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CAROLA. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AvrnHor oF “JEssIcA’s FIRST PRAYER,” 
“LITTLE MEG’s CHILDREN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—AN EAST-END JEW. 


one of the London streets lying along 
the riverside there was, some years ago, 


t* 
a small shop, perhaps the smallest shop in 
London ; for the tenant of it, when standing | 


in the centre, could touch each wall with his 
outstretched hand. Over the narrow doorway, 
which with a window two feet wide filled up 
the whole frontage, was painted the name 
Matthias Levi; and in the window-sill and up 
each side of the window-frame were ranged 
old boots and shoes of every size, which old | 
Matthias Levi had mended and patched, and | 
was in this way offering for sale. 

Small as the shop was, there was plenty of 
room within for a cobbler’s stall; and there 
the old Jew was always at work, from time to | 
time lifting up his. lowered head to take a| 
kindly glance at the people passing along the | 
pavement, or at the great waggons blocking 
up the narrow street. He was never seen 
without an old cap of brown seal-skin, in 
shape like a turban, which came down low 
on his high and narrow forehead, almost | 
touching the shaggy grey eyebrows hanging | 
over his deep-set eyes. All his teeth were 
oe and his mouth fell in, but there was a 

Placid smile resting upon it, which had some- 





~ thing of the charm of childhood. If a cus- 


pleasure ; and he was as earnest in seeking 
out the best pair of mended shoes to fit their 
feet, as if those feet were his own. Not a 
few children went into that little shop bare- 
foot, and came out shod, without Matthias 
being a penny the richer. 

In one corner of his dark den, a spiral iron 
staircase, no broader than a ladder, ascended 
to the room overhead. ‘This was larger than 
the shop; for it extended over an archway, 
which led down between two warehouses to 
the riverside. It was the old Jew’s living- 
room and bedchamber in one, and was but 
scantily furnished. In the corner of it oppo- 
site to the spiral staircase stood a ladder, 
with a trap-door at the top of it, leading to a 
garret above it. This garret, which had no 
other way of entrance than through the Jew’s 
shop and dwelling-place, was rented by him 
to such tenants as were willing to put up with 
this inconvenience. The three rooms were 
taken out of an old and dingy warehouse 
with a rotten-looking landing-stage on the 
riyer-bank, which had once probably been a 
busy spot, but which had now fallen into 
hands that did but little trade, and only kept 
the place in such repair as prevented it tum- 
bling into ruins. 

The attic was still larger than old Matthias 
Levi’s dwelling-place, for it ran back towards 


tomer came in, his wrinkled face beamed with | the river, and had a low broad window look- 
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ing out uponit. Half the panes were broken 
and stuffed up with old rags, very much ob- 
scuring the light as it struggled to reach the 
dark corners, which were made b+ the tilted 
angles of the roof. In one of these, almost 
on the floor, was a low bedstead with a torn 
and dirty quilt covering it. The furniture 
was still more s¢anty than in the room below, 
for there was but one chair, one table, and 
one old box, and a shelf against the wall 
holding a little crockery and a tin saucepan, 
whilst a half-full sack of coals and a bundle 
of chips stood near the trap-door on a ‘spot 
closely grimed with coal-dust. With the éx- 
ception of this corner, which was plainly in’a 
hopeless condition, the floor was tolerably 
clean, and such glass as was left in the win- 
dow-frame was fairly bright. 

There were two persons living in this gar- 
ret; a woman nearly eighty and a girl not yet 
eighteen. 

The girl had never known a time when she 
had not been left to herself. Her father died 
before her birth, and her mother had followed 
him before the child had memory to recollect 
her ; the only trace of her existence was that 
she had called her baby Carola, probably 
because she had seen some barge with that 
name sailing past the window. The old 
woman, Carola’s grandmother, had never 
quitted the garret where she lived since the 
child had been old enough to send out on 
errands ; and this had come to pass at a very 
early age, for her wants were as simple as the 
furniture of her room. All she asked of life 
was a crust of bread and half a bottle of gin 
a day. As long as Carola could remember 
these requirements had been duly met. Every 
other day the crooked, shining fingers of the 
old woman fumbled into a mysterious pocket 
among her rags, and produced the price of a 
bottle of gin and a loaf of bread. The loaf 
was chiefly for the girl, but the gin was alto- 
gether for the old woman. When these 
errands were done Carola was free to do as 
she liked and go where she pleased. 

It was an active out-of-door life, full of 
change and stir ; in and out of the gin-palaces, 
with their crowds of drunken men and women, 
and up and down the riverside, among curs- 
ing and swearing riverside dwellers. Nothing 
escaped Carola’s quick eyes and ears; and 
every day was full of new interest toher. Of 
any place in the world beyond the two or 
three streets near her home she knew nothing, 
or that any other kind of life could be lived 
but that of the rough people around her. 
Her existence was, on the whole, like that of 
some wild creature; eating when she was 





hungry if she could get the food, and sleep- 
ing when she was tired if she could find a 
corner to curl herself up in. At all times 
she thrust her little figure into every crowd, 
and stood in the front rank at every street 
sight. “Carol,” as she was called, was a 
favourite everywhere, and continued to grow 
in favour. She never entered a gin-shop 
without having a dram pressed upon her; 
and the lads who rowed their boats fearlessly 
amid the confusion of steamers and barges 
on the river were’ always willing to take 
“Carol” with them. She knew all the evil 
from which most girls'ate guarded, and but 
little of the good ‘in Which most girls are 
cradled. ign 

But however ragged little Carola might be, 
her feet were always warmly shod ; and how- 
ever neglected by all else, old Matthias Levi 
did his best to guard her from harm. His 
heart was, in fact, bound up in her. She was 
as the apple of his eye, though in the frosty re- 
serve which old age had gathered around him 
he was bound as in fetters of iron, and could 
neither talk much to her, nor was able to draw 
out the child’s chatter. But as she passed in 
and out, ascending and descending his iron 
staircase, she was constantly under his eye, and 
often exchanged a few words with him. As 
Carola grew older and her grandmother more 
infirm, the discharge of the Sabbath duties 
fell to her. She was not more than eight 
years old when she began to light the lamp 
and kindle the fire for him on a Sabbath eve, 
when his law forbade him to touch them 
himself. And as she grew old enough he 
taught her, with some little austerity of man- 
ner, softened by a generous supply of sugar- 
plums, the Ten Commandments. 

“ They’re good laws,” he said, “ and it ’ud 
be good for you to keep them, Carol; though 
you're not one of my people, my dear.” 

But as Carola went to and fro about the 
street, mixing with the lowest of the people, 
she found that not one of these laws was ever 
thought of. Yet there was something in the 
sound of the solemn words which stirred the 
depths of her childish heart. Every night 
she stood with her hands behind her in front 
of the old man, who laid aside his awl and 
needle to listen, whilst she repeated them in 
a clear, sweet, serious voice before going up 
the ladder which led to her grandmother's 
garret. 

For the only restraint in Carola’s life was 
that of the necessity of coming home at nine 
o’clock, when Matthias Levi shut up his shop 
and fastened the door with a heavy iron bar, 
as if all his shoes were made of gold. As 
























‘“‘ Amid the confusion of steamers and barges on the river.” 
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the only access to the garret lay through his 
premises, Carola could not stay out later in 
the streets. Till the very last moment she 
would linger among her companions, loath to 
return to the dismal attic, which was her only 
home; but when the clocks struck nine she 
had to flee, and rush, breathless with her 
running, into the dark little shop. How 
good this restraint was for her she did not 
know till many years had gone by. 

Once a week the old Jew underwent a 
strange and solemn change in Carola’s eyes. 
This was on a Friday evening, when he ex- 
changed his seal-skin cap for a hat of a pecu- 
liar shape, and drew about his shoulders his 
white-and-blue prayer-robe, which his father 
had brought with him from Poland. She 
could hear him saying words she could not 
understand, as she peeped down at him from 
her trap-door in the ceiling of his room, and 
watched until the long prayers were ended 
and the old man laid aside his Sabbath dress, 
and sat down in his old familiar guise. 

“What do you do that for ?” asked Carola, 
one Friday evening after an unusually long 
prayer, as she crept half-way down the ladder, 
ready to retreat quickly if the strange old 
man was angry. 

“ They’re good words as the wise men of 
my people have taught us to say,” he replied. 
“ T used to know partly what they meant, but 
I’ve forgotten what it is now I’m old. But 
they are pleasing to Him,” he added with a 
mysterious gesture, as he lifted up his hand 
and pointed through the window to the small 
portion of sky visible through it. 

“Would they do me any good?” inquired 
the child. 

“ They’re good words for man,” answered 
Matthias with a grave dignity, “ but woman 
has no call to say them; and you're not 
even one of our women. No, they’d do you 
no good, my dear, if I could teach them to 
you.” 

““Women that aren’t Jews, does He like 
a ?” asked Carola, pointing up to the 
sky. 

‘*P’raps He do, p’raps He do,” he replied 
in a caréssing tone. “ He loves the Jews, and 
has chosen them out of all people; but I 
think He’d love a little girl like you if you 
keep them ten laws I’ve taught you.” 

“Ts it good tolie in bed all day, and drink 
gin ?” she inquired shrewdly. 

“There’s nought against it in them laws,” 
he said ; “and it don’t make much difference 
to folks that are only English, and not Jews 
as well. But you take care, Carol, and keep 
all these laws, and p’raps you'll be reckoned 





as a Jew when the great judgment comes, 
I don’t know much about it, my: dear, for I 
was not one of the wise men, and they never - 
asked me to read in the Synagogue; but 
there’s no harm done by keeping His laws.” 

Matthias had never said so much, or spoken 
so earnestly to her before ; and Carola climbed 
back to the garret, and lay down beside her 
drunken old grandmother, firmly resolved to 
keep all those laws which Matthias had taught 
her. By dint of listening with all her might 
every Sabbath eve to the half-audible prayers 
mumbled by the old Jew, she caught up a 
few Hebrew words, which she repeated in a 
low whisper, standing at the garret window, 
and looking up steadfastly to the quiet sky 
which hung above the busy river. 


CHAPTER II.—LEFT TO HERSELF. 


Wuitst Carola was only a little child the 
old Jew could guard her from many evils ; 
but as she grew older his anxieties for her 
became graver. Fortunately, when she was 
about twelve years of age, a school visitor 
tracked the wild street-girl to her home; and 
insisted upon her going to school, Upon 
this Matthias took her to a small Jewish day- 
school in the neighbourhood, where she 
quickly learned to read, and read with intel- 
ligence and ease. But as soon as she could 
shake off these shackles, she returned to the 
free and dangerous life of the streets, with its 
constant changes and its exciting events. 
Many an hour the old cobbler, sitting at his 
stall, brooded painfully over the perils to 
which Carola was exposed. She was growing 
up into a beautiful girl, with fine dark eyes, 
and an abundance of dark hair, which hung, 
tangled and unkempt, over a white, broad 
forehead. She was getting ashamed and 
impatient of her ragged clothing, which 
hitherto had given her no concern; and 
nothing made her eyes sparkle with pleasure 
so much as when Matthias bought her some 
bright bit of ribbon, or some cheap trinket 
from the Jewish pedlars, who called now and 
then at his shop-door. It was very evident 
to Matthias that more lads hung about the 
place than when Carola was a mere child ; 
and even his angriest remonstrances could 
not prevent the girl from standing at the 
street corner, laughing and chaffing with 
them. Worse than all, the girl was unfortu- 
nately growing fond of the spirits her grand- 
mother lived upon; and of late she had 
come in more than once with an unsteady 
step and glistening eyes, which had struck 
horror into the heart of the old Jew, who was 
as abstemious as most Jews are. 
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“ Oh, Carol, Carol!” he cried, one even- 

ing, with tears in his deep-set eyes ; ‘‘ what 
. ever will become of you, if you don’t keep 
yourself from goin’ bad ?” 

“ Why, I’m keepin’ all those laws you’ve 
taught me !” she exclaimed, turning round and 
gazing at him with a startled look. “I never 
swear, nor steal, nor nothin’, like all the rest 
of ’em; and I stay indoors -all the time you 
keep Sabbath, though it makes me mis’rable. 
If I’m goin’ bad, it isn’t much use to keep 
those laws.” 

“‘ But you go to the vaults, Carol,” he said 
anxiously yet timidly; “and folks are fond 
of you, and they give you more drink than a 
young girl like you ought to have; and you 
run about the streets too much for a pretty 
girl like you. Stay at home more, my 
dear.” 

“Stay at home!” she echoed, with a wild 
laugh that was sad to him to hear; “stay at 
home with nobody but grandmother; and 
she lyin’ in bed and drink, drink, drinkin’ all 
day! Oh, I'd soon take to drinkin’ like her, 
if I’d nothing else to do. 1 must run about 
the streets, Matthias. I couldn’t live in that 
old hole, and never go out like her. I'd 
rather be dead and in the grave, I would.” 

“Couldn’t you get some work to do?” he 
asked. 

“She won’t hear a word. of leavin’ her to 
earn money for myself,” said Carola; “ she 
cries and says I don’t love her; and one of 
the laws says, ‘Honour thy. father and thy 
mother.’ That means grandmother as well, 
doesn’t it?” 

Matthias bent his head gravely. 

“So I mustn’t disobey her,” continued 
Carola, “and I’m mis’rable, and I hate my- 
self in these dirty old rags of clothes, and I 
can’t ever forget them, only when I just take 
a little drop to drink, and then it doesn’t 
seem to matter so much, and I feel almost 
like a little girl again. But don’t you be 
afeard for me,” she went on, looking affec- 
tionately into the old Jew’s dim eyes. “I 
know you'd be troubled if I went wrong, and 
I'll not go wrong, no more than that, if that’s 
wrong for a girl as isn’t a Jew. Just that 
little bit of a way I'll go, but not a bit farther. 
And that isn’t breakin’ one o’ the command- 
ments, you know.” 

So nothing could be done by Matthias for 
Carola as long as her grandmother lived, 
except to watch over her as closely as he 
could. There were no more peaceful days 
for him, except the Sabbath, when he knew 
that the girl was safe at home, in the garret 
overhearl. Now and then he bought a book 
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for her from the pedlars at the door, and was 
more than content when she shut herself up 
with it, and never put it down, if it was an 
interesting book, until she had read it to the 
last page. But her absorbing life was out-of- 
doors, and as soon as the Sabbath or the 
book was ended, Carola darted out into the 
streets. Nor was Matthias sure that she 
would come back when the clock struck nine; 
she was growing tired of even this slight 
restraint. 

But at length the inevitable end of the 
drunken old grandmother drew near; and 
Carola had to remain indoors day after day 
with the dying woman. The girl could not 
believe that her grandmother was really going 
to leave her, and to leave her alone in the 
world. No neighbour came in to help her in 
her duties; for to do so they must have passed 
through Matthias Levi’s rooms, and as long 
as she could remember, no stranger’s foot 
had entered them. He fetched a doctor 
towayds the end, for he knew there would be 
trouble and difficulty if this was neglected ; 
but the doctor only shook his head, and said 
nothing could be done to prolong the life of 
the wretched old woman. 

“‘ Give her anything she seems to like,” he 
said. 

There was only one thing the dying crea- 
ture craved for; and Carola went out late at 
night to the nearest gin-palace to buy a fresh 
bottle of gin. She had been sitting in the 
close atmosphere of the garret all day without 
food ; only now and then sipping the gin- 
and-water she had poured at intervals down 
her grandmother's parched throat. The 
streets were quiet as she sped along them, 
for in a few minutes all the spirit-vaults would 
be closed, and those who were drinking late 
were still inside their glittering walls, waiting 
to be turned out at the last moment. Carola’s 
face was bathed with tears of which she was 
half-proud and half-ashamed. 

“Take a-drop of something to comfort 
you,” said the barmaid, sympathizingly. 
Carola was in no hurry to go back. She felt 
reluctant to return at once to the dismal and 
lonely room, where there was nothing to look 
at but the shrunken and death-stricken face 
of her old grandmother. Yet she did not 
care to stay in the streets, dimly-lighted 
though they were, where she might be seen 
by any one who would jeer at her grief. 
When she had almost reached Matthias’s 
door she turned down stealthily along the 
low passage, which led beneath his dwelling 
to the riverside. The half-ruined landing- 
stage, which was lying in the moonlight 
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seemed to invite her to rest there a little 
while ; and Carola sat down on a block of 
wood, round which still hung the frayed and 
ragged fragments of a cable, by which boats 
had once been moored. The night breeze 
blowing across the river came fresh and cool 
to her heated fa¢e. It was past midnight, 
and the full moon was rising into the sky, 
and sending a flickering track of glistening 
ripples up to her feet. There was a gentle 
lapping of the water against the landing-stage, 
which had a lulling and soothing sound. A 
good many vessels lay at anchor higher up 
the river, with lights burning fore and aft; 
and down east some ship in full sail was 
going out quickly with the tide. But there 
was scarcely a sound to be heard except the 
low swish of the water at her feet. A few 
soft little clouds followed in the wake of the 
moon, all tinted with golden light; and the 
rest of the summer sky was scattered over 
with dim stars. They looked to Carola like 
eyes heavy with sleep, that could keep watch 
no longer, like her own. 

She might have dozed a few minutes ; but 
suddenly she woke up, and saw a boat passing 
across the long line of light across the river. 
It looked black against the silvery moon- 
light. There were two men standing up in 
it, and their dusky forms swayed to and fro 

Carola sat still and 


in a fierce struggle. 
looked on, as she had often gazed as a spec- 


tator on a street fight. The boat crossed the 
light and drifted on into the darkness, but 
having once seen it she could still see it, 
though indistinctly. In a minute or two one 
of the black figures disappeared, whether 
into the boat or the water she could not tell. 
Only one man stood there, where two had 
been a moment before ; but no shout or cry 
broke the stillness of the night. The man 
who was left took up an oar and paddled 
back up the river, passing her so closely and 
so slowly that she could see plainly who it 
was. 

“Why, that’s George Bassett!” she said 
to herself, drawing back a little into the 
deeper shadows of the thick timber. He had 
been haunting her footsteps of late, and she 
did not like him; she would not have him 
find her there for worlds. As soon as he was 
fairly past she crept silently along the passage 





and into the open street. 


on his old prayer-robe that he might recite 
his prayers, with a vague reverence for the 
approaching presence of the mysterious angel 
of death, who came alike to Jew and Gentile. 
He hurried the girl up-stairs, and stood at the 
foot of the ladder, watching her climb up it 
with her unsteady feet and trembling hands. 

“Tell me how she is, Carol,” he said 
eagerly; “you're yourself enough to know 
how the poor creature is? You're not too 
much overcome to see how. she is, my 
dear ?” 

Carola turned round, and looked down 
upon him with streaming eyes. 

“ You think I’m drunk,” she said, “and it’s 
mis’rable I am. Why can’t grandmother go 
on livin’ as she’s always done? I’ve never 
done ought to vex her. I’ve kep’ myself 
good because you and her was for ever and 
ever goin’on at me. I don’t know any other 
girl as good as me. . Haven’t I always kep’ 
myself a good girl?” 

“ Yes, yes, Carol,” he answered soothingly, 
“and if you’d never take any drink you’d be 
a jewel. And you are a jewel to me, my 
dear. Only you go on now and tell me how 
your poor grandmother is.” 

On the low shelf which formed the chimney- 
piece of the garret a candle was burning in 
an old gin-bottle. It had burned dull during 
the girl’s long absence, and cast a mere 
glimmer of light on the yellow and sunken 
face of the old woman. Her head was toss- 
ing to and fro on the hard pillow, and her 
ragged grey hair lay in thin and tangled knots 
about it. But her dim eyes glistened a little 
at the sight of Carola, and at the strong scent 
of the dram which she hastened to give to 
her, lifting up the grey head tenderly as she 
held the cracked cup to her lips. With a 
satisfied sigh the dying woman fell back as 
soon-as the dram was swallowed ; and Carola 
sank down on the floor beside the bed, 
watching the parched and withered face, as 
it seemed to grow darker and colder every 
minute, in spite of her faithful gaze. 

“There’s money for you, Carof,” she said, 
speaking with great’ difficulty, and in a 
whisper; “plenty o’ money, nigh upon a 
pound.a week. You're a heiress. Matthias 
is takin’ care of it; and I’ve been a good 
grandmother to you. The money’s all safe, 


}and I’ve never drunk more of it than I 


Matthias Levi was looking out anxiously | promised. I’ve never been bad to you, have 


for her, and shook his head sadly at her un- | 
certain and faltering gait. Carola had been | 
away nearly an hour; and he did not know | 
but that the old grandmother might be dead. | 
Though it was not the Sabbath he had put | 


I, Carol?” 
‘No, no,” answered the girl, sobbing. 
“And now you're nigh on eighteen, and 
you're a good girl yet,” she gasped, “ you’ve 
never stole or gone wrong; and I’m not 
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afeard to give account to them as left you 
with me. There’s not a many girls as don’t 
go to the bad, and you're a pretty girl; but 
you promise me you never will, will you, 
Carol ?” 

“ Never !” said Carola fervently. 

There flashed across her mind the recol- 
lection of how George Bassett had kissed her 
in the street a day or two ago, and how she 
had given him a fierce blow on the cheek, 
which had left the marks of all .her fingers. 
She would do it again, and sharper, if there 
was any need. 

“Will God Almighty be very hard on 
me?” exclaimed the old woman with a sudden 
cry of terror. She started up in her bed, 
and glared with sunken and blood-shot eyes 
into the black shadows under a gable of the 
roof. Carola looked that way with beating 
heart and shuddering frame; but there was 
nothing she could see. The crooked fingers 
that had gripped her hand slackened their 
hold, and the worn-out body of the dying 
woman fell back on the bed. When Carola 
withdrew her fascinated eyes from the black- 
ness of the shadows she saw that her grand- 
mother was dead. 


CHAPTER III.—THE KING OF THE JEWS. 
THE next Monday all the neighbourhood 


was astonished at the magnificence of the 
funeral which went from Matthias Levi's 


house. The old woman had not been seen 
for years, and very few of her neighbours 
knew anything of her, except that Carola 
had a grandmother, on whose account she 
neither went into service nor into a factory. 
The hearse that carried the coffin to the 
distant cemetery was covered with handsome 
plumes, and the horses, that drew it and the 
mourning coach that followed, had the 
longest and blackest manes and tails which 
had ever been seen in that street. There 
was no one but Carola in the great coach, 
for Matthias had not deemed it right as a 
Jew to be present at the funeral of a Chris- 
tian, and there was no woman among her 
numerous acquaintances whom the girl could 
ask to go with her. She had slept on the 
floor of the garret, where the silent and 
motionless corpse lay, and many questions 
had thronged to her excited and quickened 
brain, They were in her mind still, as she 
followed the coffin down the cemetery paths 
and watched it lowered into the grave. The 
chaplain read the burial service decorously 
but officially, and was turning away, when 
the loneliness of the weeping girl and her 
pale and tear-stained face struck him, and he 





turned back again, after going a few paces, 
to speak to her. 

“Ts there no one to go home with you?” 
he inquired. 

“No; I’d nobody else but her,” she an- 
swered, pointing down into the open grave ; 
“and I don’t know nothin’ about where she’s 
gone, or however I’m to find her again when 
I die. Isn’t there nobody as knows?” 

“You should go to your parish priest,” 
he replied, “‘and he will tell you. What 
parish do you come from ?” 

‘I don’t know about parishes,” she said ; 
“ but Matthias ’ll know, I dare say.” 

“T’ve a book here,” said the chaplain, “that 
will teach you more than anything else, if 
you read it very carefully. You can read, I 
suppose ?” 

He took out of his pocket a small Testa- 
ment, with well-worn binding, and leaves that 
were somewhat thumbed-marked. Carola 
held out her hand eagerly. 

** Are you poor ?” he asked again, glancing 
at her handsome dress, and thinking of the 
plumed hearse which had brought the coffin 
to the grave. 

“Oh, no,” she answered promptly ; “ I’ve 
plenty of money. I’ve no need to cry for 
that; but I want to know all I can about 
what has happened to her, for it ‘ill happen 
to us all, you know. There was somethin’ 
in her that went out all in a moment, like 
when a candle is blown out. One moment 
it’s all light, and then it’s all darkness, Where 
does the light go to?” 

“T have not time to stay with you,” said 
the chaplain, who had another funeral wait- 
ing for him; “but you must go to your 
parish priest and ask him. And you may 
take this little book with you. You may 
keep it,” he added; “it cost only five 
pence.” 

Carola turned slowly away ; but when the 
chaplain was out of sight she retraced her 
steps to the open grave. The hearse and the 
mourning coach had left as soon as they had 
set down their burdens, and there was no 
one to speak to her, or to distract her thoughts 
from the solemn questions which were in her 
heart. The deep gloom of the little funeral, 
its sable plumes, and the unrelieved black- 
ness of the hearse she had followed, had 
depressed her spirits. It was all new to her. 
Theré was no cemetery in the crowded part 
of the city where she lived, and this was the 
first time she had stood beside an open 
grave ; she had not even seen a place of 
graves before, and all about her stood the 
white tombstones of the dead, in thick 
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array. Folks died, and were carried away 
jn coffins; that she had known from her 
infancy. But death had never touched her 
strong young life before ; it had never come 
home to her. And now the poor old _bed- 
ridden woman, who had been content to lie 
still all day, slowly consuming her daily allow- 
ance of gin, was gone into that dark and 
dreadful mystery. Matthias had told her 
last night, with a face of awe, that he could 
not say what became of people that were not 
Jews, and neither her grandmother nor she 
were Jews. What was the terrible place 
whither she must go when her own hour 
came ? 

It seemed most strange to Carola that the 
street should look just the same as usual 
when she returned to it. Her old com- 
panions were lounging at their doors and 
the children were playing on the dusty pave- 
ment as if nothing had happened. Only they 
looked at her with something like unfriendli- 
ness in their aspect, and not one invited her 
into any of the spirit-vaults near at hand. 
The costliness of her mourning struck a kind 
of awe into their minds, and they felt that a 
dress so handsome ought not to come into 
contact with dirty floors. Matthias was at 


work at his stall, and he only gave a brief 
glance at her pale face and reddened eyes 


as she went softly and sadly past him up the 
spiral staircase. His heart was heavy for 
her; but what could he say? what comfort 
could there be in the death of an old drunken 
Christian like her grandmother ? 

Carola ascended to the empty garret, 
which had never been empty before. She 
threw herself down on the bed, and broke 
into a passion of tears and sobs. Matthias 
had taught her early that she must honour 
the old grandmother, in the place of her father 
and mother, who were dead; and of late 
years there had been a kind of pitying affec- 
tion in her heart for this poor, helpless, 
drink-besotted creature, who was the only 
person in the world belonging to her, and 
who was so utterly dependent upon her. 
How lonesome this garret was without her! 
Now and then there had been a gleam of 
love for her, and pride in her, breaking 
through the stupid lethargy of the old 
woman’s torpid brain ; and Carola could not 
bear to think that never more would she see 
those bleared eyes light up for a moment 
or two at the sight of her, or feel the withered 
hand touch her cheek caressingly. She had 
seen this rare and kindly light gleaming 
through the old grandmother's eyes only a 
few minutes before the change came, when 





the glimmering went out suddenly into utter 
darkness. 

The twilight had deepened into night 
before Carola roused herself, and bethought 
her of the little book she had brought from 
the cemetery. She lit the candle, and set 
the bottle which held it upon the little round 
table, and drew up her chair beside it. 
Matthias was still at work, and she could 
hear the tap of the hammer in the shop, for 
his door and her window were open. The 
street was noisy with the usual clamour, and 
on the river there was still the sound of 
belated steamers passing by to the City piers. 
She leaned her head upon her hands, and 
looked down with smarting eyes on the little 
page before her. 

Carola’s lips moved inaudibly as she whis- 
pered each word to herself, “‘The Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, chapteri. 1. Zhe 
genealogy of Christ from Abraham to Joseph. 
18. He was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and 
born of the Virgin Mary when she was espoused 
to Joseph. 19. The angel satisfieth the mis- 
deeming thoughts of Joseph, and interpreteth 
the names of Christ.” 

Carola could read well; but it was hard 
work to get through the iong genealogy ; and 
it conveyed little meaning to her. Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob she had heard of; and 
David, the king, and Solomon, and the carry- 
ing away into Babylon; or possibly she 
might never have gone beyond the first two 
or three verses. But the name of Jesus 
Christ was quite new to her; that was a 
name which Matthias could never have 
uttered. She knew nothing of Joseph and 
Mary ; but the thought of an angel coming 
to Joseph in a dream was very pleasant to 
her. Perhaps an angel might come and tell 
her what she wanted to know. The second 
chapter promised to be still more interesting 
as she again read the heading: “ 1. Zhe 
wise men out of the cast are directed to Christ 
by a star. 11. They worship him, and offer 
their presents. 14. Joseph fleecth into Egypt, 
with Jesus and his mother. 16. Herod slayeth 
the children: 20. himself dieth. 23. Christ 
is brought back again into Galilee to Naza- 
reth.” 

The brawling in the street died away into 
deep stillness, and the tapping of Matthias’s 
hammer ceased; and out on the river the 
vessels lay at anchor for the night; but still 
Carola’s pale young face and reddened eyes 
bent over the little book, and her brown 
finger went from line to line, and her lips 
moved with the words she was reading, long 
after all these sounds were gone. She mis- 
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called many of the words; yet the charm of 
the story held her as no story had ever yet 
done. Her bright intelligence pictured all 
she read. She could see the star shining, 
and the wise men looking up at it, and 
following as it went before them. She saw 
them entering the house and falling down on 
their knees before the young child and his 
mother; they were like Matthias with his 
Sabbath prayer-robe on, not like the men 
who were only English, and not Jews. And 
the children being slain, and Rachel weeping, 
how plainly she could picture it! John the 
Baptist was a real man to her, almost as real 
as Matthias. But oh! how much there was 
she could not understand! Who could this 
Jesus be, whose birth was foretold to Joseph 
in a dream, and of whom the angels took 
such special care? The wise men called 
Him the King of the Jews ; and a voice from 
heaven said, “This is my beloved Son.” 
Matthias had never spoken of Him. And 
they had brought unto Him all such people 
that were taken with divers diseases and tor- 
ments, and those which were possessed with 
devils, and those which were lunatic, and 
those that had the palsy; and He healed 
them all. No wonder that great multitudes 
followed Him ; she could see closely packed 
crowds like the crowds on Lord Mayor’s Day 
thronging through the streets. And now He 
is gone up on toa hill, and all the people 
are gathered thick about Him ; and she her- 
self is there in the front, and He opens His 
lips. What is He going to say? 

What He said she could only partly under- 
stand, and she still needed some one to 
explain it to her. But after a while she 
came to a passage so plain that a child could 
see much of its meaning. “ After this manner 
therefore pray ye,” said Jesus Christ. “Our 
Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us 
this day our daily bread. And forgive us 
our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil: For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever. Amen.” 

Carola lifted up her bended head as she 
came to the word Amen. Oh! how far 
better this prayer was than the few Hebrew 
words without meaning which she had picked 
up from Matthias! She rose from her chair 
and went to the window, where she always 
stood to pray. The waning moon had risen, 
and was shedding a pale, sad light upon the 
water. But she had forgotten her own 
sadness ; her brain was too full of the new and 





strange things she had been reading. To- 
morrow she must learn every word of this 
beautiful prayer, which Jesus, the Son of God, 
had told herto say. The other prayers were 
good for the Jews, but Matthias himself had 
been doubtful if they would do her any good. 
But this prayer was in English, and must be 
meant for English people. She lifted up her 
eyes to the midnight sky, and said softly, 
‘¢ Our Father, which art in heaven.” It was 
‘all she could remember ; but the tears sprang 
to her eyes with the warmth with which she 
said them, though they were no longer sorrow- 
ful tears. ‘There was something so sweet and 
strange to her in those words, that she kept 
whispering them to herself after she lay down 
on the bed, until sleep came to her excited 
yet weary brain. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE BOOK AND ITS CAPTIVE, 


THE next day Carola pored over her new 
book, with the ardent intensity of an un- 
occupied yet intelligent mind. ‘There was 
no dull familiarity to make the marvellous 
story slip by unheeded, or be read half- 
heartedly. She did not throw the incidents 
into a far-off past of many centuries, through 
which the book had gathered rust or mould. 
They were as fresh to her as this day’s news- 
paper. She had not even an ideathat Jesus, 
the Son of God, whose star was seen in the 
East when He was born, and who had done 
so many and mighty works, and said so many 
wise words, was dead. All the narrative was 
so life-like to her that she could hardly stay 
to read more, before starting off in search of 
this Son of God. The crucifixion came upon 
her as an utterly unexpected and terrible 
grief. It stunned and bewildered her. There 
had been so much triumph and gladness 
in her heart, as she read of Him working 
miracles, and being transfigured before Peter, 
and James, and John, and entering into 
Jerusalem with the crowds shouting Hosanna! 
that, like the disciples themselves, she could 
not believe that He would really suffer His 
enemies to put Him to death. She read the 
words as if in a dream; and turned back to 
the beginning of the chapter with a wretched 
feeling of mingled dread and unbelief, and 
looked at the heading of it again. “1. Christ 
ts delivered bound to Pilate. 3. Judas hang- 
cth himself. 19. Pilate, admonished by his 
wife, 24. washeth his hands; 26. and looseth 
Barabbas. 29. Christ is crowned with thorns, 
34. crucified, 40. reviled, 50. dieth, and ts 
buried. 66. His sepulchre is sealed, and 
watched.” 

With an exceeding bitter cry, which went 
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to the heart of Matthias as he heard it in his 
room below, Carola threw herself on her 
knees beside the window, and hid her face 
in her hands. Oh! how she had loved this 
Jesus, from the time He was a little baby, 
with the wise men worshipping Him, all 
through His life among men, healing them, 
and teaching them, and talking to them in 
parables; loving them and blessing little 
children ; and now they had put him to a 
cruel death, and all was over! How could 
such a thing be? The light that was in Him 
had suddenly gone out, and darkness had 
come again. And this was the most terrible 
darkness 'of all. For in all the men and 
women she knew there had only been a very 
common, very scanty light, which could be 
puffed out like the flame of a little candle in 
a rough wind. Butshe had not thought that 
the light of life in Him could ever be 
extinguished in death. 

The girl was faint and weary with sorrow 
when she took up the Testament again, after 
an hour or two of bitter mourning had passed 
by. She wanted to know what His mother 
and His disciples did when their Jesus was 
dead, and laid in a tomb, with a great stone 
rolled over it. They had seen Him crowned 
with thorns, and crucified with wicked thieves, 
and heard the chief priests mocking Him; 
ah! that was a thousand times worse than 
dying quietly at home, on His own bed. She 
turned languidly to the next chapter, and 
read how Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary came to see the sepulchre, just as she 
would go some day soon to visit the grave 
where her poor old grandmother lay buried. 
Then with a beating heart Carola seemed to 
feel the earthquake, and see the angel of the 
Lord coming down from heaven, and rolling 
back the stone from the door of the tomb; 
and she knew, before reading farther, as if 
something in her own heart told her, that 
Jesus, the Son of God, lay no longer in that 
stony sepulchre. ‘The heavy load of sorrow 
which had weighed her down was suddenly 
rolled away, as the stone was rolled away by 
the angel. It was all plain before her, the 
open, empty grave, and the mighty angel 
saying, “‘ He is not here: for he is risen, as 
he said. Come, see the place where the 
Lord lay.” 

Never had Carola-gladness like that glad- 
ness. She felt the great joy of the women 
who had gone to the sepulchre, without their 
fear. Like all unlearned people, she thought 
in pictures, not in words. Her imagination 
was not dulled by familiarity with what she 
read. Jesus Christ, the Son of God, was a 








man dwelling in a London house, walking 
about London streets, sitting in a boat on 
the Thames, and standing amidst a crowd of 
the London poor and sick. When at last 
she lay down to rest a confusion of strange 
fancies passed through her wakeful brain ; 
and as she fell asleep a face came to her in 
her dreams such as she had never looked 
upon before, full of majesty and tenderness, 
with eyes that seemed to pierce to her very 
heart—eyes clearer than the morning star, 
which she had sometimes looked at wonder- 
ingly. A crown of thorns was about the 
head, but the face was smiling upon her, and 
all about it was a light—far brighter it shone 
to her in her dream than the light of the 
noon-day sun. And she said to herself, “ It 
is the Lord !” 

For three or four days Carola did not 
leave the garret; the wonderful book held 
her captive. Matthias, with mingled anxfety 
and relief, saw her staying in-doors at last ; 
only, in fact, staying too closely in-doors. 
He bought dainty morsels from the street 
stalls for her, such as he thought the girl 
would like, and brought them to the foot of 
the ladder for her to come down and fetch 
them.’ She did not appear to be crying 
much, but she was very quiet. In truth, 
Carola was living in a new world, among 
quite new friends, and she hardly thought of 
Matthias, except unconsciously to make the 
old Jew a type of these men she was reading 
about. Very soon she found that the won- 
drous history which she had read first in the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, was told 
again three times, in a different way, and 
with fresh circumstances in each story. She 
read them through eagerly, and went on 
through the Acts of the Apostles ; but the 
Epistles baffled her. They were all words 
here, and no pictures. So she returned to 
the Gospels, and read them again, and yet 
again. St. Mark, with its swift and vivid 
life, and slight realistic touches, pleased her 
most. It did not seem as if she could ever 
grow weary of reading the Gospels. But by- 
and-by it dawned upon her how much there 
was she did not understand ; and as soon as 
this ignorance made itself felt, it filled her 
with anxiety and an overwhelming desire to 
know all she could about her Lord. For 
He was her Lord. He had not lived and 
died for the Jews alone, but for everybody 
who believed in Him. Though He was a 
Jew, He had come into the world to save 
the world. 

“You ought to go to your parish priest,” 
the chaplain at the cemetery had said to 
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her; he who had given her the book. This 
she would do at once; and in eager haste 
she dressed herself in the handsome mourn- 
ing she had not worn since the day of the 
funeral. She descended the ladder into the 
room, where Matthias was ceremoniously 
washing his hands up to the elbow, before 
sitting down to the frugal supper. Her face 
was pale, but her dark eyes shone with sup- 
pressed excitement. 

“I’m goin’ out to find my parish priest,” 
she said earnestly ; “do you know where 
he lives, Matthias ?” 

“Priest! priest!” repeated the old man, 
in a bewildered tone; “ there are no priests 
now there are no sacrifices. We call them 
Rabbi now.” 

“‘ Yes, I know,” she said, nodding her head 
emphatically. ‘Rabbi! Rabboni! Mary 
called Him Rabboni when she met Him in 
thé garden, and thought it was the gardener. 
Oh! if I’d only been there with Mary Magda- 
lene! But of course I cannot find Him, be- 
cause He was taken up to heaven, and a cloud 
hid Him out of their sight. I want to learn 
all about it, Matthias ; I want to bea scholar. 
There’s such a many things I want to know ; 
and I can’t live up there any longer, knowin’ 
nothin’. And the gentleman that buried my 
poor grandmother, and woré a long white 
gown, told me I ought to go to my parish 
priest. It’s him I want to find.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know where you'll find 
him,” said Matthias. 

He looked fondly from under his shaggy 
eyebrows at Carola’s eager and pretty face, 
but he did not comprehend much of what 
she said. Mary Magdalene was a totally 
new name to him, and a parish priest he had 
never heard of. If she had asked him where 
she could find a clergyman his fears would 
have been aroused; and if she had pro- 
nounced the name of Christ it would have 
been a sword piercing through his very soul. 
But Carola, in her new-born love and rever- 
ence, could not call her Saviour by name 
in the hearing of Matthias as yet. He knew 
there had once lived an accursed impostor, 
who called himself the Son of David, and 
claimed to be the Messiah, and who was 
said to be their God by the wretched thieves, 
and drunkards, and blasphemers among 
whom he had his dwelling. These people, 
who made night and day hideous with their 
crime and misery, were the only Christians 
he was acquainted with. He was kindly in 
his feelings towards them, and patient in his 
manner, pitying them as some gentle and 
passive English Christian might pity and 





tolerate the degraded masses of some heathen 
population among whom he was compelled 
to dwell and gain his livelihood. 

The one object of his life had been to 
keep Carola free from the false religion of 
these vile and miserable Christians. The 
idea had very early suggested itself to him, 
whilst she was a mere infant, that if he could 
get her to keep the ten commandments, and 
never join in Christian worship, the God of 
his fathers might accept the service as being 
all that could be expected from the child of 
Christian parents, and would grant to her 
such favour in the world to come as the 
Jewish women might be reckoned worthy to 
receive. What that was he did not know, 
but he would do what he could to secure it 
for Carola. He could not make her a true 
Jewess, that was impossible; but he would 
guard her from becoming a Christian ; and 
he might find a Jewish husband for her. 
Carola’s children should be sons of Abraham. 
The unbroken seclusion and isolation in 
which the old grandmother lived had aided 
him. No Christian teacher or minister had 
come into contact with the girl, until the day 
she had gone alone to lay her only relative in 
a Christian grave. 


CHAPTER V.—SEEKING HER PARISH PRIEST. 


CaroLa did not tarry for any longer con- 
versation with the old Jew, but passed swiftly 
on down the spiral staircase, and out through 
the shop-door. It was like leaving some 
quiet and peaceful sanctuary—for the lonely 
garret had been full of holy companionship 
to her these days past—and plunging into 
a wild world of debased and wretched life. 
The summer evening was close and thun- 
derous, and the narrow streets were crowded 
with people driven out of doors by the heat. 
The heavy atmosphere was laden with foul 
and sickening smells, in spite of the nearness 
of the river, or partly, it may be, in con- 
sequence of it. Children were crying, women 
quarrelling, and men swearing. Carola felt 
a strange sense of repugnance, almost 
amounting to terror, as she passed through 
the familiar scene. It was as if she had 
been away into the kingdom of heaven, and 
had been thrust back to hell. 

There were numbers of people anxious to 
speak to her, for she had been missing ever 
since the day of the funeral. There were 
young men, too, who had been watching for 
her to appear again, to exchange with her 
more of their low, rough jokes, and their 
half-savage attentions. But what change 
had come over Carola? Her pretty face was 
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pale and grave, and her feet went swiftly on 
their way, as if she was deaf and blind to her 
old acquaintances. Was this the romping, 
hoydenish hussy, whose tongue had been so 
sharp, and whose spirit had been so bold 
among them so long as they could recollect ? 
If George Bassett was here, he would not 
let. himself be kept at arms’ length as they 
were. 

Carola sped on as if she was passing 
through fire. She looked neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, for there was no 
one here who could help her to find the 
parish priest, or would if they could: But 
presently she came upon streets where she 
was not known. An elderly policeman was 
sauntering along on his beat, and she ven- 
tured to ask him. 

“Parish priest !” he repeated; “ perhaps 
it’s the rector of St. Chad’s you mean. You 
go down yonder street, round the corner, till 
you come toa big church. The house lies 
just behind it, in a corner of the old church- 
yard.” 

It was with a trembling hand that Carola 
lifted the great knocker on the Rectory door, 
and let it fall with a single yet loud rap that 
made her heart leap. It was answered in- 
stantly, and she entered a large square hall, 
with benches set on two sides of it, on which 
some women were seated, waiting for their 
turn to see the busy Rector. She watched 
them go into an inner room, and come out 
one after another, until she herself was called 
in. 

The Rector was an elderly man, with a 
worn and overworked look, but his eyes met 
Carola’s gaze with an expression of very bene- 
volent interest, which deepened somewhat as 
he saw how young and eager was the face of 
this new-comer. She had lost her tremulous- 
ness in her earnestness, and she did not wait 
for him to speak to her first. 

“Are you my parish priest,” she asked, 
“as I ought to come to?” 

“‘What parish are you in?” he inquired, 
with a kindly smile, full of encouragement to 
the eager girl. 

“Qh!” she cried, with clasped hands, “ I 
don’t know nothin’ about parishes: and I 
don’t hardly know nothin’ about a priest. 
There were wicked priests as had my Lord 
crucified ; but you couldn’t ha’ been one of 
them, I’m sure. P’raps you knew some of 
them though, and I want to know all about 
it. I want to go to a good school and learn 
everythin’, S’pose you aren’t my parish 


priest, you could tell me to a good school.” 





“ Where do you live, my girl?” he asked. | 





“There’s sure to be a school near your 
home.” 

“Oh! I must get away, right away,” she 
said, almost sobbing with eagerness. “I 
couldn’t live there any longer now I know 
what my Lord was like. He wouldn’t like 
me to stay there. I want to learn about 
Him, and the disciples, and Mary Magdalene, 
and all the men and women as went about 
with Him. There’s such a many things I 
can’t understand, and nobody to tell me. 
And I wish to do everythin’ exactly as He 
wants me, so as to be ready when He comes 
back again. Oh! I shouldn’t like to miss 
doin’ anythin’ He wanted done.” 

Little by little Carola, standing before him, 
with her grave young face growing brighter 
as the Rector listened so attentively, told her 
story to him, and showed him the wonderful 
book, which had held her captive ever since 
her grandmother's funeral. The Testament 
was so old a book to him that he merely 
glanced at it in her outstretched hand; and 
with almost a shock of disappointment she 
put it back into her pocket. 

“Do you mean that you never heard of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ before 
this ?” he asked. 

** Never !” she replied. 

“Nor of God Almighty ?” he continued. 

“Oh, yes!” she said; “but He is the 
Lord God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of 
Jacob ; and this is my Lord. I've kept all 
the ten commandments ever since I can re- 
member; but I was as mis’rable as the rest 
of them, almost ; and that made me take: to 
drinkin’, But now I can’t live any longer 
among folks as drink, and swear, and steal. I 
want to get away as far as ever I can, and 
live with folks like John, and Peter, and Mary, 
and Martha, and all of them. I don’t mind 
what place it is, so that the folks are like 
them in my book.” 

“That would be a place hard to find,” 
said the Rector to himself. 

At length he sent Carola away with a pro 
mise that he would come himself the next 
day, and see how true her account of herself 
was, and speak to Matthias Levi of her desire 
to go away somewhere into the country. 

It was quite dark when she reached home 
again, and the streets were a little clearer. 
But she rushed into the little shop, where 
Matthias was watching for her on the door- 
sill, as if it had been a city of refuge ; so fear- 
ful was she of being caught and held by one 
or other of her former comrades. The face on 
which the light of his lamp shone was radiant 
with hope, and a gentle smile of inward 
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delight lit up the swarthy features of the old 
Jew, as he followed her up the narrow spiral 
staircase into his living-room. 

“ T’ve found him,” she cried, standing with 
her foot on the lowest rung of the ladder, 
and panting before she went up into her 
garret. “T’ve found my parish priest, and 
he’s a good man, and he’ll come and see you 
to-morrow. He’s goin’ to find a place in the 
country for me, where I can learn everythin’, 
and where the folks are good and don’t drink 
or swear, or do anythin’ bad.” 

“That u’d be a good thing, Carol,” said 
Matthias. 

But his heart felt very heavy as he brooded 
over the news when Carola was gone. To 
lose her would be like losing sunshine and 
eyesight both. It was all the joy he had in 
life to see her coming and going through his 
rooms, and to listen eagerly to every word 
she spoke whenever she chose to stay with 
him a few minutes. But he had of late been 
very chary of making any claim upon her time 
or affection, lest she should grow to hate the 
wrinkled old man, who tried to exercise any 
authority over her. The girls of her class 
would not brook any restraint, and he had 
left her as free as'the air; but he was bound 
to her. Every word she spoke to him, and 
every sign of love or trust she showed, was a 
priceless treasure to him. 

He awaited with deep anxiety the arrival 
of Carola’s parish priest. The title had con- 
veyed but little meaning to him ; but as soon 
as he saw the Rector of St. Chad’s he knew at 
once that he was one of the hated ministers of 
the despised Christian race among whom he 
dwelt. He felt towards him as much repug- 
nance, mingled with dread, as some mild 
Christian trader might feel towards a heathen 
magician, who wished to take from him one 
of his dearest possessions. 

“ You are a Jew, I believe,” said the Rector 
courteously, standing just within the door of 
the little shop, in which there was but bare 
standing room. 

“‘ Yes,” replied Matthias from his cobbler’s 
bench, “I’m a Jew.” 

“And a young Christian girl is dwelling 
here under your roof,” he went on, “and I 
presume under your guardianship. Is she 
any relation of yours ?” 

“No,” he answered. “I'd give all I have 
in the world to make her one of our people, 
but she isn’t. She’s the grand-daughter of a 
man who once did me a great service, and 
his wife and Carol have lived in my attic for 
many a long year, Carol was born there, 








and she’s never lived anywhere else. I sup- 
pose as she isn’t a Jew, she'd be called a 
Christian. All the folks about here are 
Christians.” 

He glanced out into the street with a look 
of contemptuous pity, and the Rector sighed 
deeply as he also looked at the open vice and 
misery that were but too plainly to be seen. 

“Yes, the girl ought to get away from 
here,” he said, “and I have thought of a 
school in the country that would exactly suit 
her case. It will be far away from her old 
haunts and companions. I understand she 
has some money that would meet the expense, 
or partly meet it?” 

“Who says she has any money?” asked 
Matthias. “ We're poor folks ; just look round 
you, sir. Do we look like rich folks ?” 

“It was the girl herself who told me so,” 
he answered. ‘She says her grandmother 
told her on her death-bed that there was 
nearly a pound a week for her, and that you 
took care of it, and would pay it to her.” 

“ Has she anything to prove it?” inquired 
Matthias, casting down his eyes, for he felt 
as if the cunning of this question bordered on 
dishonesty and falsehood. 

** Not that I know of,” answered the Rector, 
who, in fact, had been very doubtful of the 
truth of Carola’s statement. 

“She has only the word of an old woman 
who drank all day long, and wasn’t in her 


right senses,” pursued Matthias. “She can’t 
go to that school if she has no money, I 
suppose ?” 


“No,” said the Rector; “ but I might get 
her a place as a servant.” 

“How much money would it take?” he 
asked. 

“At least £40 a year,” was the answer ; 
“for it would not do for the girl to have any 
holidays and come back here. She would 
be quite unfitted for living here again.” 

“She would never come back,” said 
Matthias, almost with a groan. “She'd never 
live here again, and I should see her no 
more, no more for ever.” 

There was a profound sadness in the old 
man’s tone and manner; but the Rector was 
thinking too exclusively of Carola to notice 
him. ‘Though, if he had noticed him, he was 
so much accustomed to think of all Jews as 
cunning and avaricious, that the sadness 
would only have aroused his suspicion that 
there was some money in the question. 

“TI must think it over,’ said Matthias 
finally, “and I’ll send Carol to you when I’ve 
decided what I'll do.” 











THE GOLDEN CITY.* 
By A. K. H. BOYD, D.D. 
“That great city, the holy Jerusalem.”—Rev. xxi. ro. 


VA/REN I was last permitted to dispense the 
Holy Communion in this church, it was the 
drear December. The morning was fair, but before 
evening it had turned to a gloomy rainy-winter day. 
It was Advent Sunday, the first day of the Christian 
year: and our Fast-day, pleasantly, fell on a day to 
be remembered in this city; it was St. Andrew’s 
day. Some good Christians do not mind about 
such anniversaries, and tell you so with a certain 
air of superiority. To many, such seasons are very 
real and very helpful. 

Now, the glory of Summer is around us: it comes 
always as a surprise. For it is far more beautiful 
than our recollection of it. Even human beings 
whose hearts are sometimes very heavy and their 
heads very bewildered, and who often think that 
they cannot see many more summers, feel the charm 
of the hopeful season, and are soothed. For blos- 
soming trees, verdurous slopes, sapphire skies in 
their brightness, and that great purple sea, are (in 
Christ’s kind ordinance) pleasant means of grace. 

























They help us, they calm us, they purify us: 
and all that does so brings us nearer to our 
blessed Redeemer. The summer landscape, 
with its unutterable wealth of blossoms, with 
its delightful scents and sounds, smiles in a 
worn human face: There are over-driven 
folk, even in quiet St. Andrews, who are 
helped somewhat, daily, by those beautiful 


.. * Preached on a June Sunday morning at St. Andrews. 











South Street limes. And hours in the day, 
commonly dark and dismal, now in these long 
twilights tempt us abroad, over the sombre 
grass or the yellow sand. 

It is not merely that there is inexpressible 
beauty around us. It enters into our souls: 
it permeates us: it is as a hopeful pro- 
phecy of better things coming; which we 
must hope for or break down and die. 
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And now, taking this lovely life of the 
summer Christ has sent us as a starting- 
point, let us think, in that informal fashion 
which we aim at in the sermon of a Commu- 
nion Sunday morning, of something about 
the Place where, as we humbly ask and hope 
through our merciful Saviour, we and_all we 
know and care for are to find our home. 
For the only home where we and all we care 
for can be gathered is faraway. It is to be 
a city. It has been said, as many of you 
know, that the history of our race began in a 
garden, and is to end in a city. There is 
green Eden far behind us: there are the walls 
and streets of the golden Jerusalem, not so 
far before. It is Town and Country: the 
simple Paradisal life on the past horizon: the 
crowd, the numbers without number, the 
mighty assembled congregation, the un- 
imaginable volume of voices lifted up in 
Christ’s praise, the uncounted population of 
the teeming city, on the horizon towards 
which we advance. You remember how a 
saintly poet, who had found (as he fancied) 
that “ the calm retreat, the silent shade, with 
prayer and praise agree,” declared, in a 
passage which will live with our language, 
that ‘“‘God made the country and man made 
the town.” One always felt how vain were 
the words: how easily answered, even had 
there never been a Book of Revelation. For 
though the city have its blackened walls and 
its deafening roar of traffic, its airless courts 
and white faces and little children that never 
saw a green field with the frisking lambs nor 
a Clear stream: though the city have its 
squabbles and its gossip, its unruly mobs and 
its haunts of crime and misery: though the 
souls in populous cities pent may in June 
days know a craving like the calenture for 
country scents and sounds, for the fragrant 
air and the wide prospect and the breathing 
life: though it be sure that God does not 
approve the violation of his laws physical or 
moral either in town or country; yet, in the 
truest sense, God made country and town 
alike ; and the climax, the flower and perfec- 
tion towards which His grace is ripening His 
own, is not in lonely rural retreats, but in a 
mighty and magnificent city. 

There are those, I know well, brought up 
in country quiet, who can remember how as 
children they were vaguely frightened when 
taken to what now seems a peaceful little 
town : the unwonted stir of human life, even 
the noise of wheels upon the paved streets, 
had in them something alarming. And still, 
in years more experienced and sophisticated, 
there are those to whom a vast city is awful. 





It bewilders, depresses, terrifies: with its 
suggestions of moral evil, of frightful want 
and misery and crime: you cannot under- 
stand how Christian people can live on quite 
gaily, with terrible exemplifications of what 
fallen human nature may do and may come 
to within a few hundred yards of their 
fireside. Of course, we, in this quiet place, 
know such things are: but it is different 
when they are brought so near. And then, 
to many, the hurry, the overdriven feeling, 
of the crowd of men, contrasts painfully. with 
the calm pulse and the unfevered thinking of 
rural scenes. They find it hard to take in 
that through use, London may seem just as 
still as St. Andrews: and that some will take 
the uneasy, driven mind and heart with them 
anywhere. And yet, after all is said that can 
be said of the depths of sin and misery that 
may be in a great city, even here it has with- 
in it, times beyond numbering, the best of the 
race. It has gathered to itself a boundless 
measure of the true, the good, the self-deny- 
ing, the hard-working for Christ: holy men, 
and women a very little lower than the 
angels: and beside things like these, I do 
not even name the bright broad cultured in- 
tellect, delivered from provincial narrowness, 
the rapid hand that wields the powerful pen 
as it is wielded only under metropolitan 
pressure, artist and author and thinker and 
statesman working to their level best in that 
stimulating atmosphere where sluggish dul- 
ness cannot be,—and the marvellous results, 
moral and material, of union and joint action, 
towers and palaces and libraries and instant 
knowledge of all that is passing at the very 
ends of the earth: the best physicians, ay 
and the best preachers, the stateliest churches, 
the most soul-uplifting praise. Not but that 
the privilege is great of those who live amid 
such surroundings: but heart is more pre- 
cious than head: and it has rather been for 
the vast and far-gathered moral treasure 
stored in it that the saintliest of mankind 
have clung to the crowded city: have loved 
the blank unlovely streets ; and have looked 
from afar on the cloud of smoke over the 
place, only thinking of the worth and tender- 
ness and noble generosity that are there : 
declaring, like Chalmers retreating to this 
sacred place, the dearest to him on God's 
earth, from the far less charming Glasgow, 
that richest in the wide horizon should ever 
be the quarter where fhe sun was setting 
over the unforgettable city of so.many Chris- 
tian and kind-hearted men: declaring, like 
that sweetest of living lyric poets, that saintly 
genius, Horatius Bonar, how, feeling as few 
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can tell they felt the charm of country still- 
ness and beauty, the eye still returns to the 
smoky city, with its tides of the human sea : 
and how, recognising beautiful moral fruitage 
and blossoms scattered over the fields of 
earth, still, still, still, “The city the store 
has gathered; And the garner of hearts is 
there!” 

Even here, then; and even now; we are 
able in so far to understand that it is in the 
city, in the gathering together of multitudi- 
nous souls, in their mutual help and warmth 
and cheer, in the intensifying of all their 
qualities that comes of these, that you will 
find human souls at their best, in all but 
quite exceptional instances: and thus we are 
prepared to accept the inspired assurance 
that in the glorified state, in some sense that 
conveys to our mind an impression which is 
true as far as it goes, not seclusion but 
society will be the condition of our life; not 
a population sparsely scattered over wide 
and lonely regions, but rather the gathering 
together of multitudes, kindly affectioned, 
hopeful, like-minded and like-hearted and 
brotherly, with great store of thoughts and 
feelings and recollections in common, a grand 
united Family ; that, to sum up all, vanished 
and out-grown and superseded Eden is to give 
place to “‘ that great city, the holy Jerusalem.” 
And already we understand that though soli- 
tary prayer. is a great privilege; though it has 
kept many a heart from breaking, to be 
allowed to enter into the closet and shut the 
door, and in great need and extremity to 
cry mightily though silently, from the very 
depths, to the Father which is in secret; 
yet, when things have not come to any 
awful extremity, but we are living in the 
average daylight of our life, wherein we do not 
feel that we must at any cost get apart and 
be alone,—the heart is wonderfully warmed 
and lifted up in united praise and prayer: 
there is something hearty and helpful in the 
presence of a congregation of Christ’s wor- 
shipping people waiting for His presence ac- 
cording to His word. And the chiefest means 
of grace of all, the flower and essence of all 
Christian worship, the Holy Communion of 
Christ’s Body and Blood, can be enjoyed only 
in company with other Christian souls. Here 
we must needs help one another, stand by 
one another: or the shower of blessing will 
not descend,—that is, will not descend save 
in one case in a million, out of all ordinary 
reckoning. The shrinking and timid soul 
(I have known many such) vaguely afraid in 
the gathering of its fellow-creatures, and 
best alone yet not alone with its Saviour, 








must, of necessity, join, in deep reality, with 
others here. Though even here, we know 
well, it is not with a great multitude of com- 
municants, in whose sight and presence there 
is ever, with some, a measure of disquieting 
flurry, that many find it best and happiest to 
go up the Mount of ordinances ; but rather 
in the peaceful gathering of a lesser congrega- 
tion, far nearer to the never-forgotten “two 
or three.” 

And now, though I know we are all ready 
humbly to accept whatever God tells us in 
His word concerning the last great Home of 
His children,—putting aside our own pre- 
possessions and likings if that were required : 
yet it is right to remember that all this de- 
scription in the Revelation of the Golden 
City is symbolical: is poetical in the highest 
degree ; and is not to be read as if it were 
some prosaic specification of worldly dimen- 
sions. It disquiets us not at all when Renan 
tells us that the heavenly Jerusalem “is in 
contradiction to all the sound rules of archi- 
tecture:” we know quite well that “we 
cannot take a perfect cube to represent a 
material city :” we quite understand that the 
imagery of gates and walls, the river which 
waters the city, and the trees on its banks, 
is intended to be interpreted in a spiritual 
and symbolic sense: and that the grand 
idea that looms through all is that the 
Church is the spiritual abode of God. Yet, 
with all that, we hold firmly that this beauti- 
ful imagery, carried into minute detail, con- 
veys to us essential truth. We are not to 
let ourselves be robbed of the veracity that 
the Golden City is a real and substantial 
place: with its gates that look not all one way, 
but invite the entrance of those of the most 
diverse characters, drawn from the most di- 
verse scenes: with its trae outward light and 
loveliness,—though doubtless the Lamb is 
the light of it, and the great glory is within: 
and with the assurance conveyed by all that 
elaboration of description, that every righte- 
ous and healthful desire of the renewed soul 
shall find its satisfaction there. 1 will not 
cease to believe, till I see the contrary, that 
every right wish of these craving hearts is 
appointed to be a fulfilled wish in that blessed 
Home: I have not shrunk when I heard 
from saintly lips the homeliest assurances of 
how delightful all things will be in Heaven ; 
knowing that these homely words speak vital 
truth in this, that if not ‘az, there will be 
something better. You say, the blossoms and 
the fragrance of the loveliest June day are 
nothing to what they will be in the Golden 
City. To that, Amen: I know that in the 
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deepest truth (which is not always the 
literal) it-will indeed be so. You say all the 
loveliness of the summer country, all the 
charm of the town where man’s gracefullest 
skill has made a miracle of piled-up stones, 
are nothing to what will smile on you in that 
holy Jerusalem. To that, Amen. I know 
that in the deepest truth (which is not always 
the literal) it will indeed be so. 

And therefore, I firmly believe that all the 


- charm of both town and country will be 


found in that great city. Everything about 
us now, that calms and soothes, that lifts us 
up to God: green retreats, hawthorn and 
lilac and blossoming apple-trees, primroses 
and green grass: all will be found in heaven: 
in that true sense found in heaven. It never 
did any mortal anything but good to look 
long on a bloom-bowed hawthorn-tree : there 
never was enjoyment less tinged with what 
is unworthy in our nature: there never was 
wish on which Christ would have smiled 
more kindly than that of the pale needle- 
woman, the poor little city child, for rural 
greenness and quiet. Wherefore, in heaven, 
these things, or things like them, or things 
better, will surely be. And the name of that 
city does not convey to our hearts one jot of 
what pains us in earthly cities here: sin and 
want and misery; children starved into 
crime ; white little faces looking at you 
with hungry despairing eyes ; haunts, black 
and foul and airless, where dwell human 
beings just. like ourselves, the thought of 
which is like to break one’s heart. You 
remember Who it was that ‘‘ beheld the city, 
and wept over it.” His tears are over now: 
but those likest unto Him have often done 
what He did; in the sense how little they 
could do to mend the irremediable ill. “It 
is all very well,” wrote Thomas Guthrie, 
“for men who see nothing but our noble 
castle, our spires and towers and palaces, 
to expatiate on the beauties of Edinburgh: 
if they would come with me to the Cowgate, 
I would let them see as much of the rotten- 
ness within as would break the charm.” 
But Jerusalem which is above has neither sin 
nor sorrow. No black walls, no airless courts, 
no foul and pestilential alleys: no cruel 
blows, no haggard faces, not a broken heart, 
not a frail poor creature struggling to do 
what crushes, not a reckless heathen soul. 
The gathering of a multitude there means 
only kindly converse, friends always near to 
lean on, to gladden, and the soul-uplifting 
worship of united thousands: That is what 
is meant by the Golden City: all the good 
that comes of the accumulation and neigh- 





bourhood of human souls beyond numbering, 
and none of the ill. 

Everything good and kind, everything 
beautiful and bright is there. That is the 
sure resultant of all the teaching of God’s 
word. And we will hold, God helping us, 
just by the simple ideas of our childhood, 
thinking of the unseen world to which each 
communion sees us nearer. We will reject 
altogether their teaching who in their zeal 
for heaven’s spiritual glories, would make 
you think that there is no such place at all. 
It may be simple teaching, fitted for an 
early stage in the spiritual development of 
the race, that we have in this Revelation. All 
we say is that God’s word will not befool 
us; and that the message it conveys to 
our hearts must be vitally and essentially 
true. 

A city of holy and blessed beings: and 
amid them, continually, the blessed Redeemer 
Himself, gracious as when He tabernacled 
among men; making all souls holy and 
blessed who see His face in beatific vision. 
Even here, among worldly temptations and 
sorrows and strifes, there never was seen 
anything so fair as the smile upon the face 
of Duty. And beautiful as everything must 
be about that great city, the holy Jerusalem, 
most beautiful by far will be the moral and 
spiritual loveliness of perfect goodness and 
truth and purity and kindness in every heart 
and every face there. Even we, darkened 
creatures, can see here, what we shall see 
far more clearly above, that beautiful as are 
blossoming trees and blue skies and blue 
sea,—beautiful as are hawthorn and honey- 
suckle and roses, more beautiful by far are 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness and temperance: 
more beautiful and blessed by far are souls 
poor in spirit, now indeed (as all can see) 
possessing the kingdom of heaven: souls 
mourners once, comforted now: meek souls, 
inheriting the better promised land: souls 
that hungered and thirsted after righteous- 
ness, and are satisfied now: merciful ones 
more merciful than ever, who have obtained 
mercy: and the pure in heart, seeing the 
King in His beauty, looking evermore upon 
the gracious face of our Saviour, our God. 

And there, the grand and full communion ; 
of which this is a shadow and no more. We 
bring sinful hearts, anxious hearts, weary 
hearts with us to the holy table: earthly 
cares and strifes cling to us, even here, 


“ Here is the warlike trumpet, 
There life set free from sin, 
When to the Last Great Supper 
The faithful shall come in.” 














ON THIS NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


IGHT and Song, on this New Year's | 


Day, 
Light and Song, 


Like the river at a fall, on- its seaward | 


way. 
For long it moves both dark and still, 
As if by the fate of a tyrant’s will, 
With never a cry 
As it passes by 


Where a million flowers their fragrance 


fling, 


And a million throstles and. blackbirds 


sing, 


And a million swallows on laughing wing 


Call to it every day— 
XIII—2 
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It moves along its steady way, 
It has no leisure to be gay. 
Yet now it breaks 
Through its own silver gates ; 
And all its drops like dancing feet, 
Part and join and part and meet ; 
With a thousand faces full of light, 
It is merry and sings with all its might. 


So the day that marks and divides 
the years, 
When the meal and the friends and 
happy cheers 
Great cares beguile, 
And serious claims 
Give way awhile 
To children’s games; 
To-morrow to move again to the sea 
Where all our rivers at rest shall be. 
B. W. G. 

















































The late Queen 


‘Ee name of Ranavalona II. has long 

been known throughout the length and 
breadth of Christendom as the first Christian 
sovereign of Madagascar; and the intelli- 
gence of her death, which occurred on July 13 
of last year, would be received with a sense 
of respectful sorrow by all who take an 
interest in the affairs of the great African 
island. She had been ailing for more than a 
year from gout and dropsy, which, notwith- 
standing the skill and care bestowed upon 
her by an educated native doctor, and two 
months’ residence at a place called Tsinjoa- 
rivo for change of air and scene, refused to 
leave her. Her death was somewhat sudden 
and unexpected; indeed, on the Monday 
or Tuesday preceding, those about her 
thought she would probably recover ; but on 
the Thursday evening she had an attack of 
catarrhal pneumonia, and at 7.30 the follow- 
ing morning she was gone. 

Ranavalona II. was born in the year 1829. 
She was the niece of Ranavalona 1., the 
great persecutor of Christians, and cousin of 
Rasohérina, and was a favourite of both 
these queens. Her father’s name was Raja- 
karatrimo, and her mother’s Rafarasda, who 
was the younger sister of Ranavalona I. 
Rafarasda had four children, of whom the 
late queen was the youngest. One brother, 
Rambdasalama, was a rival of Raddma II., 
and was banished. A second brother, Rama- 
hatra, was a judge; and Ramdnja, known in 
Mr. Ellis’s books as Prince Ramdnja, was 
disgraced by being made a common soldier, 
because of his being a Christian. 

The name of Ranavalona II. previous to 
her coronation, was Ramdma; but owing to 
the gentleness of her disposition she was 
sometimes called Ramdrabé (Miss Very- 
Gentle). She seems to have been devoid of 
any haughtiness of disposition even while 
still a child, notwithstanding her aristocratic 
birth. To her playmates she would frequently 
give little presents when they returned home 
from their games. And to her father’s slaves 
she was kind and forbearing, regarding them 
almost as brothers and sisters. A story is 
told of one of these slaves having stolen the 
sum of £20; when the slave was about to 
be accused of the theft to the queen, Rimdma 
came forward and refunded the money out 
of her own purse. 

On one occasion when Queen Ranava- 
lona I. went to a place called Manérinérina, 
Ramdma sent some one to find out the 
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of Madagascar. 


poorly clad and poorly fed among the soldiers 
that accompanied her Majesty, and supplied 
them with food and -clothing; and she is 
said on another occasion to have contracted 
small-pox by her mixing too freely with the 
common people. 

Before she came to the throne, she seems, 
notwithstanding her high lineage, to have 
been: in somewhat poor circumstances as 
compared with others of a similar social 
position, having but few attendants to wait 
upon her wants. She became a scholar in 
one of the schools of the London Missionary 
Society, where she acquired an elementary 
education. During the persecution Ramdma 
was known to have deep sympathy with the 
Christians, if not actually to have been one 
of them. Not unfrequently did she afford 
relief to those of them who were in distress ; 
and even while living within the palace she 
was ever ready to receive such as desired 
converse with her on religious matters, acts 
which must have exposed her to serious 
danger. On one occasion she was accused 
by her brother of being a‘ Christian, and was 
in danger of summary punishment, but was 
saved by Rainiharo, Commander-in-Chief and 
the then Prime Minister. Occasionally she 
would join the Christians in their secret 
meetings. A native account asserts that she 
received her first religious impressions at one 
of these meetings at Imiarivolanitra. She 
attended the meeting in disguise lest it 
should become known to her aunt, the Queen. 
On another occasion she entered the house 
of an old lady very early one cold morning 
to warm herself by the fire ; and as she was 
dripping with dew, her aged friend asked 
her where she had been such a night as that. 
“I have been,” she said, “to a meeting of 
Christians out yonder on the marsh;” to 
which the old woman replied with tears in 
her eyes, “The Lord prosper you in your 
seeking after Him thus.” 

On the death of Rasohtrina, Ramdma 
succeeded to the throne, April 1, 1868, under 
the title of Ranavalona II. After the hatred 
and persecution of Christianity by Ranava- 
lona I., and the utter indifference to it of 
Rasohérina, the people naturally felt curious, 
and. the Christian party anxious, to know the 
attitude towards Christianity the new queen 
would assume. This curiosity and anxiety 
were, however, soon set at rest, for, on her 
first appearance before her subjects on the 
balcony of the palace, and also at the funeral 
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of Rasohérina, there was a complete and 
marked absence of idols and idolatrous 
ceremonies. And on the day of the corona- 
tion, which took place on September 3, 
1868, it became still more evident that 
Christianity would not merely be tolerated 
by the new sovereign, but heartily embraced 
and encouraged. At the coronation of 
all former sovereigns the idols formed a 
chief feature in the ceremonies; but when 
Ranavalona II. appeared before the people 
to receive the crown of the kingdom, no 
idol was to be seen. On a small table on 
her right was a handsomely bound Bible 
along with a copy of the laws of Madagascar. 
On the four sides of the canopy above her 
head were written in letters of gold, ‘‘ Glory 
to God in the highest ;” “‘ Peace on earth ;” 
** Good-will toward men ;” “God be with us.” 
Towards the end of her speech the Queen 
quoted two passages of Scripture: “ For the 
commandment is a lamp; and the law is 
right ;” and “ Matk the perfect man, and 
behold the upright; for the end of that man 
is peace.” One direct reference was made 
to the “praying,” which was to the effect 
that it should neither be compulsory nor 
forbidden, “ for God made you.” 

In the following month (Oct. 24) the first 
regular meeting for Christian worship was 
held in the palace, and on the succeeding 
day orders were issued suppressing Sunday 
markets, and about the same time proclama- 
tions were made forbidding all work on that 
day. 

On November 17th of the same year the 
Queen attended the opening services at the 
new stone church at Ambodhipdtsy. This 
fact shows the sympathy of the Queen with 
the progress of the gospel, and also that 
ancient heathen superstitions were begin- 
ning to lose their hold ; for the site of the 
church at Ambodhipdtsy was for many years 
an execution ground, and no sovereign had 
ever hitherto been on the spot, lest defile- 
ment should ensue from too close proximity 
to the dead. This superstition, however, 
was, to the surprise of all, set at nought by 
the Queen in thus attending these services, 
A more decided proof, perhaps, than any 
that had yet appeared of the attachment of 
the Queen to the Christian religion was 
manifested on a certain occasion at Am- 
bdhimanga, when the Queen openly spoke 
to the people thus’: ‘‘While I have breath, 
the worship of the Lord Jehovah and Jesus 
Christ shall not cease in the land; so take 
this my word to the north and the south, to 
the east and the west.” 








On February 21, 1869, the Queen, together 
with the Prime Minister, was baptized by 
Andriambélo, the pastor of the church at 
Amparibé. In accordance with the usual 
practice, they promised to live in obedience 
to the precepts of Christ. They were re- 
ceived into communion four months after 
their baptism, the Queen expressly saying she 
wished to be received as a member exactly 
in the same way as her people. “For,” she 
said, “ we especially must submit to the rules 
of the Church, lest evil be the result.” 
She said moreover, ‘‘ We wish to be received 
just in the same way as all others who acknow- 
ledge the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

This profession of Christianity by the 
Queen was evidently real and sincere, and not 
adopted merely from motives of policy. Her 
character, judging as well from her early life 
as from native accounts, after making all due 
allowance for any tendency to exaggeration, 
seems to have been eminently Christian. All 
her public and private actions were appa- 
rently dictated by Christian motives; her 
two chief aims, to which all her policy was 
directed, were undoubtedly the religious and 
material progress of her people. She was a 
most devout believer in the power of the 
gospel; and one of her commonest sayings 
was, “I rest my kingdom upon God.” As 
to her belief in prayer, it would to many ap- 
pear almost like a mania, or a superstition. 
The apostle’s injunction to “pray without 
ceasing” she seemed to strive literally to 
carry out. Every day, while it was yet early 
morn, she would sing a hymn and engage in 
prayer. Before and after her morning meal 
there was prayer and thanksgiving. The sun 
had no sooner set than another hymn was 
sung, after which she again bent in prayer. 
Also before and after her evening meal prayer 
was again offered. On retiring to rest she 
engaged in private devotion. When she 
went out for an airing to her country seat, 
just outside the city; when she bathed at 
the annual ceremony of the Fandroana ; when 
she laid the foundation of a new house; 
when she went to Ambdhimanga, the ancient 
capital, or returned thence; when she ap- 
peared on state occasions before her people, 
prayer and praise were never forgotten ; they 
were the alpha and the omega ofall her actions. 
Even during her illness she refused to take 
her medicine unless a blessing on it had been 
first asked. She literally ceased to pray only 
when her heart ceased to beat. She did all 
this from no slavish dread or superstition ; 
it was a spontaneous delight. And as for 
her love of the Word of God, one native 
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writer says, “ That which her eyes delighted 
most to see was the Bible; that which was 
sweetest to her ears was the sound of the 
gospel.” 

Her life was graced by constant deeds of 
mercy and charity. At one time we hear of 
her weighing out medicine with her own 
hands for distribution among the sick during 
an epidemic of fever; at another of her in- 
viting a large number of poor to the palace, 
and giving them rice, money, or clothing. 
The widow was not forgotten in her lonelli- 
ness. One poor old woman, who was a 
playmate of the Queen’s in her youth, was 
frequently remembered by her. Kind en- 
quiries after her welfare were made, accom- 
panied by gifts of food from the Queen’s 
table, or presents of money. It is said that 
these little acts of kindness, showing the 
true queenly character of the woman, were 
constant, and that even the Prime Minister, 
her own husband, was unaware of the extent 
of her generosity. Apart from all her other 
gifts, £50 or £60 a month (a large sum in 
Madagascar) was regularly paid out in pri- 
vate donations to poor churches, or to such 
as were erecting new buildings, &c. For 
several years she employed two English me- 
dical men for the benefit of her people, de- 
fraying all expenses (amounting to about 
41,000 annually) out of her own money. 
Indeed, the life of Ranavalona II. was one 
continued flow of charity ; and remembering 
that the income of a sovereign in Mada- 
gascar must necessarily be small, the extent 


.of her generosity was marvellous. 


A merciful disposition again was no less a 
characteristic of the late Queen of Mada- 


.gascar than her charity. During her reign 


very few criminals were put to death. How 
different from this was the reign of Ranava- 
lona I., when bloodthirstiness indulged it- 
self to the full. Not unfrequently this mer- 
cifulness of character was imposed upon 
by her servants, who would rob their mis- 
tress of money or other articles, for which 
they were subjected to a comparatively slight 
punishment ; for it was an exceedingly bitter 
thing to her to have to condemn and punish 
her people. 

Her last great act of mercy (for some 
members of the Government advised a severer 
policy) was to convey safely to the coast, 
under a strong escort, the French subjects 
residing in the interior of the island, who, 
had they been left to the mercy of the mob, 
would doubtless have been massacred. 

Her fondness for children may also be 
mentioned as another pleasing feature in her 





character. She had no children of her own ; 
but several of those of her relations were con- 
tinually at her side, playing around her in her 
palace, sitting at her feet in church, or nest- 
ling near her even on great state occasions. 

It was in the month of May, 1882, that 
this good and gracious queen first became 
seriously ill. During the greater part of her 
illness she was under the constant care of 
Dr. Rajaona, a skilful Malagasy doctor, who 
learned his profession in Scotland, and who 
for about four years was the resident medical 
officer of the Ingham dispensary, near South 
Shields. In October a change of air was ad- 
vised, when the whole court, accompanied by 
alarge retinue, repaired to Tsinjoarivo, a beau- 
tiful spot, about two days to the south-east 
of the capital, and situated on the western 
outskirts of the large forest that is supposed 
to run round the island. The Queen, how- 
ever, receiving no benefit from the change, 
they returned to Antananarivo in December. 
After this she began to improve a little in 
health, but the improvement, unfortunately, 
did not continue, though occasionally, owing 
to the fluctuation in the severity of the 
disease, hopes were entertained of her re- 
covery. On the evening before her death, it 
was not thought that the end was so near as 
it proved to be; for when the Prime Minister 
asked one of the pastors present to offer 
prayer, the Queen sat up on her bed and 
bowed her head with the rest. About two 
o’clock in the morning there was an earth- 
quake * which shook the palace. The Queen 
asked what it was, and one of the officers 
near told her. At six o'clock some one 
offered her water to drink, when it was found 
that she was engaged in prayer. At 7.30 on 
the morning of Friday, July 13th, 1883, after 
reigning a little over fifteen years, the Chris- 
tian Queen of Madagascar quietly passed 
away. 

The sad event was announced about mid- 
day by a sudden and heavy firing of cannon, 
when the large weekly market, which was 
being held at the time, fell into a state of 
disorder in a moment, and crowds upon 
crowds of people—the men with their hats 
off, and the women in the act of dishevelling 
their hair—rushed to the palace to hear the 
Prime Minister announce the sad tidings and 
proclaim the appointment of her successor, 
Ranavalona III. 

On the Monday following a simple funeral 
service was held in the Royal Chapel, nearly 


* This seemed strongly to confirm the Malagasy belief that 
on the near approach of the death of a govereign some remark- 
able phenomenon, as a comet, supernatural fire, an earthquake, 
&c., 1s sure to appear. 
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all the foreigners then resident in the capital 
being present, after which the body was taken 
for burial to the ancient capital of Ambdhi- 
manga, about ten miles to the north of Antana- 
narivo. Thefuneral cortege passed through vast 
crowds of the mourning populace, who were 
deeply and visibly affected. Some of them 
cried— 

“ O our mistress in whom we had peace, O! 

O our queen of much gentleness, O ! 

O our sovereign wise and gracious, O! 
RaAnavalona slow to see our sins, O! 

Great indeed is our grief for thee, Ramdrabé, 0!” 

At midnight of the 17th July, the deceased 
Queen was buried (or as the Malagasy say of 
sovereigns “ hidden”) in the grave of Rana- 
valona I. She was buried in the same grave 
as her aunt, not because of any special desire 
having been expressed by the Queen to that 
effect, but rather on the strength of a dream 
which she had had some time before her 
death that they were both sleeping in the 
same bed. And so it comes about that 
Ranavalona I., the great persecutor of Chris- 
tians, and Ranavalona II., the devout be- 
liever, lie together in one sepulchre. 

On the occasion of her burial, as many as 
one thousand oxen were killed, the beef 
being distributed among the people. Mourn- 
ing was universally observed, though the 
Queen, a short time before her death, ex- 
pressed a wish that as little fuss as possible 
might be made at her funeral. Many of the 
ancient and vexatious practices followed on 
such occasions were quietly laid aside, though 








it may truly be said that the Malagasy have 
never mourned the death of a sovereign with 
such reality and depth of grief, with such 
sincerity of lamentation, as they have their 
beloved Ranavalona II. 

When Ranavalona II. came to the throne 
in 1868, there were, in connection with the 
London Missionary Society, about 120 
churches; at the time of her death there 
were about 1,200. The number of day-schools 
in existence at the time of her accession was 
25 or thereabouts ; at the time of her death 
it was about goo. 

The promulgation of a new code of laws is 
another event worthy of record. This code 
comprises 305 statutes. Of the more import- 
ant of these may be mentioned one compelling 
the attendance of children at school ; another 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors (applying only to the 
central provinces, however); and a third for- 
bidding the importation and exportation of 
slaves. 

Numerous improvements of a minor 
character might be mentioned, but the fore- 
going will suffice to show the great progress 
that has been made in Madagascar in matters 
of a social, political, and religious character 
during the comparatively short reign of 
Ranavalona II., and which will cause her 
name ever to be held in the greatest honour 
and affection by all succeeding generations 
of Malagasy. , 

R. BARON, 





SHEPHERDLESS LAMBS. 


By Mrs. G. S. REANEY. 


T was no unusual thing for a parcel to be 
brought to “hat busy home, yet there 
were facts attending the coming of this one 
which gave it an importance unknown to 
all. The cabman intrusted with it had had 
difficulty in finding the house, owing to the 
least possible misdirection, and he had asked 
for an extra fare to compensate for loss of 
time and increased distance. A little chat 
with him as to the point of starting had elicited 
the fact, that a gentleman had committed the 
parcel to his charge, saying hurriedly, “ Drive 
to the address, and don’t lose any time about 
it.” Paid his extra fare, the man withdrew 
with a civil, “ Good night, sir,” and the parcel 
was placed in a room where parcels generally 
were put to await the unpacking. There it 
would have remained until the morning, for 





it was late—past half-past ten o’clock—but | 





for the fact of the cabman’s explanation of 
the way in which he had come into possession 
of it, 

‘“*T will undo it to-night,” said the master 
of the house, gently taking the package from 
the servant’s hands. 

“‘ Do,” said his wife, more by way of secur- 
ing her husband’s help in unpacking what 
looked like an important parcel, than from 
any curiosity to see what was within. 

And thereupon the string was untied, the 
brown-paper removed, and a long hamper 
basket brought to view. Ithad a simple lid, 
unfastened, and a handle at one end. The 
lid lifted, and a never-to-be-forgotten picture 
met the gaze. A sleeping babe lying full- 
length, dressed in cloak and hood, its little 
head pillowed upon various articles of its 
baby wardrobe, carefully folded; its little 
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hands so placed together as if in mute appeal 
for sympathy, protection, love, and shelter. 

Oh, what a sight for any woman to behold ! 
and especially for one to whom the gift of 
motherhood had brought out into fuller de- 
velopment the large, beautiful love of chil- 
drea—God’s gift to womanhood. _Instinc- 
tively that mother fell upon her knees and 
kissed the sleeping babe—the natural homage 
of a woman’s heart to ‘one of the Father’s 
little ones.” The soft baby cheek was warm, 
but a certain perfume from the baby mouth 
proclaimed the fact that the infant had been 
drugged. (Qh, the might-have-been, had the 
parcel been left until the morrow before being 
opened!) Would the child even now sleep 
itself to death? No; the eyes are opening as 
the mother-arms lift the infant from its basket 
to her knee. . They gaze upwards with a 
wondering, questioning look, and then the 
tiny face seeks the comfort of the breast, but, 
before becoming conscious of its disappoint- 
ment that stranger arms are holding it, it 
sinks again into its heavy, unnatural slumber. 

A shepherdless lamb, alone in a dreary 
waste, where by no fault of its own it found 
itself: shepherdless, but none the less a 
lamb that it is so: a lamb of a strayed—His 
strayed—sheep. 

Now, what is the practical outcome of a 
scene such as this? A mother’s heart full of 
tender compassion for this stranger child 
might yet feel powerless to lavish its love 
upon it. The circumstances of home-life, the 
absolute rule of every-day plans, the pro- 
bability that to receive one thus sent might 
mean to receive a dozen: all these things 
could render the Aoming of this little guest 
undesirable, if not impossible. 

Where then is the present fold for this 
shepherdless lamb? A workhouse ward— 
the careof everybody, and the special thought 
of none—that is one fold provided; or a 
Home for “‘ waifs and strays,” where “ as no- 
body’s child” this mite of five or six weeks 
would chance its share of love and attention 
bestowed upon a small multitude of little 
ones as much alone in the world as itself. 

Let me beg the question for a minute. 
These little ones, fresh from the hand of God, 
what is to be their mission in the world? 
Made lovable, to love and to be loved, it is 
theirs surely to win the sad and weary, the 
careless and depraved, back to the thought of 
God — back to the longing, but half-stifled, 
within the heart of deing and doing good. It 
is their mission to arouse the selfish from their 
selfishness, to expand the sympathies and 
purify the motives of kindly hearts. Ah! who 











can measure the glorious work made pos- 
sible in the heart and home to which this 
little child had come, and from which, with its 
heaven-born ministry, it has been sent away ? 

If this, then, be true, why take from the 
child its God-like mission by placing it amid 
circumstances which, however tenderly and 
kindly intended from a natural point of view, 
must rob it of the special love, the special 
thought, the secial place possible to its pos- 
session only in the divinely thought-out little 
and real home life? A child’s mission is the 
mission of love—love within its own heart 
opening out—growing in strength and beauty 
as it lives within the love of others. And in 
this education of love lies all the hope of the 
child’s future. The waters of a river strong 
with the force and energy of gathered fulness, 
but flowing amid foul putrefactions, may be 
filtered, and purified, and made fit for human 
use; but why wait to filter there? These 
waters at the river’s source would be pure 
without the filtering. Philanthropic agencies 
are largely directed to the filtering and puri- 
fying of growh-up lives soiled with sinful 
living ; but lives young, and fresh, and beau- 
tiful, in virtue of their babyhood alone, how 
few think of so nurturing these that they 
may be spared cruel and woeful contamina- 
tion with evil ! 

That babe, lying in its little ark, floated 
down the dark streams of London life, like 
its little prototype the child of a slave, which 
the world did not want, starts a grave ques- 
tion. What do these unwanted baby’s lives 
need ? Homes? Institutions? Refuges? 

No! They need to nestle warm and snug 
within some mother-arms—to hide away and 
be, hidden within a human love. It is, may 
be, the child of a husbandless woman. Is 
there no husbandless woman who can mother 
it still? Is there no little home that is childs 
less? Are there no even matured maiden 
arms that are empty ? 

Countless mother-arms are to be found. 
The childless homes, where the music of baby 
laughter is unheard, are thousands. How 
many a married life rests beneath a felt 
shadow which this little child could lift! 
Should it not be the first thought in such cases 
to remember, as a matter of course, these to 
whom God has not given children of their 
own, that we ought to carry to their yearning 
hearts the God-made, unwanted children of 
other people ? 

But not only in childless homes would we 
seek for mother-arms to nurse the lonely, 
loveless babe —we would go farther, and 
plead with the wxmarried sisters of our land. 
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God has implanted in womanhood the 
mother’s love, called into fuller being and 
matured when the wife receives her gift of 
motherhood—when, for the first time, she 
realises that one little life is utterly and abso- 
lutely dependent upon Aer care, her thought, 
her love. But why wait for natural mother- 
hood to mature the love which has been an 
instinct of the heart from infancy (watch the 
toddling, prattling little girl of two or three 
summers as she mothers the doll she hugs to 
her baby bosom)? The love is there; the 
possession of the child will mature it. Why 
should our sister-women lavish upon mother- 
less pet poodles or tabby kittens, not 
wanted at their first home, the love God 
gave them for the babes of humanity, to 
whom love means life, joy, education? But 
even the kittens’ and the. poodles’ home 
would be more pleasant to them tumbling 
about on your hearth with a baby. 

This is the bitter cry of one of England’s 
unmarried sisters. “A millionth woman in 
superfluous herds.” To her, with all the 
capacities of loving, waiting and strong 
within her nature, life without baby-love is, 
and is so felt by many, a dreary waste. In- 
tellectual. pursuits may engross the mind, but 
they cannot satisfy the heart. Spiritual life 
teaches submission to “a higher will ;” but 
it does not take away the love. But might 
it not be asked, “Is it submission to ‘a 
higher will’ for a woman, with all a mother’s 
instincts, because by some of the chance 
circumstances of life she does not happen to 
be married and blessed with children of her 
own, is it God’s will that she should sup- 
press, stifle, crush out of existence the love 
He has put within her heart?” If it is not 
His will, then what is to be done with the 
love He has given ? 

Look at the picture. Here, on the one 
hand, are the children from their lonely posi- 
tion in life mutely appealing for the special 
love and care which are the right of baby- 
hood and childhood, thrust into workhouses, 
crowded wholesale with men and women 
whose lives have not always been of the 
purest ; or reeeived into Homes associated 
with some praiseworthy Christian work, but, 
with few exceptions, hugely bigger than God, 
in His largest thought, ever conceived of a 
Home—not coming one after another in little 
steps like the families about, all mixed up, 
boys and girls. God has put far too many 
claims in these little strangers for a place 
like that. 





And they. are all so very tiny | 


that it needs the personal eye and the per- | 
the law of Christ.” 


sonal love even to perceive them, 


Then see, on the other hand (passing 
over childless wives pining for “the sound 
of a baby voice, the touch of a baby hand”), 
the unmarried sisters of society, just well: off 
enough to find no excuse “ to work for their 
living,” spending their lives with a thirst for 
love unsatisfied. Watch them busying them- 
selves for the sake of being busy, yearning to 
be useful, yet denied the daily charge of a work 
they would of all others choose—the care of 
children ; hear them say to those not likely 
to misunderstand them, “‘It is not to be 
married that we crave, but oh! for children 
of our very own to love and live for !” 

Now look at this hamper, and find a 
solution ‘of jthe problem, “What must be 
done with these shepherdless lambs ?” 

Is it not this-very instinct which makes so 
many richly-dowered natures love and pam- 
per cats and puppies? Surely, if the love 
has not gone from their hearts, “ the crown” 
at least “has fallen from their heads.” 
Many a sorrowful home of the hard-working. 
classes, already Overstocked with children, 
would spare its new-born, now motherless, 
baby to some motherly woman eager for its 
possession. “Why should it not be recog- 
nised in all classes at least of Christian 
society, if aéireumstances made it right—for 
duties never clash, and an aged parent might 
present claims which allow no surplus time 
or energy for other ministrations—if circum- 
stances permitted, that the most natural thing 
for loving-hearted, leisure-possessing women 
to do with their love and leisure would be 
to adopt one of these little ones? Why 
may women weep over the tragedy of some 
romantic novel, and be forbidden by pre- 
judiced friends (whose opinions they.have a 
right to value, but who must not be God to 
them, or take the place of God) to take pity 
on the real story of lonely lives lived iby 
uncared-for children, gathering such lives 
into their own arms as the natural conse- 
quence of practical sympathy? 

Perhaps it is that society forgets, and 
“ friends ” do not understand, and our own 
hearts are slow to realise, that all children 
born into the world are ‘children of the 
heavenly Father sent to do their part in 
winning back to heart-longing—the first 
step to life-purity—those who have forgotten 
the Child Jesus, and whose lives, whether in 
West-end drawing-room or East-end dwell- 
ing, have been content to live in and to love 
the darkness of selfishness and sin, rather 
than the light of God’s love and sacrifice. 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil 
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PALM-TREES. 


Their Place in Palestine. 


By W. C. PROCTER, AvTHoR 
oF “LIGHTS AND SHADOWS ON 
THE HILLs OF GALILEE.” 


+% would be a.curious ques- 

tion whether mankind have 
found their best friends amongst 
the animal or the vegetable crea- 
tion. Though the virtues and 
the value of the horse and dog 
are undeniable, they surely may 
be matched by the wheat plant 
and the vine and fig tree, so 
frequently referred to in Scrip- 
ture. But for an all-embracing 
and complete supply of human 
wants, at least in a simple state 
of society, perhaps the date- 
palm is unrivalled. The natives 
in the oasis of the great Sahara 
desert literally depend upon it 
for meat and drink, for clothing, 
and for lodging. Dressed in a 
variety of ways, its fruits serve 
as sustenance not only to man 
but also to his cattle, his horses, 
sheep, and goats. The sap 
drawn from the trunk of the 
tree affords him an agreeable 
drink when fresh, and a danger- 
ously intoxicating beverage when 
fermented. The soft, flexible 























inner bark he weaves into baskets, twines 
into strong thread, and even adapts for pur- 
poses of clothing. The timber frames of houses 
he makes of the hard external wood of the 
trunk, and their roofs he forms of the broad 
leaves of the tree covered over with clay and 


weighted with stones. Thus there is abso- 
lutely no part of the date-palm which may 
not be made useful to mankind; and the 
natives who understand it could sustain life 
literally with no other sustenance. 

Amongst its other virtues the palm is re- 
markably prolific. It begins to bloom in 
December, and continues to put forth blos- 
soms until March. The earliest fruit is ready 
about June; but successive generations of 
blossoms continue to ripen until the month 
of November. Thus it may be said to be 
active in production throughout the whole 
year; it never rests for a single month. 
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Every seventh year, however, is a sort of 
Sabbatic period, in which it is said to take 
some relaxation. But this can scarcely be 
accepted literally. No tree produces equally 
throughout all the years of its life; and the 
statement made about the palm may be taken 
as meaning that, on the average, a poorer 
crop than usual may be expected every 
seventh year. The amount of fruit produced 
also during each year is very considerable. 
Each tree is said to yield on an average 
four or five hundredweight. 

The tree is generally regarded as an in- 
stance of beauty, or rather, perhaps, of grace. 
To English eyes it lacks the swelling curves 
and soft verdure of our woodland scenes. 
Its attractions are wholly of a foreign sort. 
But the aspiring simplicity of its stem con- 


'trasted with the feathery pendants of its 


crown, and the rich clusters of fruit drooping 





Scenting the Water. 


from the summit, form altogether a striking | minds of the ancients with the palm-tree is 
picture characteristic of Eastern lands. That | sufficiently proved by the name Pheenicia, 
There is also a 


‘Palestine was specially associated in the | which is derived from it. 
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well-known medal of the 
Roman Emperor Vespasian, 
on which Judea is represented 
by the emblem of a maiden 
weeping under a palm-tree. 
It is, however, a singular cir- 
cumstance that the tree itself 
is very rarely mentioned in the 
Bible, and its fruit absolutely 
never, unless in one doubtful 
passage of the Book of Chroni- 
cles, where it appears in the 
margin. Nevertheless, men- 
tion is made of it at some of 
the most critical periods of 
sacred history, and the names 
of several sacred sites are de- 
rived from it. Thus, when the 
Israelites on their way towards 
Sinai from Egypt arrived at 
Elim, they found there twelve 
wells of water and threescore 
and ten palm-trees. It was 
precisely such a position as 
the palm-tree loves. It must 
have water; but it prefers to 
find that water in the sandy 
bottoms of ancient seas, where 
it is often brackish. 

Jericho was celebrated as 
the city of palm-trees, and its - 
groves were conspicuous in 
the vision of Moses from Pis- 
gah. From that time until 
the Roman’ period the palm- 
trees of Jericho are frequently 










































Clump of Palms on the Oasis of _Kufra. 
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mentioned ; and Herod the Great took so | sl bie the former was pursuing in the won- 
much interest in them that the Roman poet | derland of the East those brilliant cam- 


Horace jocularly alludes to his taste as a/| 


proverb of the tinie. Among these groves 
of palm Antony and Cleopatra wandered, 


paigns which were to have so disastrous a 
termination. Romance is too often allied 
with sin, and to the Roman, in whom 


Leaves and Fruit. 


martial energy 
effeminate luxury and base affections, we 
may well imagine that the strange, graceful 
vegetation of the wonderland he mastered | 
formed in his eyes a fitting framework for the | 
transcendent beauty of the evil woman who | 
was his ruin. These same groves suffered 
sad devastation when the final judgment fell 


upon the City of the Great King. The trees | 


were cut down in large numbers, and were 
carried to the Roman camp, where they were 
used as war material in the construction of | 
Roman machinery for the siege. In the 
days of Justin Martyr, that is, in the second | 
century, there were still palm-trees in the | 
neighbourhood of Jericho, but at the pre- 
sent day it is doubtful if there is even | 
one left. 

The symbol of Vespasian receives a sin- 
gular and striking illustration from the story 
of Deborah in the Book of Judges. That 
heroine of sacred history is related to have 
come and taken up her dwelling “ under the 
palm-tree of Deborah, between Ramah and | 
Bethel, in the land of Ephraim.” The pro- 


was strangely allied with | 


phetess sitting under the palm-tree is pre- 
| cisely the image chosen by the Romans to 
| Popresont the conquered country. But it is 
impossible to suppose that they can: have 
had any reference to this particular incident. 
| It is a little puzzling to find that another‘and 
| earlier Deborah is associated. with another 
| celebrated: tree in the same locality. For in 
the thirty-fifth chapter of Genesis we are told 
| that, in the neighbourhood of Bethel, Deborah, 
Rebecca’ s nurse, died, ‘‘and she was buried 
beneath Bethel under an oak, and the name 
| of it was called Allon Bachuth, that is, the 
| Oak of weeping.” Now in the fourth chap- 
| ter of Judges it certainly appears as though 
| the palm-tree there mentioned had already 
| been known as “ the palm-tree of Deborah” 
| before the prophetess took up her abode in its 
‘shade. It is impossible to help. suspecting 
that one tree only is concerned. The pro- 
| phetess came there because it was recognised 
| already as having sacred associations. How 
| the confusion arose between oak and palm it 
is not for us to say. It may be that, after 
| the ancient oak had perished, a remarkable 
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palm-tree took its place in the associations 
of the locality. 

Another place to which the palm-tree gave 
a name was Hazezon Tamar, on the western 
borders of the Dead Sea, apparently to be 
identified with Engedi. The former name 
signifies “the felling of the palm-tree.” It is 
curious that any place should have taken 
its appellation from what we should have 
imagined to have been so very common a 
circumstance. It almost seems as though, 
at that early date, the palm-tree might have 
been too precious to be cut down, or this par- 
ticular grove may have had a sacred charac- 
ter, and hence the felling of a tree therein 
would be a circumstance perhaps associated 
with horror. At any rate, it would seem to 
have had the name in very remote times, for 
in that most remarkable chapter of Genesis 
describing the incursion of the four kings 
from Mesopotamia against the cities of the 
plain, it is said that the Amorites at that time 
dwelt in Hazezon Tamar. It was near there 
that the invaders joined battle with the five 
kings against whom they made war ; and the 
place in question seems to have been amongst 
the plundered towns. This same Hazezon 
Tamar was long afterwards the scene of a 
sanguinary incident in the history of Judah ; 
for there the Moabites, the Amorites, and 
the Edomites came out against King Jehosha- 
phat to battle, and Jerusalem was full of 
terror at their numbers and strength. But 
when the king and his people humbled 
themselves and sought counsel from God, 
the prophet Jahaziel assured them that their 
deliverance would be secured without any 
exertion on their part. “ Believe in the 
Lord your God,” said the king, ‘so shall ye 
be established ; believe his prophets, so shall 
ye prosper.” Accordingly, they went forth 
in confidence, and from the heights they saw 
that their invading foes had fallen out among 
themselves. Moab and Ammon were com- 
bined against the Edomites, and the hostile 
camp in Hazezon Tamar was full of dead 
bodies and abandoned treasures. 

In 2 Chronicles viii. 4 we are told that 
Solomon “ built Tadmor in the wildetness.” 
There are very good grounds for believing 
thatthis Tadmor was afterwards the celebrated 
city of Palmyra, the ruins of which are the 
admiration of modern travellers. The word 
‘ladmor is avariation of Tamar, “ palm tree.” 
It has been indeed asserted that the reading 
in Chronicles ought to be Tamar, and itis 
argued that the reference is to another city 
of this apparently common name. But the 


association of Hamath with Tamar in the 








same verse seems to indicate that they 
were at least in the same direction; and 
this would help to confirm the inference 
that the city afterwards called Palmyra is 
meant. 

There is nothing at all improbable in the 
supposition. The dominion of Solomon was 
very extensive, stretching literally “from the 
river unto the ends of the earth,” that is from 
the Euphrates to the Great Sea or Mediter- 
ranean. He had enlightened views as to the 
importance of commerce, and one of the 
principal mercantile tracks of that day was 
the line from Damascus by Palmyra to the 
Euphrates. It seems, therefore, extremely 
probable thathe would be fully alive to the im- 
portance of this site. It was alittle oasis in the 
midst of the desert marked by the ostrich-like 
plumes of the palm which everywhere springs 
up in such a climate “ at the scent of water.” 
Of the fortunes of this settlement during the 
shock of Eastern empires which overwhelmed 
the kingdom of Israel we know little or no- 
thing. But it isnot at all improbable that it 
was a station on the return route of the Jews 
from their captivity in Babylon. In fact the 
words of Isaiah concerning “ the voice of him 
that crieth in the wilderness, make straight in 
the desert a highway for our God,” would 
seem to apply to such a route. That it sur- 
vived all the revolutions which took place 
appears to be tolerably certain, for the 
Romans regarded it as a station of great im- 
portance, and spent large sums of money 
upon its restoration and enlargement. Pliny 
the elder, writing in the first century, speaks 
of Palmyra as a city noble in situation, 
remarkable for the richness of its soil and its 
sparkling waters, by means of which a vast 
tract had been reclaimed from the surround- 
ing desert. During the confusions that 
ensued upon the conflicts of Rome with the 
later kingdom of Persia an extraordinary 
woman, Zenobia, the widow of a Palmyrene 
senator, undertook the daring design of 
making to herself in this desert solitude an 
independent kingdom. The stories of her 
beauty may doubtless be the work of imagi- 
nation naturally attracted by her extraor- 
dinary achievements. But that she was a 
woman of strong character and of brilliant 
gifts is certain. For some time she succeeded 
in resisting the Roman armies sent against 
her. At length, however, as was inevitable, 
she succumbed, and her city became a per- 
manent station for a Roman garrison until the 
final decay of the empire. 

The beauty of the monuments still surviv- 
ing is doubtless in a measure the effect of 
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surprise. After journeying wearily for more 
than a hundred miles through a monotonous 
desert the traveller sees the horizon feathered 
with a fringe of palms, and presently meets, 
mingled with their verdure, the sparkling 
ruins ofancient art. It is impossihie to con- 
tend that the colonnades yet standing can 
pretend to rival in perfection the monuments 
of Athens or of Rome. But they come upon 
the visitor as such a surprise, and they are in 
such marked contrast with their surroundings, 


that they seem to him unrivalled in the world. 
Such are the vicissitudes of earthly change. 
The spot once known only to a few desert 
rangers as affording welcome shade and 
refreshment amidst the wilderness became 
first a royal station of traffic between Solo- 
mon’s wealthy kingdom and Assyria, after- 
wards an ostentatious manifestation of Rome’s 
imperial magnificence, and finally subsides 
into an object of a too often idle curiosity to 





the holiday tourist. 





ANECDOTES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
EARLY METHODISTS. 


By S. W. CHRISTOPHERS., 


FIRST 


UCH menas Wesley, Whitfield, and their 
companions, come before us in the 
general history of their times as great re- 
ligious leaders, Their biographers introduce 
them in full dress, or in such a style that they 
are seen only in the light of their pre-eminent 
gifts and graces. We come a little nearer to 
them by ‘aid of their written journals or let- 
ters, but still not near enough to see them 
entirely free from official surroundings, dis- 
guising circumstance, or mere side-lights. 
To get a fair notion of them as human reali- 
ties in every-day indoor life we must listen to 
those who cherish recollections of quiet inter- 
course with them at the fireside, at the frugal 
meal, and amidst the doings of home, and 
ordinary life. 

One little incident sometimes does more 
to show us a man’s self than all his set 
biographers have told us. When Horace 
Walpole says, with a cynical grin, that he 
had “been at one opera lately, and that was 
Mr. Wesley’s;” that those who sang had 
‘charming voices,” and sang hymns to Scotch 
ballad tunes, but so long “that one would 
think they were already in eternity, and knew 
how much time they had before them ;” and 
that the preacher, Wesley, was “a lean, 
elderly man, fresh-coloured, his hair smoothly 
combed, and he wondrous clean,” we may 
learn that Wesley, with all his spiritual dead- 
ness to the world, was very careful about his 
personal appearance in public. But we see 
the man more fully in his peculiar personal 


nicety in his encounter with a slovenly | 


washerwoman in a western farm-house at 
which he was entertained. A daughter of 
that house was the witness. She had left the 


PAPER, 


| parental roof, had married, and was, when I 
| knew her, the mature mistress of her own farm. 
| She would often entertain her Methodist 
visitors with stories about Wesley and his 
| preachers, on whom, as a girl, she used to 
| think it an honour to wait. 
| “Mr. Wesley,” she said, “was very par- 
| ticular about his linen. There must never 
be a spot on it. Some of his preachers were 
the same in niceness. Thomas Ranken one 
day pointed to a spot on his shoe as he was 
going out and said, ‘ Look at that! that is 
like a stain of sin upon the soul, it mars the 
beauty of the whole man!’ Mr. Wesley was 
particular, too, about giving as little trouble 
as possible in the house. And so he would 
never allow my mother to have any of his 
things washed in the house; they were to 
be put out at his expense. One day the 
washerwoman brought his linen and waited 
for,her money. . But Mr. Wesley found that 
his ruffles were so badly washed and so 
smutted with the iron that he could not wear 
them. His ruffles had always been patterns 
of whiteness. The woman was called to look 
at the unwearable linen. ‘I really think,’ 
said Mr. Wesley, ‘ that these ruffles are dirtier 
now than before they were washed.’ The 
woman answered saucily, ‘Dirtier, ar’ "em! 
an’ ’spose they are! they are good enough 
for a canorum /’ ‘The dear little man made 
no reply, paid the woman, and then looked 
at the ruffles again in a way which made me 
think that dirty ruffles were a greater trial to 
him than the washerwoman’s abuse. He 
smiled at my mother and said, ‘ Sister Harris, 
I must ask you to get these things made 
| decent for me. Dear! dear! they really are 
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the worse for washing!’ Dear little man, he 
was so particular about his ruffles.” 

Yes, and we get a good view of the man as 
we think of him thus “ particular about his 
ruffles” while he was bent upon spreading 
holiness through the land, and taking the 
world as his parish. 

At the same time we are better able to 
appreciate the character of many of the lay 
agents which early Methodism called into 
action when aided by the recollections of 
those who knew them, and we see how their 
native powers and natural tempers were first 
brought into exercise, and how the circum- 
stances and surroundings of their earlier 
sinful life gave a peculiar shaping to their 
character and manners when they’ became 
Christian evangelists. A single passage in 
the life of one man of this class may throw 
such light upon his character as to render us 
unwilling that he should be other than he 
was, unpolished, but faithful and true. 

An old. Methodist of Camelford .used to 
tell the story of a great wrestler’s conversion. 
The man was a champion, conscious of his 
masterly power, and proud of his skill. He 
was the acknowledged leader of his class, and 
took the most active part in getting up the 
annual games. He was induced one evening 
to attend a Methodist revival service. There 
he felt a grip upon him against which he was 
powerless. The strong man was brought to 
the dust, and “roared for the disquietude of 
his soul.” He found the mercy which he 
sought, and then came the remarkable turn- 
ing over of all his powers to the cause of his 
divine Master. He who had shouted in the 
ring now shouted in the house of prayer. He 
who had cheered at the victory of wrestlers 
now sang over penitent and converted souls, 
and all his energies were turned to efforts to 
save his old companions. They were afraid 
of him, and kept out of his way. His zeal 
became intense. He was neither afraid nor 
ashamed to declare what God had done for 
him. Some, however, prophesied that he 
would not keep his religion long. “ Let the 
next wrestling day come and he will not 
stand out against the temptation,” they said ; 
‘he will be at his old play.” The day came, 
the ground was crowded, and there was he! 
They cheered him, and he flung his hat into 
the ring—that was the mode of challenge. 
Another hat went in; his challenge was 
accepted. He and his antagonist entered 
the ring and stripped for the contest. After 
the manner of wrestlers they shook hands 
before they began. Instead, however, of 
releasing the hand of his fellow he fell on his 





knees, and pulled the other down by his side, 
saying, “ It is my custom now to ask God’s 
blessing on what Iam about to do—let us 
pray!” ‘There was an instant rush of the 
crowd towards him, and cudgels’ were 
flourished over his head; but he prayed on 
with his mighty voice, and in great passion 
of soul wrestled with God on behalf of the 
multitude. The man who had accepted his 
challenge was subdued, and knelt by him in 
a posture of defence against the mob. Prayer 
prevailed; one and another skulked away, 
and by-and-by the field was cleared, and the 
praying man led away his companion in 
peace. 

The converted champion also turned 
preacher, and his words were full of spirit, 
wisdom, and force. All the warmth of his 
nature was engaged, and his efforts, extra- 
vagant as they would appear to some, resulted 
in the salvation of many a neighbour. He 
was not understood by all, and by a few was 
condemned or laughed at; but he was equal 
to all attacks. He was standing one day in 
a shop when the clergyman of the parish 
came and accosted him rather sneeringly. 

“Why, Bell, they tell me you have turned 
preacher. What in the world do you know 
about preaching? What can you say?” 

“T can teli people what the Lord hath 
done for my soul, sir; and I know that He 
who saved me can save them.” 

“Pooh! pooh! at that rate anybody may 
turn preacher; it costs but sixpence for a 
licence. It cost my father a thousand pounds 
to make me a preacher!” 

“ As to that, sir, some folks might say that 
your father paid nine hundred and ninety- 
nine pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence 
too much. But look here, sir, the Lord says 
that unless you be converted and become as 
a little child, you cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven, and how can a man preach about 
Christ’s kingdom if he never entered it ? Oh, 
sir! has the Lord converted your soul? Are 
you in His kingdom? Do you love Jesus?” 

“ You are very impudent, my man!” said 
the kindling parson, “and any more such 
impudence will deserve chastisement!” and 
he flourished his riding-whip. | 

“You know, sir,” said tlre other, “two can 
play at that! The devil tells me that I am 
a good player still; but then it is written, 
‘Resist the devil and he will flee from you.’ 
So when a parson turns tempter it looks 
plain what’s to be done, eh, sir?” The 
parson fled. 

Recollections of incidents like these help 
us fairly to appreciate the character of the 
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rough-and-ready men who took so successful 


a part in the work of early Methodism. 

“ Some of the bravest and best of Christian 
women that ever lived. have lived in Ireland,” 
said the venerable Thomas Waugh. “ Yes, 
even amidst the darkness, filth, and savagery 
of people in bondage to a false priesthood.” 

This was said many years ago, as we sat 
and chatted in the good man’s quiet little 
library at Bandon. 

“T look around,” he continued, “and feel 
somewhat proud while I think that the author 
of the ‘ Fairy Queen ’ caught inspiration here 
on the banks of our— 


* Lovely Bandon, crowned with many a wood ;? 


but far holier pleasure comes with thoughts 


about some of the women whose characters } 


were so finely shaped under the influence of 
early Methodism, and whose zeal and labours 
had so much to do in giving Methodism wide 
and permanent success.” 

Then examples were quoted. Barbara 
Heck’s name must needs come up, not that 
she was of Irish blood, though born in the 
county of Limerick. She was of that sturdy 
Teuton stock so many of whom had fled 
from their fatherland to preserve their lives 
and liberty. 

“I like to think of her,” one remarked, 
“as Barbara Ruckle, the poor Methodist girl 
of eighteen, turning to her German Bible for 
light and power amidst her early spiritual 


conflicts, and finding from day to day truth | 


which kindled a triumphant zeal, and pre- 


pared her for the work of founding Methodism | 


in America.” 
“Yes,” was the response ; “and who can 
think of her as Mrs. Heck in America, still 


gathering strength from her old German Bible | 
to stir up and lead the few lukewarm Metho- | 


dist men'to take their stand for Christ, with- 
out seeing, as it were, a ‘ Deborah, the wife 
of Lapidoth,’ marching before the half-hearted 
Barak and crying, ‘ Up! for is not the Lord 
gone out before thee ?’” 

“ Barbara Heck has left her immortal mark 
on America,” said our venerable host, “ but I 
do want Ireland to cherish the memory of 
some of her own women, to whom under 
God we owe the first deep growth of spiritual 
life among us. 

“For instance, there was Margaret David- 
son, of County Down. There was beauty, 
and yet no beauty. Picture a poor child 


in a poor cottage, blinded and so dis- 
figured by small-pox when two years old as 
to be an object of aversion even to its own 
parents ; growing up with a mind ready for 
truth, but having few opportunities of learn- 
ing anything ; getting no education but what 
she could catch by hearing some friendly 
neighbour read the Bible. In her case, as 
with many blind ones, ‘ faith came by hear- 
ing,’ and a light opened upon her soul which 
revealed her Saviour so brightly that for days 
and nights her joys carried her beyond all 
desire for food and rest. Her songs were 
answered by her own family’s curses, and 
rude hands often dragged her from her knees 
| when she prayed. She heard of the Metho- 
| dists, and would fain fly to them ; but ‘ No!’ 
was the cry, ‘you are mad enough already !’ 
She did find them, however, and they became 
her people. She forsook all for Christ. The 
poor almost blind creature groped her way 
unaided here and there to the means of grace ; 
sometimes maliciously misdirected, now fall- 
ing into rivers or ponds, now marvellously 
bending her steps along the edge of pre- 
cipices, unconscious of her danger. By-and- 
| by she found her way to Newtonards, and 
heard John Wesley. And how beautiful was 
that scene! She was placed near him. ‘I 
could just catch the waving of his hand,’ said 





| she, ‘ between me and the light.’ And then 


| 


that hand gently took hers, and the loving 
mdn said, ‘ Don’t faint, go on, and you shall 
see in glory!’ Tears fell from those sightless 
| eyes, and she answered, ‘ Let the Lord’s will 
be done!’ Beautiful! What followed was 
| more beautiful. She felt that she had a 
| mission, she was to gather souls to Christ. 
| She began at home, and those who had per- 
secuted her were among the first fruits of her 
ministry. Her way was opened into the 
; homes of her neighbours. She talked of 
Jesus, and prayed for those to whom she 
talked, until wherever she came salvation 
came. Now her hands worked the spinning- 
wheel for daily bread, and now she went 
hither and thither calling her neighbours to 
Christ. People flocked together to hear ‘ the 
poor blind woman ;’ and when that poor 
blind woman had clapped her hands after 
her last struggle, and passed into Paradise 
shouting, ‘The Lord sweetly gives me the 
victory !’ she met there many, many, many 
a soul whom her example and simple testi- 
mony had already led into ‘ eternal life.’” 








ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE YEAR. 


Os the threshold of the year, 
‘ Ere the snow-wreaths disappear, 
Half in hope and half in fear, 
Waits the heart ; 
When the coming days are sweet, 
And the buds blow round our feet, 
In the pathway, who will meet ? 
Who will part ? 


When the daffodils expand, 

And the sun is on the land, 

Some will travel hand in hand, 
Calm and blest ; 

When the meadows wear their gold, 

And the lily-bells unfold, 

Underneath the daisied mould 
Some will rest. 


On the threshold of the year, 
See, the Lord is standing near, 
And the heart forgets its fear 

In His smile ; 
Trembling soul, He speaks to thee, 
“T, myself, thy guide will be— 
All the way is known to Me, 

Mile by mile, 


“ On the threshold of the year, 

If the path looks dim and drear, 

Then My love shall make it clear 
To thine eyes ; 

Only trust thy changeless Friend, 

If thou wilt on Me depend, 

What awaits thee at the end ? 


Paradise 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 























“ On the threshold of the year.” 
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MIGRATIONS ON FOOT. 


By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
“ He giveth food to all flesh.” 


| ia our studies of winter and summer sleep, 
we have seen how God feeds those 
creatures who are intended to live for 
several years, from whom food is withdrawn 
by climate, and who are yet unable to travel 
in search of nourishment. 
Now, we have to consider those creatures 


who are deprived of food by the same in- | 
fluence, but who are able to pass to other | 


places where food still exists. Travel for 
this purpose is called Migration, and it may 
be accomplished in two ways, namely, upon 
the earth by means of feet, or over it by 
means of wings. We will first take Migration 
on Foot. 

Again, I put aside man, because his migra- 
tions (and we English are the most migratory 
race on the earth) are the result of reason 
and not of instinct. Man migrates for a 
definite purpose. He knows beforehand the 
object of his travel, and if he should prefer 
staying in one country he can do so. But 
these papers do not deal with human reason, 
but with animal instinct, which is in fact 
Divine wisdom brought into visible action 
without the exercise of free will on the part 
of the agent. 

In many cases Migration has a strong in- 
fluence on man. To uncivilised man it is 
mostly an unmixed benefit, as he lives upon 
the migrators. 








or fifty are nothing but servants, who are 
forced to mingle their deer with those of 
their masters. 

From these details the reader can form some 
idea of the vast herds of tame Reindeer pos- 
sessed by the Lapps alone. The annual in- 
cursion of these herds into more civilised 
countries can at the best be considered only * 
a nuisance, and as the herds increase in num- 
bers year by year their migration becomes an 
intolerable pest. 

For example, the G/ode newspaper lately 
made the following remarks :— 

“Every year, Tromsoe is the meeting- 
point of upwards of a hundred thousand rein- 
deer, the property of the nomads, who follow 
them from Sweden. The herd is rather ‘ nice’ 
in the selection of pasturage, and the absence 
of everything save a mere superficial control 
gives it the most complete freedom of choice. 

“Wandering about at their own sweet will, 
the reindeer do damage indiscriminately in 
meadow, ploughed land, and forest. The 
farmer may protest, but he is powerless to 
prevent the destruction of his young wood 
or the trampling down of his crops. 

“If he appeals to the authorities he is 
baffled by the practical impossibility of fixing 
responsibility for damage upon the right 
owner. Only the Lapps know the offender, 


Buf, to civilised man, it is| and a verdict with damages often enough 


almost invariably an unmixed evil, as the | serves no other purpose than that of bringing 


migrators destroy the crops which he is culti- 
vating, in order to supply food for the coming 
year. We shall see examples of both these 
influences. 

As might naturally be expected, food is 
more apt to fail towards the poles than in the 
temperate zones, and so we find many ex- 
amples of Migration in Northern Europe. 
One of them has the curious result that it 
involves the migration of man. I allude to 
the annual migration of the vast herds of rein- 
deer possessed by the Lapps. Forced by 
instinct, the Reindeers are obliged to migrate 
in search of food, and unless their owners 
wish to lose all their property, they must 
needs accompany the deer. 

Now, to the Lapp, the Reindeer is what 
cows are to the Kaffir, or land and funded 
property tous. A Lapp of moderate wealth 
must possess at least a thousand Reindeer. 
Half that number are required to make a 
man recognised as one of the well-to-do 
middle class, while those who only have forty 
XITI—3 





Scandinavian justice into ridicule, for, before 
it can be carried into effect, the defendant 
has gone on another of his annual migrations.” 

This pest has at last reached such dimen- 
sions that special laws were made about a 
year ago to meet it. Norway and Sweden 
have therefore been divided into districts, 
and if damage be done, and the owners of 
the offending animals not be given up, the 
entire district has to make good the damage, 
each family having to pay in proportion to the 
number of Reindeer which they own. 

Now we will take another example of 
Migration from the same country. 

As we have seen, the migration of the 
reindeer occurs at regular intervals, and can 
be provided against, especially as it is pos- 
sible to make the owners of the migrators 
responsible for the damage which they do. 
But there is one animal of Northern Europe 
which has no special time for migration, 
against whose approach it is impossible to 
provide, whom it is almost equally impossible 
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to resist when it is on the march, and for whom 
no one can be responsible. It is therefore 
far more baneful to civilised man. 

This is the Lemming (A/yodes Lemmus), a 
little, short-tailed, round-eared rodent, some- 
what resembling our common water-rat in 
shape and size. 

In its ordinary life it is nothing more than 
a small, rather voracious, very prolific, and 
unintellectual rodent. It is too stupid to 
get out of the way of anything, and if met by 
“a cart its only idea would be to bite the 
wheel. Mr. Metcalfe mentions that two or 
three Lemmings might be indulging in their 
favourite habit of sitting on a stump. If a 
traveller accompanied by dogs passed by 
them, the dogs were sure to fly at the Lem- 
mings. Yet the stupid creatures would not 
think of escaping, though there might be 
plenty of time to do so, but would merely 
sit on the stumps and try to bite the dogs’ 
noses. This remarkable stupidity will ac- 
count for the way in which the migration 
invariably ends. 

Owing to its fecundity, conjoined with its 
voracity, it sometimes fails to obtain food in 
its own district, and migrates southwards. 

The strangest point about this migration is 
its exceeding uncertainty. Fortunately, there 
is seldom an interval of less than seven years 
between the migrations, and seventeen years 
have been known to pass before the coming 
of the Lemming. Yet, whatever the interval 
may be, the whole of the Lemmings of vast 
northern districts begin their march south- 
wards through Norway and Sweden in search 
of food. 

They are divided into two vast armies, 
which are kept apart by the Kiolens range ; 
and it is very curious that they direct their 
course towards the south-west and south-east. 
Nothing seems to stop their progress. They 
only have one idea, namely, to press onwards. 
If a wall or a house be in their line of march 
they will try to climb it rather than go round 
it, and if they come upon a stack of corn they 
will eat it and then go forward. 

Rivers, and even lakes, are swum by the 
Lemmings, thousands of which are eaten by 
the fishes. They are admirable swimmers 
as long as the surface of the water is smooth, 
but the least ripple is too much for them, 
so that if the day be windy very few of those 
which enter the water are seen to leave it alive. 

Their ranks are perpetually thinned by birds 





and beasts of prey which accompany their | 
columns. These parasites are wolves, foxes, | 


wild cats, stoats and other weasels, eagles, | 
hawks, and owls, 


It is said that even the | 


reindeer feed upon them. Man eats them, 
and so obtains some trifling compensation 
for the destruction of his crops. But, while 
its invasion lasts, the Lemming is nearly as 
destructive as the locust itself, not leaving 
even a blade of grass behind it. Despairing 
of checking this terrible foe by ordinary means, 
the people turned to religion, and had a 
special service of exorcism prepared against 
the Lemmings. : 

The end of the migration is as unaccount- 
able as its beginning. I have mentioned the 
instinct which forces the creature to proceed 
onwards on the line which it has taken. Now, 
Norway and Sweden form a peninsula, to- 
wards the apex of which the course of the 
Lemmings is directed. It follows that sooner 
or later the animals must arrive at the coast. 
And, having reached the shore, they still must 
needs go into the sea, where the waves almost 
immediately drown them. 

Now we will turn from cold to heat, and 
imagine ourselves in South Africa. From the 
migrants of that country we will take the 
Springbok as our example. 

Many travellers in that country have men- 
tioned the “trek-bokken,” as the Boers call 
these pilgrimages, but none have painted them 
more vividly than the late Captain Gordon 
Cumming, whose description I have had the 
pleasure of hearing as well as seeing. 

One morning, as he had been lying awake 
in his waggon for some two hours before day- 
break, he had heard the continual grunting 
of male Springboks, but took no particular 
notice of the sound. 

“ On my rising, when it was clear, and look- 
ing about me, I beheld the ground to the 
northward of my camp actually covered with 
a dense living mass of Springboks, marching 
steadily and slowly along, extending from an 
opening in a long range of hills on the west, 
through which they continued pouring like 
the flood of some great river, to a ridge about 
half a mile to the east, over which they dis- 
appeared. The breadth of the ground which 
they covered might have been somewhere 
about half a mile. 

“TI stood upon the fore-chest of my waggon 
for nearly two hours, lost in wonder at the 
novel and beautiful scene which was passing 
before me; and had some difficulty in con- 
vincing myself that it was a reality which I 
beheld, and not the wild and exaggerated 
picture of a hunter’s dream. Dumning this 
time, their vast legions continued streaming 
through the neck in the hills, in one unbroken, 
compact phalanx.” 

It has sometimes happened that a flock of 
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sheep has strayed into the line of march. | gave strength and toughness to their wonder- 


In such cases the flock has been overlapped, 
enveloped in the Springbok army, and forced 
to join in the march. A most astonishing 
example of the united power of the Springbok 
was witnessed by a well-known hunter. 

Just as the lemming hosts are attended by 
the birds and beasts of prey of their own 
country, so it is with the Springbok. These 
parasites do not attack the main body, but 
watch for the stragglers and pounce upon 
them. During the passage of one of these 
Springbok armies a lion was seen in the 
midst of the antelopes, forced to take un- 
willing part in the march. 

He had evidently miscalculated his leap 
and sprung too far, alighting upon the main 
body. Those upon whom he alighted must 
have recoiled sufficiently to allow him to 
reach the ground, and then the pressure from 
both flanks and the rear prevented him from 
escaping from his strange captivity. 

As only the front ranks of these armies can 
put their heads to the ground, we very natu- 
rally wonder how those in the middle and 
rear can feed. The mode which is adopted 
is equally simple and efficacious. 

When the herd arrives at pasturage, those 
animals which occupy the front feed greedily 
until they can eat no more. Then, being 
ruminants, they need rest in order to enable 
them to chew the cud. So they fall out of 
the ranks and quietly chew the cud until the 
column has almost passed them, when they 
fall in at the rear and gradually work their 
way to the front again. 

As to water, they do not require it, many 
of these South African antelopes possessing 
the singular property of being able to exist for 
months together without drinking. Dr. Liv- 
ingstone has offered a very remarkable theory 
on this subject, but our limited space will 
not permit me to cite it. 

Let us again visit in imagination a different 
part of the world, and suppose ourselves to 
be on the prairies of North America, There 
we find another ruminant, the Bison, wrongly 
called the buffalo. ° 

This creature migrates with tolerable regu- 
larity, and not many years ago, when the 
Red Men possessed the vast expanses of 
North America, the native tribes were de- 
pendent upon the Bison for their very ex- 
istence. The Bison was to the Red Indian 
what the seal tribe is to the Esquimaux. 

From the skins were made their tents or 
“ wigwams,” their warm clothing for winter, 
and their shields ; while the bones afforded 
rude tools, and handles for weapons, the sinews 








ful little bows, while there was scarcely a 
portion of the animal that was not put to 
some useful purpose. 

The annual Migrations brought the crea- 
tures within the reach of the various tribes, 
who, being in a state of perpetual warfare, 
did not dare to venture out of their own dis- 
trict in search of the Bison. 

So utterly dependent, indeed, were they 
upon the migrations of the Bison, that if the 
coming of the animals was delayed a few 
weeks beyond the usual period, death from 
hunger would be an almost certain result. 
The reader may perhaps remember that 
several tribes of Esquimaux were lately exter- 
minated by a similar failure, the walrus hav- 
ing deserted its usual haunts, and gone off to 
some land whither they could not follow it. 

In some respects, the Bison resembles the 
lemming, being equally stupid, and equally 
determined to press forward. Nothing will 
stop the bison-herd when it is “on the run.” 
The animals do not march slowly, like the 
springbok, but dash forward at full speed, 
their heads down, their long hair hanging 
over their eyes, and each only intent on fol- 
lowing those which are in front of it. 

The hunters, whether native or European, 
take advantage of this peculiarity. The 
country in which these creatures live is inter- 
sected here and there with ravines many 
hundreds of feet in depth, having nearly per- 
pendicular sides. At a distance of a hundred 
yards these ravines are as invisible as the 
trenches of a modern fortress, 

The hunters, however, know every inch of 
the country, and when they learn that a bison- 
herd is on the run they contrive to frighten 
the leaders, who compose the front rank, until 
they are taking a direct course for a ravine. 

Then, nothing is needed but to let the 
Bisons alone. When they come within forty 
yards or so of the ravine, the leaders see their 
danger, and try to stop; but the pressure 
from behind is so irresistible that they are 
forced onward, and pushed over the edge of 
the precipice. The rest of the herd follow 
them, scarcely any of them even seeing the 
ravine until they are falling into it, 

In this reckless way thousands of Bisons 
are destroyed in less than an hour. Not one 
hundredth part of them can be used by the 
hunters, the remainder being left to feed the 
vultures, coyotes, and other scavengers. It 
is no wonder that the animal becomes gra- 
dually scarce and that the hunters are obliged 
year by year to go farther afield in search 
of it. 














THE SECRET OF THE CLIFFS. 


By CHARLOTTE FRENCH. 


CHAPTER I.—THE TWO-STORIED HOUSE WITH- 
OUT STAIRS, AND ITS INMATES. 


Sgqeoreres sunshine : clear sky: the sea with 

scarcely a ripple to mark its surface: 
light upon the downs : light upon the rocks : 
a heated atmosphere abroad, and quiet, deep 
quiet everywhere. So, in a few words, we 
may sum up the aspect of the pretty sea-side 
village of Roseleigh, on the sultry afternoon 
in August, when Miss Westacott, who occu- 
pied the strangest little house in the village, 
or, for that matter, in all the district round 
it, was “ at home” to her friends and neigh- 
bours. 

A word wé must give to her house, and 
another to herself, before we proceed to our 
story. 

Outsiders said Miss Westacott's house was 
picturesque, but it must have been anything 
but convenient to its inhabitants. 

It was built on the side of the hill, and it 
possessed two stories above the ground-floor, 
but no stairs. If you wished to go from the 
kitchen to the parlour, which was on the first 
floor, you had to go out of doors and up the 
hill. If you wished to go to your bed- 
room on the top story, you had to go out 
again and climb two or three steps higher. 
This was certainly an inconvenient arrange- 
ment, and the house, in spite of its fine situa- 
tion, had been empty time out of mind. 
Having by a strange chance fallen under the 
notice of a lady who wished to live close to 
the sea, who had no advanced views about 
personal comfort, and who could not afford a 
high-rented habitation, it at length found a 
tenant as curious, from many points of view, 
as it was itself. 

Miss Westacott was an unmarried lady, of 
an age when lovers are supposed to be memo- 
ries of the past, and marriage is no longer 
looked forward to as a probability. She 
had nevgr been handsome, and her appear- 
ance, it must be frankly conceded, was, at 
this period of her history, not her strongest 
point. She was stoutly built, short and rosy. 
She dressed habitually in plainly-made short- 
skirted gowns of an old-fashioned cut, and 
wore in the house a white tulle cap, with 
brilliantly coloured strings. She was a gossip, 
for she knew the ins and the outs of the 
history of every one of her neighbours, far 
or near; but she was so singularly con- 
stituted as to make her chattering propensity 





work for good and not for mischief. Of the 
quarrels that were healed, of the friendships 
that were cemented, of the pleasant feelings 
that were engendered by Rosina Westacott’s 
curious method of using her knowledge, few, 
even amongst those who profited from it, 
were aware. 

The time came—it was years later—when 
Miss Westacott’s life-labours of love and 
kindliness were understood in a measure by 
her neighbours ; that time was not yet; but 
she was generally liked, and when she issued 
invitations for an afternoon “at home,” she 
was ordinarily successful in drawing together 
as many of her friends as her little parlour 
could hold. 

The sunny afternoon to which reference 
has been made was no exception to the 
general rule. There were present Mr. 
Willoughby, the Rector, and his wife ; Dr. 
and Mrs. Greaves, in whom were concentrated 
the healing powers of the parish ; Mrs. Hill- 
yard, wife of the largest landed proprietor in 
the neighbourhood, a spoilt little beauty 
seeking ardently for amusement ; Miss Ren- 
shawe, and her sister, Ada ; Colonel Marks, 
a male gossip, unmarried, elderly and retired ; 
a handsome young man, with languid man- 
ners, whom Miss Westacott had introduced 
to each of her guests in turn as ‘‘ Charles 
Williamson, son of one of my dearest friends ; 
come, I hope, to live amongst us ;” and a tall, 
slender, half-foreign-looking girl, with dark 
eyes, and smooth ivory-tinted skin, whose 
hair was arranged in a way rather trying to 
the nerves of the village, and who was dis- 
pensing cups of tea and coffee. 

This, as every one knew, was Cecilia Avery, 
Miss Westacott’s niece from America, and 
every one had been looking forward to her 
arrival. But since Miss Avery’s coming was 
talked of, another event, and one of far 
greater importance to the village generally, 
had taken place. 

About half-a-mile from the village, on a 
hill which commanded the sea, stood an 
ancient house that had once, it was supposed, 
formed the offshoot of an abbey. Its origin, 
however, was shrouded in dim antiquity ; 
while not the oldest dweller in the village 
could recall the time when it was inhabited. 
Rumour said it was a sinister house, brooded 
over for ever by some ancient curse; and 
dark stories, the latest of which was of recent 
growth, were told about a subterranean pas- 
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sage and dismal rock-chambers that connected 
the cellars of the old house with the sea- 
shore. 

This house, with the hill on which it was 
built, and several acres of wood and meadow 
adjoining it, had lately been bought by a 
gentleman from London, and naturally every 
one in Roseleigh was anxious to know who 
he was, why he had taken such a place, and 
whether he was likely to prove an agreeable 
neighbour. This was the topic which was 
under discussion that afternoon at Miss 
Westacott’s, 

The new-comer’s name was Merton—Paul 
Merton. But as Merton is a common name, 
its mere sound did not convey much im- 
formation. Mr. Willoughby had shadowy 
recollections of a Merton who had been at 
college with him. Dr. Greaves related that 
a certain Abraham Merton had died a short 
time since, leaving an enormous fortune, 
which, rumour said, had not been too 
cleanly acquired. One of the ladies, feeling 
that these remarks did not lead to much, 
observed of the Paul Merton in question that 
she heard he was peculiar, and this observa- 
tion provoked general response. 
had heard he was peculiar, while more than 
one member of the party could give proofs 
of his eccentricity ; and little anecdotes, all 
interesting to Roseleigh, but none of a very 
original nature, were told by one and another, 
in defence of their theory. 

“ T always said,” cried Mrs. Greaves, “that 





I have seen him myself, When he is tired 
of striding, he mounts a fiery animal, which, 
for courtesy, we may call a horse, and sweeps 
over the moors.” 

This lively description of the unknown 
neighbour was greeted with a chorus of 
laughter, and Dr. Greaves cried out, 

“ Enough, enough. If Mr. Merton is any- 
thing like what you say: . 

“*Tf—do you doubt my word, sir?” said 
the little warrior, bristling, 

“Your word! No, indeed, Colonel. But 
first impressions are very often erroneous.” 

“Not when they are mine,” asserted the 
Colonel, “I make up my mind at the first 
set off, and seldom, if ever, have occasion to 
change it. Feature in my career, Miss Avery.” 
He turned to the American girl, who was 
glancing from him to the doctor with quick, 
bright eyes. ‘“ Now I could tell you one or 
two extraordinary facts in that connection.” 

But at this moment Miss Westacott’s voice 
rose clearly above the ripple of small talk, 
and he interrupted himself to hear what she 
was saying. 

“My Martha went to the Manor House yes- 








Every one | 


terday to see her sister, who has been working 
there. She saw a handsome, middle-aged 
woman carrying a child across the hall. 
They say Mr. Merton is unmarried, so no 
doubt he has adopted the child, and the 
woman, who was dressed in black and very 
| quietly, would be its nurse. You know 
| London upper servants are so very superior 


if ever the Manor House was taken, it would | now.” 


be by a madman.” 

“‘ My dear,” corrected her husband, “ you 
should not use such strong expressions. 
man may be a little fantastic, without being 
the least out of his mind.” 

“Oh! well, every one knows what I 
mean,” replied Mrs, Greaves, while Miss 
Westacott cried out enthusiastically— 

“Dear doctor, how I wish I had your gift 
of using appropriate expressions ! Our neigh- 
bour is fantastic, that is the very word to 
describe him.” 

“ But I hear he is much more than fan- 
tastic,” said Colonel Marks, whose small 
eyes were twinkling with excitement: it was 
so pleasant to have a new subject to discuss. 
“He is artistic and poetic, and mysterious 
and rich. His house is an art-museum. Yes, 
Miss Renshawe, I assure you. I have it on 
the best authority: lovely things of all de- 
scriptions, from a blue and white cream ewer 
toa Raphael. He has a secret: he talks in 
measured numbers: his eyes aré blacker 
than night; he does not walk, he strides. 


A} 


| “ But he may be a widower,” said Colonel 
Marks. 

| “Yes, that is possible; but I fancy we 
| should have heard if it was the case,” said 
| Mrs. Willoughby. 

** And to pick up a child out of a cottage, 
dress it in purple and fine linen, and bring 
it up to do nothing, would be an action 
quite worthy of a poet,” said Dr. Greaves. 

** Are English poets so very benevolent ?” 
asked Miss Avery. 

‘“* Benevolence, my dear young lady, is a 
word of many meanings. It may be bene- 
volent to add one to the number of useless 
people in the community ; it may not. But 
persons of a poetic temperament like to do 
peculiar things, and to do them in a peculiar 
way.” 

wThe lovely thing would be to have a 
poetic temperament,” said the younger Miss 
Renshawe with glistening eyes. 

Her sister murmured something that 
sounded suspiciously like “ nonsense!” and 
Miss Avery said boldly that, for her own part, 
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she liked impulsive people ; they were at 
least interesting. “Don’t you think so?” 
she asked, looking up at young Williamson, 
who was helping her with the tea and coffee. 

“T am afraid I can scarcely answer,” he 
said, his dark face flushing under her glance. 
“You will hear soon that I am extraordi- 
narily impulsive.” 

“ShaH I?” said Miss Avery with her 
frank smile, “Then I shall certainly be 
interested in you,” 

Meanwhile the doctor was saying that 
Mr. Merton had one merit at least. He 
kept the neighbourhood on the tiptoe of 
expectation. 

“Tt is to be hoped he will let us down 
easily,” said Mrs. Greaves. 

And therewith the little committee of 
inquiry broke up, and the conversation was 
carried on between twos and threes. 

The American girl, who, though at once 
drawn into talk by pretty little Mrs, Hill- 
yard, was watchful of everything that went 
on, noticed that the Rector, whose fine intel- 
ligent face had from the first excited her 
admiration, was more silent than any of her 
aunt’s guests. She fancied, also, that her 
aunt was exercising a sort of guardianship 
over him. She hovered round the corner of 
the bay-window where he had seated him- 
self, and intercepted with talk of her own 
those who appeared to be bent on making 
him talk; once she deliberately carried off 
a persistently loquacious guest; at another 
time she stationed herself near him, on pur- 
pose—so it appeared to her niece—to fend 
off a téte-4-téte between him and the elder 
Miss Renshawe. These little manceuvres of 
her aunt’s so interested the girl that, it is to be 
feared, she gave only languid attention to the 
flood of amiable commonplaces that were 
being poured into her ear. When, however, 
Mrs. Hillyard, who was about to leave, said 
pointedly that she hoped Miss Avery would 
soon visit her at Coombe Castle, and men- 
tioned the day when she was most likely to 
be at home, Cecilia answered readily and 
gratefully that nothing would give her greater 
pleasure. 

The rest ‘of the guests soon followed Mrs. 
Hillyard’s example. Mr. Willoughby was the 
last to go, his wife having walked on with 
Mrs. Greaves. As he shook hands with her 
aunt at the parlour door Cecilia heard him say, 

“TI know nothing for certain yet, I have 
still a hope that it may all be illusion.” And 
he added, after a short pause, “ You may 
think I am taking all your goodness lightly ; 
but it is not so. Iam deeply grateful.” 





‘Grateful to me !—you, to whom I owe 
so much—everything,” murmured Miss Westa- 
cott ; but those last words Cecilia did not 
hear. She noticed, however, when her aunt 
returned to-her place by the window, that 
her face was paler than it had been, and 
that her eyes looked as if she had been 
crying. 

Presently, however, she got up and began 
to bustle about to tidy her room. The 
rapid action had a restorative effect, and by 
the time everything was in order again she 
was able to listen to and answer Cecilia’s 
question. The young girl wanted to know 
why she came first to Roseleigh, and what 
made her choose such a curious house. 

Miss Westacott answered that, about six 
years before, when she was looking out for a 
new home, she had seen in the paper an 
advertisement of the cottage. It was de- 
scribed, she said, as a two-storied house 
without stairs, and, strangely enough, it took 
her fancy. 

“TJ think I can understand that,” said 
Miss Avery, who, having been brought up in 
the utmost comfort, professed naturally to 
despise the conveniences of life. “ But how 
do you manage in the winter? It can’t be 
pleasant to go out in all weathers and climb 
the hill to one’s bedroom.” 

“There have been times when it was im- 
possible,” said Miss Westacott. ‘“ Then I 
spend the night here.” 

“ All by yourself?” 

“Yes. Why not? I love the noise the 
winds and waters make. It is company to 
me.” 

“ There must be enough noise sometimes,” 
said Cecilia, looking out at the rock-bound 
shore. : 

“Noise!” cried the little old maid, her 
embroideries dropping from her fingers. 
“ Once hear that noise and you will say you 
never heard noise before. Nothing is like 
it—nothing in all the world.” 

Cecilia looked at her aunt, half in wonder, 
half wistfully. ‘I wish I could feel as you 
do about these things,” she said. 

Miss Westacott smiled as she answered— 

‘It is not enough to wish, Cecilia; you 
must live first with the waves and the winds; 
you must see them in all their moods. Yes, 
and you must lose yourself in other ways. I 
sometimes think it is a sort of compensation. 
You see, when you first begin to live out of 
yourself, you have so much to hear, Those 
you love suffer, and you can’t help them; 
you can only look on; and people you are 
interested in make dreadful mistakes; and 
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then there are heaps upon heaps of miseries 
that seem unnecessary. These things make 
you wicked enough to wish, now and then, to 
get inside the little charmed circle again ; you 
cry out, ‘Why should I have other people’s 
troubles to bear? I have enough of my 
own.’ And suddenly, some day, you lose 
yourself in another way. You leave the 
body, which is always a sort of a prison, 
nodding in its chair by the fireside, and lo 
and behold ! you are all spirit, riding on the 
winds which are the Father’s messengers, 
and tossing about on the crests of His waves. 
When you come back to yourself after that, 
Cecilia, you are heartened for your work in 
the world.” 

Silence followed those words. Miss 
Westacott was a little exhausted by her 
unwonted effort of speech, and to Cecilia’s 
mind some new and rather startling thoughts 
had come. 

Later, when the. curtains were drawn and 
the lamp was lighted, the young girl said | 
abruptly, “ Do you know, Aunt Westacott, I 
think father made a great mistake in sending 
me here ?” 

‘*Why, my dear, what makes you say so?” 
asked her aunt. — 

“I suppose you know,” replied Cecilia, 
“that I was sent over to be cured of my 
notions. They say at home that I am not 
nearly practical enough. But this is the very 
place of all others to encourage notions. I 
never lived in such a romantic house. I 
never met such interesting people. I never 
saw such a lovely village. While, as for you, 
Aunt Westacott——” 

“‘ Now, now, you are not surely going to 
say that I am romantic?” said the little old 
maid with one of her sunniest smiles. 

“ No,” answered Miss Avery, “I will say 
nothing. I think I had better keep my 
opinions on that point to myself.” And 
presently she added, laughing, “You must 
not betray me. If father heard what I have 
been saying just now, he might think I had 
fallen in love with a single life, and send for 
me home.” 


CHAPTER II.—MISS AVERY’S ECCENTRICITIES. 


Wuart Cecilia Avery had stated to her 
aunt was true. She owed her banishment 
from her father’s house to the fact that 
she would not take a sensible woman-of- 
ee view of the affairs of every-day 
life. 

Where Cecilia had picked up her notions 
neither her father, nor her mother, neither her 








acquaintances, nor her friends had any idea. 





But notions she had, and, unfortunately, they 
were notions of a sort to interfere seriously 
with the plans her parents had formed con- 
cerning her. 

Cecilia was the ‘eldest amongst a large 
family of boys and girls. Her mother was 
English. Her father was an American of 
Scotch extraction—a clever man, so far as 
his business-capacity went ; and, though not 
a fortune-maker, yet fairly prosperous. But 
for his numerous family, he might even have 
been called rich. As it was, he occasionally 
felt the shoe pinch, and when, having past 
life’s meridian and begun to sight old age in 
the distance, he found out that he could not 
bear so much work and excitement as he 
had done in the years that were gone by, he 
looked forward, with some impatience, to 
the time when his children could relieve him 
of some portion of his load. 

Cecilia, being the eldest, would be the first 
to go, and as she grew from a thin, lanky girl 
into a tall, slender, and most attractive-look- 
ing woman, her father determined to spend 
money upon her freely. If becomingly 
dressed and allowed abundance of opportu- 
nity for seeing the world, she would not 
only make a brilliant future for herself, but 
also pave the way for her sisters’ and brothers’ 
advancement. 

It was a great change for the girl, who had 
been quietly brought up, to be dressed in the 
height of fashion, taken about from one 
fashionable watering-place to another, and 
allowed to attend all the balls and parties to 
which invitations could be procured for her ; 
but being sprightly and handsome, as well as 
original, she, for a time, enjoyed the novelty 
of her position. Her father was pleased to 
see not only that she was popular, but also 
that she was exceedingly “stand-off” in hes 
manners with her various admirers, for this 
rare independence gave her a sort of distinc- 
tion. She became the rage. Every one was 
talking about her; all the best (that is, from 
the world’s point of view), the richest mar- 
riageable men, were contending for her favour ; 
but they all met the same fate. Cecilia would 
have none of them. 

At first her father was amused. She was 
ambitious—abnormally ambitious. She per- 
plexed him ; but he was proud of her. What 
was she waiting for? Who could have told 
her that to profess to despise the world was 
the best way to win it? But matters showed 
no sign of mending, and he became uneasy. 
What if this were no pretence? What if she 
were really peculiar? His blood ran cold at 
the thought of such advantages as Cecilia’s 
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being lost for the want of a little ordinary 
common sense. But, for the time, he said 
nothing. There had crept meanwhile over 
the heart of the girl, whom the world was 
trying to spoil, a feeling which, though she 
could not have described it to any one, was 
real enough to embitter the sources of her 
girlish pleaswre in excitement and admira- 
tion. 

In the prominence accorded to her for her 
merely physical gifts, and in the necessity 
entailed upon her by the manner of life into 
which she was thrown, to think of nothing 
but herself, she experienced a sort of shame. 

In the rush of social engagements, the sting 
of this feeling was lost; but when she was 
alone, when the whirl and tumult of her brain, 
which rendered serious thinking difficult, had 
in a measure subsided, Cecilia sometimes 
shed bitter tears. She was tired of thinking 
and planning and working for herself; she 
was tired of her throng of adorers ; she knew 
she was no superhuman being to be carefully 
hedged in from life’s darker realities. She 
was in a prison, and she longed, oh, how fer- 
vently! to get out into a freer and more 
wholesome air. 

The moment of her deliverance came, and 
it was her own deed that brought it about. 
She had annoyed her father by refusing one 
or two exceptionally good offers, and he 
warned her not to be too ambitious. Shortly 
after, the only son of one of the greatest capi- 
talists in the States asked for an interview 
with her. He was young, handsome, accom- 
plished, and amiable. He had, as Mr. Avery 
said, absolutely nothing against him ; but the 
strange girl, with no less decision than she 
had formerly used, declined the honour he 
would have conferred upon her. 

When her father heard this, he was seriously 
angry. He sent for her to his study and 
demanded an explanation. 

“ Tell me plainly,” he said, “do you never 
intend to marry?” 

She answered that she had rather not marry 
at present. 

“At present!” he echoed; “but has it 
never struck you that the time may come 
when you will no longer have the chance ?” 

“Yes ; it has,” she answered. 

‘Well! and what then?” 

She looked up swiftly. “Father, if I am a 
burden to you, will you alléw me to work for 
myself? I should like to work. Anything 
would be better than the aimless life I am 
leading just now.” 

Her father stared at her vacantly. He was 
laken by surprise; he was at his wits’ end. 








Forgetting for a moment his habitual good 
manners, he said, ‘‘ You are talking stuff and 
nonsense ; your head is crammed with no- 
tions.” 

“That may be,” answered the girl, with a 
plaintive quietness of manner, which would 
have touched one of ready sympathy ; “but 
I’m afraid I can’t help it, father. Heaven 
knows I don’t wish, or profess, to be better 
than my neighbours. Perhaps it is that my 
nature is different; but I can’t be comfort- 
able under homage ; I can’t be happy with 
every one supplying all my wants and allow- 
ing me to do nothing. I was much happier 
when mother used to let me help with the 
children.” 

‘But what has all this to do with young 
Greville ?” asked Mr. Avery impatiently. 

“Tt has this to do with him, father. If I 
were to marry him, I should be marrying into 
the same kind of life. And it would be 
worse, for now there is some chance of 
escape ; then there would be none.” 

Mr. Avery had begun to pace his room in 
an agitated manner. He now stopped short. 

‘Do you mean to tell me seriously,” he 
cried out, ‘that your only reason for refusing 
young Greville is that he would make you too 
comfortable?” _ 

“It is one of my reasons,” she answered. 

‘You may flatter yourself that you have 
puzzled your father,” he said half-angrily, half 
with amusement. He was not, even at that 
moment, wholly devoid of pride in the extra- 
ordinary distinction of his daughter’s cha- 
racter. ‘* Well!” as she lingered ; “I don’t 
see that I can say anything more to you to- 
day. I will talk to your mother and tell you 
later what we intend to do.” 

The talk between Mr. and Mrs. Avery re- 
sulted in the dispatch of their unmanageable 
daughter to Roseleigh, of whose dulness she, 
it was predicted, would soon be tired, while 
a real inner glimpse of the life actually led by 
a lonely middle-aged woman might cure her 
of her antipathy to marriage. 

Cecilia had heard of her mother’s sister, 
for Miss Westacott’s peculiarities (she too it 
appeared had thrown away chances) had 
often been discussed between her parents. 
Yet, so far from throwing down her arms and 
professing submission, she, when her sentence 
was pronounced, received it very calmly, even 
gladly. 

Whatever her life at Roseleigh might be, it 
would not be the same as that she was lead- 
ing at home. There was, at least, a chance 
now that the doors of her prison-house might 
be thrown open. 
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“ At the open window.” 


CHAPTER III.—THE MUSICIAN. 


“T suppose father means that I shall spend | 
some time with you, Aunt Westacott,” said | 
the young lady from America, when on the | 
morning after the “ at home ” they met at the 
breakfast-table. “I want to arrange matters 
so that we shall not get tired of one another.” 

Her aplomb and directness of speech fairly | 
took Rosina’s breath away for a moment. 

“My dear child,” she answered, “ your | 
company is a great pleasure and novelty to 
me. I am not at all likely to get tired of 
you.” 

“Thank you. It is so good of you to say 
that. But, all the same, I have a little expe- 
rience and I know how people have ways of | 
their own, and how hard it is sometimes to 
have their ways interfered with. Now I am 
sure you are always busy in the mornings.” 


“Oh, but my work is not of a very absorb- 


'ing kind. You can help me in it if you like. 


I visit the fishermen’s wives and listen to their 
stories, which are sometimes, I assure you, 
most dramatic and interesting; and I hoard 
up their savings for them, and I keep the 
men’s boat-accounts, and I organize entertain- 
ments at our little club. By-the-bye, Charlie 
Williamson shall help me in that. Heisa 


| musician.” 


“You mean the tall, handsome man who 
helped me at the tea-table. Is he a musical 
composer ?” 

“Yes; he has come here to study. I 
believe he means to be a great master. But 
mind, Cecilia, you must not fall in love with 
him. I should forbid the banns.” 

“ Forewarned is forearmed,” said the young 
girl, laughing. “ But might I ask why you 
would forbid the banns?” 
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*€ Because I am sure he would not suit you.” 

“That is very enigmatical of you, Aunt 
Westacott.” 

“Well, I suppose it is,” said Rosina with a 
puzzled expression. 

“ As there is no likelihood of my falling in 
love with him or any one else, we need not 
talk of it,” said Cecilia hurriedly. “ But what 
I wanted to say is this. You will be busy in 
the mornings and I had rather not interfere 
with you, and I have ideas which I should 
like to have time and solitude to work out. 
Will you take no notice of what I do from 
early morning until mid-day ?” 

“Do you mean to say that you wish to 
spend all the hours of the forenoon alone ?” 

“Yes ; I think I should prefer it for the 
present. When I am tired of my own society 
and the sea, I shall ask to be ailowed to 
help you,” 

So it was settled. Rosina went to her 
morning tasks, wondering within herself at her 
niece’s independence, and Cecilia kept to her 
programme. Every morning, very early, she 
left her little eyrie on the hill, with a crust of 
bread or a biscuit in her pocket for breakfast, 
and often she did not return to her aunt’s 
house until past mid-day. The weather was 
so beautiful, during those first few days, as 
to make her think that the reports brought 


by travellers, to their Américan home, of Eng- 
land’s sodden, sunless climate, were no better 
than malicious libels. To her it seemed that 
she had entered into a world of golden sun- 


shine and soft airs of Paradise. ‘To look on, 
breathless with delight, as from the horizon 
to the zenith the tender colours of sunrise 
were outspread ; to watch while hill-top after 
hill-top caught the light, and shone like fire- 
beacons; to plunge her eyes into the soft 
darknesses that lay folded in the valleys and 
on the flanks of the hills, and to gaze with 
inquisitive, half-wistful interest, as fold after 
fold was lifted, letting in the glory of the day ; 
then, when tired of watching, to climb as far 
up the hill as-she could, and gather the blue 
daisy or the sea-pink that grew in its crevices ; 
or to pick her way among the scattered 
boulders on the shore, to run and meet the 
long white-crested waves, rushing back when 
they fell, and often being caught and made 
to pay with wet feet for her audacity: all 
this to the town-bred girl was most novel 
and delightful. 

Scarcely less pleasant was her return to 
the cottage for dinner; for Rosina had, as a 
general rule, something interesting to tell— 
either a scrap of news about the neighbours, 
or an amusing account of some diversity of 





opinion between herself and her cottage- 
friends—and as she had a delightfully vivid 
way of describing anything she had either 
seen or heard, it always gave Cecilia pleasure 
to listen to her. Rosina’s evenness of temper 
made her a charming house inmate. She 
was never mysteriously unhappy, and that 
ultra sensitiveness of feeling, upon which so 
many high-strung persons of both sexes pride 
themselves, had no place in her mental 
economy. 

One day, when Cecilia went in, she found 
her aunt, even for her, unusually cheerful. 

“ T believe you have been having a success- 
ful morning,” she said, taking out of her hand 
the plate-basket from which she was laying 
their table for dinner. ‘ Won’t you sit down 
and tell me about it, while I finish here ?” 

** My dear child,” cried Rosina, “ I protest: 
you must not wait upon me.” 

“Why, I delight in waiting. If you only 
knew how sick I became of being waited 
upon at home! But come, Aunt Westacott, 
I am curious.” 

“ Well, my dear, I don’t know whether 
you will think much of my good news. I was 
only pleased because of the kind feeling. 
Here is a note from Mrs. Hillyard begging 
us to go up to the Castle this afternoon, and 
saying she will send the carriage for us. 
She has written to Charlie Williamson and 
asked him to join us.” 

“ And are you going?” asked Cecilia. 

“Oh! yes, certainly. Ishould not like you 
to miss the opportunity. The Castle, you 
know, is quite a show-place, and they have a 
number of famous people, artists and literary 
men, staying there. I am so glad too on 
Charlie’s account. You know I think he is 
a little mistaken in burying himself here. 
But the Hillyards may prove useful friends, 
if they take an interest in him, as I hope 
they will.” 

“ People require a great deal of interest to 
get on in England, do they not?” asked 
Cecilia. 

“ Well! I suppose it is pretty much the 
same all the world over,” said Rosina, with a 
sigh ; this was an aspect of the world’s ways 
upon which she did not like her mind to rest. 
“ But I have another invitation for you,” 
she went on. “ Dear Mrs. Willoughby writes 
so kindly. She says she particularly wants 
her girls to meet you. So she is giving a 
little lawn-tennis party on Thursday. Most 
of the neighbours are going. I suppose I 
may accept?” 

“Oh! yes. I shall be very glad to go. 
So long as I have my lovely mornings alone 
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with the sea, I am ready to make myself 
agreeable for the rest of the day,” said 
Cecilia lightly. 

She was standing at the open window as 
she spoke. 

“Surely,” she cried out presently, “ that 
must be our afternoon’s companion. Yes, it 
is. He has a long case with him—a violin, 
of course. How do you manage about the 


door when Martha is in the kitchen, Aunt 
Westacott ?” f 

*<T open it myself,” said Rosina, laughing ; 
she ran out quickly. ‘Come in, Charlie,” 
Cecilia heard her say; ‘I am delighted you 
half-afraid you would 


have come, we were 
refuse.” 

“It is a little against my principles,” 
answered the young man. “But it’s impos- 
sible to make hard and fast rules.” 

“ Of course, of course; and to go and shut 
yourself up at your age is ridiculous,” 

“T think it is just at my age one requires 
seclusion,” returned Williamson; “ but you 
and I will never agree on that point ; I shall 
have to look to Miss Avery for sympathy.” 

* Ah! but I must understand first what 
the difference of opinion is,” said Cecilia ; 
who had welcomed her new acquaintance 
with a smile and a bow. 

“At least sit down while you discuss it,” 
said Rosina. “I know by experience how 
long such discussions take.” 

“Yes,” said Williamson, taking the offered 
chair, and putting down his violin-case softly, 
as if a tender living thing were hidden within 
it, “Miss Westacott and I have had many 
conversations on this subject and we always 
disagree.” Cecilia liked him for the affec- 
tionate glance he cast upon her aunt; but as 
he went on his face changed again, and she 
did not like itso much, “I must tell you that 
lam anartist ; at least I am trying to be one ; 
I study music, the divinest of all the arts.” 

‘‘There we are of the same mind,” mur- 
mured Rosina. 

“ Are we?” said Williamson warmly; “I 
think not. I say art is a religion, and the 
worship of the beautiful is the best worship 
of all. I say the artist is like the priest, he 
must prepare for his work in solitude; he 
must go into the desert like Elijah ; he must 
listen to the voices of nature ; he must draw 
inspiration from the winds, and the clouds, 
and the waves; he must not mix with the 





enthusiasm which haunted the young musi- 
cian’s face and manner, Cecilia could have 
smiled. There was an arrogance about his 
pretension to separateness which—together 
with his proud assumption of being himself a 
chosen messenger, a high-priest in nature’s 
temple—amused her. Wishing to hear her 
aunt’s opinion, she said, “ That is one side 
of the question.” 

Rosina shook her head sadly. ‘“ Yes,” she 
answered, “one side; and mine is exactly 
the opposite. The artist may be a priest—I 
wish it were always so, Charlie—but priest 
and artist both must live the common life 
of humanity, and he is most artist, he is 
most priest, who loves the most that common 
life, with all its dear, beautiful, common feel- 
ings.” She added in a very low and trembling 
voice, “The highest of us all was touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities.” 

That ended the discussion for the moment ; 
Cecilia was too moved to say anything more, 
and Williamson, who did not like, as he 
would have expressed it, to have Christian 
idealism dragged into everything, felt restive 
and made novreply. Art was at that time 
an all-sufficient religion to him. 

Through lunch and during the hour which 
followed they talked on topics of general 
interest, and the musician, who was a far 
pleasanter fellow off his stilts than on them, 
made himself very agreeable. He told 
Cecilia the history of his violin, which was a 
Stradiuarius of priceless value, and had 
been in his family for many generations. He 
inherited it from his grandfather, who, though 
not a known musician, had devoted much of 
his spare time to study of his beloved art. 
“Tt was from him,” he said, “that I first 
learned what music was.’ I can remember 
him very well, an old, old man, with snow- 
white hair and beard, sitting alone in a 
turret-room at the top of a large house, 
always with this, either at his feet or laid 
across his knees. Sometimes he played to 
me, wonderful soft airs that seemed: to float 
above our heads in the sky. Then he would 
talk of what the violin had seen.and done till 
I began to look upon it with awe, as a living 
thing that might get up and speak of its own 
accord; I am not sure,” he added paren- 
thetically, “that years have quite cured me 
of that superstition.” 

All this interested Cecilia deeply. She 


crowd until he is able to give his message to | would have him open the case and allow her 


the crowd; while he is learning his message 
he must be a man apart.” 


| 


to handle the priceless instrument; and then, 
though she did not ask him to play, she 


But for the intense earnestness with which | looked at him and the violin so wistfully, 
these words were spoken, and the sombre | that, to Miss Westacott’s surprise, he lifted it 
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to his shoulder and drew the bow across the 
strings. A low, soft sound, sad as the voice- 
less wailing of a summer sea, filled the little 
room ; to Cecilia it was like the dim passage 
between sleeping and waking ; she seemed 
to think music, and then she was conscious 
suddenly that music was. That was the pre- 
lude. It was followed by a melody of 
exquisite sweetness, the air—entangled now 
and then in simple variations—finding itself 
again unexpectedly in the few clear notes 
that formed its refrain. I think all the most 
delicious music is sad. Before this melody 
had run its course Cecilia’s bright eyes were 
dimmed with tears. She could not have paid 
the musician a greater compliment. When 
she said, in a'slightly shaken voice, “ Thank 
you, it is lovely; I. have never enjoyed any- 
thing so much ;” he had some difficulty in 
keeping himself from answering that her face 
had inspired him. 

Fortunately the drawing-up of Mrs. Hill- 
yard’s barouche before the door created a 
diversion. The ladies, who had forgotten 
the time, hastened to prepare for their drive ; 
and Williamson, left alone, looked away over 
the sea, and presently in his solitude he 
caught himself wondering whether there might 
not be some little flaw in his theory. In- 
dividual separateness and individual com- 


muning with nature were, no doubt, in most 
cases the best preparation for an artist’s life. 
But some were by nature sympathetic, and 
was it not just possible that for these a too 
great isolation might be hurtful? The world, 
of course, until the world could benefit by | 
the artist’s labours, must not mingle with | 





his dreams. But if one were found in the 


Devonshire roads. Now they went over 
breezy downs, with the sea far below them ; 
and again they descended into deep valleys, 
haunted by brawling streams, and shut in by 
steep tree-clad hills. Cecilia, who had re- 
covered her spirits, was in raptures about 
everything, and poured out questions by the 
hundred, which her companions answered to 
the best of their ability. For her the drive 
was far too short. 

But when she came to Coombe Castle, she 
found that her pleasure and wonder had new 
elements to work on. This, then, was one 
of the stately homes of Old England of which 
she had heard and read. As the carriage 
passed swiftly through the beautiful little 
park, with its magnificent timber and deep 
sunlit glades, the American girl felt like one 
who has come suddenly upon the scenery of 
an old but unforgotten dream. 

“T am sure,” she said to her aunt, “I 
must have been English in some former life. 
This is all as familiar to me as possible.” 

The afternoon was well advanced before 
they drew up before the portico of the Castle. 
Mr. Hillyard came out himself to welcome 
them. He was a short, thick-set man, of 
somewhat pompous manners, disappointing 
as the owner and chief inmate of a place like 
Coombe Castle. 

“IT am glad you have come on my wife’s 
hasty invitation,” he said, as he helped the 
ladies to alight. ‘‘I hope you understand 
that we intend to keep you to dinner. No 
dress, or formality of that kind, you know. 
My present guests are people who like 
nothing so much as liberty.” 

Then a bird-like voice was heard from 








world who would help him to the realisation | above, saying, “Have they come?” and 
of his vision, one who would inspire, comfort, | = - = es yoo ny 
encourage him, one who would lead with him | sem . € was ‘ined in et yt “ 
the life of separateness. Ah! what abeauti- | and she had roses in her hair, which was 0 
ful dual life he could imagine! But was there | 2 bright golden colour. She was exceedingly 
such a being? Standing there silent with his | emg Tage 4 » oy ow she —_ re 
violin in his hand, and his soul still thrilling | been Mr. Hillyard’s daughter instead of his 
with the music he had called forth from it | wife, Cecilia thought her like a bright jewel 
Williamson said to himself that it was at least | in an wegen ture 4 a Of Spee they are 
ossible. to stay to dinner,” she said, having over- 
. Meanwhile Cecilia was saying to her aunt, | heard her husband’ npr “. = vf 
“ i i j t ” Then ad- 
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cry, not his music, or rather perhaps both o ) . . 
ivi together.” ; Sante | drew aside a heavy tapestry curtain, and led 
them through a passage, lighted with one: 
CHAPTER IV.—-AT THE CASTLE AND THE | small stained-glass window, and hung with 
RECTORY. | ancient pictures. ‘Don’t look at those 
Tuey had a lovely drive—up hill and | dreadful daubs,” she said to Cecilia, who 
down dale, as is the fashion with these! was following closely, being keenly inter- 
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ested in everything about her. “I think 
Mr. Hillyard’s father must have bought them 
up at auctions. Here we are in my own 
little corner; the only place in the house 
fit to live in. Miss Westacott, take that 
low chair by the window. Mr. Williamson, 
may. 1 take your precious violin from you? 
No one comes in here without my permis- 
sion. So it will be perfectly safe. Miss 
Avery, come here to the sofa. I have a 
thousand things to say to you.” 

So the little lady rattled on, in her bright 
and lively manner. Mr. Hillyard joined 
them presently, and took away Williamson 
for a stroll in the park before dinner. Miss 
Westacott professed a desire to rest for an 
hour, and Mrs. Hillyard, no little pleased to 
have Cecilia to herself, catried her off to 
inspect the house. 

During that tour of inspection the fair- 
haired lady poured herself out freely. She 
told Cecilia, to begin with, that she had 
fallen in love with her. ‘ You are just the 
loveliest creature I have ever seen,” she said. 
“T like everything about you—the way you 
do your hair, and your dress, and your way 
of holding yourself. I want you to be my 
friend. Will you?” 

“ Certainly I will,” said Cecilia, laughing. 

“ But I am serious,” went on the little 
lady. They were in the picture-gallery, 
pacing backwards and forwards before family 
portraits, none of them of very ancient date. 
“T really do want a friend. Mr. Hillyard is 
so much older than I am, and he brings old 
people here, all of them distinguished, of 
course, but oh! so dreadfully dry. And 
they talk and talk about science, and philo- 
sophy, and politics, till I get sick of every- 
thing. Scarcely any one comes to this place 
who has any single thing in common with 
me. But Mr. Hillyard doesn’t see it. He 
thinks a wife ought to interest herself in 
what is interesting to her husband.” 

“But you have neighbours about here,” 
said Cecilia. “I thought there were young 
people at the Rectory.” 

‘And so there are; but Jane, the eldest, 
is as sedate as if she were fifty instead of 
twenty. Anna is better. She is pretty, and 
I think she would be affectionate if one saw 
much of her ; but Mrs. Willoughby unhappily 
does not approve of me, and I believe she 
thinks the dissipation of a visit to us, even 
when we are alone, quite too much for her 
girls. It is absurd to keep girls so, they are 
sure to break loose some day.” 

“Well! it is not what we are accustomed 
to in America,” said Cecilia. 





‘Of course not; you are sensible people 
and know how to take care of yourselves. 
By-the-bye are you going to the Rectory on 
Thursday ?” 

“T believe so; my aunt received-an invi- 
tation for us both this morning.” 

“ Then I shall go also. I was of two minds 
about it. But there are some of the gentle- 
men coming in; we must get ready for dinner.” 

A pleasant evening followed this introduc- 
tion to the Castle. ‘The visitors, all of them 
gentlemen, who had run down intothe country 
for relaxation and country sports, were more 
interesting to Cecilia than to her hostess. As 
one after another was introduced to her, her 
eyes shone with an excitement that made her 
even prettier than usual, for most of these 
names she had heard before ; and, strange to 
relate, the gentlemen of the well-known names 
seemed as flattered by her animation as she 
was by their notice. ‘There was a pretty stiff 
competition among them for the honour of 
her attention, and when Mr. Hillyard, who 
did not wish to cast a firebrand amongst his 
guests, sent her in to dinner with Williamson, 
many wondered who the fortunate young man 
could be, and why he was so favoured. The 
talk at the dinner-table that night was livelier 
than it was wont to be at Coombe Castle, 
and, after dinner, when the gentlemen joined 
Mrs. Hillyard and her guests in the drawing- 
room, every one, even to the great German 
singer, who generally reserved himself for 
large audiences, was ready to be amusing ac- 
cording to his gift. 

“ Tt has been delightful,” whispered Cecilia 
when she bade her hostess good night. “I 
don’t think I have ever had such a lovely 
time.” 

‘It was you who made it lovely,” was the 
smiling answer. “ But come again soon, or 
I shall think you are flattering me.” 

That was the first great event of Cecilia’s 
life at Roseleigh. The next was the lawn- 
tennis party on the following Thursday, to 
which, as Miss Westacott soon heard, all the 
neighbourhood had been invited. Fortu- 
nately the day was beautiful—“ true Queen’s 
weather,” Rosina said. 

Over their early dinner Cecilia noticed that 
she was tremulous and excited. Two or three 
times she expressed a hope that everything 
would go off well; and when Cecilia asked 
why she was so anxious, she gave a vague 
answer to the effect that Roseleigh and the 
neighbourhood were full of people who could 
not keep their tongues still. Then she 
laughed nervously and begged her niece no. 
to mind her. 
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“T am a little out of sorts to-day,” she 
said ; “but I have such a strong regard for 
Mr. Willoughby, and he has a peculiarly sensi- 
tive nature; the least thing—dear me! what 
amI saying? You will think the Rector a 
child, and he is not; he is one of the noblest 
men that ever lived.” 

Cecilia saw her aunt was excited, and she 
asked no more questions ; but she could not 
help thinking that there was some little mys- 
tery in the air. 

They started early for their walk to the 
Rectory, Miss Westacott wishing to be there 
before any other visitor. Cecilia was simply 
but becomingly dressed in cream-coloured 
cashmere, which fitted her fine figure closely ; 
while a Rubens hat, lined with pink satin, cast 
warm reflections on her piquant face. When, 
flushed with exercise, and radiant with ani- 
mation, she reached the end of their walk, 
she looked so pretty and graceful that Miss 
Westacott might be excused for feeling some 
pride in her. 

The Rectory, built about the time of the 
Queen Anne revivals by a rich rector, was a 
solid red-brick building of most pleasant and 
home-like appearance. The pleasure ground 
which fronted it was laid out in terraces of 
closely-shaven grass, relieved by beds of 
brilliantly-coloured flowers, and commanding 


exquisite glimpses of blue sea and rolling 


downs. Descending from thence, a series 
of flights of steps led to a quaintly- 
fashioned flower garden and rosary, and be- 
yond these was the lawn where, during the 
summer, Mrs. Willoughby entertained her 
friends. With its soft, velvety turf, its girdle 
of forest trees, its arbours, and seats, and 
tables, this lawn was as comfortable as a 
lady’s drawing-room, and far more picturesque 
and beautiful. When, walking througha pale 
glow of August sunshine, and looking down 
from above, Cecilia caught a first glimpse of 
the lawn and the little group assembled there, 
she said it was lovelier than any picture she 
had ever seen. 

Only the members of the family were pre- 
sent. In a hammock, under the shadow of 
a tulip-tree, a long-legged boy, dressed in white 
flannels, was swinging idly, and beside him, 
with an open book upon her lap, sat a slen- 
der, fair-haired girl in pale-tinted muslin and 
large Leghorn hat. A little apart from these 
were two more girls, one apparently quite 
grown up, and the other only twelve or thir- 
teen years of age. They sat near a round 
table, and were busy over needlework. The 
young girls were Jane, Anna, and Gertrude 
Willoughby, the boy was Hugh, their second 





brother, at home for his holidays. The grey- 
bearded rector, laughing softly as he stooped, 
to caress with the one hand his favourite dog, 
a large St. Bernard, and with the other to 
steady the. steps of a beautiful little girl be- 
tween oneand two years of age, occupied the 
foreground of the little group; and the Rec- 
tor’s wife, sedate and erect, dressed in lilac 
silk, with a lace cap on her dark hair, and sit- 
ting where she could.comfortably survey them 
all, looked like the presiding genius of the 
place. 

Having caught sight of her visitors, she 
rose and went forward to meet them. Ce- 
cilia, looking on, thought it a pity she was 
not born a queen. About her smallest ges- 
tures there was an air of responsibility, and 
her very walk had a processional dignity, as 
if she knew that the eyes of many were upon 
her. 

“So pleased to see you,” she said to Miss 
Westacott ; “and it is good of you to come 
early. My girls are longing to make Miss 
Avery’s acquaintance.” 

Turning, she called Anna, who advanced 
timidly, with downcast eyes, being a little 
afraid of the fashionable American girl who 
appeared so completely at her ease. Then, 
while Anna and Cecilia joined the others, 
Rosina spoke to the rector, and tried to bribe 
the baby.to give her a kiss. It pleased her 
to see that Mr. Willoughby looked happier 
than he had done, and she was anxious to 
find out whether or no her perceptions had 
betrayed her ; but Mrs. Willoughby, who was 
a born organizer, and who had laid out before- 
hand the programme of her little party, 
came down upon them. 

“ You shall have a chat with the Rector 
presently,” she said ; “just now I want him to 
preside at the game in the meadow. I hope 
you have got up the rules, Richard.” 

“The rules are not very intricate, I be- 
lieve,” said the Rector ; “ but Jane and Hugh 
have played it already at the Hillyards’.” 

He turned to Miss Westacott and asked 
her if she would not like to look on; but 
again Mrs. Willoughby interposed. 

“No, no,” she said, “not just now at any 
rate. I want Miss Westacott here to help 
me with the grown-up people. You do not 
mind?” she added, turning to her guest. 

“Oh, no,” answered Rosina, “I shall be 
delighted.” 

With the baby on his arm, and the dog at 
his heels, the Rector led the young people 
to the meadow, where ground had been laid 
out for lawn- tennis, then so new a game 
as to be a daring innovation in quiet Rose- 
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leigh. Only the Hillyards had ventured on 
it yet; but they were county people, and 
drew their inspirations from London. 

‘*T always like to take what is good and 
practicable from fashionable people,” said 
Mrs. Willoughby, as she watched the players 
move away. “Ah! there is the Colonel.” 
As she spoke, Colonel Marks, who was hold- 
ing up his stick to deprecate movement on 
the part of anybody, came rapidly down the 
terraces and through the little flower garden. 

“Don’t stir,” he cried out, “don’t stir. 
Mrs. Willoughby, I congratulate you. What 
a day for our experiment !” 

“You are out of breath, Colonel,” said his 
hostess ; “sit down here beside Miss Westa- 
cott while I bring out our other visitors. I 
see they have been shown into the drawing- 
room.” ; 

“Miss Westacott was the very person I was 
wishing to see,” said the little Colonel gal- 
lantly. Heseated himself, put down his cane 
beside him, took time to breathe and recover 
his voice, and then asked her if she had 
heard the extraordinary rumours. While 
Rosina was inquiring what the rumours were, 
Mrs. Willoughby, with those of her visitors 
who did not care for lawn-tennis, amongst 
whom were Doctor and Mrs. Greaves, the 





elder Miss Renshawe and Mr. Hillyard, came 
back to the lawn. Delighted to have such 
an audience, the Colonel proceeded to say 
that the rumours concerned the Manor House 
on the hill and its new tenant, who, he heard 
on the very best authority, was bringing down 
an army of workmen from London, either to 
alter his present house or to build a new one. 
Of course a flood of questions followed this 
remarkable announcement, but though Co- 
lonel Marks did his best to meet every 
question sufficiently, his knowledge appeared 
not to reach very far. Heconcluded by say- 
ing that the hill was an imposing situation 
for a fine house, but that if a mew house 
were built, he hoped it would not be an 
eye-sore. 

“T should like,” he said, “to get hold of 
Mr. Merton, and give him some of my 
ideas.” 

Colonel Marks was not the only one pre- 
sent who had such a wish,and several thought 
it strange that scarcely were the words out of 
his lips when the Rector, accompanied by a 
stranger, was seen crossing the lawn. 

“‘ My dear,” he said to his wife, who went 
to meet him, “ this is Mr. Merton, our new 
neighbour. Will you introduce him to our 
friends ?” 


(Zo be continued.) 





WAITING. 


‘* For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God.”—Romans viii. 39- 


Ws TING, waiting ; what is waiting 
All this winter long ? 
Million flowers in field and garden, 
Million birds with song. 


Waiting, waiting ; what is waiting 
Through this gloomy day ? 

Million sunbeams, clouds are hiding ; 
Clouds shall clear away. 


Waiting, waiting ; what is waiting 
"Neath those closed eyes ? 

Smiles of spirits, bright with glory 
More than summer skies. 


Waiting, waiting ; what is waiting 
Ln that churchyard, there? 

Countless raptures, lives immortal, 
Like the angels fair. 
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Waiting, waiting ; what is waiting 
Through this living world ? 

Million crowns to crown the Saviour, 
Banners not unfurled. 


Waiting, waiting ; what ts waiting ? 
Every harp in heaven, 

Till the kingdoms of all people, 
Are to Jesus given. 


Then the keynote shall be sounded, 
And all tongues respond 
In an everlasting rapture. 


Christian, don't despond. 
MARY HARRISON. 




















MORE ABOUT 
MY PARISH. 


a Curate’s Experiences. 


By THE REv. A. R. BUCKLAND, B.A. 


MAY London clergy, and it may be 

many of their provincial brethren 
also, have an institution known as “the 
parish-room.” Adjacent to the church, or to 
the rectory, there is a room whereat the! Our own parish-room is void of archi- 
clergy give attendance daily at certain hours. | tectural beauty or any comeliness of its own. 
Thither parishioners and others who may | Picture to yourself a small square room 
have applications to make or advice to ask | with two doors and one window; a map, the 
are invited to come. | parish almanack, and some illuminated texts 
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upon the walls ; a common deal table, and a 
dozen chairs, for its furniture ; and you have 
it then before you. 

Strange sights those four walls see from 
one year’s end to another; and a curious 
medley usually sit side by side as each morn- 
ing’s work commences. 

Poorer members of the congregation come 
up for dispensary or hospital letters, and 
pour out the story of Jemmy’s sore throat, or 
the husband’s “‘ brownchitus” into sympa- 
thetic ears. Sometimes a group of girls, with 
tawdry finery long since shabby and torn, 
will occupy the chairs; or perhaps a lot of 
ragged, dirty, quick-witted boys—both alike 
the result of a night’s work in the streets and 
by-places whilst London lay asleep around. 
Now and then, too, there will be a figure that 
looks strange amid London sights and sounds 
—some country girl with rosy cheeks, or 
heavy lumbering lad with the clay still cling- 
ing to his trousers—waifs, astray in the great 
city, and longing now for the country homes 
they rashly left. Many are the ;honest men 
and women, beaten for the present in the 
race for work from one misfortune or another, 
who have sat upon those chairs, counting the 
fly-marks on the maps and texts. 

But many, too, are the rogues of either 
sex who darken the same doorway. Some- 
times it is a woman with two or three chil- 
dren, and a pitiful tale of desertion by a 
brutal husband. They usually bring docu- 
mentary evidence of the excellent character 
they have borne—a sure sign, to the expe- 
rienced eye, of an old stager. On investiga- 
tion being suggested as a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the offer of help, they regard the idea 
as an unworthy imputation on their honesty ; 
refuse all dafa for such a purpose; draw the 
children about them, and retire, using ex- 
ceedingly bad language when safe at the 
door, and leaving the impression that the 
brutal “husband” is in waiting round the 
corner to hear the result of the attempt. 

Rogues of the other sex are frequent 
enough ; often men of education, who are 
making the round of the adjacent clergy ; 
sometimes professionals, brought up to the 
trade, and not unwilling to “knock down 
the parson” by way of variety. 

On the morning when I first saw Carter, he 
was seated next to two bulky men dressed 
as bricklayers, and the result of my deal- 
ings with them prejudiced one against him 
also. 

When the little tales of coughs and colds 
had been gone into, and the reciters had 
carried off the dispensary letters which were 











to place therm on the highway to convales- 
cence again, I took stock of the bricklayers. 

“ Well, what can I do for you?” 

“ Well, yer honour, the fact is we be brick. 
layers out 0’ work, an’ werry ’ard up fora 
bit o’ grub, an’ ’earing as you was werry kind 
Christian gentlemen around ’ere, we thought 
we would come an’ ast you for the price of a 
bit o’ bread.” 

“We never do anything in the way of 
giving small doles, so that is no use. Been 
out long?” 

“* Yes, sir, more nor a month.” 

“Well, you are able-bodied men, and the 
building-trade seems brisk this spring, how 
come you to be out of work?” 

“Ah, that’s it, sir,” said the spokesman 
with alacrity, “ we could get work this werry 
mornin’ as ever is, Only we ain’t got the 
means.” 

“ What means?” 

“Why our trowels, yer honour; we've 
been obliged to put ’em away, an’ we can’t 
get work wi’out ’em.” 

“‘ Where are the tickets ?” 

“Here they are, yer honour;” and the 
spokesman produced from the remotest 
depths of an inner pocket two dirty pawn- 
tickets. Sixpence, it appeared, had been 
borrowed on one trowel, ninepence on the 
other. All was so far correct. 

“Well, where could you get work ?” 

“ Why, there’s a job on close by the Tower, 
an’ the foreman said as he’d take us on at 
twelve to-day, if so be as we was there.” 

“What street was it the work was going 
on in?” 

“*T don’t rightly remember the name of the 
street, but it ain’t very far from here.” 

“Oh, it isn’t very far from here? Well 
now, this is what I will do. If you can get 
from the foreman you spoke of a few lines 
on paper to say that he will take you on, 
then you shall have the money to get out the 
trowels. Is that fair?” 

“Yes, that’s all fair an’ straight, yer 
honour.” 

“Then get down there and back again as 
soon as you can, and, if you bring back the 
note all right, you shall have the money.” 

They left the room together with many 
declarations of gratitude, and I went on with 
another case. I was about to begin with 
Carter, when there was a ring at the bell, and 
the bricklayers were admitted again. 

“You were not long in going to the 
Tower and back.” 

“No, yer honour, it wasn’t likely we’d be, 
when we wanted to get our tools back agen.” 
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‘Have you brought the note?” 
“ Yes, he gev it us at once, and said ’e 
‘oped we'd be up to time.” 

The screw of paper, when spread out, 
seemed at first remarkably like a page from 
an oblong memorandum-book. But on closer 
examination the paper was of the wrong 
kind. It looked not unlike a sheet of note- 
paper which had been trimmed with a knife 
to the requisite shape. 

“ Who wrote this ?” 

“The foreman.” 

“ Where ?” 

“As ’e was a-standin’ in the works; he 
tore it out ov ‘is book and wrote on the 
back ov’ it.” 

“Well, it may be all right, but it may not. 
You shall have the money on this condition. 
Go down to the place again both of you 
with this gentleman—(one of the Scripture- 
readers), and take him to the foreman you 
saw. If it is as you say, he shall pay you 
the ninepence and sixpence at once, and you 
will still have time to get the trowels and be 
back there by twelve. You see me give him 
the money for you, so the matter can soon 
be settled. He will be ready to start in a 
few minutes.” 

“« All right, sir, an’ we'll be ready too.” 

Something called me out of the parish- 
room for a short time, and on my return the 
bricklayers were nowhere to be seen. 

“Where are those men gone?” I asked 
of Carter. 

“Oh, they said a word or two to one 
another, and then slipped out.” 

They were gone; but they had left behind 
the pawn-tickets, which remain in the table- 


drawer to this day as memorials of the | 


event. 

This little drama created for the time 
being a prejudice in one’s mind against out-of- 
work cases. And Carter’s outward appear- 
ance was then anything but prepossessing. 
He wore an old brown overcoat, torn and 
patched, ragged trousers, and boots that 


courted irrigation from every puddle they | 


met. The man’s eyes, too, were dim and 
red, which might have been a sign of in- 
temperance, but also of sleepless nights 
spent in walking the streets from lack of a 
place to lay his head. His manners were 
quiet and his speech pleasant. 

“Tell me all about yourself, and how you 
come down here.” 


“ Well, the fact is this, sir. I quarrelled 


with my family in Ireland, and came away 
from them. My father is a master painter by 
trade, and 1 worked under him with my 











brothers. Somehow I never seemed to get 
on with them, and my father he always took 
my brothers’ side ; so I made up my mind to 
leave them, and try my fortune in England.” 

‘Did they know you were coming away?” 

“Yes, sir ; I didn’t do it in any underhand 
way, but just told them what I was going to 
do, and said good-bye all round. When I 
landed at Milford I had very little left except 
a few things in this hand-bag. London, I 
thought, was the place to make for; so I 
worked my way up, doing one or two little 
jobs by the way. Sometimes I had to make 
away with a thing or two, in order to get 
some food and a night’s lodging, and once or 
twice I curled up under a hay-stack when the 
night was fine and warm.” 

“That was a new experience for you?” 

“Yes, sir; we had been comfortably 
brought up, and I never expected the time 
to come when I should be glad to sleep under 
a hay-stack or walk the streets all night, 
sorry that I hadn’t got even that.” 

“ What did you: do when you arrived in 
London ?” 

* Well, I came down to these parts, and 
got my lodging the first night. Then I 
tramped all over the place, looking out for a 
job, but never found one. At last I had a try 
at the Docks, and earned eighteen-pence one 
morning, but not a penny since. One or 
two men at the place where I lodged have 
been kind, and gave me a cup of tea anda 
crust now and then. But I’ve walked the 
streets these three nights, for the deputy 
didn’t know me well enough to let me sleep 
by the fire.” 

“Then you don’t think there is much 
probability of your finding work at your own 
| trade in London ?” 

**T am afraid not, sir.” 

“Then what are you thinking of doing ?” 

“ Well, sir, 1 want to get down to Brighton. 
I have heard that there is plenty of work 
| there just now, on account of the people 
| getting ready their houses for the season.” 

We had some further talk, which ended in 
my getting from him the name and address 
of an Irish Protestant clergyman to whom I 
was to write for his character. I was to 
make an especial appeal that no news of his 
low state should be given to his friends. 
| This done, I gave him the price of his lodg- 
|ing and a little food, and then saw his face 
no more for four days. 

The return of post from Ireland brought 
me a very satisfactory letter, corroborating 
Carter’s statements, and enclosing the sum 
of ros. to be used or not on his behalf as 
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I should think fit, and without disclosing its 
source. 

When Carter came again it was clear that 
things had been going hard with him. His 
clothes were more torn, his cheeks more 
pinched, and the despondency in his face 
was greater. 

Merely saying that the: news from Ire- 
land was satisfactory, we chatted over his 
prospects. His resolution was to go to 
Brighton, and for that purpose I lent him 
4s. With that sum he thought he could 
make his way down comfortably, and keep 
himself there for a couple of days. So we 
parted with the understanding that he should 
let me know what success attended this move. 

Three days afterwards I was called down- 
stairs about ten P.M., with the news that a 
man wished to see me. I went down at once. 

“Is that you, Carter?” 

“Yes, sir. I hope you are well.” 

** But what about Brighton ?” 

“ Well, sir, when I left you that morning, 
something seemed to say to me, Go and have 
another look around before you start. So I 
thought I would try the West for an hour or 
two. Going along Oxford Street I saw a job 
in hand at a fine new shop, and asked to be 
taken on. It seems they were hard pressed 
to get it done within the specified time; so 
I went on there and then, and have been 
at it almost day and night till we finished 
this morning. I earned 26s. at it, and so 
I’m come to pay you back the four, with 
many thanks.” 

Carter was at church the next Sunday, and 
a happy man he looked. But at the end of 
the week he came to say his money was 
nearly gone. Would I give him a note to 
a certain contractor then painting a new 
market? I did, and he came the next Mon- 
day evening to say he had been taken on. 
He removed from our parish, to be near his 
work, but still came regularly to church, with 
improved appearance, every Sunday. 





At last I missed him from his usual place, 
and began to grow fearful of pros; e ity's 
effects. But a fortnight later he turned up 
again at the parish-room. He had been ill 
and out of work for three weeks. Would I 
lend him a little money again? The ros. had 
by this time been returned to Ireland, with a 
good report of his upward progress; but I 
once more lent him 4s., fully confident of 
seeing it again. 

Days passed into weeks, and weeks into 
months ; spring gave place to summer, and 
summer to early winter. Fresh applicants 
thronged the parish-room, with new tales of 
woe, and Carter with the 4s. had passed from 
my memory. The money was written off as 
a “bad debt,” though I still believed in 
the borrower. 

At last, one morning, a Scripture-reader 
seized an unoccupied moment to say— 

“‘T saw an honest man this morning, sir.” 

“Indeed ! What made you think him so?” 

“ He paid his debts. As I was coming 
along the Bethnal Green Road some one 
tapped me on the shoulder. I looked round, 
and saw a man whose face seemed familiar. 
He said, ‘I have seen you at Spitalfields ; 
shall you see Mr. Buckland this morning?’ 
I told him I should, and he said, ‘ Then give 
him this money from Carter, and say I hope 
to come and see him soon myself.’” 

He came in due course, with the news that 
he was preparing for a return to Ireland ; 
but the journey was delayed, that he might 
not go back to his kinsfolk empty-handed. 

* T’ve learnt,” he said at our last interview, 
“since leaving home, to see things in a 
different light, and so I’m going home as 
soon as I can to let them know it.” 

This was his way of telling me that God 
had given him another heart. There had 
been a struggle, but he was then ‘decided. 
During my absence, shortly afterwards, Carter 
came to say good-bye, and on the morrow 
he started for home. 





ELIJAH. 
His Rife, Character, and Times. 
By THE Rev. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 


FIRST PAPER. 


“And Elijah the Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants of Gilead, said unto Ahab, As the Lord God of Israel liveth, 
before whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these years, but according to my word.”—1 KINGs xvii. 1, 


It was a gigantic rupture which took place 


in Israel, when the ten tribes threw off 


their allegiance to the house of David, and, 
under the leadership of Jeroboam, set up an 


independent kingdom in the northern pro- 
vinces of the land. But it was no mere 
sudden and unexpected catastrophe. Nor 
did it occur without the express sanction 
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of the Lord God of Israel. In fact, it was 
the outcome—possibly the anticipated out- 
come—of a long process of antecedent cir- 
cumstances, and the mouth of the prophet 
Shemaiah declared that the Divine purpose 
and will were concerned in bringing it about. 
At the same time the separation was followed 
by certain distinctly calamitous results, of 
which the worst was the establishment of 
the worship of the golden calf at the two 
extremities of the northern kingdom. Jero- 
boam, the first ruler of Israel, a shrewd, 
far-seeing, politic, but worldly-minded man, 
naturally dreaded the effect of allowing the 
old freedom of intercourse to exist between his 
subjects and that portion of the nation which 
still continued faithful to the son of Solo- 
mon. If the people, he thought, kept up 
the Mosaic custom of paying periodical visits 
to the Temple at Jerusalem, the associations 
of the place, the prestige of the house of 
David, and the influence of the priestly 
order would ere long inevitably resume their 
former ascendancy, and his lately erected 
authority would collapse and come to the 
. ground. 


In order, then, to meet and avert this not im- | 


probable contingency, Jeroboam determined 
to establish a totally different order of things. 

On the ostensible ground of the extreme 
inconvenience of long journeyings to the 
Holy City, he reared two sanctuaries, one in 
the north at Dan, and the other in the south at 
Bethel, made them attractive by an elaborate 
and imposing ritual, and especially by intro- 
ducing into them a kind of image-worship, re- 
sembling that of Egypt; and then consecrated 
them himself under circumstances well calcu- 
lated to dazzle the minds of a race easily influ- 
enced by sensuous display, and always hanker- 
ing after participation in the idolatrous rites 
of the nations who surrounded them. Now 
the worship, thus introduced, was not the 
worship of a strange god; it was widely 
different, for instance, from those idolatrous 
practices’ connived at by Solomon in the 
later years of his reign ; but it was the wor- 
ship of Jehovah after a manner which Jeho- 
vah had prohibited ; in fact, it was a repro- 
duction of the sin of Israel, committed cen- 
turies before in the wilderness of Sinai; and 
God marked His extreme abhorrence of the 
monarch’s act by affixing to his name the 
eternal stigma, “ Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, 
who made Israel to sin.” 

Before many years had passed, the effect 
of this mistaken policy began to make itself 
felt. It proved to be the first of a series 
of downward steps, which ended at last in 











the utter degradation and overthrow of the 
northern kingdom. 

Jeroboam died after a reign of two-and- 
twenty years. But in two years’ time his son, 
who succeeded him, was murdered by a 
successful soldier, and the whole family of 
Jeroboam, root and branch, was swept from 
off the face of the earth. Then followed 
other military adventurers, who, with greater 
or less success, grasped at the crown, until 
at last a capable man of the name of Omri 
managed to clutch it, and to wear it securely 
for a considerable time. 

Omri’s son was Ahab ; a man not destitute 
of ability, nor devoid of patriotism, nor want- 
ing in courage ; a man gifted with some gene- 
rosity of character, and with some of the 
elementsin him of a popular monarch; but yet 
perfectly indifferent to the obligations under 
which he lay as a ruler of the nation which 
God had taken into covenant with Himself. 
More deeply tainted than any of his predeces- 
sors by the traditions in the midst of which 
he had been brought up, and therefore more 
tolerant of idolatry, he allied himself with 
the heathen kingdom of Tyre and Sidon. 
He married Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, 
king of the Sidonians, who, being originally 
the high-priest of the goddess Astarte, had 


| obtained the throne by the murder of his 





brother. From such a stock sprang the 
woman who had come to preside—for that is 
what it really amounted to—over the fortunes 
of the people of God. 

It is a little difficult to draw the portrait 
of Jezebel. A few lineaments of her character 
may be seen in the “ Lady Macbeth” of our 
great dramatist ; and others, in some of those 
strong-willed, unscrupulous women, seated in 
the high places of the earth, of whom we 
read in the pages of history. But all seem 
to fall short of her wickedness, dnd her bitter, 
malignant opposition to the cause of God. 

Young when she married, probably beau- 
tiful, attractive, and fascinating, certainly 
rich with the dowry of a wealthy kingdom, 
and ac¢omplished in all those arts of pleas- 
ing to which the simpler and homelier 
people of Israel were strangers, we can 
imagine Jezebel coming into the court of 
Samaria as a vision of splendour, winning 
easily the hearts of the young and thought- 
less, and even disarming, by the graciousness 
of her manner, the prejudices of those who 
dreaded the introduction of an idolatress into 
near proximity to the Israelite throne. 

But under the features of an angel Jezebel 
concealed the spirit of ademon. She united 
to the wild licentiousness of a heathen prin- 
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cess the most furious fanaticism, and the 
most stern and resolute determination to 
establish the worship of the Phcenician idols 
in the place of the worship of the God of Israel. 

By degrees she gained complete ascen- 
dancy over the weaker mind of her husband. 
With a strong will, a powerful intellect, 
a conscience unembarrassed by scruples 
of any kind, she was furnished also with a 
pitiless heart, that went direct to its purpose, 
unheeding what it trampled on and crushed 
in its way. Had Ahab been possessed of 
religious principle, that might have served 
as a corrective to her influence. But he 
had none. Before long he was simply a 
tool in her hands. By degrees, too, she 
drew the courtiers, the statesmen, the war- 
riors over to her side, and then began to 
carry her cherished scheme into effect. 
Never before had the worship of Baal—the 
Sun-God—the god of the Sidonians—been 
formally introduced into Israel. But now 
it received state-patronage. ‘‘The king,” 
we are told, “went and served Baal, and 
worshipped him.” More than this, he built 
in the royal city of Samaria, the seat of his 
empire, a huge temple to Baal, and sur- 
rounded it with a grove, and reared an altar 
in honour of the false god ; and in the town 
of Jezreel, probably in that ivory palace 
of which we have heard, whose windows 
looked out over the fair plain of Esdraelon, 
the corn-field of Palestine, the queen her- 
self spread a daily table for four hundred 
prophets of the groves, servants of Astarte, 
who had followed her fortunes from their 
own Phoenician land. Altogether, nearly 
one thousand idolatrous priests had settled 
in Palestine. And the new religion—what 
with its own intrinsic attractions, and what 
with the Court favour which it received— 
was rapidly spreading throughout the country, 
and supplanting and superseding, in every 
direction, the worship of Jehovah. 

And now things are ripe for another and a 
more decided step. Jezebel is not contented 
with mere toleration for the faith which she 
has introduced into Israel; she determines 
to root out all opposition to it. And a per- 
secution on a great scale is organized. From 
town to town, and from village to village, 
her emissaries go, persuading some, coercing 
others ; destroying where they can all ves- 
tiges of the ancient worship, and putting to 
death the prophets of the Lord. 

One wonders that a stranger and a 
foreigner, and a heathen besides, should have 
had such power as almost to succeed in 
overthrowing a system so long established in 









the land, and so deeply rooted there as the 
worship of Jehovah. But we must bear in 
mind first the daring genius of the bold, 
bad woman who conducted the persecution, 
and then the condition of the nation, demo- 
ralised by the semi-idolatry of the sanctua- 
ries of Dan and Bethel, and more than half 
prepared for the reception of any attractive 
abomination that might be imported from 
Phoenicia. Everything for some time past 
had tended in this direction, and Jezebel 
coming in amongst a corrupted people, had 
just given impulse to the tendencies of the 
day, and availed herself of opportunities made 
ready to her hand. But anyhow, you will 
see at once that a crisis has come, such as, 
perhaps, has never before occurred in the 
history of the chosen people. It isa death 
struggle between Paganism and the Truth of 
God, and for the moment the latter seems 
almost on the verge of extinction. And then, 
face to face with the darkest, fiercest, most 
fiendish spirit that ever maintained the cause 
of heathenism, appeared the sternest prophet 
of the Jewish dispensation : against Jezebel 
of Phcenicia rose up Elijah the Tishbite. 
About Elijah himself nothing is known 
until he suddenly and abruptly breaks into 
the scene with a message from God, and then 
as suddenly and abruptly takes his depar- 
ture. He comes from Gilead, a region 
on the other side of Jordan, inhabited by a 
wild, rough people, very unlike, in habits 
and modes of feeling, the more cultivated 
and civilised tribes of the western side 
of the stream. A man _ without family 
ties, leading a solitary life, and preferring 
to do so; probably of a large and sinewy 
frame, and of great powers of personal en- 
durance, with black, shaggy hair hanging 
in careless profusion down his back, and 
wrapped in a sheepskin cloak—he stalks, a 
strange, romantic, weird-looking figure, 
through the thickets and ravines of his native 
country, plunged in painful meditation about 
the condition of Israel. Naturally stern, his 
sternness had been increased by the tales he 
had heard about the progress of the Pheeni- 
cian idolatry, or by the scenes which he had 
witnessed with his own eyes. He broods 
over the thought ; his heart is hot within him ; 
and he pleads with an earnest intensity, such 
as we imagine to have been characteristic of 
the man, that God would arise and smite 
with some extreme judgment the apostate 
land, and vindicate His own cause. To him, 
thus meditating, thus praying, thus full of 
holy zeal for the honour of Jehovah, a message 
comes! It is intimated that Ae is to be the 
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agent of the divine purpose! He is to be 
the emissary of God! Allis to be suspended 
on him! Let him go, then, to the court of 
the sinful king, and announce this fact. Let 
him tell the monarch that the Divine judg- 
ments are about to fall on the land, and to 
fall through 42s instrumentality, and that there 
shall not be dew nor rain these years but 
according to his word. 

And now the scene changes. We have 
left the rocky moors and broad pastures of 
Gilead, and the thickets of the Jordan, with 
their many brooks rushing noisily down the 
mountain-side to meet the river. We have 
left the solitary walk and the lonely commu- 
nion with God, interrupted only by the distant 
bleating of the flocks, or by the scream of 
some bird of prey as it floats over the dense 
foliage of the forest—and we accompany the 
prophet into the midst of the splendours of 
the magnificent and luxurious court of Ahab. 

Ah! there is everything here to impress 
the imagination, and to awe the mind of a 
simple dweller in the wilderness. The riches 
of Israel and of Phoenicia have been com- 
bined to furnish out the grandeur of the 
scene. Ahab sits on his throne arrayed in 
royal apparel ; Jezebel, in her proud beauty, 
with her strange, foreign, fatal grace, is by his 
side ; the courtiers, in Tyrian purple, stand 
around, watching every movement, listening 
to every word of their haughty prince. And 
then—there are warriors in their armour, hold- 
ing spear and shield, chariots behind them 
with splendid coursers, impatiently pawing 
the ground, counsellors and statesmen in 
their graver and more sombre robes, and, 
not far off, a crowd of the priests of Baal, 
clad in gorgeous vestments, and carrying the 
symbols of the idolatrous worship, which they 
have now succeeded, as they think, in estab- 
lishing in the land. 

If Elijah were a smaller man he might well 
shrink from coming into such a presence on 
such an errand ; he, an unknown, solitary, 
rough, uncultivated hermit, taking upon him 
to confront in his single person, without any 


visible friend to stand by him, the whole | 


wealth and power, and learning and influence 
of the world. To the eye of sense, which 
judges only according to the appearance, the 
odds are tremendously against him; but 
to the eye of faith, which sees God by his 
side, the case is altered. And for his own 





part Elijah knows no fear, experiences not | 
the slightest tremor of spirit, as he strides into | 
the very presence of the king, and fixing his | 


dark, flashing glance upon him, delivers the 


But what is the message? Observe it 
attentively. It is short, abrupt, incisive, 
every sentence of it like a thunderbolt: 
“As the Lord God of Israd liveth” —he 
appeals to Jehovah, the living’ God, in 
contrast with Baal, the dead idol. And 
this living Jehovah is the God of Israel, is 
He that hath chosen Israel, and made a 
covenant with them, that covenant which 
is now so shamefully broken. How every 
word falls heavily, like a sentence of 
doom! “ Before whom I stand”—He hath 
sent me, His servant and ambassador, to 
announce the impending punishment, and 
yet at the same time to tell thee that the 
judgment may be averted by a timely repent- 
ance. I am the messenger of wrath, but 
yet of mercy also—if thou wilt have it so. 
“ There shall not be dew nor rain these years.” 
You observe a certain indefiniteness, for the 
continuance of the drought would depend 
upon the conduct of the king and the people. 
And you will observe, too, that this particular 
punishment is not an arbitrary one, but was 
threatened by the Mosaic law for the sin of 
apostatising from the faith. The fruitful land 
of Canaan was promised to the people on 
the condition that they would keep the 
covenant of Jehovah, and not serve other 
gods. But in the event of their falling away 
it was threatened that the heavens should be- 
come brass and the earth iron, a threat which 
was now about, in a marked way, to be fulfilled. 
Never before had the covenant been broken ; 
never before had idolatry been formally intro- 
duced as it is now, and now, if ever, must the 
threatening be carried into execution. 

“ But according to my word.” Here Elijah, 
by Divine direction, assumes the position of 
another Moses. He is the restorer of the 
covenant, as Moses was the founder and 
establisher of it. And he places himself in 
opposition to others, certainly to the false 
prophets of Baal, probably to the self-willed 
and haughty king, who had set himself up 
above Jehovah and His commandment, but 
who must now be taught the lesson of de- 
pendence upon the advice of a man who, 
though he despised him, -nevertheless was 
“standing before God.” 

Such is the message. Having delivered it 
the. prophet disappears as suddenly as he 
came. There seems to have been no attempt 
to arrest him. The king and Jezebel and 
the court probably laughed the matter off, 
thinking Elijah one of those religious en- 
thusiasts who had been produced by what 
they would speak of as the “old Mosaic 


message which God had put into his mouth. | superstition.” But presently, at the time of 
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rain—no rainfall! This was awkward, but it 
might be accidental, and anyhow, Baal, the 
Lord. of Nature,. might be trusted to put 
matters straight. “ Let us offer him sacrifices ; 
let us send up our prayers.” Still no rain! 
and the drought became serious, and famine 
was impending, and alarm began to be felt, 
and Ahab, at length convinced that Elijah 
really was at the bottom of the matter, in- 
stituted a search for the man whom he called 
his enemy, with the intention of putting him 
to death. 

Ah! King Ahab! you may search, but 
you will search in vain, for the Lord hath 
hid His servant. And, Ah! King Ahab! 
the man és your enemy, and you have more 
reason to dread his prayers than you have to 





dread the hosts of the Syrians, but it is 
because you are the enemy of God, and the 
friend of God’s foes. 

And where is Elijah all this time? Safe 
by the brook Cherith, in absolute solitude, 
but miraculously fed. And what is Elijah 
doing all this time? Praying? praying for 
the people? Yes; in one sense, but praying 
against them in another; praying that the 
visitation, severe as it is, may not pass away 
until it has thoroughly accomplished , its 
work, and brought Israel back into the cove- 
nant of his God. That is the prophet’s 
present occupation. So says St. James, 
“Elias prayed earnestly that it might not rain, 
and it rained not on the earth by the space 
of three years and six months.” 





THE CAPTIVE AND THE DOVES. 


H E is far away in a northern land, 
And she tarries here alone ; 
Where the marble columns proudly stand 
The white doves flock to her wooing hand, 
And echo her mournful tone. 


* And oh, white doves!” (in her sorrow she sings, 
While the skies are blue and fair), 

“ pray ye lend me your silver wings, 

That I may go from the hall of kings, 
And fly through the balmy air ! 


“ Though the myrtle flings me its scented showers ; 
And the south wind, ever sweet, 

Brings me the bloom of the orange flowers, 

And steals the wealth of a thousand bowers 
To lay at the captive’s feet ; 


“‘ Yet I pine for a sterner land,” she sings, 
“‘ And long for a colder sky ; , 
I pray ye lend me your silver wings, 
For the call of a peasant lover rings 
Day after day through this hall of kings, 


And I must follow or die!” 


ARTHUR CLIVE. 





A SPRAY OF LILIES. 
The Story of a Flower Serdice. 


By CAROLINE BIRLEY, AvuTHoR oF ‘‘ WE ARE SEVEN, A TALE FOR CHILDREN,” 
‘* BARNEY’S NEIGHBOUR,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—A DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


“ The summer sun is stealing fast away, 
And merry children join in noisy mirth ; 
Laughing and leaping in the golden ray, 
The wildest and the gayest things on earth.” 
A Sketch.—Eiza Cook. 


A CHILD'S garden ! 
What a vision of busy idleness, of 
healthy, pure enjoyment, of many hours spent 





in fitful labour and admiring pauses, these 
three words summon up. Why, one can 
almost see the youthful worker, dirty and 
smiling, with scarlet cheeks and bright hair 
blown about the forehead, gazing with satis- 
faction at the bit of ground which, in its 
owner’s parlance, has just been “ tidied,” 
but which older people, in their prejudice, 
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might consider looked some degrees /ss neat 
and orderly as the result of the tillage of that 
sweet summer afternoon. 

In a sheltered corner of the big garden 
belonging to Blithedale Rectory, there was 
such a piece of ground, known to every one 
as “ Miss Phyllis’s garden.” This was divided 
into two nice flower-beds with a narrow little 
pathway running round them; and beyond 
these was a red brick wall. The wall here 
had a cherry-tree growing up it, and just so 
much earth in front that little Phyllis Sher- 
wood could dig in it at pleasure, and indeed 
manage this part of her domain “ by all my- 
self,” as she used to phrase it when she was 
a very little girl A few plants only—and 
they had need'to be hardy ones—struggled 
for existence in this border, but the two 
flower-beds presented a goodly show of blos- 
soms in all but the bleak and dreary winter 
months. And no wonder either, when her 
father Mr. Sherwood, and Caleb the gar- 
dener, were both so willing to help her to 
look after them, and when Caleb had such a 
convenient trick of thinking that some plant 
in full beauty which had been nursed care- 
fully under glass until ready for putting out, 
would be “sure to do better than anywhere 
in Miss Phyllis’s garden.” She would often 
find a new flower blooming there, when. she 
ran out after. her short morning lessons. 

Everybody loved Phyllis and tried to give 
her pleasure. Her grandfather, Squire Las- 
celles, who livéd at the Manor-house, no 
great distance from the Rectory, used to tell 
her that this was because she looked some- 
thing like her mother, who had been known 
and loved in Blithedale when she also was a 
child. And no doubt this was one reason 
why the villagers took such interest in their 
Rector’s little daughter ;, but, apart from it, 
Phyllis was herself a very sweet and friendly 
little maiden, and knew how to be pleasant 
and grateful to the people who were kind to 
her. The first thing that struck you when 
you looked at Phyllis, was her hair. Though 
she was a big and rather squarely-made girl 
for scarcely six years old, it hung in such 
great heavy curls about herneck and shoulders, 
and reached such a long way down her back, 
that she really seemed to be a//hair. And 
each curl had two distinct colours in it, the 
outer strand being always of a pale, pale 
gold, while the inner one took a warmer, 
deeper, richer shade, neither brown nor 
yellow exactly, but with a touch of both. 
Across her forehead her hair Jay in a thick 
straight fringe, beneath which shone a pair of 
the very bluest eyes imaginable, not the azure 





of forget-me-nots, but the deep blue of the 
gentian flower, or of a cloudless southern 
sky. 

“ Phyllis! Phyllis !” 

As Phyllis was digging up her border by 
the cherry-tree, one afternoon, she thought 
she heard a call. It was rather difficult for 
her to set her small foot firmly on the spade 
and loosen the soil with it thereon, just as 
Caleb did, but she was very imitative and 
persevering, and found the effort to copy 
him, engrossing. She stopped though, on 
the first suspicion of her mother’s voice, and 
listened for a moment; then—a sudden 
smile like sunlight breaking over what had 
been before a solemn little face—down went 
the spade upon the pathway, and away went 
the spade’s owner at a pace which did some 
credit to her pair of stout, but shapely, legs. 
Rounding a clump of laurels and running up 
a pretty sloping lawn, she wasn’t long in 
coming to the house, where in shade of the 
verandah, which was made into a perfect 
bower by the creeping plants about it, her 
mother stood. Phyllis flung herself straight 
into her arms. 

“ My darling, you are out of breath. There 
was no need for you to come so quickly,” 
said Mrs. Sherwood, gently stroking the gold 
curls. “It was only to tell you of a treat 
for to-morrow. Mr. and Mrs. Clifton have 
been here to ask us to take you to Rudell 
Park for a school-feast. Fancy, Phyllis, they 
are going to have more than a hundred little 
children down from London, some of whom, 
poor little ones, have never even seen grass 
and trees, and birds, and flowers. And they 
are to play in a big field, and have milk and 
buns for tea. Mrs. Clifton thought that 
you would like to go and play with them.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Phyllis, eagerly. She 
had no brothers and sisters of her own, and 
it was always a great pleasure to her to find 
playmates. But standing in that sunny 
garden, with the wistaria tree above her 
dropping soft mauve petals at her feet, and 
the fields beyond the lawn aglow with butter- 
cups and daisies and speedwells and may- 
flowers, she could not realize her mother’s 
dismal picture. “ Mother, have the children 
never seen flowers?” she repeated. “ How 
can they help it? There are flowers every- 
where.” 

“In the country, yes,” said Mrs. Sherwood, 
“but not in a town. Don’t you remember, 
Phyllis, when we went to London to buy 
your winter jacket, how we drove through 
long, long streets of shops and houses where 
there were no trees or flowers? You wouldn’t 
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like to live even there, would you? And 
these poor children who are coming to- 
morrow have to live in wretched homes in 
narrow, dirty, little streets, where they scarcely 
see the sunshine, and have no room to play. 
Aren’t you sorry for them? You will have 
to be very kind to them, you know.” 

“ Yes,” said Phyllis, seriously. ‘ Will father 
come and see them too?” 

“‘T think so, dear. What were you doing 
when I called you? Were you working in 
your garden?” 

“] was digging,” said Phyllis. 
was to-morrow ow.” 

But to-morrow wasn’t very long in coming, 
even to Phyllis’s impatience, and early on 
that bright May afternoon she and her father 
and mother set off in an open carriage for 
Kudell Park, the scene of the festivity. 
When they arrived there, they found Mrs. 
Clifton, the lady of the house, out in the gar- 
den, surrounded by some of her other guests. 

“How do you do, little Phyllis?” she 
said, kissing her. ‘I am very glad to see 
you. Yes, the London children have come, 
and are playing in the field. Don’t you hear 
them shouting and laughing? Your mother 
and I will join you presently, but you will 
like to go to them at once. My daughter, 
Lena, shall take you; she has been waiting 
purposely. Lena always takes care of the 
small people like you.” 

“Yes, come with me, Phyllis,” said Lena 
Clifton, a tall girl of thirteen, holding out a 
hand to her and leading her away. “ Oh, 
the children are so happy. The big boys 
have begun to cricket—father is with them 
—and a few of the elder girls are playing 
proper games. But the others, and nearly 
all the little ones, don’t settle to anything. 
They are too glad to run about on the grass 
and roll over in it, and they gather great 
bunches of buttercups and daisies and grasses 
and clover, and bring them to be looked at 
as if they were something wonderfully rare 
and precious. Mother bought a quantity of 
cheap toys for them, balls and battledores 
and shuttlecocks, and things of that sort, but 
they have used them very little yet.” 

“Wouldn’t they like to play at mulberry 
bush?” said Phyllis, wisttully. “I could 
teach them that.” 

“ Perhaps they would,” said Lena, kindly, 
seeing that Phyllis at any rate would like it. 
“Let us try. The children all belong to 
some schools, you know ; and their teachers 
have coine with them to take care of them. 
I will find one, and ask her to help us to 
start the game.” 


“ T wish it 








A nice young teacher came willingly to 
their assistance, and a number of children, 
big and little, were soon formed into a ring. 
Phyllis felt very proud of her position between 
two girls older than herself who had never 
seen the game before. She danced round 
most happily, chanting with great spirit— 
ne ¥ 4 & saubeoe i he a the mulberry- 


Here we go round the mulberry-bush, at six o’clock 
in the morning,” 


and setting a praiseworthy example to her 
companions with regard to jumping out of 
bed, the washing of hands and face, putting 
on her clothes, blacking her boots, starting 
off to school with a melancholy countenance, 
and finally returning from it full of smiles 
and laughter. By the time the game was 
over she was quite at ease, and did not mind 
the least that Lena happened to be called 
away, and she was left alone. 

Phyllis was looking round, just wondering 
what it would be nice to do, when two small 
girls whom hitherto she had not noticed, 
came up to her. They were holding one 
another’s hands, and the elder child was 
hanging back a little. The younger had a 
quicker, brighter look, and she it was who 
spoke. . 

“Our Molly’s lost her ball. Could you 
get it for her?” she asked in shy, persuasive 
tones. 

The field in which they were standing was 
separated by iron railings from the lawn and 
flower garden, and into these all the London 
children had received strict orders not to go. 
The little sisters therefore had felt sorely 
discomforted when the ball which had been 
given to them to play with, and which they 
had taken off into a quiet corner, rolled away 
from them beneath the railing, right into the 
middle of a flower-bed. How could they get 
it back again? They had not the courage 
to address a grown-up person, but in their 
perplexity their eyes fell on Phyllis, and as 
all alone she stood there in her dainty dress, 
with her golden curls shining in the sunlight, 
she seemed to them the loveliest vision they 
had ever seen, almost like the pictures of 
good angels shown to them at Sunday-school. 
There was nothing at all alarming about her, 
and yet surely she would be able and willing 
to help them. 

Able and willing to help them Phyllis was, 
though there was nothing at all angelic in 
her way of doing so. As soon as she knew 
where the ball was lying, she mounted the 
railing quick as thought, and climbed over 
without any difficulty, then picking up the 
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plaything, she tossed it back to the little 
sisters, and when she rejoined them, the 
three made friends at once. Phyllis found 
their talk most interesting. It was not a bit 
like anything she had heard before. 

Of course one of the first things was to ask 
their names, which were, they told her, Molly 
and Nancy Tibbits. ‘They were a quaint, 
funny-looking little couple, dressed alike in 
shapeless frocks of some dark cotton, and 
they had faded red-brown sun-bonnets of the 
same material on their heads. There was 
scarcely any difference between them in 
height and figure, but a peep beneath the 
sun-bonnets revealed that while both children 
had the same sallow complexions, small 
noses, and dark eyes, Molly could be readily 
distinguished by her weary and somewhat 
frightened expression, sad to see upon so 
young a child. She looked what she was, a 
gentle, timid, patient little girl who had not 
led a very happy life; but Nancy was not 
affected by the same depression, and had 
almost always an eager and lively air. 

“ Hark!” she cried, suddenly, pausing in 
their game with the ball, which Phyllis had 
just thrown to her, in her skinny little hands ; 
“that’s a lark’s song. Oh, look at him, 
flying away up there.” 

“* Yes, and I heard a thrush sing in those 
bushes,” said Molly, standing with her head 
thrown back, to watch the lark soar joyously 
towards the blue sky. ‘‘ Mustn’t they be 
happy here! Nancy, that’s a blackbird’s 
note.” 

Phyllis looked from one to the other with 
a puzzled expression. 

“* Mother was wrong,” she said, decidedly, 
at last. “She told me that you lived in a 
place where you never saw any trees and 
flowers and birds, and after all you know 
them a great deal better than Ido. / know 
them if I see them,” she added, not wishing 
to underrate her own acquirements ; “ spar- 
rows, and thrushes, and blackbirds, and 
swallows, and wagtails; but not from just 
hearing them, like you.” 

Nancy laughed. “ We don’t know about 
trees and flowers—not much,” she said. “ We 
don’t often see flowers, except those that 
Sally Watkins, who lives in the same court 
as us, gets to hawk about the streets. And 
now and thenif she can’t sell them, and 
they’re nearly dead, she gives a few—a bunch 
of violets or suchlike—to Molly and me. 
But, you see, our shop is a bird-shop, and I 
and Molly have to help mother to clean the 


cages of a morning, and get the birds and | notice him. Only, father—— 
animals used to having us quite close to | 








them; or else they’d cling against the 
wires, and look ugly and frightened when 
customers come in. Molly can tame them 
better than me. She’s more quiet, and 
she doesn’t scare them by juniping up ona 
sudden.” 

“We had a goldfinch once,” said Molly in 
an earnest voice which showed how near was 
this subject to her heart. ‘“ Eh, he was so 
pretty, and you could learn him almost any- 
thing. If 1 made a ladder of my fingers, 
like so,” and twice or thrice she slowly raised 
each forefinger above the other at the dis- 
tance of about an inch apart, “ he would 
walk up it, as sensible as any one, and give 
such a chirrup at the top. And he’d perch 
on my shoulder and peck rape-seed from my 
mouth, and come to me any time I wanted. 
Eh, I was fond of that bird!” 

“Is he dead now?” Phyllis was beginning 
to inquire, struck by the sadness with which 
Molly spoke of him; but Nancy inter- 
rupted. 

“Yes; and you just tell the little lady what 
a naughty girl you was about him. When 
we've customers in the shop,” explained 
Nancy, taking the narrative upon herself, 
“Molly and I go in and take some of the 
animals out of their cages to show how tame 
they are, and what nice pets they’d be. 
That’s to make folks buy them, don’t you 
see. Well, one day a gentleman brought 
his little girl ; and while he was talking away 
to mother about some sort of pigeon which 
we hadn’t got in stock but which father was 
to get for him, we were to let the little girl 
see round, hoping that she’d take a fancy to 
have a pet, and that her father would give 
her whichever one she liked. We soon saw 
that the tamer they were, the more she liked 
them. There was a bullfinch that we’d taught 
to draw up his little bucket full of water, and 
she was mightily taken with him, though she 
said he wouldn’t do. For she wanted a 
present for a little cousin whe was ill, and 
who she knew had got a bullfinch already. 
Hadn’t we any other sort of bird that was as 
elever?” 

“And there was only Beauty,” put in 
Molly, thinking it best to relate her own 
share in the story. “That was what we 
called the goldfinch. And oh! I coulds’t 
help it. I was sure that she would choose 
him, and take him away, and I should never 
set eyes on him again. So I made a sign to 
Nancy to say nothing, and I went and stood 
right in front of his cage so that she shouldn’t 


” 


“Yes,” said Nancy, “father had come 
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home unexpected. And he was in the door- 
way, and saw Molly shake her head at me 
and try and hide Beauty. My word, wasn’t | 
he angry! He gave her ear such a box, and 
sent her crying to the kitchen, and made me 
put Beauty through his tricks. Little missy | 
was so pleased, and the gentleman too. And | 
they bought him, and carried him away,” 
ended Nancy with a sigh, for she too had | 
been fond of Beauty. | 

“Molly, does your father often box your | 
ears?” asked Phyllis, anxiously. She had | 
been thinking how delightful it must be to 
live in a bird-shop, but now she saw that life | 
there might have a dark side. Molly hesi- | 
tated, but the confidential Nancy answered | 
cheerfully— 

“No, not often. But father’s not what | 
you call a steady man, and he’s a bit rough | 
sometimes after he has been drinking at the | 
Crown and Anchor. That’s the public at | 
the end of our street. I’ve to go and fetch | 
him home sometimes, and catch hold of his 
hand, and he mostly comes along with me | 
quite willing. Molly won’t go near there if 
she can help it. She's afeared.” 

“ But how do you get the birds to put in 
your shop?” said Phyllis, who wasn’t inter- 
ested in this account of Mr. ‘Tibbits. 

“ Father goes off to the country for them,” 
answered Molly. “To Epping Forest some- | 
times, and to other places, and he sets snares | 
to catch them in. And then he goes down 
to the docks where the ships come in, and 
buys parrots and paroquets and cockatoos 
off the sailors. Nancy, you show how that 
funny parrot used to talk.” 

And, much to Phyllis’s amusement, Nancy, 
who was a first-rate mimic, screwed up her 
face into a fair semblance of a parrot’s, and 
began to utter strange sea-phrases in a 
queer sort of voice. The three children 
were still laughing over this when there 
was a summons to the little Tibbits girls 
to come to tea. They turned at once to| 
Phyllis. 

“Oh, do come with us!” ‘ Please, come 
and sit between us!” they implored ; and 
Phyllis saw no reason why she shouldn’t, 
and took her place with them in the middle 
of along line of standing children, Then, 
when a grace was sung, of which Phyllis 
could scarcely catch a word, but with which 
Molly and Nancy were evidently familiar, | 
they all sat down upon the grass, while | 
mugs of milk and currant-buns were handed 
to them by their teachers, and by Lena) 
Clifton and her friends. 
Presently Mrs. Clifton, and the ladies and | 





gentlemen with her, came into the field to 
take a look at the school-children enjoying 
their repast before they repaired to the 
house for their own tea. This was laid in 
the big dining-room, and seats were prepared 
for Phyllis and the other little boys and girls 
of the neighbourhood—some dozen or so in 
number—who had accompanied their parents 
to Rudell Park. 

‘*T wonder where Phyllis is?” said Mrs. 
Clifton to Phyllis’s mother, Mrs. Sherwood. 
“‘T dare say you would like Lena to take her 
in now and wash her hands, in readiness for 
tea. She must be getting hungry.” 

But Phyllis’s hunger was a thing of the 
past. Just at that moment, glancing down 
the row, Mrs. Sherwood caught a glimpse of 
the bright hair that could belong to no one 
else; and as she made her way in that direc- 
tion, Phyllis looked round with a beaming 
smile. 

** l’ve had such a good tea, mother, that I 
feel quite choky,” she said, cheerfully. 

“That’s her third bun,” observed Nancy 
Tibbits, and considering the satisfying nature 
of buns, Mrs. Sherwood did not wonder at 
her daughter’s feelings. 

“ T hope you don’t mind Phyllis’s having 
her tea out here instead of in the house,” 
said Lena, coming up with a bundle of gay 
ribbons in her hand. “She sat down with- 
out my noticing, and seemed so happy that 
I couldn’t bear to disturb her. I’m not 
going in either. I haven’t time, and I told 
mother I would take a drink of milk if there 
was any left. We are going to have some 
egg-spoon races directly for quite the little 
ones, and these neck-ribbons are to be the 
prizes. I thought perhaps Phyllis would like 
to try.” 

“ No doubt she would,” said Mrs. Sher- 
wood, smiling, “and exercise will do her 
good. But 1 do not know what egg-spoon 
races are.” 

“Oh, wait and see the first one, then,” 
said Lena, eagerly. ‘ We will begin as 
quickly as we can. What is it, Phyllis? 
Oh, you want Molly and Nancy to race with 
you, and they want it too. Then certainly 
they shall. Their Sunday-school teacher 
tells me that those two are such a dear little 
pair of sisters,” added Lena in a low voice 
to Mrs. Sherwood. “And though their 
home is not a very happy one, owing to the 
father being unsteady, their mother is a most 


| respectable woman, and does her best to 


train them well. The teacher said that there 


| was not a bit of harm in letting Phyllis make 


iriends with them.” 
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“No, dear; I like to see it,” said Mrs. 
Sherwood. 

Well, in due time the race began. It was 
what is called a handicap—that is to say, 
those who were supposed to be less fleet of 
foot or abie than the others, were placed 
more to the front, in order to give all, as far 
as possible, an equal chance of winning. A 
flag for the winning-post was stuck in the 
ground near the spot whence the last com- 
petitors started, and the course was round a 
certain solitary oak-tree, and then back again 
to this little flag. Each child was provided 
with a flat wooden spoon, which had to be 
held out straight in front, and on each spoon 
was placed a hard-boiled egg. 

“Now, are you ready?” said Lena’s 
father, Mr. Clifton, who was to act as judge 
on this occasion. “ Remember, children, 
that to be steady is the great thing, even at 
the cost of being slow, for whenever you 
drop your egg, you must stop and pick it 
up, and get it balanced on the spoon before 
you start again, or else you will be dis- 
qualified. Now, one, two, three, and away!” 

They started. 

No, Phyllis, you go too fast ; your egg is 
wobbling about already, and will very soon 
be over. There it goes! Never mind; 
there’s not much damage done. Pick it up, 
and on again. Ah, Nancy, you, too, are 
hurrying more than is quite safe. Well 
saved! It was all but gone then. Look 
where you are going! ‘There, we knew you 
and that boy would come into collision ; 
you were both staring too much at your eggs. 
It is Molly that is the careful one; she is 
second round the tree, and the child in front 
of her is so afraid that she will pass him that 
his hand is beginning to shake dreadfully. 
Bravo! she has got before. Come on, 
Molly! Hurrah! hurrah! Molly Tibbits is 
the winner ! 

Yes, she was, and a bright geranium- 
coloured ribbon was handed to her for the 
first prize. Then more races and games 
followed, until, all too soon for the happy 
children, came the hour of departure, and 
their glad day in the country reached its 
end. Waggons were waiting to convey the 
little town guests to the station whence they 
must return to London, and with cheers and 
shouts and wild waving of hands and hand- 
kerchiefs, they were driven away, leaving 
Phyllis flourishing her small square cambric 
at them in the most vigorous manner, her 
blue eyes filling fast with tears at the thought 
that perhaps never, never, zever, should she 
see Molly and Nancy Tibbits again. 








CHAPTER II.—THE FLOWER SERVICE, 


“ Fach a lily of his own 
Offering, or a rose half-blown.” 
Lyra Innocentium.—J. Kepue. 

“It’s lovely!” Phyllis was regarding her 
flower-beds with rapturous admiration, and 
though she believed herself to be alone, her 
feelings were too strong not thus to vent 
themselves in words. “It’s lovely!” she 
said, aloud. 

Her garden did indeed look very gay this 
day, which was one of the last days of a warm 
June. Scarlet geraniums, Canterbury bells 
of divers colours, glowing Sweet-Williams, 
yellow calceolarias, and bright blue corn- 
flowers, all lent their aid towards this bril- 
liant patchwork. But Phyllis took heed of 
none of these. She was looking only at a 
big white lily that was shown off to perfection 
by the red brick wall some little way beyond. 
There it stood in its radiant purity, seven 
blossoms on its stem, as fair and upright, 
and almost as tall, as its young owner, whose 
neck bent but slightly when she smelt the 
snowy flower-cups, besmearing with the 
orange pollen of their anthers her own deli- 
cately-tinted and flower-like little face. One 
cause or another had prevented her from 
visiting her garden during the last few days, 
and now her lily in full beauty burst upon her 
as a glad surprise. 

“ What is it you admire so much, Phyllis?” 
said a voice behind her, and, looking round, 
she saw her father. She skipped back a 
little way towards him, and then proudly led 
him forward to her treasure. 

Now Phyjllis’s father was far stricter with 
her than her mother was, and did not deal 
so much in caressing words and tones. And 
yet Phyllis knew—though she could not 
have expressed the feeling—that if possible 
she was even more dear to her grave father 
than to her tender and indulgent mother. It 
was only his great love for her which made 
him so afraid of spoiling his little girl, and 
so prompt to check in her the least signs of 
selfishness and self-will. 

“ Phyllis,” he said, presently, “ you know 
that next Sunday afternoon I am going to have 
a flower-service in the church. The Lessons 
and hymns and sermon are to help us to 
remember God’s goodness in making the 
earth so beautiful for us; and the school- 
children, and other children too, I hope, will 
bring bunches of flowers with them, in token 
of their gratitude for this. These will be 
collected and laid upon the altar, and early 
the next morning they will be sent to a 
hospital in London—Laurence’s Hospital— 
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where there is a special place or ward for poor 
little children who are ill.” 

“JT know,” said Phyllis; ‘‘ mother told 
me. I am going to gather such a lovely 
bunch for them from my own garden. This 
white rose, and this, and this,” she added, 
pointing to various flowers as she spoke. 

“ And your lily?” said her father. 

Phyllis shook her head. “No, not my 
lily,” she said firmly, but with a roguish 
smile ; “I like to see it growing.” 

“ But you can see so many flowers, all the 
summer long,” urged Mr. Sherwood. “ Won’t 
you be kind and generous, and give it for 
these poor little things, who have hardly any 
pleasures ?” 

“*No,” Phyllis said unyieldingly ; “I want 
it. I want it for myself.” 

Perhaps as she was such a little girl it was 
somewhat unreasonable of her father to be 
disappointed by her natural desire to keep 
the lily for herself. Still, it did make him 
sorry, and he thought it would be good for 
her to prevail on her to change her resolution. 
There was a wheelbarrow standing near, 
which Caleb had left upon the gravel path, 
and sitting down upon one of its shafts, Mr. 
Sherwood called his little daughter to him, 
and tried to awaken more generous feelings. 

“Here’s Caleb! I expect he wants his bar- 
row,” said Phyllis, after a momentary silence. 
And Mr. Sherwood got up, and staying only 
to give a few directions to the gardener about 
some plants required for the church on Sun- 
day, he went into the house. Here he found 
his wife, and told her what had passed be- 
tween him and Phyllis. 

Mrs. Sherwood looked a little sorry. “I 
can’t help wishing, dear, that you hadn’t said 
anything to her about giving away her lily,”’ 
she observed. “I think you hardly under- 
stand how much she prizes a new flower, and 
this pure white spray of hers doubtless seems 
to her too beautiful and grand a thing to be 
gathered at all. I wish her enjoyment of it 


nad been undisturbed. I like to see her so | 


fond of flowers.” 

* Still I should like to have seen her willing 
to give it up,” said Mr. Sherwood. “She 
understood that I wanted her to let it go as 


a gift of love to other little children less | 


happy than herself ; and we must do all we 
can to prevent her being selfish. But no 
doubt you are right, and it was asking too 
much of her. Suppose we say nothing more 


to her about it, and she will soon forget that | 


the subject was ever mentioned.” 
But Phyllis couldn’t forget. 
Her perfect pleasure in the possession of her 





lily was gone. She had meant tocall her mo- 
ther to come and see it, and then her nurse, 
and all the other servants ; but now it no longer 
seemed her very own. Her Father in heaven. 
her earthly father, and the poor little children 
in the hospital had all some sort of claim 
upon it ; and she could not decide what she 
would do. She disliked. the idea of having 
it cut at all even more than the thought of 
losing it herself; but, on the other hand, 
her father’s influence upon her was very strong, 
and she had a great desire to please him. 
Then, too, she was rather attracted by the 
prospect of walking up the church on Sunday 
with her big lily in her hand. It would look 
so much prettier than just an ordinary bunch 
of flowers. 

Phyllis’s grandfather, Mr. Lascelles, hap- 
pened to walk down to Blithedale Rectory 
next Saturday, and Phyllis, as usual, took 
him out to show him her little garden. Of 
course the lily was the first thing that he 
noticed, and, after listening to his admiration 
of it, she said confidentially— 

“* Perhaps 1 shall take it to church with 
me on Sunday.” 

It was the first time she had spoken of 
this half-formed resolution, and her grand- 
father, who knew nothing of the struggle 
going on within her, confirmed her purpose 
by his careless answer. 

“Yes, it will do very nicely. Do you 
know, Phyllis, I think I must go to the flower- 
service too, and look out for it and you. 
Will you give me a rose-bud to wear in my 
button hole if I do ?” 

By the time her grandfather went away 
Phyllis’s mind was quite made up. 

“ Father, you may have my lily for the 
poor little children. Tell Caleb to gather it 
to-morrow,” she whispered to her father the 
first time afterwards that they were alone, 
and then he took her in his arms and kissed 
her. 

The time of the flower-service was fixed for 
three o’clock on Sunday afternoon, the 2nd of 
| July ; and towards the appointed hour mani- 
| fold groups of people, including in almost 
| every case a child or two, might be seen 
hastening towards the church. Blithedale 
Church was a large and very beautiful old 
building, with a wide chancel, and this had 
been prettily decorated for the occasion with 
ferns, and leaves, and mosses, by Mrs. Sher- 
wood and her friends. 

The bells rang merrily from the square 
tower as the school children trooped up the 
| fine avenue of trees leading to the church. 
| They walked two-and-two, and each child 
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held a nosegay in its hand. These consisted 
chiefly of the flowers which are frequent in most 
cottage gardens—marigolds, pansies, London 
pride, nasturtiums, with here and there a crim- 
son rose, and a sprig of southernwood to scent 
each posy. But some of the children whose 
homes possessed no gardens, had searched the 
fields and hedgerows for their gifts, and such 
were fair and fragrant with honeysuckles, pop- 
pies, wild roses, and sweetbrier. 

Phyllis Sherwood sat in a pew with her 
grandfather on one side of her, and a little 
girl friend on the other. She was always a 
very good and attentive child in church, and 
joined readily in the prayers and hymns she 
knew. This service was a shortened form of 
evening prayer, with special psalms and Les- 
sons to illustrate God’s goodness in creation ; 
and Phyllis’s blue eyes glanced lovingly at 
her own flowers when, just before the sermon, 
the hymn she was expecting was given out— 

** By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How sweet the lily grows ! 
How sweet the breath beneath the hill 
f Sharon’s dewy rose ”— 
for she had brought her branch of lilies into 
church with her, and it now lay before her on 
the book-board. 

Then, as the singing ended, her father went 
up into the pulpit, and in his beautiful full 
voice gave out the text which he had chosen— 
“Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin: and 





yet I say unto you, that even Solomon, in all 
his glory, was not arrayed like one of these.” 
(St. Matt. vi. 28, 29.) 

At the close of the sermon, which was a 
short one, lasting only for a quarter of an 
hour, came the time for the presentation of 
the flowers. Soft music was played upon the 
organ, while, two abreast, the school children 
walked gently up the chancel, and laid their 
floral offerings in the large wicker trays which 
were held ready to receive them. The Rec- 
tor’s little daughter and her friend, who held 
a bunch of roses, followed the last and tiniest 
of the school children; and one of Phyllis’s 
quick, sudden smiles broke over her sweet 
face as she laid down her great Annunciation 
lily. Then came the other children of the 
congregation, and when they had, too, be- 
stowed their posies, and were back again in 
their own seats, there arose the tender strains 
of the last hymn— 


“ Here, Lord, we offer Thee all that is fairest, 
Bloom from the garden, and flowers from the field, 
Gifts for the stricken ones, knowing Thou carest 
More for the love than the wealth that we yield. 


** Send, Lord, by these to the sick and the dying, 
Speak to their hearts with a message of peace, 
Comfort the sad, who in weakness are lying, 
Grant the departing a gentle release, 


‘‘Raise, Lord, to health again those who have sickened, 
Fair be their lives as the roses in bloom ; 
Give of Thy grace to the souls Thou hast quickened, 
Gladness for sorrow, and brightness for gloom. 


“We, Lord, like flowers, must bloom and must wither; 
We, like these blossoms, must fade and must die; 
Gather us, Lord, to Thy bosom for ever, 
Grant us a place in Thy house in the sky.” 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE LATE ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 


I.—LITTLE SAMUEL. 


Opening Hymn: “ Lord, a little band and lowly.” 
Lesson: 1 Samuel i. 9—18. 


“¢ ee is a little sermon about a little boy, 

intended to be read chiefly by children 
and young folks ; although fathers, and, still 
more, mothers, may very likely wish to take 
a glance at it also. 

I am going to speak to you about Samuel, 
who, it is thought, wrote a part of the first 
book that goes by his own name, and who 
was a great prophet and a great judge, and 
every way a great man in Israel. But it is 
not Samuel the prophet and the judge I am 
going to speak to you about—it is Samuel 
the child. The greatest men in the world, 
and the oldest men in the world, were once 
little children. 





Little Samuel was born among the moun- 
tains of Ephraim, at a place called Ramah 
where his father and mother lived. Ramah 
means “the height,” or “the lofty place.” 
It does not really matter where a person is 
born, yet there is something pleasant in being 
able to think that a great man’s birth-place 
was in ‘the height”—away up among the 
mountains. To live in a high place and to 
have a high and noble character seem to suit 
each other very well. He lived in Ramah all 
his life. When he became a judge and a 
prophet he went his rounds ta different places, 
just as our English judges “go on circuit,” as 
we say, to judge the people and do work as 
he was told for God. But he always came 
back to his home on thehill. He lived there 
until he was an old man, and there he died 
and was buried. It is said, “they buried him 
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in his house;” perhaps it was in a tomb in 
the garden. 

His father and mother were good people. 
Goodness is always a blessing, not only to 
those who have it, but to those who are near 
to them. When parents are good it is a 
special blessing to children. It gives them a 
better start in life than those children can 
have whose parents are not good ; only it 
happens also this way sometimes, that chil- 
dren whose parents are not pious are some- 
how led to think, “We have God for our 
father and we need not fear.” 

The name of Samuel’s father was “ Elka- 
nah ”—“ Bought of God.” His mother’s 
name was “ Hannah,” which means “ Grace,” 
or “Gracefulness;” and his own name 
“Samuel” means “ Asked of God.” So you 
see if names are to have their true meanings, 
this must be a godly family, and we know that 
it was so. “‘ Asked of God ”—his mother did 
ask God for her little boy before he was sent 
to her. To have a little son whom she 
might keep and train and give to God again, 
was just the one thing of all the things pos- 
sible in the world which could make her fully 
happy. If she had had the offer of castles 
on the land, and ships on the sea, and much 
gold and silver and many precious stones, 
and chariots to drive in, and a queenly palace 
to live in, and a throne to sit on, and a 
jewelled crown to wear—all this would not 
have been half so good to her as the one 
little baby boy whom she asked from God, 
and whom God sent when he was ‘‘asked for.” 

What is the boy to be? What trade or 
profession is he to follow? His mother had 
settled that from the beginning. She had 
resolved, and indeed she had said that she 
would ‘‘ give him unto the Lord all the days 
of his life.” Now it is true that every good 
mother or father will “give their children to 
God,” as far as they have the power, for all 
the days of their lives. They will wish and 
strive that they may be wholly His. But 
Hannah meant something more exact than 
this when she promised to give her little boy 
to God.. At that time God had one house 
in the world which was more His than any 
other, because worship was observed there, 
and sacrifices were offered; and there He 
appeared and spake unto His people. Well, 
Hannah promised that Samuel should leave 
her own house and go and live in the house 
of the Lord. He was to be always there, to 
sleep there, and be ready to help old Eli the 
priest. 

But that cannot be for a while. Of course 


she cannot part with him as long as he is an 
XII—5 








infant, not until he is weaned. He is at 
home, therefore, with the mother, at least 
three years, for among the Jews the children 
were not weaned under three years old; and 
sometimes five or six years passed before the 
weaning. Nothing is told us-in the Bible 
concerning those first years of his life. But 
we may be quite sure that he was very care- 
fully watched and nursed by his mother, and 
that he was a great joy to her and to his 
father, His smile would be, to them, brighter 
than the sunrising ; his tears and cries sadder 
to their hearts than a rainy day; his little 
gush of laughter sweeter than the song of any 
bird, or the babble of the brook on the sum- 
mer morning. 

But at length comes the day of parting. 
No good comes of making a promise unless 
it is kept. Those who are not ashamed to 
break a promise which was seriously and 
freely made, who will even laugh and say, “It 
does not matter,” are bad people; and are 
not to be trusted and made friends of. But 
Hannah was a very good woman, and there- 
fore she kept her promise about her boy, 
although the keeping of it touched her heart 
very tenderly, and I should not wonder if it 
drew some tears from her eyes. <Not that 
she was unhappy about it, for she was quite 
sure that the Lord would take care of her 
boy. But what mother could send out a 
little boy of four, or five, or six years old, 
from her arms, from her sight, from his early 
only home, without a pang? although she 
might have good reason for thinking it would 
be for the little lad’s good that he should go. 


II.—SAMUEL AT SHILOH. 
Opening Hymn: “I love to think at am young.” 
L 


esson: 1 Samuel i. cr—28. 

Everything is now ready, and they start 
for Shiloh, the father, and the mother, and 
the child. I dare say they had a servant or 
two to drive some cattle they took with them, 
and to look to some other things. For they 
had three bullocks with them to be offered 
in sacrifice, and an ephah of flour, about a 
bushel and a half, and a bottle of wine, a skin 
bottle holding a much larger quantity than 
one of our ordinary bottles, All this was to 
make a sacrifice in connection with the dedi- 
cation of their little boy. Thus by prayer and 
sacrifice they gave him to God; and they 
gave him to Eli. And then the mother sang 
a song of thankfulness and joy, which has 
been chanted in the church ever since, and 
will be, probably, till the end of time. 
And then they left him there and went home 
again to Ramah. Neither the parents nor 
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the. child would sing much for a day or two 
after the parting. To Elkanah and Hannah 
the home-going would be both glad and sad ; 
and as for our little Samuel, I should not 
wonder if, for a day or two, in. looking to- 
wards Ramah he would sometimes be hardly 
able to see the hills for tears; and if, for a 
night or two, in lying down on his bed, he 
would cover his face with his hands and sigh 
forth to himself :—*‘‘ O mother ! when shall I 
again see your face ?” But the grief of parting 
would soon be over, for he seems to have been 
by nature a cheerful, active, happy little boy. 

I cannot tell you who. took care of him. 
Eli was an old man and could not look to 
him. His sons were not worth much; they 
did not know how to take care of themselves, 
and therefore were not fit to be trusted with 
Samuel, It seems to me that some good 
woman—some ‘“ mother in Israel,” must have 
had him in charge, and must have sent word 
sometimes to his mother how he was doing, 
and whether he was happy. But the Bible 
tells us very little about home-life and private 
feelings ; it has so much to tell about God’s 
love and man’s salvation. But we know this 
much, that the boy began, a¢ once, to “ minis- 
ter beforg the Lord,” doing just those things 
he was told to do by Eli. He is girded with 
a linen ephod. The ephod is just a plain 
white dress, a shoulder dress, of two parts, 
one before and one behind, and held together 
with a girdle round the waist. It was ex- 
actly like the priest’s dress, only it was all 
white, and made of linen. While he wore it 
and did service in it, he might almost be 
called a little priest. Not that he knew the 
meaning of what he was doing at the first. 
Indeed, it is said that he “ did not know the 
Lord” until some time after he began to 
serve. But from the first he was a willing, 
active, diligent little boy. He stood where 
he was placed. He did what he was bid. 
He came running to Eli when he wanted him, 
and that is the way to get grace, and come 
to know the Lord. 

His mother came to see him once a year 
at the time of the yearly sacrifice. And she 
“ made him a little coat,” and brought it to 
him from yearto year. You may well believe 
that the making of that little coat was with 
Hannah one of the great things of the year. 
How she would look at it on all sides, and 
carefully shape it, and then sew it, putting 
love and prayer into the stitches! How she 
would hold it up and wonder whether it 
would be large enough, and how much her 
boy had grown in the year! Then, likely 
enough, she would put it on the younger 











brother to see how it fitted him, that she 
might make a better guess whether it would 
be a good fit for Samuel—her first-born, her 
heart’s joy, her living gift to God. 

Mothers in Israel, you ean all do the 
same. Nay, is not this just what you all are 
doing for your boys and girls, continually, 
making little coats for them, invisible coats, 
for spirit-wear ? Partly composed in texture 
of your own thoughts, of your daily words 
among them, of your actions which are deeper 
than words, of your character which is deeper 
than action, of your efforts, your ‘successes, 
your failures, your neglects. What a wonder- 
ful little coat that is which you are weaving 
on your child’s spirit! Not that it is all 
your own work. Your boy’s little hands are 
busy casting the threads, more ceaselessly busy 
than your own ; and his little heart is throw- 
ing colours into them all day long; and at 
places, what should be the beautiful white 
becomes dull, and here and there is a stain, 
and when stains are once made they never 
can be wholly removed until he finds for him- 
self the * fountain for sin and for unclean- 
ness,” and washes there, and is made “‘ clean 
every whit.” 

Ah, yes, this spirit-dress we are making for 
our children is not changed and thrown off 
year by year. There is not an annual shed- 
ding of the leaf in the growth of the young 
human life. You cannot peel off the bark of 
character at seasonable times to admit a fresh 
formation. We cannot give our children new 
spiritual dress at Christmas-time or on May- 
day. What is woven during the days and 
the silent nights of one year must be worn 
through the next. Not that we lean—God 
forbid—to the doctrine of moral ineffaceable- 
ness and unchangeableness : that terrific doc- 
trine of naturalistic fatalism which is one 
chief element of the new gospel of science, 
and which in this case would teach us that 
all that comes into youthful character must 
remain for ever. The gospel of God is this 
—that all that is wrong may be righted ; all 
that is lacking supplied ; and even the things 
which seem to be quite dead may be 
quickened, and made new, and pure, and 
good. But granting all this, gladly proclaim- 
ing all this, it still is true that we wear one 
garment from the cradle to the grave. When 
spiritual consecration comes, it is the con- 
secration of what is there. It is the flushing 
of grace through the garment that has been 
woven. We consecrate ourselves, and we 
largely make the self that is consecrated. 
* As a man soweth,” as a child soweth, as a 
mother soweth ina child’s heart, so will be 
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the reaping. All this, properly regarded, is 
great encouragement so to weave this spirit- 
dress for our children from the first, that it 
may easily, when the time comes, be, through 
the consecrating grace of God, a garment of 
salvation for the wearer. So it certainly was 
with Samuel. His mother’s gentle nature, 
all her early care, her wisdom and firmness 
training the boy to obedient habits, were so 
blessed of God in making him ready for any- 
thing that providence might design or allow, 
that when the time was ripe for the Lord to 
claim him as His own, He had only to say, 
“Samuel,” and Samuel answered, ‘‘ Speak, 
Lord, thy servant heareth.” 


IlIIl.——WHAT HAPPENED ONE NIGHT. 


Opening Hymn: “‘ Hushed was the evening hymn.” 
Lesson : 1 Samuel iii, r—10. 


Samuel’s duty was to attend on old Eli in 
the service of the Lord. I think he had to 
light the lamps—the seven lamps of the 
Tabernacle candlestick. Those lamps were 
always lighted at night, and they burned 
through the whole night until the morning. 
They signified that the Church was the light 
of the world, or rather, that the Lord Himself 
would be that. He had also to put the shew- 
bread on the table. The meaning of the 
shew-bread was that the Lord Himself would 
be the.bread of life to the world; and you 
know that Jesus is now our bread of life. 
Well, it happened that one night after he had 
lighted the lamps and put the shew-bread on 
the table, after he had got Eli’s “Peace be 
with thee!” and had laid himself down in his 
little cellat the door of the Tabernacle, and after 
he had fallen asleep and had slept—he knew 
not how long, for little folks never know how 
long they sleep ; but he had slept until nearly 
the morning—he heard a voice, sounding 
in the stillness, clearly, and calling him by 
name, “Samuel!” He thought it was Eli 
calling him, and he rose quickly and went to 
him. Nay, it is said he “ran” to Eli and 
said, “Here am I, for thou calledst me.” 
“ Nay, nay, my child,” said Eli, “I called 
thee not; go and lie down again.” And per- 
haps the old man thought, ‘The boy has been 
dreaming !” So he went and lay down. And 
whether he fell asleep or not we can hardly 
tell, but at any rate it was not long till again 
came the voice, clear, soft, solemn, in the 
glimmering lamp-light, “Samuel!” And again 
he ran to Eli and said, “ Here am I, for ‘hou 
didst call me.” And again Eli said, “ I called 
not, my son ; lie down again.” And he went 
and lay down. And then a third time came 
the call, and a third time he went to Eli, not 








without some fear now, and said, “ Here am 
I, for thou dids¢t call me.” Then Eli saw 
that the Lord had been calling the boy, and 
he told him to go and lie down in: his place 
and listen, and if the voice came again to 
answer in the words he told him to ‘say. 
Samuel had not long to wait. Yet once 
more comes that strange, awful, beautiful 
voice, pronouncing still the same word, but 
this time twice, ‘‘Samuel, Samuel !’’ as if the 
Lord were coming nearer to the child now, 
and speaking more earnestly to him. Then 
the boy gave the answer that Eli had put into 
his mouth: “ Speak, for thy servant heareth.” 
Now that is the text, and the sermon is 
almost done. I have only a few words more, 
and if you like I will put them under heads, 
that you may remember them the better. 
First, God speaks to little children, and, 
of course, also to those who are rather more 
than children—to boys and girls. The God 
of Samuel calls you, each one—names your 
name, Samuel, John, James, Thomas, Wil 
liam, Alexander, Mary, Martha, Jane— 
whatever your name be, He names it, and 
expects you to listen and answer. I ‘need 
not say to you that you must not expect to 
hear this call of God sounding in the air, 
and coming upon your ear just as if ‘your 
father or your mother had been speaking’ 'to 
you. God does not speak in that way now, 
to any one; not even to those whom He 
loves the most, and who are doing Him‘ the 
greatest service. He cou/d speak in that way 
still if it were well. How easy would it ‘be 
for Him who still speaks by the thunder 
among the mountains, by the winds that go 
amid the forest trees, by the sea waves which 
are always breaking on the shore, to say 
“Samuel” so that any little boy could hear 
if He wished to say it! The ways He does 
take to speak, then, must be better. Be sure 
you listen. Be sure you learn. He speaks 
by the Bible, and if you think a moment you 
will see that that is far better than if he 
spoke by the air. If He spoke by the air 
the voice would be heard only by one child 
in one place. But when He speaks by the 
Bible and’ says, ‘‘ My son, give’ me thine 
heart,” that voice is heard wherever there are 
little eyes and ears to read it and take it in. 
He speaks by the Church, which is His 
family, the great family of the good. Every 
good man, woman, and child, speaks for God 
who is the Father of all the good, and the 
fountain of all goodness. Even little children 
are to consider the Church as their spiritual 
home, their Father’s house on earth, and 
ought to say to themselves, ‘‘ We will go:'and 
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cry ‘Abba, Father,’ among the rest.” God 
Speaks through father and mother, who in all 
their love and care for their children show, 
in some measure, what //is love and care 
must be. He speaks by sickness, your own 
sickness, or that of some one you know and 
love. He speaks by death, as when you hear 
that some little friend who had often played 
with you is now lying cold and speechless in 
the coffin, the little hands and arms, once so 
busy, folded over the breast, and silent and 
still for ever. Does not a voice come from 
that little sleeper saying to you, “ Be ye also 
ready. Be sure you live well. Be sure you 
love God. Be sure you follow all the good 
to heaven?” Thus God speaks in many ways, 
and you will hear His voice if you listen. 


IV.— WHAT HAPPENS NOW. 
rime on oe 

I have told you how God speaks to us in 
many ways, and how we can hear His voice if 
we listen. But this is just what children and 
little folks seem so unwilling to do. They 
are not so very ready to hear when God 
speaks. Are they now? Judging from your- 
self, are they? You sometimes hear some- 
thing with your heart as Samuel heard some- 
thing with his ear, but you will not allow 
yourself to think it is God speaking to you. 
You awake at night, and the lamp is dim, or 
it is gone out and there is darkness, and you 
feel for a little as if God were near, and 
almost as if He were speaking to you indeed, 
not to terrify you, but to tell you that He 
is love, and to call you to His breast. But 
you soon fall asleep again and forget. Mother 
or father speaks to you, and whether or not 
the. speaking be always perfectly wise, you 
cannot but see that they very earnestly 
desire your happiness and your eternal good ; 
and it is of course very good of them to 
think and feel so about you: indeed, it is what 
might be expected of them, for what are 
fathers and mothers for but to be kind to 
their children? But you do not think that 
God is thus speaking to you. When you 
get better of a serious illness you think: 
“Yes, it is well that Iam in health again, 
and the illness ought to have a good effect 
on me. But after all, illness is not such a 
strange thing. Great numbers of people are 
ill and then get better. Why should a thing 
which is so common be as the voice of God 
to me?” And so it is that, as little Samuel, 
when he heard the voice, ran to Eli and not 
to God, and said: “ You were calling me; 
indeed you have called me; I have heard 





your voice three times ;” so, I say, your little 
heart is apt to shut itself up in unbelief until 
it grows very dull, and obstinate in its own 
ways of thinking. And God has to speak 
many times, before you will hear. Which 
leads me to say— 

Secondly, that God is very gracious in this 
—that He speaks often, and speaks in many 
ways. Again and again, and yet again—four 
times, was it not ?—He spake to His child 
Samuel. He kept speaking until He got the 
answer. And this was, partly at least, for 
our sakes, especially for your sakes, dear 
children, to show you how good He is, and 
how patient, and long-suffering, and slow to 
anger. He speaks, oh, how often! when you 
do not hear. He waits through days, and 
months, and years. He is not willing that 
any should perish. “His mercy endureth 
for ever.” Alas! the time may come, does 
come to some who are heedless, and hard of 
heart, and unbelieving, and ungrateful, when 
God speaks scarcely at all, or what is all the 
same, they hear scarce anything He says. 
That is awful. ‘To be so far away from God 
that one cannot hear, so deeply in the dark 
that one cannot see, that is awful indeed. 
Now then, without any more delay, say, 
“Speak, Lord, thy servant heareth.” 

Lastly, that will be a happy day for you 
when you thus hear the voice of God to 
yourself, and make answer as Samuel did. 
The happiest and the best of all your life up 
to that point. A happy day indeed when 
you are able, looking up to God, to say 
“Thy Servant.” The servant of one who 
will give you plenty of work, but never more 
than you can do, for He will give you always 
enough strength to do it. ‘The servant of 
one who will never be unkind to you, who 
will never see you in trouble without help- 
ing you, who will answer every prayer you 
offer, if not always by giving you what you 
ask yet by giving you what is best; who 
when you do your best will say, “ Well done” 
to your heart, who will be “with you” 
through your whole life, whether it be long 
or short, and who will then take you to be 
with Him and with all the good and all the 
happy, for ever. Say, is not this the best life 
for you? Then begin it; and begin it now. 
Say, “Here am I, for thou calledst me. Speak, 
thy servant heareth.” 


“ When Samuel was young 
He first knew the Lord, 
He slept in His smile, 
And rejoiced in his word. 


“So most of God’s children 
Are early brought nigh; 
Dear po thon to-day 
To a Saviour fly.” 
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I.— HOME NOTES. 
SUNSET AND STORM. 
wat wonderful sunsets we have been having 
during the last month! Night after night, long 
after the sun had sunk out of sight, the sky was still 
juminous with glory—infinite seas of safiron, now 
breaking in fiery foam upon the banks and shoals of 
cloud, and now rippling with wave upon wave of 
glowing gold. The heavens opened immeasurable 
depths, as if one might sail far down the ocean of 
splendour to magic shores and realms of fairyland. 
Gazing at times, one might dream it the very City of 
God, with walls of jasper and gates of pearl, resplen- 
dent with the light of the Divine Presence. The glory 
of eternity seemed to have fallen upon the dying day. 
How remote was any thought of destruction and terror 
from such a scene as this! And yet we are told by 
those who watch the heaven with the insight of science 
that the splendour which hascharmed us may beclosely 
connected with the earthquake and eruption in Java, 
and that the rich hues and lingering radiance are due | 
to vast volumes of vapour and masses of volcanic dust, 
scattered abroad over our earth, through which the 
light passes on its way from its source. This is 
the law of loveliness throughout the world, in the 
rainbow and in the majesty of mountains, that only 
through the strife of conflicting forces shall beauty 
come into being. 


* 





OUR CANAL POPULATION. 

Mr. George Smith, of Coalville, whose efforts in be- 
half of our canal population must be familiar to most 
people by now, has drawn attention to one remarkable 
characteristic of the class among which he has laboured | 
so long. Only once, he tells us, and that recently, 
has he come across a boatman playing any musical 
instrument, and it is notorious.in the Ragged Schools 
that the boat-children hardly ever attempt to join in the 
songs of the others. Facts like these tell their own sor- 
rowful story. It takes much to crush out the musical 
instinct from a whole class, and it is only too clear 
that long and patient labour will be needed to civilise 
and Christianise this migratory population. As Mr. 
Smith insists, we need additional legislative power to 
deliver the children from the vicious, ignorant, and 
degrading condition in which they are born and bred; 
and it is equally certain that it is only to agencies such 
as the Barge-mission established in the diocese of 
Lichfield, which extends its work through all the 
Midland district, that we must look for any vital 
change in the morality of the older generation. 





A WISE ACT OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
COMMISSIONERS. 

A few months ago there was a considerable stir 
about the public-house property under the control 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and their policy 
came in for an undue measure of condemnation, The | 
reply which they made at the time to the charges | 
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alleged against them was just and fair, and clearly 
showed that they were not making profit their primary 
object ; but the expression of public opinion has had 
a good result in strengthening their hands and in 
enabling them to adopt a more vigorous policy in 
some cases where repressive measures are necessary. 
For instance, a public-house by Blackfriars Bridge 
recently fell into the hands of the Commissioners, and 
the premises have now been let to Mr. Fagan, who has 
established a Boys’ Home there, for half the rent 
offered by a firm of brewers who were anxious to 
secure so valuable a site. In this case there can be 
no doubt that the action of the Commissioners was 
most politic, and that they have done well in giving 
an impetus to an excellent and efficient mission for 
helping those who most need the assistance of a 
Christian society. 


MRS, HILTON’S INFANT HOMES. 


A traveller in China tells us that he saw this sug- 
gestive notice by the side of a pond—‘‘ Children 
may not be drowned here.” We are not quite so 
callous as this, but there is only too much truth in the 
melancholy words of one who has seen much of the 
sin and sorrow of the world when he says that the 
angels will take better care of our children than we 
do. Yet these little ones are not all uncared for, and 
many a work of loving tenderness redeems the indif- 
ference of the crowd. Itis some time now since we 
gave ashort account of Mrs. Hilton’s work, and in 
the interval it has both grown and prospered, till 
after twelve years of active service it now includes a 
créche, an infant home, an infant infirmary, as well 
as a training and convalescent Home. The urgent 
need for institutions like the Homes every one knows 
only too well, and the fact needs no enforcing. The 
function of the créche is in some ways more important 
still, for it enables many a mother left to battle with 
the world to work, without leaving her children alone 
or in careless keeping. Such help saves helpless 
babies from many miseries and an early grave and 
keeps mothers from sinking down into the depths of 
pauperism ; and the fact that in last year the number 
of attendances was 14,000—more than 300 children 
being received—shows how greatly the boon is appre- 
ciated. In the annual report before us there is one 
pathetic little page with the names of five children 
“who have fallen asleep,” and among them is little 
Dolly, who was found on the steps of the Home one 
dark October night two years ago. She was the pet 
and darling of all, and the shadow which her loss has 


\ cast over the rest shows in what a world of love these 


little ones grow up under Mrs. Hilton’s care. There 
is no more “bitter cry’’ than the cry of the babes 
and widows of dead men, who, without help, are 


| ever going to swell the multitude of ‘ Outcast Lon- 


don.”’ Those who are able and willing to help should 
send their gifts to Mrs. Hilton, Langveld House, 
Burdett Road, London, E.C. 
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MR. QUARRIER’S WORK IN GLASGOW. 

Glasgow is one of the towns the condition of which 
has undergone a most satisfactory change during the 
last ten or fifteen years. Seventeen years ago, when 
the City Improvement Acts first came into operation, 
within an area of about sixty-six acres, in wynds and 
closes, 120,000 or 150,000 people, the most vicious 
and lawless portion of the population, were crowded 
together. All that has been changed, and the 
average death rate for the ten years, 1871—1880, was 
28, while the average for the years, 1861—1870, was 
31 per thousand: 1,500 lives have been saved in 
every year within the limits of one city, and other 
even more beneficent changes have been made during 
the same period. Foremost among the men of large 
hearts and generous hands has been Mr. Quartier, 
who devoted himself specially to rescuing the outcast 
children of Glasgow. He has been at work now for 
twelve years, and his mission has absorbed close upon 
£100,000. Last year he received 554 new comers, in 
addition to those already in his Homes. At the 
Bridge-of-Weir there is a little settlement, with 
twenty-five or thirty children in each of the cottages, 
under the care of a “ father’’ who teaches the boys 
some useful trade, and of a “ mother ” who trains the 
girls in domestic work. Several hundreds are annu- 
ally drafted off to Canada, where they settle into 
families without difficulty. One might have expected 
from the large scale on which Mr. Quarrier works 
that the home element would have been wanting ; but 
this is far from being the case. The penny a week 
given as “pocket-money” to all those who have 
been good and industrious may be rather a serious 
tax on the funds of the institution, but there can be 
nothing better calculated to inspire the children with 
the feeling that they are not a mere mass of little 
beings for whom no one personally cares. It is by 
little details of this kind that affection is most easily 
won, and we are not surprised that Sir William 
Collins, late Lord Provost of Glasgow, declared at 
the annual meeting that while talking to the children 
he could hardly believe that they had been picked up 
as stray scum in the streets. Mr. Quarrier’s report 
is well worth reading; it can be obtained at 318, 


Bb? 


Saint Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


WHAT TO DO WITH OUR CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


What becomes of the thousands upon thousands 
of Christmas and New Year’s cards scattered over 
the country within the last few days? A great 
part of them, having delivered their kindly message, 
will no doubt be cast aside, forgotten and neglected, 
merely because the owners have no further use 
for them, and the waste—for waste it is—is due 
not to extravagance but to ignorance and heedless- 
ness. May we help those who are in any difficulty of 
the kind with a very simple suggestion? There is an 
excellent little association which collects these waifs 
and strays, and makes them up into scrap-books, 
some to cheer the children suffering in hospitals, and 
others to brighten the dreariness of little ones in 
workhouses and charitable institutions, where appro- 









priate text-cards win their way to the heart more 
surely than a long sermon, and the picture is as 
effective as the preacher. Names written on the 
back do not spoil the value of the gift, and if our 
friends instead of hoarding their cards or,throwing 
them away will send them to Mrs. Peck, Eastbourne 
Lodge, Ranelagh Road, Ealing, W., they may be 
sure that their gifts will be turned to the best possible 
use. It is almost inconceivable how much happiness 
half the world might get from what the other half 
casts aside as useless rubbish. 


Il.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
MR. MCALL’S PASTORAL. 


If ‘‘the keys” of the kingdom of heaven are devotion 
to God and sympathy with man, the Rev. R. W. 
McAll, the leader of the great French mission, can 
make a good claim to possess them, He has the 
true inspiration himself, and well knows how to inspire 
others, Any wiser words of counsel than those 
which he has recently addressed to his fellow-labourers 
at the eighty stations under his care, we have rarely 
seen. He exhorts them not to be led away into mere 
political and ecclesiastical controversy while carry- 
ing on their work, nor on the other hand into pole- 
mical warfare against materialism and the so-called 
freethought; above all not to disgust their hearers 
and discourage themselves by reiterated complaints of 
the moral state of their country. The living power 
of personal communion with God, and the testimony 
of visible example, as he insists, will give their appeal 
a force which no artificial eloquence can command. 
Faith and love are the secret of success. 


THE DISASTER IN THE SOUDAN. 


The destruction of the army commanded by General 
Hicks in the Soudan is a grievous blow to the cause 
of civilisation and humanity in the northern parts of 
the African continent. The danger to English 
interests in Egypt, as was only natural on the first 
moments of alarm, has probably been exaggerated; 
for the forces of the Mahdi, the latest pretender to 
supremacy over Islam, will hardly come a thousand 
miles down the Nile valley to meet us, and it is quite 
certain that we shall not go to meet them without 
strong cause. They may, however, turn towards the 
West, where a similar movement under another 
fanatic is going on, and find an outlet in Tunis and 
Tripoli. But this is mere probability. What is but 
too certain is that the work which has been done by 
Sir Samuel Baker and General Gordon in the Soudan 
during the last few years will all be swept away by 
the tide of barbarism, and that as far as Khartoum at 
any rate all traces of civilisation except the rifle and 
the bayonet will be submerged. The suppression of 
the slave trade in that district has created general 
discontent by reducing commerce, and discontent has 
been intensified by religious fanaticism. Every slave- 
dealer is a rebel at heart, and the Mahdi represents 
the wrath of men deprived of their gains as well as 
the hatred of Islam. 
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THE PRINCIPALITY OF SARAWAK. 

\ Fifty years:ago Sarawak, the little State carved out 
of Borneo by Sir James Brooke, was a desert in- 
habited by savages, and one of the favourite haunts of 
the Dyak pirates: To-day it is occupied by a Euro- 
pean colony unique in kind and also in prosperity, 
which is entirely due to the’ bold enterprise and 
prudent policy of the late Rajah and his successor. 
Itis not necessary to rediscuss the charges brought 
against the founder of the colony by Mr. Hume and other 
politicians with reference to his monetary claims upon 
the English government. Let us look at facts as we 
find them: how do matters stand now? There is a 
mixed population of 250,000, too small indeed to 
develop all the resources of the country, but orderly 
and industrious. Piracy has been entirely suppressed, 
and slavery is passing to the same condition, though 
it is being extinguished by more pacific and gradual 
methods. Any slave can buy his freedom at a very 
moderate price, and within five years the whole system 
will come to an end without any of the dangers which 
sometimes attend a sudden economic revolution. The 
colony has a little army of 250 men, a miniature navy, 
an adequate police force, schools, and religious 
teachers. Though the government is an absolute 
monarchy, transmitted by Sir James Brooke to his 
nephew, the‘reigning Rajah, natives as well as Euro- 
peans have seats in the Council, and take an impor- 
tant share in the duties of administration. An in- 
crease in the numbers of the population is the first 
need, for with an area as large as Scotland, the aver- 
age of inhabitants is only six to the square mile, In 
all other respects the enterprise. has been wonderfully 
successful, and is an important experiment in the 
development of colonization. 


THE TRANSVAAL AND BECHUANALAND. 

If smooth words and large professions of good-will 
were enough to secure good government in the Trans- 
vaal, the delegates now in England would satisfy 
every one. Unfortunately, much more complete and 
practical assurances are indispensable to justify a 
British ministry in entrusting the native tribes to the 
tender mercies of the reckless Boers. From the avowals 
of the envoys it is clear that the Transvaal government 
is bent upon acquiring Bechuanaland, and therefore 
seeks such modification of the Convention signed two 
years ago, as will enable it to extend the borders of the 
State in that direction. In cases like this the opinion 
of those who have a personal and impartial knowledge 
of the facts is of the highest value, and the Rev. J. 
Mackenzie, in spirit and devotion a worthy successor 
of Dr. Moffat at Kuruman, is most anxious that so 
far from handing over the Bechuana tribes to the 
Boers, we should actually take: them under British 
protection ; and his views have been supported by Sir 
Bartle Frere in an argument as effective as it is 
temperate. Leaving out of the question the in- 
human outrages of which the Boers are said to be 
habitually guilty in their treatment of the native 
tribes with which they come in contact, it is certain 
that under their rule the Bechuanas will be very soon 








reduced either to slavery, open and avowed, or to the 
same thing passing under the name of forced Jabour. 
This would be an intolerable reproach to us. By our 
past policy, and by all the instincts of honour and 
humanity, we.are bound not to abandon these help- 
less tribes to their oppressors. With the internal 
affairs of the Transvaal we do not seek to meddle, 
but their government should be given to understand 
that we mean to see the Convention fairly carried 
out, and that if they violate it they will have to deal 
not with the “display of force,” characteristically 
recommended by a prominent politician, but with 
such a power as they cannot disregard. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
UNKNOWN HEROES, 


The wiseacres who, snug in their own homes in 
England, are never tired of telling us that the mission- 
ary life has sadly deteriorated since the days of Paul, 
and that now it is all ease and enjoyment, might 
alter their tone if they knew a little more about the 
facts of the case. Take, for instance, two incidents oc- 
curring in.a very unpretentious record published by the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society this very month. There 
has been a revolution in Hayti. The town was given 
over to pillage, lust, and murder, and the men who 
were working there for love of their fellow-men were 
in the thick of the danger : one had burning oil poured 
into his house; a child was shot in the house of a 
second; the wife of another barely escaped with her 
life, and all were in fear of imminent death. Take 
anothercase. There has been an outbreak of popular 
violence in China. Mr. Wenyon and his family were 
driven out of Fatshan, and escaped only after the 
gravest personal peril. But safe at. Canton, Mr. 
Wenyon writes to say that as he can get no passport, 
he is starting back to Fatshan “in disguise, to attend 
to his work at the hospital,” because a few sick people 
are expecting him there. And so he goes back into 
the jaws of deathin perfect and simple unconsciousness 
that he is doing a noble deed of which heroes might 
be proud, The age of Christian chivalry is not past. 


THE LIVINGSTONIA MISSION, 

An almost irreparable loss has befallen the Living- 
stonia Mission in the south by Lake Nyassa. On 
August 30th, a sudden attack of fever carried off Mr. 
James Stewart, C.E., who had given up a lucrative 
appointment in India that he might devote himself.to 
mission work in Africa, Experience has taught those 
concerned in missionary enterprise the immense addi- 
tion to strength which is secured by connecting station 
with station by a line of communication, and in carry- 
ing out this policy Mr. Stewart’s professional skill 
was of the greatest value, not only to his own fellow- 
workers, but to those whom he linked with them by 
the new road on which he had been at work. He 
had carried the highway up to Lake Tanganyika, and 
had also made an exploring expedition westwards into 
the Bangweolo district, with the view of ultimately 
extending the work of the‘mission among the power- 
ful tribes that have their homes round the sources of 
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the three great rivers of the south. Every one can 
appreciate the service rendered by men of trained 
practical skill as pioneers in an uncivilised land, and 
we trust that a man of equal power may be found to 
fill the vacant place, and to reinforce Dr. Laws in the 
brave and successful work he is carrying on at Bandawé. 


DR. MACKAY’S WORK IN FORMOSA. 

The remarkable success of Dr. Mackay in the 
island of Formosa almost recalls the early triumphs 
of the gospel of Christ; it shows at any rate what 
may still be accomplished in an age like ours by a 
man of perseverance and power. In 1873, just ten 
years ago now, he settled down to work. Opposition 
was fierce, but he faced it resolutely, and gained 
first one convert and then another, till a small band 
was won. Then he changed his tactics, and follow- 
ing the example of his Great Master, travelled up and 
down the country among the people, accompanied 
by his converts. Preaching the gospel himself, he 
trained them to the same function in the school of 
experience, while he gave them systematic moral 
and intellectual instruction at the same time. In this 
way the faith spread rapidly, and when Dr. Mackay 
left the island to take a well-earned rest in 1879, he 
left behind him 20 chapels, 300 communicants, and 
more than 2,000 people under religious instruction. 
Writing last year, he reports 26 native preachers, 
each presiding over a chapel, 3,000 native Christians, 
and 350 communicants ; a magnificent harvest won 
in the face of difficulty and danger. The work still 
goes on. ‘Two thousand aborigines,” he writes, 
‘* have thrown their idols away, and wish to follow 
the Lord of Hosts.” ‘One village after another, 
peopled by the savage children of the mountain wilds, 
have come out as a body, and already sing our sweet 
hymns long into the night.” And this is merely the 
promise and first fruits of what shall still be done. 


CAPTAIN HORE ON LAKE TANGANYIKA. 

The missionary life-boat which Captain Hore of the 
London Missionary Society took out with him from 
England last year, for use on Lake Tanganyika, has 
arrived safely at Ujiji after an eventful journey of 
eight hundred miles on men’s shoulders. That all 
the sections should have arrived in safety, and that 
the boat should have been put together with perfect 
success, is a strong testimony to Captain Hore’s tact 
and skill. It involves considerable mechanical dex- 
terity, and at every stage on the journey the negotia- 
tions with the natives need consummate patience and 
wisdom. The launch not unnaturally created a great 
sensation, and the boat has thrown into the shade all 
other craft known to the natives before. Now that 
the mission is equipped with this new instrument of 
power, they will be able to reach without difficulty 
all the twelve tribes dwelling round the great inland 
lake. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DR. REES. 
Dr. William Rees has passed away, after a long and 
useful life, at the ripe age of eighty-two. Ele was one 





of the great men of whom Wales is so justly proud; 
and indeed his was no common career. He began 
life as a shepherd, but the power that was in him 
made his merit known, and he rose to charm his 
fellow-countrymen as poet, preacher, author, and 
orator. In the meetings of the Eisteddfod, the great 
centre of literary and musical culture in Wales, he 
reigned supreme; and he founded and edited the first 
Welsh newspaper. He attempted more varied work 
than any man of his generation in the Principality, 
and he seemed to put all his strength into everything 
he did. When in the pulpit, he might have been 
entirely engrossed in preaching; his poems and 
hymns seem the work of a man whose whole strength 
was devoted to minstrelsy; and he produced the same 
effect when he appeared on a political platform. This 
power of concentration upon the duty of the moment 
was the great secret of his success, for genius itself if 
half-hearted can effect but little. Itis but rarely that 
it is given to a man to carry on such varied activities 
with all the energy which most men devote to a 
single one, but when the fulness of genius can spread 
itself in so many different channels without impairing 
its intensity, each new method of appeal to the hearts 
and consciences of men secures an added tribute of 
affection and respect. This was the happy fortune of 
Dr. Rees, and while the Welsh language survives the 
name of “* Gwilym Hiraethog ” will last with it ; for 
his has been a noble life consecrated to the highest 
good of his fellow-countrymen. 


SIR C. W. SIEMENS, 


A sudden accident, slight in itself, but serious 
through the disease it developed, has carried away 
one of our most distinguished men of science. Sir 
William Siemens was not an Englishman by birth, 
but for the last forty years of his life he had made 
his home among us, and it was here that his 
scientific fame was won. Illustrious as a student 
and explorer, he was still more remarkable for his 
practical application of scientific principles; and in 
his processes for the manufacture of steel, and in 
innumerable electrical machines and contrivances, 
he utilised the facts which others had discovered, 
with an untiring energy and an infinite fertility 
of resource. At present it would be rash to predict 
to:what extent his discoveries may result in revolu- 
tionising all the details of domestic economy, but that 
the impetus he has given to practical science will en- 
dure is quite certain; and those who may follow him 
in the same field will never diminish the credit of the 
man who first saw the possibilities which others may 
realise. There is a strange contrast between the 
almost superhuman power of the man and the insig- 
nificance of the mishap which proved fatal to him. 
He wielded the lightning itself, afd made the force of 
the solar fires his servant, and yet a stumble in the 
street was sufficient to subdue the powers of intel- 
lect and will, It is a striking scrmon on human 
frailty. 




















CAROLA. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AvuTHOR OF “ JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER,” 
*¢ LITTLE MEG’S CHILDREN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VI.—DOING JUSTLY. 


‘i was a troubled day and a sleepless night 

that the old Jew passed through after 
the Rector’s visit. Carola’s fate seemed left 
in his hands. It was true that he had charge 
of about £1,500 which Carola’s grandfather 
had entrusted to him, and which was in- 
vested in the Consols under his name. The 
circumstances under which it had been en- 
trusted to him were suspicious ones. There 
had been a clever robbery effected in one of 
the Midland Counties, and old John Fielding 
had been so far mixed up with it that it made 
it full of danger to invest such a sum in his 
own name, or in that of any of his family. 
Matthias Levi was well known to him, and 


was under some obligation to him, and so 


firm was his trust in the Jew’s fidelity that he 
had placed the whole sum in his hands, and 
made him trustee of it as long as his wife 
lived. The trust had been faithfully dis- 
charged throughout the lifetime of Carola’s 
grandmother, who was the only person ac- 
quainted with the circumstances. There was 
no bond or paper of any kind in existence ; 
and the secret was now entirely in his own 
keeping. 

All day long and through the night Mat- 
thias turned the question over and over in 
his bewildered and sorrowful mind. If the 
old grandmother had but lived a few years 
longer, till he had found a Jew to marry 
Carola! But now, should he let her go, she 
would certainly become one of the despised 
and doomed Christians, losing thereby her 
dubious chance of being regarded worthy of 
the future fate of a Jewish woman. Might 
she not have gone whither Sarah, and Re- 
becca, and Rachel had gone? For Carola 
had never been baptized ; but if she went 
among Christians they would baptize her, 
and she would be lost to him forever! That 
was the sting of it. To be lost for ever! In 
this world and the next! All the bonds of 
morality taught in the ten commandments 
would be loosened in her, for were not the 
besetting sins of the Christians drunkenness, 
and blasphemy, and theft, and vice such as 
made him shudder as he fancied Carola being 
plunged into it? No, he could not let her go 
among the Christians. 

But then there came the conviction that 
he could not keep Carola if she chose to go. 


She had already outgrown her childhood ; 
xIlI—6 





nay, many of her street companions had lost 
their girlhood, and had entered upon a hard 
and wretched womanhood. ‘The strong, free 
spirit of the girl would not submit to his con- 
trol. She would leave him if her mind was 
Went upon it, and go away into this terrible 
world of Christians, penniless and friendless, 
if he did not remain her friend. That would 
be too dreadful. 

And if he took advantage of his secret, and 
withheld from her the money that was rightly 
her own, how could lhe himself lift up his 
head before the Judge, by whom actions are 
weighed ? - There was a passage in the He- 
brew Bible, heard many long years ago, but 
as keenly in his memory as if he had listened 
to it only a few hours ago—“ What doth 
God require of thee, O man, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” He had loved mercy, and walked 
humbly with his God ; and now the tempta- 
tion had come to do unjustly, was he to yield 
to it? Would it be doing justly to keep this 
money from Carol, even for a time ? 

When he had put up the heavy bar on his 
shop-door at night, as carefully as if he dwelt 
in some country where Jewish homes are 
assaulted and sacked by the mob, he went to 
his old desk, and from a secret drawer took 
out a worn and yellow paper, that was all he 
possessed to represent the sum of money 
invested in the Consols. There was no name 
on it but his own. He was a poor man; his 
love of mercy had stood in the way of his 
enriching himself. But these hundreds were 
indisputably his; no person in the whole 
world could question his claim tothem. He 
did not really covet them. If Carola had 
remained with him he would have rejoiced 
that they were hers. But they would separate 
her from him altogether. To go to that 
school would unfit her for this place, so the 
Christian priest confessed. But if she went 
away penniless, as a servant, why, then his 
old house would be the home to which she 
would turn in any hour of difficulty or dis- 
tress. Moreover, she would discover how 
cruel Christians were to friendless and penni- 
less folks ; and she would perhaps come back 
altogether, glad to find a refuge in the dwell- 
ing of one of God’s own people. This last 
thought was one that sorely tempted him, 
and would not be driven away from his 
troubled mind. 

He could not bring himself to speak to 
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Carola till late the next day. It was the 
beginning of the Sabbath, which, now the 
summer was come, began at a late hour ; and 
Carola came down out of her garret to light 
his lamp and prepare his evening meal. She 
was too careful to wear her heavy black dress 
in the house, and she was dressed in the 
shabby patched gown which had been her 
best before her grandmother died. Her face 
was pale and wistful, but there was a tran- 
quillity and, sweetness, a look of happiness in 
it such as he had never seen there before. 
He watched her in silence as she went softly 
about his room, his whole heart yearning in 
unspeakable tenderness towards her. He 
felt almost as if she was dead, and he was 
mourning that he had not done all he could 
to make her life with him happier. 

“ Carol,” he said in a tremulous voice, “do 
you want to go away and leave me?” 

“ Oh, it’s not that!” she answered gently, 
with tears in her eyes, “ but I want to learn 
all I can about my Lord. You know all 
about your Lord God, and you say your 
prayers to Him, and keep His Sabbath and 
His laws; and I want to do the same, 
and learn what my Lord would have me 
do.” 

““Who is your Lord ?” he asked in a voice 
more tremulous than before. 

“ The Lord Jesus Christ,” she answered in 
a low yet joyous tone. 

The blow fell heavily. Already, then, she 
had been drawn away and enticed into the 
fatal worship of the impostor! All his hopes 
withered, as if a hot east wind from the 
desert had suddenly beaten upon them, and 
scorched them. He closed his eyes, and 
saw his beloved one whirled away from him 
in a raging torrent of sin and misery. He 
had done his utmost to save her, and all had 
been in vain. An unutterable anguish took 
possession of the old man’s soul; and he 
hid his face in his hands and groaned aloud ; 
then he felt Carol’s laid tenderly on his 
shoulder, and heard Carol's voice speaking 
softly in his ear. 

“ Oh, and He was a Jew like you!” she 
said, “‘ only He was the Son of God—your 
God! and He came to save us all, not the 
Jews only. And the priests had Him crucified ; 
and He was buried, and came to life again, 
and went up to heaven. I have read it all 
in a book. You never knewit, or you’d have 
told me, I know. For you thought your 
God didn’t care for folks that were only 
English, and not Jews. But my book says 
God loved the world, and sent His Son to 
save all the world. [I'll run and fetch the 





book, and read it to you ; for it’s all in Eng. 
lish, only I can’t understand it all.” 

If any one had been pronouncing his sen- 
tence of death, Matthias could not have shud- 
dered more to hear it than he shuddered at 
hearing these words from Carola’s lips. The 
blasphemy of them pierced through’ to his 
inmost soul. He lifted himself up from the 
seat into which he had fallen, and there was 
the terrible calm of despair in his face and 
voice as he looked steadily at her. 

“ He is the accursed one !” he cried loudly 
and sternly. 

For a minute Carola gazed at the old Jew 
with an expression of amazement, which 
gradually changed into terror. It flashed 
across her mind that this was how many of 
the Jews had spoken of the Lord whilst He 
was among them. “He hath a devil, and is 
mad,” they said. And Matthias was on their: 
side. Matthias would have been among those 
who cried out, “ Crucify Him! crucify 
Him!” There was an extreme bitterness in 
the thought. A torrent of tears came to her 
eyes, and she turned swiftly away to hide 
herself from this enemy of her Lord’s, lest he 
should curse Him again. 

“Oh, I love Him who died for us!” she 
cried as she left Matthias standing motionless, 
as if he had been turned into stone. “I 
love Him so as I could die for Him !” 


CHAPTER VII.—SEPARATED. 


THERE was no longer any question about 
the money with Matthias. Carola was already 
a Christian, and nothing he could do could 
save her from her doom. He told her the 
next day, without remonstrance or reproach, 
that she might go to the Rector of St. Chad’s, 
and tell him he would allow her £45 a year 
till she was twenty-one, and then the money 
which stood in his name in the Consols should 
be transferred to her. Before the next Sab- 
bath came Carola was gone, and he was 
alone. 

Carola’s new life was exactly the reverse 
of the old. Ata boarding-school in the out- 
skirts of a small country town, among girls 
who were the daughters of tradesmen and of 
small farmers, all the circumstances of daily 
life were utterly different. A fine network 
of rules and customs such as she had never 
dreamed of encompassed her. The Rector 
of St. Chad’s, who had sent her there, had 
deemed it best not to say much of her former 
position, and had warned her not to talk of it 
herself. The school was well chosen: a 
good, homely place, where a plain and solid 
education was given, with no ludicrous at- 
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“Carol,” he said, “ do you want to go away and leave me?” 
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tempts at gentility. Carola was not to waste 
time in acquiring a smattering of any accom- 
plishment; but her voice was to be trained 
for singing, and she sang well. 

She had never seen the interior of a church 
in London, and when she entered the long 
aisle of the parish church, with its arched 
roof resting upon polished columns, and saw 
the tinted light that shone through the 
painted windows, and heard the deep and 
solemn tone of the organ, her heart beat fast 
with delight. 

“Why is it so beautiful?” she asked; “ is 
it because they love Him so? That makes 
me very glad.” 

But it was the same when she saw a little 
chapel standing alone amid the fields. It 
was not so grand and beautiful a place as the 
church, but if they who built it built it for 
the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ, that too 
made her happy, and it was a pleasant place 
to enter. 

By-and-by she began to understand many 
things about the life of Christ that she could 
not have learned for herself, and she could 
place the incidents of that life into more har- 
monious order ; but there remained a fresh- 
ness and power in it which those around her, 
too long accustomed to read it with wander- 
ing minds, did not share with her. Shades 
of doctrine, which her teachers saw only too 
keenly, were altogether imperceptible to her. 
She wished to obey the precepts of Chris- 
tianity with a literalness and simplicity which 
perplexed and embarrassed them ; and there 
was a strange directness and fervour about 
her love to Christ, which set her, as it 
seemed, almost at variance with those about 
her. 

It is true that something of this freshness 
and vigour of feeling wore away as years 
passed by, and the story of Christ’s life grew 
more familiar to her. But still she had made 
the discovery of Him for herself; and there 
was too deep a fund of joyousness in that 
discovery to allow her to fall into the listless- 
ness of so many Christians. ‘The sun had 
so shone in upon her darkness that she could 
never more love darkness rather than light. 

As time went on, Carola scarcely cast a 
glance backward. She was of a nature that 
lived intently in the present, and this was so 
full of new interests and occupations that she 
seemed to have no time to recall the past. 
Moreover, there was nothing to link her with 
it. Matthias reckoned her as dead to him, 
and held no communication with her. He 
punctually paid the interest of her money to 
the Rector of St. Chad’s, exacting a receipt 





from the ladies who kept the school where 
Carola was ; for he had no faith in a Chris- 
tian, and especially in a Christian clergyman, 
But no message from him reached the girl; 
and though now and then, as she read in the 
Testament how the Jews denied their Lord, 
and persecuted Him, and at last crucified 
Him, a sad memory of Matthias, who would 
have done the same, crossed her mind, she 
willingly banished it, lest any feeling of per- 
sonal hatred should mingle with her indignant 
sorrow at their crimes. 

As for Matthias, his heart seemed to be 
dead within him; though he still sat at his 
cobbler’s stall, and many a barefoot Christian 
child went away shod from his shop-door, 
with no more money dropped into his till. It 
was almost mechanically that he continued 
to do justly, and love mercy, and walk 
humbly with his God ; there was no more a 
happy consciousness in him that he was 
doing so. Day after day he saw the never- 
ending flood of wretchedness and crime from 
which he had done his best to save,Carola, as 
though he stood upon the brink of a darksome 
pit, and knew that she was lost there though 
out of sight. Her garret was empty, for he 
would never let it to a stranger; and the 
Christian woman whom he was compelled to 
have to wait on him on the Sabbath, kept it 
clean and habitable, but he could not bring 
his mind to enter it. Sometimes during the 
long and dreary Sabbath hours he fancied he 
could hear the old grandmother and Carola 
talking overhead. But it was only a dream ; 
and when he roused himself how silent and 
empty was all his life! 

A stealthy feeling of triumph moved his 
cold heart when he heard of the death of the 
Rector who had stolen Carola away from 
him. Not that he expected to find her again ; 
he did not even hope for it. She had become 
a Christian in spite of his precautions, and 
was lost tohim. But his foe was dead, and 
could exult over him no longer. When 
Carola was twenty-one, he transferred the 
money in the Consols to her name, and felt 
as if the last interest that tied him to earth 
was gone. 


CHAPTER VIII.—A VILLAGE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


A FEw days after old Matthias Levi had 
transferred her little fortune to Carola, 
she entered upon a new life. The post of 
village schoolmistress was offered to her 
through her governesses, and she accepted it 
gladly. It was a small endowed school, 
founded by a certain Lady Hazelmount more 
than a hundred years ago, with a salary of 
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#50 ayear and a cottage and garden at- 
tached to the school-house rent-free. The 
Rector of St. Chad’s had, before his death, 
recommended her to the office when it should 
next be vacant, and the vacancy occurred 
just as Carola was twenty-one. 

She awoke with the earliest gleam of dawn 
on the morning after the long journey that 
had carried her down to Hazelmount. There 
was at first no sound to be heard save the 
rustling of the ivy-leaves round her open 
window, a sound more soothing than is 
dead silence; and she might have fallen 
asleep again but for the sudden crowing of a 
cock, which. seemed to awaken a hundred 
chirping little birds under the eaves of the 
thatched roof. Very soft and sleepy the 
twittering was at first, but as the light grew 
stronger, all the many cries and notes of 
country life resounded through her quiet 
chamber, and Carola made haste to dress 
herself, and see what her new home was like. 

A short flight of stairs led her down into 
a large, old-fashioned kitchen, with a low 
ceiling crossed by massive oak-beams, A 
broad, deep window of lattice-panes stretched 
across the one side of the kitchen, and on 
the window-sill stood a blue jug, filled with 
tall white lilies, which just caught the first 
rays of the rising sun. The quarried floor 
was of dark red, and the oak chairs and table, 
and the long dresser near the window, were 
almost black with age. An eight-day clock, 
a hundred years old, was ticking softly in a 
corner. The tender sunlight was flickering 
here and there through the quivering ivy- 
leaves, and filling the pleasant room with a 
cool and subtle cheerfulness. Carola looked 
round with a smile of utter contentment. 
She had never seen a place like this before ; 
never before had she felt as if she had a 
home. She breathed a deep sigh of satisfac- 
tion, though the tears started to her eyes. 
“ Jesus Christ and His mother could have 
lived here,” she said to herself. 

The thought made it seem a holy place, 
without taking away from its homeliness. 
Yes, Mary might have sat there, in the tall 
old arm-chair in the chimney-corner ; and the 
Lord, weary and wayworn as He often was, 
could have rested on the oaken settee, with 
its high back, which screened the chimney- 
corner from the door. Oh! if she could but 
have ministered to Him as the women did! 
If she could but have washed His feet, and 
wiped them with her hair, and kissed them 
with many kisses! Or if He would have 
asked her, as He asked the woman of 
Samaria, to bring Him water to drink! She 





had never seen a place before where she 
could fancy Him living at homé, as He 
might have done here, in this spotlessly 
clean and solemn, yet cheerful room. The 
thought of it made her wondrously happy, as 
she crossed the quarried floor with quiet 
steps, and threw open the latticed casement, 

“ How lovely it is!” she breathed, half 
aloud. 

The cottage stood on the slope of a hill, 
and as far as her eager eyes could reach 
there stretched a vast plain of meadows and 
corn-fields, losing themselves in a hazy dis- 
tance, yet with faint forms lying across the 
dim horizon, which might be either low soft 
clouds or far-off mountains. Near at hand 
the hedgerows were full of fine oak and elm 
trees, still in full leaf, but with shining gos- 
samer webs woven round them. The sun 
was touching all the landscape with its 
earliest and tenderest rays; and low-lying 
beds of mist, brooding over the hollows, 
gleamed like pools of silver in the light. A 
narrow lane ran past her cottage, and on the 
other side of it was a corn-field, with the 
corr gathered into brown shocks, which cast 
long shadows across the yellow ground; 
whilst the restless leaves of a row of aspen- 
trees glistened and danced in the morning 
breeze. As she leaned through the window, 
scarcely breathing for very gladness, a lark 
began to sing so suddenly as almost to 
startle her with the flutter of sweet song that 
fell upon her ear. Carola listened as if she 
had never heard a bird sing before. 

“Yes, certainly He might have lived 
here,” she thought, “and yonder is the corn- 
field, where He walked with the disciples on 
the Sabbath-day. And it is my own house,” 
she added, as she turned away from the open 
window. 

Home was a thought entirely new to her. 
She had been happy at school, working hard 
to gain the knowledge she longed for ; but it 
had been too full of little rules and regula- 
tions to possess the freedom of a home, and 
Carola had always loved freedom. It was 
very pleasant to her, lonely as she was, to 
set about her morning’s work, kindling the 
fire, and hanging the kettle on to the chain 
and hook which fell from the chimney. The 
housewifely instinct stirred pleasantly within 
her. She had never tasted a meal so de- 
licious as the breakfast she ate with her door 
open, and the little birds hopping fearlessly 
on to her door-sill to pick up the crumbs 
she scattered for them. How good it was to 
have a home, especially such a home as the 
Lord Himself might have lived in ! 
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Her work as schoolmistress was not to 
begin till the harvest was over, but Carola 
found plenty to do, and the day passed 
quickly by. Thecorn-field before her house 
was a busy place, and now and then she 
paused to watch the waggons coming and 
going, and the band of harvest-men lading 
them, whilst little knots of women and chil- 
dren loitered round the gate and under the 
hedges. ‘Towards evening, when half the 
field was cleared, they were allowed to enter 
and glean the stray stalks of corn, and 
Carola could no longer keep herself away 
from them. The thin film of school-girl shy- 


ness which had crept over her during the last | 


three years was dispersed at once. Bare- 
headed, as she had been used to run about 
the streets of London, she stepped out of her 
cottage, and crossed over into the crowded 
corn-field. The old impulse to be in the 
front of any gathering of her fellow-creatures 
was astir again. 

It was a very busy hour, for the sun would 
be setting soon, and though there would bea 
long twilight under the harvest moon, night 
would come before the field was cleared. 
The village folk had little time for more than 
aword anda smile as their new schoolmis- 
tress passed to and fro, helping the feeblest 
and the youngest to make up their tiny 
shocks of corn. Babies, wrapped up in 
cloaks and shawls, were lying under the 
hedge, most of them sleeping with their 
thumbs in their little mouths; but Carola 
came upon one that was fretting with low, 
languid wailing and sobs, unheard by its 
busy mother. She picked it up with a strange 
thrill of tenderness, for oh ! how long it was 
since she held a baby in her arms! Sooth- 
ing it very gently, she strayed on towards a 
closed gate, over which she could see the 
setting sun going down in a clear sky, with a 
soft green light lying all around it. Almost 
unconsciously to herself, Carola’s sweet ring- 
ing voice was heard over the busy corn-field, 
singing as the lark she listened to in the 
morning had sung :— 


“ Glory to Thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light.” 


The first two lines she sang alone, stand- 





ing with the glow of the setting sun shining | 


on her uplifted face; but then the familiar 


hymn was taken up by the deep voices of | 
the men at the waggon, and the women who | 


were gleaning lifted themselves up to join in | 


it, and the children shouted it out with de- 


| 


light. A finely solemn feeling fell upon them | 


all; it was almost like being in church, the | had seen her again. 


women said to one another afterwards. 
When the hymn was ended, and the new 
schoolmistress came down the field again, 
still carrying the baby in her arms, she had 
won the hearts of all who were there. 

Hazelmount was so small a village, that 
the news of what the young schoolmistress 
was like, and howshe had sung the Evening 
Hymn in the corn-field, spread throughout it 
that evening. The men who carried in the 
last load spoke of it to Mrs. Arnold, of the 
Grange, as they sat slowly eating their supper, 
which had been spread for them on a long 
table in the farm-yard under her own super- 
intendence. She had been too much occu- 
pied all day to pay her intended visit to the 
new schoolmistress, whose cottage had been 
made ready for her by herself and her ser- 
vants the day before. The coming of a 
schoolmistress was always a little event in 
Hazelmount ; and what the men said of her 
heightened Mrs. Arnold’s curiosity. But her 
husband and her son would tell her more 
when they came in from the field. 

They came in shortly after their harvesters. 
Both of them were tall, strong, handsome 
men, with a masterful air about each of them, 
as if there was no one with any right to dis- 
pute their authority. The son stooped down 
to kiss his mother, and she stroked his arm 
with her hands fondly. 

“Well! and what is our Miss Fielding 
like?” she asked, somewhat eagerly; “and 
what is this I hear about you all singing 
‘Glory to Thee’ together in the field?” 

“She’s as pretty a young maiden as any 
twenty miles round,” answered her husband, 
“and she sang the hymn as naturally as a 
bird. She was singing toa baby she’d picked 
up under the hedge, and it sounded so hearty 
and so true we couldn’t help joining in. It 
seemed just a right thing to do, and nota 
soul of us but was the better for it. We'll 
get her to sing for us at the Harvest Home.” 

** And what do you think of her, Philip?” 
asked Mrs. Arnold. 

“Oh, she has a good voice,” he answered 
carelessly. 

But he did not tell his mother that he could 
still see Carola standing bare-headed, with 
her rapt face towards the setting sun, singing 
out of the pure gladness of her heart ; and 
that the sweet, joyous tones of her voice were 
still ringing in his ears. She had not noticed 
him among his men ; how should she, when 
he was working as hard as any, in a dress 
very little different? But he should not get 
the thought of her out of his head until he 
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CHAPTER IX.—HAZELMOUNT. 


THE little hamlet of Hazelmount was not 
altogether a common country village. It lay 
at the gates of Hazelmount Park, and every 
cottage in it was built in a picturesque style, 
and surrounded by pretty gardens, that the 
eyes of the owners of the park, or those of 
their numerous guests, should not fall upon 
anything to shock them. There was no 
public-house in it, and only one little shop, 
in a cottage down a by-lane. The! parish 
church was a mile away, but there was a 
highly decorated private chapel at the Hall, 
the road to which ran through the Park and 
past the village school; with a chaplain’s 
house half-way between the Hall and the 
school, Hazelmount was built at the end of 
a long inland cliff of red sandstone, with the 
fresh air of thousands of meadows blowing 
across it whichever way the wind blew. 
There was no town nearer to it than Market 
Upton, which was seven miles away, and 
which was itself only a small country town 
numbering five or six thousand inhabitants. 
No manufactories were within thirty or forty 
miles of it, and the nearest railway station was 
four miles away. 

The Arnolds of the Grange had lived there 
from generation to generation. The Hall 
and the estate had passed away from the old 
family of the: Hazelmounts, and had been 
bought bya rich manufacturer, whose widow, 
Mrs, Stewart, was still in possession of them. 
But the Arnolds, though tenant farmers only, 
held their old farm, with no fear of being 
disturbed, and inscribed their names.in the 
parish register as their forefathers had done 
for hundreds of years back. It was the same 
with many of their labourers, whose names, 
usually attested by a cross, could be traced 
in the register of births, marriages, and 
deaths, as far back as the name of the 
Arnolds. The labourers who tilled the fields 


and tended the cattle lived and died, like | 





their masters, under the same old roof-tree | 
beneath which they were born. The ancient | 
half-timber farm-house, with its dependent | 


cottages, was like a strong old oak, with its 


branches ; and the human beings dwelling in | 


them came and passed by as the leaves came | 


and went in their seasons. 

It might have seemed, but for the sweet 
winds blowing all about it, that the air of the 
little hamlet was heavy and tainted with the 
deaths of so many untold generations’of men 
and women; and that the cottages, so often 
visited by the last enemy, would strike a chill 
like that of a tomb; but the dead were as 


much forgotten as last summer’s leaves. The 
sun shone as merrily for those who were in 
the land of the living, and the corn grew as 
thickly in the furrows where so many de- 
parted forefathers had sown and reaped ; and 
the thick trees sheltered the harvesters as 
kindly ; and the earth and all that is therein 
was as fresh and fruitful and as joyous as 
it had ever been in earlier and younger 
times. 

The very core and heart of the little hamlet 
was the Grange; and the rulers of all its 
concerns and affairs were the Arnolds. There 


was no other farm in it, and Mr. Arnold was 


looked upon as the best farmer for many miles 
round. He was the agent of Mrs. Stewart, 
who was generally absent from the Hall, where 
he was almost master. The great kitchen at 
the Grange, which was large enough to hold 
all the population of Hazelmount, was the 
common council-chamber and assembly-room 
of the village. Men and women and chil- 
dren brought their troubles and their wants 
there, sure of a patient audience from the 
master or the mistress. This was so natural 
a custom that the latter would have felt 
aggrieved if their humble neighbours and 
dependants had sought help and counsel 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Armold, like his fathers before him, 
was churchwarden ; and neither he nor his 
wife and son were ever absent from their 
great square pew next to the reading-desk in 
the parish church. They were men much in 
earnest about doing their duty both towards 
God and man, and they were held in high 
repute as men of honour and integrity. Mrs. 
Arnold went somewhat beyond this in her 
religion. Though she could not induce her 
husband to deviate from the customs of his 
forefathers, by having family prayer at any 
other time than Sunday night, she read some 
chapters in the Bible to herself, morning and 
evening, with scrupulous care ; and as long 
as Philip was only a boy she had required 
him to read with her. She made a point of 
going through the Bible from beginning to 
end once a year ; and she had accomplished 
this feat thirty times. When any of their 
cottagers were ill, she visited them daily, and 
read to them suitable and impressive pas- 
sages of Scripture ; sometimes with an inward 
thrill of emotion which made her feel that 
there was something more in the familiar 
words than she had yet laid hold of. It is 
natural to any community of human beings 
to seek a spiritual guide ; and for many years 
Mrs. Arnold had been the spiritual guide at 
Hazelmount, as being the o:fe among them 
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unseen world. 
CHAPTER X.—MRS. ARNOLD. 


No stranger had settled in Hazelmount 
for many years ; in fact there were no other 


who stood in the closest relationship to the 


dwellings than the cottages of the farm | 


labourers, and a few of the workpeople be- 
longing to the Hall gardens and the Park. 
The only persons from outside the old time- 
worn circle of village life were the mistresses 
of Lady Hazelmount’s school, who came and 
went away again after a longer or shorter 
sojourn in the place. 
of well-conducted, common-place young 
women, who felt themselves above the cot- 
tagers, and were looked down upon as social 
inferiors by the families of well-to-do farmers 
in the neighbourhood. Mrs. Arnold, in the 
absence of any lady at the Hall, stood in the 
place of a patroness to them. She was inva- 
riably kind to them, and supplied them with 
frequent welcome presents of farm-house pro- 
duce, which materially added to their salary ; 
and Mr. Arnold was liberal in his presents 
to them ; but there had been no attempt on 
either side at intimate social intercourse. 
The schoolmistresses had found the place 
too dull and lonely for them, and they had 
seldom stayed longer than one twelvemonth. 

Early in the afternoon of Carola’s second 
day in Hazelmount, Mrs. Arnold went down 
to the school-house. The school itself was 
a large and lofty room built with thick stone 
walls, and with a window of stained glass in 
the high-pitched gable ; but the old-fashioned 
cottage beside it was half of timber, with a 
thatched roof overrun with ivy. The door 
was open, and as Mrs, Arnold walked slowly 
up the narrow garden path she could see 
Carola sitting in the pleasant kitchen, so lost 
in the reading of a book that she had time 
to notice the new schoolmistress well before 
she was seen herself. It was a sweet young 
face, she thought—a pretty face, prettier than 
any she knew formiles round, as her husband 
had said. There was a subtle feeling of dis- 
comfort and dissatisfaction in her mind. 
Mrs. Stewart had engaged this Miss Fielding 
at a distance, and sent her down to Hazel- 
mount, without asking her opinion. It was 
true she had excellent testimonials; one 
especially from an old friend of Mrs. Stewart, 
a clergyman in London, who had died 
recently ; but still Mrs. Arnold wished, almost 
unconsciously, that she was of more mature 
age, or possessed as few personal attractions 
as her predecessors. 

But there was not much time for these 





reflections, for at the first sound her footsteps 
made as she approached the open door, 
Carola lifted up her head and hastened to 
meet her, with a warm flush and a smile of 
welcome on her face. She clasped Mrs. 
Arnold’s outstretched hand in both of her 
own, and gave her a half-shy kiss, then drew 
back a little and looked into her face with 


| tears sparkling in her eyes. 


“Oh! I know who you are!” she cried ; 
“you are Mrs. Arnold, and everybody says 


| how good you are ; and ifyou had not come 
| to see me soon, I should have come to you. 


They had been a class | 





You were kind to me before you knew me, 
for it was you who made this place so beau- 
tiful for me. Almost all the pretty things in 
my new house came from you. And oh! 
how beautiful it is here, wherever I go. I 
have never had a home before. If there is 
ever anything I can do for you, how glad I 
shall be!” 

Carola spoke rapidly and eagerly, though 
in a low and half-timid voice, and she looked 
entreatingly into Mrs. Arnold’s face, as if 
anxious to win her favour. Mrs. Arnold was 
almost ashamed that she could not give the 
impulsive girl a warmer welcome ; but the 
secret dissatisfaction she felt made her man- 
ner colder than was usual. 

“You can teach the children well,’ she 
said in her quietest tones, “ that will repay 
me.” 

“But that, of course, I shall do for my 
Lord’s sake,” answered Carola, “ because that 
is what He has sent me here todo. If He 
had asked me what I would choose, and if I 
had considered it for years, I could not have 
thought of any place more beautiful than this, 
or any work better than teaching little chil- 
dren. It is so good of Him to send me 
here !” 

There was no doubting the sincerity and 
simplicity of the fervent voice and earnest 
face; and Mrs. Arnold felt that the young 
schoolmistress was saying exactly what she 
thought. 

“Tcan talk to you about our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” she went on, ‘‘for everybody says 
how good you are, and how it is you who 
teach them about God. I shall do all I can 
to work for my Lord; but some day there 
may be something I can do for you, and then 
I shall feel as if I belonged to you. I have 
no friend in the world belonging to me; and 
I want to find a home and friends here. Will 
you not care for me, and love me a little— 
by-and-by, perhaps ?” 

“ My dear child,” answered Mrs. Arnold, 
“ of course I will care for you.” 
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“Then I shall be perfectly happy,” said 
Carola. ‘And ever since I knew about Jesus 
Christ I have not had a day’s trouble; not 
one day’s real trouble. That is three years 
ago. And now He has sent me to this place, 
where there seems to be no hard trouble for 
anybody. Life is very easy here, and very 
pleasant. You all know one another like 
brothers and sisters; and nobody is hungry, 
or ragged, or drunken, or miserable.” 

For in Carola’s memory there was a black 
background, towards which she seldom gave 
a glance, but which was there nevertheless, 
and gave all the more glow and light to this 
new life of hers. Like the dark and heavy 
background of some old picture, which serves 
only to throw into relief the loveliness of 
some face looking out of the dingy canvas at 
us—if the face was gone who would throw 
away a glance at the obscure painting? Ca- 
rola sighed softly as she spoke of being 
drunken and miserable. 

“But we all have our crosses and our 
trials,” said Mrs. Arnold. 

“Oh! these are nothing,” cried Carola; 
“they can be nothing to people who know 
about Jesus Christ. It is people who don’t 
know, that have hard troubles; too hard to 
bear. There is nobody to make us afraid 
here ; there is nothing to make us forget God. 
It is almost like the Garden of Eden when 
the Lord God walked in it in the cool of the 
day.” 

“Yes; and the tempter was there,” said 
Mrs. Arnold gravely, ‘‘and the man and his 
wife hid themselves from the presence of the 
Lord. It is the same thing here. You will 
soon find the tempter at work, and man try- 
ing to hide himself from God. We all do at 
times, my dear.” 

“ Are you sure I shall do it some time ?” 
asked Carola. “I don’t know much yet, and 
I’ve only known about Jesus Christ for three 
years ; but I’ve never wished that He could 
not see me. Oh, I could not bear to think 
that !” 

‘“¢ You know very little of real life,” answered 
Mrs. Arnold; “ youare young, and you fancy 
these feelings will last for ever, but they will 





die away in time. Your mind will get full of 
other things.” 

She was about to say that when Carola 
married her household cares would engross 
most of her time and thoughts; but she 
checked ‘herself ; she would put no notions 
about love and marriage into the girl’s 
head. 

“Oh, I cannot bear to think it!” she ex- 
claimed ; “ it would be like losing everything 
again. It would be worse than not knowing 
it to forget it. Tothink that my Lord should 
have lived in this world, and died on Calvary, 
and me to forget it! No, no; that is impos- 
sible! I wish sometimes He would set me 
something hard to do; something painful ; 
something like the crown of thorns and the 
cross. If I could do anything painful to my- 
self it would make me more like Him.” 

“ The time will come,” said Mrs. Arnold. 

There was a faint stirring of trouble in Mrs, 
Arnold’s heart as she went homewards. Ca- 
rola was altogether so unlike the other school- 
mistresses who had been before her that she 
could not dismiss the thought of her. There 
was a charm about her fresh young enthn- 
siasm and her vividness of speech which she 
could not resist. The girl did not speak of 
her Lord as of one who had died long ago 
and gone back to the heaven from whence 
He came, but as of one whom she knew 
personally, and whose footsteps she was really 
following. And she took it for granted that 
she as a Christian felt the same. There had 
been something very spirit-stirring in her 
eager tone and words; and Mrs. Arnold’s 
heart warmed towards her at the recollection 
of them. 

But if there was a charm for her in the girl’s 
pretty face, and sweet voice, and fresh enthu- 
siasm, what might there not be for Philip? 
He was her only child, and the deepest de- 
sire of her heart was to see him well and 
happily married. No girl came into the 
circle of their acquaintance without being 
closely observed ; and there was scarcely any 
end to the qualifications necessary in Philip’s 
wife. It was simply impossible that he should 
marry a village schoolmistress. 
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JOHN WICLIF AND 1884. 


By JULIE SUTTER. 


me CCC T the close of a year celebrating the 
aoiicienee Lbkiki ie — work of Martin Luther the public 


Cay 9 aN mind may not be prepared to join in 

- ’ , : another religious celebration. Be 

this as it may, the year 1884 will 

bring us to the quincentenary of 

one whom England should delight 

to honour ; and nearly five hundred 

years have passed since the voice of the 

great forerunner was hushed in death in the 
chancel of Lutterworth Church, 

Englishmen are justly proud of their liberty ; 
but few remember how much of this even is 
due to the Reformation, and how much the 
Reformation, as far as England is concerned, 
nay as regards the Church at large, owes to 
him who first laid the axe to the tree, though 
he was but as the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, and one stronger than he came 
after him todo the work. The history of the 
kingdom is ever a history of growth—one 
soweth and another reapeth. Wiclif was as 
one who laboured, others entering into his 
labours. He first sowed the seed, it yielded 
fruit: it sprang up in Bohemia, John Huss 
and Jerome of Prague taking up the cloak 
as ‘it fell from the shoulders of Wiclif ; they 
could die the prophet’s death, but the “‘ voice” 
could not be silenced. The goose* will die, 
said Huss, but a swan will rise a hundred 
years hence whose song ye shall hear. And 
the swan of Wittenberg did make himself 
heard at the appointed time, the seed sprang 
up.a hundredfold, and the people that long 
sat in darkness sawa great light ; they began 
to understand that those are free whom the 
Son makes free, and that neither pope nor 
saint shall exclude them from, or admit them 
to, the liberty of those who are bought with a 
price. ' 

But the soul bursting its fetters, the body 
cannot remain in bonds; spiritual liberty and 

national freedom ever go hand in hand, and 
wherever the former has been held most dear, 
the latter has blossomed to greatest perfection. 
The growing freedom of the soul is the founda- 
tion on which the noble edifice of English liberty 
and English success has been raised, affording a 
striking proof of that word of our Lord’s : ‘‘Who- 
soever hath to him shall be given.” In this 
respect the English undoubtedly have made 
most of their talent. As Merle d’Aubigné says: 
‘If we search for the characteristics of the 
British Reformation, we shall find that, beyond 
any other, they were social, national, and truly 
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human. There is no people among whom 
the Reformation has produced to the same 
degree that morality and order, that liberty, 
public spirit, and activity, which are the very 
essence of a nation’s greatness.” 

Wiclif himself laboured for the freedom of 
his people in both senses, he was a true 
patriot, no less than a true pastor ; his heart 
bled for the sheep that went unshepherded 


because: the very bishops were as ravening | 


wolves; he strove to lead them to the green 
pastures of the word of God, but very actively 
also did he rise as a man for his king, when 
the Pope ever and again attempted to make 
the crown subservient tothe see. Wiclif has 
a very real place in English history, both as 
the precursor of the country’s Reformation 
and as a true Englishman whose great heart 
beat for liberty in all her sacred bearings ; 
he struck the note which Luther took up, 
whose mighty voice re-echoed in Britain, and 
he also struck that other note which vibrated 
through Puritan England, at the sound of 
which John Hampden unfurled the standard, 
when men strove for freedom and the British 
Constitution was born of troublous times. 

It is not unaptly that Wiclif, forerunner as 
he was, may be compared to the “voice 
crying in the wilderness ;” almost literally he 
rose as a voice—so little is known of his 
history, least of all of his early years. It is 
generally accepted, but not proved beyond 
doubt, that he was born about the year 1324 
in the small parish of Wycliffe, which, as 
Vaughan says, means the “ Wye-cliffe,” de. 
“ Water-cliffe,” that is, the cliff overlooking 
the river Tees ; the same appellation also 
being owned by the then Squire’s family, the 
Wycliffes of Wycliffe. This sounds plausible 
enough, and may be accepted while there”is 
nothing to disprove it. ‘The very combina- 
tion of the Reformer’s name admits of local 
explanation—he is John de Wiclif, that is, 
John of Wycliffe, the orthography being of 
the vaguest, and as unsettled as medizval 
spelling well could leave it, there being no 
less than twenty-eight different modes of 
writing the name. 

Whatever doubt there may be concerning 
the year of his birth, it is certain that young 
John went to Oxford in 1340; and, in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary, it 
woukl seem this was his final parting from 
the home of his youth. It has generally 
been received that Wiclif first entered Queen’s 
College, removing after a short interval to 
Merton, but doubts seem now to be enter- 
tained which college has the best claim to 





the honour of his name. If he was at Merton, | 





he would there have been under the teaching 
and direct influence of the good and pious 
Bradwardine, whom his contemporaries called 
the Profound. Bradwardine was one of the 
master-minds of the age, who, when the Lord 
had opened his eyes to the truth, assiduously 
set forth the doctrine of eternal grace at 
Merton College. His lectures on theology 
had a European fame, and his constant 
prayer, “ Arise, Lord, and judge Thy cause,” 
was even now being answered; the Lord had 
already chosen him who should go forth in 
His strength. 

The year 1348 is a disastrous one in the 
annals of history. A terrible pestilence, after 
devastating Asia, and, in succession, all the 
countries of Europe, appeared in England; 
mankind seemed given over to death, and 
the time of Judgment at hand. Wiclif, in 
common with many others, saw the hand of 
the Almighty in the awful scourge. The 
thought of eternity convinced him of sin, 
and for days the young man lay groaning in 
his cell, praying the Lord to show him the 
way. Like Luther by the sudden death of 
his friend, and again, subsequently, by his 
own illness in the convent of Erfurt, Wiclif 
was thus brought into personal communion 
with his God and Saviour; he found peace 
in the Holy Scriptures, and even then re- 
solved to open them to the people. He 
lived and taught at Oxford till within eight 
years of his death, sowing the seed which 
would presently yield harvest in the minds 
of men. 

We have said already that Wiclif was a 
true patriot and the representative of his 
time; that he warred against popery in a 
double sense, striving to wrest his country 
from its grasp, both politically and spiritually. 
The claims of Rome may be said to have 
reached their height, as regards England, 
under Innocent III., when King John to 
strengthen, as he thought, his position against 
the disaffected barons, consented to hold the 
crown as a gift of the Holy See, and in token 
of his dependence to pay a yearly tribute of 
one thousand marks. But in spite of the 
protection which the pontiff in return under- 
took to grant him, the barons in the follow- 
ing year extorted Magna Charta from the 
King; they were in no humour to fulfil the 
contract entered into by the selfish weakness 
of John. The ignominious reign terminated 
two years later, One would have thought 
that the tribute died with him who promised 
it; but such was che power of the Church 
over natiors, iat it continued to be de- 
manded and yielded again and again, though 
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not regularly, until the reign of Edward III. 
It had by this time fallen into arrears ; the 
people who saw France at their feet were 
less than ever prepared to own foreign 
suzerainty, not even the Holy Father’s, and 
Edward was cited to Avignon to answer for 
such neglect to his “ feudal lord.” The 
papal arrogance stirred the country to its 
depth, and Wiclif was foremost in the ranks 
of those who denounced and opposed it. | 
Parliament assembled, and the Lords, no 
doubt inspirited by the Reformer, decided | 
that neither John nor any other King had a 
right to yield the sovereignty to the Pope | 
without the consent of the Houses, and that | 
they were resolved at any cost to maintain | 
the independence of the English Crown. 
The victors of Crecy and Poitiers felt all | 
the less inclined to own the Pope’s supre- | 
macy, as the successor of St. Peter, at that | 
time, virtually was a prisoner of France in 
consequence of what is known in history as | 
the great schism of the West, or, in Italian 
language, the Babylonish captivity of the 
Church. 

The King John tribute was not the only 
means of replenishing the Pontiff’s coffers. 
The payment of “ first fruits” was largely 
called into requisition ; that is to say, the first 
year’s income of any benefice might be 
claimed by the Popes, who by their “ pro- 
visions” encroached on the rights of English 
patrons, filling the livings with their own 
creatures, Against this growing abuse the 
statute of Provisors and Premunire had been 
enacted ; but Urban V., having lost ground 
to Edward in temporal matters, was all the 
more bent on upholding his ecclesiastical 
pretensions, persistently claiming the right of 
issuing his provisions in the face of the 
statute. In order to attempt settling the 
question a conference was agreed to be held, 
not at Avignon but on neutral ground, the 
ancient city of Bruges being selected as the 
meeting place of the commissioners. Wiclif, 
who had already proved his special fitness by 
his urgent protest against the King John 
tribute, as well as by his attacks upon the 
Mendicants, those sworn apostles of the See 
and useful collectors of the papal funds, was 
appointed to be one of those representing 
the English interest, and readily accepted 
the mission. His voice had of late been 
heard and listened to beyond the lecture- 
halls of Oxford, and his denouncement of 
the papal encroachments and oppression of 
the bishops who grew rich on the spoils of 
their flocks, was even now ringing through 
the land. 





It was at Bruges that the Reformer was 
first brought into contact with John of Gaunt. 
The conference resulted in a compromise 
with which the Commons. were ill-pleased, 
earning by their remonstrances the name of 
the Good Parliament, if they were not suc- 


| cessful in silencing the papal demands. 


But though the country gained little by 
the conference, the friendship of the Duke 
of Lancaster was of vast importance to the 
Reformer; we may indeed say that God in 
His providence thus raised a shield for him 
against time of trouble. To the powerful 
protection of John of Gaunt, and afterwards 
of good Queen Anne, it is mainly due, 
humanly speaking, that Wiclif did not share 


| the fate of a Huss or a Jerome of Prague, or, 


to quote nearer home, of his own staunch 
disciple, Lord Cobham. Of enmity there 
was plenty in store for him; he must suffer 
for the truth he proclaimed. He himself had 
said long ago: “ We have only to declare 
the law of God with constancy before Cz- 
sarian prelates, and straightway the flower of 
martyrdom is at hand.” 

On his return from Bruges, the “ Evan- 
gelical Doctor,” as he had been called for his 
knowledge and reading of the gospel, was 
promoted by the King to the rectory at 
Lutterworth—no great preferment, but men 
of the Reformer’s stamp must ever be satis- 
fied with the reward to come, leaving the 
good things of this world to others. He did 
not yet finally quit Oxford, but for several 
years divided his time and labour between 
his professor’s chair and the parish in Leices- 
tershire. 

Wiclif had long seen that the great strong- 
holds of Popery were the various orders of 
the friars, and from the first of his Oxford 
career he had vigorously denounced them. 
While the followers of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic flourished in England, the Pope 
might well be said to live on the fat of the 
land. Under vows of perpetual poverty for 
themselves, the Mendicants procured a vast 
revenue for his Holiness, drawn from the 
willing hands of conscience-stricken men and 
women. The friars absolved for money, re- 
leased souls from purgatory for money, and 
half the gold of England was not thought too 
much by the “vicar” of Him who will let 
the captives go, not for price nor reward, 
who would have men come and buy without 
money and without price. We all know the 
picture given by Chaucer of the typical 
‘“pardoner ;” a host likes him traversed the 
realm. No wonder Wiclif attacked them, 
proving to the people from the. Scriptures 
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that Christ alone is the Mediator between 
God and man; that God only can forgive 
sin ; that “these prelates in granting indul- 
gences do commonly blaspheme the wisdom 
of God, pretending in their avarice and folly 
that they understand what they really know 
not.” Like Luther in the early part of his 
history, he does not wish to break with the 
chief bishop of the Church, but he openly 
censured his worldliness. Christ was poor 
and the apostles were poor, but the digni- 
taries of the Church would take the very 
substance of widows and orphans to satisfy 
their greed. The Pope grew alarmed ; here 
was a man that actually had the audacity to 
call him Antichrist, largely alienating the 
hearts of the people from Him. That man 
must be persecuted into silence, must be 
accused of heresy and, if possible, made a 
martyr of, to the glory of the See. Had not 
Wiclif truly said: “ A man has only to declare 
with constancy the law of Christ, and straight- 
way the flower of martyrdom will be at 
hand!” 

Courtney, the haughty Bishop of London, 
proved a willing instrument; Wiclif ‘was 
cited before the Convocation at St. Paul’s to 
answer for erroneous and heretical doctrines. 
But the brave Reformer was not forsaken by 
his friends. John of Gaunt himself, together 
with Lord Percy, Earl Marshal of England, 
accompanied him before the “ Czsarian 
prelates.” The Convocation ended in a 
riot, and Wiclif was dismissed with an admo- 
nition, of which the people of England, how- 
ever, judged more shrewdly than Courtney 
probably expected. “If he is guilty,” said 
they, “why is he not punished? If he is 
innocent, why is he ordered to be silent?” 
And silent he was not. 

In 1377 Richard II. succeeded his grand- 
father on the throne. The Parliament, which 
was composed almost entirely of the members 
of the Good Parliament, was not in the mood 
to leave well alone. The case under con- 
sideration was simply this: ‘“ Whether the 
Kingdom of England may lawfully, in case 
of necessity, detain and keep back the trea- 
sure of the kingdom for its own defence, that 
it be not carried away to foreign and strange 
nations, the Pope himself demanding and 
requiring the same, under pain of censure 
and by virtue of obedience.” 

This question was submitted to Wiclif by 
command of the King. He gave his answer, 
proving it from the Bible, inasmuch as Christ 
was made poor for our sakes, and that He 
had said : ‘* The kings of the people do rule 
over them, but you shall not do so,” showing 





that the desire for this world’s riches and 
this world’s power was not meet for those 
who would be shepherds and pastors of the 
Church. 

Bull after bull arrived from the offended 
Pope, and fresh proceedings against Wiclit 
were instituted ; he should be “ committed to 
prison ” and kept in “sure custody,” the Pope 
said, until he exculpated himself from such 
heresy. Wiclif was summoned before the 
syned at Lambeth. The people were for 
him, and though the influence of John of 
Gaunt at this moment was declining, royal 
protection once more stood by his side: the 
queen-mother forbade sentence, and the 
bishops a second time found themselves 
humbled before the undaunted Reformer. 

Wiclif returned to Oxford. He had never 
been astrong man; the heavy labour of years 
told upon him and laid the foundation of that 
malady which took him, at no very distant 
period, beyond the reach of malice and perse- 
cution. In 1379 the sickness which had 
struck him down was such that his friends 
scarcely hoped for his recovery, while his 
enemies openly rejoiced that he was about 
to pass from them for ever. The Mendicants 
especially, still smarting under the reproof of 
the Evangelical Doctor, were anxious for a 
victory now they believed him weak. But 
to complete their triumph, he must recant. 
They deputed four doctors, called regents, 
representing the four orders of the friars, and 
four substantial laymen, termed aldermen of 
the wards; these worthies entered the pre- 
sence of the dying lion, expressing their 
sorrow to find him in such straits, and hoping 
to see him truly repentant withal. The sick 
Reformer was reclining in bed and now 
desired his servant to raise him on the pillow, 
when, confounding their hypocrisy, he said 
with a voice that seemed to have lost none 
of its power: “ I shall not die but live, and 
again declare the evil deeds of the friars.” 
He rose from the sick-bed, for his time was 
not yet come, and the Lord had further need 
of him. 

In 1381 Wiclif had finally quitted Oxford 
and taken up his abode permanently in his 
humble rectory at Lutterworth ; persecution, 
which had driven him from Oxford, followed 
him. He was cited back to the University 
to answer before a convocation for his “ here- 
sies,” among which was numbered his denial 
of the doctrine of transubstantiation. It was 
his last great public appearance. Courtney, 
his old adversary, now Primate of All Eng- 
land, presided. The Evangelical Doctor once 
more stood before his enemies. There was 
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no John of Gaunt beside him now, no royal 
protection, but the Reformer felt strong in 
the power of the Divine Presence ; his Master 
was with him, and he gave a grand testimony 
of the faith he had received of his Lord, con- 
cluding with the simple yet powerful words : 
“The truth shall prevail!” And it would | 
seem his accusers, the bishops and doctors of 
the Church, were convicted in their hearts ; 
no man dared lay hand on him, and he re- 
turned to his quiet rectory unscathed. 

Yet another testimony he had to deliver, 
this time to the Pope himself. Urban had 
cited him before the papal court ; but Wiclif, 
pleading his bodily infirmities, addressed a 
letter to the pontiff which was plain-spoken 
enough, though not in the massive language 
of a Luther. Urban, being at this moment 





survived, and still survive, in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna, carried thither by the 
fortunes of war. Thus Wiclif’s teaching, in 
the good providence of God, spread in widen- 
ing circles far beyond the shores of his own 
| E ngland. Huss was burnt for the truth, and 
so was Jerome of Prague; but Wiclif, though 
he expected martyrdom, was shielded by the 
love of his Master and called home in peace. 

It was as a parish priest among his flock that 
the great Reformer terminated his noble life, 


| finishing his Bible work, writing his Trialo- 


engaged in conflict with the anti-pope | 


Clement, could not stand up for his dignity 
as the sole head of the Church, and prudently 
pocketed the reproof. 

After this Wiclif was left alone. That he 
could terminate his life in peace was greatly 
due to the influence of good Queen Anne, 
whose heart inclined to the new teaching, 
and who zealously read the writings of the 
Evangelical Doctor. It was through her and 
her noble ladies that the good seed was 
transmitted to Bohemia, where, as we have 
seen, it fell on fertile ground. Many of the 
Reformer’s manuscripts were carried to 
Prague, and thus saved from being lost in 
the persecution which arose after Wiclif’s 
death. True, some two hundred volumes 
were seized and burnt in 1408 by the arch- 
bishop of Prague, but a considerable number | 





gus,* preaching and teaching among his 
people. It was while celebrating the holy 
communion in his own church that the final 
call came to him; he was struck with paralysis 
on the 28th of December, and passed to the 
church triumphant on thé last day of the year 
1384. 

They buried him in Lutterworth church ; 
but thirty years after, at the command of 
impotent persecution, his bones were dis- 
interred and burnt on the bridge that spans 
the stream at the foot of the little town. 
Priests look on, and so do the humble towns- 
folk who yet remember the venerable figure 
of him who taught them the way of life. He 
has ceased from his labours, but his works do 
follow him, His ashes were thrown into the 
river Swift, which, as Fuller says, “ conveyed 
them into the Avon, Avon into the Severn, 
Severn into the narrow seas, they to the main 
ocean. And thus the ashes of Wiclif are the 
emblem of his doctrine, which now is dis- 
persed all the world over!” 


* So called from the three personages Aletheia (truth), 
Phronesis (understanding), and Pseudes (falsehood), being 
the substance of former lectures at Oxford, 





FOR THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


“T have put my Spirit upon him.” 


UIDE of the feet of Jesus; 
Strength of His loyal soul ; 
Help of His heart when broken, 
The balm which made it whole ; 


Joy of His hours of leisure ; 
Peace of His hours of woe ; 
Fount of the prayer He uttered 

In pity for His foe ; 


Eyes of His heart when seeing, 
In bird, and field, and flower, 

The kindly, homely gentleness 

Of God’s almighty power ; 


Hand of His love when touching 
The sick ones He made whole ; 

That sweet, mysterious something 
Which gently searched the soul ; 


The rain which filled the fountains 
Of tears in sinner’s eyes ; 

The look which more than learning 
Made simple people wise ; 


That charm ir. Jesus’ bearing, 
From cradle on to grave, 
Which was from sin and sorrow 





God’s mighty power to save ;— 
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Come, Spirit, to my spirit, 
And give to me His grace, 

Diffuse Thyself-through all my life— 
Through hands, and tongue, and face. 





Give all my powers His beauty, 
Make Christ-like all my days, 
Transform my every action 
To His most gracious ways. 


Inspire me, Holy Spirit ! 
Thou holy Lamb and Dove, 
And make me, as was Jesus, 
Thy child, bright God of love! 


B. W. G. 





PIN PRICKS. 


By Mrs. FRANCIS G. FAITHFULL. 


N ANY drops make an ocean, mountains 

are built up of dust-grains, and it is 
only a little less true to say that the pleasure 
or pain of daily existence depends on trifles 
too minute to be remembered after the lapse 
of an hour. 

There are, indeed, times when the frets 
and inconveniences of life count for nothing ; 
crises of great joy or sickening anxiety, when 
we are proof against ordinary troubles, insen- 
sible to ordinary satisfactions. But to the 
most emotional among us keen grief or glad- 
ness are hardly every-day visitors, and weeks 
months and years go by taking much of 
their light and shade from very trivial 
sources. 

In our own persons most of us are at least 
dimly conscious of this truth, and complaints 
provoked by small vexations and disappoint- 
ments rise to our lips a hundred times for 
once that sorrow or suspense wrings forth a 
groan. 

But it is one thing to feel our own discom- 
fort and quite another to be conscious of our 
neighbour’s, much less to recognise that we 
may be the source of it. 

When we are naturally unmethodical it 
seems such a matter of course to lay aside 
the borrowed “‘ Waverley” or Encyclopedia, to 
be returned—some day ; though if the lender 
could transmit to us his chagrin each time his 
eye catches the gap in his well-bound set, 
or he vainly seeks to verify a fact, we might 
probably think it worth while, even at the 
cost of an hour’s search, to restore his mis- 
laid property. 

Then again, to those who chronically dis- 
like putting pen to paper, it is an effort to 
keep a-hastily-made promise and notify their 
safe arrival or well-being. And so perhaps 
they let the days slip by and don’t picture 
the blank following on the postman’s knock— 
the recurring speculation as to whether any- 





thing can have gone wrong, which they might 
have set atrest by just a dozen lines scrawled 
in just two minutes. 

Hardly less trying is the habit of leaving 
invitations and inquiries unanswered. People 
who sin after this kind are apt to regard 
their lapses as harmless, almost amusing 
peculiarities. “I’m disgracefully forgetful 
about letters; I haven’t a word to say for 
myself.” That is the light sort of apology 
they smilingly offer ; but do they ever really 
reflect on the embarrassment caused by this 
same “disgraceful forgetfulness” when a party 
can’t be completed because no one knows 
whether A. may put in an appearance, or a 
purchase can’t be made because B. will not 
send the required pattern ? 

To a busy or energetic person it is no light 
penance to be kept waiting at some appointed 
trysting place, wondering whether there can 
have been any misunderstanding, recalling 
the good use to which those wasted minutes 
might have been put, and the later engage- 
ment which it will now be so difficult to keep, 
until at length, when patience is fast ebbing, 
the laggard appears, it may be with breathless 
explanations—“ No idea it was so late, such 
endless things to do ;” or, it may be, placidly 
unconscious that any explanation is neces- 
sary. 

This latter phase is certainly the more ex- 
asperating, but after all, no excuse, except 
incapacity, will hold water. We have clocks 
and watches and eyes wherewith to read 
them, and generally an easy arithmetical cal- 
culation will tell us how much time we must 
allow to equip and reach our destination ; 
though, of course, if we deliberately prefer 
to clear off our “endless things” while 
others, probably as heavily burdened, help- 
lessly bide our pleasure—well, we can in- 
dulge our whim at their cost so long as they 
will bear with us, 
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Sometimes, however, it is wmselfishness 
which leads astray in that matter of engage- 
ments. A home claim, a call of charity 
arises at the eleventh hour demanding, so it 
seems to a sensitive conscience, the sacrifice 
of some desired visit, and without sufficient 
regard to the third factor in the case, the 
expectant relatives or friends, the sacrifice is 
promptly made. And yet it should not 
require a very lively imagination to realise 
that when preparation has been made for a 
guest’s comfort and amusement, plans modi- 
fied on his account and his advent eagerly 
anticipated, it is disappointing to receive, not 
him, but his excuses, to find time and trouble 
thrown away and perhaps some other en- 
gagement needlessly foregone. 

Engagements cannot always be kept, as 
every rational person will readily acknow- 
ledge ; but since social life is so closely inter- 
woven that our changed plans pretty certainly 
will affect the plans of others, we should not 
lightly break faith, even about a picnic. 

There is another form of callousness as to 
accepted invitations, not very common, 
perhaps, but very provoking, which may also 
originate in mistaken self-sacrifice. 

A hostess who has paired her dinner 
guests with special regard to their congeni- 
ality is not grateful to the agreeable talker 
who begs that his dull brother may represent 


him, And whena guinea concert ticket has | 


been spared to some musical friend because 


she so thoroughly appreciates Bach, it is | 


mortifying to see appear in her stead a 
languid mother-in-law really not strong 


enough, as she imagines, to sit out more than | 


half the performance. 

It is told of Frederick William, the father 
of the present German Emperor, that when 
journeying through some remote district of 
his kingdom, he was accustomed always to 
halt and dine at a certain village hostelry. 
The bread supplied chancing once to be 
rather sour, one of his people, when next 
they came that way, carried with him a loaf 
of fine- wheat flour and placed it on his 
master’s table. But he only drew down on 
himself a sharp rebuke. ‘‘ You know,” Fre- 
derick William exclaimed, “ that I always, 
choose to eat the food provided for me.” 
The man, who had not looked for blame, 
withdrew disconcerted. He did not divine 
that.the angry words were only prompted by 
fear lest the landlord should suppose his 
humble fare despised. But the king, more 
quick-witted, perceived that, influenced by 
this fear, he had seemed ungrateful for a 
well-meant service, and when next they met, 








he put into his attendant’s hands a gold 
watch, kindly bidding him keep it in remem- 
brance of his thoughtful care. He saw, what 
some of us are slow to see, that good-nature 
should be even-handed. 

But if our absence may be trying, our 
presence may be more so. Of our own 
press of work we are usually very well aware, 
but that others, too, may be hurried and 
overtaxed is not always equally borne in 
on us. 

“Tell Mrs, C. that I won’t detain her 
five minutes.” That is the form of message 
sometimes intrusted to a hesitating maid, 


| who explains that her mistress is detained in 


her nursery or preparing fora family exodus. 
And -very likely the business to be done 
would consume less time. But does the 
visitor, having learnt the butler’s capabilities 
or collected the club subscription, keep her 
pledge and instantly depart ? Experience says 
“No.” She has no fretting child up-stairs, 
she is not going by the next train ; and so she 
lingers till some involuntary sign of restless- 
ness, betraying the uneasiness hospitality 
would fain conceal, reminds her that her stay 
has been long, and that perhaps she may be 
in the way! 

It is a rare gift to know intuitively when 
we are welcome or unwelcome, but those 
who, not having the gift, cannot discern that 
they are reducing bright discourse to com- 
monplaces, or interrupting some absorbing 
thought, cam surely comprehend that boxes 
must be packed and medicines must be 
given, 

Yet worse than our own presence may be 
the presence of our pets—spoilt children 
and lap-dogs! The strong popular prejudice 
against them is only surprising to the fond 
mothers and mistresses unhappily insensible 
to the torment of their vagaries. 

Imperfect sympathy, imperfect sense of 
justice—on these may be charged half the 
annoyances we experience and inflict. It 
is said to be, it is, easier to be habitually 
than occasionally self-denying and consider- 
ate, and yet many who would be ready to 
nurse a fever patient or support a parish 
orphan are not, strange to say, in the least 
troubled at the minor trials, of their own 
causing, entailed on those about them. 

We pride ourselves, most of us, on our 
scrupulous honesty, even in the matter of 
postage stamps; why should it be so much 
less easy to deal fairly with our friend’s time 
and patience than with his pocket? why should 
not we be regardful of a// his claims, even to 
a due share of the fire on a winter’s evening ? 





THE RIVER’S SONG. 


HE voice of the river is sweet and strong, 
It sings to the rushes an old, old song. 


The wind is fickle, and varies its tone, 
Sometimes a whisper and sometimes a moan. 


The leaves and the branches rustle and sway, 
Changing their music ten times a day ; 











ND the voice of man is a voice of change, 
Mirthful and passionate, loving and strange. 


But be the day cloudy, or brief, or long, 
The river will sing you the same old song. 


’Tis a song of gladness, and rest, and hope, 
Of a brighter life, and a wider scope ; 


Of narrowing channels and wild rocks past, 


And the broad blue sea with its peace at last. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 








JESUS AND THE YOUNG MAN. 


HK Siudp Sermon, 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 


“If thou wouldest be perfect.””—MATTHEW xix. 21- 


Fok reasons many and profound, amongst | 
200d— 
id 


the least because of the fragmentary 
nature of the records, he who would read 
them without the candle of the Lord—that 
is, the light of truth in his inward parts— 
must not merely fall into a thousand errors 
—a thing for such a one of less moment— 
but must fail utterly of perceiving and under- 
standing the life therein struggling to reveal 
itself/—the life, that is, of the Son of Man, 
the thought, the feeling, the intent of the 
Lord himself, that by which he lived, that 
which is himself, that which he poured out 
for us. Yet the one thing he has to do with 
is this life of Jesus, his inner nature and 
being, manifested through his outer life, ac- 
cording to the power of sight in the spiritual 
eye that looks thereupon. 

In contemplating the incident revealing 
that life of which I would now endeavour to 
unfold the truth, my readers who do not study 
the Greek Testament must use the revised 
version. Had I not known and rejoiced in 


it long before the revision appeared, I should 


have owed the revisers endless gratitude, if 
for nothing more than the genuine reading of 
St. Matthew’s report of the story of the youth 
who came to our Lord. Whoever does not 
welcome the change must fail to see its 
preciousness, 

Reading then from the revised version, 
we find in St. Matthew the commencement 
of the conversation between Jesus and the 
young man very different from that. given 
in the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke. 
There is not, for that, the smallest necessity 
for rejecting either account ; they blend per- 
fectly, and it is to me a joy unspeakable to 
have both. Put together they give a com- 
pleted conversation. Here it is as I read it; 
let my fellow students look to the differing, 
far from opposing reports, and see how 
naturally they combine. 

“Good Master,” said the kneeling youth, 
and is interrupted by,the Master :— 

“Why callest thou me good?” he re- 
turns. “None is good save one, even 
God.” 

Daring no reply to this, the youth leaves 
it, and betakes himself to his object in ad- 
dressing the Lord. 

“What good thing shall I do,” he says, 
“that I may have eternal life ?” 


But again the Lord takes hold of the word 


“Why askest thou me concerning that 
which is good?” he rejoins. ‘ One there 
is who is good,—But if thou wouldest enter 
into life, keep the commandments.” 

** Which ?” 

‘*Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, Honour thy 
father and thy mother; and, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” 

“ All these things have I observed: what 
lack I yet ?” 

‘“‘ If thou wouldest be perfect, go, sell that 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, 
follow me.” 

Let us regard the story. 

As Jesus went out of a house (see St. 
Mark x. 10 and 17), the young man came 
running to him, and kneeling down in the 
way, addressed him as “Good Master.” 

The words with which the Lord interrupts 
his address reveal the whole attitude of the 
Lord’s being. At that moment, at every and 
each moment, just as much as when in the 
garden of Gethsemane, or encountering any 
of those hours which men call crises of life, 
his whole thought, his whole delight, was 
in the thought, in the will, in the being of 
his Father. The joy of the Lord’s life, that 
which made it life to him, was the Father; of 
him he was always thinking, to him he was 
always turning. I suppose most men have 
some thought of pleasure or satisfaction or 
strength to which they turn when action 
pauses, life becomes for a moment still, and 
the wheel sleeps on its owa swiftness: with 
Jesus it needed no pause of action, no rush of 
renewed consciousness, to send him home; 
his thought was ever and always his Father. 
To its home in the heart of the Father his 
heart ever turned. That was his treasure- 
house, the jewel of his mind, the mystery of 
his gladness, claiming all degrees and shades 
of delight, from peace and calmest content 
to ecstasy. His life was hid in. God. No 
vain show could enter at his eyes; every 
truth and grandeur of life passed before him 
as it was; neither ambition nor disappoint- 





ment could distort them to his eternal child- 
| like gaze; he beheld and loved them from 
| 
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the bosom of the Father. It was not for 
himself he came to the world—not to esta- 
blish his own power over the doings, his 
own influence over the hearts of men: he 
came that they might know the Father who 
was his joy, his life. The sons of men were 
his Father’s children like himself: that the 
Father should have them all in his bosom 
was the one thought of his heart: that 
should be his doing for his Father, cost him 
what it might! He came to do his will, 
and on the earth was the same he had been 
from the beginning, the eternal first. He 
was not interested in himself, but in his 
Father and his Father’s children. He did not 
care to hear himself called good. It was not 
of consequence to him. He was there to let 
men see the goodness of the Father in whom 
he gloried. For that he entered the weary 
dream of the world, in which the glory was 
so dulled and clouded. “ You call me good! 
You should know my Father!” 

For the Lord’s greatness consisted in his 
Father being greater than he: who calls into 
being is greater than who is called. The 
Father was always the Father, the Son always 
the Son ; yet the Son is not of himself, but 
by the Father; he does not live by his own 
power, like the Father. If there were no 
Father, there would be no Son. All that is 


the Lord’s is the Father’s, and all that is the 
Father’s he has given to the Son. The 
Lord’s goodness is of the Father’s goodness ; 
because the Father is good the Son is good. 
When the word good enters the ears of the 
Son, his heart lifts it at once to his Father, 


the Father of all. His words contain no 
denial of goodness in himself: in his grand 
self-regard he was not the original of his 
goodness, neither did he care for his own 
goodness, except to be good: it was to him 
a matter of course. But for his Father’s 
goodness, he would spend life, suffering, 
labour, death, to make that known! His 
other children must learn to give him his 
due, and love him as did the primal Son! 
The Father was all in all to the Son, and the 
Son no more thought of his own goodness 
than an honest man thinks of his honesty. 
When the good man sees goodness, he thinks 
of his own evil: Jesus had no evil to think 
of, but neither does he think of his goodness ; 
he delights in his Father’s. “Why callest 
thou me good? None is good save one, 
even God.” 

Checked thus, the youth turns to the ques- 
tion which, working in his heart, had brought 
him running, and made him kneel: what 
good thing shall he do that he may have 
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eternal life? It is unnecessary to inquire 
precisely what he meant by e¢ernal life. What- 
ever shape the thing took to him, that shape 
represented a something he needed and had 
not got—a something which, it was clear to 
him, could be gzined only in some path of 
good. But he thought to gain a thing by a 
doing, when the very thing desired was a 
being : he would have that as a possession 
which must possess him. 

The Lord cared neither for isolated truth, 
nor for orphaned deed. It was truth in the 
inward parts, it was the good heart, the mother 
of good deeds, he cherished. It was the live, 
active, knowing, breathing good he came to 
further. He cared for no speculation in morals 
or religion. It was good men he cared about, 
not notions of good things, or even good 
actions, save as the outcome of life, save as 
the bodies in which the primary live actions 
of love and will in the soul took shape and 
came forth. Could he by one word have 
set at rest all the questionings of philosophy 
as to the supreme good and the absolute 
truth, I venture to say that word he would 
not have uttered. But he would die to make 
men good and true. His whole heart would 
respond to the cry of sad publican or despair- 
ing Pharisee, ‘‘ How am I to be good?” 

When the Lord says, “ Why askest thou 
me concerning that which is good ?” we must 
not put emphasis on the me, as if the Lord 
refused the question, as he had declined the 
epithet: he was the proper person to ask, only 
the question was not the right one: the good 
thing was a small matter ; the good Being was 
all in all.* “Why ask me about the good 
thing? There is one living good, in whom the 
good thing, and all good, is alive and ever 
operant. Ask me not about the good thing, 
but the good person, the good being—the 
origin of all good ”—who, because he is, can 
make good. He is the one live good, ready 
with his life to communicate living good, the 
power of being, and so doing good, for he 
makes good itself to exist. It is not with 
this good thing and that good thing we have 
to do, but with that power whence comes our 
power even to speak the word good. We have 
to do with him to whom no one can look with- 
out the need of being good like him waking up 
in his heart. It is not to make us do all things 
right he cares, but to make us hunger and 
thirst after a righteousness possessing which 
we cannot do wrong, shall never need to 
think of what is or is not good, but shall 


* As it stands, it is difficult to read the passage without 
putting emphasis on the me, which spoils the sense. 
think it would better be, ‘‘ Why dost thou ask me concerning, 
&c.?” 
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refuse the evil and choose the good by a 
motion of the will which is at once necessity 
and choice. You see again he refers him 
immediately as before to his Father. Such 
is the man to whom the youth has come for 
advice. 

But I am anxious my reader should not 
mistake. Observe, the question in the young 
man’s mind is not about the doing or not 
doing of something he knows to be right; 
had such been the case, the Lord would 
have permitted no question at all; the one 
thing he insists upon is the doing of the thing 
we know we ought to do. In the present 
instance, the youth looking out for some un- | 
known good thing to do, he sends him back 
to the doing of what he knows, and that in 
answer to his question concerning the way to 
eternal life. 

A man must have something to do in the 
matter, and may well ask such a question 
of any teacher! The Lord does not for a 
moment turn away from it, and only declines 
the form of it to help the youth to what he 
really needs. He has, in truth, already more 
than hinted where the answer lies, namely, 
in God himself, but that the youth is not yet 
capable of receiving ; he must begin with him 
farther back: “If thou wouldest enter into 
life, keep the commandments ;—for verily, if 
the commandments have nothing to do with 
entering into life, why were they ever given 
tomen?” This is his task—he must keep the 
commandments, 

Then the road to eternal life is the keeping 
of the commandments! Had the Lord of 
said so, what man of common moral sense 
would ever dare say otherwise? What else 
can be the way into life but the doing of 
what the Lord of life tells the creatures he has 
made, and whom he would have live for ever, 
that they must do? It is the beginning of the 
way. If a man had kept. all those command- 
ments, yet would he not therefore have in 
him the life eternal; nevertheless, without 
keeping of the commandments there is no 
entering into life; the keeping of them is 
the path to the gate of life; it is not life, 
but it is the way—so much of the way to 
it. Nay, the keeping of the commandments, 
consciously or unconsciously, has closest 
and essential relation to eternal life. 

The Lord says nothing about the first table 
of the law: why does he not tell this youth 
as he did the lawyer, that to love God is 
everything ? 

He had given him a glimpse of the essence 
of his own life, had pointed the youth to the 
heart of all—for him to think of afterwards : 





he was not ready for it yet. He wanted 
eternal life: to love God with all our heart, 
and. soul, and strength, and mind, is to know 
God, and to know him és eternal life ; that is 
the end of the whole saving matter ; it is no 
human beginning, it is the grand end and 
eternal beginning of all things ; but the youth 
was not capable of it. To begin with that 
would be as sensible as to say to one asking 
how to reach the top of some mountain, 
‘Just set your foot on that shining snow- 
clad peak, high there in the blue, and you 
will at once be where you wish to go.” 
“Love God with all your heart, and eternal life 
is yours: ”"—it would have been to mock him. 
| Why, he could not yet see or believe that that 
was eternal life! He was not yet capable of 
looking upon life even from afar! How many 
Christians are? How many know that they 
are not? How many care that they are not? 
The Lord answers his question directly, tells 
him what to do—a thing he can do—to enter 
into life: he must keep the commandments ! 
and when he asks, “‘ Which?” specifies only 
those that have to do with his neighbour, 
ending with the highest and most difficult of 
them. 

“But no man can perfectly keep a single 
commandment of the second table any more 
than of the first.” 

Surely not—else why should they have 
been given? But is there no meaning in 
the word eep, or observe, except it be quali- 
fied by perfectly? Is there no keeping but a 
perfect keeping ? 

“ None that God cares for.” 

There I think you utterly wrong. That 
no keeping but a perfect one will savisfy 
God, I hold with all my heart and strength ; 
but that there is none else he cares for, is 
one of the lies of the enemy. What father is 
not pleased with the first tottering attempt 
of his little one to walk? What father would 
be satisfied with anything but the manly 
step of the full-grown son? 

When. the Lord has definitely mentioned * 
the commandments he means, the youth 
returns at once that he Aas observed those 
from his youth up: are we to take his word 
for it? The Lord at least takes his word for 
it: he looked on him and loved him. Was 
the Lord deceived in him? Did he tell an 
untruth? or did the Master believe he had 
kept the commandments perfectly? There 
must be a keeping of the commandments, 
which, although anything but perfect, is yet 
acceptable to the heart of him from whom 
nothing is hid. In that way the youth had 
kept the commandments. He had for years 
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been putting forth something of his life-energy 
to keep them. Nor, however he had failed 
of perfection, had he missed the end for which 
they were given him to keep. For the 
immediate end of the commandments never 
was that men should succeed in obeying 
them, but that, finding they could not do 
that which yet must be done, finding the 
more they tried the more was required of 
them, they should be driven to the source 
of life and law—of their life and his law— 
to seek from him such reinforcement of life 
as should make the fulfilment of the law as 
possible, yea, as natural, as necessary. This 
result had been wrought in the youth. His 
observance had given him no satisfaction ; he 
was not at rest ; but he desired eternal life— 
of which there was no word in the law: the 
keeping of the law had served to develop a 
hunger which no law or its keeping could fill. 
Must not the imperfection of his keeping of 
the commandments even in the lower sense in 
which he read them, have helped to reveal 
how far they were beyond any keeping of his, 
how their implicit demands rose into the in- 
finitude of God’s perfection ? 

Having kept the commandments, the 
youth needed and was ready for a further 
lesson : the Lord would not leave him where 
he was; he had come to seek and to save. 
He saw him in sore need of perfection—the 


thing the commonplace Christian thinks he 
can best do without—the thing the elect 


hungers after with an eternal hunger. Per- 
fection, the perfection of the Father, is 
eternal life. If thou wouldest be perfect,” 
said the Lord. What an honour for the youth 
to be by him supposed desirous of perfec- 
tion! And what an enormous demand does 
he, upon the supposition, make of him! For 
the perfection he desired, the one thing lack- 
ing was, that he should sell all that he had, 
give it to the poor, and follow the Lord! 
Could this be all that lay between him and 
entering into life? God only knows what 
* the victory of such an obedience might at 
once have wrought in him! Much, much 
more would be necessary before perfection 
was reached, but certainly the next step, to 
sell and follow, would have been the step 
into life: hdd he taken it, in the very act 
would have been born in him that whose 
essence and vitality is eternal life, needing 
but time to develop it into the glorious con- 
sciousness of oneness with The Life. 

There was nothing like this in the law: 
was it not hard p—Hard to let earth go, and 
take heaven instead ? for eternal life, to let 
dead things drop? to turn his back on 





Mammon, and follow Jesus? lose his rich 
friends, and be of the Master’s household ? 
Let him say it was hard who does not know 
the Lord, who has never thirsted after 
righteousness, never longed for the life 
eternal. 

The youth had got on so far, was so pleas- 
ing in the eyes of the Master, that he would 
show him the highest favour he could; he 
would take him to be with him—to walk with 
him, and rest with him, and go from him 
only to do for him what he did for his 
Father in heaven—to plead with men, be a 
mediator between God and men. He would 
set him free at once, a child of the kingdom, 
an heir of the life eternal. 

I do not suppose that the youth was one 
whom ordinary people would call a lover of 
money; I do not believe he was covetous, 
or desired even the large increase of his 
possessions ; I imagine he was just like most 
good men of property: he valued his pos- 
sessions—looked on them as a good. I sus- 
pect that in the case of another, he would 
have regarded such possession almost as a 
merit, a desert ; would value a man more who 
had means, value a man less who had none 
—like most of my readers. They have not a 
notion how entirely they will one day have to 
alter their judgment, or have it altered for 
them, in this respect: well for them if they 
alter it for themselves! 

From this false way of thinking, and all the 
folly and unreality that accompany it, the 
Lord would deliver the young man. As the 
thing was, he was a slave; for a man is in 
bondage to whatever he cannot part with 
that is less than himself. He could have 
taken his possessions from him by an exercise 
of his own will, but there would have been 
little good in that; he wished to do it by 
the exercise of the young man’s will: that 
would be a victory indeed for both ! So would 
he enter into freedom and life, delivered 
from the bondage of Mammon by the lovely 
will of the Lord in him, one with his own. 
By the putting forth of the divine energy 
in him, he would escape the corruption that 
is in the world through lust—that is, the 
desire or pleasure of having. 

The young man would not. 

Was the Lord ‘then premature in his 
demand onthe youth? Was he ‘not ready 
for it? Was it meant for a test, and not as 
an actual word of deliverance? Did he show 
the child a next step on the stair too high 
for him to set his foot upon? I donot believe 
it. He gave him the very next lesson in the 
divine education for which he was ready. It 
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was possible for him to respond, to give | 


birth, by obedience, to the redeemed and 
redeeming will, and so be free. It was time 
the demand should be made upon him. Do 
you say, “But he would not respond, he 
would not obey!”? Then it was time, I 
answer, that he should refuse, that he should 
know what manner of spirit he was of, and 
meet the confusions of soul, the sad search- 
ings of heart that must follow. A time comes 
to every man when he must obey, or make 
such refusal—and know it. 

Shall I then be supposed to mean that the 
refusal of the young man was of necessity 
final? that he was therefore lost ? that because 
he declined to enter into life, the door of 
life was closed against him? Verily, I have 
not so learned Christ. And that the lesson 
was not lost, I see in this, that he went away 
sorrowful. Was such sorrow, in the mind of 
an earnest youth, likely to grow less or to 
grow more? Was all he had gone through 
in the way of obedience to be of no good 
to him? Could the nature of one who had 
kept the commandments be so slight that, 


after having sought ‘and talked with Jesus, | 


held communion with him who is the Life, 
he would care less about eternal life than 
before? Many, alas! have looked upon 
his face, yet have never seen him, and 
have turned back ; some have kept company 
with him for years, and denied him; but 
their weakness is not the measure of the 
patience or the resources of God. Perhaps 
this youth was never one of the Lord’s so 
long as He was on the earth, but perhaps 
when he saw that the Master himself cared 
nothing for the wealth he had told him to 
cast away, that, instead of ascending the 
throne of his fathers, he let the people do 
with him what they would, and left the world 
the poor man he had lived in it, by-its 
meanest door, perhaps then he became one 
of those who sold all they had, and came 
and laid the money at the apostles’ feet. In 
the meantime he had that in his soul which 
made it heavy: by the gravity of his riches 
the world held him, and would not let him 
rise. He counted his weight his strength, 
and it was his weakness. Moneyless in God’s 
upper air he would have had power indeed. 
Money is the power of this world—a power 
for defeat and failure to him who holds it— 
a weakness to be overcome ere a man can be 
strong; yet many decent people fancy it a 
power of the world to come! It is indeed 
a little power, as food and drink, as bodily 
Strength, as the winds and the waves are 


powers ; but it is no mighty thing for the | 








redemption of men ; yea, to the redemption 
of those who have it, it is the saddest obstruc- 
tion. To make this youth capable of eternal 
life, clearly—and the more clearly that he 
went away sorrowful—the first thing was 
to make a poor man of him! He would 
doubtless have gladly devoted his wealth to 
the service of the Master, yea, and gone with 
him, as @ rich man, to spend it for him. But 
part with it to free him for his service—that 
he could not—yet / 

And how now would he go on with his 
keeping of the commandments? Would he 
not begin to see more plainly his short- 
comings, the larger scope of their require- 
ments? Might he not feel the keeping of 
them more imperative than ever, yet im- 
possible without something he had not? The 
commandments can never be kept while 
there is a strife to keep them: the man is 
overwhelmed in the weight of their broken 
pieces. It needs a clean heart to have pure 
hands, all the power of a live soul to keep 
the Iaw—a power of life, not of struggle ; 
the strength of love, not the effort of 
duty. 

One day the truth of his conduct must 
dawn upon him with absolute clearness. 
Bitter must be the discovery.’ He had 
refused the life eternal! had turned his 
back upon The Life! In deepest humility 
and shame, yet with the profound consola- 
tion of repentance, he would return to the 
Master, and bemoan his unteachableness. 
There are who, like St. Paul, can say, “I did 
wrong, but I did it in ignorance; my heart 
was not right, and I did not know it:” the 
remorse of such must be very different from 
that of one who, brought to the point of being 
capable of embracing the truth, turned from 
it and refused to be set free. To him the 
time will come, God only knows its hour, 
when he will see the nature of his deed, 
with the knowledge that he was dimly seeing 
it so even when he did it: the alternative 
had been put before him. And all those 
months, or days, or hours, or moments, he 
might have been following the Master, hear- 
ing the words he spoke, through the windows 
of his eyes looking into the very gulfs of 
Godhead ! 

The sum of the matter in regard to the 
youth is this :—He had begun early to climb 
the eternal stair. He had kept the com- 
mandments, and by every. keeping had 
climbed. But because he was well to do—a 
phrase of unconscious irony—he felt well to 
be—quite, but for that lack of eternal life! 
His possessions gave him a standing in the 
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world—a position of consequence—of value 
in his eyes. He knew himself looked up 
to; he liked to be looked up to; he looked 
up to himself because of his means, forget- 
ing that means are but tools, and poor tools 
too. To part with his wealth would be to 
sink to the level of his inferiors! Why 
should he not keep it? why not use it in 
‘ the service of the Master? What wisdom 
could there be in throwing away such a grand 
advantage? He could devote it, but he 
could not cast itfrom him! He could devote 
it, but he could not devote himself! He 
could not make himself naked as a little child 
and let his Father take him! To him it was 
not the word of wisdom the “ Good Master ” 
spoke. How could precious money be a 
hindrance to entesing into life! How could 
a rich man believe he would be of more 
value without his money? that the casting 
of it away would make him one of God’s 
Anakim? that the battle of God could be 
better fought without its impediment? that 
his work refused as an obstruction the aid 
of wealth? But the Master had repudiated 
money that he might do the will of his 
Father; and the disciple must be as his 
master. Had he done as the Master told 
him, he would soon have come to understand. 
Obedience is the opener of eyes. 

There is this danger to every good youth 
in keeping the commandments, that he will 
probably think of himself more highly than 
he ought to think; He may be correct 
enough as to the facts, and in his deductions, 
and consequent self-regard, be anything but 
fair. He may think himself a fine fellow, 
when he is but an ordinarily reasonable 
youth, trying to do but the first thing neces- 
sary to the namé or honour of a man. Doubt- 
less sucha youth is exceptional among youths; 
but the number of fools not yet acknowledging 
the first condition of manhood, nowise alters 
the fact that he who has begun to recognize 
duty, and acknowledge the facts of his being, 
is but a tottering child on the path of life. 
He is on the path; he is as wise as at the 
time he can be ; the father’s arms are stretched 
out to receive him; but he is not therefore 
a wonderful being ; not therefore a model of 
wisdom; not at all the admirable creature 
his largely remaining folly would, in his worst 
moments, that is when he feels best, persuade 
him to think himself ; he is just one of God’s 
poor creatures What share this besetting 
sin of the good young man may have had in 
the miserable failure of this one, we need 
not inquire; but it may well be that he 





thought the Master undervalued his work as 
well as his wealth, and was less than fair to 
him. 

To return to the summing up of the 
matter :— 

The youth, climbing the stair of eternal 
life, had come to a landing-place where not 
a step more was visible. On the cloud- 
swathed platform he stands looking in vain 
for further ascent. What he thought with 
himself he wanted, I cannot tell: his idea of 
eternal life I do not know; I can hardly 
think it was but the poor idea of living for 
ever, all that commonplace minds grasp. at 
for eternal life—its mere concomitant shadow, 
in itself not worth thinking about, not fora 
moment to be disputed, and taken for granted 
by all devout Jews: when a man has eternal 
life, that is, when he is one with God, what 
should he do but live for ever? without 
oneness with God, the continuance of exist- 
ence would be to me the all but unsur- 
passable curse — the unsurpassable itself 
being—a God other than the God I see in 
Jesus ; but whatever his idea, it must have 
held in it, though perhaps only in solution, 
all such notions as he had concerning God 
and man and a common righteousness. 
While thus he stands, then, alone and help- 
less, behold the form of the Son of Man! It 
is God himself come to meet the climbing 
youth, to take him by the hand, and lead 
him up his own stair, the only stair by which 
ascent can be made. He shows him the first 
step of it through the mist. His feet are 
heavy; they have golden shoes. To go up 
that stair he must throw aside his shoes. He 
must walk bare-footed into life eternal. 
Rather than so, rather than stride free-limbed 
up the everlasting stair to the bosom of the 
Father, he will keep his precious shoes! It 
is better to drag them about on the earth, 
than part with them for a world where they 
are useless ! 

But how miserable his precious things, his 
golden vessels, his embroidered garments, 
his stately house, must have seemed when 
he went back to them from the face of the 
Lord! Surely it cannot have been long 
before in shame and misery he cast all from 
him, even as Judas cast from him the thirty 
pieces of silver, in the agony of every one 
who wakes to the fact that he has preferred 
money to the Master! For, although never 
can man be saved without being freed from 
his possessions, it is yet only Aard, not impos- 
sible, for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God. 
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1708—Going to the King. 


HARDSHIP AND REVOLUTION. 
The Storp of a Last Centurp Winter. 


By E. NEVILLE JOHNS. 


RULER’S treatment of hardships which | this date until the middle of March with 


fall upon his people in the natural | 


course of providence is, far more than his- 
torians seem to imagine, the secret of na- 
tional unity and tranquillity or of national 
discord and danger. Hard winters in France 
might have worked together for good to 
king and people alike, had those who had 
power also had divine and human love. In 
spite of some futile efforts being made here 
and there for the alleviation of distress, the 
period which preceded the Great French 
Revolution was, through all France, and 
especially to the million poor, a time of 
almost ceaseless famine, intensified now and 
then by terrible cold. The winter of 1708 
—g was long remembered in France as 
the Great Winter. The months of Novem- 
ber and December had a tolerably mild 
temperature, but on the 4th of January 
the frost began. The cold became daily 
more intense until the 14th, and lasted from 





slight interruptions. This severe weather 
extended over the whole of Europe. The 
Rhéne was filled with blocks of ice heaped 
up to a height of twelve feet. The Meuse 
and the Ebro as well as many other rivers 
were frozen over, and even the Lakes of 
Constance and Zurich were covered with sutch 
a thick coating of ice that carts were able to 
cross them without danger. On the southern 
coast of Italy the sea was frozen, and as late 
as the 8th. of April ice was seen on the 
Baltic. Curiously enough, the Thames was 
not this year completely frozen over, while 
at Paris the Seine remained free from ice. 
A gentleman also writing from Edinburgh 
says, “We have not had much frost to 
speak of, and it lasted not long.” - Yet in 
other parts the cold was so great that 
many birds, only found in glacial regions, 
were attracted southwards and killed on the 
English coast. Meanwhile the cattle died, 
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the vines perished in many parts of France, | A layer of clay mixed with a little straw was 
and the corn failed. In Paris business was | the only, obstacle which defended the en- 
interrupted, the opera-houses were closed, | trance to them. As to the inhabitants, their 
and Parliament was unable to meet. forms agreed with the poverty of their dwell. 
An unfortunate man, Janierai Duval, who} ings. The rags with which they were 
had been seized with the small-pox, and on | covered, the palor of their faces and de- 
this account driven from his master’s home, | pressed, sunken glances, their mournful, be- 
relates that he took refuge in the stable of a | numbed, and languishing manners, the naked- 
poor peasant in Provence, who could only | ness and thinness of the numerous children 
furnish him with a little thin soup and some | which hunger had sent adrift—and whom I 
morsels of brown bread, which had become| saw dispersed among the bushes seeking 
so hardened by the frost that it had to be | certain roots which they greedily devoured— 
cut with a hatchet. all these frightful symptoms of a public 
‘‘While in this shelter,” he writes, “the | calamity alarmed me and gave me a great 
winter continued to desolate the country by | dislike to this wretched country.” 
the most terrible visitations. Behind the} A thaw set in this year on the 26th of 
sheepfold there were several clumps of wall- | January, but it only lasted a fewdays. Then 
nuts and tall oaks, which extended their | a violent storm of wind and a renewal of the 
branches over the roof that covered me. I} frost destroyed the seeds which the snow 
passed few nights without being awakened | might otherwise have protected. This caused 
by a sudden crashing noise like the thunder | a great failure of corn, and a terrible famine 
of artillery, and when in the morning I | followed—such a famine as would scarcely 
wished to know the cause of the disturbance, | have ensued in a well-governed country 
I was told that the severity of the frost had | through the scarcity of one year. But the 
been so great, that large stones had been | war of the Spanish succession had exhausted 
broken to pieces, and many oak, nut, and | this nation’s treasury and the people had to 
other trees split and rent even to the roots. | perish. 
Indeed everything which the earth produces} Dearth entered the capital, and the nobles 
for the food of man, not even excepting the | began to eat oaten bread, while, in the month 
most solid fruit trees, had been destroyed by | of April, every citizen was ordered by the 
the penetrating force of the frost.” After a | Council to declare the exact supply of pro- 
season, when Duval had recovered and! visions he possessed, under pain of being 
wandered into Champagne, he relates that | sentenced to the galleys. 
“‘ poverty and hunger had established them-| When the king and the court were driven 
selves in these desolate regions. The houses, | to such extremity, imagination scarcely dares 
covered with thatch and reeds, had almost | to picture the state of the poor. Yet while in 
fallen to the ground, and resembled glaciers. | the provinces people had no work, no wages, 
not even food, and were dying ° 
of starvation, taxes for the war 
were levied and insurrections 
provoked. People became 
reckless, At Cahors some 
bands of peasants assaulted 
and took the city, while the 
inhabitants of Perigord and 
Querci declared themselves 
for a time free from govern- 
ment, baptized their  chil- 
dren themselves and married 
without the due solemnities 
of the Church. Around Char- 
tres brigandage and highway 
robbery became so common 
that few believed themselves 
safe. A woman carrying a 
piece of bread along the road 
was seized by eight men and 
murdered for the sake: of*the 
1708—The Shore at Havre. food. Ferns mixed with bran 
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and soup made of nettles and widen as 
formed the food of the peasants, and at 
Onzain, in Blois, a clergyman related that he 
had to preach to four or five hundred skele- 
tons, who fed on raw thistles, slugs, and 
carrion. Everywhere people wandered 
about in search of food. In the villages of 
La Beauce, from Blesois to Touraine, people 


1708—Louis’ Soldiers 


perished in heaps and were found dead or 
dying in the gardens or on the high-road, 
and in the outskirts of Vendéme they might 
be seen lying on the ground or fighting with 
dogs that happened to have procured the 
least morsel of food. 

In Paris some persons formed themselves 
into a charitable society for the assistance of 
the unfortunate, but the misery was too 
widely spread to do more than alleviate a 
little the wretchedness of the people. 

The winter of 1708—g had the effect of 
driving Louis XIV. to seek peace with 
England and the other contending powers ; 
but he did not agree to the terms offered 
him by the Allies and the war lingered on 
until 1713. Two years after, when on his 
death-bed, Louis besought his great-grandson 
and successor not to imitate him, “by in- 
dulging in great expenses, but to relieve his 
people from their burdens as soon as it was 
in his power.” This advice was not followed, 
war continued to empty the public purse, and 
cold winters to starve and slay the people, 
and so was laid up among the people the 
fearful events in which the century ended. 

As the severe season of 1708—9 was 











esas the “Great = vee BO. 
1740 went by the nange of t 
Winter.” The frost begarfion Chri 
and lasted nine weeks. on- 


tinuance, persons who had a d- 
son’s Bay said they had nevéa fet, i 
there than it was in pat this 


time. Very soon floating blocks 
seen in the Thames, and some 
artists seized the opportunity 
of painting the unusual scene. 
Then the river became so 
solidly frozen over that, as 
in 1683, tents were erected 
on it, a huge kitchen set up 
and an ox roasted. 

From a printing booth on the 
Thames were issued numerous 
pamphlets, one of which con- 
tained “An Account of the 
principal Frosts for above a 
hundred years; ” another was 
entitled, “The humble Petition 
of the River Thames to the 
Venerable Sages of West- 
minster Hall,” saying, “ that 
ministers of punishment have 
treated him with the utmost 
contempt and insolence, have 
even»made a public. show 
of him, have called in heaps 
of ragamuffins to trample 


| upon him, and, what is worst of all, have 


forced a numerous family which he used to 
provide for to beg in the streets.” 

This last sentence was an allusion to 
the distress caused among the families of 
the watermen and fishermen, who were 
entirely disabled by the frost from earning 
a living, and for whose aid large’ collec- 
tions were made in most of. the parishes in 
London, 

A few days after the frost set in a high 
wind arose, which did much damage to the 
shipping in the Thames. Some vessels had 
holes beaten in their sides by falling on their 
anchors, and others became imbedded and 
sunk in the ice. 

During this winter the inhabitants of St. 


Pi built.a palace of ice, around which 


they placed” six cannons, also made of ice 
and loaded with ice shot. 

A gentleman staying at Leyden wrote thus 
to a friend in London, January 1st, 1740 :— 
“ Books being now laid aside, our chief study 
and care is how to thaw our eatables. My 
wine freezes into a solid mass ; bread cannot 
be cut without being first set by the fire near 
an hour. In the same manner we serve our 
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butter, and also our oranges, which are 
otherwise as hard as stones. Water 
poured into a glass froze and stood up in 
the tumbler like an icicle.” In France 
great numbers of persons died, and as late 
as April the swallows which visited that 
country perished from the cold. 

Thirty-six years passed before another 
such season visited Europe. When it 
came it caused, as all historians relate, 
great distress everywhere, -but more 
especially in France. The cold during 
this season was only surpassed by that 
of 1709. As in that year, the rivers 
both of France and England were 
frozen over, and on the 29th of Janu- 
ary and the following days the water 
at the mouth of the Seine was quite 
covered with ice. At Havre great blocks 
of ice were visible as far as the eye could 
reach, and reminded travellers of the 
frozen waters of the Baltic during a 
northern winter. Both in London and 
Paris people died in the streets, and in 
the latter city clocks are said to have 
stopped in rooms in which fires were burn- 
ing, and the bells of the college of Cluny 
broke while ringing. 

In country roads melancholy scenes were 
enacted ; waggons overthrown in snow-drifts 
were no longer able to continue their journey, 
and man and horse often perished in the 
snow by the wayside. In England all jour- 
neys were made with great difficulty, and the 
courier going from Paris to Picardy was 
found dead in his coach when it arrived at 
Clermont, in Beauvoisis. 





1708—Travellers. 


mob had come up to Versailles and pre- 
sented to the king their petition of griev- 
ances. By way of answer two of them 
had been hanged by the king’s order, and 
the rest “driven back to their dens for a 
time.” 

Queen Marie Antoinette, in those days 
still young and light-hearted, tried to gain 
some amusement out of this hard winter, and 
introduced the fashion of sledging. A pretty 
light sledge was made for herself, and the 


Only a year before a miserable and ragged | princes and nobles of her court soon fol- 





lowed her example. 

The season of 1783—4 almost 
equalled .that of 1776 in se- 
verity, and it found royal in- 
terest in the peasantry a little 
improved. Louis came forward 
and ordered fires to be lighted 
in the public roads to warm the 
poor, who in their turn raised a 
snow statue in honour of the 
king. How little did any one 
of them think that in a few years 
that same monarch would haye 
fallen a victim to the madness of 
the people ! 

But history has proved on every 
page that sooner or later selfish- 
ness and tyranny work their own 
destruction, and that they who 
take the sword unjustly will perish 
by the sword. 
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A CHILD’S RELIGION: HOW TO HINDER AND HOW 
TO HELP IT. 
Practical Suggestions to Parents. 
By SOPHIA WILSON. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 
** What manner of child shall this be ?’’—Luxz i. 66, 


ge the sweet surprises of spring none 


appeals to the heart more than the firsts 


appearance of the soft willow-buds, which 
botanists call catkins, and which children call 
goslings or chickens. There is a fitness in 
these names that lies very little below the 
surface. The beauty of the catkin is the 
beauty of young life and latent promise. The 
finest painter might represent its downy sur- 
face thrown out on a delicate background, 
but his picture will not make the heart leap 
up with the delight caused by the genuine 
life-infolding bud when it first catches our 
eye in the bright, moist atmosphere of spring. 

In like manner who can make an adequate 
pictorial representation of the Auman catkin ? 
Try, if you will, to paint a child at the age 
when the downy covering of the head is be- 
ginning to make itself recognised as hair, and 
to hide the lovely lily-cup that marks the junc- 
tion of the infant head and neck. Whether 
you try it, or see it tried by the greatest 
master that ever set himself to the task, the 
result only shows how much of a child’s in- 
expressible charm arises from its budding 
life, from the dawning intelligence that shows 
itself in every movement of the eager totter- 
ing feet, in every touch of the tiny exploring 
fingers. 

Yet this charming period of expanding life 
brings grave anxieties to many a thoughtful 
parent, who sees, along with the growing in- 
telligence, a rising germ of something that 
forebodes future evil. This anxiety is most 
keenly felt by parents whose love is of the 
highest type. Indolence and cowardice may 
dread the trouble and responsibility entailed 
by a child’s growth in power and intellect ; 
sentimental, selfish affection may fear lest 
children should become less loving as they 
grow less dependent ; but there are thousands 
of parents whose love is most unselfish, and 
whose toil is most ungrudging, who still crave 
some assurance that they are toiling aright, 
and that their young children, who must in- 
crease in stature, will also increase in wisdom 
and favour with God and men. 

It is to such parents that we would address 
a few considerations and inquiries about the 





well-known passage in which the religion of 
infancy is not only declared possible, but is 
held out as a type of all that is most precious 
in the religion of adults. A religion so spoken 
of by our Lord cannot be unreal or unhealthy 
in childHood. If, then, the religion of infancy 
is possible, true, full of health in the present 
and hope for the future, should not its true 
character be sought with the deepest earnest- 
ness by all who have children to claim their 
care, and by those who, loving God above 
all things, desire to make known the riches 
of His grace to the generation to come? 


CHAP. I.—THE MASTER’S WORD. 
** One such little child.” , 


How many Christian fathers and mothers 
have longed to know exactly what is implied 
in this word “such!” There is no point on 
which there has been more attempt to sup- 
plement the silence of Scripture than on the 
character and description of this little one. 

“ It was,” say some, “a child of believing 
parents :” 

“Or,” say others, “a child recently bap- 
tized :” 

“Ora child of unusually gracious charac- 
ter:” 

“ Or a child of early religious experience.” 

The gospel simply makes known to us that 
the child was Zi##/e, yet not too little to exer- 
cise volition. It was called, not carried, to 
its Master’s arms, and it came when called. 
Our Lord then proceeded to say, ‘‘ Except ye 
be converted and become as little children 
ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Whosoever, therefore, shall humble himself 
as this little child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven. And whoso shall receive 
one such little child in my name receiveth 
Me.” From this declaration, coupled with 
the expressive silence as to any peculiarity in 
the child, we may draw three certain conclu- 
sions. First, that the state of early childhood 
is in itself pleasant to God. Second, that 
the object of religion is to preserve its humble, 
simple, and unconscious charm. Third, that 
these can only be preserved by the touch of 
grace; that is to say, the child cannot continue 
the same unless it is helped by God by be- 
coming consciously 4s child. This s2:ntence 
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of Christ’s has given rise to many difficulties 
and diversities in practice. Some persons, 
overlooking one part of our Lord’s intimation 
here, and a still plainer declaration elsewhere 
—‘‘Ye must be born again,” must join the 
heavenly family—have maintained that chil- 
dren will not deteriorate if they are let alone; 
therefore they let them grow up without re- 
straint, and without religion; without a Father 
in heaven, and without a heavenly home. 
Others, again, overlook what is said to be the 
end of the new birth, and toil to produce in 
their children a state of mind whigh being 
artificial and unchildlike is harmful and 
sure sooner or later to die. Between these 
extremes there are many varieties of Chris- 
tian training more or less happy and suc- 
cessful, but most of them are carried on 
without full confidence as to their results. 
At the same time it is often remarked that 
those religious teachers who have least mis- 
givings as to their system have, in the eyes 
of others, little success as to their subjects. 
This is, perhaps, because the parents or 
teachers lack that key to success which con- 
sists in seeing distinctly what has to be done, 
what can be done, and what has to be guarded 
against. 

This key will not be turned unless we 
clearly apprehend how the words of our 
Lord are ¢o be read. In-order to retain or 
regain a lovely, childlike spirit, every human 
being must be born again. 

And let it here be said that we do not ignore 
or undervalue the high privilege of presenting 
children to God in baptism. Those who place 
the highest value on that sacrament do not 
expect that it will form a Christ-like spirit, or 
preserve a childlike one, if the greater bap- 
tism of the Spirit does not come after it, and 
its recipients are not brought up to lay hold 
of the inward life which it implies. We go 
on then to consider—1. Why is grace needed ? 
2. How should it be claimed ? and, 3. When 
should it be looked for ? 


CHAP, Il.—THE DOWNWARD TENDENCY. 

“ Marvel not that I said untothee, Ye must be bornagain.” 
Joun iii. 7. 

THOsE who do marvel at this saying 
must have little habit of observing them- 
selves or others. In the youngest and 
most docile child there is a germ of some- 
thing that is not childlike, and which at an 
early age can, and too often does, destroy 
childlikeness. Let us examine whence this 
inherent quality comes, and whither it tends. 
It has its root in that part of our complex 
nature which we share with all sentient 


beings. Look at the infancy of what, for 
want of a more simply descriptive word, we 
will calla dumb animal. The kitten, while stil] 
fed by its mother, is a thing of beauty, and its 
peculiar innocence of aspect is not at variance 
with its present character. It is free from 
cruelty and craft, and its merriment is so 
harmless and so overflowing it draws a smile 
from the most sorrowful spectator. Turn it 
out when a little older in a wood or a barn- 
yard to provide for itself, and in a few months 
‘you find a beautiful, agile creature, accom- 
plished in strategy, apparently conscious of 
beauty and power, endowed with fierce attrac- 
tion or fiercer rivalry for creatures of its own 
kind, eager to trample and tear all weaker 
animals, and wildly terrified at the presence 
of a human being. These qualities it has in 
common with all animals of its kind, and they 
are required by all. 

To the same end the human animal re- 
quires and possesses a self-providing, self- 
asserting, self-enhancing instinct, which has 
its place and its use when the age of de- 
pendence ceases, but which has a rudimentary 
existence in very early childhood. If this 
instinct be not recognised and provided 
against in this early stage it becomes selfish- 
ness, and is a dangerous foe to all that is lovely 
and hopeful in youth. Its untrained and un- 
restrained growth leads to frightful deteriora- 
tion of character, and at length little more 
survives than this. Yet this animal instinct 
requires restraint and direction rather than 
extermination, and for such restraint God has 
made one only but sufficient provision in that 
gospel of salvation which means not only 
safety, but health of soul; an inward reign of 
Jesus Christ, the righteous. The problem of 
problems in education is to find how a child 
may be led to take such firm hold of Him 
that in a real world its childlike healthful- 
ness of heart, its purity, confidence, and joy 
may be saved, not lost. 


CHAP. UI.—THE UPWARD LOOK. 


“Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, and 

the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the earth.” 
Eccuxs. iii. 2t. 

WE have said that the animal whose fierce- 
ness has been developed by the habitand neces- 
sity of providing for itself, has an intense and 
unaccountable fear of human beings. So it 
is undoubtedly, but if you take the beast of 
prey when very young, and teach it to depend 
on a human hand for a supply o: its wants, 
that fear will be greatly modified, or perhaps 
never exist at all. On the contrary, there 
may be the strongest attachment, and in the 
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» 
case of animals thoroughly trained there will 
be a marvellous assimilation to the character 
of the particular master. The horse is brave 
or timid, the dog is quarrelsome or merciful, 
just as is the master whose eye he watches 
and from whose hand he feeds. ‘The spirit 
of a beast thus domesticated no longer goes 
downward to the earth, from the surface of 
which the wild or half-wild animal has to 


‘ glean its uncertain supplies. Its truest friend 


is not there. The dumb creature tamed looks 
upward as far as one of its kind is ever able 
to look, and is drawn to the being of the 
higher intelligence by an affection which is 
as strong, yet as mysterious, as are the aliena- 
tion and terror observed in the beast of prey. 

During its first years this upward look is a 
necessity of the child’s being. Afterwards it 
is a necessity of its higher being, and of the 
well-being of its surroundings. If the look- 
up, which is at first satisfied by parental care, 
finds a blank when that care no longer 
satisfies, it will surely take an opposite direc- 
tion. The spirit will look downwards, like 
that of the beast, but, unlike that, it will not, 
it cannot, be satisfied with the supply of 
simple animal needs. A mysterious power 
will combine with the natural self-seeking, 
self-indulgent instinct to produce those evil 
things, which, as our Saviour tells us, come 
from within, and defile (or destroy) the man. 
Alas! how often in the case of those who 
have had the most lovely and promising child- 
hood ! 

But while taking account of them we must 
not allow them to cloud our spirits or cast a 
gloom over our intercourse with young chil- 
dren. Possible disease does not destroy the 
joyous intercourse of health. It is only 
guarded against, cheerfully but carefully. 
‘Then, to do our duty well in this or any other 
matter, we must be cordially as little children 
ourselves, and it must be natural to us to take 
one step at a time. ‘The first step is to satisfy 
the look-up of the child in every way in 
which it needs satisfaction. The child craves 
far more from its parents than the lower 
animal does. It needs not only provision 
but tenderness and direction. If stinted in 
love, or if allowed to feel the want of just 
authority to control, mot crush, its growing 
strength of will, there must be a dangerous 
blank in its life, and it will be placed at a 
grievous disadvantage in learning to direct 


its upward gaze to Him on whom it must | 


afterwards rest, if the soul is to be kept in 
safety, health, and peace. A wise benevolence 
must mark the earthly parent, and lead up 
naturally to the heavenly. 





Before speaking of the period at which this 
transition is possible, let us dwell a little 
longer on the short stage during which the 
parent is, to the child’s apprehension, all- 
powerful and all-sufficing. Much mischief 
has been done, and perhaps will still be done, 
by anxious, often tender, parents overcloud- 
ing the duties of the present day with the 
dangers of the future. Seeing in the child’s 
actions and desires the germ of what might 
hereafter produce the deepest guilt, they have 
punished those actions and checked those 
desires as if the idea of guilt were as present 
to the child’s mind as it is to theirown. They 
have even, in anticipation of their child’s 
future peril, habitually veiled the manifesta- 
tion of that tenderness which would have 
been the best safeguard and the best prepara- 
tion for that one only remedy which could 
save him from the lurking disease they dread. 

Are we exaggerating this tendency as it 
has existed, and as it still, though less com- 
monly, exists among pious men and women ? 
A book is still to be read, and read with deep 
interest, which reports the conversation of 
many excellent men of God of the last half 
century. It would be difficult to find in any 
book a more striking aggregate of remarks 
dictated by thorough Christian devotion, by 
manly, practical wisdom, by the genial bright- 
ness inseparable from those who walk in the 
light of God’s countenance. One chapter 
only fills the heart with pain. It is a dis- 
cussion on the treatment of young children. 
One anxious Christian father regrets that he 
has often been moved to show much tender- 
ness to his children when they were ill, and 
thus to weaken his authority... Was there 
none among those noble men to remind dear, 
gentle-hearted brother A. of a verse in 
Psalm ciii., and to reassure him by showing 
that what he lamented as weakness had been 
the very means appointed by God for giving 
the children some faint conception of His own 
fatherly loving-kindness ? It does not appear 
that any one did so, or that any one doubted 
the wisdom of his scruple. Yet the records 
of these excellent men in their family life 
show that their practice, like that of brother 
A., was more genial than their theory. Their 
sons and daughters, scarcely yet passed away 
from among us, have been faithful and effec- 
tual workers for God. But few now believe 
that their theory of education was wise or 
Scriptural, and many, alas! know that a 
system of faithless, cold repressiveness has 
slain its thousands among the children. of 
smaller men. 

(Zo be continued.) 





WHITE AS SNOW. 


“ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ”—Is\1ag i, 18, 


EAUTIFUL snow, God’s wonder here, 
Worked in the childhood of the year, 
Preaching the glory preached of old ; 
Telling the truth the prophets told ; 
‘Turning the blackened earth to white: 
Redemption symbolled in a sight ; 
The wondrous things by mercy wrought: 


High purity of deed and thought. 
Yet earth’s whiteness will not last, 

For earth holds her nature fast. 

Snow returns back to the sky. 

Thou fair landscape, thou shalt die. 

But the pure shall live above, 

With and long as Him they love, 

Spotless as the fields I see, 


Lasting as eternity. 


MARY HARRISON, 





THE SECRET OF THE CLIFFS. 
By CHARLOTTE FRENCH. 


CHAPTER V.—AN INTERRUPTED STORY. 


VW BEN Mrs. Willoughby, having per- 

formed the task confided to her by 
her husband, entered into conversation with 
Mr. Merton, almost complete silence reigned 
amongst the remainder of her guests. This, 
to an onlooker, would have had a curious 
effect. It was just as if these two in the 
centre of the group of people were going 
through a drama improvised for the benefit 
of all. The rich man was neither imposing 
nor remarkable. He was tall, but of un- 
usually slender build, and his shoulders and 
chest had the contraction and tendency to 
stoop which generally mark one who has 
given much time to pen or books. This, 
with the thoughtful character of his face, 
which was interesting rather than handsome, 
made several of those present observe that he 
did not look at all like a man of illimitable 
wealth. The ladies liked him the better for 
this. By them it was observed that he had 
soft dark eyes and a beautiful mouth, that 
smiling became him admirably, and that his 
manners, if reserved, which was by no means 
unnatural considering the circumstances, were 
simple and pleasing. 

One or two amongst them, notably the 
second Miss Renshawe and Mrs. Greaves, 
drew their chairs near to that occupied by 
Mrs. Willoughby, that they might, at some 
appropriate moment, take part in the conver- 
sation. The Rector’s wife had run through 





the questions usually put to a new-comer. 
He answered them pleasantly, but with re- 
serve. He liked Roseleigh? Yes, certainly, 
or he would not have bought property in the 
neighbourhood. Thehouse was old-fashioned, 
but it suited him. He believed he preferred 
old fashions to new ones. He had always 
been fond of the sea, and as for storms and 
wintry weather, he thought his house, whose 
walls were of extraordinary solidity, would be 
a sufficient shelter against any wind that might 
blow. 

Here there was a pause, Mrs. Willoughby 
having exhausted her first string of questions, 
and now Ada Renshawe broke in. She 
thought the Manor House delightful, and no 
one knew it better than she did. It was the 
scene of some of her earliest romances, 
imaginary ones, of course, she added paren- 
thetically. She informed Mr. Merton that 
they were his nearest neighbours, Deane 
Hollow Grange, as their place was called, 
being just at the foot of his hill ; and when he 
had politely expressed his satisfaction at this 
intelligence, she wished to know whether he 
was aware that his house was haunted. 

The answer to this was a smiling negative ; 
the ghost, if ghost there were, was thrown in 
for nothing. It was not certainly mentioned 
in the catalogue of effects he had bought with 
the house. 

A chorus of laughter followed this mild 
jest, and then Colonel Marks, who was yearn- 
ing for positive information, took up the ball. 
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” He spoke feelingly about the inconveniences 
of old houses, and said what a pity it was 
that one had to pay in want of comfort for 
picturesqueness. “ But,” he cried out with 
enthusiasm, “if I were "fortunate enough to 
possess the Manor House, and two or three 
hundred pounds as well, I should combine 
the two. I have it all at this moment in my 
mind’s eye: a large addition at the back— 
kitchen, modern sitting and bedrooms and 
so on—built in character, you understand, 
with the old part of the house. That could 
be run into two or three large rooms—below, 
where the monks’ refectory was, a dining-hall ; 
above, a reception room. Why, it would be 
unique, and one of the finest things in the 
county !” 

He kept one eye fixed upon Mr. Merton as 
he spoke, for he hoped to surprise him into 
some expression of opinion. But he was dis- 
appointed, Mr. Merton merely saying that 
the three lower rooms would make an admir- 
able dining-hall. When Colonel Marks went 


further, and imagined an old-fashioned Christ- 
mas entertainment in the restored banqueting- 
toom, with yule logs, flagons of Burgundy, 
and barons of beef, a smile, which many said 
was peculiar, played about the lips of the new 
resident. 

“If the hall is opened, and if I give a 


house-warming after my own fashion, will you 
come to it, Colonel Marks ?” he said. 

“Come to it!” laughed out the little 
warrior; “why of course I will. My dear 
sir, you do not know me; I would leave my 
London chambers, cosy as they are, in the 
depth of winter, to witness such a revival.” 

Now so far everything had gone smoothly 
enough, and while the laugh that greeted the 
Colonel’s enthusiasm was passing round, one 
member of the party congratulated herself 
that a danger which she had thought immi- 
nent was over. Surely, enough had been 
said about the house on the hill. Surely, it 
would be possible now to start another sub- 
ject of conversation. 

She tried—it was a feeble effort, and she 
was conscious of its futility—to turn the tide 

of talk. Even while she was speaking, Ada 

Renshawe was returning to the attack. 


“ Do tell us, Mr. Merton,” she lisped, “ if 


you have really seen the ghost?” 

Before he could answer, Mrs. Greaves 
struck in : “‘ Don’t talk of ghosts, Ada,” she 
said, “‘ they are nothing ; but I should very 
much like to know 

“Oh, what a lovely light there is over the 
sea,” interrupted Miss Westacott. “ Mr. 
Merton——” 

XIII—8 





He moved to her side. 

But Dr. Greaves took up the tale. “ You 
ought really to hear about the subterranean 
passage ; there has been fresh talk about it 
lately.” 

Rosina trembled and turned pale. 

“Now, James,” interposed the doctor’s 
wife, “if you mean to tell that story, tell it 
correctly.” 

“‘ Suppose you give the true version your- 
self, my dear,” he said severely. 

“ Well, no one seems to know the truth 
exactly,” confessed Mrs. Greaves, looking 
crestfallen. Her husband gave a triumphant 
laugh, and Mrs. Willoughby came to the 
rescue of the story. She said, in her stately 
way, that she happened to know all the de- 
tails, as one of their people, an old sailor, 
who was devoted to Mr. Willoughby, had 
lately been speaking to her about it. 

To the astonishment of every one, Miss 
Westacott’s voice, tremulous and eager, broke 
in. ‘Don’t you think,” she said, “that it is 
unfair to frighten Mr. Merton about his 
house? He will find out its faults in time. 
We all do find out that our houses have 
faults,” she added rather feebly to fill up the 
silence. 

Mrs. Willoughby, who, as every one at 
Roseleigh knew, particularly disliked to be 
interrupted when she spoke, answered coldly 
and with dignity, “You are quite right, 
Rosina, all our houses have faults; if this 
were only a fault I should be silent, but it is 
more. It is, or may be, a danger.” She 
spoke the last word so sternly that several of 
the ladies present trembled. But, strange to 
relate, the little old maid, who was usually 
most submissive to her minister’s wife, would 
not be put down. 

“T think,” she said, getting up, “ that I will 
go to the meadow and see how the game 
goes on.’ 

She looked up at Mr. Merton, entreatingly 
he thought, and he said, “ If you will allow 
me, L will go with you.” 

“T am afraid,” said Mrs. Willoughby 
stiffly, “that you are too late. Here come 
the players, and we must see about tea. Mrs. 
Greaves, will you be kind enough to take a 
table for me ?” 

This was meant as a rebuke, and Rosina 
felt it, but for all this she breathed more 
freely. “If only one can keep people from 
talking for a short time longer,” she said to 
herself. 

Shortly after this the party broke up. 
Cecilia, at Mrs. Hillyard’s earnest request, 
returned to Coombe Castle for dinner; and 
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Mr. Merton, who since the incident of the in- 
terrupted story had kept near Rosina, begged 
to be allowed to drive her home. 


Mr. Willoughby, when all the guests had 
gone, escaped to his study. It was a beau- 
tiful little room on the ground floor, whose 
window, that faced west, let in the magical 
glory of the evening. He sat down before 
his writing-table, but he could do nothing. 
He could not so much as think. In the 
solitude for which he had been longing all day, 
a certain grim image of care, loss, and pos- 
sible horror, an image which he had striven 
to face as becomes a man in his full strength, 
‘had laid hold of him and would not let him 
rest. 

There was a step in the passage, and, with 
a self-conscious start, he drew paper and ink 
in front of him. The step was followed bya 
voice, ‘‘ May I come in, Richard, or are you 
busy writing?” 

“ Come in by all means,” he answered ; “I 
am only trying to be busy.” 

The visitor was Mrs. Willoughby. She 
pushed open the study door, and resting her 
hand on the heap of papers and pamphlets 
that encumbered the desk, said with a smile, 
as she passed to her usual seat, “Had you 
‘not better put them away for to-night, 
Richard? 1 think you have been working 
‘too hard of late. You look tired to-day.” 

“Hard work never kills,” he said lghtly. 
“TI believe I work too little.” 

“You are the only person in the parish 
whom I would allow to say such a thing,” 
answered his wile with an affectionate smile. 

She had seated herself near the window, 
and was leaning back, with folded hands, in 
that attitude of perfect repose which often 
characterizes people who feel that the rest in 
which they are indulging has been amply 
earned, 

“Our little party went off very well,” she 
said gently. “I think they all enjoyed them- 
selves, and I was glad Mr. Merton came. 
He seems sensible, so I hope he will be an 
acquisition to the neighbourhood. We want 
more workers sadly. But I wonder what 
bond there is between him and Rosina West- 
acott.” 

“ Rosina Westacott !” echoed the Rector. 
“Surely she never met Merton before to- 
day.” 

“Well, I don’t know. I think she might 
have told us if she had done so. But there 
was something so strange—I might almost 
Say mysterious—in her manner to-day. You 
were not present, were you, when they began 








to speak about the subterranean passage 
between Mr. Merton’s house and the sea?” 

“T don’t remember it. I must have been 
in the meadow,” said the Rector, beginning 
to turn over his papers as if he was anxious 
to be at work again. His wife, taking no 
notice of his signals of impatience, went on 
tranquilly. 

“Old Robert Gill has lately been giving 
me some information which I wished to pass 
on to Mr. Merton. But Rosina would not 
have it. She interrupted me three times. I 
should have persevered, of course, but you 
and the young people came up, and Mr, 
Merton, who appeared to be in the secret, 
kept close to Rosina. Are you listening to 
me, Richard ?” 

‘Yes, Margaret, I am listening.” 

“ And what is your opinion ?” 

“ scarcely know that I have any right to 
an opinion. To me our friend seemed very 
much as usual,” 

He got up as he spoke, and, saying that 


he did certainly feel unfit for serious work ° 


that night, and that he would walk down to 
the shore before supper, he left the room and 
the house. 

“He is working too hard, or something is 
wrong with him,” said his wife, looking after 
him. “I must try and find out what it is.” 

But an hour later her thoughts were forced 
into another channel, and, unfortunately for 
herself and several members of her family, 
the opportunity which that night might have 
afforded of learning her husband’s trouble 
and helping him to bear it, passed away. 

As she was strolling down to the gate with 
Anna and Hugh to meet their father, a tele- 
gram was put into her hand. She opened it, 
and burst into tears. 

“Your grandmother is very ill,” she said 
to her children as soon as she could speak. 
“I must start for London to-night.” She 
sent Hugh and one of the servants in 
different directions to look for the Rector. 
Anna went in and helped her to get ready 
for her journey. 

An hour passed and her messengers re- 


turned unsuccessful. The Rector was no-. 


where to be found. Mrs. Willoughby was 
not anxious, for he often stayed out late and 
the number of his haunts was legion. But 
she felt sorry to be obliged to go away with- 
out his bidding her .arewell. It had to be 
done, however, so she called up her house- 
hold, gave minute directions to every one, 
left a message with Jane for her father, and 
told Anna that she might accept Mrs. Hill- 
yard’s invitation to the Castle. 
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While the Rector, walking homewards 
through the darkness, was bracing his nerves 
to the task of telling her of the danger that 
threatened their peace, she was driving to 
the station, her thoughts divided between 
regret at leaving her home, and a sad looking 
forward to the trial she was called upon to 
face. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE RECTOR’S PERPLEXITIES. 


Wuen Mr. Willoughby reached the shore 
that evening the sun had dipped below the 
horizon, and the large expanse of sea and sky 
was gradually becoming toned down to the 
silvery grey of twilight. It was the silent 
hour. Many of the fishermen were out upon 
the sea, the children were in bed, and their 
mothers were watching over them. Nothing 
was to be heard, far or near, but the low 
whisper of the evening breeze and the lap, 
lap of the water on the rocks. The Rector 
went down to where a rude jetty stretching 
out into the sea afforded firm foothold, and 
there he stood for some time looking out 
before him. His face was full of pain, and 
now and then, though standing alone, he 
winced as if a blow from some unseen quarter 
had been aimed at him. But graduallyhe 
became calmer, his brow smoothed, and the 
deep, meditative expression, which his friends 
knew so well, returned to his eyes. 

He was one of Nature’s ardent lovers, and 
she repaid him for his devotion. Always, 
through every crisis of his life, her beauty 
and wonder had thrown over him their spell. 
It was this, in the magical light of still even- 
ings, and in the darkness of starry nights, 
that had first spoken to him awfully, but with 
sweetness unutterable, of the glory of the 
Father. This, when a deeper voice sounded 
within him, and a dread sense of responsi- 
bility weighed him down, stilled his throbbing 
pulses with the eternal message of patience 
and faith. And now, in the hour of trouble 
and uncertainty, when he could not tell what 
a day might bring forth, when at any moment 
the terrible thing lying in wait for him and 
his might prove to be no fantastic coinage of 
a heated brain, but a real thing, a poisonous 
evil that might canker their lives ; now, in 
this hour of deepest depression, the old 
charm returned, the old spell was upon him. 
“‘ Patience,” he murmured; “I must have 
The large patience, that is of 
eternity.” 

The sigh with which he turned to resume 
his walk was of relief, not weariness. He 
felt more capable of endurance than he had 
done for some time. 








When he went up from the jetty to the 
road, Miss Westacott stood in the doorway. 
He had something to say to her, and he 
stopped, lifted his hat, and made a remark 
about the beauty of the evening. 

“Will you not come in, Mr. Willoughby?” 
she said timidly. ‘“ Cecilia is at Mrs. Hill- 
yard’s,” 

“T have only a few moments to spare,” he 
answered. “Iwas to meet Robert Gill at 
eight o’clock. It is nearly that now. But 
would you mind walking on with me a 
little ?” 

“ Oh, no,” Rosina answered, nothing would 
please her better, and the time had been 
when such an invitation would have made 
her happy and proud ; now she was too de- 
pressed and nervous to feel anything but a 
dull sort of misery. 

When they had walked on together in 
silence for a few moments, he said— 

‘“*T have heard of how you acted this after- 
noon. Thank you.” 

“Oh!” she cried, “ I was so afraid I made 
a mess of it. Mrs. Willoughby was certainly 
angry, or she would not have asked Mrs. 
Greaves to pour out tea. But, knowing 
what I do, how could I hear her tell Robert 
Gill’s story?” 

“ How many in Roseleigh know the truth?” 
asked the Rector. 

*T really believe no one knows,” she 
answered hurriedly, “‘ excepting me, and I am 
no one, and Robert Gill, who is far too 
devoted to you ever to make a mistake. 
But you know how he has acted. Still, oh! 
Mr. Willoughby, may I speak plainly to 
you?” 

“Certainly you may, as plainly as you like. 
You may give me a sermon if you please,” 
said the Rector with a sad smile. 

“It’s not a sermon,” she answered, stumb- 
ling over her words in her eagerness. This 
thing had to be said, and the sooner it was 
said the better. ‘It’s only a bit of advice. 
I think—forgive me for disagreeing with you 
—but I really think you should tell your wife 
everything.” 

“Do you know my reasons for keeping 
silence?” said the Rector, very gravely. 

“I think I can guess them. Dear Mrs. 
Willoughby has been accustomed all her life 
to be looked up to and considered. She is 
so high-minded and superior, and she takes, 
quite rightly, for it is her due, such a high 
place amongst us, that this trouble would be 
more crushing to her than to most people. 
But then you must consider that the time 
may come when she will have to know.” 
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“T hope not, I hope not.” 

“God knows I hope it too. Mr. Wil- 
loughby, my dear friend, don’t think I have 
any feeling, any suspicion—dear me! what 
am I saying?” cried the poor little lady, 
weeping. ‘‘But now I have gone so far, I 
must go farther.” 

She stopped a few moments to wipe away 
her tears, and then said very softly— 

“This is my idea. The Father sends trou- 
bles, not for discipline, as some people say, 
but to make us His kindred. I can’t put it 
properly. You understand much better than 
Ido. It was you first told me, and God 
only knows the joy and peace it has poured 
into my heart. But those we love must 
suffer as well as ourselves. Ah! I see you 
know what I mean now. Should we take 
everything and leave them nothing?” She 
paused, for the Rector had stopped and was 
looking down upon her. “I knew I should 
break down if I began,” she said chokingly. 
‘But I think you understand what I 
mean.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “ I understand.” 

“ Then,” she said, “‘let us bid one another 
good-night here.” 

Just at this moment a burly figure, clad in 
a dreadnought coat and carrying a lantern, 
came towards them out of the gloom. 

“Ts that you, Robert ?” asked the Rector. 

“ Ay, that it be,” replied the man in a gruff 
but hearty voice. 

“Ts everything ready ?” 

He nodded his head twice,.and then, turn- 
ing the light of his lantern upon them, looked 
doubtfully at Rosina. 

“ Be her a-coming?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered. ‘I shall not come 
to-night. I think you can get on without 
me. If you want any help, you know——” 
addressing the Rector. 

“TIT know,” he said warmly. “If every- 
thing does not go on as we could wish I will 
look to you. In any case you shall hear 
from me to-morrow.” 

She lingered a moment to ask if any news 
had been heard of a vessel which she called 
the Gambia, and the question having been 
answered in the negative, returned to her 
cottage, and sat down to think in the dark- 
ness. But when, after about an hour had 
passed away, the sound of trotting horses and 
carriage-wheels came to her ear through the 
silence, she lighted her little lamp and set it 
in the window. She had scarcely done so 
before Cecilia ran in. 

“Is it very late ?” said the gir! ; “and have 
I kept you up? = tried to get away earlier, 





but as they were sending me home I could 
not exactly choose my time.” 

“You are in plenty of time, dear,” said 
Rosina, “And remember, you must never 
think about me in these matters. It makes 
me happy to know that you are enjoying 
yourself.” 

“You look as if you wanted something to 
make you happy to-night, you poor old 
auntie! What have you been doing? Iam 
sure you have been crying over somebody- 
else’s troubles, for you never would cry over 
your own.” 

“ My dear child!” 

“ But come, isn’t it true that Mr. Merton 
has been telling you his secrets, and that they 
are very sad ones, and that your heart is 
nearly breaking at the thought of so sweet a 
gentleman having so little comfort in his life?” 

“No, it is not at all true,” said Rosina, 
laughing. ‘‘ Mr. Merton talked to me very 
much as any ordinary person would talk. He 
is polite in his manners, and he seems well 
informéd and amiable.” 

“Oh! oh!” cried Cecilia, wringing her 
hands in mock despair, ‘‘what a descrip- 
tion! If I believed you all my illusions 
would come toppling down together. But I 
can’t, or rather I won’t. However, I havea 
piece of news for you. What do you think 
of Mr. Williamson being at the Castle again ? 
He is to be asked to stay there, and I believe 
he will accept. I wonder if he calls that 
living in the wilderness ?” 

“It is not much like it,” said Rosina; 
“but few people, you know, live up to their 
theories.” 

“Which is fortunate for the world. How 
fearful a community of perfectly consistent 
theorists would be! Well, I suppose I ought 
not to keep you up longer, and I want to get 
up early to-morrow. I have not seen the 
sun rise for several days.” 

“If the weather keeps as it is now,” said 
Rosina, shading the lamp with her hand, and 
looking out, ‘‘ you will not see much. How 
the clouds have gathered !” 

“Tt is an Egyptian darkness,” said Cecilia, 
going out to the door; “and only an hour 
ago the sky was brilliant with stars. Are 
you there, Aunt Westacott? I did not see 
you. Why do you sigh so?” 

“Did I sigh?” asked Rosina. “I beg 
your pardon, my dear, that is Well, you 
need not laugh. It is foolish to be so 
dull, and for no particular reason. But I 
never did like darkness,” added the little old 
maid with a shiver, as they went together up 
the hill to the top story of their house. 
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Cecilia, who felt convinced that it was not 
the darkness alone that caused her aunt’s 
depression, asked no more questions, but 
when she went to sleep that night her mind, 
whose activity had been stimulated by the 
events of the day, was full of the most fan- 
tastic images. Many years after she remem- 
bered her awakening that morning. She had 
determined to get up early, and the grey, 
pale dawn was just struggling into her room 
as she opened her eyes, opened them reluc- 
tantly, for she did not wish to lose the im- 
pressions that had come to her from the 
vision world in which for the last few hours 
she had been wandering. All was confused 
at first. Soft strains of music, stories of 
romantic deeds, and certain vague efforts of 
her own to attain some purpose, formed in 
her brain a curious medley, which she strove, 
but for some time in vain, to disentangle. 
Then gradually one impression after another 
came clear out of the chaos, and she smiled 
and said that dreams were strange things ; 
for the exquisite music that made the basis of 
her dream was that she had heard on the 
previous evening from her aunt’s friend, the 
musical student, while the face and form 
that her fancy had linked with it, and the 
heroic deeds, which had been its theme, 
belonged to the mysterious stranger to whom 


they had been introduced at the Rectory, and 
whose house was on the hill above the sea. 


CHAPTER VII.—WHAT THE STORMY MORNING 
BROUGHT. 


THE sky that morning was covered with a 
thick pall, which looked all the more dreary 
for the pallid light that made it visible ; and 
although, for a few moments at sunrise, some 

of the clouds rolled sullenly away, letting 
" through the morning’s glory—a far-withdrawn 
vision of amber and rose—yet theysoon closed 
again, and the world seemed sadder than 
before. But as Cecilia picked her way along 
the shore the wind rose, and the sea grew 
ruffled, and large raindrops came dancing 
down, first slowly and then with angry haste, 
lashing the rocks, and stinging the sea into 
reprisals, until as far as the eye could reach 
over its surface nothing was to be seen but 
tiny waterspouts and specks of flashing foam. 

Taking shelter under an overhanging rock 
she watched the mimic storm. The petulant 
drops, the flashing sea, the busy wind, that, 
with moanings and mutterings innumerable, 
swept by her retreat, delighted the girl. She 
felt as if she were in the midst of living 
things, and partaking of their life. 

Cecilia’s mind was particularly busy at 


this time, which she believed was of im- 
portance in her life. She had refused to 
marry for a maintenance, and had begged to 
be allowed to choose her own career. Shrewd 
and far-sighted, like many more of her 
country-people, the girl had tried to face her 
position truly. She must earn money by 
work of her own. But this meant that she 
must so excel in some particular kind of work 
as to give it value not only with her friends, 
but with people who had no interest in her. 
She had to appeal to cold, neutral, perhaps 
even hostile persons, and force them to yield 
her support and recognition. This, on the 
face of it, seemed a hard task, but Cecilia did 
not despond, for there was a kind of work.in 
which she thought she could excel. 

At the age of twelve she had believed that 
she could rival Longfellow, and make Ten- 
nyson look to his laurels, but the poetic 
fervour did not outlast her thirteenth year. 
She then condescended to write prose, and 
she wrote with such fluency that before she 
reached the age of seventeen her desk was 
heaped high with unfinished romances, frag- 
ments of biography, and essays on the most 
difficult questions. But when she left the 
school-room and entered the fashionable life 
which her father imposed upon her she had 
little time for thought or study, and her girlish 
dream was abandoned. It was natural that 
it should return now, when her mind was full 
of perplexity about the future. Here, and 
here only, she believed, would she find the 
solution of her difficulties. 

Cecilia was not one to let the grass grow 
under her feet when she had made up her 
mind to action, and she was busy already 
laying out.the plan of a romance, when, on 
this dripping morning by the sea, she came 
upon a real incident that was full of romantic 
suggestions. 

As a general rule she saw no one in her 
morning rambles. But once or twice, after 
the sun had risen, she had met a curious 
group. It consisted of a tall and very stately- 
looking woman, dressed in black, carrying a 
child in her arms, and followed at a short 
interval by a young girl, whose warm olive- 
tinted face, heavy brows, and flat. features 
proclaimed her a foreigner. 

This little trio interested Cecilia very 
much. Once the lady stepped near the nook 
where she was sitting, and she saw her well. 
The child in her arms—a beautiful baby, 
probably about a year old—had fallen asleep 
on her shoulder, and she had paused to place 
the little head in a more comfortable position, 
| and to cover the tiny feet with her mantle. 
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The lady was considerably past her first 
youth, and Cecilia thought that, once upon a 
time, she must have been exceedingly beauti- 
ful. With her tall, slender figure, her grace 
of movement, and her soft, abundant hair, 
she would have been beautiful still but for 
her deadly pallor and the extraordinary va- 
cancy of her expression. Except when she 
was looking down upon the child there was 
nothing in her face to indicate that she was 
moved by any sort of emotion. The features 
were passive, and the large dark eyes looking 
out absently expressed neither sorrow nor 
delight. She seemed also to move mechani- 
cally, as if the impulse to activity came from 
without and not from within. Never had 
the American girl seen a human being more 
like a breathing statue. But the lady in 
black and her companions only went out 
upon the shore when the weather was fine, 
and Cecilia, on the wet morning we have 
described, had no expectation of seeing them 
or any one else. 

She was mistaken, for scarcely had she 
settled herself in her retreat before a man 
came along between her and the sea. Though 
his face was turned away she knew him at 
once, and she smiled as she said to herself 
that the musician was learning his message 
from the waves and the winds. He was evi- 
dently somewhat abstracted in his mood, as 
now and then he stumbled and almost fell 
against the rocks and stones which were 
scattered about him in the most bewildering 
confusion. The rain was increasing in vio- 
lence, but he made no attempt to shield him- 
self from it. 

She could not help being a little amused 
by his vagaries. He went down close to the 
sea, took off his hat, and shook the rain- 
drops from it. Then he lifted his face to 
the grey sky, and stood for a few moments 
motionless, letting the rain beat on him. His 
lips were moving, and there was an expres- 
sion on his face that Cecilia could not en- 
tirely understand. It struck her, however, 
that he was. very handsome, and that many 
people would think him interesting. “I 
wonder,” she said to herself smilingly, “ if 
this is one of his religious rites. Perhaps he 
is in the fervour of musical composition.” 

There was & break, meanwhile, in the 
clouds overhead. ‘The violence of the rain 
abated, and, not venturing to look back, lest 
the musician should see her, and should 
think he had been watched (the shrewd girl 
had discovered that he was vain), she left 
her shelter and went on with her walk. 

It was a morning of surprises. Having 





gone on to where an arm of the cliff shut out 
the farther shore, she came suddenly upon 
another wanderer—a man walking rapidly, 
and looking pale and agitated. Recognising 
at once Mr. Merton of the Manor House, 
Cecilia bowed and would have passed on, 
for she did not suppose that he would know 
who she was, when, to her surprise, he 
stopped, and lifting his hat, said courteously, 
“ Pardon me, Miss Avery, but do you happen 
to have met any one as you came from the 
village ?” 

It was a curious inquiry. Cecilia paused 
for half a second, then, seeing a pained and 
eager expression in his face, she answered, 
“T have seen only one person—Mr. Wil- 
liamson. Perhaps you know him. He was 
close by the sea a few yards back when I 
passed.” 

“Could you show me where you saw 
him ?” 

“Certainly. I don’t suppose he would 
have any objection. Is it for Mr. Williamson 
you are looking ?” 

“TI do not even know Mr. Williamson. But 
I should like to ask him the question I have 
asked you. This is such a winding shore.” 
He looked round him with eyes in which 
horror and remorse seemed to be struggling 
for expression. “It looks dangerous,” he 
added, in a low voice. 

“For ships, but scarcely for people on 
shore,” said Cecilia. She spoke lightly, for 
she wished to reassure her companion, whose 
horror-stricken face and anxious manner 
made her fear she knew not what. 

He gave adeep groan. “I ought to have 
been more watchful,” he said. “I was 
thrown off my guard by the improvement— 


but that is no excuse. If anything has gone — 


wrong I shall never forgive myself—never.” 

“ But why should you think that anything 
has gone wrong?” said Cecilia. 

The sound of her voice seemed to call his 
attention to the fact that he had been pouring 
out his anxiety to a stranger, and his colour 
rose as he said, “I must ask you to forgive 
me, Miss Avery. It is unpardonable in me 
to infrude my anxieties upon other people, 
but when I tell you that my poor sister— 
ah!” 

“Is the lady in black your sister?” asked 
Cecilia hurriedly. 

“She issafe! Thank God! thank God!” 
cried Mr. Merton. He turned to go down 
to the sea, and Cecilia, bidding him good- 
bye, was about to resume her walk, when he 
paused and said, with some timidity, “I 
wish you would come on with me if you 
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could spare the time. My poor sister has 
had an unhappy life, and sometimes she is 
not quite herself. ‘This is the first time for 
months that she has been out without her 
maid and the child. She might not under- 
stand me. But a woman, and one so kind 
and so beautiful as you i 

He broke short, his colour rising. The 
words had slipped out in spite of himself. 
He was far too much in earnest to think of 
flattering Cecilia. His sole desire was that 
she should come to his assistance. Happily 
she understood this at once. “I will help 
you if I can,” she said quietly, “but do not 
depend upon me too much. I am very in- 
experienced.” 

“Ah! but that is so much the better,” he 
answered, as they hastened forward together. 
“In these cases, believe me, the kind heart 
is often wiser than the skilful head. But I 
wonder,” he added under his breath, “ where 
Marie can have seen that young man before. 
It is impossible she can know him,” 

“TI do not think Mr. Williamson has 
recognised her. Do you see how perplexed 
he looks?” said Cecilia, “It is probably a 
delusion on your sister’s part, or perhaps he 
is like some one she knew in days gone by.” 

They were now close by the margin of the 
sea, where Charles Williamson and the lady, 
whom Cecilia had already recognised as the 
same she had seen carrying the baby, stood 
together. She looked strange and wild. Her 
black dress was drenched with water, and 
her dark hair, from which her bonnet had 
fallen off, was shining with the wet ; but her 
face, more pallid than ever, had now no 
vacancy of expression. Rather, with its pas- 
sionate recognition, and the spiritual light of 
its dark eyes, it seemed to those who watched 
her full of some hidden meaning. And one 
trembled, and the other drew back her 
breath with awe. It was an unearthly look. 
She who wore it was a being apart. She was 
moving in worlds of her own. They knew 
no more what her feelings were than if 
already she had belonged to the realm of the 
unseen. But Williamson, whom the lady’s 
recognition had intensely surprised and be- 
wildered, had in the meantime seen Mr. 
Merton and Cecilia, and he gladly hailed 
their coming, since it afforded him a way out 
of his perplexity. 

“A kind angel must have sent you, Miss 
Avery,” he said, “for I was at the end of my 
resources. This lady can tell me neither 
where she comes from nor where she wishes 
to go, and I am sure she ought not to be out 
here alone. She is wet through already.” 





He added in a lower tone, “ The poor thing 
thinks she knows me, but it is quite a mis- 
take. I have never seen her before. She 
must be i 

‘Mr. Merton,” broke in Cecilia hurriedly, 
and indicating her companion, “ has some 
out to look for the lady.” 

“She is my sister,” said Paul, stepping 
forward, and drawing Marie’s hand within 
his arm. - ‘I am very sorry she has dis- 
turbed you-——” 

He was not allowed to finish, for Marie,. 
who had not, to all appearance, understood 
a single word of the above conversation, 
began talking to him rapturously, and with 
all the abandon of a child. Her talk was 
rapid and disconnected, but they could make 
out enough to understand that she believed 
she had found some one of whom she was in 
search, that she wished to speak to him, and 
that he would not speak to her. ‘ He does 
not know me,” slie cried dut; “he thinks I 
have changed. But you must tell him, Paul, 
you must tell him that I am the same—al- 
ways the same,” 

“ My dear,” said Paul, “it seems to me 
that this is scarcely the place for conversation. 
Look how threatening the clouds are. There 
will certainly be more rain, and you are wet 
already, my poor Marie. I am wet too, and 
so is my friend, Miss Avery. What if we 
all go back to the road where I left your 
carriage, and drive to the house together?” 

Using the gentlest violence he tried to 
draw her on. Williamson, who had been 
dumb since he had found the unhappy 
woman was Mr. Merton’s sister, lifted his 
hat and was about to move away, when she 
flung off her brother's hand and ran down 
closer to the sea. Her eyes, which were 
fixed upon Paul, had in them a dreadful 
expression of far-offness, and it was evident 
to them all that other scenes than the present 
were living before her eyes. 

“Why do you touch me?” she cried out 
petulantly. “I will not come. Oh! I 
know what you want. You watch me, you 
and your people. You heap up gold about 
me—gold, gold! You think I have no feel- 
ing. You have taken away my baby, and 
you will take me away to prison, where they 
will call me mad, and will not even let me 
die.” % 

With a moan of pain, so intense and bitter 
that it fell like a lash upon the hearts of 
those who heard it, her voice dropped. 
Cecilia was weeping ; the musician had his 
face averted; while Paul, who had been 
struggling to command himself, went near 
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to her again and took her hand. “ Dearest 
Marie,” he said, “ you are mistaking me for 
one who has gone. Remember what I told 
you, when you came home with me. I said 
you should never return to that prison; I said 
we would live together, you and I.” 

He spoke patiently, and with a tender- 
ness that it passes the power of speech to 
describe. Surely, Cecilia thought, she must 
recognise him. But the delusion under 
which poor Marie laboured had taken too 
strong a hold of her mind to be immediately 
overcome. Once more she flung her brother’s 
hand away, and in the next moment she 
had rushed up to Williamson, and with a 
passionate cry for help, was crouching on the 
ground at his feet. 

Paul cast a despairing glance upon Cecilia. 
“Tt is your turn,” he said; “I have done 
what I can. I dare not use force. But we 
must do something. It would be death to 
her to remain out in the storm that is 
coming.” 

“I am afraid she will not listen to me; 
but I will try what I can do,” said Cecilia. 
She threw herself down on her knees by 
Marie, and tried to raise her from the ground. 
“Come,” she said, “come home with me. 
We are both cold and wet, and there is more 
rain coming ; I believe there will be a 
tempest. If you do not like to go to your 


own house, come to our cottage.” 
Marie had looked up, and as Cecilia spoke 
the last words she was gazing upon her 


fixedly. Her glance produced the strangest 
effect upon the American girl. Those dark 
eyes, with their bewildered expression, that 
were so curiously scanning her face, seemed 
to have come back at her call from unearthly 
wanderings. 


“Who are you?” asked Marie abruptly. 


I have never seen you before.” 

“ But I have seen you,” answered Cecilia. 
“You walk here sometimes in the morning 
with the baby and your little maid, Barbara. 
The baby is so lovely that I have been on 
the point once or twice of asking you to let 
me speak to her. Ah, I see, you remember 
now. Give me your hand. Now if your 
brother and Mr. Williamson will go for the 
carriage, you and I will walk together to our 
cottage. Do you think you can walk so 
far ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said the poor thing, who had 
already forgotten her agitation and its cause ; 
“I can walk very well, and I will go with 
you with pleasure, and then, perhaps, you 
will come back and see my little Lily. It is 
very strange”—pressing her hand to her 


head—* but I really forgot her for a moment, 
I think I must have been dreaming; but if 
you will stay with me I will not dream any 
more.” 

“T will stay with you as long as you want 
me,” said Cecilia, 

They were fortunately not far from the 
cottage, and Rosina, who was the best person 
in the world for such an emergency, seeing, 
without a word of explanation, that some- 
thing was wrong, brought Marie in before the 
kitchen fire, and talked and smiled and 
bustled about, and clothed her in garments 
of Cecilia’s, while her own were drying. Then, 
when Paul drove up in the carriage, she re- 
fused to accept any apology for what he 
called their invasion of her house. It was 
a fortunate storm, she said, which had 
brought them to her door. They spent 
nearly an hour at the cottage, and left with 
many words of gratitude, and Paul insisted 
that his friends of the cottage should soon 
pay him and his sister a visit at the Manor 
House. 


Late that evening, when Cecilia, who was 
far less talkative than usual, had been sitting 
for some time silent, she looked up, and 
startled her aunt by saying suddenly, “ Yes, 
it is so; he has a lovely face !” 

“ He? whom in the world do you mean?” 
cried Rosina. 

The girl’s colour changed. “I believe I 
was thinking aloud,” she said. “ But there 
is no reason why you should not know. I 
was thinking about Mr. Merton.” 

“And do you really call his face lovely? 
That is a strong expression.” 

“Tt is an expression I never used before 
about any face. But if you had seen him as 
tI saw him”—she rose from her seat and 
walked to and fro in the little room. She 
seemed agitated, and her aunt, who had 
never seen her affected in the same way 
before, watched her with some surprise and 
a little anxiety “ Do you know,” she said, 
stopping presently, with a faint smile, “what 
it is to have a new thought come to you? 
That is my case to-day.” 

“Oh, if it is only a new thought,” said 
Rosina with relief. 

“Tt came to me from his face,” she went 
on, not noticing the interruption. “ That 
sorrow, if it is awful, as people say, is also 
divine—divine and beautiful.” 

Tears were in the eyes which Miss Westa- 
cott lifted to her niece. “Sorrow zs divine,” 
she said brokenly. ‘‘ Learn that lesson well, 





and the world will be beautiful to you.” 





ENCHANTMENT. 


ERE are who say that one may see, Their imaged selves in life renew ; 
By looking in a crystal sphere, Again I see them and am seen. 
Of things which were and are to be, 
The mimic shapes depicted clear. To me entranced they glorious seem, 
For love and joy mine eyes grow dim: 
Enchantment which my heart doth prize, O vision sure! O more than dream! 
A lawful witchery is mine ; | God's hand it is which thus doth limn. 
*Two crystal spheres—my baby’s eyes ; 
In these I gaze, by these divine. Sweet orbs of mystic living blue! 
Ye show a heaven which passed away ; 
In their bright depths dear forms I view, And yet reveal, in prospect true, 
Which long from earth have vanished been, | The coming heaven for which I pray. 


FLAVEL COOK, D.D. 





ANECDOTES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
EARLY METHODISTS. 


By S. W. CHRISTOPHERS. 


SECOND 


AMUEL BARDSLEY was somewhat 
remarkable among the preachers. of 
Wesley’s choice. Many of these preachers 
were chosen, not for their learning, for they 
had none ; not for their eloquence, for they 
sometimes lisped, or were “ rude in speech ;” 
but for the purity of their zeal, the entire- 
ness of their devotion, their power with 
God, their guilelessness, earnestness of pur- 
pose, and undeviating simplicity of aim. 
Some of these were likely to be slighted, or 
even held in contempt, by those who 
prefer tinsel to pure gold. So it was with 
Bardsley. Childlike, and more familiar with 
his divine master than with the ways of men, 
he did his work without fear, and sometimes 
without knowing it he made cavillers fear 
him. He did this on one occasion in a 
manner which might be called devoutly 
humorous. He had come into a town in 
which there was a great man, a doctor, who 
“ loved to have the pre-eminence,” and some- 
times took it on him to give the preachers 
lessons on the character of their sermons. 
Bardsley had to dine with this doctor one day 
after the morning service. 

‘*Mr. Bardsley,” said the host when the 
guests were seated, “ you have given usa very 
poor sermon this morning.” 

“My dear brother,” was the reply, “we 
must go to God about that; kneel down! 
kneel down, my brother!” and, falling on his 
knees beside the kneeling doctor, he cried, 
‘‘Lord, have mercy upon Dr. B——! enlighten 
his understanding. Instruct his heart, that 
he may receive the truth in the love of it, and 
take heed how he hears !” 

In prayer Bardsley was mighty. The 
doctor was mastered, and never forgot the 
lesson that was given him on his knees. 

An old resident in one of Bardsley’s circuits 
used to treasure in his mind the image of the 
devoted man, as he had often seen him, 
riding into or out of the town. In winter he 
would appear to be weather-proof, cased not 
in “‘ buckram,” but in what used to be called 
oil skin, his hat being covered with the same 
material. He sat in the saddle with a fixed- 
ness which made him appear one with the 
horse. He always went at one pace, a steady 
trot, which people got to call ‘ Bardsley’s 
trot.” It was the same summer and winter, 





PAPER, 


in sunshine and in storm. He never quick- 
ened his pace, he never slackened it; but 
rode as if his movement were to be an illustra- 
tion of his principle, “‘ He that believeth shall 
not make haste.” He was never lazy, he was. 
never hurried. ‘ 

“Some young men,” said one who re- 
membered Bardsley’s horsemanship, “ got to 
entertain the notion that this steady-going 
preacher wore only the semblance of meek- 
ness and gentleness. They thought he must 
have the same temper as other people, and 
that under sudden provocation he would show 
it, and even swear as roundly as many others, 
They formed a plan for testing him. Ona 
dark night they fastened a rope across the 
road on which they knew he would be return- 
ing, then hid themselves and waited to witness 
hisoutbreak of temper. Bardsley came at his 
usual trot. The horse encountered the rope, 
staggered, and ‘threw the meditative and 
prayerful rider. ‘Those who were in ambush 
looked and listened. There was no cry, no 
curse. But when he had recovered his feet, 
they saw Bardsley feeling his limbs and then 
heard him say, “ Bless the Lord, no bones 
broken! bless the Lord!” Then turning to 
the mare, and finding the cause of her stumble, 
he threw his arms around her neck, and 
tenderly said, ‘‘ Oh,’my dear Sally! She 
would not havedone itif she could have helped 
it. Bless the Lord!” he added as, getting 
over the rope, he mounted again and trotted 
on. The ungodly young men slunk home, 
and were obliged to confess that Bardsley was 
Christ-like. One of them was so deeply 
impressed with the beauty of real piety, that 
he sought Bardsley’s advice and became a 
devout disciple. 

Samuel Bardsley lived to attend the Con- 
ference of 1818 in Leeds. Then came his 
end, the beautiful finish of a simple, pure, 
warm Christian life. He left Leeds in 
company with his friend Francis Wrigley. 
These two kindred spirits, the oldest 
Methodist preachers then alive, reached 


Delph, near Saddleworth. After tea, the two “ 


sat in the doorway watching the fading light 
of an autumnal evening. Bardsley felt, 
perhaps, that his day was closing. There was 
a sense of weakness; he would retire to 
rest. His friend went up the stairs with him, 
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but on the top step the old saint sat a 
moment, threw his arms around Wrigley, 
said, “‘ My dear, I must die!” and was gone. 

There was one man whose native powers 
as a speaker were developed, under Wesley’s 
oversight and influence, until he became a 
prince among preachers. The name of 
Samuel Bradburn is become very familiar to 
all Methodists; but during his life his great 
pulpit power was felt and acknowledged far 
outside his own ecclesiastical circle. He was 
an original genius. His gifts were multiform. 
He could be the calm, clear theological ex- 
positor, or the thinker putting forth logi- 
cal force, or soaring out into expansive re- 
gions of imagination, or the orator whose 
manner, tones, and action arrested the multi- 
tude and carried his rapt hearers far beyond 
themselves. All these gifts were in won- 
drous combination. With all this, his humour 
was rich and his wit of a high order, so that 
he could, at will, tickle, or pierce, or scathe, 
or crush those upon whom he turned. Like 
many a brilliant genius, he was sometimes 
thought to be beside himself, and it was only 
the balancing power of God's grace that kept 
him from being the worse for his natural gifts. 
His sensibility was very tender. Wesley was 
kindly alive to this. 

“T leit Bristol,” says he, “ May 13, 1786, 
taking Mr. Bradburn with me; as 1 judged 
a change of place and objects would be a 
means of calming his mind, deeply affected 
with the loss of a beloved wife.” 

Bradburn never seems to have been be- 
trayed into an over-estimate of his own gifts. 
He thought that the great secret of his na- 
tural power was in his voice. In this respect 
he had, perhaps, hit the secret of many a 
popular preacher’s influence. He generally 
awarded due honour to the gifts of his 
brethren. There was one who in some re- 
pects was a contrast to Bradburn: Joseph 
Benson, educated, learned, a master of lan- 
guage, and most able in his manner of un- 
folding and enforcing the doctrines of Christ ; 
but with a weak and squeaky voice, and in 
person unimposing ; a little thin man with 
what some would call a vinegar face. Brad- 
burn showed his high estimate of Benson, 
however, by saying one day, after hearing him 
preach, ‘‘ 1f Benson had Bradburn’s voice, he 
would never get to heaven ;” meaning that so 
Jerfect a combination of gifts would be too 
strong a temptation to fatal vanity and pride. 

One event in Benson’s life throws light 
upon the- character of his ministry, and 
proves that when “the best gifts ” are coveted 
and faithfully used the blessed Spirit honours 





them with fruit in spite of unfavourable weak- 
nesses. The story comes from an aged 
Christian who witnessed the scene, and who 
never lost its effects on his heart. Benson 
visited Cornwall, and preached at one of the 
great mining centres. He stood on a horse- 
block by an inn ; and the broad space before 
him and the street that stretched away on 
either hand were filled with packed masses of 
eager listeners. The text was, “ Thou art 
weighed in the balance, and found wanting.” 
With life-giving touches, he brought up a 
successionof human characters, each of which 
in turn was weighed in the scales, found . 
light, and as each went up kicking the beam, 
the preacher cried, “ Wanting! wanting!” 
It was Benson’s voice, and yet, somehow, 
not his. There was trembling throughout 
the mass, and then, as “ Wanting! wanting!” 
was uttered, the people fell as if each utter- 
ance were a flight of arrows thinning the mul- 
titude and covering the ground with slain. 
Such an effect from a single sermon had not 
been seen before. It was the beginning of a 
work the fruits of which live to this day. 
Benson thought that on that occasion he was 
under the mastership of a power which he 
never felt before, and never afier. “ It is not 
by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord of hosts.” 

Benson was never other than the little thin 
man, with a cast of moroseness in his face. 
Yet he would seem at times to be capable of 
some inward fun, laughing in his sleeve, as 
they say ; and he liked to play off a little on 
some of his contemporaries, who in their 
later days became rather heavy in person. 
While sitting in the chair at one conference, 
he appeared to be suddenly aware that some 
who sustained him on the platform made 
appearances amidst which his own little figure 
seemed to be diminishing. 

“T fear,” said he, with a grim smile, 
“that some of our brethren have not work 
enough, or that they do not think enough, 
they get so fat,” and he threw a glance around 
at a few of his tall and corpulent companions. 
He had not reckoned on the latent wit of 


‘such a man as the prayerful Bardsley, who 


rose, exhibiting his large outer man, and 
said— 

“If Brother Benson were as good-tem- 
pered as Brother Bardsley, he would be fat 
too.” 

It was pleasant to chat with Dr. Jabez 
Bunting, especially when the chat turned 
on his reminiscences of early life. I remem- 
ber the last time he appeared at a public 
missionary meeting in Oldham Street Chapel, 
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Manchester. He lingered on the platform 
waiting for a carriage. While I gathered up 
my papers, he entertained me with passages 
from his life in boyhood, showed me the seat 
in which he used to sit, and told me of many 
of the primitive preachers he had heard. 
Among the rest was Samuel Bradburn, “who, 
you know,” said he, ‘‘rose from the cobbler’s 
bench to be President of the Conference. 
I sat in that pew one Sunday morning and 
listened to him. The Baptists had been 
making a stir just then, disturbing the minds 
of our people about dipping. At that time 
there was no organ in this recess behind the 
pulpit, but there were three pictures of 
apostles; Peter, I think, was the central 
figure. Outside the wall ‘of that recess there 
were two large tanks, which supplied water 
to the preachers’ houses. Bradburn lived in 
one of these. He had finished the sermon, 
and then, as if recalling something he had 
forgotten, he said, in his most commanding 
tone :— 

“*T hear that some of you have been dis- 
turbed on the question of dipping. You 
want to be dipped, do you? All you who 
want to be dipped, come to me to-morrow 
morning at ten o’clock. You know what 
I’ve got out there,’ pointing in the direction 
of the tanks ; ‘come to me, I say, to-morrow 
morning at ten o’clock, and I will give you a 
dipping that shall settle your poor minds, 
and save us from being troubled any more 
with this watery doctrine !’” 

The same authority furnished me with a 
circumstance occurring in connection with 
the same chapel, a circumstance that gives 
an insight into the happy combination of 
kind-heartedness, ready tact, and uncommon 
humour of this popular man. There were 
two elderly ladies belonging to the Oldham 
Street Society who were leading women in 
various religious and benevolent works. They 
were, however, of the very prim and severe 
class of early Methodists, easily shocked at 
any seeming breach of Christian propriety. 
One Monday morning they called to visit 
@ poor woman, a member of the Society, 
who got her living as a charwoman. She was 
in the midst of washing, and probably felt a 
little annoyed at being pounced upon by 
these ladies just then. 

“Oh! you are busy,” said one of the 
visitors. 

“* Busy!” was the reply ; “ yes, I’m as busy 
as the devil in a gale of wind.” 

The ladies were horrified. A woman pro- 
fessing piety to be guilty of such profane 
trifling! They should at once inform Mr. 





Bradburn, and see to it that such inconsis. 
tency was not allowed to pass. It was a 
scandal! They left for the purpose of ful- 
filling their threat. The poor woman, 
frightened at the result of her hasty speech, 
rushed out, and by a back way reached Mr, 
Bradburn’s before her accusers, told him 
simply all the case, and begged that he would 
be gentle towards her, and not put her out 
of the society. 

“Leave it to me,” he said, and hastily 
dismissed her. He had never entirely given 
up his work as cobbler, but always mended 
his own boots and shoes. By the time the 
ladies came he had tied on his apron, and, 
seated at his stool, was busy pulling away 
with his awl and yarn. The ladies were 
shown in. } 

“Oh! Mr. Bradburn, pardon us—you are 
engaged.” 

“Yes,” said he, pulling his yarn. lustily, 
“T’m as busyas the devil in a gale of wind!” 

The accusers were dumb, for the judge 
was as guilty as the accused. They knew 
Bradburn well enough to save themselves 
from any further surprises, and retired in 
silence, leaving the busy man to chuckle 
over his lapstone. 

At the beginning of this century Bradburn 
was at Plymouth Dock, near Devonport. 
Often have stories about him interested me, 
coming from the lips of those who have long 
since joined him in Paradise. One of the 
chapels in which he used to preach was a 
curious structure. It had a double roof, 
supported by heavy pillars standing in the 
middle of the building. One of these was 
immediately in front of the pulpit, obstruct- 
ing the view of the preacher, Bradburn was 
architect enough to know that this obstruc- 
tion might be safely removed, and pressed 
the trustees to have it taken away. He 
urged them in vain. On one Sunday, how- 
ever, having given an impressive exposition 
of his text, he began a thrilling appeal to the 
congregation on the importance of present 
decision for Christ. But suddenly breaking 
off, and remaining silent for some moments, 
he cried with a thundering voice :— 

“Nay, but it seems useless to warn, or 
entreat, or beseech you! You are stubborn, 
yea, stubborn as this rascally pillar! Look 
at it! It is not moved! It cannot be 
moved! All that is said is useless, it cannot 
be moved, It stands there hindering one 
from seeing you. If I want to see the people 
to whom I speak, I must pop my head this 
way, that way, first right, then left ; but there 
the obstacle is kept, and they that keep it 
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" here are like it, and so are all they that hide | 
themselves behind it—stubborn all! people | 
and pillars! Preaching is vain! vain is 
prayer ! and see! this is the best Bible they | 
will afford—a Bible in rags, in which you | 
cannot find your text; see!” and taking the 
Bible by the two broken covers, he shook | 
the loose and torn leaves out upon the con- | 
gregation. ‘The trustees were alarmed, the | 
pillar was removed, and the pulpit was fur- | 
nished with a new Bible. 

That same chapel was low, and, when | 
crowded, used-to be intolerably hot. Brad- | 
burn was preaching one night on the freedom | 
of God’s grace. | 

“Free!” he cried, “yes, free as the air we | 
breathe!” Then, fetching up his breath, he | 
added, # But there is not much of it here! | 
Open the windows! Let us have some free 
air, or I can say no more about free grace!” | 
Nobody moved to open a window. “ You | 
will not open the windows? Then I will say 
no more, if I melt into gravy !” 

Some of his doings in the pulpit, however, 
were more pleasantly remarkable. A dear 
departed relative told me that on one Sunday 
afternoon there came on a snowstorm just be- 
fore the time for service. She persevered, never- 
theless, and took her seat in the gallery. | 
She was the only woman present. She saw 
Bradburn throw a glance at her now and 
then, and observed thathe seemed unaccount- 
ably uneasy“during the hymn before the 
sermon. He several times turned from one 
place in the Bible to another, until when the | 
hymn closed, he announced his text, looking | 
full at her with the light of a smile on his | 
face, Proverbs xxxi. 21: “She is not afraid | 
of the snow.” Then came @ discourse on | 
female courage, full of bright, well-arranged | 
thoughts, delivered with deep pathos, and | 
closed with thrilling tones of encouragement. | 
His quick genius and well-stored mind sup- 
plied his kind heart, at the nick of time, with 
a sermon to that one woman, which lived in 
her soul all her days as a help over hind- 
rances in the way to God’s house. 

The husband of the good woman to whom 
this discourse was given, speaking of Brad- 
burn’s ministry in Devon, said, “‘ For three 
years I enjoyed his sermons. They were 
such as could not be forgotten. One, in 
particular, saved me from the conflicts which 
result from judging of our religious condition 
by the condition of our mere feelings, or 
animal spirits, and what he said was a fair 
specimen of his half-playful, yet impressive 
style, ‘Some of you doubting souls,’ said 
he, ‘should know that creatures with bodies | 








/how dull your feelings are! 


such as yours are affected by climate. The 
weather acts on your animal spirits. When 
it is dark and misty, and the clouds are low, 
affecting your breath, your spirits sink, then 
You have no 
religion; you may as well give it all up! 
You have no interest in Christ; you have 
lost your faith. But let the sun shine out— 
the clouds are gone. Get up, wash your face, 
look up into the bright sky, you can believe 
now, believe anything now, can’t you? Yes, 
you tender people who live by feeling, a fine 
sunshiny morning would “ justify” a hundred 
f you!’” 

An incident in the course of one of Brad- 
burn’s journeys was described to me by an old 
minister at Plymouth, who had the best evi- 
dence of its authenticity, evidence which was 
afterwards confirmed by Bradburn’s nearest 
relative and biographer. The incident shows 
that his wit could be merciless when saucily 
provoked. He had come to a roadside inn 
to wait for the stage coach. While waiting, 
another passenger arrived—a young lord, 
attended by his valet. The young gentle- 
man was lively, but stammered slightly in 
conversation. On seeing Bradburn, whose 
personal appearance would attract attention, 
the gay young fellow, speaking aside to the 
landlady, said— 

“ Y-a-you h-have a parson here.” 

“He’s a Methodist preacher, my lord,” 
said she. 

“Oh, then, I-I-’ll have-a-a bit of fun with 
him.” Approaching Bradburn, he said, 
“ P-a-pray, sir, c-a-can you t-tell me h-how it 
was that B-a-Balaam’s-ass spoke ?” 

Bradburn, who knew that if you look full 
at a stammerer, you increase his difficulty, 
replied, ‘‘ What do you say, sir?” 

‘“‘P-p-p-pray, sir, c¢-c-can you tell me 
h-h-how it was th-that Ba-a-laam’s ass 
spoke ?” 

“What do you say, sir?” cried Bradburn, 
looking sternly into his face and putting his 
hand to his ear. 

* Pa-p-pa-pa,” stuttered the poor fun-maker, 
and stood with distorted face unable to put 
his question. 

His valet came to his master’s rescue, and 
bowing to Bradburn, said, “ My lord ,.wishes 
to know, sir, whether you can inform him how 
it was that Balaam’s ass spoke ?” 

“JT don’t know, sir,” was the answer, 
“unless it was that Balaam stammered so 
badly himself that he hired his ass to speak 
for him.” 

Both master and man had found 
enough. 
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A Curate’s Experiences. 


By THE Rev. A. R. 


11.—“ IN THE SLEIGHT-Ov-’AND PER- 
FESSHUN.” 


T was at the room of a sick neighbour that 
I first met Mrs. Johnstone. In pur- 
suance of a custom conspicuous for its severe 
observance amongst the very poor, she had 
come up “to pass the time o’ day, an’ see ’ow 
she was a-gettin’ on,” as soon as the tidings 
of Mrs. Pickett’s ill health had reached her. 
The other .guest present was afflicted with 
chronic asthma, and it appeared from their 
subsequent conversation that my advent had 
interrupted a kind of triangular duel, in which 
each party sought to confound and dismay 
the other twain by the full recital of her own 
ailments and sufferings. In this the hostess 
—as was only right—had, apparently, the 
advantage, since no doctor had yet been able 
to specify the malady under which she 
laboured, although suspicion pointed to a too- 
intimate acquaintance with a certain black 
bottle as the cause of it all. Mrs. Maunders, 
being in possession of what, as she said, her 
“‘meddicle man called conic asmur,” came in 
second, while poor Mrs. Johnstone, having 
only a very every-day cough, and “ the spittin’ 
ov a trifle ov blood,” was clearly nowhere in 
the contest. 

The conversation incidentally turning upon 
husbands, owing to some recent outbreak 
of the male Maunders, who had a rooted 
aversion to living on anything but the money 
scraped together by his much-enduring wife, I 
ventured to ask Mrs. Johnstone a question. 

“ What is your husband, Mrs. Johnstone ?” 

“’F’s in the sleight-ov-’and perfesshun, 
sir,” was the reply, given in a mysterious 
tone, which seemed to imply that the matter 
was not one for idle conversation. 

“ Ah, and what may that be?” 

“Why, sleight-ov-’and, sir—conjurin’ and 
things ov that kind at fairs and sea-sides an’ 
sich-like places.” 

But again the tone did not invite further 
inquiry, and so the matter dropped. Before 
long she rose to go, and with a “ Well, I wish 
you better, Lizzie; good day, sir. Arternoon, 
Mary,” she left the room. 

Shortly after this occurrence, two men of 
characteristic air made their appearance at 
the parish room. One was rather tall, dark, 
with keen eyes, and a really intelligent 
face. 
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He advanced to thetable with a kind of bow, 

“Good mornin’, sir. My name’s John- 
stone; I’m the sleight-ov-’and man, as the 
party told you about as you met in Mrs, 
Pickett’s room. She’s my wife.” 

“I’m glad to see you, Johnstone. But 
who is this behind you ?” 

* Oh, ’e’s my pardner. I just brought ’im 
to show it was all right, as we’re a-workin’ 
together.” 

The “pardner” corroborated this state. 
ment by an appropriate pull at his forelock, 
He was a short, stout little man, with an ex- 
ceedingly hoarse voice. 

“Wot I come ’ere this mornin’ for,” con- 
tinued Johnstone, “ wos to ask you for a Dis- 
pensary letter for the missis ; she’s werry bad, 
an’ no mistake.” 

‘I’m sorry for that. What is the matter?” 

“Why, she spits more’n a trifle ov blood, 
an’ don’t seem to have any strength at all 
now.” 

He received the required letter, of course; 
and the same day saw my first visit to the 
Johnstone home. 

They had given the address as 49, —— 
Street, the most infamous thoroughfare in 
a most vicious district. Possibly owing to 
the character of its inhabitants, and their 
rooted antipathy, sometimes violently ex- 
pressed, for anybody in authority, the num- 
bering of this street is a curiosity of compli- 
cations. There are three sevens, and one of 
these is next door to number fifty. In more 
than one case the same number applies to 
several. adjoining houses. Such, it proved, 
was the case with number forty-nine. 

Entering the doorway bearing that number 
in chalk, I learned, to my surprise, from an 
urchin in a pair of trousers which reached to 
his arm-pits and rendered waistcoats a su- 
perfluous luxury, that there ‘‘wasn’t no Mrs. 
Johnstone a-livin’ there.” 

But experience soon teaches the visitor 
not to attach prime importance to the local 
knowledge of children, and I therefore con- 
tinued my investigations in the direction of a 
back yard, whence a sound of wood-chopping 
came. There an able-bodied young woman 
was wielding an axe, whilst a little boy, age: 
about four, was gathering the wood into 
bundles. 

They stopped their work at the sound of 
steps, and both looked up. 
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“ Forty-nine ?” said the woman ; “ yes, it’s 
all right. Maybe it’s the woman as is ill 
ou’re lookin’ for?” ‘‘ Yes ; Mrs. Johnstone.” 
“Well,” said the woman ’meditatively, with 
the back of the axe-head applied to her lips as 
she spoke, “maybe that is ’er name. We 
calls ’er Annie ’ere ; ’er ’usband’s in the per- 
formin’ line, an’ there’s two lots on’em up- 
stairs.” 

In such districts as these, surnames are re- 
garded much in the light of a luxury, only to 
be used on such important occasions as a 
compulsory visit to the police-court or atten- 
dance at some hospital. This often proceeds, 
in the case of men, from their habit of pass- 
ing under a different name at each public ap- 
pearance ; whilst with the women it perhaps 
results from the irregular conditions of their 
social life. Where the marriage tie is ne- 
glected in the appalling manner ‘discoverable 
amongst our lowest classes, the use of sur- 
names must always become a somewhat deli- 
cate matter. But, to proceed. Would she 
show me Mrs. Johnstone’s room ? 

“This way, sir,” she said, dropping the 
axe. “It ain’t in this house at all, re’lly ; on’y 


they ’ad to close up the door ov the next ’ouse, 
on account ov a nasty ’ole in the passage, 
which the landlord ’ouldn’t mend, an’ now 
we uses this door for both, and gets in at the 
back o’ their’s ; an’ that’s why they calls ‘em 


both number forty-nine.” 

With these words, my guide led the way 
into a kind of shed in which wood was 
stored. Into this the back door of the house 
opened, But as no light came from any 
window, as dusty cobwebs had covered most 
of the slits in the barricaded front door, and 
as the wood-shed precluded the access of 
much light from the rear, the prospect in front 
was one of unrelieved blackness. 

“ The stairs is on the left, an’ it’s on the 
second-floor front they lives.” 

With this last piece of intelligence, my 
guide returned to the wood-chopping, and 
left me to grope about in the darkness. 

Without giving another excursus on stair- 
cases, it may be permitted to me to say that 
this one was quite unique of its kind. In no 
part was there room for any passenger of 
average stature to stand upright, so that 
mounting the stairs was a matter of some 
danger, and return had to be effected in the 
style of descending into a ship’s forecastle. 
This, in perfect darkness, was a task: requir- 
ing some dexterity and caution, nor was it 
finished without frequent contact with the 
walls and ceiling. In response to a knock 
at the door indicated by the wood-chopper, 





a feeble voice cried “Come in,” and as the 
handle was of an obstinate nature, somebody 
turned it from within. 

The room was much of the usual character, 
narrow, low, and dirty. The sick woman 
lay upon an old bedstead just inside the door; 
there was the customary deal table and one 
rickety chair, which was immediately brought 
forward for the visitor’s accommodation. 
The woman who had opened the door va- 
nished into the back room, and re-appeared 
with another chair for her own use. Then 
she was ready for conversation. ‘‘ Has Mrs. 
Johnstone been ill long?” ‘Well, sir, she 
‘ave an’ she ‘aven’t. She ain’t been ’erselt 
all the spring an’ summer, an’ that’s ’ow 
we're all a-stayin’ ere now, but she on’y took 
to her bed last week.” ‘‘ Then are you and 
your husband of the same trade as Mr. 
Johnstone? ” 

“Ov the same perfesshun, sir; we're all in 
the sleight-ov-’and perfesshun ; Johnstone an’ 
my ’usband ’as bin together these ten year ; 
they used to work a Punch an’ Judy together ; 
but, bless ye, sir, there ain’t much room for 
that now. They're so hard on ye at some 
sea-side places, not lettin’ ye pitch on the 
sands, an’ the perleece a-orderin’ ov ye away 
from the street corners, that there ain’t enough 
to be got out ov it to keep ye goin’.” 

“ And what is the business now?” 

“Oh, it’s the sleight-ov-’and, sir, asI said. 
We goes off on the tramp together, Wiggins 
an’ me an’ Johnstone an’ Annie; in summer 
we generally goes aroun’ the coast to Margit 
an’ Ramsgit, an’ Dover, an’ Folkestun, an’ 
Brighton till all the people comes away agin ; 
then we comes to these parts mostly, an’ the 
men pitches on Mile End Waste an” one or 
two places they knows where sich things is 
generally goin’ on. If things is bad, we pads 
the ’oof down the country. Yes, we’ve been 
to most places in Inglun’, sich as Glo’ster, 
an’ Oxford, an’ Birnigum, which I can see 
you knows. An’ a-course we pitches in the 
willages goin’ along, if there’s any chance ov 
turnin’ a penny. Yes, it’s hard on the kids, 
acos there’s no chance ov their gettin’ a start 
in anythink else. It ain’t much schoolin’ they 
gets ; a-course the officers will come askin’ 
arter em, an’ say they’ll send summinses, but 
wot’s the good? We’re moved on to the next 
place afore anything’s done. Now, if they’d 
incouridge us to send the kids for a week ’ere 
an’ a week there, they might pick up some- 
think. An’ then, who's a-goin’ to give the 
boy a decent place, when they ’ears ‘is father 
isonthe tramp? Nobody. So allalong ov 
this they're obliged to pick up the same per- 
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fesshun as their parients, as Wiggins did ov 
’is; which ’is father was a werry respectable 
salamander as ’ad a brother in the cirkis 
line.” “ Have you been long in London this 
time?” ‘Well, sir,” she said, sinking her 
voice to a whisper, “ we don’t say anythink 
about it to Annie, but, as I says jist now, it’s 
all along ov ’er being so bad as-we’re’ere. 
We ought to ’ave been all round by now. 
It must be a-goin’ three or four months since 
she first begun to feel too weak to follow us 
around. Then come the time when all the 
folks goes out ov town, an’ a-course we ought 
to ’ave gone too, an’ Annie knew that. 
‘Michael,’ she sez, that bein’ ’er ‘usband’s 
name, ‘it’s time you wos all a-goin’ off on the 
round. It ain’t right as I sh’d keep ye; I'll 
get a norder an’ go into th’ Infirmary, for I 
ain’t fit to pad the ’Oofany more.’ But John- 
stone, ’e wouldn’t ’ear of it ; no more nor Wig- 
gins, for matter o’ that ; as wos on’y right an’ 
fair, they bein’ pals this many a year. ‘You 
jist ’old yer noise, Annie,’ sez’e, as tender as 
a lamb ; ‘ we ain’t a-goin’ off wi’out you, an’ 
you ain’t a-goin’ into no Infirmary neither, so 
long as we can pay the rent.’ An’ that’s ’ow 
the matter stan’s.” 

Mrs. Johnstone was dying, and she knew 
it. Her life had been, in comparison with 
that of most around her, blameless, but she 
knew little definitely of God and salvation. In 


childhood she had received no education, 
but had early taken her place as a bread- 


winner. Her marriage with Johnstone had 
apparently been a happy one, but street per- 
formers were little likely to attend any place 
of worship. Were services held in all com- 
mon lodging-houses in the kingdom with the 
same regularity as in some East-London dis- 
tricts, and in Oxford by the undergraduates, 
then the Johnstones and Wigginses would at 
least have some opportunity of hearing the 
gospel. There seems no reason why this 
should not be done. The class who stay in 
these houses are far from indisposed to listen 
patiently, when instinct tells them the speaker 
has real sympathy -with his hearers. These 
wandering sheep are to be numbered by the 
thousands, and morality is naturally at a low 
ebb amongst them. But what wonder? Does 
the blame of this quite fall clear of us? 

As days went on troubles multiplied upon 
the community at number forty-nine. The 
two men went out together, and visited all 
their old pitches, north, south, east, and west. 
But the crowds had not returned to London, 
trade was dull and money scarce. They came 
home dead beat, at the end of long days of 
tamping hither and thither, often with 





barely sufficient money to satisfy the lana. 
lord. As every morning came, his agent 
appeared and received the shilling which kept 
a roof over their heads. Sometimes they 
must have gone without food, had it not been 
for the kindness ofalmost equally poor neigh- 
bours, for they refused to touch the dainties 
sent for the sick woman’s own consumption. 
When the pair returned from their round, 
Mrs. Johnstone would rouse herself to ask, 
‘** What's done to-day ?” 

“ About the same as usual,” her husband 
would say, in cheerful tones. “ Don’t you 
go botherin’ your ’ead about that; it’s all 
right.” And then the two men would put the 
best aspect possible upon their financial affairs, 
reserving the revelation of the true position 
for the subsequent hearing of Mrs. Wiggins 
in the back room. 

At last the “sleight-ov-’and ” afforded such 
scanty means of subsistence that the two men 
resigned it in favour of casual work at the 
docks and in the adjoining market. But 
their former way of life had not been a good 
preparation for hard manual labour, so that 
when they did succeed in obtaining work it 
told heavily upon them. Still they toiled on 
without complaint, with only one apparent 
anxiety, namely, to smooth as best they could 
the path of the dying woman. 

That Mrs. Johnstone soon came to believe 
sincerely in her Saviour’s love and the pardon 
of her own sins I do not doubt. But she 
was not one of those who have a vivid real- 
isation of their own forgiveness and a propor 
tionately demonstrative gratitude, but rather 
one of the many who experience more fully 
the peace than the joy of believing. Her 
patient demeanour under the most harassing 
cough, and whilst lying with almost bare 
bones upon her hard bed, induced Mrs. 
Wiggins to pronounce her “a angel, if ever 
one wos,” and possibly spoke to her com- 
panion with greater force than all the sermons 
and tracts which had ever claimed her atten- 
tion. 

The end came quite suddenly at last, and, 
whilst the scanty light of the late autumn 
dawn was struggling through the grimy panes 
at number forty-nine, she passed quietly 
away. As the entire funds of the commu- 
nity amounted, after paying their just debts, 
to some few pence, Mrs. Johnstone was 
buried by the parish. Her husband and the 
faithful pair of friends followed to the grave, 
and then, with their wardrobe upon their backs 
and the whole world before them, they at 
last turned away from Street, and set 
out on the long-delayed country round. 

















PALM-TREES. 


Their Place in Palestine. 


By W. C. PROCTER, AvtuHor or “ LIGHTS 
AND SHADOWS ON THE HILLs oF GALILEE.” 


Il. 


ROM what has been already said of the | 
vitality and luxuriant fruitiulness of the 

palm-tree, it must appear natural that it should | 

be taken as a symbol of prosperity and joy. 
XIII—9g 





The cy- 

‘\ pressand 

the yew, 

Jrom their gloom, 

have come to be 

constantly asso- 

ciated with the 

shadow of death. 

The weeping-wil- 

low gets its popu- 

lar name from its attitude 

of drooping depression, 
suggestive of sentimental 
tenderness. The oak is always and 
everywhere an emblem of unyield- 
ing strength. The “rugged elm” 


is a‘type of rude, plain honesty. 
The birch is proverbial for its grace ; and 


the aspen is like a sensitive spirit vibrat- 

ing under the rude assaults of an un- 
sympathetic world. Thus human fancies, that 
always see in nature what they bring to it, 
find their reflection in the forest. And it was 
impossible that a tree so familiar, so useful, 
nay, sO essential to some types of Eastern 
life, as the palm-tree, should be without its 
symbolic significanee to the Oriental imagina- 
tion. There are some trees, like the willow, 
that are capable, as it were, of different inter- 
pretations. To the Jews, it was not always 
the “ weeping” .willow. The words in the 
Psalm of the Captivity, “We hanged our 
harps on the willows,” have given that tree a 
melancholy association that it did not possess 
in earlier times ; for it often had a conspicuous 
place in the festivities of the Jews. But about 
the palm-tree there could be no ambiguity. 
There could not be a touch of sadness about 
it. Like the vine, and the olive, and the fig- 
tree, it could symbolize only abundance, and 
glory, and joy. 

Accordingly, although, as we have noticed, 
the mention of the palm-tree is singularly 
| infrequent in the Bible, yet where it does 
| occur, from the ays of Moses down to the 
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prophetic visions of St. John the Divine, it is 
always a token of triumph and exultation. 
Thus in prescribing the feast of tabernacles 


Moses says, in the Book of Leviticus, xxiii. 
40, “ Ye shall take you, on the first day, the | 
boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm-trees, | 
and willows of the brook ; and ye shall re- 
joice before the Lord your God seven days.” | 


Here it will be noted that the willow, instead | 


An Oasis. 


| vances prescribed of old for this feast of 


tabernacles. The palm must then have been 
common, as well as the olive, in the neigh- ° 
| bourhood of Jerusalem, and on the hill after- 
| wards associated only with the olive-tree. 
For Nehemiah says to the people (viii. 15), 


of being a token of mourning, is amongst the | “Go forth unto the mount, and fetch olive 


signs of festivity. 
that some melancholy memories mingled | 
with this festival, because it was intended as | 
a reminder of the long wanderings in the 
wilderness, when the children of Israel “dwelt 
in booths.” But there were circumstances 


It might be held, indeed, | branches, and pine branches, and myrtle 


branches, and palm branches, and branches 
| of thick trees, to make booths, as it is written.” 

Here, as in Leviticus, the palm is mingled 
with other trees, all of which appear to have 
an equal claim to be symbols of sacred mirth. 


tending to make this feast the most joyful of | But certain it is, as we shall see, that in New 


the whole year; for it came at the end of 
harvest, when every one was rejoicing in the 
fruit of his labours. And though the feast 
of the Passover was far greater, there were 
elements of solemnity and awe in its ceremo- 
nial that must have mixed trembling with 
joy. The feast of tabernacles, on the other 
hand, seems to have been an occasion of 
unrestrained innocent mirth, and palm-/|s 
branches were a conspicuous feature amongst 
its adornments. 

Long afterwards, when ages of neglect, suc- 
ceeded by seventy years of dreary captivity, 
had almost worn out the memory of Israel's 
ancestral customs, Nehemiah was particular 
in insisting on a return to the precise obser- 





Testament times the palm had come to be 
pre-eminent in this respect ; so much so that 
the palm-branch became one of the recog- 
nised symbols of the glory of the redeemed 
in heaven. 

It is possible that the use of the palm in 
the sculptured adornments of Solomon’s 
temple may have helped to give it a special 
sacredness, In the description of that temple 
given in the First Book of Kings (vi. 29, &c.) 
we are told that Solomon “carved all the 
walls of the house round about with carved 
figures of cherubims, and palm trees, and 
open flowers within and without.” © “The 
two doors also were of olive tree; and he 


[carved upon them carvings of cherubims 
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and palm trees and open flowers, and over-| for surely more than gilding is meant. But 
laid them with gold, and spread gold upon | if the figures were in relief, the process is 
the cherubims and upon the palm trees.” | clear enough. Besides, the gold is said to 
The description is suggestive, not of in- | be “fitted upon the carved work,” which 





scribed or sunk patterns, but rather of bas- | would seem decisive. It is curious to 
reliefs standing out from the doors and walls. | observe how the palm stands alone here in 
It would be difficult or impossible to “ over- | the ornaments taken from trees. The olive 
lay with gold” merely inscribed patterns ;| affords wood for the doors; but no olive- 
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branch is carved. It is the palm alone 
that has this honour. No doubt the form 
of the palm-branch, its sweeping curves 
and broad fronds, specially adapted it 
to the purpose of the carver. But vine- 
leaves and grape-clusters are at least 
equally well fitted for ornamentation, as 
the succeeding history of art has shown. 
We cannot help thinking there must have 
been some other reason why the palm 
shared with the cherubim the place of 
special honour. We know that the 
figures of the cherubim were derived 
from models of Assyrian art, or rather, 
perhaps, from the Hittite teachers of the 
Assyrians. And it is possible this sacred 
use of the palm may have been borrowed 
from the same source. 

At any rate it is clear that by the 
time of Solomon’s reign the palm had 
come to be regarded by the Israelites as 
a sacred tree peculiarly adapted to the 
decoration of the holiest places. In the 
Book of Ezekiel we have evidence that 
this association of ideas continued in the 
prophet’s time. For in his vision of the 
new and more glorious temple of the 
latter day, the palm-tree has, if possible, 
even a greater pre-eminence than in the 
building of Solomon. It is still asso- 
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ciated with cherubim. But while these 
mysterious effigies are reserved for the body | 
of the temple itself, the palm is everywhere | 
both within and without, in the Holy of| 
Holies as well as in the “little chambers ” | 


| 


and outbuildings, of which so curiously de- | 


tailed a description is given. Nearly every | 
door-post was ornamented with palm foliage, 
or perhaps represented a tree (xl. 16). One 
of the entrances described certainly gives the 
idea of a little avenue of palms interlacing 
their branches above seven ascending steps. 
“ There were seven steps to go up to it, and 
the arches thereof were before them: and it 
had palm trees, one on this side, and another 
on that side, upon the posts thereof” (xl. 26). 
But in the temple itself, palms were alter- 
nated with cherubim, in a manner which, if 
we are not greatly mistaken, may be almost 
exactly paralleled in remains of Assyrian art. 
The house “ was made with cherubims and 
» palm trees, so that a palm tree was between 
a cherub and a cherub; and every cherub 
had two faces ; so that the face of a man was 
toward the palm tree on the one side, and 
the face of a young lion toward the palm tree 
on the other side; it was made through all the 





house round 
about. From 
the ground 
unto above the 
door were cherubims and palm trees made, 
and on the wall of the temple” (xli."18—z0), 
In these words we may well believe the pro- 
phet is reproducing in vision memories of 
mural ornament that he had seen in the land 
of the captivity. But the complete exclusion 
of all figures, except those of “cherubims 
and palm trees,” is not a littleaemarkable. 
After this, we cannot be surprised to find 
the palm used in the New Testament asa 
symbol of divine honours. The occasion 
that most readily occurs to mind is that of 
the entry of Christ into Jerusalem, when 
the people “spread their garments in the 
way, and others cut down branches from the 
trees and strewed them in the way” (Matt. 
xxi. 8). It is noticeable, however, that the 
only evangelist who expressly mentions palm- 
branches is St. John. And his language is 
peculiar :—“ Much people that were come to 


the feast, when they heard that Jesus was 


coming to Jerusalem, took branches of palm- 
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ay trees, and went 
forth to meet 
him,and cried, 

Hosanna: 

Blessed is the 

King that cometh 

in the name of the 

Lord” (xii. 12, 13). This seems like a 
distinct addition to the narrative of the 
synoptical Gospels. For in the latter the 


plucking of branches promiscuously, and cast- | 
| entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. And in Revela- 
| tion vii. 9, we read how “a 


ing them in the way, appears a sudden 


thought appropriate to any festive occasion. 
But in the fourth Gospel it 1s clear that a party 
was deliberately formed in Jerusalem with the 
express view.of paying divine honours to 
Jesus, and they prepared themselves before- 
hand by taking with them symbols that had 
been long associated with the holiest pre- 


sence. It does not appear from St. John’s 

account that these palm-branches were strewn 

in the way. They seem rather to have been 

borne as signs of what we must call the 

divine honours to be paid to the Lord. The 

difference between the fourth Gospel and 

the others in this respect is only one of 
many instances in which St. John seeks to 

emphasize the divine aspect of Christ’s | 
nature. 

It is noteworthy that the same use is made | 
ofthe palm in the Book of Revelation. In | 
all ages of the Church it has been a more or | 
less open question whether this book is from | 


the same hand 

as the Gospel. 

But amidst many 
differences some 

curious and _ signifi- 

cant points of resemblance 


, between them have often been indicated. 


This may be regarded as one of those points, 
light, indeed, in itself, but still interesting. 
The fourth Gospel is the only one that recalls 
the symbolism of the palm-branches at the 


multitude which 
no man could number. . . stood before the 
throne and before the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes and palms in their hands.” White 
robes are elsewhere met with in the apostolic 
books, but the symbol of the palm-branch is 
mentioned nowhere in the New Testament ex- 
cept in the Gospel and the Revelation attri- 
buted to St. John. It was this revival of 
ancient Jewish associations which led to the 
early Christian custom of commémorating the 
triumph of martyrs by the palm-branch as 
well as the cross. Here we may well cease 
our survey, only praying that, though the use 
of the symbol has been necessarily abandoned 
where palms are exotic, yet the reality may 
remain, Vitality, fruitfulness, grace—such 
form the inner meaning of the symbol. And 
vitality, fruitfulness, grace, are always needed 
to enjoy the full presence of the Lord, whether 
on earth or heaven. 





THE TRUE STORY OF ADAM BEDE. 


| hs is always pleasant to find that the most 

splendid characters in fiction are drawn 
from life ; not alone because of the sense of 
reality they impart to the story they adorn, 
but also, and far more, from the hope they 
inspire in regard to the great unknown 
world of men and women. This pleasure is 
very intense, to those who have known that 
Adam Bede and his brother Seth, and 
Dinah, Seth’s wife, who gladden, we had 
almost said glorify, one of the happiest of 
George Eliot’s stories,are almost photographs 
of real persons who spent their days in com- 
monplace Derbyshire towns. 

Adam Bede himself was the authoress’s 
own father, Mr. Robert Evans. He was a 
man of considerable power ; steward to Sir 
Roger Newdigate, Lord Aylesbury, and other 
large landed proprietors; and had agents 
under him, in different parts of the kingdom. 
His brother Samuel, the Seth of the novel, 
was a carpenter and undertaker, a man of a 
very simple and holy life, a follower of Wesley, 
and afterwards a class leader and preacher 
among the Methodists. For some time he 


carried on business at Roston, in Derbyshire, 
with his brother, where his conversion took 
place, and this was the scene of his first 


labours. He married Elizabeth Tomlinson, 
whose portrait as Dinah Morris is given in so 
life-like a way. She was born at Newbold, 
near Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Her mother died 
when she was very young ; her conversion to 
God, and call to the ministry, soon followed, 
and she became a preacher, It was at Ash- 
bourne that Samuel Evans first heard her 
preach, and formed an attachment to her. 
But it was not on marriage that her thoughts 
were set; and it was long before her scruples 
were removed, and she consented to cast in 
her lot with “Seth.” They were married in 
Nottingham, and the first years of their mar- 
ried life were spent at Roston Common, near 
Ashbourne. Filty years after, Seth, in writing 
of his wife, said, “She did me good and not 
evil, all the days of her life. She laboured 
arduously with me in the gospel, and was 
generally well received, wherever she went to 
spread the glad tidings of the gospel to a lost 
and ruined race. She was diligent in busi- 
ness, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. The 
cares and wants of her family were strictly 
attended to, and every available comfort 
secured and rendered. She was a tender 
parent and a truly affectionate wife.” This 
was true enough, for she never neglected her 
daily work for outside duties, but made time 





for both; and the sketches of the character of 
Dinah on its housewifely side, given in “ Adam 
Bede,” were to the life. When Dinah went 
to Lisbeth Bede’s cottage, to help the poor 
widow after "Thias Bede’s death, that most 
particular and rather querulous old woman 
commended her thus: “ Ye ’ve got a notion 
of cleaning up. I wouldna mind ha’in’ ye 
for a daughter, for ye wouldna spend the 
lad’s wage 7’ fine clothes and waste. Ye’re 
not like the lasses o’ this country side.” And 
so Mrs. Poyser said of her (when Dinah 
wished to leave the Hall Farm and return to 
her work at Snowfield): “Your uncle ‘ull 
miss you so as never was; a-lighting his pipe 
and waiting on him ; and now I can trust you 
with the butter, an’ have had all the trouble 
o’ teaching you, an’ there’s all the sewing to 
be done, an’ I must have a strange gell out 
of Treddleson to do it, an’ all because you 
must go back to that bare heap of stones as 
the very crows fly over, and won’t stop at.” 
After their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Evans 
went about together preaching, and many 
“revivals ” took place, and their work was in 
many cases blessed with large results. They 
removed later to Derby, where Mrs. Evans's 
labours came to the notice of Elizabeth Fry. 
Her devotion was quite unwearied ; in prisons, 
in dens of infamy, in homes of crime, amongst 
the sick, the sinful, and the dying, she was to 
be found ; nay, she was not afraid to go, in 
her tender ministries of love, to the very 
scaffold itself. 

A poor girl, Mary Voce, was condemned 
and executed for child murder in Nottingham 
Forest. Mrs. Evans visited her constantly in, 
prison, and was with her all through the 
night before her death, and went in the cart 
with her and the chaplain, to her execution 
on the common. In this girl’s story, we see 
the source of that of poor Hetty Sorrel, with 
all its pathos and tragic punishment. It was 
all true ; and true in its main points was the 
prayer prayed on that sad occasion by Mrs. 
Evans, the heads of which were preserved. 
The prayer (as given in “Adam Bede”) was as 
follows: ‘‘ Jesus, Thou present Saviour! 
Thou hast known the depths of all sorrow; 
Thou hast entered that black darkness where 
God is not, and hast uttered the cry of the 
forsaken. Come, Lord, and gather of the 
fruits of Thy travail, and Thy pleading; 
stretch forth Thy hand, Thou Who art mighty 
to save to the uttermost, and rescue this lost 
one. She is clothed round with thick dark- 
ness ; the fetters of her sin are upon her, and 
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she cannot stir to come to Thee, she can 
only feel her heart is hard and she is helpless. 
, . - See, Lord, I bring her, as they of old 
brought the sick and helpless and Thou didst 
heal them ; I bear her on my arms and carry 
her before Thee. . . . Yea, Lord, Isee Thee 
coming through the darkness, coming like 
the morning with healing on Thy wings. The 
marks of Thine agony are upon Thee, I see 

| Thee, I see Thee, able and willing to save. 
Thou wilt not let her perish for ever. Come, 
mighty Saviour, let the dead hear Thy voice ; 
let the eyes of the blind be opened, let her 
see that God encompasses her ; let her 
tremble at nothing but the sin that cuts her 
off from Him. Melt the hard heart, unseal 
the closed lips, make her cry with her whole 
heart, ‘ Father, I have sinned.’ ”—“ ‘ Dinah,’ 
Hetty sobbed out, throwing her arms round 
Dinah’s neck, ‘I will speak—I will tell—I 
won't hide any more.’” 

And then came the confession. So again, 
the prayer delivered on Ellaston Green (called 
in the novel Hayslope), is reproduced much 
as it was given. In “Adam Bede” it ran 
thus: “ Saviour of sinners! when a poor 
woman, laden with sins, went out to the well 
to draw water, she found Thee sitting on the 
well. She knew Thee not; she had not 
sought Thee, her mind was dark, her life was 


unholy. But Thou didst speak to her ; Thou 
didst teach her, Thou didst show her that her 
life lay open before Thee, and yet Thou wast 
ready to give her that blessing which she 
never sought. Jesus! Thou art in the midst 


of us, and Thou knowest all men. If there 
is any here like that poor woman, if their 
minds are dark, their lives unholy—if they 
have come out—not seeking Thee, not desir- 
ing to be taught, deal with them according 
to the free mercy which Thou didst show to 
her. Speak to them, Lord, open their ears 
to my message, bring their sins to their minds, 
and make them thirst for the salvation Thou 
art ready to give.” At the close of the ser- 
mon, as given in “ Adam Bede,” it will be 
remembered how Bessy Cranage, who was 
listening to Dinah’s preaching, “ became 
quite pale, her wide open black eyes began 
to fill with tears, and her face was distorted 
like a little child’s before a burst of crying! 
‘Ah, poor blind child,’ Dinah went on, 
‘think if it should happen to you, as it once 
happened to a servant of God in the days of 
her vanity. She thought of her lace caps, 
and saved all her money to buy ’em. She 
thought nothing about how she might get a 
clean heart and right spirit. She only wanted 
to have better lace than other girls. And 





one day when she put her new cap on and 
looked in the glass, she saw a bleeding face 
crowned with thorns. That face is looking 
at you now;’ here Dinah pointed to a spot 
close in front of Bessy. ‘:Ah, tear off these 
follies! cast them away from you as if they 
were stinging adders. They are “stinging 
you, they are dragging you down into a dark 
bottomless pit, where you will sink for ever 
and for ever, and for ever, farther away from _ 
light and God.’ 

“ Bessy could bear it no longer, a great 
terror was upon her, and wrenching her ear- 
rings from her ears she threw them down 
before her, sobbing aloud.” 

This incident was actually true in Mrs. 
Evans’s ministry. True, also, was the story of 
the old man’s death in the brook on the com- 
mon, 'though it did not happen, as in the novel, 
to the father of Adam and Seth Bede (who 
lived till he was ninety, and died at Ellaston), 
but to an uncle by marriage of the authoress. 
The character of Mr. Irwine, the polished, 
scholarly clergyman of Donnithorne, is taken 
from that of Mr. Unwin, vicar of Ellaston. At 
Ellaston was settled the family of Poyser, 
who doubtless suggested to George Eliot the 
peculiar name which she has rendered so 
famous; the character of the immortal Mrs. 
Poyser herself, was taken from the authoress’s 
own aunt, Mrs. Richardson, and the Donni- 
thorne place and family are drawn from 
Arbury and the Newdigates. 

To return to Dinah. The portrait of her 
personalappearance asgiven in “ Adam Bede” 
is in some respects taken from life. “ It was 
a small oval face, of a uniform transparent 
whiteness, with an egg-like line of cheek and 
chin, a full but firm mouth, a delicate nostril, 
and a low perpendicular brow surmounted by 
an arch between smooth locks of pale reddish 
hair. The hair was drawn straight back 
behind the ears, and covered, except for an 
inch or two above the brow, by a net Quaker’s 
cap. The eyebrows, of the same colour as 
the hair, were perfectly horizontal, and firmly 
pencilled ; the eyelashes, though no darker, 
were long and abundant ; nothing.was left 
blurred or unfinished. It was one of those 
faces that make one think of white flowers 
with light touches of colour on their pure 
petals, The eyes had no peculiar beauty 
beyond that of expression. They looked so 
simple, so candid, so purely loving, that no 
accusing scowl, no light sneer, could help 
melting away before their glance.” This was 
the woman whose lovely nature and saintly 
life are drawn, yes, and not overdrawn, in the 
sweet picture of Dinah Morris. She and her 
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husband lived seven years in Derby and then 
removed to the Mill Houses near Wirksworth. 
Samuel Evans was overlooker at the mill, 
and there they brought up their family of two 
sons and two daughters. 

Time passed and changes came. Mr. 
Evans was no longer wanted at the mill, 
so:they. removed into Wirksworth itself, 
and here the devoted couple lived and 
laboured until their death. ‘They had many 
trials and suffered much hardship, poverty, 
and disappointment. Night and day Mrs. 
Evans was fetched to minister to the 
sick and dying. She gave up her whole 
life for others, spending and being spent. 
A small chapel was expressly built for her 
in the town, which was used.for some time, 
but as funds fell short, Mrs. Evans re- 
mained with the Wesleyans for the rest of 
her life in Wirksworth. And now for a few 
words about Wirksworth. Shut in by mills, 
at the beginning of the Peak of Derbyshire, 
lies this ancient quaint grey town, with its 
cruciform church. It has from time imme- 
morial been a great centre of the mining 
district ; the lead mines there were worked 
by the Romans and again by the Saxons, and 
were mentioned later on in Domesday Book. 


Wirksworth had its Barmote Court, and other ; 


relics of half-barbarous laws and obscure 


observances, and was brimful of old cus- 


toms. Nowhere was the Christinas season 
kept up with more scrupulous celebration. 
There was the Yule supper and posset which 
every true Wirksworth householder felt 
bound to have; the guisers, and hand-bell- 
ringers. ‘The curfew bell was always. rung 
there, and the annual “ wakes” celebrated 
with all due honour. 

The inhabitants had a sort of clannish 
loyalty to and pride in their old town, and 
were proud of themselves, too, as being 
Wirksworth men and women born and bred. 
No noisy railway trains, no bustle of the 
outer world, disturbed the grey, and rather 
self-sufficient quiet, of the isolated and primi- 
tive town, and nowhere could the “Old 
Leisure,”. whose memoir is given in “ Adam 
Bede,” be found in higher perfection than at 
Wirksworth, at the time when Samuel and 
Elizabeth Evans went to live there some 
forty years ago. Here, again, there was a 
great “revival,” for Wirksworth, notwith- 
standing its distinction in other ways, was, in 





the eyes of Mr. and Mrs, Evans, sunk in 
darkness. This was the scene of their last 
labours, and here it was that the authoress 
of “ Adam Bede,” with her father, visited her 
aunt, Mrs. Evans, and from herself received 
the heads of many of her prayers and ser- 
mons, and heard from her own lips many 
records and incidents of her beautiful life. It 
was at Wirksworth that “ Dinah ” died ; and 
those who were with her at the last could, in- 
deed, testify tosermons preached by her dying 
lips, as eloquent as those of earlier days at 
Nottingham and Ashbourne, on Roston Com- 
mon, or Ellaston Green. Her husband sur- 
vived her about nine years, and spent his 
latter days chiefly in visiting the sick and 
dying. Both he and his wife were buried at 
Wirksworth. In the Wesleyan chapel there 
is a tablet with the following inscription :— 
“‘ Erected by numerous friends to the memory 
of Elizabeth Evans, known to the world as 
‘Dinah Bede,’ who during many years pro- 
claimed alike in the open air, the sanc- 
tuary, and from house to house, the love 
of Christ. She died in the Lord, Novem- 
ber oth, 1849, aged 74 years. And of 
Samuel Evans, her husband, who was also 
a faithful local preacher and class leader in 
the Methodist Society. He finished his 
earthly course December 8th, 1859, aged 
81 years.” 

The writer of this sketch can faintly re- 
member being taken asa little child, by a nurse 
who was very friendly with the Evans family, 
to see Mrs. Evans (Dinah), then quite an old 
woman, with a calm, sweet face, and wearing 
the simple Quaker’s cap. Eut of Mr. Evans 
(Seth) the writer has a much stronger recol- 
lection ; and in the mind’s eye can see now his 
tall, spare, rather bent figure, dressed always 
in black, with knee-breeches ; his snow-white 
hair, and most benevolent and gentle face ; a 
truly reverend-looking old man. He was a 
well-known and most familiar character in 
Wirksworth, constantly to be seen flitting up 
and down the little by-ways and alleys, and 
in and out of the cottages. His special 
mission seemed to be thatrof visiting and 
praying with the sick and dying. Such, 1 
brief and bare outline, were the lives of some 
of the people who, in the pages of one of 
the most remarkable works of this century, 
have become personal friends of many of 
US. 

4. JOHNSON. 





LIGHT AT EVENTIDE. 


MET an old man in my way ; | 
For many years the light of day 


I 


Had been to him but memory ; 

Poor, blind, half-deaf, and lame was he: 
My heart was bent to sympathize, 
I looked toward the dead closed eyes, | 
Hopeful, by some apt words, a light 
To bring to mingle with his night. 





A falling tide was on the sand. 
Slowly, that he might understand, 


I said, 
“ The ebbing tide, and then the flood ; 
The darkest hour, then the dawn ; 
Death, then 1 
Some inner sun’s streaks in his face 
Shone on this image of his case, 
And twice, with Faith and Hope’s 
shine, 
He brightly filled my shortened line— 
Death, then the morn—Death, then the morn f 
E. G, CHARLESWORTH. 





A SPRAY OF LILIES. 
The Story of a Flower Serbice. 


By CAROLINE BIRLEY, AvutHor or “WE ARE SEVEN, A TALE FOR CHILDREN,” 
** BARNEY’S NEIGHBOUR,” ETC. 


CHAPTER III.—LAURENCE’S HOSPITAL. 


“ Up the spacious staircase wending, 
ere our feet no dust can raise, 
Then we pause in sudden wonder’ 
At the sight which meets our gaze: 
Tiny trays 
On tiny beds, 
And rows of tiny curly heads. 


“ Pale some faces are, and haggard, 
Dim and heavy some bright eyes, 
But around are cheerful nurses 
Who each with the other vies, 
Vies and tries 
Who best can tend 
The little sick ones God doth send.” 
From “Aunt Fudy’s Magazine.” 


“ PHYLLIS,” said Mr. Sherwood the 

next morning, “I am going to-day to 
London. Would you like to come with me, 
and take a last look at your lily ?” 

“ Yes, I would,” said Phyllis, blushing scar- 
let in her doubt as to whether her father spoke 
in earnest ; but he soon set her mind at rest. 

‘The flowers you saw in church,” he said, 
“‘ have all been sent-off by an early train this 
morning to that hospital of which I told you— 
Laurence’s Hospital. Iknow a lady who has 
just gone there to help to nurse the poor little 
children, and I want to goand see her. So, 
as you were a good little girl yesterday and 
pleased me very much, I will take you with 
me if you like, and then you will see for your- 
self how glad the little patients are to have 
these nosegays. I expect the ward will look 
quite gay and bright with them.” 

“It will be nice,” said Phyllis, giving a 
joyful little skip. ‘ Shall I goand ask Susan 
to get me ready ?” 

“No, not yet, darling,” said her mother. 
“ Father is not going until after you have had 
your dinner. But you canrun and tell Susan 
that I wish you to wear the white dress and 
hat that you wore yesterday.” 

This going out alone with her father was 
a great event to Phyllis, and she had very 
seldom been to London. Blithedale was 
not a very long way off from it, and now, 
within the last year, a new railroad had been 
made which took passengers up there in little 
over three-quarters of anhour. Phyllis liked 
the railway journey, and looked very im- 
portant as she sat opposite to her father, 
gazing out of the window, and finding plenty 
of amusement in watching the haymakers 
and the cattle in the fields. But it was even 
more delightful when at the London station 
her father called a hansom, and they drove 





through narrow streets, passing many little 
shops where rabbits, and pigeons, and par- 
rots, in cages, were exposed forsale. Phyllis 
wondered about each of them whether that 
was the one where Molly and Nancy Tibbits 
lived. 

At length the hansom stopped at the door 
of a large white building with ‘ Laurence’s 
Hospital” marked in big letters upon the 
front, and the driver was paid and sent away. 
As Mr. Sherwood had hardly ever taken out 
Phyllis by himself to see strangers, he began 
to feel slightly anxious with regard to her 
behaviour; and as they stood upon the steps, 
waiting for the bell to be answered, he thought 
he might as well give her a few directions. 

“Now, remember, Phyllis,” he said, hur- 
riedly, ‘you mustn’t be shy and stupid ; and 
you may go up and talk to the children in 
their beds. And if any grown-up people are 
kind enough to speak to you, be sure you 
look up at them and answer properly ; and 
you must shake hands nicely with them, and 
say ‘ How do you do?’” 

Phyllis, gave him such a wondering look. 
**T always do,” she answered, with reproach- 
ful emphasis, just as the door was opened by 
the porter, who promptly ushered them into 
the children’s ward. 

In spite, however, of Phyllis’s confidence 
in her own manners, she was glad enough to 
cling tightly to her father’s hand when first 
she found herself in a long narrow room with 
a number of little iron bedsteads in it. In 
almost every bedstead was a child, and each 
child had on a scarlet jacket. 

Do any of you think that a Children’s 
Hospital must be necessarily a sad and pain- 
ful sight? If so, you should have seen the 
children here. Some few of them, of course, 
were very, very ill, and lay quite motionless 
with closed eyes, and without a trace of colour 
on their cheeks ; but by far the greater num- 
ber of the little invalids were sitting up in 
bed, playing with some favourite toy, looking 
at a picture-book, or talking either to a visitor 
or to some small owner of a vacant cot who 
was sufficiently recovered to be able to be 
up and dressed. A narrow piece of wood, 
serving as a table, was put across the bed for 


any child who wanted one, and, on these,’ 


china tea-things, regiments of tin soldiers, 
and sets of drawing-room and kitchen furni- 
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ture for dolls, were being slowly and carefully 
spread out by thin and feeble little fingers. 
Other treasures, in readiness to be played 
with in their turn, stood upon the locker 
which was beside each couch. 

And the flowers! As the poet has lately 
written with such beauty— 
“Flowers to these ‘spirits in prison’ are all they can 

know of the spring ; 
They freshen and sweeten the wards like the wafts of an 
angel’s wing.” 

And the arrival that morning of the great 
hampers containing bright fragrant blossoms 
from the country, made this a day to be long 
remembered when the present inmates of the 
hospital had gone back to their dull and 
dreary-looking houses. The children, with 
glad, excited faces, had watched the unpack- 
ing of the nosegays, and seen the kind nurses 
arrange them to the best advantage about | 
the fireplaces, and on the chimney-pieces, at | 
each end of the long ward ; and vases of ail | 
shapes and sizes had been gathered together | 
to adorn some tables in the centre of the room. | 
Starry clematis, white and purple, and grace- | 
ful sprays of crimson fuchsia hung there 
among more homely blossoms of larkspur, 
monkshood, and snapdragon, which, with 
sweet-smelling musk and the delicate, fast- 
fading queen of the meadow, could be enjoyed 
and seen by all. But beyond these common 
possessions, each child had begged fora posy 
‘—a little posy—of its own. And when the 
nurses carried some bunches round the ward, 
that the young petitioners might pick out 
from them the flowers that they liked best, 
though occasionally a rare one would be taken 
for the sake of its brilliant colouring, far 
more often the choice fell upon a kind which 
had been known and loved before. “I'd 
rather have this, because So-and-so in our 





alley has got one like it in his window,” was | 


given more than once as an all-sufficient 
reason for taking a less attractive-looking 
bloom. It was quite a business to find cups 


and glasses enough to hold these special | 
treasures, although several of the children | 


could not bring themselves to spare theirs, 
even to be put in watef close beside them, 
but kept them clasped fondly in their hot and 
languid hands. 

This being an extra visitors’ day, in honour 
of the flowers, there were a great many people 
inthe hospital, both rich and poor. Fora 
few minutes Phyllis felt quite bewildered and 
confused by seeing so many strangers and 
hearing such a buzz of talk. While her father 
was speaking with one of the nurses, who were 
all easily distinguished by their blue dresses 


and neat white caps and aprons, she had 
leisure to observe the scene. Kind friends 
of the institution who took a real interest in 
its welfare, were talking pleasantly to two or 
three new-comers, who not chancing to have 
visitors of their own that day, might otherwise 
have felt a little bit forlorn at the sight of the 


| joyous meetings between father and daughter, 
| mother and son, ‘brother and sister, which 


were taking place around them. Phyllis’s 
eyes wandered aimlessly from one group to 
another until they saw something which made 
her at once forget her surroundings and her 
shyness. 

“* My lilies! Oh, my lilies !” she said, in 
her clear young voice ; and pulling her hand 
out of her father’s, she sprang forward to a 
bed which stood a little way from her. 

At the same moment a child in hat and 
jacket, who had been sitting beside that bed 
with her back towards Phyllis, turned round 
at the sound of those fresh accents, and, 
seeing who was the speaker, exclaimed with 
quick, delighted recognition— 

“The little lady! Molly, our little lady!” 
| For the child was Nancy Tibbits. 
| Ah, but Molly! Molly was lying in that 
| little bed with her head upon the pillow, and 
her small, wan face looking almost as white 
as the spotless linen near it. She was very, 
very still, and had spoken but little in reply 
to Nancy’s chatter; but that she was pleased 
by it was evident from the faint smiles which 
played ‘frequently about her lips, and from 
the sympathetic pressure of the slight fingers 
which were held in Nancy’s grasp. Beside 
her, on the coverlet, lay the spray of lilies— 
Phyllis Sherwood’s lilies— 


“Tts stately stem 
. . crowned with a snow-white diadem.” 





And every now and then she opened her 
dark eyes to cast a loving glance upon it. 
They opened again once more in answer to 
her sister’s call, and shone with sudden and 
unusual animation as Phyllis drew close to 
her and said— 
| “Thoseare my lilies. Igave them. They 
| grew in my own garden. But, oh, Molly, 
| you are ill!” 
| “Ay, that she is!” said Nancy, speaking 
| as if somehow or other that fact were much 
/to Molly’s credit. ‘And she has. been 
| worse. At first we thought that she was 
like to die, but now she’s so much better 
| that she is to come back home to us next 
week.” 

Molly did #o¢ smile at this prospect, and 
Phyllis asked her gently— 
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“ What makes you ill? Have you got the 
measles?” For that was Phyllis’s sole ex- 
perience of being kept in bed herself. 

“No,” said Molly, with a slight shudder 
at the former question, and a sign to Nancy 
to explain. So she took up the story. 

“No; it’s an accident case,” she said. “It 
was one night, not long after our treat in the 
country, that time when we saw you, you 
know. I had a bit of a sore throat, and 
was busy helping mother, too, with some sick 
animals that I’d had more to do with than 
Molly had. So when it got time to fetch 
father home from the Crown and Anchor, 
she said as’ Molly must be the one to go. I 


begged to go instead, because of Molly being | 


feared, but she said as that was ridiculous 
nonsense, and she’d have none of it. Well, 
as luck would have it, there was a row on 
when Molly got there, and father wouldn’t 
come away. So Molly had to stand and 
wait till he was ready ; and in the scuffle— 
for it was real fighting, you understand, not 
just words—she got knocked down by some 
one (it wasn’t father), and her head was 
broke against the door.” 

“Where? I don’t see,” said Phyllis, 
anxiously, “ Didn’t it hurt you dreadfully ? 
Did you cry a great, great deal?” 

“T didn’t know,” said Molly—-“ I didn’t 
know nothing till I woke up here in this bed, 
and found Nurse Elly putting cold stuff on 
my head. It’s at the back; that’s why you 
don’t see anything of it. Yes, it did ache 
terrible ; but it’s nearly well now—only I’m 
not,” ended Molly, wearily. 

“ That’s Nurse Elly standing talking to the 
parson there,” said Nancy. “He is a tall 
man,” she added, staring up at him. 

“‘ That’s father,” said Phyllis, proudly. 

“Our father is coming to see Molly this 
afternoon, and to take me back,” said Nancy. 
‘It was a neighbour brought me. He did 
come to his senses,” she continued, reverting 
to her father, “ when he found out what had 
come to Molly. And he picked her up, and 
just showed her to mother, and then carried 
her right off here. He knew, if any one 
could cure her, it would be Dr. Fielding. 
He has cured such a many that we know.” 

“Look! here he comes,” said Molly, with 
a radiant look upon her face. “It’s not 
his proper hour. He must have come to see 
our flowers.” 

Whatever the cause, there was no doubt 
about the pleasure that his coming gave. 
Little black, brown, auburn, sandy, and flaxen 
heads all turned eagerly towards the door- 
way, eyes of every hue brightened into wel- 


———— 


come, at the entrance of the loved house- 
surgeon to the children’s ward. You had 
only to look at him to feel confidence, for in 
his kind and thoughtful face even a child 
could read unconsciously the tokens of rare 
gentleness and strength. Once, a year ago, 
| he had nearly died of fever, and then, if not 
before, the people of the neighbourhood 
| knew how much they owed to him, and loved 
him. 

As Dr. Fielding moved along from one 
cot to another, with cheery, pleasant words 
| of greeting to his little patients, flowers— 
| even their own cherished, precious flowers— 
| were pressed on his acceptance. He had 

quite a bunch of them by the time he made 
his way to Molly Tibbits’ side. Phyllis had 
perched herself upon the bed, and bright 
rays of summer sunshine stole in through a 
window up above her, and played among her 
clouds of golden hair. The doctor gave her 
a very friendly glance. 

“Well, Molly, I see that you have got a 
very beautiful flower of your own, and another 
visitor, too,” he said, with a mental repetition 
of his adjectives, ‘‘very beautiful,” for Phyllis 
also. He did not often see now such a 
specimen of fair, happy, healthy childhood 
as she presented. 

“This was er lily, It grew in her own 
garden. But I guess she didn’t know that 





way of introduction of her friend. 

“No, I didn’t,” said Phyllis. 

Dr. Fielding’s quick ear noted the new 
sound of returning energy in Molly’s feeble 
voice. “I am glad you have come to see 
Molly. You have done her good,” he said 
presently to Phyllis, before crossing the room 
to Mr. Sherwood, whom he had suddenly 
perceived, and with whom he was ac- 
quainted. 

The two gentlemen and Nurse Elly—who 
was really Miss Fielding, and a sister of the 
surgeon’s—began to talk of little Molly. 

“Hers is just one of those cases which 
trouble and perplex us,” said Dr. Fielding. 
‘My sister,” with a smile at her—“ my sister, 
I know, thinks me very hard-hearted for say- 
ing that she must be discharged next week ; 
but there seems no help for it. The injury 
to her head has healed, and her extreme 
lassitude and weakness, the result of the 
shock to her nervous system, can only be 
cyred by a long coursé of good food, pure 
air, and kind and judicious management. 
In fact, she ought not to be here now, for 
every day cases of more pressing need, such 








she was sending it for me,” said Molly, by 


as the hospital is really intended for, are. 
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brought before us, and we have not room for 
all. But, on the other hand, ‘it is hard to 


send her back, knowing, as we do, that in her | 
own home she will get none of the things | 


she needs, and will therefore probably lose 
ground each day. The nurses are, of course, 
supposed to have no favourites,” he added 
archly, “or else I might imagine that my 
sister was urging me to keep Molly here 
jonger, as much for her own sake as for the 
child’s. She cannot bear to think of parting 
with her.” 

Nurse Elly sighed and smiled. 

“T am afraid I can’t deny the charge of 
partiality,” she remarked, “in the face of such 
a stubborn fact as that big lily. Yes, Barney, 
I am quite aware that a beauty like that 


ought to be common property; but it was so | 


nice to see Molly’s face light up as I was 
carrying it past her cot, that I really couldn’t 
help stopping to show it to her, and then 
asking her if she would like to have it for her 
own. Well, it’s one comfort that nobody 
seems to grudge it to her. She is so sweet, 
and gentle, and affectionate, that the other 
children even, are just as fond of her as I 
am. Poor child! I can see she shrinks from 
going home yet to the noise and roughness 
of the life, though she has a good, kind 
mother, and her father is both sorry and 
ashamed of what has happened. He is 
coming to see her later on this after- 
noon.” 

“Tt ought to be a lesson to him,” said 
Mr. Sherwood. 
you about the little girlk In my parish, at 
Blithedale, there is a small Convalescent 
Home for Children, in which I have the 
power of filling up a certain number of 
vacancies. There is one now; so if you 
really think it advisable, I can make arrange- 
ments for Molly to be received there as soon 
as she leaves here. The matron is an excel- 
lent woman, and is sure to take good care of 
her.” 

“The very thing,” said Nurse Elly, grate- 
fully. ‘ Oh, thank you, Mr. Sherwood.” 

So when Phyllis and her father were again 
seated in a hansom on their way back to the | 


‘*‘ But I see a way to helping | 


|and to show her the plant whereon that 
| spray of lilies grew. 

| But why are there /Arce little girls who 
stand beside it this fine August afternoon ? 
| Why, because kind Mrs. Sherwood, dis- 
| covering what a terrible disappointment it 
| was to poor little Nancy to have this further 
| separation from her sister, found a nice 
| woman living in one of the cottages at Blithe- 
| dale, who willingly consented to take charge 
of Nancy fora week. So she too could visit 
Molly, and enjoy the country air. Her 
coming was kept a great secret from Molly, 
who knew nothing at all about it until she 
arrived for this little tea-party at the Rectory, 
and found Nancy there. 

That was a glad surprise for Molly ; and 
for Nancy there was the joy of hearing that 
Molly was so much better that it would not 
now be very, very long before she was strong 
enough to go back to their home—to a home, 
moreover, that would be far more happy and 
quiet and ¢omfortable than she had ever 
known it, since their father had, as he ex- 
| pressed it, “turned over a new leaf,” and had 
| resolved, God helping him, never again to 
| cross the threshold of the Crown and Anchor, 
| or any other public-house. 

“This is my garden, and this is my lily- 
plant,” said Phyllis. “ But there are no 
| flowerson it now. There won’t be any more 
| until next year.” 

No. The only spray of lilies which had 
| grown there, had long since withered and 
been thrown away; but had it not accom- 
plished a good work? Phyllis’s gift of it, as 
| we have seen, caused her father to take her 
| to the hospital to see the pleasure which it 
| gave, and that visit was the means of his 
finding out just what was wanted for the 
| restoration of Molly’s health. Happily he 
| was in a position to supply her needs. 
| Then do you mean to say, perhaps you 
ask, that if Phyllis Sherwood had been selfish 





| 


|and had kept .her spray of lilies to herself, 


Molly Tibbits must have drooped and 
languished, and, may be, perished in the end, 
under the hard conditions of a life which 
was unsuited to her still enfeebled frame ? 


station, and Phyllis nestled up against him, | Nay! To say that positively would be to 
saying, “ Father, I’m glad now that I let | doubt the power and goodness of the 
Molly have my lily,” he was able to tell her | Almighty Father, who provides His children 
of this scheme. And about ten days later | with whatever it is right for them to have. 
Molly came down to the Home at Blithe- | But at least Phyllis herself would have lost 
dale, which was not far from the Rectory, to | the joy and privilege of being used by Him 
be taken care of until she was quite strong. | in this instance as an instrument for good, 
Phyllis was allowed not only to go there | and of laying up her frail treasure in the 
sometimes to see her, but to invite her to | Heavenly Country where alone the flowers * 
have tea with her one day in her own nursery, | are everlasting flowers. 





THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: ‘‘I love to hear the story.” 
Lesson: Heb. i. 1—6. 


ESUS was born in a little town called 

Bethlehem, in Palestine. It was while 

Herod the Great was King of Judea, and the 
Cesars still reigned in Rome. 

Every Christmas time, through all Christen- 
dom, the church bells sway above the head 
of townsmen and villagers, wise men and 
ignorant, princes and beggars, old men and 
little children, over ivied cottage homes, over 
high-walled prison-houses with their prisoners, 
and over the tramps in the vagrant wards of 
workhouses, glad with the tidings that “ Unto 
us,” unto us a//, without any difference, “a 
child is born.” We forget Herod the Great 
and Cesar Augustus, with their frescoed 
palaces, and sumptuous fare, and gold and 
silver plate, and chariots and blazoned ban- 
ners, and spearmen, and recall the picture of 
a good, kind carpenter, with his wife by his 
side and a little suckling at her breast, 
gathered into a corner of a stable, out of the 
way of a stableman busy with his crowd of 
cattle, and we wish that we could really stand 
with that busy ostler and see, if only just for 
one moment, the sight he saw. But, happily 
for us all, it is not the sight of that divine 
child in Mary’s arms we need to see, for to all 
appearances that dear mite of a thing was 
like most of the babes that come into 
mothers’ arms in our own homes, and in 
homes throughout the world. The little 


crumpled face, the tiny rosebud mouth, the’ 


two peeping eyes, the velvet-soft, peach- 
like skin, and all the magic beauty of small, 
rounded limbs—all was there ; but this sweet 
bit of flesh profiteth little. It is not that 
which is the precious thing, but the spirit 
in it. 

The ostler there had a peep at the little 
face. Perhaps the farmers, some of them, did 
so too, and I should not wonder if the great- 
eyed oxen, standing with their bowed heads, 
munching their hay in their stalls, caught 
sight of him, too. I saw the other day a 
lovely dog rear itself up on its hind legs, with 
its two paws resting upon a mother’s knee, 
whilst it bent its head and looked down 
affectionately at the baby which lay asleep 
in her lap. But we must not look at the 
babe of Bethlehem as these creatures can look, 
but as the eyes of our understandings alone 





can do. We must see as the angels saw, 
who saw as these could not see, what that 
baby means, what grand message its silent 
coming brings to the earth. For it is the 
most solemn event of time. It is no less 
than ¢he coming of God into His world. 

I rejoice to think that the number of the 
lovely deeds which have been done, the 
lovely events which have happened since 
this old world began, is simply countless, But 
God’s choice of “4e way in which He would 
come into the world, for the immensity of its 
glory, passes all. 

Just think of it, dear child! A baby is in 
a stable, its only companions a man and a 
woman and a few sleeping cattle. It is 
night. The world is all asleep, save perhaps 
Only a stable man and those two people 
there, poking about by the light of a lamp, 
unpacking a little bundle.. It seems as if 
nothing had happened. Only a dear baby 
is born, And they “lay it in a manger,” 
and themselves lie down to sleep upon a 
heap of barley straw ! 

A stable is not a very grand place: the 
birth of a baby is not a very uncommon 
event ; yet to the angels, what has happened 
has turned Bethlehem into heaven, and fora 
while their countless millions worship there. 

I think they must have known what the 
prophets had told, how God the Lord would 
come and visit the earth; for were not those 
prophets now in heaven? Perhaps they had 
looked down on its green fields, and seas, and 
mountains, and asked themselves, “ How will 
He come?” He who had created all the 
splendours of the sun, and moon, and stars, 
and the earth and all that is therein, and the 
sea and all that therein is, when He Himself 
should come, ow would he come? For we 
must not think that the angels know the ways 
of God. They are utterly past finding out.to 
us, and we are only ‘‘a little” lower than the 
angels, Sothey might have pictured to them- 
selves something like the stupendous pomp 
belonging to the scenes in the book of the 
Revelation of St. John; with herald angels 
and archangels, and the sound of trumpets, 
and the glitter of chariots, the chariots of God 
which are twenty thousand, and thousands 
of thousands, and flashing swords of bright 
legions, in long processions, treading their 
way down the heights of heaven, coming 
towards the earth, and all people crowding 
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by His command sadly and slowly to the 
jace where, prepared or unprepared, they 
should meet their God. 

And lo! He has come! No stir in the 
heavens! Noheralds! He does not lift up His 
yoice nor cry even in the streets; not a foot- 
step isheard. They see Him come as a gentle 
babe to a mother’s love. And the moment 
it is done, they see the reason of it ; and are 
bewildered and enraptured with the unutter- 
able loveliness of it. 

For whatever the angels might have fancied, 
we do know what they said. And what did 
they say? They said this, my child: that 
this passed all they had ever known, and 
was destined at once to make beautiful man’s 
thoughts of God and be great joy to all 
people. 

And how wonderfully is it so! 
think you would the. men and women of 
Palestine have expected had the cry of the 


grand prophets rung through their streets | 
that winter night, “ Behold your God ! | 
“For He | 
cometh!” This night “ He cometh to judge | 


Prepare to meet your God!” 


the world!” “At midnight shall a cry be 
heard.” God! to-night! Perhaps even you, 
young as you are, can imagine better than 
any words of mine can tell you what com- 
motions of alarm, and weepings, and pray- 
ings! What lamentation and remorse, what 
anticipations of wrath would have shook the 
What flying to 
dark corners of dens and caves of rocks there 
would have been to hide them from so dread- 
ful a sight. As moment by moment the mid- 
night approached, distress would increase till 
literally they would sicken and die with fear. 

But as it was, they simply went to bed and 
spent a quiet night, while the ostler cleaned 
a corner of the stable for Him. That was all. 

And at midnight there was a cry heard! 
But it struck no terror. ‘The ostler said, 
“That’s a baby,” and some of the lighter 
sleeping cattle just roused themselves and 
fell asleep again. “A child was born!” 

Now, can you not see how very different 
God must really be from what men think 
about Him? Does not this manner of His 
coming to men show how untrue all hard 
and unkind thoughts of Him must be ? 

It has. been said that “conscience makes 
cowards of us all,” but I think, my child, it is 
more solemnly and awfully true that con- 
science makes liars of us all. Our thoughts 
bear false witness, false witness against God, 
and our hearts believe their witness and so 
we grow to dread and hate Him. 

Think how beautifully, gently and powerfully 


What | 


this Coming “judges” people, who, because 
He is great, think Him terrible. Look at that 
little mute mouth in the manger there, and 
let its silence reprove your fears. Gaze and 
gaze on that tiny arm, and let it get the 
victory for God. This is God’s judgment 
on man’s thoughts of Him; His greatness and 
| righteousness pleading for our trust. He 
| would reconcile His frightened people unto 
Himself; so a child is born. 

There is one Psalm (xcviii.) that seems to 
| me to be the Psalm of the Nativity; its singer 
| might have sung it at the manger: “‘ Make a 

joyful noise unto the Lord, all the earth ; 
make a loud noise, and rejoice, and sing 
praise. Sing unto the Lord with the harp, 
and thé voice of a psalm. With trumpets 
|and sound of cornet, make a joyful noise 
before the-Lord, the King. Let the sea roar, 
and the fulness thereof ; the world, and they 
that dwell therein. Let the floods clap their 
hands : let the hills be joyful together defore 
the Lord; for He cometh to judge the earth: 
with righteousness shall He judge the world, 
and the people with equity.” 

Thus then the righteous God comes into 

| His sinful world, judges you and me. Had it 
| been yours to live in Bethlehem then, had 
| you been warned what was to happen, how 
| terrified would you have been! God coming! 
| To your town! Inthe night! To you! 
O my child, how silly we all are!: How 
| wretchedly do we wrong God! Our sin, our 
| badness it is that makes us so utterly, so 
| wretchedly, wickedly wrong about Him. So 
let this gentle coming in the quiet night, in 
| the gentlest of gentle ways, drive away, and 
for ever keep away, all tormenting fears, and 
let us be glad that it is in such a God we 
_ have to trust to make us good. 

And while sin lasts in us, let us take His 
word, especially the unutterably lovely word 
which is in that Coming, and.believe it till 
sin goes away, and belief gives place to 
knowledge of Him. 

When we know Him, / shall be the glad 
tidings; He Himself our great joy. Then 
will it be the most easy and delightful thing to 
serve Him and worship Him for ever. 





SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ While shepherds, watched.” 
“og Lesson : Lake ii. nee ~— 

So that night when Jesus was born, while 
the oxen went to sleep and the ostler went to 
bed, the angels, enraptured, bounded through 
the night and sang in the skies, as though 
some new gifts and joyous liberties had come 





to them. 





The Angels over Bethlehem. 
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‘Glorious things had they seen God do 
from the beginning. He said, “ Let there be | 
light on the darkened floods and mountains 
of the earth.” And the sun came. Now He 
says, “‘ Let there be light upon the darkened 
minds and hearts of men.” And a baby came. 
And the angels who saw the first purple morn- 
ing break over the world call this little light 
to lighten the mind a deeper wonder, a higher 
glory, the very highest glory of all! 

If we did not know what it all meant, it 
would seem very wonderful that angels should 
have been thrilled so with the sight of a baby, 
and become reverent before, perhaps, a rickety 
old manger, and leaving the worship of the 
golden city, go worship in a crowded stable. 

But it revealed a beautifulness of the God 
they loved, in a way altogether unperceived 
before, and they could not help themselves. 
Those very angels who would not let the 
good John falldown and worship the loveliness 
there was in them, now themselves fall down 
and worship the loveliness in the form of that 
baby. The very angel who forbad the over- 
come John and said so earnestly, “See thou 
do it not; worship God,” one of the grand 
old prophets glorified in heaven, here joins 
with all the rest of them (for we are told there 
was not one exception, “a// the angels of 
God” worshipped him) in the worship of a 
tiny mite, just “introduced into the world,” 
a carpenter’s child, born in a stable. 

For neither angel form, nor prophet glori- 
fied, could reveal such depth and height of the 
tenderness. of the glory of God, as this gentle 
coming into His world. He took on Him the 
form of a man, and the quiet advent of a babe. 

What more natural, more easy, more de- 
lightful than that they should fall down before 
such altogether unlooked-for beauty in God ; 
for life eternal is to know Him. And with the 
new knowledge came a new throb and rapture 
towards Him. Their eyes had not seen, their 
ears had not heard, neither had it entered 
into their hearts to conceive such methods of 
revelation ; their hearts seem to bound and 
sing with enraptured surprise. 

Now I want your hearts too to bound and 
sing, as they can do and will do—indeed, 
must do, for they cannot help themselves— 
when you once see this babe, not as the cattle 
could see Him, but as only angels and men 
with souls, souls born for God, can see Him. 
For it is because this babe in the manger is 
a new glimpse of God that these angels are 
glad. And their gladness is for “ people,” 
too, for ad/ people. 

For this babe says something to us about 





our God. It means that God is lovely with 
XIII—10 


those simple, quite nameless beauties we 
cannot but admire in a babe; that uncon- 
scious beauty, that harmless gentleness which 
is a young child’s especial glory, is also the 
especial glory of God, the Almighty, the 
Eternal God. 

Yes, this is the beauty of Bethlehem :—this 
little, unnamed, gentle baby lying there in 
that manger is likest of all things to the great 
God of heaven. Do not fancy that those dear 
little limbs there, so tenderly handled by a 
loving, wondering mother, are in any sense 
like God. They are flesh and blood, “ made 
under the law” which makes you and me; 
makes us, too, as the Bible tells us, out of 
the lowest parts of the earth, out of mere 
“dust.” For the dust is turned, by little 
roots and the sun and the rain, into grass 
and corn and apples; and the grass and corn 
and apples are turned into joints of meat 
and loaves of bread and cups of milk, and 
tarts and dessert; and these, again, are eaten 
and turned into flesh and blood for these 
bodies of ours, that we may live and grow in 
them. No, my little friend, flesh and blood 
is not even ws, much less can it be God. 
The body of Jesus was never even like God. 
It was only “a form,” the form of a man, 
and the great God has no form. God is a 
Spirit, and it is the Spirit in Jesus which is 
like God; his dear, lovely, lovable disposi- 
tion which you shall hear a great deal more 
about as we get farther on with our story of 
His divine childhood, and which He gave 
out, as the Gospels tell us, in His manhood 
in such glory to the world. 

Yet though God has no form, we men and 
women and children cannot think of Him 
without a form. So good men, in their 
happiest moments, have found for themselves 
many sorts of forms. They have thought of 
Him as like the sun; and so He is, in some 
things, especially in the warmth and beauty 
and full summer that He makes in the souls 
that love Him. They have thought of Him 
as like a star; and so He is, in His gentle, 
constant love. They have thought of Him 
as like a warrior and a king; and so He is, 
if we think of the things He can destroy, the 
enemies he can conquer by His infinite kind- 
ness. But prettier still: the feelings about 
Him have stirred some to dare to think Him 
like a father when he is looking on a little 
cripple child and full of pity; like a mother, 
with her comfortable arms around the baby 
she has lulled to sleep on her wonderful 
bosom. But whoever thought of Him as 
like the babe itself? None—no, not one, 
from the beginning of the world. 
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But go with the angels to the manger and 
gaze and gaze. See a father pitying a little 
frail stranger, afraid to touch it lest he 
should hurt those dear tiny limbs. See 
too, a mother comforting her amazing and 
heavenly gift, her own babe and suckling. 
Beautiful sight! Fair images of God are 
there. “God created man in His own 
image. Male and female made He them.” 
But the angels point to lovelier spiritual 
loveliness, and tell a brighter story than 
that sweet old story of creation. Listen 
to their words. “This day in the city of 
David is born... the Lord.” There, in 
that little form, which touches the man, 
which enamours the mother, which, in its 
gentleness, is the truest ruler among all 
people, go see the Spirit of Him who was 
and is, and is for evermore. 

I have not told you of any ugly forms of 
God which men in their poor blundering 
minds have shaped to themselves as like 
God ; in what dull and coarse and little and 
mean-and wretched ways they have thought 
of Him, nor did the angels do so. That 
night, at least, they had no room for men’s 
blunders, only for God’s glory. Many a 
heart had chosen an image for its thought 
of God, which was full of life and gladness, 
symbols of Him from the fairest sights and 
sounds around them, and had gone through 
life their happy, strong, ennobled way in the 
genuine joy and love of Him. To them, 
everything in God was great and glorious, 
and they longed far more that their ideas of 
God should pass to their children and their 
children’s children after them, than that their 
money and houses and lands should do so. 

But this winter’s night, while the stars look 
out of the frosty sky above them and the 
sheep lie sleeping in the silent fields far down 
below, these angels lead the world to a newer, 
still grander image of the character and dis- 
position of the God they adore, than the 
brightest, most beautiful thoughts of men—to 
their image, to their very highest conception 
of His lovely glory. ‘They take us by the 
hand and lead us to a stable, beneath an un- 
ceiled roof, where they themselves first fall 
down on their faces and pour out their 
hearts in reverent delight before a babe in a 
mother’s embrace, and then call upon all 
people to take that same babe as their image 
of God 
THIRD EVENING. 


Opening 5 in ~ I _— — name of Jesus.” 
6—14. 


I have been machete to you about the 
manger and the angels only because I want 





to help you to understand the childhood of 
Jesus, and to see, in your minds, the divine 
boy going His lovely way through ordinary 
boy life in Nazareth. So I cannot let you 
leave the. babe in the manger yet; for it is 
at themanger we learn what musthave been His 
boyhood’s spirit. It was that sweet harm- 
lessness, so common in babes, so rare in boys, 
indeed in anybody grown beyond a mere 
childhood, which made Him as beautiful in 
boyhood’s ‘strength as if He were a mere babe; 
beautiful with just the beauty with which His 
Father in heaven is beautiful to all His crea- 
tures there. That simple spiritual babe-like 
loveliness, which since Bethlehem, the world 
has learnt to call “the grace of God,” was 
always upon Him. One day, soon, I shall 
want you to shut your eyes and try to see Him 
among all the little duties which His years and 
lot gave him to do at six, at twelve, and at 
fifteen years old. We will try to fancy Him 
when those young rosy fingers, now clenched 
into a lovely fist which Mary so often lifts up 
to her lips to kiss, are holding the pen, and 
with His comrades at school, He bends His 
head over His parchment and tries patiently 
to.make lines just like His copy. But if we 
are to do this we must know what the grace 
of God is, and remember that that grace was 
upon Him then. I shall want you tofancy Him 
when, still stronger, the same fingers grip the 
handle of the saw which his father used, and 
which the world would giveall its crown jewels 
to behold ; that grace was still upon Him then. 
I shall want you to try to see Him among 
enemies and friends, in the playground with 
the mirthful, in the temple with the learned, 
in the market-place with the salesmen, on the 
farms and boats at work for His employers, 
in the homes with the poor, in the fields 
with the birds and flowers, and to see that 
sweet grace on Him there. And we are 
sure it was there, because we. know it was 
with Him at His birth, and that it did not 
leave Him once in all the bustle and bitter 
trials of His grown-up life. Even amid the 
din and scoffs of Calvary, when the mother 
who had kissed his tender hand as a babe, 
saw it driven through with a nail into the 
wood of the cross to nail it there, the harm- 
less simplicity of His baby heart was fresh and 
lovely still. 

I am not going to talk to you about the 
manhood of Jesus, but I must have you, 
while you stand by this great and gentle 
manger, to remember that the spirit of Jesus 
never changed. He grew rich, and knew what 
His riches were : the treasures of heaven. But 
growing rich made no difference to His spirit. 
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It was just as simple as though He had no- 

thing. ‘The poorest throbbed with as ready 

a joy at the sight of Him as they did at a 
p at their own dear babes. 

He grew to be a public character, and full 
of activities and energies. But a busy life 
and a great fame left Him as calm and gentle, 
as free from narrowness and fuss, as when He 
lay smiling upon a doting mother’s knee. 
To all, to pompous rulers and to timid 
beggars, and to little strange children poking 
about among the crowd, in things great and 
small, He was equally lovely. He grew 
wise, and knew what was in the hearts of the 
men and women about him ; what ingratitude 
and hollowness and badness there were there. 
But the knowledge never made him sour or 
vindictive. He bore Himself to all of them 
just as, a sweet unconscious babe, He had 
borne Himself to the shepherds and the Wise 
Men, to the ostler and the angels, and to the 
young folks of Bethlehem, who stole softly 
into the stable for just a smile. His babe’s 
fair fresh heart was there. He became great 
and terrible in power ; but though the strong 
winds stopped at His bidding, and the pale, 
still dead came back to life again at His will, 
power so majestic as that did not soil, nor 


spot, nor wrinkle the pure innocent harmless | 
loveliness of His baby heart. That He was so | 


strong did not make His enemies even afraid 
of Him ; they knew, though He was so strong, 
he was so harmless and good. 

And this simple spiritual power of a babe 
was the secret of His boyhood’s knowledge of 
God: While a mere child, because He was 
of pure, baby-pure heart, He garnered in His 
young spirit the blessedness which in man- 
hood He spoke of to the world. 

He took sweet peace wherever He went, as 
a babe makes peace by its smile, gives 
sweetness, and is blessed. 

He lived just as though He were nobody, 
and had nothing, and this poverty of spirit, 
He found, was the spirit which breathed the 
very air of heaven with every breath. 

He was poor, perhaps laughed at ; but He 
grew to mourn that everybody was not a little 
child, and to long that they might be babes 
and sucklings in heart; for to be that, He 
knew, was to be wise, and strong, and blessed. 

And the good people who used to go up 
and talk to Him were astonished at the sweet 
simple heavenliness of His spirit. 

But Jesus was more than this, He was not 
only the same yesterday and to-day, He is 
the same for ever. -In the invisible world 
where He has now gone, He is Jesus of Naza- 
reth there. That sweet heavenly charm no 








other boy in Nazareth possessed, and which 
the people wisely called the grace of God, 
is with Him still. That same lovely gentle- 
ness of power and wisdom and purity which 
gave Him dominion over the simple, natural- 
hearted women who wept when he was dead, 
gives Him dominion over all the inhabitants 
of heaven. When you pray, you rightly 
say— 

7 “Gentle Jesus, meek and mild.’’ 
He is a Lamb in the midst of the throne, 
as He was in the midst of the hay in the 
manger, and in the midst of the cruel crowd 
on Calvary. 

I shall want you to imagine in due time 
a growing boy, growing in stature, with His 
birth-beauty still upon Him; in strength of 
spirit like the rest of boys, but the gentle 
splendour of God making him fairer than 
them all. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “‘ Come, sing with holy gladness.” 
Lesson: Phil. ii. 3—11. 

Now let me tell you a tale, which will help 
you to understand how the grace of Jesus 
was something to be seen and felt, Itisa 
tale of a stolen child; she was the daughter of 
an Italian nobleman stolen while a baby, and 
so soon after her birth that she was almost 
| born among the gipsies with whom she lived, 

She was now nine. years old, and she 
| had strangely sweet ways with her, so all the 
'gipsies agreed. She was not like her com- 
panions—not that she tried to be unlike them, 
for she did not know that she was so—and 
simply could nothelp it. That she was gentle 
and could do things in a more pleasing way 
than her littlecompanionsand playmates, those 
little companions themselves were the first to 
admit. She could sing delightfully, and she 
could smile and speak more beautifully than 
they all. She was tenderer towards the dragon- 
flies and butterflies that darted about by the 
forest streams, and had wonderfully nice ways 
with the very old lame horse, and the donkey 
that people cudgelled so, and was pleased as 
the others were not, to slip into the long lush 
grass of the moist shady spots by the road-side 
as they travelled about on hot days, to gatheran 
armful of it to cool the mouths of the poor pant- 
ing brutes which dragged the gipsies’ vans, 
She wore the same kind of dress exactly as the 
other children, and her hair was left to grow 
wild as theirs, But neither the tumbled hair 
nor the rough dress seemed to become her just 
as it did them, When they waded in the 
brooks together, she had a dainty way of put- 
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ting down her little feet, which the rest some- 
times imitated and laughed at. They used 
to call her their sister, and thought she was 
so, and they said she was rather proud ; but that 
was only a blunder of their thinking ; they did 
not feel so. She spoke the same language as 
they did, called things by the same names as 
they ; but it all sounded so different on their 
lips and hers. Standing there amongst her 
companions, with her bare white feet among 
the green grass, in her rough, almost ragged 
frock, and with her little mop-head of hair, 
she was really beautiful to look upon ; the soft 
brown lustre of her eyes, her pose, her form, 
her movements were sweet and gentle. Then 
she would often put a bunch of blue-bells 
in her breast, or a sprig of honeysuckle or 
a dog-rose, and the gipsies liked to see it, 
though they sometimes laughed at it. Her 
skin was brown, but the sun could not rob it 
of transparency, for she was not the sister of 
those companions, nor the child of those she 
had been taught to call father and mother. 
She was a stolen child ; had been stolen while 
a baby ; but she did not know it, nor did her 
little companions. On the whole, she was 
happy ; for she was loved, and her parents, as 
she thought them, were asimple, kindly couple, 
who took considerable pleasure in that pretty 
something about herself and her ways which 
was always reminding them that she was not 
their own child. The man especially liked 
her. He saw how she could catch the 
donkey, when he was turned out on a com- 
mon, sooner than anybody else, and she was 
proud that the donkey liked her. She was 
a little peacemaker too among the children 
when they quarrelled. She had not been 
taught to read, but whenever she got a pic- 
ture she would tell the other children a story 
about it, and they would listen with round 
open eyes of delight, or she would sing them 
some snatches of tunes heard on the box- 
organ when passing through places ; for the 
van used to travel about, up and down the 
country all through the villages and towns. So 
she was extremely happy in her lot ; for young 
hearts, and old too for that matter, whatever 
their rank, can have no happier happiness 
than what comes to them from giving happi- 
ness to others, and quite unconsciously and 
with great delight she was always giving 
happiness to others. Being unlike the rest, 
she had pain too to put up with. A little 
ridicule of her refined ways, a mistaken 
charge of pride, and the words of thoughtless 
rudeness touched her more deeply than her 
companions could imagine. But in spite of 
all that, the dear child went on her smiling 








way. She was happy, for you see she liked 
people and she was lovable and beloved. 

“ Ah! and you like flowers, do you ?” said 
one of the passers-by in the market-place, where 
the gipsy van was standing, selling rush and 
cane baskets, taking special notice of the 
little bunch of flowers at her throat; and 
they were pleased, and gave her a penny. 

“She has a strangely graceful manner for 
a ragged little thing like that,” remarked 
another, as she curtseyed and thanked them; 
“there is something curious about that child, 
I’m sure.” For she certainly had a way of 
tripping along and even standing still which 
was very unlike the rather wooden movements 
of her companions. 

And her soft, silvery pronunciation of 
answers, when she was spoken to, threw up 
still more the contrast of her nicely cut little 
face with her rough dress. And her eyes were 
so full of such grave, sunny light. And 
shrewd people for a moment wondered, and 
half thought something was wrong, and then 
passed on. At last, while travelling in Au- 
vergne, in the south of France, somebody 
felt sure that this was the case. “ That child,” 
said he, “is not those people’s. She is the 
child of refined people. She is a noble child 
in disguise.” 

He was a soldier who said it, and as he 
thought it, strangely enough, a story he had 
heard, about as many years ago as she 
seemed old, of an Italian nobleman’s loss of 
his baby girl, started into his mind. He 
sent the gendarmes to take the child, and he 
found out the bereaved family, and the rob- 
bery was traced; the gipsies were not to 
blame. But now the child was restored to 
her home. 

And just so Jesus, I fancy, lived in Nazareth, 
The Prince of the kings of the earth in dis- 
guise; a purifier and a peacemaker, and a 
gladdener and raiser of hearts. As He went 
the round of the farms with the carts and 
ploughs from His father’s shop, or walked up 
among the vine-dressers on the hill-side, or 
through the streets of His native town, there 
was the sweet, quiet light of God in His 
young boyish eyes, the warmth of heaven in 
His heart, and captivating grace in His simple 
ways. The people did not understand it: 
but they liked it, and they felt it belonged to 
a better world, and called it the “ grace of 
God.” But the angels knew the royal 
creature that He was—how that He had come 
down from heaven, and all the while, in His 
tunic and cap, they worshipped Him, and at 
last opened the gates of glory and let their 
young King come in. 
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I.— HOME NOTES. 
THE CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


NEW bishops and new bishoprics seem to be the 

order of the day. At home, during the last five 
years, three new sees have been created : at Liverpool, 
Newcastle, and Southwell; and now it is proposed to 
restore and reconstruct the ancient bishopric of Bristol, 
leaving the diocese of Gloucester intact, but revising 
the boundaries of Salisbury and Oxford. The project 
cannot indeed be carried out at once. The large sum 
necessary to endow the diocese has first to be raised, 
but the energy with which similar proposals were taken 
up in the North, and the response to the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s recent appeal, indicate that the aid required 
will be forthcoming. In a time like ours, with all its 
urgent needs, subdivision of labour and responsibility 
isan absolute necessity, and only in this way can its 
wants be met. Yet even this great burden does not 
exhaust the strength of the Church. Bishop Smythies 
is setting out to fill the place left vacant by Dr. Steere 
in Central Africa, and Dr. Barry leaves London to take 
the primacy of Southern Australia; the one goes to 
wield an isolated authority among savage tribes hardly 
emerging from barbarism, which was wonderfully 
worked by his predecessor, the other to direct the for- 
tunes of a Church founded among a young and vigorous 
nation in all the fulness ofits strength, A century ago, 
as Canon Westcott reminded his audience at the con- 
secration service, there was not one foreign bishopric 
in connection with the Church of England, while to- 
day 133 look to Canterbury as their central home. 
New devotion always brings new power and increased 
responsibility with it. Christians of all Churches will 
unite in praying that strength and inspiration may be 
abundantly vouchsafed to those who are now entering 
upon new functions, 


THE FINANCE OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


So great an advance in habits of thrift has been 
made during the last few years by large masses of our 
fellow-countrymen that it would bea grave national 
calamity if anything occurred to retard this important 
movement. Yet areport of the Registrar-General, 
which has lately been published, gives occasion for 
some gloomy forebodings. In compliance with a 
law enacted in 1876, registered friendly societies, 
with a few exceptions, have sent in an official estimate 
of their assets and liabilities as computed by an expert 
actuary. It appears that of these societies only one 
in six can be said to stand in a sound financial position, 
and of this small minority no inconsiderable part is 
made up by district lodges of a single prospérous in- 
stitution, the Manchester Society of Odd Fellows. 
Taking good and bad together, the actual capital of 
the societies is about four million pounds less than it 
should be; and taking the unsound elements alone, 
the deficiency amounts to nearly one hundred and 
twenty per cent. The rates charged have been too 
low, and consequently the liabilities accepted have 
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| been in excess. The figures show that working men 
all over the country have been investing their savings 
in societies which may at any time collapse under 
pressure and sweep away in their fall the sums laid 
by for old age or against death. Business men of 
experience and skill might render most valuable 
service in reorganizing societies in this dangerous 
condition. Without security, how can poor men be 
expected to save ? 


THE POWER OF FAITH. 


While Mr. Herbert Spencer, in the pages of a 
popular periodical—with his readiness to tick off man- 
kind, and God, and religion, and universal history, 
anything indeed which is vast and profound, in a phrase 
—is assuring us that all religious faith and aspiration 
can be reduced to a mere “‘ ghost-theory,””—the term 
he chooses to express a belief in the existence of 
man’s spirit after death—the power of religion is 
receiving recognition in new quarters. The Pall 
Mali Gazette has always been quick to appreciate 
social forces; those of religion it has hitherto 
ignored, But during the last few weeks it has 
opened its columns to describe the great ‘‘ centres 
of spiritual activity”? in London, from St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to the Jewish synagogue. Its sympa- 
thies are: perhaps universal even more than eclectic, 
yet the articles illustrate the wealth of devotion 
due to the power which Mr. Spencer would drive 
from the world. And while laying special; stress. 
on philanthropic and religious work, it has not 
ignored the inner faith which is the motive power 
and mainspring of activity. Indeed, the Dean of 
St. Paul’s contrast of human ideals before and after 
Christ’s coming ranks among the noblest utterances 
of religious thought. He showed how the purest 
and highest ideals of Athens and India alike failed 
in this one point, that they left out God, were: inde- 
pendent of the divine existence, while the faith which 
Christ revealed brought men into a new and living 
relation with the Eternal. [Full of wisdom and truth 
are his suggestions to those involved in the religious 
controversies of the day. They will not prevail by 
much speaking; this is their true weapon against 
those who deny the power of religious faith :— 

‘¢ The real silencing answer is the lives of men, the 
lives of Christian believers. The world may talk for 
us, and talk to little purpose, about the reality of 
religion. The question really rests with us: whether 
our life is governed by such things as we are thinking 
of to-day; whether, whatever we have to do, the 
consciousness of their truth is around us, like the air 
we breathe ; whether for believing them, we are, I do 
not say safe from mistakes, but more true, more 
honest, more just, more patient, more pure, more 
self-denying, more cheerfully helpful, more resigned 
and hopeful in trouble—this, amid the strife of 
tongues, is a true and acceptable and trustworthy 
way of vindicating the ways of Him who has done so 
much for us.” 

It is possible for even the simplest and most or- 
dinary among us, in this way, to become a daily 
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Christian Apologist, turning the office, the shop, the |. 


school-room, or the home, into a silent yet irresis- 
tible plea for our faith. 


THE HOMES OF THE POOR. 


The interest aroused by the revelations of last 
autumn is not dying out; every week brings some 
valuable suggestion. It is a healthy sign that there 
is no inconsiderate cry for hasty legislation. A law 
passed in a hurry is generally inefficient in itself, and 
is sure to fall into neglect as soon as the excitement 
which produced it subsides. Even now it is found 
that public indifference has left many existing instru- 
ments unused, and the Local Government Board, in 
two admirable circulars to the various sanitary 
authorities, have drawn attention to the powers which 
they already possess, and urge that this power should 
be éxerted. Another important lesson which this 
experience has enforced is the dignity of municipal 
work, which it has been too much the custom to 
deride and -discourage. ‘‘The greatest” in the 
parish have usually taken care of themselves instead 
of being “servants of all.” If capable men through 
indolence leave the direction of public affairs in the 
hands of incompetent people, a day of reckoning is 
sure to come. Administration deteriorates, the people 
suffer, “ the slothful servant ” is demoralised, and our 
institutions are disgraced. For our own part, we be- 
lieve that the Poor Laws are more largely responsible 
for the present state of things than is generally sup- 
posed ; and for these, the whole nation is responsible. 


THE NATIONAL TRUSS SOCIETY. 


It is only in times of accident and sickness that 
most of us really learn all the alleviation of pain 
which mechanical appliances and the resources of 
science can give. It is true that from the worst and 
most wearing distress even the richest can buy no 
relief ; for fortune exempts no man from the common 
lot of humanity. Yet a certain amount of mitigation 
is often possible, and it is sad to think how much 
suffering exists among the poor from which they 
might be saved. Their burden is always heavy enough, 
and what they bravely endure would crush the courage 
out of many of us. Not only is their actual suffering 
unrelieved, but they often have to work for their daily 
bread under conditions which make exertion without 
some artificial support dangerous, or even fatal. The 
National Truss Society is doing most humane work 
in meeting this special want. By gratuitously sup- 
plying instruments to the sufferers it not only dimi- 
nishes misery, but often makes life of honest indepen- 
dence still possible. We are glad to see that during 
the past year its claims upon public generosity have 
been more fully recognised than before, but there is 
still every need that its resources should be enlarged. 
Contributions may be sent either to the Secretary or 
the Treasurer, at 28, King William Street, London, 
E.C., or to the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and 
Co., Lombard Street, and from the same quarters 
subscribers may learn their rights and privileges. 





II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
GENERAL GORDON’S NEW WORK. 
Every one rejoices that General Gordon has con. 
sented to take the direction of affairs on the Congo, 


and the International Association could not have 
enlisted a more valuable representative. It is g 


happy augury for the future of the work which has | 


been set on foot along the course of the great river; 
for wherever General Gordon has served, he has 
always inspired his followers with the most implicit 
confidence not only in his courage but in his sincerity, 
In China, men of a strange race were won by his 
charm, they knew not how. In the Soudan the love 
of the natives was equalled only by the hatred of the 
slavedealers who oppressed them, and among that 
unhappy people Gordon’s nameisstill remembered with 
religious gratitude and reverence. The work which 
he did in Eastern Africa indeed seems all undone 
now. Inthe West, let us hope that he may establish 
a more lasting system, and that under his guidance 
we may see the tribes rising out of barbarism, and the 
blessings of civilisation brought home to them with- 
out the curses which have ruined so many. Sir 
Francis Goldsmid, whose experience in Egypt and 
Persia enables him to speak with authority, gives a 
most reassuring account of the progress and policy of 
the International Association in their great enterprise. 


AN AUSTRALASIAN FEDERATION, 

There can be little doubt that before long the federal 
union of our Australian colonies will be an accom- 
plished fact. For some time past a steady current has 
been setting in that direction, and recently a new step 
in advance has been taken. Common danger from 
French aggression and the possibility of annoyance 
from a contiguous convict settlement have drawn the 
separate States together. The representatives of South 
and West Australia, Victoria, Queensland, New Zea- 
land, Tasmania, and the Fiji Islands met in council, 
and council will inevitably lead to combination. Such 
a union when consummated must necessarily include 
New Guinea as well. There is something very won- 
derful in the development of the Australasian colonies. 
It shows the power of instinct and of tace. The home 
Government did nothing to aid the settlers. Indeed, 
it poured upon them a people of criminals, and made 
the colonies a “‘ handy dust-heap.” Yet law and order 
carried the day. Those vast dependencies are tenanted 
to-day by an industricus, enterprising, and thriving 
population, which is growing in power and wealth 
every year. And perhaps, as one of our great histo- 
rians ha3 suggested, this new world will before long 
help us to solve the problems of the old, 


GERMANY AND THE VATICAN, 

Though the visit of the Crown Prince of Germany 
to the Pope can hardly have all the momentous sig- 
nificance which some over-anxious people are ready 
to attribute to it, yet it certainly implies the cessation 
of the long struggle between the German Government 
and the clerical party in allegiance to the Vatican. 
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For some time past, indeed, the intensity of the con- 
flict has been visibly diminishing. The severity of 
the May laws has been relaxed, and the Kuliurkampf 
abandoned. The fact is that new elements have ap- 
peared in German politics, and Prince Bismarck is 
anxious to close up all avoidable fissures in the body 
of the people. Socialism menaces the State, and 
even clerical and conservative allies are better than 
none; and no religious institution is so averse to 
Socialism in all its forms as the hierarchy of Rome. 
Bismarck has a morbid fear of ‘¢the people,” and is 
not unwilling to shake hand with the like-minded. 
But this does not mean a restoration of the Pope’s 
temporal power. It would be impossible at this time 


to go so far back upon the past; and it would as 
little suit the policy of this scheming man. 


A BRITISH WORKMEN’S HOME IN PARIS, 

Miss Leigh has added another to the long list of 
her good works. Every one who takes any interest 
in Christian philanthropy in Paris has heard about 
her Mission Home for Young Women, her Orphanage 
for Children, and all the other institutions which have 
grown up under her care. In response to the entreaty 
of many working men, Miss Leigh has now established 
a Home for them. They come over in considerable 
numbers to Paris attracted by the higher rate of wages 
or employed in ordinary contract work, and find them- 
selves in a strange land with customs and ways which 
they do not understand, and cannot learn, while their 
ignorance makes them an easy prey to unscrupulous 
people of all kinds, The new institution will make 
an admirable centre for them. It will accommodate 
twenty single men, and those not lodging in the house 
will be able to obtain there the fare to which they have 
been accustomed at home. And besides the social 
attractions of the place, those who need advice and 
help will always know where to find it, Miss Leigh’s 
address is 77, Avenue Wagram, Paris; but dona- 
tions in support of her work may also be sent to F. 
A, Bevan, Esq., 54, Lombard Street, London. 


III.— MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE MISSION AT MOOSONER. 

The Bishop of Moosonee has a difficult as well as 
a dreary position. Writing home last autumn, he 
tells us that the Indians of Upper Canada, among 
whom he is working, have suffered terrible ravages 
from whooping-cough. A malady trivial in England, 
is out there as fatal as cholera in the East, and abso- 
lutely decimates the native population. Measles are 
no less dangerous—an illustration of the violence with 
which new diseases fasten upon an uncivilised people. 
This is not the only anxiety under which the mission 
labours, When the Bishop’s first letter was written 
the annual ship had not arrived with its cargo of 
clothing, flour, tea, and other necessaries, and with 
the prospect of a winter to be spent amid starvation 
and destitution, his heart was overcast with gloom 
and despondency. A day made all the difference. 
The ship came in after along struggle with the ice— 
once it was blocked for six weeks—the stores were 





landed, and under brighter conditions the mission has 
settled down to a winter very different from that which 
we are having in England. 


PROGRESS IN AFRICA, 

The great missionary movement of our times is 
certainly in Africa, The full results we indeed may 
not live to see, but the foundations are being laid 
strong and deep. Zhe Free Church Monthly, in its 
current number, publishes a Mission Map of Central 
Africa, which gives a better idea of the actual state of 
things than whole columns of description, and, from 
it we can see all the branches of the great mission 
system now established there. The age of isolation 
is past; the day of combined action is come. If 
converts are not yet won, the confidence of the people 
is gained, and that is the first step. When we see a 
great king like Mirambo, a born ruler of men, not 
only fearless but temperate, asking for more mission- 
aries to live among his people, we can mark the change 
which a few years have seen. If the men to sacrifice 
themselves are forthcoming, and if the generosity of 
the Churches develops in proportion to the need, the 
world may see a miracle even in this sceptical age. 


A RIGOROUS CODE, 

Those who are on the scene of action must almost 
always be left to decide what action the conditions of 
the case require, and, as a rule, they are the last 
people in the world to advance with premature haste. 
Yet one cannot help feeling some doubt about the 
decision of the Church Missionary Society’s workers 
in China, They have determined to exclude from the 
schools all girls whose parents will not allow them to 
unbind their feet. Cruel and monstrous as the prac- 
tice is, it is certainly no worse than sonie absurdities 
of European fashion, and no Christian Church would 
dream of enforcing a law of the same stringency here, 
though it is certainly more pernicious to compress the 
waist than to swathe the feet, and of the latter prac- 
tice, under another form, even we are not guiltless, 


A WISE SUGGESTION FROM ZANZIBAR, 


Work brings men together in sympathy when they 
really have the same end at heart. In a letter from 
the East African Mission of the Church Missionary 
Society, Bishop Royston, after describing the arrival 
of the Henry Wright steamer and the service of in- 
auguration, goes on to suggest that the boat will be 
most useful to the cause of Christianity and civilisation 
if she is allowed to make short coasting voyages 
north and south of Zanzibar, conveying ata moderate 
charge the agents and the goods of other missionary 
societies. As the Bishop most sensibly points out'to 
the committee, such a policy will help to defray the 
heavy expenses of maintaining the boat, and will 
render important assistance to other Christians en- 
gaged in the same great enterprise. 


MISSIONARY BEREAVEMENTS, 


The Chronicle of the Church Missionary Society» 
in the January number, records a most distressing 
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number of bereavements suffered by members of its 
staff. In the year 1883 no less than six young wives 
have been taken away from the ranks, leaving their 
husbands to work in the loneliness of sorrow. They 
are not, indeed, uncomforted, but their lot is hard, 
far away from their old homes, and from the sympathy 
of those who love them. God alone knows the burden 
which His servants have to bear, and only He can 
give the strength they need for service. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 


M. LENORMANT. 


M. Lenormant’s death is an irreparable loss to 
Bitlical and Oriental scholarship, for though into his 
comparatively short life of forty-six years he had 
crowded an immense amount of invaluable work, it 
was but a part of what he had the power to do. In all 
that relates to archzological research M. Lenormant 
ranked as an authority of the highest order, and 
diverging from the more customary fields of work, he 
investigated with the most assiduous and indefatig- 
able care the various forms in which the incidents of 
early Biblical history recur among different nations. 
The results of his work are of momentous importance. 
Without accepting as essential the precise form in 
which the account of the First Sin is rendered, he 
showed that the Scripture narrative conveyed an 
eternal fact of the moral order, familiar to men of 
remote ages and distant lands; and he proved that 
the Deluge, so far from being a myth, has left its 
indelible impress upon the ancestors of three primitive 
races. His profound knowledge of antiquity enabled 
him to refute with overwhelming authority the men 
who with a little superficial and second-hand infor- 
mation would relegate the Bible to the region of 
myth and tradition. Though, however, his chief 
-work was in the domain of thought, M. Lenormant 
was more than a mere scholar. At the time of the 
massacre of the Syrian Christians in 1860, his voice 
was heard all through Europe pleading for the 
oppressed ; and when his own land was in peril ten 
years later, serving as a volunteer in the ranks, he put 
his life to hazard, and not unscathed. By his death 
France loses a citizen of whom she may well be 
proud. 


MR. HOLLOWAY. 


Mr. Holloway’s patent medicines, to avoid using 
‘any more opprobrious term, have made his name 
familiar during his life in every English household. 
But now that his long career of unbroken commercial 
success has come to an end, his memory will be pre- 
served in after years by very different means. For 
some time before his death Mr. Holloway was en- 
gaged in carrying out a great scheme of philan- 
thropy, near Egham. He built a great college 
for women, fitted with the most perfect apparatus 
of domestic convenience and the most recent 


educational appliances, and also ennobled with | 








a costly collection of paintings by the most famous 
artists of the world. Not far from the college 
he also established a sanatorium for persons suf. 
fezing from mental disorders. On these two insti- 
tutions he laid out more than a million pounds, and 
an ample endowment fund has been left to secure 
their permanent stability. It would be difficult to 
suggest any better application of the enormous fortune 
which Mr, Holloway accumulated upon the basis 
of his trade profits by his unrivalled energy and in. 
genuity, and it is a healthy sign that in so many cages 
during the last few years those who have drawn their 
wealth from the people at large should thus contribute 
to the permanent well-being of their fellow-country. 
men. In Mr. Holloway’s case itis no secret that his 
munificence was the memorial of a life-long love 
which all the fascinations and excitements of wealth 
could not weaken or impair. 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 


A few years ago the death of Keshub Chunder Sen 
would have been Jamented in this country as one of 
the most grievous calamities that could have befallen 
the cause of Indian progress; for when the Baboo 
visited England in 1870, he fascinated all who met 
him by the purity and elevation of his moral cha- 
racter and by the brilliance of his intellectual power. 
It seemed then as if he and the Brahmo Somaj, the 
religious society of which he was the recognised leader, 
might regenerate India. The description which our 
own revered Lord Lawrence gave of the work which 
Chunder Sen had accomplished implied even greater 
possibilities for the future : 


‘¢He was successfully endeavouring to recall his 
countrymen from idolatry and polytheism to the wor- 
ship of the one undivided God. He had also been 
busy in promoting education, in raising the condition 
of women, in checking the too early marriages which 
so much retarded the progress of the country, and in 
trying to break down caste.” 


Yet hopes were disappointed, expectations unrealised. 
The movement did not touch the mass of the people. 
Before long schisms appeared in the society, and 
the leader himself, in violation of the principle 
which he had strenuously maintained, estranged 
many of his followers by marrying his daughter 
while still a child to a young Indian prince. The 
power of the society vanished with its unity. Some 
of its members relapsed into indifference, others have 
developed a fantastic extravagance of ceremony, for 
which Chunder Sen himself was largely responsible. 
The cause of failure isnot far to seek. Christ knows 
what is in the hearts of men, and Chunder Sen did 
not. New patches cannot be put into old garments, 
Christianity can never be a graft on Hindooism, Be- 
fore man can worship our God, he must have His 
express image. Christ is the one thing needful. 
Theories may be sound, motives sincere, but without 
Him we can do nothing. Chunder Sen found out 
this to his cost. 
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CAROLA. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AvTHoR oF “JEssIca’s First PRAYER,” 
“LITTLE MEG’s CHILDREN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XI.—GIRLISH FANCIES. 


HE secluded little village, usually jealous 
and curious enough of any stranger, ac- 
cepted Carola without a question. She had 
been chosen by Mrs, Stewart to be the school- 
mistress, and that was sufficient guarantee of 
her suitability. But before long it came out 
‘that she possessed a fortune of her own, and 
her claim upon their respect was doubled. 
They had never had a governess before with 
an independent income ; and no better proof 
was needed that this girl, who had no home 
or friends, came of a good parentage. Mr. 
Arnold, who as agent had many chances of 
investing money profitably, proposed to her 
to put out the money at a higher interest. 

“But I don’t want more money,” she said 
simply ; “‘ I have more than I can spend now. 
There is nobody poor here, for they have all 
enough to eat and to wear. I could not 
spend it if I had it.” 

“You may want more money by-and-by,” 
said Philip Arnold, with a light on his face 
as he looked at her. “Couldn’t you spend 
more upon yourself? Are there no trinkets 
or fine clothes such as girls like that you 


could spend money on?” 
“JT don’t think I could,” she answered 


smilingly. “ How should I look with fine 
clothes on in my schoolroom or my kitchen? 
Besides, I don’t care to be higher in the world 
than Mary was, my Lord’s mother. She was 
poor, you know, but not very poor. I think 
she might have lived in a house like mine, 
and.I should choose to live as she lived as 
near as an English woman can. And there 
were Mary and Martha, who prepared the 
supper for our Lord, and served Him at the 
table ; and Peter’s wife’s mother, who minis- 
tered to Him herself. I think I must be 
more like them than if I were richer; and 
i'm glad to have it so.” 
“ Then you have no ambition,” said Philip ; 
“you don’t want to rise in the world ?” 
“How could I?” she asked. “ Didn’t our 
Lord say, ‘ Whosoever of you will be chiefest 
shall be servant of all?’ Oh, you don’t know ; 
{ am more than content to be as I am !” 
For a moment a shade passed over Carola’s 
face.. She felt they did not understand her, 
though they regarded her with such friendly 
eyes. To care little for money, to have no 
wish to rise in the world ; that was a childish 
view to take of the Christian religion. It 
XII—11 ; / 





was all very well for this young girl, who 
knew nothing of real life, and fancied she 
could live as the birds live, secure in the care 
of that God by whom the sparrows were not 
forgotten ; but such a view of religion was 
impracticable for men of business, whose 
forefathers had been thrifty farmers, and had 
left them money, which must be made into 
more money. They were doing it honourably, 
and no man could reproach them with doing 
a shabby thing; not even the small mean- 
nesses that many other Christian men of busi- 
ness permitted themselves. 

The time passed by very happily for 
Carola. When the harvest was over the nut- 
ting and the blackberrying began ; and she 
wandered along the lanes that were filled 
with autumn scents, treading on a carpet 
of moist brown leaves, whilst the band of 
merry children, delighted to have their new 
schoolmistress as a companion, dragged down 
the bramble-bushes, and the tall hazel shoots, 
and brought to her the finest of the fruit. 
When the winter came she would often make 
her way across the fresh furrows where the 
corn was newly sown, to visit the boys who 
were scaring away the hunger-stricken birds, 
lest they should feel lonely at their work 
from dawn to dusk, short as the days 
were growing. 

So busy she kept herself that there was not 
an idle moment in her day. Before long her 
pleasant kitchen became the favourite resort 
of the villagers; a common meeting-place 
such as they had not had before. For there 
was no public-house in the hamlet, and the 
master’s large kitchen at the Grange was 
something of an audience-chamber. But in 
Carola’s cottage there was always a cheerful 
fire burning, and there was a warm welcome 
to whomsoever knocked at.her door. She 
was glad to see them, and they felt it. Some- 
times there was singing, if those who came 
could sing, and sometimes she had a book to 
read in her clear, natural voice which all 
could understand. She could cut out clothing, 
and turn old things into new; and if one 
could only find her alone, how full of sym- 
pathy she was when all their thoughts and 
troubles were falteringly told! The school- 
mistress’s house became a rival of the farm- 
house, and Mrs. Arnold, when she drew aside 
the thick curtains of her sitting-room window, 
could see the lattice casement all alight, and 
knew that some of the people, who in former 
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days brought their troubles to her, had carried 
them to their new friend. 

“It is pretty to hear her talk o’ Jesus 
Christ,” said one of the old women to her; 
* she do talk of Him as if she’d known Him. 
It’s like hearin’ o’ somebody that lives close 
by. And everything make her think of Him, 
the hens scrattlin’ on the ground, and the 
flowers in the gardens, and the great white 
clouds, ay, and the sparrows fightin’ under 
the eaves. Iniver thought as He'd lived just 
like us.” 

“Yes, she’s full of fancies,” said Mrs. 
Arnold ungraciously. 

For it was a hard thing to see those who 
had once looked up to herself for spiritual 
guidance and consolation flocking around 
this young girl, and repeating her words one 
to the other as if there was some special 
sacredness in them. There was a change in 
the village. It had not been an ideal village 
in former times, though no great crime or 
vice was likely to happen in it. There had 
always been village squabbles and jealousies ; 
the men had got drunk occasionally, though 
it Was more than a mile to the nearest public- 
house, and the women had been idle and 
thriftless, spending their time in unfriendly 
gossiping. Mrs. Arnold had seldom been 
asked to teach any but the sick and dying, 
for religion had seemed a thing fit chiefly 
for those who were about to quit this familiar 
life. But now it was becoming the subject 
of every-day talk, and the wonderful life of 
Christ was being thought about and pon- 
dered over in quiteanew manner. The old 
family Bibles, which had lain dusty and un- 
opened on the shelves or the window-sill in 
the cottages, were being read, sometimes by 
the children who went to school, but quite as 
often by their parents. They were beginning 
to realise that the Lord had been a working 
man as poor as themselves, and that the 
Testament was a book for working people. 
A new and keen interest was awakened in 
them. 

It was a new thing that would not last 
very long, thought Mrs. Arnold. Was it a 
comfort to her to think so? She did not 
dare to ask herself the question. But it was 
a comfort to find Miss Fielding so busy and 
so absorbed in her work as to be unable to 
give any special attention to her son Philip. 
There was not a trace in her manner of seek- 
ing admiration ; she was as simple and frank 
in her tone to him as she was to Jack Windy- 
bank, the waggoner. But though Philip spoke 
of her as indifferently as he had been used to 
speak of the schoolmistresses, he spent an 











hour or two, now and then, in her cottage of 
an evening when there was some singing 
going on. Even Mr. Arnold would turn in 
and linger there, finding it a pleasant change 
from the monotony of his own fireside. 

“What: is it you see in that girl?” she 
asked one evening, when her husband came 
in with a bright look of pleasure on his face, 
after leaving her alone till supper time was 
come. 

“Well, she’s pretty and kindly,” he an- 
swered, “ and full of life. It’s pleasant to see 
a young’ creature as full of life and energy as 
that. She’s a little hasty in her temper, but 
then she’s quick to be sorry for it. She keeps 
them all alive in her kitchen, I can tell you. 


Ah! Mary, my dear, if we'd only had a girl : 


of our own like her!” 

“‘] think all men are foolish,” she replied 
sharply. She had been about to say fools, 
but checked herself, for that was too harsh and 
petulant. “‘ I suppose,” she added in a lower 
tone, “you would not like Philip to make 
her your daughter ?” 

‘*No, no; that would never do,” he an- 
swered, “oh! that would never do. She's 
a-good girl, and pretty, but she’s not Philip's 
equal, Philip must look higher than that, 
very much higher. If I saw anything of that 
sort going on I should put a stop to it.” 


CHAPTER XII.—UNCONSCIOUS RIVALRY. 


A YEAR passed by, with all the changes of 
the seasons, and Carola had not been absent 
for a night from her new home. It had grown 
dearer to her every day, the first spot on 
earth that had been dear to her. It was 
known by all about her that she was an 
orphan, and had no friends, having come 
direct from school to take her present post ; 
but she had not spoken of her past life, and 
no one had felt curiosity enough to ask her 
any questions. As for herself, the past had 
been cast so completely behind her that she 
had well-nigh forgotten it. Her life was too 
full, and her interest in the present too deep 
and absorbing, to allow her to look back into 
a past that was utterly set aloof from her. 

The harvest was gathered in again, and 
the busiest season of the farmer’s year was 
over, Great ricks stood in the stack-yard, 
which lay immediately behind Carola’s cot- 
tage, near enough to allow Philip Arnold to 
hear her voice singing, or to catch sight of 
her figure flitting past the window, as he 
loitered along the narrow paths running be- 
tween the ricks, keeping out of her sight and 
his mother’s. His love for her had been 
growing slowly and secretly, though he could 
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_ gee no one hopeful point in it. There was no 
assurance in his heart that she cared for him ; 
at times he even told himself that her mind 
was too full of other things to give him a 
thought. It was a wayward fate that had 
sent her to Hazelmount, for if he had never 
seen her he might have married well and 
prosperously in his own station. He did his 
best to conquer this perverse and secret love. 

For if he spoke to her of it, it might drive 
her from the quiet home, where she was so 
happy. It would make him unutterably 
miserable to bring trouble upon her. Even 
if she cared for him trouble must come of it, 
for his father and mother would never give 
their consent to his marrying beneath him. 

Beneath him! The young man’s heart rose 
in revolt. It was he who was beneath her 
There was nothing he could offer her which 
she would care to accept. What were riches, 
and lands, and stores of this world’s goods 
to her who cared not at all to be richer than 
her Lord was? Poverty had greater attrac- 
tions for her than wealth. If she did not 
care for him personally, there was nothing 
belonging to him to tempt her. 


He could have wished himself a poor man | 


for Carola’s sake, almost ; but he had been 


the money that was accumulating for him. 
He knew how many thousands were profitably 
invested as his future inheritance, for his 
father liked to talk of the different invest- 
ments he made, priding himself upon his 
shrewdness and knowledge of the money- 
market. It was a very subtle worship of 
Mammon that had taken possession of them 
both. But Carola’s vivid and picturesque 
convictions of what Christ’s disciples must be 
was piercing through the thick scales that en- 
crusted Philip’s conscience. Only a little while 
ago, when he heard her speaking familiarly, 
as she always spoke of people in the New 
Testament, of the rich young ruler who came 
to Jesus asking what was lacking in him to 
inherit eternal life, Philip Arnold had con- 
fessed in his heart that he, too, would have 
turned and gone away very sorrowful, but un- 
willing to sell all and follow Christ. Yet he 
could almost wish himself a poor man to win 
Carola’s love. 

» It was early in November, and the yellow 
leaves were falling fast and thick from the 
trees at every gust of wind, when Philip rode 
down the lane past the school-house one 
morning. There was a meeting of the hounds 
on the other side of the park, and’a day’s 
hunting was before him; though the busy 





machine sounded from the stack-yard. His 
father, who had long since given up hunting, 
would see to the day’s work. - Philip had 
seen his mother watch him out of sight, with 
an expression of fond pride on her grave 
face ; and surely Carola could not but look 
at him favourably to-day. He saw her afar 
off, leaning against the gate through which 
he must pass, and watching a group of merry 
children at play. At the sound of his horse’s 
feet she looked round, and made haste to 
open the gate for him, holding it open with 
a smile upon her face. How pretty she 
looked in the soft sunlight! But she would 
have held the gate open, and looked as 
pretty, if Jack Windybank had been riding 
through on one of the waggon-horses. That 
was the vexation of it. But as he drew nearer 
he saw the smile fading away into a wistful- 
ness that was almost sadness. Was it possible 
she was afraid of some accident befalling him 
in the hunting-field? He had heard other 
girls express such fears when they had been 
visiting at the Grange ; how pleasant it would 
be to hear them from Carola’s lips! 

“What is the matter?” he asked, taking 
off his hat, and bending down to her, ‘‘ what 


| are you thinking of?” 
brought up to think much of his position, and | 


Carola cast down her eyes, and a slight 


| flush suffused her face, but she looked up again 





and monotonous hum of a steam threshing | 





frankly and answered him unhesitatingly. 

“I was trying to think,” she said, “ if our 
Lord was holding this gate open for you to 
pass through, what He would think about 
what you are going todo. You know He 
and His disciples were working men, and 
they had not time to go out for pleasure. 
But they would think about it, of course. 
Would He be grieved as you passed by? 
There is nothing about it in the Testament, 
I know; and i am only a girl, and very 
likely to make mistakes. But it will be on 
my mind all day.” 

“But you would take all pleasure out of 
life,” he said, almost angrily. 

“Should 1?” she asked wistfully. “I should 
not like to do that, for I am so happy myself. 
And I hope you will enjoy it, and have a 
very pleasant day,” she added, looking at 
him again with a bright flush and smile. 

But how could he enjoy the day with her 
words ringing incessantly in his ears, and her 
sweet and serious face haunting him? It was 
in vain to tell himself it was only a girl’s fad, 
the notion of one who led a very narrow life, 
and saw everything from a fanatical stand- 
point. *It was a manly sport. His mother 


was one of the best women living and she 
What ailed 


never said a word against it. 
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him that the words of an ignorant girl, who 
had never been away from school, should 
spoil his enjoyment ? 

He was fifteen miles away from home when 
the day’s run was over and his horse was too 
fagged to carryhim back. He put him up 
into astable, and waited for a train that would 
take him to the station nearest to Hazel- 
mount. He had four hours to make away 
with at the inn where he dined ; they were 
slow and dreary hours to him. He could 
not but feel that if he took Christianity 
simply and literally, as Carola seemed to 
think it necessary to take it, his existence 
would be all changed to him. How many 
trivial things, making up a large sum of 
daily life, would become impossible to him ! 
Really to do what the teachings of Christ 
demanded, to become the salt of the earth, 
to be the light of the world, whether he ate 
or drank, or whatsoever he did, to do all to 
the glory of God; why, what an astonishing, 
what a terrifying change it would require in 
him! He fancied he could hear Carola’s 
clear, unfaltering voice, saying, “One thing 
thou lackest; go thy way, sell all that thou 
hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven; and take up the 
cross and follow Christ.” His spirit died 
within him at the thought of sucha claim and 
such a sacrifice. ‘“ One thing thou lackest! 
one thing thou lackest!” rang through and 
through his brain. 

He was glad to leave the train and start 
on his midnight walk homeward. It had 
been uncertain whether he would return that 
night and no one would be sitting up for him, 
but the key of the kitchen-door would be left 
for him with Jack Windybank, who slept in 
a loft over the stables. He was in no hurry 
to reach home, and he loitered along under 
the dark sky with the hedgerows on either 
side of him as black as ebony. All the 
desolate country was as silent as if every 
creature was dead. Part of his way lay 
across a heath, all the little by-paths of which 
were as familiar to him as his old fold-yard, 
but to-night his feet stumbled among the 
tufts of heather as if he was walking on 
strange land. His thoughts were so busy he 
could pay no heed to his footsteps. 

He was still more than a mile from home, 
and the long inland crag lay dark against the 
sky in front of him, when suddenly a fine 
thin tongue of flame darted into the air, 
flickered for a moment and then died out. 
His eye caught it instantly on the horizon, 
and he stood still for a minuteegazing at the 
point where it had flashed and vanished. 





But now a second flame, and a third, leaped 
upward against the blackness of the night, 
and with the quick promptings of terror he 
hurried on swiftly. ‘There was a small thick 
coppice to pass in the park, and he tore his 
way through the underwood which hid the 
fire from his view; but coming out upon 
the road along which he had ridden in the 
morning, he saw the gate Carola had held 
open for him, and behind it Carola’s cottage 
forming a background of leaping flames. 

How far off it seemed as he sped along, 
and how silent and still the night was! There 
was no stir of any one coming to her help, 
The whole village would be asleep at this time, 
and the school-house, standing alone at the 
end of a lane, might burn to the ground be- 
fore any one knew of it. He remembered 
that the steam-engine had been at work all 
day, and no doubt a spark from it had fallen 
somewhere on the damp thatch and smoul- 
dered there. All the stack-yard was in 
danger, and so scarce was water on the brow 
of this hill, nothing could be done but stand 
by and see it burn. But Philip was thinking 
only of Carola. Could he get to her in 
time? What hindered him that he ran so 
slowly ? 

When he reached the porch all the roof 
was alight, the roof underneath which she 
was sleeping. The door was fast, so she 
could not have made her escape; but it 
resisted all his efforts to burst it open. He 
had uttered no shout whilst he had been 
speeding to her help, and he could not spare 
breath now. It was too late for any one to 
help but himself. If he could not save her 
in a minute or two there would be no hope 
for her. 

He ran round to the school-house door 
and flung his whole weight.upon it; it gave 
way before him, but the dense smoke that 
filled the place almost suffocated him. He 
groped his way through the thick folds to the 
inner room, and reached the foot of the little 
staircase. The current of air from the open 
doors fanned the smouldering thatch at the 
head of it, and there lay Carola insensible at 
his feet. 

To catch her up in his arms and make his 
way back to the open air was the work of an 
instant, and scarcely had he carried her out 
of the deadly peril than he heard the shouts 
of people waking up to the discovery of the 
fire. All the village seemed running to them, 


but his strength was gone, and now that she 
was safe he felt himself trembling in every 
limb. Yet he held her fast in his arms till 
his father, who was the first to reach them, 
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could take Carola from him. “Take care of 
her, father,” he said, gasping for breath, 
“ she is dearer to me than my life.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—CHRISTMAS EVE. 


“Ir is of no use fighting against fate,” 
thought Mrs. Arnold, as she received Carola, 
cold and shivering, from her husband’s 
arms.’ There could be no more sleep that 
night for any one in the farm-house, for 
the stack-yard must be closely watched, and 
every hand be ready lest a fire should break 
out anywhere. The pits were full of water, 
but they lay at the bottom of the hill, and 
the machinery for pumping it up was slow | 
and heavy. ‘There was no chance of saving 
the school-house, but fortunately the wind 
blew away from the stack-yard, and the fire- 
brands of burning thatch fell harmlessly into 
the fallow fields on the other side of the 
cottage. Nothing was left of Carola’s first 
home but the thick stone walls. 

“ I would rather it had been anybody else,” 
said Mrs. Arnold, when Philip and her 
husband were lingering over their early break- 
fast, after all danger was over. 

“No, my dear, no,” answered Mr. Arnold, 
“there’s not a girl that would make us a better 
daughter. And if our boy here loves her 
better than his life, don’t let us spoil the 
matter for him. I never thought to say I’d 
take a schoolmistress for my daughter-in- 
law, but I’ve watched her closely and they'll 
be happy together, as happy as you and 
me ” 


“ But perhaps she will not have me,” said 
Philip, with an anxious glance at his mother’s | 
clouded face. 

“No danger!” she said fretfully ; “if she 
was a girl I should choose for you, your 
equal, Philip, perhaps I should think her a 
little indifferent in hermanner. But she will 
jump at you ; oh, yes! a girl in her position, 
after saving her from such a horrible death 
too!” 

But Philip Armold soon discovered that he 
could base no claim to Carola’s affection on 
having rescued her fromdeath. It was evident 
she did not hold her life very dear to her; 
there was in her something of that contempt 
of death which made the early followers of 
Christ meet martyrdom joyously. Probably 
she had never heard any speculations about 
the hereafter, and had no idea except that 
which Paul had, that ‘‘ to be absent from the 
body was to be present with the Lord.” She 
listened to Philip’s account of how he had 
forced open the door and found her lying 





insensible at the foot of the staircase, with 


wonder at the strong emotion the recollec- 
tion of it produced in him, for his voice 
faltered and his hands shook as he spoke 
of it. 

“ It would have been such a terrible death,” 
he said, shuddering and drawing nearer to 
her. 

“TI did not think of that,’ she answered ; 
“it would have seemed terrible to you, but 
oh! how mutch I should have known by this 
time! Perhaps the first thing I should have 
seen would have been the face of my Lord. 
I suppose I must have been very near dying, 
but I did not know it at the time, for when 
I awoke, almost suffocated, I crept down 
stairs at once to find the door. But if you 
had not found me, I wonder where I should 
have been now?” 

“ Are you sorry then ?” he asked. 

“Oh, no!” she cried, holding out her hand 
tohim. “Iam glad you saved me; I am 
thankful, very thankful to you. Of course 
if God wishes me to be here, I am glad to be 
here, but I am not afraid of going away, you 
know. You need not have been very grieved 
if you had not been in time to save me.” 

But the thought that he might have been 
too late to save her almost unmanned him. 
He left her abruptly and went away down to 
the ruined cottage, wondering what would 
have become of him this day if he had been 
only a few minutes later in reaching it a few 
hours ago. One necessary result from the 
conflagration was, however, full of pleasure to 
him: Carola must find a home under their 
roof until the place could be rebuilt. The 
schoolroom, which was built altogether of 
stone, with a roof of red tile, had not been 
destroyed by the fire, and might in a few 
weeks be ready for occupation again, but the 
half-timber cottage could not be rebuilt till 
the spring came. Until then Carola must 
live at the Grange, and if he could not win 
her by that time there would be no hope left 
in him of ever doing so. 

It was an unutterable delight to Philip to 
see her going to and fro about the house, 
taking her full share of the household cares, 
and busying herself in the winter work of the 
farm. For Carola could not hold herself 
aloof from the life around her, and this new 
chapter of farm-house doings was crowded 
with interest to her. December is always 
full of work, and the days are short; and 
Mrs. Arnold had often sighed for a daug’ater 
who would take some of the burden of house 
cares off her shoulders. There could hardly 
be a better daughter than Carola; and Mrs. 
Arnold half-grudgingly admitted it. Nor 
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could she detect in her any lurking coquetry 

of manner with regard to Philip. If she had 

been a girl whom she wished to see his wife 
her fears would have turned in the direction 
that she was indifferent to him. 

The days and weeks passed by quickly for 

«Carola, whe, to her own wonder, felt herself 
as much at home in the great rooms at the 
Grange as she had been in her little cottage. 
There was not perhaps the same freedom ; 
but there was an atmosphere of love and 
care surrounding her, which she had never 
felt before. She could not help seeing that 
Philip’s face brightened at the mere sight of 
her, and that Mr. Arnold looked at her with 
tenderness. As she had lost all her little 
possessions by the fire, except an old brown 
Testament which she had caught up hastily 
as she made her way through the smoke, he 
never returned from market without bringing 
her some article which he fancied she might 
want, and which he gave to her with a fatherly 
delight. It was a new thing to Carola to 
find herself the object of so much thought 
and affection. 

Life here, at the Grange, was not quite as 
narrow as at the school-house. There were 
visitors coming and going, whose conversa- 
tion was of other things than the simple talk 
of the cottagers, with whom she had chiefly 
associated. An election for the county was 
going on; and many political questions were 
discussed among the farmers who came up 
to the Grange to hear Mr. Arnold’s opinions. 
The newspapers that arrived daily were full 
of interest to her, ‘bringing intelligence as 
they did from all quarters of the world. She 
began to realise how large the world was; 
and how vast its concerns. The little narrow 
sphere of thought in which she had been 
moving was extending in all directions ; and 
she stood, looking out at the dim and limit- 
less expanse with wondering eyes. 

The school-house was ready by Christmas, 
and school was to begin again as soon as the 
new year came; though the biackened walls 
of the cottage still stood bare under the grey 
skies. On Christmas-eve Carola went down 
to look at some decorations the village chil- 
dren had put up, and when they were gone 
she entered the little ruin, which looked as 
desolate as a greater one could have done. 
The roof was gone, and.the clouds driven by 
the wintry wind swept over the open space, 
whilst the keen air blew in through the broken 
casements. She stood sadly on the black- 
ened hearth, with the charred. fragments of 
the thick oaken beams overhead falling about 
her. The old oak chair in the chimney- 











corner and the settle opposite it were de. 
stroyed, and all the small household trea. 
sures were gone. They might be replaced ; 
but her first home could never be the same 
again, It was only a little ruin, and no great 
calamity had befallen any one; but in her 
heart there was a vague and indefinable sad- 
ness. This would be her home again no 
more. 

She was shivering as much from sadness as 
from cold when she turned back into the 
schoolroom, where a large fire was burning in 
the wide grate, filling the dusky room with 
flickering light. But the room was no longer 
empty as she left it, for Philip was standing 
on the hearth. The thick wall had been 
between them; but he had been standing 
opposite to her, and facing her, in the warmth 
and light of the fire, whilst she had been 
lingering on the desolate hearth on the other 
side. 

“ T came down to see if there was anything 
you wanted,” he said, as she came towards 
him. 

“ No,” she answered softly, “I only want 
my little home again, just as it was before; 
and that can never be. It can never be the 
same again.” 

“Nothing is ever the same again,” he 
said ; “do you think if you had died that 
night life would ever have been the same 
again tome? Listen to me for one minute. 
I know I’m not as good as you, but I love 
you. I’ve had a happy life, God knows; 
but to-morrow will be the happiest day in it, 
if you'll promise me to be my wife. Only 
promise.” 

He looked across the hearth at her with 
an eager face, but he did not take a step 
nearer to her, so fearful was he of startling 
her ; and she stood motionless, gazing at him 
with a look of wonder. She had never 
thought of such a thing as this ;. but the 
surprise had a strange sweetness in it. It 
was almost as if some young prince had 
come wooing her. All the people about her 
looked up to him and his father as their 
natural rulers and masters. How could it 
be that he should come and ask her, the 
village schoolmistress, to be his wife? A 
crimson flush suffused her face, which had 
been pale and sad a minute ago, at the 
thought of Philip Arnold coming to her as 
a lover; and a minute’s silence passed 
by before either of them moved or spoke 
again. 

“Can you say nothing to me?” he asked 
at length. 

“I don’t know what to say,” she answered, 





















‘cannot keep it in any longer. Promise me 





_ and the lighted lamps within, put on quite a 
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almost in a whisper, “I never thought of it 
pefore. Is it true?” 

“It’s as true as that I’m alive,” he said 
vehemently. “It’s true that I never loved 
any girl before ; and it’s true that I’ve loved 
you from the first moment I saw you. I 


that you'll try to love me.” 

“But I never thought of it before,” she 
repeated, in a tone of wonder. 

“You're not slow in thinking,” he answered, 
“and you know all about me. Surely here 
in Hazelmount you know all that people 
think of me. There is nothing to be found 
out. I’ve lived here all my life; and you 
yourself have known me many months. 
Oh! be quick in thinking. I only want you 
to promise to try to love me.” 

“Oh!” she said, speaking very low, 
“there isn’t any need to try, How could I 
help loving you, if you love me?” 

It was so marvellous a thing to her! She 
could not see anything in herself that he 
should love her. Why should he pass by all 
the accomplished young ladies who so often 
visited at the Grange, and fix his love on one 
who knew so little, and could do so few 
things? As he clasped her closely to him, 
she looked up almost anxiously into his 
lace. 

“Are you quite sure I shall suit you?” 
she asked ; “ 1 can do nothing but sing ; and 
oh, your mother would like you to have so 
much more!” 

“Well!” he said exultingly, “I’d rather 
have your singing than the best music in the 
world. And I’d rather have you at my side, 
keeping me right, and making me a truer 
Christian, than have the cleverest girl in the 
country. My mother will love you with all 
her heart, when you’re my wife; ay, and my 
father too. I have never forgotten the first 
moment I saw you, my darling.” 

They walked back to the Grange slowly, 
hand-in-hand. The cottage doors were closed 
as they passed by, but every window was lit 
up, and they knew well who were gathered 
round the fire in each little homestead. A 
strangely sweet and solemn feeling was in 
Carola’s heart. She had loved these people, | 
and served them faithfully; and now they 
were to be her own people all her life long. | 
Her place was here, in Hazelmount, not | 
an uncertain place as schoolmistress, but a 
settled habitation as Philip Arnold’s wife, 
the mistress of the little village. The old, 
many-gabled farm-house, the windows shining 
out into the dark night with the blazing fires 














new aspect to her. This was her home; the 
roof under which she and Philip were to live 
and die together. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE HAPPIEST DAY OF 
HIS LIFE. 


CaroLa could not sleep that night for 
pure gladness. There was no restlessness 
of mind or body; and she lay as still, with 
her eyes closed, as if she was sleeping like a 
happy child. But no unconsciousness en- 
folded her. A solemn sense that all happi- 
ness must come from God, and must be in 
harmony with His will, or it could be no 
happiness for her, was impressed upon _her ; 
and a ceaseless prayer was in her inmost 
heart. ‘* Thy will be done!” was the cry of 
her spirit; but without dread, and with no 
fears for the future, and no anticipations of 
trouble. Hitherto the will of God had filled 
her with inward blessing and tranquillity, with 
no sorrow added. ‘The narrow path had 
been for her a path of peace. 

It was Christmas-day, her Lord’s_birth- 
day; and until this year it had been filled 
from morning to night with thoughts of Him. 
But there was naturally a distraction to-day. 
She had been very much alone in other years, 
either at school, or in her own quiet cottage. 
This morning she walked down to the parish 
church with Philip at her side, and she sat 
in the pew beside him, and sang with him 
out of the same hymn-book. It was Philip’s 
way of announcing that a change had taken 
place in their relationship to one another. He 
had not spoken of their engagement yet to 
either his father or mother; but they knew 
only too well what he meant, and Mrs. Arnold 
wept some bitter tears as she knelt down 
during the long litany. 

Others besides Mrs. Arnold understood the 
exultant expression on Philip’s face. The 
Hazelmount cottagers gossiped about it on 
their way home along the frosty lanes. It 
had been suspected for a long time that Mr. 
Philip was in love with the young school- 
mistress ; and some were of opinion that he 
was about to marry beneath him, when he 
might have had other girls with thousands of 
pounds for their fortune. But the majority, 
in consideration that Carola too, was not 
altogether without fortune, looked favourably 
on the little romance being played out before 
their eyes, and said to one another it was wiser: 
to marry for love than to marry for money. At 
any rate it was plain Mr. Philip was going to 
have his own way now, as he had done all 
his life long. 

‘*Come with me round the fields, Carola,” 
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said Philip, as soon as their early dinner was 
over. All the farm servants who could be 
spared were going to spend the rest of their 
Christmas-day at home; and there were the 
sheep and cattle to be looked at in distant 
fields. It was avery pleasant thing to do, 
thought Carola. The low December sun 
was going down, a hazy ball of red, in the 
grey sky ; and a white rime, here and there 
tinged with rose-colour, lay on all the ground, 
and changed the bare hedges into white coral. 
The furrowed ground was frozen hard; the 
great meadows stretched before them span- 
gled with frost, and the old corn stubble in 
the unploughed fields crackled under their 
feet. The pale grey-blue sky shone with deli- 
cate clearness behind the line of Scotch firs, 
which stood in atray along the brow of the hill ; 
and as they looked down upon the village 
they saw the blue wood-smoke rising from 
every cottage chimney, and melting softly away 
into the moist air. Philip’s forefathers had 
tilled every field and trodden every path 
they walked along; the hedgerows had been 
planted by them; the seed had been sown and 
the harvest gathered for hundreds of seasons. 
All the true wealth and blessedness of these 
old familiar fields were his; and as Carola 
walked beside him, his heart was full to over- 
flowing. Had his father and mother known 


such happiness as this when they were young, 
and all the long years lay before them? It 
was like singing an old song that had been 


the joy of many generations. There had 
never been such a Christmas-day for him, as 
well as for her. All the world seemed full 
of their gladness. 

The sun had sunk behind a bank of dun- 
coloured clouds, and the moon was rising 
over the fir-trees, before they returned into 
the fold-yard, and went in at the kitchen door ; 
Mr. Arnold was sitting in the chimney-corner 
smoking a long clay pipe, and he made room 
for Carola to sit down beside him, putting 
his arm round her shoulders, and stroking 
her cheek fondly with his rough hand. Jack 
Windybank was seated at the end of a long 
bench, cutting with a clasp-knife at a huge 
piece of pork-pie ; and speaking slowly with 
his mouth full. 

“Phil,” said Mr. Armold, in a tone of 
unusual animation, “ you recollect poor Lum- 
ley, of Market Upton.” 

“Him as was robbed and drownded four 
year ago,” interrupted Jack Windybank, 
“that’s him, sir. They’ve took up the man 





as was suspected. He’s bin out o’ the country © 
ever since ; but he were seen one 6’ these 
last days, and the p’lice hadn’t forgot him. 
I s’pose the reward’ll hold good yet; a 
hunderd pound it was. Iwouldn’t ha’ minded 
catchin’ him myself.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Philip, “he went to 
school with me, Carol, and turned out badly; 
and his relations sent him up to London, 
with money to take him out to New Zealand, 
and buy a little land there. But nothing 
more was heard of him till the police found 
his body in the river, with marks of violence 
on it enough to cause his death.” 

The glow upon Carola’s face died away, 
and the smiling light inther dark eyes grew 
dim, It seemed to her that once before in 
some former life, she had heard these words 
spoken, and had shrunk from hearing what 
was about to follow, as if it would blight and 
crush her whole being. Her breath came 
and went fitfully, but she kept silence ; not a 
word escaped her trembling lips. 

“Why! what a nervous little creature it 
is!” said Mr. Arnold tenderly; “ that’s the 
shock from the fire. You’ve no courage to 
hear of bad things, or sad things, my Christ- 
mas Carol. Come, come!” 

“‘ He do say he can prove he were an alibi,” 
continued Jack Windybank ; “he were with his 
sweetheart that night, if she could be found. 
But girls like them.are always shiftin’ about, 
and never livin’ in one place. But the man’s 
name is George Bassett ; and I were wonder- 
in’ if he belonged to the Bassetts o’ Market 
Upton anyhow. ‘They were a bad lot, them 
Bassetts; and young Lumley might ha’ 
known them, and fell in his way very likely.” 

But Carola heard nothing except the name 
George Bassett. The blow stunned and be- 
numbed her brain, and for the moment she 
could think of nothing, and realise nothing. 
“George Bassett! George Bassett!” she 
repeated again and again to herself; but the 
name did not seem to mean anything yet. 
Her face was tranquil, and she looked steadily 
across at the weather-beaten face of the old 
waggoner. Her pulse beat no faster or 
slower. She felt almost as if she was going 
to sleep, and perhaps the long walk in the 
frosty air had made her drowsy. Mechani- 
cally she untied her. bonnet-strings, and rose 
up from the seat by the fire. 

“I will come down by-and-by,” she said 
to Philip, with a little smile and nod; “I’m 
tired just now.” 








** All the world seemed full of their gladness.”’ 

















THE ART DIVINE. 


H OW easy and how sweet it is 
Some happiness to give! 
To make more smiles and fewer sighs, 
It is worth while to live. 


No costly means, no curious aids 
This precious work demands ; 

But heart and mouth, and eyes and ears, 
With willing feet and hands, 


A kindly look, a gracious word, 
A sympathizing touch, 

A’sign without of love within, 
Costs not, but yieldeth, much. 


And subjects, fit to practise on, 
At all times can be found ; 

For sick and needy, faint and sad, 
Do everywhere abound. 


To listen to an old man’s tale, 
Or soothe a child’s short grief, 

Or win for some poor pain-racked frame 
One hour of sweet relief ; 


To plant, if but one flower of hope 
In some bleak desert soil, 

Or cheer the lonely for a day, 
Is worthy all thy toil. 


Whatever thou dost needed see, 
And hast it to bestow, 

That freely give for Jesus’ sake, 
And think what thou dost owe. 


Have Christ’s compassion in thy breast, 
His name writ on thy palms, 

Thy lips, while telling His dear love, 
Will drop with healing balms. 


He keeps account of all our gifts 
Of silver and of gold, 

And often deems not less than these 
A cup of water cold. 


Some arts there are which few can learn ; 
In this we all might shine : 
May He who knew and proved it best 
Teach me the art divine. 
FLAVEL COOK, D.D. 





























JESUS AND THE YOUNG MAN. 
Il. 


GH Sindy Sermon. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 
“‘ Children, how hard is it !’”"—S1..MAark x. 24. 


I SUSPECT there is scarcely a young man 

rich and thoughtful, who is not ready to 
feel our Lord’s treatment of this young man 
hard. He is apt to ask, “ Why should it be 
difficult for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven?” He is ready to look 
upon the natural fact as an arbitrary decree, 
arising, shall I say? from some prejudice in 
the divine mind, or at least from some ob- 
jection to the joys of well-being, as regarded 
from the creatures’ side. Why should the 
rich fare differently from other people in 
respect of the world to come? They do not 
perceive that the law is that they sia// fare 
like other people, whereas they want to fare 
as rich people. A condition of things in 
which it would be easy for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven is to me 
inconceivable. There is no kingdom of this 
world into which a rich man may not easily 
enter—in which, if he be but rich enough, he 
may not be the first: a kingdom into which 
it would be easy for a rich man to enter 
could be no kingdom of heaven. The rich 
man does not by any necessity of things 
belong to the kingdom of Satan, but into that 
kingdom he is especially welcome, whereas 
into the kingdom of heaven he will be just 
as welcome as another man. 

I suspect also that many a rich man turns 
from the record of this incident with the re- 
sentful feeling that there lies in it a claim 
upon his whole having; while there are 
many, and those by no means only of the 
rich, who cannot believe the Lord really meant 
to take the poor fellow’s money from him. 
To the man born to riches they seem not 
merely a natural, but an essential condition 
of well-being ; and the man who has made 
his money, feels it his by the labour of his 
soul, the travail of the day, and the care of 
thenight. Each feels a right to have and to 
hold the things he possesses ; and if there is 
a necessity for his entering into the kingdom 
of heaven, it is hard indeed that right and 
necessity should confront each other, and 
constitute all but a bare impossibility! Why 
should he not “make the best of both 
worlds”? He would compromise, if he 
might ; he would serve Mammon a little, and 





—of casting away the treasure of this world 
and taking the treasure of heaven instead, 
He would gain as little as may be of heaven 
—but something, with the loss of as little as 
possible of the world. That which he desires 
of heaven is not its best; that which he would 
not yield of the world is its most worthless, 
I can well imagine an honest youth, edu- 
cated in Christian forms, thus reasoning with 
himself :—“ Is the story of general relation? 
Is this demand made upon me? If I make 
up my mind to be a Christian, shall I be 
required to part with all I possess? It must 
have been comparatively easy in those times 
to give up the kind of things they had! 
If I had been he, I am sure I should have 
done it—at the demand of the Saviour in 
person. Things are very different now! 
Wealth did not then imply the same social 
relations as now! I should be giving up so 
much more! Neither do I love money as 
he was in danger of doing: in all times the 
Jews have been Mammon-worshippers! I 
try todo good with my money! Besides, am 
I not a Christian already? Why should the 
same thing be required of me as of a young 
Jew? If everyone who, like me, has a con- 
science about money, and cares to use it well, 
had to give up all, the power would at once 


| be in the hands of the irreligious ; they would 
| have no opposition, and the world would go 


to the devil! We read often in the Bible of 
rich men, but never of any other who was 
desired to part with all that he had! When 
Ananias was struck dead, it was not because 
he did not give up all his money, but because 
he pretended to have done so. St. Peter 
expressly says, ‘ While it remained was it not 
thine own? and after it was sold, was it not 
in thine own power?’ How would the Lord 
have been buried but for the rich Joseph? 
Besides, the Lord said, ‘If thou wouldst be 
perfect, go, sell that thou hast.’ I cannot be 
perfect ; it is hopeless; and he does not 
expect it.”—It would be more honest if he 
said, “I do not want to be perfect; I am 
content to be saved.” Such as he do not 
care for being perfect as their Father in 
heaven is perfect, but for being what they 
call saved. They little think that without 


God much. He would not have such a| perfection there is no salvation—that per- 
“best of both worlds” as comes of putting | fection is salvation: they are one.—“ And 
the lower in utter subservience to the higher | again,” he adds, in conclusion triumphant, 
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«the text says, ‘ How hard is it for them 
that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom 
of God!’ I do not trust in my riches. I 
know that they can do nothing to save me!” 

I will suppose myself in immediate com- 
munication with such a youth. I should care 
little to set forth anything called truth, except 
in siege for surrender to the law of liberty. 
If I cannot persuade, I would be silent. 
Nor would I labour to instruct the keenest 
intellect ; I would rather learn for myself. 
To persuade the heart, the will, the action, is 
alone worth the full energy of aman. His 
strength is first for his own, then for his neigh- 
bour’s manhood. He must first pluck out 
the beam out of his own eye, then the mote 
out of his brother’s—if indeed the mote in 
his brother’s be more than the projection of 
the beam in his own. To make aman happy 
asalark, might be to do him grievous wrong: to 
make a man wake, rise, look up, turn, is worth 
the life and death of the Son of the Eternal. 

I say then to the youth :— 

“ Have you kept—have you been keeping 
the commandments ?” 

“TI will not dare to say that,” I suppose 
him to answer. “I ought to know better 
than that youth how much is implied in the 
keeping of the commandments !” 

* But,” I ask insisting, “ does your answer 
imply that, counting the Lord a hard master, 
you have taken the less pains to do as he 
would have you? or that, bending your 
energies to the absolute perfection he re- 
quires, you have the more perceived the 
impossibility of fulfilling the law? Can you 
have failed to note that it is the youth who 
has been for years observing the command- 
ments on whom the further, and to you 
startling command is laid, to part with all 
that he has? Surely not! Are you then one 
on whom, because of correspondent con- 
dition, the same command could be laid? 
Have you, in any sense like that in which 
the youth answered the question, kept the 
commandments? Have you, unsatisfied 
with the result of what keeping you have 
given them, and filled with desire to be 
perfect, gone kneeling to the Master to learn 
more of the way to eternal life? or are you 
so well satisfied with what you are, that you 
have never sought eternal life, never hun- 
gered and thirsted after the righteousness of 
God, the perfection of your being? If this 
latter be your condition, then be comforted ; 
the Master does not require of you to sell 
what you have and give tothe poor. You 
follow him! You go with him to preach 
g00d tidings !—you who care not for right- 








eousness! You are not one whose company 
is desirable to the Master. Be comforted, I 
say: he does not want you; he will not ask 
you to open your purse for him; you may give 
or withhold; it is nothing to him, What! 
is he to be obliged to one outside his king- 
dom—to the untrue, the ignoble, for money? 
Bring-him a true heart, an obedient hand: 
he has given his life-blood for that; but your 
money—he neither needs it nor cares for it.” 

“Pray, do not deal harshly with me. I 
confess I have not been what I ought, but 
I want to repent, and would fain enter into 
life. Do not think, because I am not pre- 
pared, without the certainty that it is required 
of me, to cast from me all I have, that I 
have no regard for higher things.” 

“Once more, then, go and keep the com- 
mandments. It is not come to your money 
yet. The commandments are enough for you. 
You are not yet a child in the kingdom. You 
do not care for the arms of your father; you 
value only the shelter of his roof. As to your 
money, let the commandments direct you 
how to use it. It is in you but pitiable pre- 
sumption to wonder whether it is required 
of you to sell all that you have. When in 
keeping the commandments you have found 
the great reward of loving righteousness— 
the further reward of discovering that, with 
all the energy you can put forth, you are but 
an unprofitable servant ; when you have come 
to know that the law can be kept only by 
such as need no law; when you have come 
to feel that you would rather pass out of 
being than live on such a poor, miserable, 
selfish life as alone you can call yours; when 
you are aware of a something beyond all 
that your mind can think, yet not, beyond 
what your heart can desire—a something 
that is not yours, seems as if it never could 
be yours, which yet your life is worthless 
without; when you have come therefore to 
the Master with the cry, ‘What shall I do 
that I may inherit eternal life?’ it may be 
he will then say to you, ‘Sell all that you 
have and give to the poor, and come follow 
me.’ If he do, then will you be of men most 
honourable if you obey—of men most pitiable 
if you refuse. Till then you would be no 
comfort to him, no pleasure to his friends, 
For the young man to have sold all and 
followed him, would have been to accept 
God’s patent of peerage: to you it is not 
offered. Were one of the disobedient, in 
the hope of the honour, to part with every 
straw he possessed, he would but be sent 
back to keep the commandments in the new 
and easier circumstances of his poverty. 
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“Does this comfort you? Then alas for 
you! A thousand timesalas! Your relief is 
to know that the Lord has no need of you 
—does not require you to part with your 
money, does not offer you himself instead! 
You do not indeed sell him for thirty pieces 
of silver, but you are glad not to buy him 
with all that you have! Wherein do you 
differ from the youth of the story? In this, 
that he was invited to do more, to do every- 
thing, to partake of ‘the divine nature; you 
have not had it in your power to refuse; you 
are not fit to be invited. Such as you can 
never enter the kingdom. You would not 
even know you were in heaven if you were in 
it; you would not see it around you if you 
sat on the very footstool of the throne.” 

“But I do not trust in my riches; I trust 
in the merits of my Lord and Saviour. I 
trust in his finished work. I trust in the 
sacrifice he has offered.” 

“Yes; yes!—you will trust in anything 
but the Man himself who tells you it is 
hard to be saved! Not all the merits of God 
and his Christ can give you eternal life; only 
God and his Christ can; and they cannot, 
would not if they could, without your keeping 
the commandments. The knowledge of the 
living God zs eternal life. What have you to 
do with his merits? You have to know his 
being, himself. And as to trusting in your 
riches—who ever imagined he could have 
eternal life by his riches? No man with half 
a conscience, half a head, and no heart at all, 
could suppose that any man trusting in his 
riches to take him in, could enter the king- 
dom. That would be too absurd. The money- 
confident Jew might hope that, as his riches 
were a sign of the favour of God, that favour 
would not fail him at the last; or their pos- 
session might so enlarge his self-satisfaction 
that he could not entertain the idea of being 
lost ; but trust in his riches!—no. It is the 
last refuge of the riches-lover, the riches- 
worshipper, the man to whom their posses- 
sion is essential for his peace, to say he does 
not trust in them to take him into life. Doubt- 
less the man who thinks of nothing so much, 
trusts in them in a very fearful sense; but 
hundreds who do so will yet say, ‘I do not 
trust in my riches; I trust in—’ this or that 
stock-phrase.” 

“You forget yourself; you are criticizing 
the Lord’s own words: he said, ‘ How hard is 
it for them that trust in riches to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven !’” 

“TI do not forget myself; to this I have 
been leading you:—our Lord, I believe, 
never said those words. The reading of both 





the Sinaitic and Vatican manuscripts, the 
oldest two we have, that preferred, I am glad 
to see, by both Westcott and Tischendorf, 
though not by Tregelles or the Revisers, is, 
‘Children, how hard is it to enter into the 
kingdom of God!’ These words I take to 
be those of the Lord. Some copyist, with 
the mind at least of a rich man, dissatisfied 
with the Lord’s way of regarding money, and 
like yourself anxious to compromize, must 
forsooth affix his marginal gloss—to the effect 
that it is not the possessing of riches, but the 
trusting in them, that makes it difficult to 
enter into the kingdom! Difficult? Why, it is 
eternally impossible for the man who trusts'in 
his riches to enter into the kingdom! it is for 
the man who has riches it is difficult. Is the 
Lord supposed to teach that for a man who 
trusts in his riches it is fossible to enter the 
kingdom ? that, though impossible with men, 
this is possible with God? God take the 
Mammon-worshipper into his glory! No! the 
Lord never said it. The annotation of Mr, 
Facingbothways crept into thetext, and stands 
in the English version. Our Lord was not in 
the habit of explaining away his hard words, 
He let them stand in all the glory of the 
burning fire wherewith they would purge us. 
Where their simplicity finds corresponding 
simplicity, they are understood. The two- 
fold heart must mistake. It is hard fora 
rich man, just because he is a rich man, to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Some, no doubt, comfort themselves with 
the thought that, if it be so hard, the fact 
will be taken into account: it is but another 
shape of the fancy that the rich man must be 
differently treated from his fellows ; that as 
he has had his good things here, so he must 
have them there too. Certain as life they 
will have absolute justice, that is, fairness, 
but what will that avail, if they enter not into 
the kingdom? It is life they must have; 
there is no enduring of existence without de. 
They think ¢hey can do without eternal life, if 
only they may live for ever! Those who 
know what eternal life means count it the 
one terror to have to live on without it. 

Take then the Lord’s words thus: “ Chil- 
dren, how hard is it to enter into the kingdom 
of God!” It is quite like his way of putting 
things. Calling them first to reflect on the 
original difficulty for every man of entering 
into the kingdom of God, he reasserts in yet 
stronger phrase the difficulty of the rich man: 
“It is easier for a camel to go through @ 
needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God.” It always was, 
always will be hard to enter into the kingdom 
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of heaven. It is hard even to believe that one 
must be born from above—must pass into a 
new and unknown consciousness. The law- 
faithful Jew, the ceremonial Christian, shrinks 
from the self-annihilation, the life of grace 
and truth, the upper air of heavenly delight, 
the all-embracing love that fills the law full 
and sets it aside. They cannot accept a condi- 
tion of being as in itself eternal life. And hard 
to believe in, this life, this kingdom of God, 
this simplicity of absolute existence, is hard 
toenter. How hard? As hard as the Master 
of salvation could find words to express the 
hardness: “ If any man cometh unto me, 
and hateth not .... his own life also, he 
cannot be my disciple.” And the rich man 
must find it harder than another to hate Aim- 
self. There is so much associated with him 
to swell out the self of his consciousness, that 
the difficulty of casting it from him as the 
mere ugly shadow: of the self God made, is 
vastly increased. 

None can know how difficult it is to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, but those who 
have tried—tried hard, and have not ceased 
to try. Icare not to be told that one may 
pass at once into all possible sweetness ,of 
assurance ; it is not assurance I desire, but 
the thing itself; not the certainty of eternal 
life, but eternal life. I care not what other 
preachers may say, while I know that in St. 
Paul the spirit and the flesh were in frequent 
strife. They only, I repeat, know how hard 
it is to enter into life, who are in conflict 
every day, are growing to have this conflict 
every hour—nay, begin to see that no mo- 
ment is life without the presence that maketh 

‘strong. Let any tell me of peace and con- 
tent, yea, joy unspeakable, as the instant 
result of the new birth ; I deny no such state- 
ment, refuse no such testimony ; all I care to 
say is, that, if by salvation they mean less 
than absolute oneness with God, I count it 
no salvation, neither would be content with 
it if it included every joy in the heaven of 
their best imagining. If they arenot righteous 
even as he is righteous, they are not saved, 
whatever be their gladness or their content ; 
they are but on the way to be saved, If they 
do not love their neighbour—not as them- 
selves: that is a phrase ill to understand, 
and not of Christ, but—as Christ loves him, 
I cannot count them entered into life, 
though life may have begun to enter into 
them. Those whose idea of life is simply an 
eternal one, best know how hard it is to enter 
into life. The Lord said, “Children, how hard 
is it to enter into the kingdom!” the dis- 
ciples little knew what was required of them! 





Demands unknown before are continually 
being made upon the Christian : it is the ever 
fresh rousing and calling, asking and sending 
of the Spirit that worketh in the children of 
obedience. When he thinks he has attained, 
then is he in danger; when he finds the 
mountain he has so long been climbing show 
suddenly a distant peak, radiant in eternal 
whiteness, and all but lost in heavenly places, 
a peak whose glory-crowned apex it seems as 
if no human foot could ever reach—then is 
there hope for him; proof there is then that 
he has been climbing, for he beholds the yet 
unclimbed ; he sees what he could not see 
before ; if he knows little of what he is, he 
knows something of what he is not. He 
learns ever afresh that he is not in the world 
as Jesus was in the world ; but the very wind 
that breathes courage as he climbs is the 
hope that one day he shall be like him. 

Possessions are Zhings, and Things in 
general, save as affording matter of conquest 
and means of spiritual annexation, are very 
ready to prove inimical to the better life. The 
man who for consciousness of well-being de- 
pends upon anything but life, the life essential, 
is a slave ; he hangs on what is less than him- 
self. He is not perfect who, deprived of every 
thing, would not sit down calmly content, 
aware of a well-being untouched ; for none 
the less would he be possessor of all things, 
the child of the Eternal. Zhings are given 
us, this body first of things, that through them 
we may be trained both to independence and 
true possession of them. We must possess 
them; they must not possess us. Their use 
is to mediate—as shapes and manifestations 
in lower kind of the things that are unseen, 
that is, in themselves unseeable, the things 
that belong, not to the world of speech, but 
the world of silence, not to the world of show- 
ing, but the world of being, the world that 
cannot be shaken, and must remain. These 
things unseen take form in the things of time 
and space—not that they may exist, for they 
exist in and from eternal Godhead, but that 
their being may be known to those in training 
for the eternal; these things unseen the sons 
and daughters of God must possess. But in- 
stead of reaching out after them, they grasp 
at their forms, regard the things seen as the 
things to be possessed, fall in love with the 
bodies instead of the souls of them. There 
are good people who can hardly believe that, 
if the young man had consented to give up 
his wealth, the Lord would not then have told 
him to keep it; they too seem to think the 
treasure in heaven but a poor substitute. 
They cannot believe he would have been 
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better off without his wealth. ‘Is not wealth 
power?” they ask. It is indeed power, and 
so is a wolf hid in the robe; it is power, but 
as of a brute machine, of which the owner ill 
knows the handles and cranks, valves and 
governor. The multitude of those who read 
the tale are of the same mind as the youth 
himself—in his worst moment, as he turned 
and went—with one vast difference, that they 
are not sorrowful. 

Things can never be really possessed by 
the man who cannot do without them—who 
would not be absolutely, divinely content in 
the consciousness that the source of his being 
is within it—zwth him. I would not be mis- 
understood : no man can have the conscious- 
ness of God with him and not be content ; I 
mean that no man who has not the Father 
so as to be eternally content in him alone, 
can possess a sunset ora field of grass or a 
mine of gold or the love of a fellow creature 
according to its nature—as God would have 
him possess it—in the eternal way of inherit- 
ing, having, and holding. He who has God, 
has all things, after the fashion in which he 
who made them has them. Toman, woman, 
and child, I say—if you are not content, it is 
because God is not with you as you need 
him, not with you as he would be with you, 
as you must have him; for you need him as 
your body never needed food or air, need 
him as your soul never hungered after joy, or 
peace, or pleasure. 

It is imperative on us to get rid of the 
tyranny of things. See how imperative : let 
the young man cling with every fibre to his 
wealth, what God can do he will do; his 
child shall not be left in the hell of pos- 
session! Comes the angel of death !—and 
where are the things that haunted the poor 
soul with such manifold hindrance and ob- 
struction! The world, and all that is in 
the world, drops and slips, from his feet, from 
his hands, carrying with it his body, his eyes, 
his ears, every pouch, every coffer, that could 
delude him with the fancy of possession. 

“Ts the man so freed from the dominion of 
things? does Death so serve him—so ransom 
him? Why then hasten the hour? Shall not 
the youth abide the stroke of Time’s clock— 
await the Inevitable on its path to free him?” 

Not so !—for then first, I presume, does the 
man of things become aware of their tyranny. 
When a man begins to abstain, then first he 
recognizes the strength of his passion ; it may 
be, when a man has not a thing left, he will 
begin to know what a necessity he had made 
of things ; and if then he begin to contend with 
them, to cast out of his soul what Death has 





torn from his hands, then first will he know 
the full passion of possession, the slavery of 
prizing the worthless part of the precious, 

“Wherein then lies the service of Death? 
He takes the sting, but leaves the poison!” 

In this: it is not the fetters that gall, 
but the fetters that soothe, which eat into the 
soul. When the fetters of gold are gone, on 
which the man delighted to gaze, though 
they held him fast to his dungeon-wall, buried 
from air and sunshine, then first will he feel 
them in the soreness of their lack, in the weary 
indifference with which he looks on earth 
and sea, on space and stars. When the 
truth begins to dawn upon. him that those 
fetters were a horror and a disgrace, then 
will the good of saving death appear, and the 
man begin to understand that Aaving never 
was, never could be well-being ; that it is not 
by possessing we live, but by life we possess, 
In this way is the loss of the things he thought 
he had, a motioning, hardly towards, yet in 
favour of deliverance. It seems to the man 
the first of his slavery when it is in truth the 
beginning of hisfreedom. Never soul was set 
free but by being first made to feel its slavery. 

When the drunkard, free of his body, but 
retaining his desire unable to indulge it, has 
time at length to think, in the lack of the 
means of destroying thought, surely there 
dawns for him then at last a fearful hope !— 
not until, by the power of God to whom all 
things are possible, he is raised into sucha 
condition that, be the temptation what it 
might, he would not yield for an immortality 
of unrequited drunkenness—all its delights 
and not one of its penalties—is he saved. 

Thus death may give a new opportunity— 
with some hope for the multitude counting 
themselves Christians, who are possessed by 
things, as by a legion of devils; who stand 
well in their church ; whose lives are counted 
stainless ; who are kind, friendly, give largely, 
believe in the redemption of Jesus, talk of 
the world and of the Church ; yet whose care 
all the time is to heap up, to make much 
into more, to add house to house and field 
to field, burying themselves deeper and deeper 
in the ash-heap of Things. 

But it is not the rich man only who is 
under the dominion of things ; they too are 
slaves who, having no money, are unhappy 
from the lack of it. The man who is ever 
digging his grave is little better than he who 
already lies mouldering in it. The money the 
one has, the money the other would have, 1s 
in each the cause of an eternal stupidity. To 
the one as to the other comes the word, “ How 
ts it that ye do not understand ?” 
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An Animal Lantern (Pyrosoma). 


LIGHT. 


By HENRY C. EWART."’ 


MONG all the revelations of the senses 
none seems to have so close and 
intense a relation to conscious life as the 
sensation of light. It is true, of course, that 
hearing and ‘touch, as well as the other 
senses, clearly imply consciousness of some 
sort as a condition of their existence; but 
nothing seems so to diminish the range of 


sensuous life as a change from light to dark- | 
ness. Silence seems rather to sharpen the | 


sense of individual life. The more profound 
the stillness around us in.a wide lonely scene 
of nature, the intenser, seems the spark of 
consciousness in the contemplative soul. 
Nay, perhaps we may say that in the silence 
consciousness seems to diffuse itself, and we 
feel self to be only a luminous point in an 
infinite ocean of life. In complete darkness, 


on the other hand, the range of perception is 


It is true that reflec- 

tion and memory may be even increased 
| thereby. ° But the waves of darkness seem to 
| beat upon the soul like a slow resistless tide 


enormously narrowed. 


upon a sinking islet in the sea. The whole 
world seems dead, and the soul, the solitary 
remnant of life, to be itself threatened with 
submersion. So natural does this identifica- 
tion of life and light seem to be that the very 
| words have been closely associated together 
\in all literature. And this is notably the 
case in the Scriptures. Not of beauty, not 
of motion, not of force is it ever said that 
| God is this or that, but only “ God is light.” 
Such thoughts naturally occur to the mind 
when, on some cloudless summer night, the 
rippling ocean dawas from below into lines 
and sparkles ofradiance. As the oars strike 
| the water, it breaks into a shimmer of in- 
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Sea Feather and Anemone. 


water, but drops of fire. Wherever a little 
wave breaks, the bubbles are tiny luminous 


worlds. The contour of the bay, otherwise | 
imperceptible amidst the gloom, is marked, | 


as in an illumination, in outlines of lambent 
flame. Then, when a breeze creeps land- 


ward, and grows into an infant gale, the | 


whole surface of the roughened tide brightens 
into an expanse of glory. 
Such scenes are witnessed even in our dull 





describably tender lustre. As they rise again | mer of our northern waters, is the radiance 
with rhythmic beat, they seem to drip, not | of living light. We used to speak, and 


may do so even yet in common conver. 
sation, of the “ phosphorescence” of the sea, 
But as a matter of fact, so far as we know 
phosphorus has nothing whatever to do with 
it. In every instance, it is now believed, the 
luminosity is caused by living creatures that 
have this strange gift of shining with a light 
of their own. True it is, that in a bucket of 
shining water drawn from the sea, a tolerably 
powerful microscope will sometimes fail to 
detect the presence of organic structures, 
But this is only because in such a case they 
are so infinitely minute. These structures 
belong to the very lowest order of existence, 
being mere specks of protoplasm, without any 
organic arrangement that can be detected, 
Yet they have this power, which man can 
only imitate by his electric light, the product 
of elaborate machinery. 

Whether the living light can be called 
electric or not, we do not know. So faras 
we are aware, no reason has ever been dis- 
covered for considering it so. But the charm 
of the so-called phosphorescent light must 


| yield to the wonder of the living creatures 


who swim about in the water like animated 
electric lamps. One of them, to which we 
have alluded above, is known to scienceas the 
Pyrosoma, which is Greek for “fire-body.” In 
thewarm waters of the Gulf Stream, Humboldt 
saw the ocean illuminated to a considerable 


| depth by these sea-moons. Their radiance 


northern clime ; but in warmer regions, more | 


prolific in startling miracles of nature, 
the splendour of the nightly seas 
almost exceeds belief, save on the 
evidence of sight. Rolling billows 
are kindled into masses of flame. 
The mystic radiance from below is 
suggestive of festal illumination’ in 
marine palaces of nereids and mer- 
maids. Luminous creatures flash 
across the field. Here comesa slow 
sailing moon, as broad and bright as 
its prototype in the sky, but tinged 
with a tint of exquisite colour that 
fascinates the gaze. There palpitates, 
with vibrations of flame, the opening 
and closing bell of a wonderful me- 
dusa, while behind it, for forty or 
fifty feet, its tentacles are seen in 
lines of light. The secret of this 
radiance is even yet beyond the ken 
of science. But this at least we do 


know, that not only these gorgeous wonders | observers have noticed the light change from 
of tropical seas, but even the faintest shim-| yellow to green, or blue, or red, and have 


spread so far around that he could watch the 
movements of other fish thereby. Other 





Luminous Sea Anemones. 
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LIVING LIGHT. 





declared it to be so bright 
that they could read or write 
thereby. On the coast of 
Florida, one evening, a water 
party formed a procession of 
several boats, in which, by 
accident, a young man was 
separated from the desire of 
his eyes. She, leaning over 
the side, caught in her hand 
one of these luminous crea- 
tures floating by, and, stand- 
ing erect, held it aloft above 
herhead. So brightly did it 
shine that, at the distance of 
a hundred yards, her knight, 
sitting at his oar, could re- 
cognise every feature of the 
beloved face by this novel 
lamp. As already mentioned, 
some forms of medusa, or 
jelly-fish, have this strange 
gift, and their movements, 
as they gracefully open and 
close with long streamers 
radiating far behind, make 
them one of the most beau- 
tiful sights of the ocean. 
Some kinds of sea anemones, 
also, are luminous, and make 
the rocks whereon they sit 
like a fire grotto. 
are like ocean feathers, wisps of unsubstantial 





Other creatures, again, | 
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Gorgonias. 


as life endures, and perhaps afterwards. 
Whether the water be quiescent or disturbed, 


brightness, beautiful in their native element, | in this case, seems to make no difference ; 
but shrivelling to nothing and perishing at | the fresh water itself has all the: effect that 


the grasp of the hand. 
Although, as we have said, the means by 
which this living light is produced are, up to 


the present time, an unsolved mystery, yet | 
some indications are afforded of the direction | 


in which the solution must be sought. Take, 
for instance, the pyrosoma. Its form is that 
of a cylinder open at one end and closed at 
the other. Within the interior the water of 
the ocean is freely admitted. The skin of 
the creature is flecked with a large number 
of spots such as are found in other luminous 
animals, whether marine or terrestrial ; and 
from these spots the light shines out which 
illumines the whole body. If a pyrosoma 
be taken out of the sea and left quietly at 
rest in a bucket of salt water, its luminosity 
becomes gradually fainter, without, however, 
altogether disappearing. If now the creature 
be touched, or the water be set in motion, it 
flames out again with as much brilliancy as 
ever, Another curious circumstance is that 
if a pyrosoma be placed ‘in fresh water its 


luminosity continues undiminished as long 
XIlI—12 





the disturbed sea water produces. 

From such facts we should gather the sug- 
gestion that the luminosity is in some way or 
other connected with nervous irritability. It 
is true that in animals of such low organiza- 
tion nerves as a distinct system are not 
clearly discernible, and sometimes wholly 
undiscoverable. Nevertheless, irritability is 
a characteristic of all living protoplasm ; and 
as organization rises in the scale, this irrita- 
bility is increasingly developed in particular 
parts of the body where such a susceptibility 
is found specially useful. It may, therefore, 
be well believed that these luminous spots, 
of which we have spoken, are the centres of 
special susceptibility to irritation. It is true 
that even if this be the case, we are as far off 
as ever from explaining how it is that nervous 
irritation should produce light. Still it can- 
not but be of interest to note facts that seem 
to group themselves around this suggestion. 
It is observable, for instance, that agitation 
of the sea is always favourable to luminosity. 
The water that previously appeared quite 
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dark breaks into lines of light as the wind 
raises it in ripples. Also where the water is 
disturbed by oars, the same thing takes place. 
This would certainly appear as if the irrita- 
bility of tissue present even in the minutest 
organisms were susceptible to excitement by 
mechanical motion, and in this excitement 
flashes forth the light. It may seem an 
objection to this view, that in some instances 
the microscope has shown the luminosity of 
sea water to be caused only by fragments of 
dissolved organisms broken up after death. 
But it is well known that the irritability of 
organic tissue is often maintained for some 
time after death. This is especially the case 
with the lowest organisms, where life seems to 
exist independently in every atom of their 
structure. This fact, therefore, cannot be 
considered an objection to the idea that the 
light is connected with nervous irritability. 
The lowest phenomena of nature have their 
analogies amongst the highest. How often has 
it been found that the splendour 
of far-shining genius is intimately 
connected with a temperament 
morbidly susceptible to irritation. 
This is not always the case ; forthe 
very greatest souls, such as Shake- 
speare, have known how to possess 
themselves in peace. On the other 
hand, a well-known recent biogra- 
phy shows how much descriptive 
power and prophetic eloquence 
may beassociated with, ifnot owing 
to, a morbid irritability of nerves. 
Perhaps we may extend the 
analogy farther. Not merely irri- 
tation, but suffering is often lumi- 
nous, and thus has its justifica- 
tion in the kingdom of God. The 
struggles of St. Paul in his saddest 
hour, when he cried in despair, 
“ Oh, wretched man that I am!” 
have illumined the perplexities of 
myriads of minds from his day to 
this. The agony of Luther in his 
search for justification by the prac- 
tices of the Church begat within 
his soul a light that may be said to 
have ended the darkages. And if 
we look back upon our own expe- 
rience we shall find that the best 
services we have ever been able to 
render to others, and the wisest 
suggestions we have received from 
friends, have been the issue of 
keen inward conflict. One word 
more: not the least remarkable 
fact about living light is that 





it is often associated with blindness. There 
are many luminous creatures in the dark 
depths of the sea, which have demonstrably 
no organs of vision, and are therefore quite 
incapable of appreciating their own splendour, 
It has been suggested that they serve as 
lanterns to their more fortunate brethren. ° It 
is more probable in this case that the light is 
serviceable to its possessors in modes which 
we cannot understand. But certainly in the 
higher world light is often shed upon the 
ways of God by creatures themselves wholly 
destitute of spiritual illumination. In per- 
fection of form, in adaptability to surround. 
ings, in harmony of co-operation, the myriad 
living creatures around us are luminous with 
tokens of creative skill, though themselves 
blind to everything but the demands of 
appetite. And even in the human world 
there are those who, while themselves barren 
of grace and destitute of faith, illustrate by 
their own fate the preciousness of both. 
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Phosphorescent Water. 
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CONSIDERING THE HEAVENS. 


By E. W. MAUNDER, F.R.A:S. 


< ec is a pretty story, none the less | 


pleasing because it has been so often 
told, which describes how Alfred the Great 
was induced to learn to read. His young 
step-mother, anxious that he should acquire 
such learning as could be obtained in those 
wild times, and knowing how little to the 
taste of the boys and young men of that day 
all study was, secured her desire by showing 
young Alfred a beautiful missal richly illus- 
trated and illuminated. The brilliant colouring 
and strange pictures caught the lad’s atten- 
tion and excited his curiosity, and when he 
wanted to know what the different designs 
meant, she replied, “ Learn to read the book 
for yourself, and you will know, and I will 
give it you for your own.” Excited by the 
prospect of so rich a prize it was not long 
before Alfred had fulfilled the conditions 
imposed upon him, and proved his right to the 
book by the Napoleonic test, “the tools to 
him who can use them.” Nor were the 
tools idle in his hands, for few men have ever 
turned their knowledge to such good account 
as the greatest of the Saxon kings. There 
can be no doubt that the condition of Eng- 
land is better to-day because Alfred was a 
man of learning, than it would have been 
had he been a mere fighter like his elder 
brothers; nor can we easily imagine how 
much we owe to the simple fact that we have 
agood and gentle Queen. 

It has often seemed to me that our 
Heavenly Father has sought to stir up His 
children to use the mental powers with which 
He has endowed them in a very similar 
manner to Osberga’s method of leading her 
step-son to devote himself to study. He 
wishes us to know Him, for in that knowledge 
must consist our highest happiness; and 
though to know Him merely as the Creator 
is far from the highest knowledge, yet it is an 
honour and a privilege of great price to be 
enabled to understand some little thing of 
His workings in surrounding nature. And 
so He excites our wonder, our admiration, 
and our curiosity, by the strange and beauti- 
ful spectacles which He presents before us 
in earth and sky and sea. True the every- 
day occurrences of Nature, despite their won- 
der and beauty, just because they do occur 
every day, do not now chain our attention 
as they should. But there was a time when 
the daily changes of the heavens, now so 
familiar to us that we need some little training 





to appreciate their majesty and beauty, were 
watched by eyes less accustomed to their 
order than ourown. With what wonder and 
awe our first parents must have watched the 
sun sink below the horizon, with what thank- 
fulness they must have welcomed his return ! 
How intense the interest with which they must 
have observed the growth and waning of the 
moon, and the stately march of the stars as 
they circled round the pole! It is not with- 
out good ground that more than one astro- 
nomer has recorded his belief that the first of 
his profession was Adam, or that tradition 
ascribes the origin of the science to the 
earliest fathers of our race. 

We can scarcely suppose that those first 
observers were content merely to look at 
these majestic spectacles without attempting 
to draw any inference from what they saw. 
We know that at a very early age it was 
believed that the heavens, carrying with them 
the stars, the sun, and the moon, revolved 
round the earth once in twenty-four hours.. 
It would soon be noticed that the moon did 
not move quite so fast across the sky as the 
stars, and so seemed to move backwards 
amongst them; this was explained by sup- 
posing that it was carried round the earth, 
not only by the general blue sphere, but also 
by a transparent invisible sphere moving the 
opposite way, and taking a month instead of 
a day to complete a revolution. It was not 
long before it was seen that the phases of the 
moon were to be accounted for by the suppo- 
sition that she did not shine by her own light 
but only reflected that of the sun. 

So much would be easy enough, but there: 
came a time when men were forced to regard 
the existence of other heavenly bodies than 
the sun, moon, and stars, and to recognise 
more complicated relationships than the fore- 
going. How this happened we cannot now 
tell. Perhaps a comet flamed across the sky,. 
perhaps one of the brighter planets came to 
its nearest approach, and surprised men by 
its unwonted lustre. My own idea is that 
the first considerable extension of men’s 
thoughts with regard to the mechanism of the 
heavens may probably have, been due to the 
red planet—Mars, whose rapid motion and 
fiery hue must have early excited attention. 

It is not possible for us now to ascer- 
tain the exact year in which Mars was dis- 
covered, but since its path does not differ 
greatly in character from one revolution to 
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another, we may take its progress during 
any year as representing with sufficient 
accuracy for our purpose the route it was 
following at the time when men first took 
intelligent notice of its movements. Let us 
imagine, therefore, that at the time of the 
earliest observations of the red planet, it 
occupied the same position relatively to the 
earth as it did during its unusually close 
approach to us in 1877. 

On this assumption the planet would have 
most probably first attracted the attention 
of the watchers of the sky early in January, 
when it would rise some three hours before 
the sun. It would then be amongst the 
stars of the constellation of the Balances, 
the principal star of which lies right on the 
Ecliptic, the path along which the planet 
seems to move. On one night the observer 
would see the two objects side by side, 
but the following night would show the two 
separated by a space of sky equal to the 
diameter of the moon; the next night Mars 
would have doubled its distance from the 
star, and in a month or so it would have 
travelled away from the Balances, across the 
Scorpion, and into. the constellation of the 
Serpent-bearer, passing close to not a few 
conspicuous stars. 

January, February, and March would pass, 
and the stranger-star would keep on the 
even tenor of its way across Ophincus and 
Sagittarius, each night having moved from 
the place it occupied the previous night by 
about the breadth of the moon’s disk. And 
now it rises soon after midnight, so that even 
in the course of a single night there is a 
perceptible change in its position: About 
this time the watchers would begin to fancy 
that it seemed brighter than it had done 
formerly, and as April, May, and June passed 
by, the suspicion would ripen into positive 
certainty. A third magnitude star in January, 
it now rivals the leaders of the celestial hosts, 
and travelling in a region where there are few 
brilliant stars, shines out all the more con- 
spicuously. Knowing the dread with which 
comets were looked upon even up to quite 
recent times, it can scarcely be regarded as an 
extravagant assumption to suppose that this 
fiery and rapidly moving stranger would now 
be looked upon with the greatest apprehen- 
sion. Within the last thirty years there has 
been more than one such scare created by 
the appearance of a comet even in civilised 
Europe. And Mars itself, no longer ago 
than the beginning of the last century, when 
at its nearest approach at the same time 
to both earth and sun, created a terrible 





panic by the. brightness with which it 
shone. 

The dread thus inspired, or at least the 
wonder excited by the strange sight of a 
swiftly moving, constantly brightening, fiery 
star, would certainly greatly stimulate obser- 
vation, and the planet would be eagerly 
watched all through July. And now the 
increase in brightness becomes more and 
more obvious. Every week shows a differ- 
ence, and as it now rises at sunset or very 
soon after, there is ample time for watching 
it, for it may be seen all night long. July is 
drawing to an end when one of the most 
skilful watchers announces a great discovery ; 
the planet is moving more slowly, perhaps 
after all it will not fall upon the earth. The 
first nights of August are full of the intensest 
excitement. On the 4th, 5th, and 6th, 
scarcely the slightest movement can be de- 
tected, and the planet now takes a week to 
pass over a space equal to that which it 
crossed in a night no longer ago than June. 

The evenings of the 7th and 8th awaken 
a suspicion of a fresh change. ‘The star is 
going back! The gth and the roth put the 
matter beyond question, and in a fortnight 
more the dreaded destroyer is travelling 
backwards amongst the stars, that is from 
east to west, nearly as fast as once it 
moved in the opposite direction. The por- 
tentous increase in brightness no longer 
continues, and though the planet hangs in 
the sky like a burning lamp, and rivals 
Jupiter in its splendour, it almost seems as 
though the danger were past, and that some 
kind divinity had turned aside the approach- 
ing doom. 

But this rejoicing would not last long. 
As September drew to a close the planet's 
speed would again be diminished, and the 
first week in October would see it stationary 
for the second time. Again the greatest in- 
terest would be excited. Again the planet 
would be seen to change its course, and ere 
the middle of October was reached it would 
be found pursuing its original path. The 
consternation this extraordinary discovery 
might well occasion would not, however, 
last longer than the rejoicings during the 
retrogression, for as November wore on It 
would become evident that the planet was 
getting fainter, and every week would make « 
the fact more and more apparent. 

In the early months of the next year Mars 
would move on steadily through the sky at 
the same pace as it did when first observed 
a little over twelve months before, whilst at 
the same time its light would become more 
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and more feeble. But the opportunity for 
observing it would become gradually less, 
for, setting earlier every evening, at length the 
time would come when it would be com- 
pletely lost to sight, as it would have 
disappeared below the horizon before the 
twilight had sufficiently faded into night for 
it to be perceived. 

Various theories respecting the lost planet 
would now be started, perhaps it would be 
thought that the fire had burned itself out ; 
any such idea would be dissipated by its 
reappearance early in the next year, nearly in 
the same place, and shining with very much 
the same amount of light as when first 
detected a little over two years before. Its 
course would greatly resemble that pursued 
before, except that the time of its turning back- 
ward would occur two months later in the 
year, and when the planet was in quite a 
different part of the sky. ‘This time it would 
move backward, or retrograde, over a much 
longer strip of sky, but at the end of rather 
more than two months would have again re- 
entered on its original path. 

In the meantime no doubt the other bright 
wanderers of the sky would be detected, and 
keenly watched. It would require about 
twelve years for Jupiter, and more than 
twenty-nine for Saturn to complete a revolu- 
tion of the heavens, and so reveal the fact that 
their paths did not greatly differ in character 
from that of Mars; and it would take longer 
still for the mystery of the motions of Venus 
and Mercury to be grasped. Uranus and 
the minor planets had to wait for the inven- 
tion of the telescope before they could be 
made apparent to the children of men; whilst 
Neptune lay hidden in the distant fields of 
space some generations longer still, to be- 
come at length the hero of a romance as 
wonderful and fascinating as any of those 
that fill the pages of the “ Arabian Nights.” 

When it became clear that these reappear- 
ances of the planets and the changes in their 
brightness occurred at regular intervals, and 
in a fixed order, and that therefore they were 
as really subject to Jaw as the more familiar 
occurrences of the rising and setting of the 
sun and the phases of the moon, it would 
not be long before some one would suggest 
an explanation. Mars and its brother planets 
were not the only objects moving amongst 
the stars. An attentive watch on the aspect 
of the midnight sky would show that the 
stars which shine in the nights of summer 
are not those that cheer the long hours of win- 
ter darkness, and a little thought would show 
that this could be explained by supposing 











that the sun travelled round amongst the 
stars just as the moon does, but in a year in- 
stead ofa month. It was therefore assumed 
that the earth was immovably fixed in the 
centre of a vast hollow sphere, which, revolv- 
ing once in twenty-four hours, carried the 
stars, sun, moon, and planets round with it ; 
whilst the sun, moon, and planets were sup- 
posed each to be carried by a separate in- 
visible bar, which revolved slowly in the 
opposite direction to the great sphere. 

This explanation was sufficiently cumber- 
some as it was, but it left a great deal un- 
explained, and had to be made far more 
cumbersome still before it could account for 
everything that had been observed. There 
was that awkward retrogression for instance. 
To meet this it was supposed that the bar 
of Mars did-not actually carry Mars itself, 
but another bar, and that this last carried the 
planet. By suitably varying the sizes of these 
bars and their rates of motion, it was at last 
found possible to devise a system which 
would roughly account for the observed 
movements of the planets. 

But there came a time when Astronomy 
was no longer a matter of casual star-gazing. 
Instruments were formed for determining the 
places of stars, and the science of mathema- 
tics was inaugurated, giving the power requi- 
site for reducing the more accurate observa- 
tions which were now obtained. And then 
it was found that the two bars did not per- 
fectly account for the movements of Mars, 
but a third and shorter one had to be added, 
and then a fourth, and still the obstinate 
planet would persist in following its own 
wild way, unfettered and unrestrained by 
all their theories. Nor were the other 
planets one whit more complaisant, though 
from its peculiar position the discrepan- 
cies between theory and fact were sooner and 
more easily remarked in this case than in 
those of the others. 

This strange and complicated system lasted 
for many centuries, until at length, with the 
dawn of the Reformation, there came a 
mighty intellectual awakening, and men were 
no longer content to accept the teachings of 
past ages without examination, but began to 
think for themselves. One of these thinkers, 
a Prussian, an ecclesiastic of the Romish 
Church, conceived the idea that the different 
movements of the heavenly bodies would be 
explained more simply by supposing that the 
sun was fixed, and that the earth, moon, and 
planets revolved round itin circles. Even yet 
the riddle of the heavens was not solved, for 
although this theory explained the main appa- 
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rent movements of the stars and planets very 
well, there were still irregularities that would 
not come into order, and Copernicus, like 
his predecessors, had to have recourse to 
-epicycles, 

But the solution was at hand. Shortly 
‘after the death of Copernicus, Kepler, a 


young German, commenced his life-long 
efforts to read the secrets of the heavens. 
Gifted with a most fervid and fertile imagina- 
tion, he was ever proposing new and ingenious 
theories, but unlike most men of the same 
cast of temperament, he submitted every 
suggestion to the most rigorous and search- 
ing tests. In one case where the calcula- 
tions were specially long and intricate he 
went over the work seventy times. In this 
way he originated, tested, and rejected nine- 
teen different theories of planetary motion ; 
and after eight years of the most incessant 
labour, he came to the conclusion that the 
planets did of move in circles, or in any 
combinations of circles, and sought for the 
next simplest course, which he found in the 
oval or ellipse, and to his intense delight dis- 
covered that at last the riddle was solved. In 
eager haste he took up the movements of 
the other planets, the rule held good, and he 
had attained the discovery of the first of his 
three great laws. 

The next thing that troubled him was that 
though Mars steadily followed this elliptical 
path it did not. always move at the same 
speed. He soon found out, however, that if 
.a line was drawn from the sun to any planet, 
this line, as it was carried forward by the 
planet, passed over equal areas of space in 
equal portions of time. This was another 
great victory, since it now became possible, 
from a comparatively small number of obser- 
vations, to predict for long in advance the 
place of any planet, with an accuracy that 
the old systems, even with their extremest 
complications, failed to achieve. And thus 
the solar system took a form and order it had 
never been seen to possess before. Gone 


was the idea of the stability of the earth, gone 
the uniform circular movements of the planets, 
gone the imaginary crystal sphere and in- 
visible bars, the epicycles and the deferents, 





wheels within wheels; and, in their stead, two 
simple regular laws to which every planet ren- 
dered strict obedience. 

Kepler was not satiated with these great 
successes, a yet loftier ambition stirred within 
him. He felt convinced that there was some 
law governing the relations of the planets to 
each other, that these vast worlds, at such 
inconceivable distances from each other, were 
really but members of one family. He had 
noticed, that the farther away from the sun a 
planet was placed the slower it moved, and 
longed to know the reason, or at least the law, 
of this arrangement. Nineteen years he 
toiled at this problem, once and again he 
was near the solution, and then was thrown 
off the scent ; until at length he discovered his 
third great law, that the square of the time of 
any planet when divided by the cube of its 
distance from the sun gave a number which 
was always the same whatever the planet 
taken. Kepler’s rapture upon detecting it 
was unbounded. ‘“ The book is written,” he 
exclaims, “to be read either now or by pos- 
terity, I care not which. I may well wait a 
century for a reader as God has waited six 
thousand years for an observer.” How his 
heart would have rejoiced could he have 
known by what reader, and to what mar- 
vellous purpose, his book would be read ere 
half a century had passed ! 

And then he concludes his book with these 
reverent and thankful words, which might 
well be the expression of every devout student 
of nature to-day, when the order and majesty 
of God’s works are so much better known 
than in Kepler’s time. “I give Thee thanks, 
Lord and Creator, that thou hast given me 
joy through Thy creation; for I have been 
ravished with the work of Thy hands. I 
have revealed unto mankind the glory of 
Thy works, as far as my limited spirit could 
conceive their infinitude. Should I have 
brought forward anything that is unworthy of 
Thee, or should I have sought my own fame, 
be graciously pleased to forgive me.” 

“ The works of the Lord are great, sought 
out of all them that have pleasure therein,” 
| for “He hath made His wonderful works to 
| be remembered,” 
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ERHAPS not one in ten thousand of 
those who visit the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham would believe that almost under 
its shadow, certainly within five minutes’ 
walk of its gates, is an institution, in some 
respects equally wonderful, and, in its way, 
just as well worth seeing. Yet there is 
nothing at the Palace to surpass, in point 
of human interest, what may be seen at the 
Royal Normal College for the Blind which 
stands upon the same hill. No more striking 
example of the triumphs achieved by skill 
and ingenuity, by patience and sympathy, 
by determination and courage, are to be 
found in the world-famed exhibition than 
in this comparatively unknown College. And 
all that astonishes and delights one here is 











WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH THE BLIND? 


By THE WRITER OF ‘‘ THE BITTER CRY oF Outcast LONDON.” 


the outcome of an earnest attempt, by one 
remarkable man, to solve the question which 
stands at the head of this article—a question 
which, except as one of mere charity, has 
been almost wholly overlooked. Even the 
roughest outline of such an enterprise can 
scarcely fail to be interesting; but little 
more than this can be attempted. The 
attempt is not made, however, with the 
purpose of gratifying the curious or the com- - 
passionate, but in the hope of doing some 
slight service to a cause which ought to have 
the helpful recognition, not of philanthropists 
alone, but of all who wish well to the State. 
As the movement is inseparable from the 
man who originated, and who is now the life 
and soul of it, some account of him must be 
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given, although, could he have his way, I know 
he would hide himself behind his work, and 
ask that attention might be wholly concen- 
trated upon it. 

In Tennessee, some six-and-forty years 
ago, a little three-year old boy, who was 
being carried up to bed by his mother, and 
had often on such occasions gazed with de- 
light upon the bespangled heavens, said to 
her, “Why is it so dark? Why does not 
God light up the stars for your little boy?” 
The mother’s tears fell upon her child’s face 
as she listened to the question, for she knew 
that the curtains of a darkness which was not 
in the clouds had shut out, not the stars only 
but the light of the sun, from her child’s 
vision. The little fellow was Francis Joseph 
Campbell, who is now the principal, and who 
was the originator, of the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind at Upper Norwood. 
The story of his career reads like a romance. 
I have read much of the achievements of 
blind people, but never such a history as 
this. His sight gone, he was petted and 
spoiled by every one. But his was not a 
nature to be spoiled. As he listened to the 
voices of other children at play and work 
inactivity was not to be borne, and before he 
was seven years old he had taught himself 
many ways of pleasantly and usefully passing 
his time. Entering a school for the blind at 
Nashville at ten years of age, so eager was 
he for knowledge that within three-quarters 
of an hour after his admission he had learned 
the embossed letters of the alphabet. Al- 
though he seemed then to have so little ear 
for music that he was told he must be con- 
tent with basket and brush making, he was 
not to be daunted. He hired a boy to give 
him lessons in music secretly, and rapidly 
conquering his difficulties, became a pro- 
ficient in pianoforte playing, and at sixteen 
was appointed teacher of music in the very 
school where, ten years before, he had been 
told that his learning music was hopeless. 
Marvellous as it may appear, he delighted in 
such out-door exercises as hunting and fish- 
ing, learned to ascend the most inaccessible 
mountain-cliffs, to climb trees, to cut down 
timber, and he feared neither danger nor 
difficulty. He plunged into mathematics, 
Latin and Greek ; and as the day-time was 
principally occupied in teaching, he studied 
at night, employing two readers, one of 
whom read to him until ten p.M., then he 
went to bed, with an alarum clock set at 
two a.M. When it awoke him he dragged 
his second reader out of bed, and resumed 
his work. No wonder that such a man soon 





acquired resources of enjoyment and powers 
of usefulness possessed by few of the sighted, 
But I must not follow farther his preparatory 
career. 

In 1869, with his wife and son—for he 
had married in 1856—Mr. Campbell visited 
Europe. He went wherever he could learn 
anything as to the various systems for the 
instruction of the blind, and reached London 
in January, 1871, thinking to return to 
America, But bya train of circumstances, 
which need not here be detailed, his purpose 
was changed. Attending a tea-meeting of 
between three and four hundred blind people 
in London, he was overpowered by what he 
saw of the sadness of “ helpless—not helpful 
—blindness.” He felt that by proper train- 
ing these “ miserable ‘objects of charity’ 
might have been made self-sustaining, useful 
members of society.” After spending some 
time, in conjunction with Dr. Armitage, in 
the investigation of blind institutions, he 
took three small houses near the Crystal 
Palace Low Level Station, and began an 
experimental school in February, 1872. Two 
years afterwards, aided by the Duke—then 
Marquis—of Westminster, who offered £1,000 
towards the purchase of a larger house, called 
The Mount, he removed his school to this 
more convenient building, which formed the 
nucleus of the present college, but which is 
now only a small part of it, so rapidly has 
the work extended, and to such a magnitude 
has it grown, 

Mr.—or, as we must now call him, Dr.— 
Campbell’s root idea in regard to the treat- 
ment of the blind, from which the whole of 
his admirable system has sprung, is that 
blindness is less an affliction to be pitied 
than a difficulty to be overcome. I will not 
say that he resents the “pity the poor blind” 
system of treatment; but he believes in the 
pity that saves rather than in that which 
soothes, and he says, in effect, ‘‘ If you will 
do what might be done for the blind, they 
will need much less of your pity. They will 
be no longer helpless and burdensome objects 
of mere charity, but they will be able to take 
their place in the world with sighted people, 
to maintain themselves, and will be a strength 
and honour to the State.” 4 

His next principle is, that in dealing with 
the blind the first thing to be done is to 
attend to their physical training. Their 
vitality, he contends, is on the average 25 
per cent. below that of other people ; conse- 
quently they are so much the less able to 
fight with the difficulties of their condition ; 
they are predisposed to accept their position 
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as hopeless, are not easily roused to 
effort, and are ready to relinquish the 
struggle as soon as they begin to feel 
its strain. The most complete pro- 
vision is, therefore, made at the col- 
lege for the removal of this primary 
hindrance. Few institutions can boast 
two such perfect gymnasia—one for 
boys and another for girls—as are 
here to be seen, and most assiduously 
are they made use of. I happened 
to be there when a class of young 
men, under the tutorship of Mr. 
Campbell, the doctor’s son, were at 
exercise. The facility with ‘which they per- | sighted persons; in these blind youths it 
formed some of the most difficult athletic | was wonderful. Their confidence in their 
feats would have been admirable even in| teacher is such that they never hesitate 
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to attempt what he directs, however ap- 
parently perilous it may be, for under 
his guidance they have never yet had an 
accident ; and to see the freedom and con- 
fidence with which they throw themselves 
about on bar and trapeze, or jump from great 
heights, or build up living pyramids by 
climbing on each other’s shoulders, all the 
while avoiding collision with each other or 
with the various parts of the gymnasium, is so 
surprising that a distant spectator would not 
believe in their blindness. They have also 
races, leap-frog, hare and hounds, boating 
and skating upon the artificial lake, which 
forms a picturesque feature of the beautiful 
grounds, and I almost expected to see them 
bring out bats and balls and distinguish 
themselves at cricket ; indeed, I can hardly 
believe that this would be an impossibility. 
The girls, directed by a lady instructor, 
are, at their exercise, equally agile and per- 
fect, and little children of seven or eight, 
with uproarious hilarity, chase each other 
about the intricacies of the grounds, rarely 
missing a turning or encountering an obstacle. 
The splendid effect of all this is obvious to 
any one. Remarking the fine physical de- 
velopment of some of these young men, I 
was told that many of them, on entering the 
college, were just as weak as they are now 
strong, that. they were timid, self-distrustful, 
and unequal to the slightest physical exer- 
tion. A fine testimony was unconsciously 
borne to the rapidly beneficial results of the 
system by a friend of Dr. Campbell’s a short 
time ago. Noticing some little children who 
had yjust been received, he suggested that 
they were altogether too weak and puny to 
profit by training, and that they should not 
have"been received. Visiting the institution 
a few weeks afterwards he again inspected the 
primary school, and looked in vain for the 
weakly children whom he had before ob- 
served. “Ah,” said he, “I see you did not 
keep those poor children who were here 
when I came last.” He was all the while 
looking at. the same children; but the train- 
ing had improved them beyond recognition. 
The in-door instruction is even more in- 
teresting than the athletics. I visited the 
class-rooms during ordinary working hours, 
and saw, therefore, not an exhibition of 
rehearsed performances, but the usual busi- 
ness of the day, and it was a sight to remem- 
ber. Beginning with the primary school, 
which is carried on in a building at the ex- 
tremity of the grounds, some distance from 
the others, and is conducted upon the Kinder- 
- garten principle, we looked in upon the boys, 








some twenty of whom, of ages varying from 
seven to about eleven, were busy modellin 
in clay. How happy they looked, fashioning 
with surprising skill cones and pyramids, 
spheres. and cylinders, birds’-nests and fruit, 
which Mr. Belt or Mr. Lawes, or any Royal 
Academician, could scarcely have improved | 
and ready, on the instant, to give clear and 
scientific definitions of the objects upon 
which they were working. Then we had q 
peep at the girls, whose deft little fingers 
were interlacing coloured strips of paper and 
cardboard in pretty squares and patterns, or 
weaving tiny baskets and boxes in mimic 
wickerwork. They paused for a few moments 
at our request, and put each other through such 
facings of arithmetic and grammar as would 
have puzzled many pupils in our high-class 
schools for the seeing. ‘Their cheerfulness, 
brightness, and confidence were in pathetic 
contrast with what I cannot help calling their 
affliction ; but how little of an affliction will 
it be to them comparatively, growing up as 
they are into life with so sound a foundation 
of physical health and intellectual instruc- 
tion ! 

Passing into the higher school I listened 
first to a class of girls who were reading 
English history, which was presently brought 
to a close and followed by writing from dicta- 
tion. As rapidly as ordinary children take 
down words with the pen did these young 
people tick off sentence after sentence upon 
their so-called slates. I say “tick off,” for 
the noise, as they indented the characters 
within the spaces of the metallic guides 
which insure the regularity of their writing, 
was like the sound of some score or so of 
electric telegraph instruments when messages 
are being transmitted. By another class 
some rather complex problems in fractions 
were being worked out upon zinc slates—if a 
phrase so Hibernian may be forgiven. The 
sheet of zinc is filled with pentagonal holes, 
and the figures are represented by an inge- 
nious device resembling a printer’s type, 
which indicates one number or another 
according to the angle at which this bit of 
metal is inserted in the hole. 

Then, of course, there is music; music 
everywhere—a pianoforte, I verily believe, in 
every room in the college. How they all 
seem to revel in it, these sightless young 
people! And what wonderful effects they 
can produce! On my first visit Dr. Camp- 


bell was engaged at the time of my arrival 
training the choir in the beautiful concert 
hall, and there I had to sit and wait for him 
I suppose 


until the lesson was finished. 
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that the entrance of the Queen herself would 
scarcely be allowed to interrupt the pro- 
ceedings. If it would, I can only say I am 
glad for once that I was not a royal person- 
age. Why, I could have waited for the good 
doctor until now. First, there was a whisper 
of melody such as I thought no choir on 
earth except the Jubilee Singers could 
breathe. Then, plaintive and weird, the 
harmony rose and swelled into impassioned 
invocation, and then, just as I was giving my- 
self up to be carried away into the seventh 
heaven of musical delight, I was suddenly 
dropped to the earth, for the doctor lifted his 
fingers from the keys, and the voices instantly 
paused. I heard him in his quiet tones 
giving some criticism of the performance 
which created universal merriment; then 
another attempt was made. They were prac- 
tising something which was to be sung at their 
grand concert in St. James’s Hall, on the 
sth of February. If what I heard was the 
practice, what will the perfection be? I 
resolved to see. 

“Ah!” say some of my readers, I doubt 
not, “the blind have such musical ears and 
such musical memories, it is wonderful what 
they can remember when they have once 
heard it.” Unquestionably ; but what about 
their reading music and writing it? Many 
of the choir, on the occasion I speak of, 
were singing what all the while they were 
reading with their fingers, and those who 
were singing from memory had previously 
learned their parts in this way. The music 
is dictated, not sung or played to them ; they 
write it upon their “slates” and then learn 
it for themselves. One young lady was 
kind enough to show me how she learned 
an instrumental piece. Sitting at the piano 
with her embossed music-book upon her lap, 
with her left hand she read a few bars of the 
treble music, which she played meanwhile 
with her right; then she changed hands, 
treading the bass music with her right hand 
and playing it with the left. This done, she 
played all the parts from memory, and so 
proceeded until the whole piece was learned. 
Our sighted maidens, I imagine, would think 
such a process somewhat slow, but these 
blind young people patiently plod along, and 
what they learn they acquire thoroughly. 
Should you have the privilege of hearing this 
choir, either at St. James’s Hall or elsewhere, 
notice another thing—the perfection of their 
time. Yet remember, they seeno conductor ; 
they have no guide but their own careful 
counting. How accurately this must be 
done! And here I am reminded of the stress 











which Dr, Campbell lays upon mathematical 
training as the basis of good musical educa- 
tion. ‘This is characteristic of the man all 
through. He will have no slipshod any- 
where, no hastily run-up superstructure, fair 
to see, but foundationless and therefore fal- 
lacious. The genuineness of the man per- 
vades his system everywhere. 

I have left myself no space to speak of the 
technical school, where pianoforte tuning and 
pianoforte making are taught. It deserves 
long description and furnishes one of the most 
interesting sights of the institution. I should 
like also to have said something of the do- 
mestic arrangements of the college; of the 
happy, homelike feeling which is manifest 
everywhere, and of the affectionate regard in 
which the doctor and his devoted wife and 
son are held. One cannot be long in the 
place without noticing all this. There is 
strict discipline, almost military in its regu- 
larity and precision, but no sign of harsh- 
ness. ‘The little community presents a busy 
scene from morning to night; every minute 
being fully and profitably employed, but 
there is no confusion, hurry, or excitement ; 
diligence and peace, firmness and kindness, 
hopefulness and courage, devoutness and 
simple faith in God, these things never fail. 
Happy is the sightless child who finds his 
home at the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind! 

I cannot close my paper without reference 
to the large-heartedness which disposes Dr. 
Campbell to allow others as far as possible a 
participation in the benefits of his noble in- 
stitution. Not long ago he gave a perfectly 
free concert at an opening ceremony at a 
hall at New Southgate for people’s entertain- 
ments and for lightening the burdens and 
relieving the monotony of the lives of the 
poor. Our illustration is of the occasion. 
The charm of the singing was scarcely more 
beautiful than the charm of the generosity 
which would gladly share so good a work. 
While blind instructing the blind, Dr. Camp- 
bell cherishes a beautiful love of mankind. 
Simple, unassuming, and unselfish, he is a 
great man, in truth, and he has done a noble 
work. Some day the world will find it out ; 
but to himself this is a matter of no concern. 
His fondest dream and dearest hope being 
that this endeavour to lift the blind out of 
the abject condition in which they have lain 
for centuries into a position of hopefulness, 
usefulness, and self-dependence, will ere long 
become a national enterprise. It will be to 
the nation’s loss if this hope is not realised. 

WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 
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IN THE FOLD. 


HE snow drives fast across the height ; 
The day died young and grey, 

Without a gleam of crimson light 

The gloaming passed away : 
Blow winter wind—the snow drives fast 

O’er dreary wood and wold; 
Safe sheltered from the cutting blast 

The sheep are in the fold. 


The shepherd’s child, with rosy face 
Close press’d against the pane, 

Looks out with eager eyes to trace 
The foot-path on the plain : 

The child laughs softly, sweet and low, 
Safe sheltered from the cold ; 

The path is lost beneath the snow, 
The lamb is in the fold. 


The mother sits beside the fire, 
And fast her needle flies, 
With busy hands that never tire, 
And thoughts that end in sighs: 
She knows the churchyard on the hill 
Is lone and white and cold ;— 
Hush, throbbing bosom ! peace, be still! 
The lamb is in the fold! 


ARTHUR CLIVE, 





THE SECRET OF THE CLIFFS. 
By CHARLOTTE FRENCH. 


CHAPTER VIII.—PAUL MERTON’S HISTORY. 


_ acquaintanceship between the master 

of the Manor House and the ladies, 
who lived in the house without stairs, speedily 
ripened into intimacy. It was noticed by 
Roseleigh that Mr. Merton went in and out 
of Miss Westacott’s cottage as if it belonged 
to himself, while the little old maid and her 
niece were frequently seen on the steep road 
that led from the sea-shore to the Manor 
House. 

This excited the old residents, who came 
in flocks to the cottage—Colonel Marks, with 
his silver-headed cane, which he flourished 
at Rosina in playful wrath; Mrs, Greaves, 
her voice shriller than ever, and her face one 
long note of interrogation ; the Misses Ren- 





shawe, agape with wonder, and “ so anxious, 
for poor papa’s sake, to know what was going 
on;” and Jane Willoughby, representative 
of her mother, who was still absent, but to 
whom they wrote every day about what went 
on in the house and parish. 

It is sad to relate that these anxious in- 
quirers went away disappointed. Miss West- 
acott and her niece, proud, no doubt, of 
superior knowledge, and anxious to preserve 
it, talked of anything and everything rather 
than the house upon the hill. There seemed, 
in fact, to be a tacit agreement between them 
not to be drawn into talk upon this most in- 
teresting of all current topics. This, to say 
the least of it, was unamiable, and it made 
Miss Westacott’s neighbours impatient. Some 
of them even fell off from their allegiance to- 
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wards her, while a few, feeling baffled, de- 
clared that where there was so much secrecy 
there was generally something wrong, and 
that, for their own part, they had always 
disapproved of sudden and violent inti- 
macies. 

Knowing little or nothing of the gossip 
about them and their new friends, Cecilia 
and Rosina went their own way. They did 
not know so much as the neighbours sup- 

ed, for Mr. Merton had not yet told them 
what his plans were, or why he spent so 
much time with architects, builders, and land 
surveyors. But Rosina’s wish to hear some- 
thing of his history had been gratified. Dur- 
ing the long evenings spent at the Manor 
House, when Rosina, to whom Marie had 
taken a strange liking, was in the nursery 
with her and ‘the little one, Paul made the 
gentle old lady his confidant ; and the story 
she heard from him, of his early life, she 
thought it no breach of confidence to repeat 
to her niece. 

In order that the nature of his circum- 
stances at the time when he bought Rose- 
leigh Manor may be understood, we must 
give briefly the few facts of his history. 

The son of rich parents, and born when 
their first and, up to that time, their only 
child was a girl of about thirteen years of 
age, Paul’s childhood had passed away rapidly 
in the happiest of homes. He was the one 
consideration. His sister devoted herself to 
him unceasingly ; his mother waited upon 
his looks and words, as if in each one of them 
some new wonder was revealed; even his 
father, known then as one of the keenest 
men of business in London, looked gratified 
when his little son noticed him. 

So the time passed until he went to school. 
But trouble came, at first like a mysterious 
shadow, then as a storm that nothing could 
stay, and the boy early left his childhood 
behind him. 

It was in his first holidays that the 
shadow touched him. Over his sister—Marie, 
as she was always called, though Maria was 
her real name—a handsome, lively, and 
clever girl, to whom he had always been de- 
votedly attached, a singular change had 
come. She was pale and thin, she talked 
very little, and seldom or ever laughed, and 
her eyes ‘often looked as if she had ‘been 
crying. He saw the same miserable expres- 
sion in his mother's face, while his father was 
dull and irritable. Looking about him to try 
and account for these unpleasant mysteries, 
Paul made further discoveries. The table 
was not so luxuriously spread as of old, there 











were not so many servants, and fewer visitors 
came to the house. 

One absence he particularly noted. Before 
he went to school the house had been 
haunted by a young man, who to Paul’s fancy 
was everything a man should be. The name 
this person went by was Percy. His second 
name Paul did not know, for every one called 
him Percy. As Marie had liked Percy al- 
most as well as Paul did, he went to her to 
ask what had become of him, To his con- 
sternation he was answered by a flood of 
tears, and a passionate request that he would 
never mention Percy’s name again. 

This was perplexing; but Paul, who was 
affectionate and sympathetic, would say no- 
thing that could add to his sister’s grief. If, 
he said, Percy was so stupid as to go off ina 
huff just because he went to school, why he 
would take care of her without asking Percy 
or any one else to help him. She should 
ride his pony and fish in the pond with his 
new rod, and he would give her his whip 
and his stamp album and his catapult. Then 
when Marie, who could not help smiling 
through her tears, hugged him, and kissed 
him, and said he was the sweetest boy in all 
the world, and she only wished he was grown 
up and could take care of them, Paul, 
pleased to see her take a sensible view of 
things, went off to fetch his treasures, feeling 
much consoled: the shadow had only touched 
him. 

But in the following holidays it became 
darker. There were many changes now. 
His pony had gone, and so had the carriage- 
horses, and the house was partly dismantled 
of its furniture ; and one of the servants who 
remained told him that they were going to 
move to London. 

This was unpleasant, but there was some- 
thing far worse behind. His sister, who was 
paler than ever, looked so miserable that 
Paul could scarcely bear it; and as for his 
mother, she had quite a new look in her 
face. He had seen a timid little boy, who 
was always afraid of being caned, look so. 
He and all the school had despised that un- 
happy child. They had called him a muff 
and a coward. And now to come home and 
see the same abject terror in his own mother’s 
face!’ It was awful. Paul could not under- 
stand it. Though the head of his class, and 
the champion of the lower school he cried 
himself to sleep on his first night at home. 

The next day, however, he felt better, and 
now he set himself to puzzle things out. 

It was not long before he noticed that, on 
certain days of the week, his sister and 
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mother looked more dejected than on other 
days, and that then the day was generally 
ended by a visit from a large, pompous, red- 
faced man, to whom Paul at once took a 
violent dislike. 

This, perhaps, was scarcely to be wondered 
at, for the man had a loud voice, and he 
patronised the boy from the first. But what 
Paul disliked more than anything was the 
familiarity of their visitor towards his mother 
and sister. Marie, upon these occasions, 
though she looked very pale, always pre- 
served what Paul called her proud look ; but 
his mother irritated him, child as he was, 
by her humble speech and timid manners. 
“ Brutes like that,” the boy would say, 
“ought to be stood up to. It’s what we 
always do at school.” 

He acted on his theory, by answering the 
obnoxious guest shortly, and casting defiant 
glances at him across the table. Once—it 
was at dessert, and he had spoken, as Paul 
thought, rudely to his mother—the boy 
jumped from the table, doubled up his fists, 
and rushed at him with angry words. That 
incident Paul had cause to remember, for 
his ears were soundly boxed by the irate 
guest, his mother and sister left the room in 
tears, and his father, in a voice of thunder, 
ordered him to take himself off to bed at 
once. 

That night, when the boy—all whose 
nerves were tingling—lay awake upon his 
bed, his sister, wrapped in her white dress- 
ing-gown, with soft shining eyes and dark 
hair falling over her shoulders, crept into his 
room. Why it was’ Paul could not tell, but 
when she came near him and he saw her 
clearly he fell into a great fit of weeping. 
Marie thought he must be crying for the 
humiliation he had received. “Never mind, 
darling,” she said soothingly, “it was very 
disagreeable for us all; but mother and I 
know you meant well. Only for the future, 
dearest, you must be patient. We do so 
want Mr. Brown to take an interest in you.” 

At this Paul fired up. He would have 
nothing to do with Mr. Brown, he said, and 
he wondered how she and his father and 
mother could encourage such a man about 
the place. He hoped they would see now 
of what sort he was, and let him go about 
his business, 

But before he had gone very far Marie 
stopped him, “ Paul,” she said, with a look 
that went to the boy’s heart, “ you must not 
speak so. I am going to marry Mr. Brown.” 

“* Marry! what do you mean?” cried Paul. 
“You are laughing at me.” Then, seeing no 








laughter in her face, he leapt from the 

his eyes flaming with childish anger. “ Yoy 
shall not,” he cried, “‘ you shall not. Marie, 
listen to me. Don’t be mobbed into it; 
Let us run away together. I will work for 
you. Iwill bea servant. I will find Per 
and he will help us. Anything would be 
better than marrying a brute like that.” 

Perhaps Marie thought so too, for she 
groaned, and fell across the bed, covering 
her face. And Paul did not speak, for great 
terror made him dumb. There was some 
thing in all this which he could not under. 
stand. 

Presently Marie rose and kissed his startled 
face. 

“It was very wrong of me to frighten 
you, darling,” she said, ‘“‘and I don’t know 
what mother would say tome. Go to sleep, 
and think no more about it.” 

As Paul was very tired he had little diffi- 
culty in obeying his sister, and when he 
awoke the next morning he thought he had 
been the victim of a bad dream. But the 
disagreeable red-faced man continued to 
haunt the house, and before those holidays 
were over his worst fears were realised. His 
beautiful sister Marie became the wife of 
Abraham Brown, the successful money- 
lender, who, though the boy did not know 
it, held their father at his mercy, and the 
home of Paul’s childhood was left desolate. 

Another grief followed swiftly. They went 
to London to live, and, whether the change 
of circumstances or the loss of her daughter 
weighed upon Mrs. Merton no one could 
tell, but she fell into bad health, from which 
she could not rally. Within a year of Marie's 
marriage she passed away. 

Paul’s home was now dreary beyond ex- 
pression. His father was seldom at home 
in the evenings ; they lived in a narrow way, 
and had few friends, and but for the happy 
circumstance that he was naturally studious, 
and had a passionate love for books, it is 
impossible to say how he could have lived 
through the holidays. 

He often thought of his sister Marie, but 
during all these years he never once saw her. 
Of Abraham Brown he heard more than 
enough, and as he grew older the idea of his 
beautiful sister being irrevocably united to a 
man who, having made his money shame- 
fully spent it more shamefully still, was like 
an ever-present torture in his mind. For the 
successful money-lender, it was said, having 
retired from his own particular business, took 
his money to gaming-tables, foreign ex- 
changes, and racecourses. It was said further 
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that he carried out his amusements on busi- 
ness principles, which his enormous capital, 
that gave him illimitable power of waiting 
for success, enabled him to do, and he 
actually made them pay. Where the pos- 
sessor of large riches is concerned the world 
js generally charitable; but Merton was not 
alone in considering Abraham Brown’s wealth 
an accursed thing. 

His principles were put to the test, for 
when, upon the death of the elder Merton, who 
left little more than enough to pay his debts, 
Paul’s brother-in-law wrote and offered him 
sufficient capital, either to buy up a partner- 
ship in some flourishing business, or, if he 
chose literature as a profession, to found a 
new paper or magazine, of which, while he 
was winning his spurs, he should be paid 
editor, the young man firmly declined any 
sort of monetary assistance. Little could he 
have imagined what effect this decision would 
have upon his future. Meanwhile, however, 
being penetrated with the conviction that 
his unhappy sister would be forced some day 
toappeal to him for protection, he worked 
hard, and, young as he was, men spoke of 
him soon as one whose name would certainly 
be heard in the world. 

One day, having taken up a paper, his eye 
fell on the following notice: “On Decem- 
ber 13th, at Nice, Hétel d’Europe, the wife 
of Abraham Brown-Merton, of a daughter.” 
Three times over did Paul read these words 
before their full meaning dawned upon him, 
and then his first feeling was anger. Abraham 
Brown, the man branded with infamy, had 
adopted his family surname! But his indigna- 
tion was followed by other feelings. His old 
childish love for his sister, the pity, which 
never since the night when she told him what 
her fate must be had slept in his heart, and a 
strong desire to see her again, came over him 
in full force. He wound up his month’s work 
hastily and started for Nice. 

It was then only the 23rd of December : 
on the 28th Paul stood on the steps of the 
hotel mentioned in the notice. A great 
disappointment was in store for him. The 
English lady, he was told, had left Nice in 
an invalid travelling carriage a few days 
before, ' 

Frantic with anxiety, he made inquiries in 
every direction, but he was unsuccessful ; 
and early in January his literary engage- 
ments required that he should return to 
England. 

From that time until a certain ever- 
memorable day, about six months before 
this story opens, the young man heard 





nothing of his relatives. Then there ap- 
peared in several of the leading daily papers 
one of those curiosity-stimulating advertise- 
ments that interest many more than the par- 
ticular persons to whom they are addressed. 
Paul Merton, son of the late Richard 
Merton, resident a few years before his death 
at Staveley Hall, Surrey, was informed that 
if he would communicate his address to a 
certain firm of solicitors he would hear of 
something to his advantage. 

Paul wrote to the address given, and at 
once received a visit from the principal 
member of the firm that had advertised. 
Immeasurable was the young man’s surprise 
when he heard that his sister’s husband, 
Abraham Brown, or Merton, as of late years 
he had styled himself, was dead, and had 
left to him the whole of his enormous 
property. 

It could not be! He said so over and 
over again, But the solicitor, who had 
drawn up the will, and had a copy of it in 
his pocket, only smiled at his incredulity. 

“Of course you are taken by surprise,” 
said the business man blandly. “ Extra- 
ordinary good fortune is always surprising at 
first. But I assure you everything is as I 
say. There are a few provisions, naturally : 
legacies and so on. With your permission I 
will read over the will to you.” 

Paul signified his assent by a movement of 
his head. The lawyer thought that he had 
never seen a man take good news so singu- 
larly. From the flashing of his eyes and the 
set look in his face one might have imagined 
that he had just heard of a fortune lost 
instead of a fortune gained. But it-was not 
his place to make any remark, so he merely 
unfolded the will and began to read over its 
provisions, 

Everything was in the usual form, There 
were a few legacies to servants, several 
hundred pounds’ bequest to different men of 
business, and the remainder of the property 
was left unconditionally (quoting from the 
document) “ to my beloved and high-minded 
brother, Paul Merton,son of Richard Merton, 
deceased, merchant, of the City of London, 
and resident some years before his death at 
Staveley Hall, Surrey.” Here the lawyer 
paused and looked up. 

“Ts that all?” asked Paul. 

“‘ There is a codicil,” answered the lawyer, 
“ of a somewhat peculiar nature. I will read 
it to you.” 

Paul’s impulse had been to refuse the in- 
heritance, left, as he firmly believed, from no 
friendly or humanitarian feelings—the in- 
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heritance stained by injustice and burdened 
with shameful memories. From the absolute 
silence regarding his sister and her child he 
believed they must be dead. If so, what had 
he to do with the man who had killed those 
dearest to him, and brought shame and ruin 
to his family? Let the wickedly acquired 
money go to the State, he would have none 
of it. 

But the strangely worded codicil made 
him pause. The testator represented himself 
as having undertaken, some years before, 
the maintenance for life of a person who had 
fallen ill in his service. For this purpose the 
sum of two hundred pounds had been paid 
annually into the hands of people whose 
name and address were given. He desired 
that his heir and executor should continue 
this payment, until such time as news should 
reach him of the death of the person to whose 
use the sum in question was devoted. 

“* That is all,” said the lawyer, putting down 
the paper, “and now— Pardon me, my dear 
sir. Are you ill? Is anything wrong? ” 

It was the expression of blank horror in 
the young man’s face, his blanched lips, set 
teeth, and glittering eyes, which had provoked 
this question. “I am afraid something is 
wrong,” he answered, “terribly wrong. Give 
me that paper.” 

The lawyer obeyed, wondering. Paul wrote 
down the address of those to whom the 
annual payment was to be made, and then 
said, ‘‘ Before I even decide to accept this 
money, I must make certain inquiries. Thank 
you for your information, you shall hear from 
me shortly.” 

Without an hour’s delay, he started on his 
search. The suspicion that, with the vivid- 
ness and force of a lightning flash, had 
darted upon his mind, when the codicil of 
Abraham Brown’s will was read to him, 
proved only too true. While making him, 
with cynical scorn, the inheritor of his wealth, 
the dead man had submitted his unhappy 
wife to a last indignity, and had striven to 
inflict upon her the cruellest wrong. Paul 
found his once beautiful and tenderly cared 
for sister in a gloomy foreign asylum. 

Whether, rendered frantic by the loss of her 
child, from whom, as he afterwards heard, 
she had been separated shortly before its 
death, poor Marie had actually been violently 
and dangerously mad when she was first 
placed under the care of these people, Paul 
never knew for certain. They said that it was 
so. Now she had relapsed into a perfect 
apathy. She did not complain. She made 
no petition for release: when he told her 











who he was and why he had come, she mani. 
fested no sign of feeling or understanding; 
her life, so far as intellect and emotion, the 
faculties that make us human, were cop. 
cerned, was nothing better than a living death, 
Nearly heart-broken, Paul carried his sister 
away from her prison, and took her home 
with him. Though at first almost hopeless 
of any improvement in her state, he did what 
he could to penetrate the darkness in which 
her spirit moved, and after a time he was 
partially successful. She recognised him and 
called him by his name ; she reverted to the 
days of their childhood and mentioned friends 
whom they had formerly known. There were 
even lucid intervals, though these were accom. 
panied by so much pain that he dreaded 
their recurrence, during which she remem- 
bered her sad married life. 

It was the animation she evinced whena 
young child was incidentally brought into 
contact with her that led him to adopt and 
bring to their new home the beautiful orphan 
child, who was Marie’s perpetual companion. 

The experiment was most happy in its 
effect, as was also the introduction into the 
household of the foreign maid Barbara, who, 
without consciously watching her mistress, 
had shown ever since she entered Marie’s 
service a simple, dog-like fidelity, that made 
her a most efficient guardian. When Bar- 
bara was with his sister, Paul had never any 
anxiety about her. The secret of his horror 
on that stormy morning was that Marie had 
for once eluded her young servant's vigilance, 
and slipped out alone. 


CHAPTER IX.—ROSELEIGH GOSSIP. 


Tue effect of this story upon the susceptible 
mind of the young American girl can easily 
be imagined. “Why,” she said to her aunt, 
when, with the vividness and freshness which 
she threw into everything, Miss Westacott 
had told her tale, “ the man is a hero! I 
knew there was something under that wonder- 
ful expression of his. I will put him in my 
first romance.” 

“Then I hope you will be very careful not 
to have him recognised,” pleaded Rosina. 
“I think on the whole it would be better not to 
try. You see the case is a peculiar one.” 

But Cecilia interrupted her with a peal of 
laughter. “You dear confiding old aunt!” 
she cried, “I do believe you think that all 
the editors and publishers in England will be 
waiting open-mouthed for my first contribu- 
tions to literature. Why even I am notso 
conceited as that. I shall rise of course, and 
in time I intend to be sought out for other 
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reasons than that I happen to have a face and 

which young gentlemen think pleasing. 
But as for my first romance, it will most likely 
be consigned to the waste-paper basket in 
somebody’s office. Perhaps it will be used to 
light somebody’s fire. Oh! I can assure you, 
you need be under no anxiety about Mr. 
Merton. He will never see my sketch of 

° ” 


“Still, think, my dear child, you might be 
successful, and then——” 

“T utterly refuse to think,” said Cecilia, 
“you have set all my thoughts topsy-turvy. I 
can think of nothing but Mr. Merton and his 
troubles.” 

“Only don’t think of them too much,” 
said Rosina, who began to be almost sorry 
that she had told her niece the tragic tale. 

This little fragment of conversation took 
place in the cottage parlour in the morning. 
The weather had been doubtful, and Cecilia, 
who had returned home early from her ramble 
by the sea, finding her aunt busy cutting-out 
and arranging the work for her fisher-girls’ sew- 
ing class on the following day, had sat down 
to help. ‘Then Rosina, aetuated by a weak 
desire to interest her niece in the people on 
the hill, who were every day becoming more 
interesting to herself, had poured out the 
story which we have just given. 

Having relieved her mind, however, she 
became anxious to change the subject of con- 
versation, and the passing by their window 
of a tall active-looking lady, dressed in a long 
grey cloak, and carrying a basket, made no 
unwelcome diversion. 

“Dear me!” she said, smiling and nodding, 
“if that is not Mary Renshawe! district visit- 
ing, no doubt. I must bring her in to have 
lunch with us,” 

She went to the door, and after a short 
colloquy, returned with her visitor. Miss Ren- 
shawe made some faint show of resistance ; 
but she was really glad to be captured. “I 
confess I ama little tired,” she said as Cecilia 
took away her cloak and drew an easy-chair 
into the bay-window. “I have had an unusual 
amount of talking to do, and that I suppose 
makes one hungry. Dear! what a savoury 
smell! I am always quoting your Martha to 
everybody. Nobody in the parish understands 
how to cook a steak as she does.” And Miss 
Renshawe sighed deeply. She was head of 
her father’s household, and her troubles as a 
housekeeper—at least, so she always said— 
were legion. 

‘Martha is a good girl, and she has had 
some experience,” said Miss Westacott. 
“She has more than experience ; she has 
XIlI—13 





principle,” said the visitor solemnly; “that 
is what makes the difference, and really I 
think principle must be going out of date. 
I can’t get any one to speak the truth to me 
nowadays. People I have had the greatest 
hopes of look me in the face and tell me the 
most deliberate untruths. I don’t know 
what the world is coming to.” 

“ Tt may possibly be unintentional ; people 
forget,” said gentle Rosina, “Then, you 
know, we must take timidity into account, 
and so few are brought up to think it a 
virtue to be exact. I fear we are more 
guilty than men in this,” added the little old 
maid regretfully ; “‘ we slur things so.” 

* You slur things! Why, I think there 
never was so thorough a person!” cried 
Cecilia, while Miss Renshawe, with a kind of 
snort, echoed the objectionable word in 
Rosina’s sentence. 

“Men!” she exclaimed—* men, indeed ! 
Why, I think men are far less exact than 
women. We may slur things, as you say; 
but we don’t go into intrigue wholesale ; we 
don’t live lives that are one tissue of deceit.” 

At these emphatic words Rosina was seen 
to tremble and turn pale. Fortunately both 
her niece and her visitor knew the pain it 
gave her to be forced to look at the darker 
facts of human history, and they assigned no 
particular motive to her agitation. This 
weakness of hers Mary Renshawe called senti- 
ment, and she never spared it. With un- 
diminished vigour she went on : 

“I know one man, not a hundred miles 
away”—Miss Westacott’s face became lite- 
rally haggard—* who is acting untruths every 
day of his life. Oh! yes, believe me, men are 
far less sincere than women.” 

“It would require an overwhelming amount 
of statistics to prove it,” said Cecilia, laugh- 
ing, though she felt anxious. Why had her 
aunt turned so pale, and why had her eyes 
that frightened expression? “ But who,” she 
went on, “is the great sinner ?” 

“‘ Mary is exaggerating a little,” said Miss 
Westacott feebly. ‘ Don’t ask her what she 
means. She can’t mean anything. We have 
no such very insincere people here!” cried 
the poor little lady, thus imprudently throwing 
down the challenge. 

“Oh, indeed! Have we not? Are you 
quite sure of that?” asked Miss Renshawe, 
disregarding the pathetic entreaty in Rosina’s 
eyes. 

But Martha, at this moment, came in with 
the dinner-tray, and as it had never been the 
custom of the mistress of Deane Hollow to 
talk before servants, a pause ensued, during 
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which Miss Westacott did all she could to 
turn the tide of talk. 

There ‘was a most unusual excitement 
about the little old maid. Martha, who loved 
her and had been accustomed for many years. 
to her ways, wondered what was the matter. 
She found fault with the arrangement of the 
table, asked unnecessary questions, and even 
tried to draw her sedate and astonished hand- 
maid into the conversation. “Miss Renshawe 
praises you for your steaks, Martha,” she said, 
when, after various ‘efforts to retreat, the girl 
found herself near the door, “‘I think some 
day we must let her into the kitchen, at cook- 
ing time, that she may see how you manage. 
I assure you,” she added, turning to her 
guests, “ Martha’s kitchen is worth seeing. 
Ona cold evening—Martha, don’t you see 
that Miss Avery wants bread ?—on a cold 
evening, as I was saying——” 

“Please, miss, the pudding,” interrupted 
Martha, who had never before been detained 
in the parlour to wait on her mistress through 
dinner-time. Rosina gave a despairing ges- 
ture of dismissal, and she fled. Then the 
poor little lady knew—as, ‘indeed, she had 
known all along—that she was fighting the 
air. What Mary Renshawe intended to say, 
that she would?say, in spite of all opposition. 
A moment later her terror fled. Mary Ren- 
shawe’s news, though ‘surprising, was not 
that which she had been dreading to hear. 

“T appeal to Miss Avery,” said that lady 
with determination. “What is to be said of 
a man who comes to a place like this, a 
perfect stranger to everybody, who professes 
to be intellectual, and has esthetic treasures 
in his house, a romantic history, a refined 
nature, no one knows what, who is taken up 
at the Rectory, taken up here, taken up 
everywhere, and who turns out to be nothing 
more or less than a speculative builder?” 

“My dear Mary!” cried Miss Westacott, 
who'had recovered her voice, “you: can’t 
surely be speaking of Mr. Merton ?” 

“Indeed I am; you may well look sur- 
prised. But I know what I am saying. I 
am not one of those who speak without 
book,” ‘said Miss Renshawe virtuously, “‘ and 
as it happens, the architect, who is a very 
gentlemanly person, knows papa. He came 
in yesterday just to tell us about it. The 
hill and the meadows below are to be laid 
out in building-plots for cottages and villas. 
I believe there is to be a church or chapel. 
Mr, Crosby, the architect, speaks even of a 
concert-room and village club. Everything 
is to. be done in the best style. But that he 
knows our new neighbour to be a solid man, 





Mr. Crosby would not undertake the thing; 
He is himself staggered by its magnitude, 
But isn’t it sad—a man with such wealth 
employing it so, adding field to field and 
house to house, as the Bible says? And 
then to think of the consequences here! Mr, 
Crosby says, if it is properly advertised, flocks 
of tourists will come down, and then there 
will be a branch line from Ilfracombe, and 
every one will let lodgings, and provisions 
will become dear, and our poor people—who 
really, for poor people, have been simple and 
honest—will live by plunder, as they do in 
Spain. But papa says he will sell Deane 
Hollow before it comes to that.” 

Miss Renshawe was not a lady of very 
keen perceptions, and it had not struck her 
that there might be something in her news 
which would be displeasing to her auditors, 
When, therefore, one of those auditors turned 
upon her abruptly, and asked her, in the 
plainest terms, how she could bring herself 
to talk such nonsense, adding, after a pause 
—for surprise made Miss Renshawe speech- 
less—that she thought the most ordinary 
common sense méght have told her thatia 
man with enormous capital would be scarcely 
likely to play the part of a speculative builder, 
and surround his own house with vulgar 
tourists, she was completely taken aback, 

A reference to the fact that, though she 
knew Miss Avery and her aunt had taken Mr. 
Merton up, she did not expect to find either 
of them carry partisanship so far, with a little 
moral aphorism appended about the mistakes 
so often made by imprudent partisans, did 
not improve Miss Renshawe’s position in the 
slightest. 

Cecilia, who had, when she chose, an ‘un- 
pleasantly sharp way of speaking, said that 
taking up and partisanship had nothing to do 
with it. Mr. Merton was a man who could 
stand by himself. He did not want other 
people’s assistance. She knew very little of 
him ; but she believed him to be a sincere 
and honest man, and if he had romantically 
utilitarian schemes—here Cecilia’s aunt, as 
well as their visitor, looked at her inquisi- 
tively, and she broke off to say, with a slight 


blush, that she was doing what she con- . 


demned in others; she was allowing her 
tongue to run away with her. Mr. Merton 
had not made a confidante of her; he was 
not likely to do so, and if she had madea 
guess about the nature of his designs, it was 
most probably a wrong one. Still—and at 
this point she looked at Miss Renshawe 
with severity—her guess, being based on Mr. 
Merton’s known character and antecedents, 
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was more likely to be a true one than Miss 
Renshawe’s, which, so far as she could make 
out, was based upon nothing. 

So ended the talk about the extraordinary 
doings on the hill; for the visitor, feeling her- 
self discomfited, found out that she had not 
fearly finished her day’s work, and would 
scarcely wait for dinner to be over before she 
started on her way. 

At home that evening, she said to her 
father and sister that she feared Miss Avery 
was not a very nice girl, “So dreadfully 
American,” she said,“‘giving her views and 
ideas with the most extraordinary aplomb, 
and without considering in the slightest what 
people may think of her. But for my part I 
like young girls to be modest, and not offer 
their opinions until they are asked for them.” 

“ Progress; progress ; a sign of the times,” 
moaned Mr. Renshawe, while Ada, who, 
between her gloomy father and her strong- 
minded sister, led rather a restricted life, was 
wishing that she had something of the courage 
with which American girls were credited. 

It was at this very hour that Miss Westa- 
cott, walking with her niece from the Rectory, 
where they had spent the afternoon, said 
timidly, “ Don’t you think, dearest, that you 
were a little hard on Mary Renshawe this 
morning? Of course, she was talking non- 
sense, but it was not nonsense to hurt any 
one much, and it is so much better to keep 
quiet if one can. The truth always comes 
to light sooner or later. Besides—don’t be 
angry with me for saying so, you know I 
love you all the more for being a little impru- 
dent—a young girl with your advantages 
ought to be careful. People are so ready to 
talk.” 

“Aunt Westacott,” said the young girl, 
facing round with a look.in her dark eyes that 
almost abashed the little old maid, “if you 
were any one else I shouldn’t bear it; but 
‘you are so perfect that I won’t mind your 
having a few prejudices. They are not yours; 
they are other people’s, and you can’t use 
them skilfully, dear. Now, listen to what 
I have to say, and let us understand each 
other. I refuse to be prudent in the way 
good English people think prudent. I 
can’t be always considering what I shall 
say, and wondering if this, or that, or the 
other is proper. I will be free—free !” cried 
the young Republican; “and if people won’t 
take me they must leave me. Now, have 
I shocked you very much?” 

“You have not shocked me, I think. I 
am afraid I admire you for your independ- 
ence,” said poor Rosina falteringly. “ But,” 





she added, “the great point is to forget one’s 
self altogether.” 

“‘T think you and Mr. Merton are teaching 
me that,” said Cecilia softly. 


CHAPTER, X.--AN EVENTFUL SUNDAY. 


So by a’ variety of circumstances was the 
American girl being moulded for the work 
she had to do. When she rebelled against 
her father’s arrangements for her future, her 
hatred of self-seeking and the life that lives 
by gain was instinctive. When she be- 
came the witness of her aunt's life of happy 
sacrifice the feeling emerged from the dim 
region of instinct. She could see, handle, 
and understand it. Now, with Paul Merton’s 
history in her ears, it gained in strength. 
She began to see how the life of pure sacrifice 
is the noblest life of all, and. to long for it as 
the eye of the artist longs for the beautiful. 

On one of these autumn days—a Sunday 
in late September—she heard what set her 
mind working, on the subject.of which, during 
the past weeks, her heart had been full. 

The Sunday in question was a memorable 
one to several in Roseleigh, and this: for two 
reasons. Mrs, Willoughby, whose mother had 
died, appeared in church for the first’ time 
since her bereavement, which, people said, 
she had taken deeply to heart, and the Manor 
House pew was occupied by Mr. Merton him- 
self and the beautiful strange-looking sister of 
whom everybody had heard, but who had, 
as yet, been seen by very few. To explain 
her appearance we must revert to the Satur- 
day evening. 

It had been a blustering day, and Paul had 
spent the greater part of it in his study over 
maps, plans, and estimates. When it became 
too dark to see them he went to the window 
and looked out. It was a pretty:scene. The 
broad park-like lawn planted with groups of 
trees, many of them fantastically disturbed by 
the action of the wind; the dip of the hill, 
within which, filling a dark hollow, rose the 
smoke of thetorrent that leapt down its flanks; 
and beyond, far beyond, and dimly seen in 
this waning light, the sweep of the ocean and 
the distant horizon-line. 

This Paul saw; but he saw more, for, to 
his eyes, the solitude was peopled with ghost- 
like forms of men and women and dainty 
habitations. The invisible—a thought not 
yet clothed with form—was before him. 

He was interrupted by his lamp being 
brought in and set upon the table ; and then 
his sister Marie, a tall, stately form, in her 
dark dress, glided in, and joined him by the 
window. 
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“ Paul,” she said, “it is cold. Come to 
the fire.” 

He turned at once, and, taking her by the 
hand, led her to the chimney-corner of the 
large old-fashioned hearth, and placed her in 
a deep arm-chair. Then he threw two or 
three dry logs on the fire, shut out the light, 
and placed a screen behind his sister to keep 
off the draught. 

“There,” he said cheerfully, “I think we 
are comfortable now. Do you feel warm ?” 

“Yes, thank you,” answered Marie. She 
spoke low, and her large eyes, full of a sad- 
ness that made Paul’s heart ache, were fixed 
upon the fire. After a short pause she said 
dreamily, ‘‘ What day of the week is this ?” 

“ It is Saturday,” he answered. 

“Then to-morrow is Sunday, Paul,” 
abruptly. “Is there any church near here?” 

“Certainly there is. Roseleigh Church is 
within a mile of this. Do you wish to go to 
church, Marie?” 

“Yes, I think I should like it.” 

Paul was surprised, for when, once before, 
he had proposed that she should go to church 
with him, she had been seized with one of her 
fits of extitement. 

“You are sure,” he said anxiously, “ that 
it will not be too much for you ?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered ; “ I am stronget 
than you think. You take too great care of 
me, Paul. I am not accustomed to it.” 
After that she fell away into a fit of melan- 
choly musing. “I wonder how long it is,” 
she said presently, “ since I was last in church. 
I used to long to go sometimes, to be quiet, 
and with other people, and away from him. 
I suppose he found out why I wanted to go, 
for he found out everything. He said I 
should not go. But one day I escaped. It 
was in a foreign place: I don’t remember 
where; but I remember the church—how 
large, and cool, and empty it was. I had 
always been a coward about death; but in 
the large church that day, thy fear went. I 
wished: to die. I knelt down to pray, and a 
great peace came tome. And then”— her 
voice grew wild, and her eyes fixed, as if 
some scene of terror were passing before her 
—“I found out that 4e was behind me,” she 
wenton. “He had been there all the time. 
He was smiling, as he used to smile when I 
did anything foolish. And I knew that I 
was his, that nothing, not even death, would 
release me.” 

“But you see you were mistaken, dear,” 
said Paul soothingly ; and he tried to divert 
her attention by showing her the designs his 
architect had left with him, and trying to 





make her understand what he meant to do, 
“The money is much more yours than mine,” 
he said continually, and he now added that 
his hope was to create interests for her, as 
well as to turn it to good use for others, 

He thought it most probable that her 
desire to go.to church with him was a mere 
passing fancy ; but when they met at break- 
fast on the following morning he found her 
of the same mind, and thus it came about 
that the curiosity and interest of Roseleigh 
were stimulated by the Manor House pew, 
which had so long been empty, finding occu- 
pants, 

Paul was naturally a little anxious at first, 
lest the solemn sound of the church music, 
or the old familiar prayers, should touch any 
painful chord of memory in his sister’s mind 
and upset her composure; but seeing that 
she went through the different changes of 
posture with perfect tranquillity, he breathed 
more freely, and when Mr. Willoughby went 
into the pulpit, he was able to give full atten- 
tion to the sermon. 

It is not on account either of the merit or 
the peculiarity of this striking little sermon, 
but because of its singular adaptability to the 
mental state of several present, and its still 
more singular bearing on their future lives, 
that we venture to quote from it here. Its 
subject was sorrow, which, as the preacher 
reminded his hearers, touched every son and 
daughter of humanity in turn. 

“There is one altar,” he said, “ before 
which we all must meet, one kinship that 
every one of us must own. Yes, and to 
some of us it may seem an ominous thing. To 
live in a world where nothing is so common 
as pain, to feel suffering, to know it in the 
air, never for one moment to escape from its 
black shadow—this, if we face it, may well 
make our life seem too hard to be endured. 

“My friends, I do not profess to have 
worked out this great problem, but a few 
days ago, when circumstances drew my atten- 
tion to the subject, I had one or two 
thoughts which, as they comforted me, may 
possibly comfort you. 

“ There is one other feeling as common as 
pain, and that is love. This was my first 
thought ; and next I wondered if there could 
be any true connection between the two— 
the love and the pain—through which the 
fact of our kinship is brought home to us. 

“I now remembered that there have been 
moments in the experience of many when 
pain has been actually welcomed, nay, not 
only so, but swallowed up, transformed from 
sorrow into joy. Proceeding to inquire what 
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were the influences that wrought this seem- 
ing miracle, I found that, though differently 
named — enthusiasm, human affection, pa- 
triotism—they might be summed up under 
one great name, the name of love. Then I 
saw that if all pain were so transfigured, if 
-every sorrow, felt as sacrifice, could be recog- 
nised as our quota towards the redemption 
of a world that is saved by sufféring, the 
miracle might be not isolated but perpetual 
—an eternal fact in human existence. 

“I am aware,” went on the preacher, 
“that these are bold words. The world is 
redeemed by suffering, but it is not ours. 
One suffered for us that He might bring us to 
God. That is true, infinitely, eternally true. 
But what if it were found to be only one side 
of the truth? There is a word, an awful, a 
transcendent word, which some of us may 
have failed to see as it should be seen. 
Fellowship ! fellowship with His death ! Oh! 
brothers and sisters in sorrow, let us think 
what that means, and when we have thought 
let us cover our faces and hide before His 
feet, for only there can we endure the great 
glory which our Lord puts upon us! ” 

His voice dropped, and there was a deep 
silence through the church. Behind her 
black veil, Mrs. Willoughby was weeping, 
and Cecilia, though she did not weep, had 
difficulty in preserving her composure ; but 
Paul Merton and Rosina Westacott were 
looking out before them with glad, bright 
eyes. One understood this: for through 
many years of self-renunciation—so lived that 
now at last no renunciation was thought of— 
the idea which the preacher brought before 
them.that day had been her happiness. To 
the other—whose life had been one long fight 
with troubles, most of them rather others’ 
than his own, and who at times, as on the 
evening before, when he listened with sad 
heart to his sister’s painful memories, had 
been nearly crushed by his sense of the piti- 
lessness of pain—it came like a finger of light 
showing a pathway where he had thought 
never to see anything but a perplexing maze 
of contradictions. For if it were true; if 
the sorrowful were not the deserted, if those 
who suffered were more blessed than those 
who rejoiced ; if the sick, the poor, the halt, 
the failures from the world’s point of view, 
were the Father’s chosen ; then he could re- 
joice once more and lift up his head with 
new courage and hope. Many years after- 
wards Paul remembered this day as a land- 
mark in his history. 

He and Marie waited after the rest of the 
congregation. It was, a tranquil and beau- 








tiful day ; the sky was untroubled ; there was 
little air stirring, and the cliffs, beneath which 
they passed on their way home, echoed back 
softly the low murmur of the waves, The 
brother and sister exchanged no words as 
they’ walked home, but Paul thought there 
was a happier expression in Marie’s face, and 
his heart exulted. 

They generally spent their Sundays after 
the same fashion. Lily, who was the most 
charming of small mortals—golden-haired, 
with violet eyes, and a skin whose tints were 
like white ivory,-deliciously soft and fair— 
would come down to their early dinner in the 
oak-beamed and wainscoted parlour, which 
had once formed a part of the monks’ refectory, 
and, after dinner, the three would go into the 
garden, and their general haunt was an old 
lawn at the back of the house, soft as velvet, 
and surrounded on three sides by a sloping 
bank ; for there the child could run about 
without fear of being hurt; and Paul would 
lie back and gaze at the numerous proces- 
sion of clouds until he seemed to see far 
in and away to an awful heaven above the 
Heavens, which no shadow of cloud could 
approach ; and Marie would watch the child, 
occasionally calling her brother’s attention to 
her cleverness or grace, and so they would 
remain till Barbara came out to ask if they 
would have tea on the lawn or in the library. 
These Sunday afternoons were pleasant to 
them all, and it was with regret they found 
the days becoming too short and the weather 
too variable for them to be able to spend so 
many hours upon the lawn. On the Sunday 
of Mr. Willoughby’s sermon, Paul proposed 
a walk in the park after dinner, but he found 
to his surprise that Marie had formed a plan 
of her own. 

“T should like to take Lily to see Miss 
Avery,” she said. ‘I promised to go one 
day soon. Will you come?” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” answered 
Paul. 

Barbara was sent for to prepare herself 
and the child for the walk down the hill, and 
presently they were on the rocky platform 
where Miss Westacott’s cottage stood ; and 
Rosina herself, her cap ribbons fluttering in 
the wind and her face wreathed with smiles, 
was running out to meet them, 

How kind of them to have come! But 
perhaps they meant to go farther. Still, they 
must come in for a few moments. And to 
think that they had brought the child. How 
very good! And was Lily shy? No, indeed ; 
not the leastin the world. It was wonderful 
to see a tiny creature so friendly and sensible. 
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“‘ She seems to understand everything,” cried 
the child-loving old maid, who, in common 
with many other tender-hearted persons of 
her way of thinking, thought every baby a 
miracle, 

Talking after this rapid fashion she led 
them into her parlour. A little fire was 
burning brightly on the hearth ; and the old- 
fashioned furniture, the faded needlework, 
the quaint china ornaments on shelves and 
brackets, and the two or three fine old 
engravings on the walls, gave the room a 
pleasant, home-like appearance. 

Marie sat down on the chair that was 
offered to her. The baby, who had been 
attracted by Miss Westacott’s bright ribbons, 
permitted herself to be caressed, and Paul 
made an inquiry after Miss Avery, who was 
not present. 

“My niece is in the upper story,” said 
Rosina, “I can’t say upstairs, as you 
would, for we have no stairs at all. I will 
let her know that you are here. Oh!” in 
answer to a polite expression of regret from 
Paul, “ it will not disturb her. She has not 
gone to sleep. Most likely she is deep in 
some book—such books young folks read 
nowadays !—on philosophy and science, and 
all kinds of incomprehensible subjects. When 
I see Cecilia deeply engrossed, I sometimes 


ask her to read a few words aloud, and I 
assure you it is like a new language. I 
should have to go to school again to under- 
stand it. But she would never forgive me if 


I did not let her know. Let me see! how 
shali I manage ?” F 

Her eyes fell upon Barbara, who was sitting 
near the window, her hands and feet motion- 
less, but her eager, interested eyes roaming 
freely over the delightful little room. Rosina 
smiled and Barbara returned her smile. There 
was something irresistibly mirth-provoking 
about the girl’s face. Her bright, bead-like 
eyes, and her good-natured mouth, widened 
with smiles, that, as they came and went over 
her merry red and brown face, showed a set 
of the most brilliantly white teeth, made her 
look like a laughing satyr. To Miss Westa- 
cott, who loved things honestly gay and 
bright, the girl’s face was as refreshing as a 
sea breeze in the summer. 

“ Barbara will go for me, I am sure,” she 
said, and she gave her directions to knock 
at the kitchen door and send Martha for 
Miss Avery. 

But Lily, when the door was opened, 
insisted on going out too, and when Martha 
saw the pair she broke out into such joyful 
exclamations that Cecilia, who was writing 





in her room, came out to see what had 
happened. 

Curiously enough her fancy had just been 
roaming about the lonely old house on the 
hill, with its strange, but interesting, inha- 
bitants, and the coincidence of Mr. Merton 
and his sister having come when her thoughts 
were busy about them, caused her, as she 
went into the parlour, to be more self-con. 
scious than usual, But her colour and the 
animation of her face became her well. Paul 
thoaght he had never seen so bright a face, 
or manners so graceful and charming, 

After chatting with them for a few moments, 
and spending a little time playing with Lily 
on the rug, she said they must have tea, and 
began to spread out the little table with cups 
and saucers of exquisite old china, that Miss 
Westacott kept in her parlour cupboard, to 
be brought out on high days and holidays. 
When Paul protested that she was giving 
herself too much trouble, she made answer 
that she loved to be busy. 

‘** And there is no work in the world like 
waiting,” she said. “Ask Aunt Westacott. 
I believe she thinks the Fates made a little 
mistake about me. I am a born-parlour- 
maid,” 

“I think nothing of the kind,” cried Rosina ; 
“ but I know that I am never allowed to do 
anything when Cecilia is by. I have just to 
sit down with my hands before me and play 
the fine lady. I advise you to do the same, 
She is a wonderful girl for getting her own 
way.” 

“You will make our friends think me a 
tyrant,” said Cecilia with mock indignation. 

“ No, no,” said Paul; “ we shall think your 
way is always the best way, and, of course, 
best ways must win in the end.” 

“Tf I were not so busy I would get up 
and make a curtsey in return for that pretty 
speech,” said Cecilia, who, with Martha’s 
assistance, was toasting muffins and boiling 
the kettle, and making all things ready for 
their tea. 

Occupied in their different ways, none of 
the little party noticed, in the meantime, that 
the sky, which had been so clear in the early 
afternoon, was overspread with dark clouds. 

Cecilia, Having prepared tea, was sum- 
moning her guests to the table when, as she 
passed the window, her eye was caught by 
the strange appearance of the outside world. 

“What does it mean?” she said half 
aloud. 

Paul heard her speak and joined her at 
the window. “I am afraid it means a storm,” 
he answered. 
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The waters, which had a mysterious inquiet 
look, were, near the shore, of a blood-red 
colour, and when she looked up she saw the 
clouds in a dark unbroken pall covering the 
zenith ; but near the horizon they were pierced 
by golden light, and far away, in an infinite 
distance, where sea and sky met, lay a pool 
of silver, intensely, glitteringly white. ‘The 
scene would have made a good setting for 
some weird sea story. The blood-red waters, 
the ragged fringe of white foam, the three 
black rocks that pierced the sea in the fore- 
ground : these, with that far-away tremulous 
brightness, against which two or three vessels, 
their white sails brought out into high relief, 
looked like phantom ships sailing in the sky, 
made “a spectacle which would linger for 
ever in the mind of an imaginative on-looker. 

“Surely it means more than a storm,” 
murmured Cecilia. “One could imagine 
anything happening out there.” 

“ Events that are strange and terrible have 
often very commonplace settings,” said Mr. 
Merton. “‘ But I with you, a scene 
like that sets the wings of fancy growing. 
However,” he added smiling, * T- am afraid 
my mind is not free enough just now for me 
to be able to indulge in romantic fancies. If 
the storm I fear is coming how shall we get 
home ?” 


“Tt is very foolish of you to be anxious,” 


said Cecilia, ‘ Of course your sister and 
Lily must stay here. There is plenty of room, 
and you, if you. like, can get a room at the 
inn, which, you know, is only a few yards 
distant. Oh! I assure you we shall like it. 
You don’t know how my aunt and I love 
children, nor ”—she added these last words in 
a lower voice—“ how interested we are in 
Marie. Now please don’t look serious, or 
my tea will be spoiled.” 

This pathetic appeal made Paul smile. 
Feeling glad to be managed for, he threw off 
his anxiety, and was soon as merry and bright 
as any one else at the table. 

Tea was scarcely over before the predicted 
storm arrived. The pall of clouds dropped 
like a curtain that shut out the day, and 
where, far away, that radiant light had shone, 
there was nothing but darkness impenetrable ; 
but the darkness was full of sound: the sea 
roared sullenly, the winds tore and shrieked 
about the little house, and overhead there 
was a rumbling and muttering as if the 
spirits of the storm-clouds had mounted their 
chariots. ; 

Seeing Marie tremble, Miss Westacott 
pulled down the blinds, closed the shutters, 
and had her lamp lighted. “It will be im- 





possible for you to go home to-night,” she 
said. ‘*But I don’t mind, for I am sure 
Cecilia and I can make you comfortable. 
Put on some more wood, Martha, and just 
sit down here till there is a little lull. Let 
us draw round the fire and forget the storm.” 

“T don’t think I should care to forget it,” 
said Cecilia; “if it is terrible, it is beautiful, 
I have always loved storms.” 

” Yes, yes, if one can see them from in- 
side,” said Rosina ; “ my dear child, why are 
you so restless? Do sit down and make 
yourself happy.” 

“There is a lull in the storm,” said the 
girl, bending forward to listen. “I think I 
will just run up and set a match to the fire 
in my room, that it may be ready for Lily 
presently. “Remain ‘where: you’ are, Martha. 
Surely I cando so:much ‘as that for myself. 
I think*what-T teally want is to have a word 
with the’storm alone.” 

Only don’t*allow it to spirit yolk awe" 
said ‘Rosinaj’as the girl wrapped herself «in 
the large waterproof mantle that hung on the 
parloumdoor ready for emergencies. * «* 

“ Oh, don’t be anxious.’ I am a friend of 
the elements, and they will: do their spiriting’ 
gently,” answered Cecilia, with a laugh. “She 
ran up to her rooth, through the blinding 
rain, lighted the fire, and set everything 
ready for the baby’s toilette. Then she ran 
down again, but before going in she stood 
for a few moments in the porch, looking out. 
She did really love the tempest, for in its 
terror and glory there was something to 
which her free and adventurous spirit had 
always responded. Governed by its spell, 
she left the shelter of the house and went 
forward a few steps into the darkness, but 
the violence of the wind would scarcely allow 
her to keep her footing, and, with a low 
laugh at her own audacity, she went back to 
the porch and laid her hand upon the cot- 
tage-door. At that moment a curious sensa- 
tion came to her. She thought she heard a 
sound, and she felt sure some one was near 
her. Pausing, with her hand on the latch, 
she looked round and listened. She was 
now perfectly certain that her senses had not 
deceived her. Though low and furtive, like 
a sob strangled in its birth, the sound was 
perfectly distinct to her ear, and believing 
that some one was out in this pitiless weather, 
she was on the point ‘of opening her aunt’s 
door and calling for help, when a little cold 
hand, all wet with the rain, grasped her wrist, 
and a voice whispered sobbingly i in her ear, 
“ Don’t—don't go in yet, Cecilia. I-want so 
much to speak to you alone.” 





THE TWO HOUSES. 


BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 


Y father’s house stands under the hill, 
A lowly cottage, serene and still ; 
The thatch is cushioned with green and gold, 
The mouldering walls are grey and old. 


Year after year, underneath the caves, 
The starlings build in the ivy-leaves ; 

And up to the chimneys, brown and low, 
The climbing sprays-of the woodbine grow. 


Within the walls there are love and trust— 
Those treasures untouched by moth and rust ; 
But through the crannies the rain drips in, 
And the daily bread is hard to win. 


And the willing hands grow weak and fail, 
The loving faces wax thin and pale; 

The work is long, and the rest is brief, 
And bright hopes fade like the autumn leaf. 


And day by day, when we sleep or wake, 
We know that the strongest links may break. 
My father’s house is a house of care, 
Though faithful hearts are abiding there. 














My Father's house on the hiil-top stands, 
Above the valleys and pasture lands ; 

The light of the sunrise softly fails 

On green mounds sheltered beneath its wails. 


Without there is toil, and pain, and loss ; 
Within the crown is above the cross ; 
Without the hungry that are not fed ; 
Within the manna, the Living Bread. 


And here, with hope that can never die, 
We hear of another house on high, 





Not made with hands, nor fashioned of day, 
Nor touched with the taint of earth's decay— 


A home secure from sorrows and tears, 

Where youth and strength shall outlast the years ; 
Where strife is over and woe shall cease, 

And heart-throbs rest in eternal peace, 


The soul grows weary of working days, 
And tired of walking in troubled ways. 
My Father's house is a house of prayer, 
And faithful hearts find a refuge there. 





THE WITNESS OF JESUS TO HIMSELF, 


As seen in some Contradictory Phenomena of His Pife and Character. 


By Rev. LLEWELYN D. BEVAN, LL.B., D.D. 


“ T am one that bear witness of myself.” —Joun viii. 18. 


T= conflict of Christianity with its ene- 
mies is ever being narrowed to the 
question of the person and nature of Jesus 
Christ. Within the Church the subject is 
almost decided, and universal Christendom 
is agreed as to the doctrine of the divinity of 
its Lord and Saviour. Discussions, both in 
this country and in Ameri¢a, which were 
carried on pretty hotly within the memory of 
many still amongst us, and which showed that 
those who agreed to accept the New Testa- 
ment as an authority'in doctrine and practice 
were even so lately divided as to the nature 
of our Lord, issued in a separation of com- 
munion and fellowship based upon differing 
views as to the Divinity of Christ. Such 
discussions and separations have in their final 
outcome proved that the essence of Chris- 
tianity is the person of Jesus. Unitarians 
have either gone much farther than their 
early position and proceeded almost to an 
entire abandonment of Christianity, or else 
have retutned to hold views not very easily 
distinguishable from those usually accounted 
orthodox, and many, I believe, are only 
waiting for some kindly and fraternal over- 
ture from the orthodox party to give up any 
distinctive and heretical opinions, and re- 
unite themselves with the vast majority of 
the Church—an overture too grudgingly given 
or too long delayed by those on our side. 
The Church sees as she has never seen, not 
even in the critical time of the Arian contro- 
versies, that Christ is the centre of Chris- 
tianity, and ¢Aat Christ the incarnate Son of 
God. 

The same fact is seen in the methods by 
which external attacks are made upon the 
Christian verity. It is not only by friends, 
but even chiefly by foes, that the life of Jesus 
is written. In America, in England, in Ger- 
many, in France, the most popular works 
which issue from the modern press are those 
which deal with Christ’s history. Tue critic 
and the friend alike seek in the life of Jesus 
for the proof of lordship, or the evidence of 
delusion. What did Christ say ? what has 
Christ done? what was Christ? These are 
the subjects of modern debate. The prophe- 
cies and the miracles alike are felt to be 
secondary subjects. of discussion. What 


think you of Christ ? is the question of the 
apologist and theinfidel. This is the chosen 
field of conflict. We know no other place where 
we would so gladly contend. The issue here 
is vital, Victorious at this point, all the 
rest is easy. Defeated here, the Christian 
Church expires. 

In this line of argument. it is very natural 
to ask what is the testimony that Christ gives 
of Himself? how does He present Himself 
before us? Let us place ourselves in the 
position of an intelligent and inquiring ob- 
server of our Lord’s time. What would he 
see? How would Christ appear to such a 
man? 

We propose to point out certain paradoxes 
in the appearances of Christ—certain striking 
contrasts, almost contradictions of conscious- 
ness, phases of character and conduct, which 
atrest us by their incompatibility, and we 
shall endeavour to find some explanation, 
some reconciliation of these differences 
—as judged from a merely human stand- 
point—these contradictions of feeling an¢é 
action. 

I. The first fact which presents itself before 
a candid observer of Jesus is His sublime 
self-consciousness of divinity. Compare Him 
with all religious teachers, with the prophets 
| that went before Him and the holy men who 
| have followed after, and we find Him dream- 
ing no dreams, seeing no visions. The 
ground of His teaching, of His life, is nota 
mission upon which He has been sent, but a 
consciousness which is strong and vivid 
within Him. We never hear Him say “Thus 
sayeth the Lord.” The prophet’s formula, 
“The word of the Lord came unto me,” 
never falls from His lips ; but instead of this 
He speaks forth a sublime claim; He uses 
language, not the servant’s but the Lord's, 
He feels that He is no creature but the very 
eternal Son of God. 

His disciples are stricken with. sorrow as 
they forecast some swiftly approaching evil. 
In a mysterious way they recognise the fact 
that their beloved Master is about to leave 
them. Desolation already possesses their 
hearts, like a shadowy mist creeping on over 
a bleak and barren moor. Then He speaks 





to them, “ Let not your hearts be troubled, 
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believe in God, believe: also in me.” 
«Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us,” 
cries one of the least faithful, the least hope- 
ful of the twelve. Jesus answers, “ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” “I 
am in the Father, and the Father in me.” 
In discussion with the Jews we hear some 


’ of His claims to authority and power. “ Even 
_ Abraham,” He declares, “rejoiced to see 


my day, and he saw it and was glad.” Wild 
words these to scribe and pharisee, and they 
answer, “‘ Thou art not yet fifty years old, 
and hast thou seen Abraham ?” Then Jesus 
replies, “ Verily, verily I say unto you, before 
Abraham was, I am.” Can words be stronger, 
more graphic, as an expression of a conscious- 
ness altogether divine ? 

There seems to be.even greater force in 
some of the indirect words of our Lord as 
implying the mind that must have been in 
Him. 

Take, for example, a saying upon the 
occasion already referred to, when He is 
consoling the hearts of His apostles, and 
He refers not only to what had been in the 
past and what He was for them as the mani- 
festation of the Divine Father, but also to 
what He will do unto them, and what He 
will be to them after He has left. They are 
indeed to lose Him; His presence will no 
longer cheer, His voice no longer teach, His 
hand no longer grasp them ; but there is a 
Comforter—a Spirit of truth ; a Divine gift, 
the very fulness of God’s own grace and 
might. In one place Christ says that He 
will pray the Father for the Comforter, but 
in another He declares that it is expedient 
for His disciples that He should leave them, 
for, “if I go not away, the Comforter will 
not come unto you, but if I depart I will 
send Him unto you.” 

What must that Being claim who declares 
that He will send God’s Spirit to His disci- 
ples—the Spirit that broods over chaos, and 
aforming world of beauty springs beneath 
His spreading wing ; the Spirit which strives 
with man for righteousness and truth, for 
purity and God; the Spirit by which all 
beings live? Who is He? Who at least 
must He believe Himself to be who declares, 
“I will send this Spirit unto you ?” 

We fall away from the awful form that 
towers before us in divine majesty, and we 
cty with bowed heads, Behold our God ! 

But now let us turn to another set of 
phases which present themselves in the con- 
sciousness of Jesus, and we observe in con- 
trast, His ceaseless subjection to God. 

A young man came running to meet Him, 





full of aspirations, hopes, endeavours for 
higher life, but with some vain conceit, and 
misconception of what is the essential nature 
of goodness, and what is man’s true relation 
to God. “Good Master,” he cries, “ what 
good thing shall I do that I may inherit 
eternal life?” Jesus disregards the question, 
and answers, “‘ Why callest thou me good ? 
There is none good but one, that is God.” 
The candid observer will not fail to. recognise 
here the sense of a dependence on God. 
Although He said, “I and the Father are 
one,” thus making Himself, in the language 
of the Jews, “ equal with God,” He also says, 
“The Father is greater than I.” He is the 
subject. servant, the dependent son. “I 
came not to do my own will, but the will 
of Him that sent me,” and wherever has 
any child, of human sorrow, burdened by 
any duty and overwhelmed by storms of 
distress; cried with more submissive language 
and with, spirit of deeper self-subjection than 
He, who when the agony became of blood, 
and the wildest conflict was at its highest, 
prayed to the Father that if it were possible 
the cup might pass from Him, “ neverthe- 
less not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 

Who is this sorrowing, struggling, sub- 
missive one? . Surely the man, Christ Jesus 
—the boy who had to be about His Father’s 
business, and yet meekly bent Himself to 
the lowly lot of Galilean peasants and 
mechanics, and became subject to his mother 
Mary and Joseph the carpenter of Naza- 
reth, 


II, Not very distinct from this is a second 
series of contrasted phenomena in the con- 
sciousness and expression of our Lord. On 
the one hand His pronounced self-assertion, on 
the other hand His humility and self-abnegation. 
He appeals to no authority other than His 
own as the ground upon which He claims 
that men should regard and behold Him, 
Indeed He occasionally condescends to 
argue His work and teaching, by calling 
attention to the nature of his miracles, chal- 
lenging charges against His own conduct, 
quoting the testimony of the Baptist, and 
even appealing to the reason and better 
nature of his adversaries ; but for His disci- 
ples, and in respect to the future of His 
doctrine and His influence, He almost en- 
tirely limits Himself to His own authority and 
trusts to the personal hold which he may 
gain over man. 

When He propounded His law upon the 
Mount of Beatitudes, which for ever bears the 
name of the blessings that were the distinctive 
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is vital, Victorious at this point, all the 
rest is easy, Defeated here, the Christian 
Church expires. 

In this line of argument it is very natural 
to ask what is the testimony that Christ gives 
of Himself? how does He present Himself 
before us? Let us place ourselves in the 
position of an intelligent and inquiring ob- 
server of our Lord’s time. What would he 
see? How would Christ appear to such a 
man? 

We propose to point out certain paradoxes 
in the appearances of Christ—certain striking 
contrasts, almost contradictions of conscious- 
ness, phases of character and conduct, which 
arrest us by their incompatibility, and we 
shall endeavour to find some explanation, 
some reconciliation of these differences 
—as judged from a merely human stand- 
point—these contradictions of feeling an¢ 
action. 

I. The first fact which presents itself before 
a candid observer of Jesus is His sublime 





| sedf-consciousness of divinity. Compare Him 
| with all religious teachers, with the prophets 
that went before Him and the holy men who 
| have followed after, and we find Him dream- 
ing no dreams, seeing no visions. The 
ground of His teaching, of His life, is nota 
mission upon which He has been sent, but a 
consciousness which is strong and vivid 
within Him. We never hear Him say “Thus 
sayeth the Lord.” The prophet’s formula, 
“The word of the Lord came unto me,” 
never falls from His lips; but instead of this 
He speaks forth a sublime claim; He uses 
language, not the servant’s but the Lord’s. 
He feels that He is no creature but the very 
eternal Son of God. 

His disciples are stricken with. sorrow as 
they forecast some swiftly approaching evil. 
In a mysterious way they recognise the fact 
that their beloved Master is about to leave 
them. Desolation already possesses their 
hearts, like a shadowy mist creeping on over 
a bleak and barren moor. Then He speaks 
to them, “Let not your hearts be troubled, 
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believe in God, believe: also in me.” | full of aspirations, hopes, endeavours for 
«Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us,” | higher life, but with some vain conceit, and 
cries one of the least faithful, the least hope- | misconception of what is the essential nature 
ful of the twelve. Jesus answers, “ He that | of goodness, and what is man’s true relation 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” ‘1I| to God. “Good Master,” he cries, “ what 
am in the Father, and the Father in me.” good thing shall I do that. I may inherit 
In discussion with the Jews we hear some | eternal life?” Jesus disregards the question, 
of His claims to authority and power. “ Even | and answers, “‘ Why callest thou me good ? 
_ Abraham,” He declares, “rejoiced. to see | There is none good but one, that is God,” 
my day, and he saw it and was glad.” Wild | The candid observer will not fail to, recognise 
words these to scribe and pharisee, and they | here the sense of a dependence on God. 
answer, “Thou art not yet fifty years old, | Although He said, “I and the Father are 
and hast thou seen Abraham?” Then Jesus | one,” thus making Himself, in the language 
replies, “‘ Verily, verily I say unto you, before | of the Jews, “equal with God,” He also says, 
Abraham was, I am.” Can words be stronger, | “‘ The Father is greater than I.” He is the 
more graphic, as an expression of a conscious- | subject. servant, the dependent son. “I 
ness altogether divine ? came not to do my own will, but the will 
There seems to be.even greater force in| of Him that sent me,” and wherever has 
some of the indirect words of our Lord as | any child, of human sorrow, burdened by 
implying the mind that must have been in| any duty and overwhelmed by storms of 
Him. distress, cried with more submissive language 
Take, for example, a saying upon the | and with, spirit of deeper self-subjection than 
occasion already referred to, when He is | He, who when the agony became of blood, 
consoling the hearts of His apostles, and | and the wildest conflict was at its highest, 
He refers not only to what had been in the | prayed to the Father that if it were possible 
past and what He was for them as the mani-| the cup might pass from Him, “ neverthe- 
festation of the Divine Father, but also to | less not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 
what He will do unto them, and what He} Who is this sorrowing, struggling, sub- 
will be to them after He has left. They are | missive one? Surely the man, Christ Jesus 
indeed to lose Him; His presence will no | —the boy who had to be about His Father’s 
longer cheer, His voice no longer teach, His | business, and yet meekly bent Himself to 
hand no longer grasp them; but there isa| the lowly lot of Galilean peasants and 
Comforter—a Spirit of truth ; a Divine gift, | mechanics, and became subject to his mother 
the very fulness of God’s own grace and | Mary and Joseph the carpenter of Naza- 
might. In one place Christ says that He | reth. 
will pray the Father for the Comforter, but 
in another He declares that it is expedient} II. Not very distinct from this is a second 
for His disciples that He should leave them, | series of contrasted phenomena in the con- 
for, “if I go not away, the Comforter will | sciousness and expression of our Lord. Ox 
not come unto you, but if I depart I will | ‘he one hand His pronounced self-assertion, on 
send Him unto you.” the other hand His humility and self-abnegation. 
What must that Being claim who declares | He appeals to no authority other than His 
that He will send God’s Spirit to His disci- | own as the ground upon which He claims 
ples—the Spirit that broods over chaos, and | that men should regard and behold Him. 
a forming world of beauty springs beneath | Indeed He occasionally condescends to 
His spreading wing; the Spirit which strives | argue His work and teaching, by calling 
with man for righteousness and truth, for | attention to the nature of his miracles, chal- 
purity and God; the Spirit by which all | lenging charges against His own conduct, 
beings live? Who is He? Who at least | quoting the testimony of the Baptist, and 
must He believe Himself to be who declares, | even appealing to the reason and _ better 
“T will send this Spirit unto you ?” nature of his adversaries ; but for His disci- 
We fall away from the awful form that | ples, and in respect to the future of His 
towers before us in divine majesty, and we | doctrine and His influence, He almost en- 
cry with bowed heads, Behold our God ! tirely limits Himself to His own authority and 
But now let us turn to another set of! trusts to the personal hold which he may 
phases which present themselves in the con- | gain over man. 
sciousness of Jesus, and we observe in con-| When He propounded His law upon the 
trast, His ceaseless subjection to God. Mount of Beatitudes, which for ever bears the 
A young man came running to meet Him, | name of the blessings that were the distinctive 
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character of the discourse which He de- 
livered, He contrasts the teaching of His 
ethics with the ancient law, even though that 
was divinely given, by the self-assertive 
words, “I say unto you.” True, He fulfils 
the law, and not a. jot or tittle of it was to 
pass away ; nevertheless His fulfilment of it 
is its virtual abrogation, and while He lifts it 
into the upper air of His own glorious con- 
ceptions of life and duty, it expires and 
passes away—all this on His own authority 
and by the might of his personal prestige. 
What a significant scene is that where He 
upbraids the cities for their hardness of heart 
and for that unbelief wherewith they had re- 
jected Him! Had not His most wonderful 
works been done amongst them? In their 
streets the blind had seen and the deaf 
heard. They had beheld the wild demoniac, 
devil-torn, caught by the strong and gentle 
hand of Jesus, and changed into the sane 
and quiet disciple, and restored to the long- 
desolated, despairing home. And yet Beth- 
saida or Chorazin had not believed in Him, 
while Capernaum, exalted to the heaven, had 
given no regard to heaven’s King, who had 
appeared unto her with his wondrous works 
of love and power. ‘These words are a wail. 


They are the cry of a man whose work has 
been rejected, and almost with the bitterness 


of a heart too conscious of its failure. Then, 
hearken to the words that follow. ‘Come 
unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest.” This ap- 
parently disappointed and rejected one speaks 
language so strong, so hopeful, so self-reliant, 
that for eighteen centuries the broken-hearted 
and the defeated, the weary and the over- 
whelmed, have listened to these words and 
felt their gracious meaning, and found in 
them a strong consolation, the upholding 
comfort of the Son of God. Man’s confi- 
dence and joy, by these bestowed, have been 
the echoing confession of the ages, the truth- 
ful record of the human race to the confident 
self-assertion of Jesus Christ. 

Another declaration of Christ concerning 
Himself is remarkable. From His disciples 
He learns how men misunderstand Him and 
His mission. Some say He is Elias, others 
John the Baptist raised from the dead, others 
Jeremias or one of the prophets. It is only 
a few who really apprehend Him, and can 
confess that He is indeed the Christ, the Son 
of God. And how calm, how resolute, how 
inspiring the words with which He makes 
reply to all these misapprehensions, and con- 
firms the faith and rewards it, when His chief 
apostle makes confession of his Lord! This 





as 
Teacher, whose teachings men cannot learn 
this Leader whom men will not follow, this 
Lord whom men will not obey, says that 
“upon this rock” he will build His Church 
and the ‘ gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.” His Church! What Church? The little 
company of ignorant fishermen? The living 
band of fearful yet ministering women? 
Surely not. A Church, which before His 
mind lifts itself up unto the heavens, and js 
established with a power as of God Himself, 
And may we not inquire, as we pass, whether 
any one to-day, with eighteen hundred years 
and more between him and these words of 
Christ, would dare to say that they were too 
proud, too strong? 

But what is the contrast here? Turn to 
it; observe His humility and meekness, His 
life was simple. The child of a carpenter's 
wife, He is fitly born in the outhouse of an 
inn. Around Him circumstances are mean 
and lowly. His mother’s offering at His 
birth is the simple offering of the poor. His 
lot, though indeed of royal line on both sides 
of the family in which He dwelt, was that of 
the obscure Nazarene. It is not difficult to 
imagine the scenes of humble life in which 
He moved—the home, the simple life of the 
synagogue school, the ignoble if not im- 
poverished condition of an artisan’s career, 
Clearly, he received no education which was 
markedly above that of His companions, for 
the people ask when they see Him, “ Whence 
hath this man letters?” He came out into 
public life as a person soon noted and famous, 
but His career opened to Him no affluence, 
no place of earthly dignity and ease. “ Birds 
have nests and foxes have holes, but the Son 
of Man hath not where to lay His head.” 
He who could bless the bread and feed the 
gathered thousands knew the pings of hunger; 
and the only treasury where He could find 
the tribute-money was the fish’s mouth which 
held the needed coin. His lot, if not that of 
poverty and humblest life, was certainly one 
of humiliation and ignobleness. 

The moral characteristics of Christ’s chas 
racter were the fitting counterpart of His 
humble life. “I am meek and lowly of 
heart,” He says to those whom He invites to 
find rest for their souls. How truly does this 
describe Him! The youth in whom the 
struggling divinity already breaks forth, and 
who has awakened to the sense of the Father's 
business, is willing to go down to that lowly 
home of Nazareth and be subject to His 
parents. When He becomes the scoff of 
sinners, the mockery of cruel men, how 
patient. how submissive! ‘“ He is led like a 
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jamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before 
her shearers he is dumb.” No word of scorn, 
no proud casting back of defiance ; nothing 
put the closing prayer of the breaking heart, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” So much has Christ become 
jdentified with the gentler and meceker sides 
of human conduct, that it has become fashion- 
able to charge Him with teaching a virtue 
that is pale and cloister-like, wanting in the 
sterner and more active qualities which are 
needed to complete and perfect character. 
He who claims to be everything and to have 
all power is also the shrinking, modest, 
humble-hearted one who flees from the public 
eye, and retreats to desert places and the 
mountain solitude. 


III. A third set of contrasted character- 
istics is the infinite power exhibited by Jesus, 
combined with a most noteworthy meckness and 
helplessness. 

Mark the works of Jesus! How easily 
they are all performed! The master hand is 
seen in the very facility in which it moves. 
The strivings of the demigod as he lifts up 
enormous masses and crushes into shape the 
rude stuff upon which he toils is not so im- 
pressive as the ease with which the God 
labours and makes all things to. bend sub- 
missive to the very motion of his will. ‘ Let 
there be light,” speaks the voice of God, 
“and there was light.” He opens the win- 
dows of heaven, and a race, all but one 
family, are overwhelmed in the deluge. 

And is it not thus that Christ works? It 
is the storm upon the Lake of Galilee. The 
little boat makes but poor way against the 
breaking waves and before that driving wind 
which comes sweeping down some gully from 
the heights upon the eastern shore. ‘The 
rowers toil and labour, but the sea breaks in 
upon them, and the boat is filling, and they 
begin to sink. Where is the Master? Asleep. 
Calmly reposing after a hard day’s work, He 
rests upon a pillow in the hinder part of the 
little vessel. They come to Him; they 
awake Him—* Master, Master, we perish,” 
they cry. He rises, speaks to the winds and 
the waves, and there is a great calm. 

In His dealings with disease, the same 
infinite power is exhibited. A touch upon 
the eyelid of the blind pours the light of day 
upon the darkened orb. A word to the 
fever, and the pulse beats with moderated 
flow through the veins of the cured one. 





“ Be clean,” He says to the leper, and the 
loathsome disease is gone. 

See yonder demoniac, naked, with long 
hair unkempt and matted, horrible in gesture, 
with naught upon his torn body but the rings 
of the chains wherewith men have bound 
him. He is flying towards the tombs, when 
a word from Jesus arrests him. He stands 
and answers the question which the Lord 
puts to him. Another word from Christ, 
and behold the man whom _ multitudes 
dreaded, who had become a wild beast in 
his demoniac bondage, is ‘‘ sitting at the feet 
of Jesus clothed and in his right mind.” 

In all this one is impressed by the sense 
of reserved power which Jesus always exhi- 
bited. Men often work at their full stretch. 
Another pound of strain and the grasp must 
be relaxed ; another ounce of weight and we 
must let go. But Christ labours with a vast 
amount of strength behind Him. He is 
always easy in His work. Thegreatest effect 
makes no call on Him, because infinity seems 
to be the source from which He draws. 

Hence there is no wonder-working in the 
life of Jesus. He is no thaumaturge, no 
magician. ‘There is no array of scenery, no 
parade of dress, no pomp of staff and signs 
and portents. Compare Him even with the 
other workers of miracles whom God has 
sent toman. They summon the power—He 
exercises it. There is force in His very look. 
His magic is divine. 

How remarkable the contrast to this which 
we find, in what I cannot describe better 
than by the expression the helplessness of 
Jesus! 

Take the supernatural out of the history 
of Christ, and how feeble He everywhere 
manifests Himself! He who can _ bless 
the bread and make the narrow furnishing 
for a simple household the superabundant 
feeding of five thousand, is familiar with 
hunger. The poor supply His needs. He 
has to escape for His life from the mob who 
pursue Him. He is invited as a guest to the 
house of the Pharisee, but the common 
courtesies of strangers are denied Him. 
‘Give me to drink,” He says to the woman 
at the well-side, where faint and weary He had 
sat Him down to wait until his disciplesshould 
procure refreshment from the village hard by. 
With his hand upon a universe that yields 
before the minu‘est swaying of His will, He 
is almost dependent as a child and fragile as 
a tender woman. 


(Zo be continued.) 





SHEPHERDLESS LAMBS. 
By Mrs. G. S. REANEY. 
PART II. 


"THEY were quite a young couple, but 

pitifully intoxicated, as they stumbled up 
the long dark steps of the Shadwell railway 
station. The woman held a baby—a child 
of fifteen months or thereabouts—perfectly 
unconscious of the precious burden she bore. 
Had it been a paper parcel, containing 
material that no fall to the ground could 
injure, it would have been impossible to have 
held it more carelessly. 

Behind them, also bound for the upward 
mounting of those steps, were a father and 
mother, with their three children. With a 
shudder, instinctively the father drew the 
little people back, to wait until the stumbling 
footsteps in front had reached the summit of 
the stairs, and to curtain off from youthful 
hearts a scene that could not be otherwise 
than painful. But also instinctively the 


mother placed herself where she could watch 
those swaying, tottering figures, her heart 
anguished for the baby’s safety. Backwards, 
forwards, a little on one side, then down 
came the child, a grievous fall it seemed, 
but before the arms from which it had slipped 


had well missed their burden, Aer arms had 
gathered it'up within a close, tight embrace, 
and her voice with tender soothing had 
hushed the infant’s wailing cry. “Let me 
carry him to the top,” had fallen from her lips 
more by way of explanation of her movement 
than as an appeal for permission. 

To the top she bore him, a ragged, tattered, 
grubby-faced little pet, who after the first 
moment was quite disposed to be friendly, and 
once there she waited for those stumbling 
footsteps to ascend. The man was the first 
to appear. More sober than his wife he had 
hastened a little. 

“*Pon my word, but don’t he just look 
comfortable in your arms, lady! Baby, love 
lady. Say ‘ ta,’ baby.” 

Whereupon, thus appealed to, baby lifted 
up its dear little grubby face and said— 

“Ta, lady. Lady tiss baby.” 

As the lady’s lips kissed the upturned mouth 
of that little child the father said warmly— 

“Lady, he’s really fond of you. Take 
him home. We’re tired of him ; glad to get 
quit of him. Eh, wife?” 

The woman, who had by this time come 
up, eagerly seconded the proposition, and it 
was with great difficulty the lady managed 
to restore baby to the arms of one of his 





parents, and withdrew to join her Waiting 
husband and children. 

Another “shepherdless lamb!” “ Tired 
of him ;” “ glad to be quit of him.” Alas} 
what a future was before that child! and jt 
is but one, out of thousands, who has come 
to a home where it is not wanted, whose 
little life is daily, through neglect on the 
one hand, and woful training on the other, 
taught the things which belong to the “ king. 
dom-of darkness.” Picture for a moment the 
loveless, undisciplined childhood of such an 
one—for true discipline can only come where 
there is true love—the wild, untrained boy. 
hood, the matured manhood ; and see a germ 
of moral taint which shall have cruel power 
to touch with poisonous sickness the soul 
lives of others. 

When the Egyptian princess ‘‘ had com- 
passion” upon the child whom the world did 
not want, taking from his ark of bulrushes 
the little Moses and bringing him up as her 
own son, was she not strangely, beautifully 
fulfilling the will of God, “a worker together 
with Him,” while in her care of the child, 
surrounding him by associations so instine- 
tive to her own life, she unconsciously aided 
his preparation for the grand work to which 
he was afterwards called? And shall it be 
less true of those who have compassion upon 
the babe whom its small world of home does 
not want—sometimes because of that home’s 
sinful selfishness, sometimes because in the 
very fulness of its love it would spare the 
child a cruel struggle with a hard lot—shall 
it be less true of those who in their compas- 
sion fold to their heart these little ones, that 
in so doing they are strangely and beautifully 
fulfilling the will of God, workers together 
with Him in preparing these children for the 
grand and noble work which lies before 
them, in lives which are as if God-sent to 
lead men and women, in the bondage of sin, 
out of the slavery and turmoil of Egypt to 
the freedom and rest of the spiritual land of 
Canaan ? 

In saying this we are conscious of laying 
ourselves open to severe criticism. “ Are 
we, forsooth, to set about the establishment 
of a system of spiritual baby-farming? Are 


we to take upon ourselves the responsibility . 


of gathering out of homes where God Him- 
self has placed them the lambs of His flock, 
priding ourselves upon having better pastur- 
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age for them than that which He who cannot 
err had already provided?” This and much 
more might be asked, and justly so, had not 
the question many sides from which it should 
be regarded. 

Let us for a moment return to the very 
eate of this Palace of Truth. “ These little 
ones, fresh from the hand of God, what is to 
be their mission in the world? Is it to bring 
blessing or cursing? Is it to be fountains of 
good or sources of evil ? Shall it be regarded 
as an unmitigated woe, that to homes peopled 
by parents such as those who stumbled up 
the Shadwell Railway steps that day, a babe 
has come ?” 

Have we no answer to these queries, in 
knowing with an experience beyond question 
the blessing little children have been in all 
ages to hearts and homes which but for 
them would have been dark and cold and 
dead to the light and power of God’s love ? 

Have we no reply to these questions in the 
fact of the childless homes into which the 
Father has sent no little: ones, saving and 
excepting as He has prepared the hearts of 
those who dwell therein by an anguished 
longing of love, for the babes of misfortune, 
or otherwise of need, who are seeking an 
entrance into these homes with a pleading, 
plaintive, agonised cry for adoption and 
comfort? With them it is but— 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry.” 
But the full’ meaning of that cry is with the 
Father who knoweth what things we have 
need of—the childless mother and the babe 
in a sense motherless. 

Who can pass down some of our London 
streets and see the toddling pets. of two or 
three clustering at doors which open upon 
unwashed floors and scantily furnished rooms, 
the chief ornament of which, not unfrequently, 
will be an untidy, raggedly dressed woman, 
engrossed with a paper which looks as foul 
within as soiled hands have made it without; 
who can see these tender lambs gathered 
for companionship from homes “all dotwn 
the'street” and not long for them a country 
pasture—the tender, watchful care, of hearts 
which believe that every little child is God’s 
gift to a fallen world: a voice from. Him to 
speak His love, a hand from Him to beckon 
heavenwards ! 

It is as children of the good Father, God, 
that we would bring this tender portion of 
humanity before the thinking world. It is 
m His Name we would seek loving homes, 
and ask the protection and care which only 





lives at leisure can devote. .We yearn to 
make at least the thought of the adoption of 
children one universally allowed if not ap- 
proved of. We want it to. bea work recog- 
nised for God, and not, as it would seem to 
be, a work only suggested by circumstances 
of such rare exception, that a case here and 
there can alone be produced where success 
has called for admiration, and failure has won 
bitter comment. 

Think of the lives to-day of thousands, 
who, themselves. cruelly dead to all true 
thought of love, tempt, lead astray, and 
blacken with horrible darkness the lives of 
others! Trace to its source the very begin- 
ning of evil which Christian humanity could 
weep tears of blood over, and agonizes to 
remove, and will it not be found: with but 
rare exceptions that, /ove/ess.and uncared for, 
the shrivelled up hearts of children have be- 
come lovelessly unmindful in later years of 
the hearts) they tempt. and ruin?s No one 
brought ¢hem. under the influence: of deep, 
pure, tender affection! Miserably shallow, 
wofully unsensitive, they live for the passing 
hour, and know no anguish in-lying.in wait 
for the unwary! Oh! how different their 
lives, if love, devotion, tenderness, had been 
the gentle nurses of their childhood, if that 
which each lacked from her, matwrad mother 
she had had given to her by a foster.one ! 

We have.only alluded to the really ne- 
glected and desolate children, but we would 
goa step farther, and peep into the over- 
crowded home.of an industrious artisan. 
Here is a. representative case, with an expe- 
rience such as we would gladly seereproduced. 

J. B. is an engineer, and when work is 
permanent and brisk can earn 5s. a day. 
With a thrifty wife, one in every way an 
excellent little manager, no wonder his home 
has about it a look of prosperity. But/work 
becomes slack, his old master fails, and J. B. 
is suddenly thrown out of employment. Oh! 
the weary, weary days which followed of 
seeking work. 

There would be a day given now and 
again, enough to keep hope alive, but some- 
times for, weeks together J. B.’s earnings 
would not mount up to 10s, for his six days’ 
labour, and 4s. 6d. had to be paid for the 
rental of the unfurnished rooms (into. which 
they had been forced to. move, when; to 
London’s busy city they came seeking work), 
and. 5s. 6d. was all that was left to. clothe 
and feed five little children, in addition to 
husband. and wife. What wonder that, the 
young mother grew thin and weakly ; father 
—the once strong and robust artisan—-be- 
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came delicate. Bread and cheese, or butter 
such as London produces for a low price, and 
tea or coffee, sweet probably, but milkless, do 
not make the best diet for a man who claims 
the power to do hard work when he can get it. 

The children too, begin to flag. The 
roses they brought up with them from the 
country are stealing away from the baby 
cheeks; and under-fed and ill-clad, what 
wonder that they become susceptible of cold 
in a way never before understood. 

Now, picture some one coming to this home, 
so wofully poverty-stricken, yet not lacking 
love. (Oh no, it was brimful of it—the hus- 
band’s tender love of wife, the wife breaking 
her heart to see ‘her John’ suffer, while both 
were all that father and mother could be to 
those five little children—steps upward from 
the baby of a few months to the delicate girl 
of barely six summers.) Picture some one 
coming to this home—for it really happened 
—with an offer from a childless home in the 
country to receive within its shelter one of 
that little group ! 

The father is the first to realise all that 
offer means—his nest robbed of one of its 
fledglings : henceforth a broken family. Yes, 
but good food and clothing, fresh air, and 
freedom from starvation, which more than 
once has stared them in the face, or, what 
to him seemed almost as bad, the work- 
house, with its large wards, and more woful 
separation of parent and child. 

“Our loss is her gain,” he says, gulping 
down his sobs; then, as if human love is 
scarcely prepared for the sacrifice, he weeps 
aloud, and murmurs in broken utterance— 

“ T'll leave it with the Missis to decide.” 

While she weeps softly to herself, and 
whispers, “God is good! It would come 
hard to part with her, but it would be a home 
for Annie!” 

Who will criticise or question the love of 
those parents if, for their childs sake, they 
consent to do that which for heir own they 
never could have done? Who will venture 
to doubt the wisdom of the childless hearts 
in that country home, if they are ready to 
welcome little Annie as God-given, in answer 
to prayer and longing? Would human lives, 
would English homes suffer, if what we 
narrate here were not an exceptional instance, 
but a matter of every-day occurrence ? 

The subject is surely worthy of the atten- 
tion of the thoughtful. In London’s densely 
populated streets and courts, where child life 
is often wofully robbed of its purity by no 
consent of father or of mother, but by the 
cruel force of circumstances, would it not be 





the work of an Angel of Mercy to gather ont 
those children (the fairest, if you will, for to 
them will come the direst of temptations ; the 
weakest, for they have least hope of battling 
against difficulties), would it not be the work 
of an Angel of Mercy to gather them out, 
one by one, and transport to other homes? 
Those homes would be the richer for their 
coming. Many hearts, whose best affections 
are withering for something to love, would 
find life’s winter change to spring with the 
running of little feet and the merry prattling 
of a.child’s voice in the house. 

Individual Christians have recognised, what 
we desire holy men and women may every- 
where be led to feel as a claim, and in 
bringing blessing to others they have them- 
selves been blessed. We think of one home, 
for six years of married life childless, when, 
suddenly awakening to their responsibility in 
the matter, loving shelter was offered to a 
friendless babe. The years passed on, and 
children of their own were given to that hus- 
band and wife. And now they are all grow- 
ing up—a difference of ten years between 
the eldest of that family and number two; 
only to a few is the explanation given. That 
fair-haired girl who heads the family, so lov- 
ing and beloved, is as much delighted in 
and thought of as the younger girls and boys 
who claim her as their sister, fully conscious 
of their true relationship—for there are no 
secrets to cause after sorrow. 

We think of another childless home, into 
which two little people—one an orphan, the 
other from a large and poverty-stricken family 
—were received within one year, growing 
up to be comfort and gladness to their loving 
foster-parents. 

True, there are homes where the expe- 
riment has proved a bitter failure, but we 
venture to hope these are instances of rarest 
exception * and we ask those willing to come 
forward and help in this great effort of giving 
shelter to shepherdless lambs to be encou- 
raged by the success, rather than depressed 
by the failure, of others who have undertaken 
a ‘similar work. That it will involve some 
self-sacrifice is beyond question or doubt, 
that being the best test of its Heaven- 
wrought mission, for all good comes by way 
of redemption—we give up to gain—we sa- 
crifice self to make blessing possible to others; 
but it is as sure to-day as it has ever been, 
and will be in ages to come, the Saviour 
honours all true ministry of life and love with 
the assurance, “‘ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren 
ye have done it unto me.” 
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THE CHILDHOOD 
OF THE YEAR. 
BY THE LATE MISS CHESSAR. 


’ TIS early morn, and the sun has risen 
And lights up the mountains grey ; 
The small birds sing, all nature wakes, 
Joyous at break of day. 


The bright rays gleam on valley and stream, 
And ‘neath the roots of the trees, 

The grass-blades twinkle with dew besprinkled. 
Hark! hear ye the hum of the bees ? 


For this fine spring morn has brought them out, 
And away they fly to the flowers 

Of the hawthorn tree in yon quiet dell, 
And there they will work for hours. 


The small clouds sail through the bright blue sky, 
And the air is calm and clear ; 

Tis the sweet spring-time, the glad spring-time, 
The childhood of the year. 











MALCOLM’S STORY. 


By DARLEY DALE, AuTHorR or “Sport Guy,” ‘‘Cissy’s TROUBLES,” ETC, 


PART I. 


VRANCHES is a small town in Nor- 
mandy ; it stands very high on the top 
of a hill, from whence lovely views of the sur- 
rounding country are obtained. This country 
is remarkably flat, but it is so picturesquely 
wooded, and the pasturage is so rich, that it 
cannot be called uninteresting ; moreover, it 
is well watered, the Sée and the Selune wind- 
ing through the meadows at the foot of 
Avranches like silver serpents. Last, but by 
no means least, in the Gulf of Avranches rises 
the lovely Mont S. Michel, at once stamp- 
ing the scenery as unique. 

The town itself is particularly bright and 
clean, and, unlike most French towns, sin- 
gularly free from wonderful and _ terrible 
odours ; four boulevards surround the town, 
one of which, generally known as the English 
Boulevard, contains quite a little colony of 
English people, and in one of the largest 
houses in this boulevard lived a Mrs. Machen 
with her seven sons. She was the widow of 
a clergyman, who died shortly after he 
had brought his family over to Avranches, 
having chosen this spot as being at the same 
time healthy and cheap ; moreover the English 
chaplain there, a Mr. Mead, had formerly 
been tutor to the elder Machen boys, and his 
duties as chaplain allowed him to continue 
their education, and this was probably the 
real reason why Mr. Machen selected Av- 
ranches as a place of residence, for he had 
a horror of schools and implicit trust in Mr. 
Mead. Mrs. Machen was a pretty, delicate 
woman, quite unequal to the management of 
seven boys, even with a tutor close at hand, 
ready to be called in at any moment, and 
therefore, shortly after her husband’s death 
she invited a cousin of his, a Miss Machen, 
to come and live with her foratime. This 
Miss Machen, Cousin Hester, as the boys 
always called her, was very popular with them 
all. She had known them from their cradles, 
she could walk as far as- any of them, she 
could enter into a game of cricket, though 
she drew dhe line at foot-ball. She could 
play tennis, she understood their slang, and 
did not faint if they made use of it, and she 
never told tales of their misdoings. She was 
a very sensible woman, and knew how to 
steer her course between the severity of the 
tutor and the indulgence of the mother, 
against which rocks the boys were in danger 
of being wrecked. Of these boys Jack was 








the eldest, a lazy, handsome boy, who wor- 
shipped his mother; then came Ralph, the 
genius of the family ; he had been his father’s 
favourite, and still felt his death acutely, 
Claude and Harry were two juveniles about 
nine and ten years old when our story opens ; 

Claude intended to be a soldier, and Harry 
a sailor, and although firm friends, the battles 
between them on the rival merits of the army 
and navy were many and great, if not terrible; 


after Harry came Malcolm, with whom we 


are now chiefly concerned. 

Malcolm, the pet of the family, had one of 
those cherub faces such as one sees in some of 
Raphael’s pictures, a face that does not always 
develop into a handsome man, but is un- 
doubtedly the highest type of infant beauty. 
But Malcolm, though only five years old, was 
good as well as beautiful; naturally strong 
and healthy, he was consequently good-tem- 
pered and happy, unlike his little brother 
Frank, who was a delicate, fractious child. 
Young as he was, Malcolm already showed a 
taste for religious things, unusual, perhaps, 
but by no means so uncommon as is generally 
supposed. . The Samuels and Timothies are 
undoubtedly in a minority, but they exist 
now as in olden times. There were many 
stories current in the family of Malcolm’s 
precocious remarks on sacred things, and, 
like all thoughtful children, he constantly 
asked questions on sacred subjects which 
were exceedingly difficult to answer. He 
was rarely naughty, and when he was,.a re- 
proachful look from his pretty, gentle mother 
would bring him sobbing penitently to her 
arms; and though every one petted Malcolm 
it never occurred to any of his brothers to be 
jealous of him—he was so lovable and so 
loving that they took it quite as a matter of 
course that he should be made much of, 
Shortly after Miss Machen’s arrival the quiet 
routine of daily life at Avranches was dis- 
turbed by the constant passing of regiments 
through the town on their way to the autumn 
manceuvres, and Mrs. Machen did not escape 
having half-a-dozen men billeted on her for 
one night. With the soldiers came a circus; 
but whereas the soldiers were a passing 
nuisance, the circus was, to the Machen boys 
at least, a source of great amusement as long 
as it remained in the town, and Cousin 
Hester was constantly entreated to take 
them to the performance, and very frequently 
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did so. At last, to her joy, the last per- 
formance took place, and Malcolm waved a 

d-bye with tears in his eyes to a certain 
cream-coloured pony. 

The morning after this farewell entertain- 
ment Miss Machen started on a sketching 
expedition to a spot she had selected as 
suitable in one of her walks with the boys. 
This spot was a large, square washing-tank 
in a field on the St. Senier Road, where the 
Avranchin peasants were wont to meet and 
wash their linen. The village of St. Senier is 
most picturesque, lying in a valley through 
which winds the river which turns the mill 
at the foot of the hill, and it had struck her 
that with this washing pool in the foreground, 
the women kneeling round it, she could make 
a characteristic picture. 

As she drew near to the place she heard 

sounds of voices, and flattering herself she 
should find some models of peasants for her 
sketch, she went on hopefully ; but as she 
came nearer she fancied she distinguished 
English voices amid shouts of laughter and 
the splashing of water; a few steps farther 
and she had no doubt that the voices were 
English, and, moreover, that they belonged 
tosome of her young cousins. What could 
the boys be doing at this pool? Jack and 
Ralph, she knew, had gone for a long walk, 
for soon after her arrival at Avranches Mr. 
Mead had started for his summer holiday, 
seizing the opportunity while she was present 
to help Mrs. Machen in looking after the 
boys. But what had become of the other 
boys she did not know, except that the two 
youngest were out on the donkey. She was, 
however, not left long in doubt, for, opening 
the gate which led into the field in which was 
the washing pool, she came suddenly upon 
‘Claude, Harry, and Malcolm, all disporting 
themselves in the pool, Malcolm in a state of 
nature, Masters Claude and Harry each 
vested in an old pair of knickerbockers, bor- 
rowed from the nursery cupboard for the 
occasion. 

“Claude! Harry! you young monkeys ! 
How dare you behave in this way! with 
nothing but a stile between you and the 
public road? + What made you think of such 
a thing? and bringing that child Malcolm, 
too!” 

_ “Oh, it is so awfully nice, Cousin Hester ! 
if you would only try you would not be a bit 
angry,” said Harry. 

“Angry! I am exceedingly angry. If a 
gendarme comes past here, or any of those 
women come down to wash and find you 
boys bathing in this place, you will be car- 








ried off to, prison as sure as your name is 
Machen.” 

The culprits began to look very much 
alarmed at this intelligence, especially Claude, 
who was by no means pleased at being caught 
in this plight, and they all wondered what 
Miss Machen, who seated herself on her 
camp-stool with her back to them, was going 
to do next. 

“Now you jump out and dress as quickly 
as possible; in ten minutes by my watch I 
turn round ; and Malcolm, come here and let 
Cousin Hester dress you. Happily, I brought’ 
a towel for my painting, which you- shal’ 
have the benefit of ; those other naughty boys 
may dry themselves as they please.” 

“‘Malky is sorry he bathed there wifout 
asking Dawson,” remarked Malcolm as he 
presented himself to be dressed. 

‘A pocket-handkerchief will do for me,” 
said Harry, producing an exceedingly grubby 
one, with which he proceeded to wipe him- 
self. 

“We should be allowed to bathe in the 
sea when old Mead is away, and then we 
should not have been forced to bathe here,” 
said Claude, who had had the forethought to 
bring a towel with him. ‘ There, Harry, you 
can finish on my towel; it is very wet,” he 
added. 

“ Don’t let me hear any grumbling. You 
dress yourselves as quickly as possible and 
go straight home, and remain there for the 
rest of the morning. I will keep Malcolm 
with me,” said Miss Machen, who by this 
time had dressed Malcolm, and was com- 
forting him with the assurance that he was 
not naughty at all, because he was too young 
to understand he ought not to have bathed 
in this pool. Presently Claude and Harry 
completed their toilettes and threw them- 
selves down on the grass by the side of their 
cousin. 

“Did you hear what I said, Claude? I 
told you two boys to go home at once, and I 
mean it;” and Miss Machen put on a very 
stern face, so that Claude and Harry thought 
it better to obey her. But the moment they 
were out of sight she was playing with Mal- 
colm and petting him in her usual way, After 
wasting half an hour over Malcolm, who was a 
boy no woman could resist spoiling, Miss 
Machen began her sketch, and for the next 
hour and a half she worked away with a will, 
contriving to keep up a desultory conversa- 
tion meanwhile with her little companion, 
until they were surprised by a visit from 
Bruce and Rags. “ Jack and Ralph must be 
coming this way then ; they can’t be far off, 
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since the dogs are here; go to the stile and 
look, my darling,” said Miss Machen, and a 
minute or two later the boys joined them, 
looking hot and tired. 

‘“‘ Well, have you had a nice walk ?” 

“Splendid ; we have been to the Apilly 
Woods, Cousin Hester. They are lovely,” 
exclaimed Ralph. 

“‘ They may be lovely, but the heat is some- 
thing fearful ; all the woods in France should 
not tempt me to walk so far again on such a 

_day ; we only met one man all the way, and 
I believe he took us for two escaped lunatics,” 
said Jack. 

“ What have you there, Ralph?” asked Miss 
Machen, glancing at Ralph's botanical tin 
case, which was slung over his shoulder. 

“Well, I am not quite sure ; I want you to 
see if you know.” 

“ Hardly, if my learned cousin does not, I 
fear; but show me. Ah, it is one of the 
caryophyllacee, but I don’t know which,” 
said Miss Machen, as Ralph produced his 
specimen. 

“Yes, itis a dianthus, but I don’t know whe- 
ther it is armeria or delphoides;.it is too large 
a flower rather for armeria, and yet I thought 
delphoides had a purple eye,” said Ralph. 

“Why on earth can’t you call a pink a 
pink, instead of dianthus or armeria ? and 
what can it matter which it is ?” said Jack. 

“It matters to me, and as soon as I have 
rested a little I shall go round by the Jardin 
des Plantes, and see if I can find out; they 
are sure to have a specimen, only ten to one 
the name will be washed out, it always is on 
the plants I especially want to determine. I 
shall have time before dinner if I start soon,” 
said Ralph. 

“ May I go with you, Rafy ?” asked Mal- 
colm. 

“Yes; if Cousin Hester does not mind, 
you may.” 

“Tam not sure that I ought to let him. 
What do you think I found those boys, 
Claude and Harry, doing when I came here ? 
Bathing in this washing pool if you please, 
and Malcolm with them.” 

“ Malky won’t do it again though, ’cause 
it’s naughty,” said Malcolm; “’sides it was 
very cold.” 

“‘ Was it, my darling? well, give me a kiss 
and you may go with Ralph if you like. The 
child is tired of watching me, Ralph, so let 
him go with you.” And Malcolm having 
bestowed the kiss, started off with Ralph, 
leaving Jack and the dogs with Miss Machen. 

Their way to the Jardin des Piantes lay first 
up the hill and then past their own house. 





As they reached the door, Ralph asked Mal. 
colm if he would like to go home, or if he 
would rather go on to the gardens. 

“Go with you, please, Rafy,” elected 
Malcolm. 

The drawing-room window was open, and 
as they passed, Mrs. Machen saw them, and, 
looking out, asked where they were going, 

“To the Jardin des Plantes to look outa 
plant ; we shan’t be gone long, mother.” 

“ No, you have not much more than half 
an hour to spare before dinner. Lift Mal. 
colm up for me to kiss, Ralph, will you?” 
said Mrs. Machen, leaning out of the window, 
Ralph complied, and Malcolm volunteered 
the information that he had been naughty, 
but he did not mean to be. 

“Didn’t you, my pet? You shall tell me 
about it when you come back,” said Mrs, 
Machen—but Malcolm never did. 

As they passed the square to the Botanical 
Gardens, Ralph noticed that all the circus 
booths and vans, except one, had gone, and 
that one seemed on the verge of departure, 
for the horse was put in, and was quietly 
waiting while his master, whom Ralph recog: 
nised as the clown, was getting his dinner 
with a little girl on the steps of the van. 

“Look, Ralph, there is the clown, and 
there is the little girl who rode the lovely 
white pony. I should like to have a pony 
’zactly like that to ride, would not you, Rafy?” 

Thus Malcolm chatted on in his baby 
fashion till they reached the gardens, when 
Ralph’s answers became vague and unsatisfac- 
tory as he walked up and down the narrow 
paths between the beds in search of his plant, 
At last he found it, and as he had foretold, 
with the name washed out; but Ralph was 
not to be done on this occasion. He was 
preparing a paper on the wild flowers of Nor- 
mandy for a magazine, and therefore it was 
important to him to be accurate. 

“IT must go down to that little house, 
Malky, and speak to the head gardener a 
minute, Will you come with me?” 

Malcolm assented, and Ralph, summoning 
his best French, got on so well with the gar- 
dener, that he came .out and began to walk 
up and down the little paths with Ralph, 
every minute stopping to discuss some plant, 
till at last Malcolm, who was getting hungry 
and tired, grew impatient. 

“Ralph, may I go to the gate and look at 
the clown and his little girl who rides the 
white pony again?” 

“Ves, if you like; I am coming in a 
minute. I will run after you ; I shall be at 
the gate as soon as you very likely.” 
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Malcolm ran off, and Ralph started to fol- 
low him just as the child reached the gate of 
the garden, when the gardener unfortunately 
came across aspecimen of dianthus delphoides 
which differed from Ralph’s plant, and this 
led to a conversation which might have lasted 
five or six minutes, certainly not more, and 
then after the gardener had expressed a 
hope to see monsieur again, Ralph ran after 
Malcolm. When he reached the gate the 
child was nowhere to be seen; the large 
square was quite empty; at the bottom by 
the cathedral, one old woman was going 
into it, but otherwise not a creature was 
to be seen. The van had gone, nothing 
remained of the circus, and nothing was 
to be seen of Malcolm. ‘“ Perhaps he went 
back for me; and yet I could hardly have 
missed him,” thought Ralph, as he re- 
traced his steps to the garden. Then he 
shouted to the gardener, and asked him if he 
had seen the child. The man replied ‘ No,” 
and he was sure he had not come back into 
the garden, for he had had his eye on the 
gate while talking to Ralph. 

“Most likely you will find him at home, 
sir. He can’t have come to any harm ; my 


children play about the place all day,” he 
added. : 
This was not so reassuring as the man in- 


tended it to be, for there was not much simi- 
larity between his red-haired urchins in 
blouses and the pretty Malcolm. But Ralph 
wasted no time in talking, and renewed his 
search. 

It occurred to him that Malcolm might 
have gone into the cathedral for a minute or 
two when he found his brother did not follow 
him at once. The child was very fond of 
going into the churches whenever he had the 
chance, so Ralph opened a door and looked 
in, and walked all round the church as fast as 
he could, indeed he could scarcely help run- 
ning, he was in such a hurry to find the child. 
But there was no Malcolm in the cathedral, 
and, concluding he must have gone home, 
Ralph ran back as hard as he could, hoping 
to find him there; but as he passed the 
drawing-room window, Mrs. Machen, who 
was sitting by it, put her head out and said— 

“Where is Malcolm?” 

“Has not he come home? I missed him 
about ten minutes ago, and thought he had 
run on,” said Ralph, beginning to feel very 
much alarmed. 

“No, no, he has not come home. Oh! 
Ralph, where can he be?” said Mrs. 
Machen, already frightened. 

“Don’t be frightened, mother ; perhaps he 





came the other way. I will run back and 
look; or perhaps he has gone to Cousin 
Hester. Send some of the others to see,” 
said Ralph; and before his mother could 
answer he was off again, returning to the 
Gardens by another route, but there was no 
sign of Malcolm anywhere. Now thoroughly 
frightened Ralph tore back like a maniac, 
intending to go to S. Senier and see if the 
child had gone there, though it did not seem 
very probable. At the. top of the S. Senier 
hill he met Miss Machen, Jack, Claude, and 
the dogs coming back, Claude having been 
sent by Mrs. Machen to look for Malcolm. 

“ Have you seen him ?” cried Ralph. 

“Have not you found him?” answered 
the others. 

“No, I can’t find him anywhere. What 
can have become of him? He was not out 
of my sight for more than five minutes when 
I missed him,” said Ralph. 

“Tt was awfully stupid of you, Ralph, to 
lose sight of him; you might have known 
how it would upset mother,” began Jack. 

“Tt will upset everybody if he is not found ; 
but he can’t be gone far ; we must find him. 
I think we had better go home first, and if 
he has not turned up start in different direc- 
tions and search the town,” said Ralph. 

“And a nice chase we shall have this 
broiling day, and when we are all tired out 
and hungry too, all through your stupidity 
about that stupid delphoides,” said Jack. 

“ Hush, Jack. But I really think Ralph’s 
is the best plan. We must do our best to 
find the child; at least, I can safely say I 
shan’t have much appetite for dinner until 
he is found, and I am sure neither Ralph 
nor your mother will either,” said Miss 
Machen. 

“How on earth did you manage to lose 
him, Ralph, that is what I want to know ?” 
said Jack, who seemed inclined to make 
himself exceedingly disagreeable to Ralph 
about it. 

Ralph told the story as correctly as he 
could. 

“ Are you sure all those circus people 
were gone, Ralph?” said Miss Machen, when 
Ralph finished. 

“Yes, quite sure ; there was only that one 
van left with the clown and his children, if 
they are his children, as we went into the 
garden, and when I came out they were all 
gone. Malcolm wanted to go and look at 
the clown again, and I can’t help thinking, 
when he found they were gone, he started off 
home, thinking I should be sure to catch 
him up, and I expect he has lost his way.” 
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“ But Malcolm knows his way from our 
house to the Jardin des Plantes as well as I 
do. Dawson takes him there nearly every 
day,” said Claude. 

‘* But perhaps he tried to come home by S. 
Saturnier. That is shorter and more com- 
plicated. He might easily have lost his way 
so, and perhaps he is wandering about the 
town; and unless he comes acrass some 
English people he won’t be able to make 
himself understood, poor little man,” said 
Miss Machen; and Ralph, glad to cling to 
a straw, jumped at this idea. 

When they reached home they found Mrs. 
Machen nearly frantic. Nothing had been 
seen of Malcolm, and she was going out of 
her mind, she declared, with anxiety. 

Miss Machen had her own opinion as to 
how far she would have to go to arrive at 
this untoward destination, but she wisely 
kept it to herself. 

“* How could you be so careless, Ralph, as 
to lose sight of the child? It really seems 
as if you cared more for every trumpery 
weed you come across than for your brothers ; 
and to lose Malcolm, too, whom even you 
always seemed to care for a little,” said Mrs. 
Machen reproachfully. 

Now Ralph had been for a ten-mile walk 
that morning; since then, for the last half- 
hour, he had been running about like a 
lunatic in the broiling heat; he had had 
nothing to eat or drink since breakfast; he 
was worried to death at having lost Malcolm, 
and his mother’s reproaches fell cruelly on 
his ears. Indeed, but for Cousin Hester’s 
hand, which somehow found his for a moment 
and gave it a sympathetic squeeze, he would 
have disgraced himself by bursting into tears. 

“Tt was my fault quite as much as Ralph’s, 
Blanche. If any one is to blame I certainly 
must take my share, for Malcolm was in my 
care when I let him go with Ralph. But if 
you ask my opinion no one is to blame, and 
whether they are or not the best thing we 
can all do is to look for him. I propose we 
start in four parties; Jeanne can go with 
you. I will take Claude, Ralph can take 
Harry, and Jack had better go with Marie, 
because she can interpret for him; and 
Dawson and the other nurses can stay at 
home and look after the children and the 
dinner, for we shall all want some when we 
come in. We will all go in different direc- 
tions, and we had better inquire in all the 
shops as we pass. I will go to the gen- 
darmerie and report the case there; if we 
don’t find him we must have him cried by 
that idiot with his drum,” 





The gentleman to whom Miss Machen 
alluded in these unflattering terms was the 
town-crier, who, in the uniform of a soldier, and 
with a very important martial air, was wont 
to parade the town of Avranches, and havin 
deafened the neighbours by a long roll on 
his drum, then cried what auctions were tp 
take place, what was lost or found, or any 
scrap of news that might interest the towns. 
people. He always excited Miss Machen’s 
wrath by his conceit and by the noise he 
kept up, hence her scornful mention of him, 
Her plan was agreed to; and Ralph, having 
managed to secure a glass of water, started 
off with the others, though he was feeling 
dreadfully tired. He could not have re. 
mained quietly in the house had any one 
suggested it; and they were all too much 
taken up with Malcolm’s loss to think of 
Ralph’s fatigue. ‘Two hours elapsed before 
any of the search parties returned. Mrs, 
Machen and Jeanne came first. They had 
been to the Jardin des Plantes and the 
Cathedral, and had inquired at several houses 
near the platform, as the open space'in front 
of the cathedral is often called, but all they 
heard was that a servant had seen Ralph 
and Malcolm go into the gardens a little 
before one o’clock. Mrs. Machen was too 
tired to walk any more, so she lay down, 
and sent for Dawson to come and stay with 
her till some of the others returned. Jack 
and the cook came next, and met Miss 
Machen and Claude on the doorstep, but 
none of them had heard anything of Mal- 
colm, though between them they had been 
into almost every shop in the town. 

“ The crier is to come here at four, and if 
he is not found he will go round and cry him 
then and there. I went to the gendarmerie, 
and they have ordered a strict search to be 
made at once in the low part of the town,” 
said Miss Machen. 

“‘ What is the use of that ? Malcolm would 
not be likely to go into any dirty streets,” 
said Jack. 

“ Why, the child may have been stolen; 
in short, I don’t myself see what else can 
have become of him if he does not come 
back soon,” said Miss Machen. 

“Oh! Malcolm! Malcolm! My darling! 
My sweet Malcolm! My child ! my child!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Machen, as, wringing her 
hands and pushing her fair hair off her face, 
she paced the room in an agony of doubt 
and grief, 

Dawson and Miss Machen went to her and 
tried to calm her, but with very little suc- 
cess. 
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“Oh, if I only knew! But I can’t bear 
this suspense. J can of bear it. Oh! Mal- 
colm! Malcolm! My little Malcolm! My 
darling! Oh! I shall go mad!” 

“Blanche, you must not go on in this way 
or you wil? go mad. Think of the other 
children, and—look, Dawson, quick! that 
child is fainting,” exclaimed Miss Machen, 
pointing to Ralph, who had just come in, 
and worn out with fatigue and anxiety, fell 
fainting to the ground before Dawson had 
time to pick him up, striking his head against 
the leg of the table in his fall. 

“Tt has been too much for him. Blanche, 
don’t say another word to him, please, for it 
really was not his fault, and I can see he is 
terribly cut up about it.” 

“Has he hurt his head, Dawson ?” asked 
Mrs. Machen. 

“Oh, no, ma’am, nothing to speak of. 
Just get me a little wine, Master Jack ; he is 
not so strong as the others, and I don’t 
suppose he has had anything to eat all day,” 
said Dawson. 

“ Perhaps he has heard some bad news; 
has he, Harry? You were with kim. Tell 
me quickly !” exclaimed Mrs. Machen. 

“No, mother, he has heard nothing ; but 
he was so tired and pale, I noticed him in 
the street, and Jack keeps saying it is his 
fault,” said Harry. 

“Why, I have not seert him for the last 
two hours, you little muff!” exclaimed Jack 
angrily. 

“Well, don’t quarrel, and don’t say any 
more about it just now, Master Jack. He 
will be better in a minute. Come, drink 
this, Master Ralph; there, that is right. 
Come, we can’t sparé you just now—you, 
the only one that can talk French too. 
There, that is better; now you lie on that 
sofa for a few minutes, till I bring you some 
dinner. Oh yes, you will have to eat it, 
hungry or not, so no nonsense,” said Daw- 
son as Ralph came round and signified that 
he could not eat anything, 

“The best thing for us all will be to get 
something to eat, or we shan’t be able to do 
any more walking to-day,” said Miss Machen ; 
and the boys, except Ralph, in spite of their 
very genuine distress, managed to make a 
very fair dinner. But as the afternoon grew 
into evening and nothing was heard of Mal- 
colm, Mrs. Machen grew so ill that they 


were obliged to send for a doctor, and before | 
| to the hospital, and they would have let us 


he left Cousin Hester persuaded him to send 
a sleeping-draught for Ralph, about whom 
she and Dawson were both very anxious, 
for there was a wild look in his great brown 





eyes that made them fear he was in for an 
attack of brain fever. 

“ Cousin Hester,” said Ralph about seven 
o’clock, “it has just struck me Malcolm 
might have turned down the Gué de I’Epine, 
and no one has been in that direction at all, 
so I will go now.” 

“ But you are too tired to do that, Ralph ; 
we don’t want any more fainting -fits to- 
day. I will send Dawson round. Stay with 
your mother while she is gone,” said Miss 
Machen. 

‘“* No, I must go; I can’t sit still any longer; 
besides, it is very likely Malcolm might have 
gone down the Gué de |’Epine; it is so close 
to the gardens. I wonder we never thought 
of it before. I shall be back before dark.” 

“You can’t go alone; I will come with 
you; Jack and Dawson are with your mother, 
and I have just sent Claude to the post- 
office to telegraph to Mr. Mead.” 

“Do you think Mead will come back when 
he gets your telegram, Miss Machen?” 
asked Ralph as they started on their search, 
with very little hope of finding the child. 

“TI almost think he will come at once, 
though I fear he can do no more than we 
have already done.” 

“What do you think has become of him, 
Cousin Hester? Do you think we shall find 
him to-night? It will be so dreadful if we 
don’t. He can’t be dead; he must be some- 
where. Oh, if we only knew where! Do 
you think we shall find him in the Gué de 
l’Epine? He might have been tired, and 
perhaps have lain down and fallen asleep in 
a shady place ; might not he?” 

“He might perhaps, but to tell you the 
honest truth, Ralph, I do not think we shall 
find him. I believe the sweet thing has been 
stolen, only I dare not say so again to your 
mother. The people at the gendarmerie 
think so too; you see if he had merely lost 
his way, we must, one would think, have found 
him before now, because it is known all over 


j the town that he is lost. Happily there is 


no water into which he could have fallen, 
for he would never have thought of going 
down to the river; moreover, if he found him- 
self there accidentally, I am sure he would 
not venture close after promising me never 
to go near the water again till he was a big 
boy, as he did when I caught them bathing 
this morning. And he can’t have been run 
over, for if he had he would have been taken 


know. No, I can only think he has been 
picked up.” 
“But by whom? Oh, Cousin Hester, 
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what shall we do? Fancy our darling Mal- 
colm taken away by some wicked, dirty, 
French tramps, perhaps to be ill-treated ! 
Malcolm, who has never had a cross word 
spoken to him in his life! It is too dreadful 
to think of. I think if I knew it were true it 
would kill me. Oh! why can’t we find him? 
Malcolm who was so good too. Oh, it is 
cruel.” 

“ Ralph, I don’t like to hear you say that, 
dear. There is one thing we can do, we can 
ask God to take care of him, wherever he is, 
and to bring him back to us.” 

“T don’t see what good it will do. Mal- 
colm is sure to ask Him himself, for Dawson 
has told me the child always prays for every- 
thing, and if God does not hear Malcolm who 
is so good He is hardly likely to listen to me 
who never was good and never shall be 
now.” 

“ Why now, Ralph?” asked Miss Machen, 
for the boy had laid a stress on the. word now. 

“‘ Because there is no one to help me now, 
and no one to care whether I am good or 
not, and no one to talk to about those kind 
of things. If Malcolm had not disappeared 
like this, perhaps when he was older I might 
have talked to him, but now he is gone too.” 

This was the first time Ralph had ever 
alluded to his grief about his father to Miss 
Machen, but she suspected it was the secret 
of the change she had noticed in the boy. 

“ Ralph, I know what you mean. I guessed 
your dear father’s loss was a bitter sorrow to 
you, but I never liked to allude to it. Iam 
glad you have mentioned it, because it may 
do you good to talk to me of him sometimes ; 
and, Ralph, I will tell you a secret. Years 


ago I loved him too; more than that I can’t 
tell you, but it will be a bond between us 
two perhaps, and I think you are one of the 





people who can’t get through the world y 

well without sympathy. But about being 
good, Ralph, you must be good for goodness’ 
sake, not because any person cares whether 
you are good or not; that always seems to 
me a very low motive to act from. God 
cares, and that ought to be enough for all 
except very weak natures, which yours hap. 
pily is not. But am not going to lecture 
you, poor child, when you are so unhappy.” 

Unhappy Ralph certainly was, for as Miss 
Machen anticipated their search was fruit- 
less, and they returned home without having 
heard or seen anything of Malcolm. There 
was a terrible scene when they reached the 
house, and it being now quite dark the shut- 
ters were closed for the night; they then all 
realised that Malcolm was actually lost, and 
that unless they sat up all night they must 
go to bed without him, for they were all too 
tired to walk about any more, even if they 
had thought it would be the least use. 

Mrs. Machen was in hysterics off and on 
the whole evening, Dawson the nurse was 
heart-broken, Claude and Harry cried them- 
selves to sleep, Frank howled for Malky and 
Septimus for Dawson, who was in attendance 
on his mother. Jack was as much distressed 
at Mrs. Machen’s illness as at Malcolm’s loss, 
while Ralph, feeling he was to some extent 
the cause of all this sorrow, looked as he felt, 
desperate. 

Neither Dawson nor Miss Machen had 
much rest that ‘night, for Mrs. Machen would 
only close her own eyes on condition that 
some one should keep awake to open the 
door when Malcolm was brought back ; and 
then she lay down, having placed his night- 
dress ready on his crib by her own bedside, 
but, alas! no Malcolm came back that night 
to wear it, 





‘THE Invisible is leading, 
God, the Lord of old, 
Day and night abiding with us 
Both in field and fold. 


Born but yesterday were all men, 
Mighty is their claim ; 

For the Lord alone is worthy 
Of the Shepherd’s name. 


Lambs He gathers by His nature, 
Loving, large, and free ; 





OUR SHEPHERD. 


“ The Lord is my Shepherd.” 









As to mothers, as to shepherds, 
Weakness is His plea. 


When we stagger, blunder, stumble, 
When we are distressed, 

God with sure and tender impulse 
Lifts us to His breast. 


Oh ! that all had hearts to think it, 
And to know its peace ! 

Then would earth be like to heaven, 
Life would never cease ! 

MARY HARRISON. 
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ELIJAH. 


His Hite, Character, and Times. 
By THE Rev. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 


SECOND PAPER. 


“ And he cried unto the Lord, and said, O Lord my God, hast thou also brought evil upon the widow with whom I 
sojourn, by slaying her son ??’—1 KinGs 17. 


i he our last paper we left Elijah dwelling 

in absolute solitude, in a cave by the side 
of the brook Cherith. For a whole year he 
appears never to have looked upon the face 
of man; no one ministered to him, no one 
ever came near the place of his retreat. But 
he was miraculously fed, and he drank of the 
waters of the little stream, and he spent his 
days in meditation and in communing with 
the Lord his God. That he was occupied 
mainly in praying against his people, z.¢c. in 
entreating the Lord zof to remove His sore 
judgment of drought and famine until the 
purpose of the visitation had been accom- 
plished, and Israel had returned to its allegi- 
ance to Jehovah—seems likely enough. The 
language of St. James implies as much, and 
there is nothing derogatory to the humanity of 
the prophet in his wish that the work of re- 
formation should be thoroughly accomplished. 
He is not much of a surgeon who, when life 
is at stake, hesitates to cut down to the very 
bottom of the sore because the patient winces 
and cries. 

It is, however, obviously not well for 
Elijah that he should remain here any 
longer ; he might become tao hard; and so 
the command comes to arise and depart. He 
is to pass through another process of disci- 
pline, of a far gentler and more humanising 
character, in order that he may be prepared 
for the great effort by which Israel is to be 
brought back toGod. Such a man as Elijah 
must have two sides to his character. Stern 
towards an idolatrous and covenant-break- 
ing generation, inexorable and uncompromis- 
ing to Ahab and Jezebel, setting his face 
like a flint, and filling his mouth with 
the thunders of the law—to the poor and 
friendless, to the trembling worshipper of 
Jehovah he must be .sympathizing and 
friendly, bringing to the* lonely household 
comfort and blessing and help. Let us 
attempt, then, to trace the course of divine 
training to which the man of God was sub- 
jected. 

** Arise, get thee to Zarephath, which belongeth 
to Zidon, and dwell there: behold, I have com- 
manded a widow woman there to sustain thee.” 
Such was the message which fell upon the 
prophet’s ear. In many respects a strange 








message, probably it was to Elijah a very 
distasteful one. A year had now passed by 
since, at his word, the blight had fallen, and 
his continued prayers had had the effect of 
keeping the divine judgments still pressing 
upon the land. We are not indeed to 
suppose that the drought was so complete 
and universal as to admit of no alleviation 
whatever, for, in that case, the country would 
have been utterly ruined. But yet the con- 
dition of things was terrible enough. And 
we can imagine the prophet shrinking from 
contact with the misery (deserved as it was) 
which his fellow-countrymen were called upon 
to undergo, and wishing to remain in the 
quiet seclusion of Cherith, in which no fear- 
ful sounds would fall upon his ear, and no 
distressing sights would meet his eye. Then 
he is to go to Zidon, into the territory of that 
fierce and cruel monarch, who might almost 
be said to be the ultimate cause of the 
calamities of Israel, and who would certainly 
show the prophet no mercy if he could only 
succeed in getting him into his power. Then 
again, he is to be intrusted to the care ofa 
widow woman, an Eastern widow, and an 
Eastern widow in a heathen and idolatrous 
land, and therefore the least likely person in 
the world to be able to protect him from 
danger, and to provide him with a mainte- 
nance. 

All these things we may suppose to have 
contributed to the natural reluctance with 
which the prophet would probably regard his 
proposed change of abode, but he did not 
dispute the will of God, “ He arose and went 
to Zarephath.” It was a journey of perhaps 
a hundred miles, right across the Israelite 
territory, in a.north-westerly direction. The 
prophet may have selected the’ night to travel 
in, lest, by any mishap, be should fall in with 
the emissaries of Ahab ; but, even if this were 
so, he must have been compelled to witness 
some of the many painful scenes that were 
occurring throughout the land. Villages half 
depopulated through migration te other loca- 
lities, children crying for bread, the grown 
people worn and haggard with famine, the 
labourer fainting and falling at his work, the 
poor dumb animals panting for lack of water, 
overhead the sun set like a fiery globe in the 
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cloudless sky, and under feet the hard, 
cracked, dusty soil, stretching in every direc- 
tion without a blade of grass to be seen, or a 
single trace of verdure to refresh the eye. 
Nor do matters mend, as he draws nearer to 
the Phoenician territory. On that too, the 
curse has fallen, and the same misery and 
distress appear that Elijah has left behind 
him amongst the people of God. Presently 
he arrives at the long ridge on which Sarepta 
—a little manufacturing town —a “ place 
of furnaces,” is built, looking down upon the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean Sea. 
outside the gate he sees a poor woman, 
with sunken eyes and pallid cheeks, worn 
and emaciated—in a widow’s dress—moving 
| feebly about, and gathering sticks. This is 
the person whom God has commanded to 
sustain the prophet Elijah! Accosting her, he 
begs her to fetch him a little water that he may 
drink, for he is faint and exhausted with thirst 
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such a request, under ordinary circumstances, 


with, but, at this moment, and in this place, 
a cup of cold water is indeed a precious 
boon—and it tells well for the poor woman’s 
kind and compassionate nature, that she took 
pity on the wearied traveller and turned at 
once, and apparently without hesitation, to do 
as he desired, 

I cannot but believe that this widow was 
one of the people of Israel, a worshipper of 
the true God—who had been induced to leave 
her own nation, and to settle down amongst 
the idolaters of Phoenicia. There can be no 
doubt, of course, that natural kindness is to 
be found amongst heathen people; but in 
times of heavy and crushing calamity it is 
well known that heathenism calls out into 
intensest exercise the inbred selfishness of 
the human heart, and leads every man to 
take care of himself only, without bestowing 
a thought on the perils and necessities of 
others, however near and dear they may be 
tohim. True religion alone, I think, could 
have inspired this woman to act as she did. 
For mark again! as she is going away to 
fetch the cup of water Elijah calls after her. 
Will she bring him with the water a morsel of 
bread? This-request brings out the whole of 
the sad story which she had concealed before. 
At home lies her son, a young lad, in the 
last stage of exhaustion from famine. She 
has no resources left; she has no friend. At 
such a time there is no chance of her obtain- 
ing employment or food, and everybody round 
her is too much occupied with his own 
wtetchedness to be able to give even a 















And | 


| 


thought to one who is a destitute widow, 
and a stranger besides. All that she has 
in the house is a little handful of meal and a 
few drops of oil in the bottom of a flask. 
And now she has come out, she says, to 
gather a few sticks that she may make a fire 
and prepare the last meal on earth of which 
she and her boy can possibly live to partake. 
Marvellous, is it not, that, with death from 
starvation staring her in the face, the woman 


| could yet compassionate the case of the 
| stranger, and do what she could to relieve 


and with the weariness of his journey. Now | 


it would have been easy enough to comply | 








him ? 

When her sad tale has been told, the 
prophet assures her in the name of the Lord 
that the scanty supply of food in her house 
shall be sufficient for her and her son, and 
for all who may dwell under her roof until 
the better days come in. “ Zhe barrel of 
meal shall not waste, neither shall the cruse of 
oil fail, until the day that the Lord sendeth 
rain upon the earth,” And then, by way of 
testing her faith, he bids her consecrate (as 
it were) the meal to God, by using it first 
for the service of His servant. “ Alake mea 


| little cake first, and bring it me, and after, 


make for thyself and thy son.” This was not 
greediness on the part of the prophet. The 
woman was to acknowledge that the gift 
came from God, by devoting the first-fruits 
of it to God’s use. Well, she obeys the com- 
mand, and afterwards the prophet comes 
under her roof, and dwells there during the 
remainder of the famine. 

Outside the little household there. was 
distress enough. There, would be prayers 
to Baal, processions to Baal, sacrifices to 
Baal, .frantic cries on the part of the 
priests, and cutting themselves with knives 
and lancets until the blood gushed out. 
But all of no avail. Baal could do nothing. 
The famine tightened its grasp upon the 
land, and the dark, heavy cloud of calamity 
grew every day blacker and grimmer than 
before. 

Inside the little household there would be 
peace and calm, arising from a sure trust in 
the promise of the Lord God of Israel. And 
inside the little household, too, unknown to 
all, was the proximate cause of the trouble— 
the prophet praying for the continuance of the 
judgment until its work had been thoroughly 
done. And Elijah, though his task was still 
a painful one, would become less stern, his 
brow would relax, the glance of his dark eve 
would soften, as he watched the play of the 
widow’s son, now restored to the activity and 
joyousness of boyhood, or talked with the 
mother about the high themes of the spiritual 
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kingdom, about the hopes of the future, or 
the great deliverances that had been accom- 
plished in the past for the people of God. 
So the days passed by—“ many of them,” 
the Scripture says, probably more than two 
years—with the gloom outside and the light 
inside—and it was well, we feel, for Elijah 
(great man as he was) to have exchanged 
the solitude of Cherith for that little house- 
hold in the town of Sarepta. 

And now the scene changes! Sorrow, un- 
expected sorrow, falls upon the little house- 
hold. The widow’s son—apparently an only 
child, to whom she was looking as her one 
earthly solace, and the prop and support of 
her old age—lies dangerously ill. There is 
a prophet in the house whose prayers pre- 
vail with God, who is able, by his interces- 
sions, to stay the clouds of heaven, and to 
prevent the gracious rain from descending 
upon the earth; but even he seems to be 
powerless in thiscase. He cannot or he will 
not arrest the progress of disease, and pre- 
sently, after a few days of rapidly increasing 
sickness, the poor little lad draws his last 
breath, and lies, a corpse, upon his mother’s 
bed. 

Try to understand the widow’s feelings! 
It was not so hard to give the boy up, two 
years ago, when he lay, exhausted with hunger, 
pale, worn to skin and bone. She went out 
to gather the materials for their last meal. 
Then she supposed that she was going with 
him. And there was something even sweet 
about the thought that both of them would 
pass away together, united in death as they 
had been in life, and leave behind them the 
famine, and the wearinéss, and the pain, and 
the sad sights and sounds with which they 
were surrounded, and enter into rest and into 
reunion with those dear to them, who had 
gone before. But the change, when Elijah 
arrived, brought with it other thoughts and in- 
spired other expectations. Life became pre- 
cious again. Herhopes about her boyrevived. 
She ventured to look forward into the future, 
and to see him, a strong and prosperous man, 
making his way in the world and bringing glad- 
ness to his mother’s heart. But now the cup 
of happiness just put to her lips is dashed to 
the ground—he is taken from her; and she 
left alone in her widowhood and desolation 
in a strange, uncongenial country, to drag 
on, as best she may, the remainder of a sad 
and cheerless existence. Had the prophet 
not come, she would have been spared this 
—she would have been at rest in the grave, 
she and her son, free from the troubles of this 
weary world, sleeping that quiet sleep which 








knows no waking. And now that he has 
come—why, it is all the worse for her. Her 
hopes have been revived only to be disap. 
pointed. Her life has been spared, but only 
that it may be overclouded with the miserable 
gloom of an unexpected bereavement. We see 
that there is something unreasonable, perhaps 
something wrong in all this—but is it not 
natural? Grief does not always reason well, 
The poor woman felt the smart of her sorrow, 
but not being quite able to interpret it aright, 
is inclined to lay the blame upon her new 
friend ; and to think that somehow or other 
he is chargeable with the distress which she 
is called upon to endure. 

But, after all, the woman finds more fault 
with herself. ‘ Art thou come unto me,” she 
cries, ‘‘ 70 call my sin to remembrance, and 
to slay my son?” We suppose that she had 
done something very wrong in her past life, 
Possibly her offence was, she being an Israel- 
ite, that she had married a heathen and had 
come with him to settle down in his country, 
amidst the surroundings of an idolatrous 
nation and far from the privileges of the 
chosen people. This was really a grave 
offence ; for it was in opposition to the direct 
and express commandment of God. When 
her husband died, it may not have occurred 
to her to discover any connection between 
that event and her own practical apostacy, 
She would regard his decease as the result of 
mere natural causes; and so (for aught we 
know) it may have been. When her own 
death and the death of her son were impend- 
ing, still no sense of the heinousness of her 
transgression seems to have been aroused 
in her mind. But her two years’ association 
with Elijah, had had a great effect upon her. 
The teaching of the prophet, the sight of 
his grand capacity of realising the presence 
and the power of Jehovah, had quickened 
her spiritual sensibilities, had awakened 
her conscience, had given her fresh views 
of the nature of sin, had made her see 
evil where she had never discovered and 
detected it before; and she was prepared 
to think it only too likely that God hada 
controversy with her for that especial trans- 
gression in the past. Was she mistaken in 
her view of the matter? I cannot say that 
she was. Nor can I venture to say that she 
was not. I remember, and you remember, 
the story of Jacob—how, after twenty years’ 
sojourn in a strange land, he returns to his 
own country, laden with many tokens of the 
divine favour, and meeting an advanced guard 
of welcoming angels as he approaches the 
sacred soil, and yet, how there comes upon 
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him also in overwhelming force, like a flood, 
the recollection of an old sin—a sin com- 
mitted years before—a sin confessed before 
God, and regretted and mourned over—up 
it starts in his path! that recollection of his 
father deceived by a base and infamous 
stratagem, of his unsuspicious brother cheated 
out of his birthright—there it is! a dark 
phantom, nay, something more than a phan- 
tom, a substantial, horrible presence, emerging 
from the past, and blasting his path with the 
blackness of its hideous shadow, and he has 
to wrestle in an agony of prayer, with 
“strong crying and tears,” until the old, 
almost forgotten transgression can be dis- 
posed of, and he can pass out into the calm 
and blessedness of the assurance of full for- 
giveness and of reconciliation with God. 

Was Jacob’s conflict an unreal one? Was 
it the effect of a disordered imagination? of 
an unsteady, unsettled judgment? Certainly 
not. It was something formidably real; and 
it issued in real and tangible results, when 
the angel blessed him and gave him peace, 
and Jacob, the supplanter, rose up from 
the conflict, Israel, the prince prevailing 
with God and with men. And in like 
manner with this poor widow woman of 
Sarepta. It may have been—I do not 
know—but it may have been the actual 
emergence of a sin from the depths of the for- 
gotten past, a sin needing yet to be forgiven. 
It may have been that the death of the 
child, connected as the thought of him could 
not but have been with memories of his heathen 
father, was God’s appointed and merciful 
and loving method of bringing the poor 
mother into nearness to Himself, and into 
full participation in the blessedness of His 
believing people. 

As to ourselves, what shall we say ? When 
trouble comes, great trouble—and at some 
time or other it comes to us all—are we to 
interpret it as pointing to some sin in the 
past, and as meaning that God is visiting us 
for that particular transgression? I should 
hesitate to make such a statement. But it 
would seem more likely that the affliction 
(outcome as it must be of the evil of the 
world) is intended to remind us chiefly of 
our participation in a sinful nature, of our 
proneness to rebel against God’s will, and of 
the need that we all of us have of the dis- 
cipline of purification in order that we may 
be made vessels fit and meet for the Master’s 
use. Particular transgressions, we may or 
May not be conscious of. But general 
Sinfulness, general failure, general unworthi- 








ness, general falling-short—we may all of us 
know something about. And may not this 
trial be simply a fatherly “ chastening,” 
which for the present seemeth not to be 
joyous but grievous, but which will after- 
wards yield the peaceable fruit of righteous- 
ness unto them that are exercised thereby ? 

Lastly—let us try to understand the 
prophet’s feelings. We have supposed him 
to be greatly softened by association with 
the mother and her child. The most rugged 
natures have often a deep fountain of tender- 
ness in them, and this fountain in Elijah -had 
obviously been reached, and opened. He was 
a very different man when he was sojourning 
at Sarepta, from what he was when dwelling 
in solitude at Cherith. And now, when he 
finds that the little boy has died, the strong 
heart of the man is swept by a perfect storm 
of distress. Why, it does seem as if what the 
mother said was true, and that he had intro- 
duced calamity and death into the little 
humble household! But, oh! is this shadow 
of suffering always to dog his footsteps? must 
he bring a curse with him, and nota blessing, 
wherever he goes? When he stalked over the 
land two years before, his heart could not but 
ache at the misery which he saw in every direc- 
tion round him, misery which he himself, as 
the agent of the Most High, was the instru- 
ment of inflicting; but yet he could steel him- 
self with the reflection that the suffering was 
deserved, and that it was the only means of 
reclaiming the nation from their terrible 
apostacy. But this case is different. And 
this case comes home to him! For the 
little lad had wound himself round the stern 
prophet’s heart; he felt the bereavement—not, 
indeed, as. the mother did, but yet with 
peculiar bitterness and poignancy, and his 
roused emotion burst out in the cry, “O 
Lord my God! hast Thou also brought evil 
upon the widow with whom I sojourn, by 
slaying her son?” You remember what hap- 
pened. I have only this to say, that it must 
have been an unspeakable comfort to the 
prophet, a source of the greatest strength 
and of gladness of heart to him to find that 
his prayers, which usually brought curses, for 
once brought blessings. But for all that, he 
ceased not to pray against his people Israel. 
The time was not yet fulfilled. The work 
was not yet done. Israel was not yet ready 
for that mighty task of reformation which 
Elijah was destined to accomplish, which 
he did afterwards accomplish on the heights 
of Mount Carmel, and by the banks of the 
River Kishon. 















THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN, 
By THE Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: “ And is it true as I am told?” 
Lesson : Hebrews xi. 32—38. 


OW let us think a little of the first 
home of Jesus. He seems to have 
lived where He was born for at least three 
months, and the place was a cave; of that 
there seems to be little doubt, and I want 
you to see that no place could have been 
more beautiftlly suitable for the birth-place 
of the first-born Son of God. 

It was the first and oldest kind of house 
in the world—a very old place, almost as old 
as the hills, which are older than anybody 
knows. It was a room in solid stone, with a 
doorway into it in the hillside. It had not 
been built, stone upon stone, as houses in a 
town are. It had been scooped out, as 
a rabbit scoops out its burrow, or as you 
might scoop out a hole in the side of an 
apple. 

In spite of keeping you waiting a while 
for the story of Jesus Himself, I must tell 
you something about this kind of place, 
because there is a little world-history in it. 
It took thousands of years to make, and 
millions of millions of little rain-drops did 
it; for water, though so simple a thing, is 
very, very strong. It can soften hard rock, 
and melt it and carry it away in tiny morsels. 
And through all the soft white limestone 
hills of Palestine, as all over the world, the 
rain-drop had bored little holes; first big 
enough for a little worm to go through, then 
it worked them big enough for a rabbit, till 
at last it had made them roomy enough for a 
dog to pass along, and then quite big animals 
could stand inside and walk about. Down 
had come the rain-drops from heaven ; each 
did its busy work, softening its crumb of 
rock, carrying it away down into the earth, 
Then up and away it went again into the sky, 
till the word was given, “Go again.” Then 
down it came, and did a little more of 
the same sort of work. Long before the 
Jews came into Palestine, before Abraham 
was, before Adam was, these little servants 
of God had begun their work; and now at 
last there is a snug sheltered home for Jesus. 
And, like the rain-drops, everybody who 
does the will of God is always doing some 
good turn to somebody ; and like the little 
rain-drops, too, without knowing it. Nobody 
will make room for Jesus in the village inn ; 


| but the rain-drops have made room for Him 
in the old hillside. 

Round about this cave there is a busy 
little village now, and men have come up to 
it to be taxed for Cesar; but long, long 
years before there were houses about its low 
doorway, or for many miles round, bushes 
had grown there, and wild bees had hummed 
all over the smiling, flowery hill and in every 
knot of green, birds had built and taught 
their little ones to fly, and wild hares had 
scampered about undisturbed. It was all 
so lovely and still. But all is changed now, 
On its floor there, round about the infant 
Jesus, we see the cattle quietly resting and 
sleeping and chewing their cud; but long 
before these had come, wild beasts had made 
their home there. Perhaps big, shaggy 
bears, perhaps savage lions, perhaps both in 
turn had lain down just where the farmer's 
ox and Joseph’s ass are lying now. Per- 
haps, indeed, in the very place where Mary 
is suckling her infant Son, the lioness had 
nurtured her cubs, and proudly watched 
them twist and turn and gambol over her big 
body, while they pawed her tawny coat and 
climbed up between her ears, and purred 
and growled their baby-brute fun and laugh- 
ter. At that time the cave was what is 
called,a den. Very likely it was even once, 
what it is now, a home, where a human 
mother had sat nursing her child, as now 
Mary is sitting on the straw there nursing 
Jesus. For, long years ago, all human mothers 
had to find their baby’s shelter in caves, or 
else be without it. Once upon a time men 
could leap like a deer, and run fast as the 
fastest horse, and hunt like a leopard, and 
could love and have children, and fight for 
them, but they could not build houses for 
them. ‘Till men learnt to build houses— 
perhaps learnt from the appearance and 
shape of these very caves—quite a countless 
number of little children would receive their 
first kiss in just the same sort of place as 
that in which Jesus received His. 

But there is something that I have yet to 
tell you, which makes caves grander than 
any king’s palace could be, in spite of all 
the splendid marbles and gold and ivory it 
might have. It was after cities were built, 
and wicked people were the masters of them 
(as they often are even to this day), and 








there was no room in them for good people, 
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put only for people who would live, like 
the rest, wickedly. But some people would 
be good and noble and fear God and be 
pure ; they could not find it in their hearts to 
be anything else. So they had to go, or, if 
they did not, they would be killed—fathers, 
mothers, children, babies, all would be 
killed, for wicked people never can bear to 
see those who are serving God; it makes 
them angry and vexed and wretched and 
revengeful. So the good had to fly, and 
there was nowhere to fly to but to these 
shelters, which God had made far away in 
the hills before either houses or cities were 
built, which the Bible calls the “dens and 
caves of the earth.” I can picture fathers 
driving out bears, and timid mothers and 
frightened children, after their long, weary 
flight, hiding themselves away in the dark- 
ness, afraid of men and afraid of beasts, yet 
so tired as to fall soundly asleep. And there 
they lived till, perhaps, the robbed wild beast, 
maddened perhaps by cold, took them un- 
awares, or with unusual fury, and in spite 
of the brave father fighting with his club 
at the doorway, forced itself within, and 
tore them to pieces; or more cruel men 
hunted them out and they were “slain with 
the sword ”—mother, father, baby too, and 
all died for God and goodness. 

I can think and think about these lowly, 
barren, dull dwellings, “‘not made with 
hands,” eternal in the hills, till I see them 
likest, of all the dwellings on earth, to the 
dwellings “‘not made with hands eternal in the 
heavens.” The temple at Jerusalem, with its 
glittering pile of pillars of cedar and marble 
and gold, is altogether a wretched affair to 
them. I can think about them till they seem 
like living things, like kindly mothers, like 
heavenly friends, like God himself whom the 
Bible beautifully calls “our refuge and help 
in time of trouble.” For underneath and 
round about the frail, when bewildered, sad, 
and weary, they have put their everlasting 
arms. Under the shadow of their wings, 
they have gathered and hidden away the 
timid and frightened sons and daughters of 
God. They have wiped hot tears away from 
broken-hearted parents’ eyes and gathered 
little children, like weary limbs, to rest and 
sleep in their bosom. Who more worthy to 
hold Jesus in her arms than this old nurse 
of the fairest children of God? 

So I like to think that Jesus was born in a 
cave. It was worthy of Him and His lowly 


glory to meet the world just where, before 
Abraham was and since Abraham’s day, He 
had so often met the noblest of its sons. 








When the crush had gone from Bethlehem, 
the cave would no longer be wanted for an 
extra stable, the regular one would do. So 
in a day or two after her baby was born, 
Mary would find it a quiet and, perhaps 
warmer place than any home they could 
afford to hire. And here she would remain 
till the cold and rain were over and the time 
of the singing of birds had come, and then 
return, in the sunshine, on the long journey 
to her home at Nazareth. 


SECOND EVENING. 


seh 8 

Now I want you to understand what was 
“the glory” of the manger and the brightness 
that was about the baby Jesus, for unless we 
understand that, we cannot understand the 
beauty of his boyhood and manhood life. 

I dare say you have seen Christmas 
pictures of the manger in which painters 
have painted Jesus’s little tender body as 
though it was a sort of living light, from 
which went out rays, like rays from a 
beautiful brilliant lamp; shining through his 
swaddling clothes, lighting up the darkness, 
serving for his dear mother and the ostler, 
and, indeed, all the cattle, to see what they 
were doing; and just over him they have 
painted the faces of the angels of heaven, 
But you are on no account to think that 
there was that sort of glory there. It would 
be a poor sort of glory of God that paint could 
show, or that would look like a dozen oil 
lamps lighting up a stable, and which the 
stable man could have locked up when he 
went away to his bed. 

I know it was not so, for it would have 
made quite a peep-show of Jesus. The 
travelling conjurors who had come up to 
crowded Bethlehem, with serpents and won- 
ders, to turn a penny with the holiday-makers 
in its market-place, would not have been half 
so wonderful to the staring throng that 
gathered round them as a baby which was a 
blaze of light. And Herod, cruel Herod, 
would have had no trouble to find a baby 
like that. The news of its birth would have 
reached Jerusalem three months before the 
Magi got there. It would have been the 
talk of the country-side; indeed, born as 
Jesus was, when people from all parts of the 
land were for a day or two in Bethlehem, 
and in this very stable, too, where so many of 
them had to go for their cattle to carry them 
home again, the fame of Him as a luminous 
baby must have gone out everywhere. The 
Magi would have had no need to go to 
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Jerusalem to inquire for Him; they would 
have heard of him at every inn they had 
stopped at in Palestine at least. And at Jeru- 
salem people would not have needed to lead 
them to the king to answer their question, if 
for three months there had been a baby boy 
at Bethlehem shedding rays of light on every- 
thing around him. It would have been the 
great wonder of the world. 

And how could poor Joseph and Mary 
have ever escaped with it as they did to 
Egypt, and bewildered Herod have had to 
slay every child under two years to be sure 
that he had killed the new-born boy, if its 
little body glowed with angel light, was a 
little sun-splendour in the flesh? 

There was glory in that tender tiny body 
in Mary’s arms, but it was a glory not for the 
eyes in your head to see, but for the eyes in 
your heart. And you have often seen such 
glory; boys and girls all over the world see 
it. Fancy yourself, let us say, in bed on the 
eve of a day when something in which you 
rejoice is going to happen. Say that your 
uncle, just now the dearest uncle in all the 
world, has promised to give you a Shetland 
pony on your birthday, and to-morrow és 
your birthday. He himself is now actually 
on his way with it; they left Scotland that 
very afternoon. You have had the letter 
about it. While you are lying in bed there, 
thinking, you know the shaggy little fellow 
is whizzing through the night in a horse box 
in the train, and to-morrow, oh ! to-morrow, 
it will be at your door, saddle and bridle and 
stirrups and all. The long weeks since it 
was promised have at last all passed away, 
only the hours of this one night remain, and 
it will be morning soon. It will be at the 
door at ten! You know the pony is black, 
the saddle is buff, the stirrups are steel, and 
it stands about the height of your elbow. 
Your mother is to give you a little whip with 
a silver handle—it is bought, and here some- 
where in the house, but you have not seen it 
yet. And your father is having a little stall 
made in the stable and a'low crib for the 
corn, and a low rack for its hay, all made, 
and on purpose forit! Now all is quite dark, 
and your eyelids are closed. Perhaps you 
are wanting to go to sleep to shorten the 
night, and you are trying your: very best 
to coax sleep. You put your head under the 
bedclothes and make it, if possible, darker 
still. But’as for light and brightness! why 
your soul is all full of it. It is full of glory 
—the glory of the pony and the stable and 
the harness ; the glory of your uncle and your 
father and your mother shines through it all. 








For aught you know or care (for your eyes 
are fast shut) the candle may be in or out; 
the moon’ may be up and shining, or down 
and all the world be dark—your soul is full of 
summer, you are spending one of the sun. 
niest hours of your little life under those bed. 
clothes, and you know it, without any telling 
of mine. 

Now it is through such lovely lights as 
these, the lights and brightnesses and glows 
of happy children’s hearts, that we come to 
know what kind of glory the angels and the 
shepherds called the glory of Jesus. It was 
something which made their souw/s in them all 
sunny and glad. 

Angels felt it first. And like a boy, when 
on some special morning he is full of glad 
tidings of great joy, and leaps out of bed, 
turns on the gas, and washes, and briskly 
buttons on his jacket over his waistcoat, eager 
to be quick down and go out to tell his news 
to somebody whom he knows it will greatly 
delight, so these angels went out to the 
shepherds on the plains and told them the 
facts, and there and then, out in the darkness, 
the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them ; that is, their hearts seemed like bright 
lamps, on fire with the tidings, and all aglow 
with the joy. 

Happy childhood is full of moments in 
which the heart feels the joyousness and 
gloriousness of something, and which no 
words can tell so well as brightness and 
beauty, but none are so bright and beautiful 
as those in which we understand what lovely 
things are meant by Jesus coming to be our 
Saviour. Then the eyes of our understand- 
ing see the gloryin Him which the shepherds 
saw, and know the joy which makes angels 
sing. 

Where then, my child, shines the glory of 
the Lord? It is within us; it is the lovely 
brightness and joyousness with which think 
ing about Him kindles our spirits. 

And how is it found? Just think whatit 
was that made that boy find his heart-sun- 
shine in that pony. Was it not facts ; some 
facts he knew? And it is facts, facts about 
Jesus which make that little body in its swad- 
dling clothes in the dark stable become bright 
and glorious with a brightness and glory 
which the Bible says does not belong to the 
moon or the sun, and we will say not even 
to the angels of God. Jesus is what that 
pony in the dark van, rattling along the rail 
way through the night, was to our imaginaty 
boy. Thousands of boys were in bed that 
night, but only one saw the glory, for only 
one knew where the little traveller was 
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coming, and why it was coming, It was 
coming, the gift of an uncle’s love. It was 
coming to him, He knew //at, and that 
made the glory which shone round that pony’s 
shaggy head with light, brighter, sweeter, 
grander far than what a thousand candles 
make, or moon or sun can give ; yet you see, 
it was shining in the darkness and the dark- 
ness was darkness all the same. 

And Jesus is a gift: the gift of love, of 
God’s.iove. He is indeed the love itself, 
come in the flesh. The God of love came to 
us to teach us, and help us, and bless us, and 
save us, and that is the glory. 


THIRD EVENING. 

eigen hs = atealaeat 

And now Jesus has to leave his first home. 
Selfishness, you remember, drove him to it, 
thoughtless selfishness. Now selfishness drives 
him out of it, cruel selfishness. 

The Magi (as some simple men who came 
along weary journey from the East to wor- 
ship Jesus were called) have been to the stable 
and have seen the child; and they have 
alarmed Mary and Joseph by telling ¢hem how 
they had found out where ¢Aey were, and how 
they had asked Herod for ¢heir child under 
the name, “ the King of the Jews.” And they 
could not help feeling fidgety because of it. It 
was a great pity Herod knew anything about 
them, He was such a horribly wicked man. 
There was no telling how he would take it. 
And now the Magi have gone away on their 
long journey home again. 

The night comes on and Joseph and Mary 
lie down with their babe to sleep. And 
while they sleep and all is still, I fancy, sud- 
denly Joseph’s face is troubled, his nerves 
jump, he starts up, and when his eyes are 
opened, anxious and bewildered, he looks 
round. I can picture him as he wonders for 
one breathless moment ; then all is clear and 
certain. He has had a vision, an angel has 
said to him that Herod would come to kill 
their child. He seizes his tinder-box and 
flint, and with eager, trembling hands, I see 
him strike a light, light his lamp, and rouse 
his wife. 

“Mary, Mary,” he says, as calmly as he 
can, “you must get up, we must go. It’s 
all as we feared, the worst; Herod will kill 
the child if he can. Those people made a 
gteat mistake.” And when Mary asks him 
how he has come to know, he adds, “The 
very angel that came to me about you has 
come to me about him, We must not lose 


time. I'll go and get the donkey ready.” 
XI—15 go g y y 





I can picture Mary in the dim grey light 
of the lamp tenderly bundling up her baby, 
hurriedly packing up the bag of tools and 
bit of a tent-cloth and cooking-pot, and 
what is left of the barley cake and few dried 
dates, while Joseph is away paying the ostler 
for his donkey’s stall and for the hire of the 
cave. Speedily he hurries back again with 
the little animal by his side, straps his parcels 
on to it, and then lifts Mary, clinging to her 
bundled-up baby, on to the tent-cloth folded 
up under her for a saddle, and with a fair- 
sized bundle of clothes strapped on to his 
own broad, kindly shoulders, I fancy them 
turning out into the night. They put their 
donkey to its quickest pace and pushed 
down the sloping streets away for the country, 
Joseph striding quickly by its side. 

It is early dawn. Hardly anybody is 
astir, save the ostler perhaps, and maybe a 
shepherd in his ragged sheepskin coat going 
out to relieve some night watcher of the 
flocks on the plain. Nobody stood looking. 
There was nothing to be seen, but what was 
to be seen whenever poor people went travel- 
ling. 

And now they begin their long journey. 
There are no hedges on either side of the 
road, there is only a broad track across the 
open turf, all beautiful enough when summer 
covers the fields with flowers, and the shrubs 
break with song, and the fig-trees offer food 
and shadow. But it must have felt wretch- 
edly dreary to these shivering people as they 
hurried out of the city that early morning 
beneath a dark, wet, cloudy sky, their clothes 
fluttering in the damp, bitter wind; for it 
was the drowsy dawn of a winter day, and in 
the rainy season of the year. 

It was now the time when shepherds were 
with their flocks on the home plains around 


the towns, and they would pass them, shel- 


tering their strange figures under their simple 
tents ; or, when the rain had ceased and the 
sun was shining, standing out among their 
flock, or sitting, resting, eating their evening 
slice of barley cake, cipping it into their 
steaming soup. Perhaps they sometimes 
shared their humble fare and shelter with 
these passing strangers ; for these old shep- 
herds were full of homely, kindly ways, and 
Mary must have looked a pitiable sight to 
them as she rode along with her treasure in 
her arms, through bitter wind and driving rain. 

It makes me very sad to think how much 
Mary must have suffered in the long bitter 
days, and longer, bitterer nights, before the 
journey was ended. The wind searched her 
thin garments and chilled her poor limbs. 
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Rains drenched her through and through. 
At noon they chose some more sheltered 
nook among the shrubs and rocks by the 
road, where they could give the donkey a rest 
and themselves take their frugal meal. At 
night they stretched their little covering for 
a tent where the wind would not carry it 
away, and lay down upon the ground, shiver- 
ing and chilly and stiff and very miserable— 
miserable, not on their own account so much 
as on their tiny baby’s. What anxieties must 
they have had for a tender babe on such a 
journey! They were escaping from Herod’s 
sword, was he not likely to die of the 
cold? His mother’s very bosom was chill. 
Without the comfort that the angel had sent 
them, poor Mary must have become ill of 
fears for her child’s life. What he had said 
was comforting. I think they had to go by 
by-ways over the bleak mountains of Judea, 
crossing that way to meet the high-road from 
Acre to Egypt. Then at night Joseph would 
have to keep up his fires at their tent-door to 
frighten wild beasts away, and the donkey 
would perhaps have to be kept inside the 
tent for warmth and safety. There were no 
roads and no finger-posts there, and the 
country was all strange to them. No shep- 
herds were there yet, for shepherds are all 
away from the hills in winter; and they must 
have often been bewildered as to the road. 
And so, through rain and wind and mud, they 
plodded their way day after day. 

When it was all past and the danger was 
over and gone, and Mary‘had returned to her 
little house at Nazareth, she must have often 
recalled that journey. [I can fancy her thank- 
ful heart crooning its story over her child as 
he lay laughing his baby laugh upon her 
lap before he could understand a word of it. 

., As he grew older I can picture him sitting 
‘at her fale and all ears, listening to it and 

a to understand all the risks and 

% « ish through which his mother 
perils a. 4 for him, I think he never wearied 
then passeu fog it was an ever-brightening 
of hearing it;. “vine wonder, a mother’s 
peep into that a. only hearts can listen 


heart. He listened as ~.4 who most loves 
that are divine; foritisG. - “xs, must save 


those hearts that can save oth. a, [ see 
others, but cannot save themsely. 
his clear young eyes brighten into. < 
beauty as he sees the grand and glon. “. 
meaning of that tale of God-like, self-forgetfu. 
love. And his divine young soul learnt to 
be sad for mothers and loyal, too. Mother 
was God’s crowned head to him. All his 
bright childhood and youth he was her sub- 
ject ; her happy, willing, loving subject. 





And he paints his recollection of this tale 
to me when he is a grown man. Not even, 
amid all the turmoil and sufferings when, 
they were crucifying him did he forget the 
tale of that winter flight. Looking out on 
the future of Jerusalem, about which you, 
will read when you are older, and on all the 
dreadful things that were to happen to the 


would all have to flee away for their lives, he 
felt most for the women, most of all for the 
mothers among them, who would fly, and 
probably to that same Egypt his own mother 
had sought, and as she had done, with a 
tender suckling at their breast. But his 
sorrow for them was keenest of all as he 
thought their flight might be “in the winter,” 
“Pray that it may not,” he said. Now 1 
think that lovely pity was lodged in his 
infant soul as he heard from his own mother’s 
lips the sad and beautiful story of his baby 
flight. After about fourteen long bitter days 
and nights, of wind and rain and cold and 
hunger, the weary donkey and the foot-sore 
Joseph waded a little brook at its ford, and 
the babe and its mother were safe in Egypt, . 


FOURTH EVENING. 


ee eee antete 

While Mary and Joseph and her babe are 
starting out on their flight across the dark 
plains and mountains to a foreign and un- 
known land, Herod’s soldiers are starting 
out from Jerusalem on a work which makes 
my heart ‘sick to think of, and which I am 
sure it will make your heart sick to hear 
about. Alas! the brutal man who was at 
the time King of Judea so hates this new- 
born Jesus that he will kill him, and to be 
sure of having killed him he will kill all: the 
baby boys in Bethlehem up to two years old, 
every one of them. And he has commanded 
his soldiers to go, and they are going, and 
they will do it. Soldiers look all very fine 
and grand marching through the streets to 
their bands of music, with flashing helmets, 
and tossing plumes; and glittering swords; 


their hearts, not their God, but their king; 


eus| and they will kill anybody they are com- 





manded to kill, and will lay dawn their lives 
i, Going it, if need be. Anything for the, 
2 The suffering through which They will} 
go, the courage they show, have an outward) 

’ e Of grandeur and glory, but itis a 
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the sight of Him who wills that nobody 
should perish. . We have no business to give 
our heart to the king; we are bound, and at 
all cost too, to give it to God and say, 
“What wilt Ziou have metodo?” And His 
earliest and plainest command is this, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not kill.” 

Yes, you think soldiers look very fine, and 
{ dare say the children of Bethlehem that very 


’ morning thought so too, as they saw them 


come marching along through the north gate 
into the town ; for they had never seen these 
men light up streets, devour homes, and 

Junge those glittering swords into living 

earts. I can feel myself standing with the 
soldiers, as they are ordered to “ stand,” look- 
ing on the smiling faces of the happy little 
lads and lasses with unfinished slices of breadin 
their hands, crowding quickly into every door- 
way, with their mothers, who have hurriedly 
drawn their hands out of the kneading troughs 
and picked up their babies now in their arms, 
standing just behind them to see the sight go 
by., Can you not yourself picture them fresh 
from their beds making way for the very least 
to stand in the front, their little faces all 
lighted up with the happy smiles which sol- 
diers awaken in little folks all over the world. 
But they begin to feel that something is 
rather strange. Soldiers stand guard at each 
gate, and a line of soldiers stretches through 
all the whole long street between, and all 
round the market-place too, and one stops 
right opposite every house. Why are they 
standing like that? Not one of them casts 
his accustomed manly glance at the laugh- 
ingbaby, Children become silent. Soldiers 
are silent; they look terrible. Something 
is to happen. The mothers are the first 
to feel it, and without knowing why, their 
hearts misgive them. The brightness,on the 
merry faces of the children has changed to 
little clouds of disappointment and wonder 
and distress. Suddenly the word of command 
is given, a soldier enters every house ; and 
what follows is altogether too horrible to 
describe. Frightened children are screaming ; 
mothers are shouting in sudden mad despair ; 
the bent and aged men whom the early 
morning had not taken out to the fields and 
vineyards, throw themselves helplessly be- 
tween the little folks and the soldiers and are 
hurled to the ground. I can fancy how the 
mothers struggle. The soldiers, huge-limbed, 
powerful men, almost find a match in them, 
though only weak women, worn with mother- 
hood, and some of them till now not yet able 
to rise from their beds. The big soldiers 
too, are armed with terrible double-edged 








knives, and the women have only their bare 
arms and hands. But in spite of their knives 
and ponderous limbs, picked and fed up 
for warriors, the soldiers have well-nigh met 
their match, The mothers screen their 
babies with their. arms, they grasp the 
naked blades, they fling themselves against 
the murderous men and struggle in a won- 
drous way, till arms and hands become mere 
masses of burning, bleeding wounds. The 
Bible does not say all this, but what need to 
say it? It says they were mothers, that was 
enough. 

But the two-edged swords prevailed; the 
big limbs won the day ; the brutes of soldiers, 
untouched by such divine beauty, unrelenting 
at the sight of such heavenly heroism, fought 
with them to the bitter end ; and before they 
would cease, every baby in the place which 
seemed under two years old they had 
stabbed ! 

When the fathers came in from the fields, 
from which they were hurriedly fetched by 
somebody, they found their wives stretched 
moaning and wounded and bleeding over 
the floors, their dead babies by their side. 
They refused all attempts to soothe them. 
They did not want their maimed hands bind- 
ing up. They did not want comfort; they 
would not be comforted. Their babies were 
dead—murdered, 

At length the wounded mothers consent 
to have their arms and hands bound up, and 
the little dead and wounded bodies are taken 
up and washed—washed again, for they had 
been washed that very morning, all merry . 
and beautiful in fresh-waking baby life; and 
they arrange the tangled curls on the fair 
innocent brows, and kiss the half-opened 
mouth, and bathe the pretty face in floods of 
tears, and break out again into sobs and 
screams, and piteous wails. 

And at evening they were all taken to the 
little green grave-yard on the slope of the 
hill, and put away beneath the ground. And 
the families returned home to lie down, but 
not to sleep. The night was filled with 
mourning and lamentation. 


FIFTH EVENING. 


Opening Hivpig:  devaed he ons ef God in heaven. 

But there were happy people in this strange 
and sad affair, and these were the little folks 
who were just dead, and at present they were 
the only ones. Herod in his palace was not 
happy ; such men never are ; it is their mad 
misery which makes them so odious and cruel. 
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And the soldiers were wretched, in spite of 
the coarse hubbub they were joining in, in 
their barracks at Jerusalem. And Mary 
and Joseph away there camping out their 
first night on the plains of Mamre, were not 
happy, Mary wondering ‘f rain and cold 
would kill her child before they could reach 
Egypt ; the mere thought seemed like a knife 
at her heart. And Joseph was little better, 
wondering whether their journey would not 
kill both the child and the mother too, And 
here at Bethlehem were men, women, and 
children, with burning wounds and breaking 
hearts, tossing through asleepless night. But 
away there, in the rosy Paradise of God, were 
the fresh little spirits of the slain, with their 
angels, waking to the beauty and the joy of 
child life in heaven. 

I dare say you sometimes have wondered 
why God, the good God who sent His angel 
to Joseph in his dream and warned him to 
fly to Egypt, and coudd have sent angels also 
to all the fathers in Bethlehem to warn 
them, too, to fly with their little babies to 
Egypt, did not do so. Then the cruel 
soldiers who came would not have found 
any babies to kill. “ Did God love Jesus,” 
you ask yourself, “more than He did the 
poor little things that were left behind and 
were killed ?” I can answer you that ques- 
tion at-once: “No, not so much as one tiny 
little bit.” You must never for one half a 
second, even, let such a false thought of God 
get into you. God did not sacrifice those 
babies to save Jesus. No, no. It was just 
the other way about. God gave Jesus to 
save those babies. I know it does not ok 
like it; but what have we to do with what 
things look like? God's waysare far too big 
and grand and glorious for you and me to 
judge them by their looks, for we only see 
such a little bit of them. But what if those 
babies had been spared, and the life-giving, 
life-loving God had had His way and not 
horrible Herod, why, there would have been 
a few more shepherds and carpenters and 
vine-dressers’ sons to grow up at Bethlehem 
to spend the next few years in work and then 
die. Heaven would have missed them a 
little while, and their friends and the sheep 
and grapes and corn harvests would have had 
them. Their life in this world, my child, was 
only a little bit of life, just its beginning; 
and when they were killed and went away, 
they went to Paradise and bliss and God. 

But what if Jesus had been killed? ‘That 
would have been quite another thing! It 
would have seemed kindest to him ; for oh, 
what pains and mockings and anguish he 





would have missed! But then, what, my 
child, should we have missed? We should 
have missed this earth’s best and brightest 
life ; the one life which has lighted up theworld 
with the knowledge of what the beautify) 
and blessed God is. And countless millions 
would have lived and died without lifes 
sweetest peace and hope and purity. No, 
no, my child. God is right, always right, for 
God is love. He knows what He is doing 
when we don’t know. And even when He 
lets bad men have some of their wicked way, 
He is doing good still. 

So we must think of the dear children 
spending their sunny little lives with Him; 
for the good God does have His way after 
all. 

Painters have painted very pretty conceits 
about this flight from Herod into Egypt, 
They have painted angels, quite a little 
canopy of them, just up between the ground 
and the sky, all bright and glad and loving 
and smiling and waving censers of incense 
over the mother of Jesus, the donkey, and 
the babe, as they go their way along. And 
this is very pretty and there is heavenly truth 
in it ; for though there were no angels to be 
seen, I am quite sure angels as they went 
their way about the earth could not have 
found it in their hearts to pass by a woman 
like that. There was a piece of the glory 
and honour of God on earth in that stiff 
mother, cold and weary, folding on through 
hours the mite of a thing she held in aching, 
breaking arms. They must have had pity 
for that suckling woman out on the winter- 
swept, rain-drenched fields, or else they were 
not worthy of the name of angels of Jesus; 
for we know how Jesus felt. They might 
even be sent from heaven to see, what néver 
can be seen in heaven, for there is no cold 
winter wind and no dark rainy nights there, 
how near the creature can come to the 
Creator in patient, suffering, self-forgetful 
love. And this bevy of angels the painters 
have painted is of little angels, of boy baby 
angels, as if the little ones just added to 
heaven from Bethlehem had gone straight to 
the service and worship of him for whom 
they had died ; and this is a most true and 
beautiful thought. What the poor women 
at Bethlehem wanted was life in their dead 
babies. Little did they think how much 
and what joyous life they really had in that 
higher, lovelier world to which God is work- 
ing to bring us all. 

So let us do the little that we can to 
save life, then peacefully leave the rest with 
God. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE MINISTRY OF WOMEN. 


I* England, and in America too, the question is 

coming to the front whether women should preach 
in public or not. A practical question of this kind 
is settled in the long run far more by the test of ex- 
perience than by general arguments, but one or two 
points deserve a moment’s thought. The first ques- 
tion which any woman, or any man, must answer, 
who feels the power of Christ stirring her or his heart 
to carry His message to the world is, ‘ Can I do it?” 
the second, “Ought I to do it?” Without power 
there can be no duty; but given the power, only the 
overwhelming voice of duty calling elsewhere can 
justify inaction. Home, beyond all question, is the 
first place to be thought of; and the man or woman 
who builds up a Christian home builds up a Christian 
Church at the same time. But there are thousands 
of women who have missed this blessed opportunity 
of service; and those possessing the power to teach 
must not be condemned to sit idle because other sisters 
have a work elsewhere. In many cases, too, as the 
years pass, the demands of the home grow less, while 
experience and wisdom increase; and the matured 
faculties of many a mother may surely be used in this 
great cause. Mrs. Booth has stated the case very 
clearly and forcibly in the following lines :— 

“In view of the wonderful results of oman’s 

blic labours one may ask, if ‘the State commits an 
Prjustice in debarring a woman from the rights of a 
citizen because she chooses to perform the good 
works of a saint,’ what sort of an injustice does a 
Church commit which debars a woman from the right 
and privilege of preaching a living Saviour to the 
myriads who are literally rotting and dying in heathen 
darkness for lack of those who will stoop low enough 
to get at them with the bread of life? God and 
humanity demand an answer.” 


And how can the Christian Church complain that 
the supply of teachers is failing, if it will not accept 
the women who are ready and able to work ? 


LOSS OF LIFE AT SEA. 

It would be a most lamentable result of our system 
of government if, in the parliamentary storms of the 
next few weeks, one of the most important measures 
ever brought before the legislature should suffer ship- 
wreck. All the real enthusiasm called out by Mr. 
Plimsoll’s vehement appeal to the conscience’ of the 
country seems to have been in vain, for during last 
year thirteen hundred British ships went to the bottom, 
and 3,372 lives were lost, the highest death-rate in the 
register, saving in one exceptional year, when 1,200 
coolies went down on two colonial vessels. Every- 
one knows the unsatisfactory character of our present 
system. Inspection is not systematic enough, and 
the officials of the Board of Trade can only venture to 
interfere in the more glaring cases ; though even then 
more than once, when they have failed to secure a 
conviction, the ship has been sent to sea and foun- 





dered, the calamity proving how well-founded were 
the apprehensions for her safety. The customs of 
insurance must also be altered ; for so long as it is 
possible to make a profit by the loss of a ship, how- 
ever honourable the mass of those engaged in the 
shipping trade may be, some men of inhuman greed 
will always be ready to sacrifice everything for the 
sake of gain. Yet for much of the evil carelessness is 
more accountable than crime, and danger from this 
source can only be removed by legislation which will 
compel men to take due precautions when human life 
is endangered by neglect. 


ASSOCIATED PARISHES. 

Some very sensible and timely suggestions have 
been recently made for the association of rich and 
poor parishes. Inequality seems to be more and more 
the characteristic of our social system in these days, 
and while in one place we find a rich and prosperous 
church with no poor in the neighbourhood, in another 
there are masses crowded together in poverty and 
ignorance without any one able to relieve the one and 
to enlighten the other. A. system of union. would meet 
the difficulty and bridge over the gulf. People at 
Chiselhurst, for example, during the last two years 
have been supporting a clergyman at work in the 
poorer district of Rotherhithe, and have helped to 
erect a church and mission buildings. Viewed simply 
as a means to direct liberality to the points at which 
it is most needed and will be most effective, the 
scheme is valuable ; but this is by no means its sole 
or most important aspect. Many a brave man who 
is hard at work in the dark places of the land could 
bear the pressure of poverty, and even of debt, if that 
were all, What crushes the life and soul out of a 
man is isolation and loneliness, the want of sympathy 
and interest, and the burden of care which he has to 
bear alone. Association with friends and comrades, 
and the mere recognition of brotherhood in the Mas- 
ter’s service, would make a new man of him, and the 
consciousness that others were thinking and: caring 
for him would be an inspiration. And would not the 
richer community gain a still richer blessing in.the 
deepening and enriching of their spiritual life, impos- 
sible in the languor of selfish ease? So they would 
come to learn something of the joy of struggle and of 
the rewards of sacrifice. 


“TO ONE OF THE LEAST OF THESE MY 
BRETHREN.” 

The most solemn denunciation of One whose words 
were almost always full of tender love was uttered 
against those who lead little children into sin. And, 
with the vehemence of the divine anger graven on our 
hearts, cannot we imagine with what joy He would 
have crowned all who give themselves to redeem those 
whom others have corrupted and defiled? In these 
days of ours there is a work of this kind to be done as 
holy as it issad and painful. The depth of degradation 
into which hundreds, and even thousands, of children 
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wire every year betrayed by the brutality of lust or by 
the infamy of their own parents, only those can con- 
ceive who have looked below the surface of our so- 
called civilisation. It is true, perhaps, that little is 
known or said of the lives of ,these unhappy children, 
because they are too sad to be spoken of; but does 
that excuse a cowardly indifference ? Can we not 
bear to know what others can bear to suffer? Can- 
not we help in some way those who are spending soul 
and strength in fighting this terrible curse. A short 
timeago an account came into our hands of some 
cottage-homes which Miss Butler had established 
near Shrewsbury, not for preventive work, but for 
rescuing children who had already been led into sin. 
A few lines were enough to show the appalling need 
for some such agency. In two years four hundred ap- 
plications had been made to her to receive children 
from all parts of England, and though her Home has 
been enlarged it has been impossible to accept a tenth 
of those who have come in crowds to seek admission. 
A little leaflet which has just been published gives a 
most touching account of the work. The children 
are under wise and watchful care, lead a homely and 
healthy life, and before long the dark shadow seems 
to roll off their hearts and minds for ever. The de- 
tails of misery and sin we shall not give here, though 
to read the ages at which some of them have been 
sinned against makes the heart shudder with horror 
cand indignation. These homes receive no assistance 
from public funds, and as Miss Butler’s resources are 
not as unlimited as her devotion, the support of 
friends who may be interested in the work is urgently 
needed. Those who have themselves grown up to 
manhood or womanhood safe from the perils to which 
these children are exposed, and those who pray that 
their own little ones may be kept safe even from the 
shadow of evil—they surely will help? The bishop of 
the diocese commends the cause, and we have made 
the most careful inquiries to guarantee this appeal. 
Contributions may be sent to Miss Butler, Wilder- 
hope ‘House, Shrewsbury, and she will furnish all 
needful information to those who request it. 


FUNERAL AND MOURNING REFORM. 


We are glad to see that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and several other dignitaries of the English 
Church have united in a protest against the paganism 
and extravagance of our conventional funeral cere- 
monies. Though many people in the higher ranks 
of society and the more educated classes have set 
their faces against prevailing customs, and have ob- 
served the utmost simplicity in their own appoint- 
ments and dress, much more remains to be done, 
The poor still live under the tyranny of custom, and 
the very people who can least afford it are the most 
extravagant. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
innumerable families, leaving the expenses of sickness 
out of the question altogether, a death in the house 
leaves the survivors in debt for months after. While 
Sir Charles Dilke was lately visiting the poorest dis- 
tricts in London, he is said to have found, in a room 
continually occupied by five people, a corpse which 





had been lying there for eight days and a half, the 
dead in the midst of the living, just because the 
family could not find money to get the mourning, 
So horrible and distressing a case shows how greatly 
the masses of the people need the teaching that per- 
sonal example alone can give. We do not plead 
that mourning should be altogether abolished, but 


let those whose means are scanty be content with © 
some slight and inexpensive outward token to indi. 
cate their sorrow. Our present custom is not only © 


pernicious through its extravagance, but also helps to 
create a mistaken idea of death. Death is not a pass. 
ing into the world of darkness and desolation, but a 
transition from one state of existence to a higher, 
Our pagan pageantry of woe goes far to extinguish 
the glorious hopes of a resurrection in sinless immor- 
tality. 


THE BISHOP OF_CHESTER’S RESIGNATION, 


The announcement that Dr. Jacobson had resigned 
the bishopric of Chester was received with more 
regret than surprise, for when a man has reached his 
eighty-first year, it is not strange that he should 
desire to escape from the burden of responsible office, 
and to enjoy a season of quiet and peaceful medita- 
tion while he is drawing near to the eternal home, 
One who holds on at his post to the last, and dies in 
harness, always secures a generous admiration; but 
does not the voice of duty more often call for resig. 
nation, when the failure of intellectual and physical 
powers makes effective and energetic service no 
longer possible? Even younger men find the pressure 
of administration almost more than they can bear, 
and a bishop, while he continues in office, cannot 
spare himself. He cannot delegate his powers to 
another, he cannot take even reasonable rest, without 
the whole diocese suffering ; for on his personal effi- 
ciency the whole machine turns. Throughout his 
long Oxford career, and in his episcopate, which has 
now lasted for nearly twenty years, Dr. Jacobson 
has always won the respect of opponents and the 
affection of friends. He has always been wise, tole- 
rant, and rich in “‘saving common sense.” He will 
have the sympathy of all with him in his seclusion. 


LIFE HISTORIES AND FAMILY RECORDS. 

One of our well-known men of science has recently 
organized an elaborate scheme for recording the 
history of individual development and tracing the 
transmission of hereditary characteristics. The in- 
vestigations may do useful service in ;throwing light 
upon facts at present obscure or unknown, and they 
may help many people to realise, perhaps for the first 
time, how complex and subtle a mystery this life of 
ours is. Yet these records will not go beyond the 
mere surface. How small a part of the whole truth 
will the ‘Life History Album” and the ‘Family 
Record” embrace. Nothing will be found there 
about the strange ways in which the Father still 
guides His children, often unconscious at the time 
that an unseen Hand is leading them ; nothing about 
the manifold ways in which we are taught to love and 
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trust, sometimes by pain and disappointment, some- 
times by joy and peace, and how the infinite Love 
saves us from utter ruin and disgrace, often in spite 
of ourselves. And do not we too often forget how 
God still abides with families now as of old, and how 
we are blessed for the virtues of those who have gone 
before, and are rewarded for their love and their 
loyalty? We remember the failings and defects, the 
evil tendencies and taints which we inherit, but our 
debts to the faith and the courage of our forefathers 
we are too apt to forget. . 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE WESLEYAN CHURCH IN BAVARIA. 

The Wesleyan Church in Bavaria, which till lately 
has been severely hampered in its work by the anti- 
quated restrictions imposed upon religious worship in 
that part of the empire, is now on the point of moving 
forward. So long as it had not received official re- 
cognition, aggressive evangelisation was out of the 
question ; for though private citizens not belonging to 
the Established Churches of the country;may hold do- 
mestic service in their own homes, they cannot unite 
in worship without special authorisation, and to sing 
or pray in public, or to administer the Sacrament, are 
offences punishable by fine or expulsion. The wheels 
of officialism do not seem to move more rapidly in 
Bavaria than among ourselves, for the Methodist com- 
munity had to wait for two years after making due ap- 
plication before it secured the rights of a private church 
society. Even now, though its gnembers can hold 
worship, they cannot as a corporation hold property 
—a disability, perhaps, not altogether to be regretted. 
However, they are turning their newly-won privilege 
to good account, and are establishing several new 
centres of work, beginning at the historic town of 
Wirzburg. They know well that growth of power 
imposes new responsibilities. 


THE VALUE OF UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES, 

When the Prefect of the Paris Police issued his cir- 
cular a few weeks ago directing that the dust-bins of 
thecity should be no longer emptied by private indivi- 
duals, he had little idea of the outcry his order would 
produce, or of the value of the refuse which he had 
decided to confiscate by astroke of the pen. It proved 
that in Paris alone there were about 4,000 of these rag- 
pickers, chiffonniers, as they are called, employed by 
500 merchants. They go their appointed round every 
day, turn over the dust-bins, carry away the contents, 
and carefully sort them ; and the value of their strange 
harvest amounts to more than £1,200,000 a year, fur- 
nishing the only means of subsistence to these men 
and their families, who for many years lived in a little 
colony just outside the city walls. In*South Germany 
we have another illustration of what may be done 
with remnants. There is an orphan asylum coptaining 
a hundred boys, entirely supported by profits on the 
sale of cigar-ends, old postage-stamps, and the tin- 
foil from bottles. So great is the value of these ‘ up- 
considered trifles,” about which we in England are 
$9 foolishly careless, Even in or charity we are 





often wasteful, forgetting that by His own example 
our Lord, when He fed the hungry multitudes, taught 
His disciples thrift as well as benevolence. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE LUTHER COMMEMORATION IN JAPAN. 


It is strange to notice how the world moves, and 
nations, and even continents, unite. Ten years ago 
there was hardly a solitary Christian in Japan, yet 
last October more than six hundred Japanese, many 
of them holding high professional and official posi- 
tions, met to commemorate the birth of the great 
Protestant reformer. One of their own fellow-country- 
men gave an account of Luther’s life, and Mr. War- 
ren, of the Church Missionary Society, followed up 
the subject with an address upon the results of Lu- 
ther’s work. The meeting itself might be numbered 
among them. The open Bible deepened the religious | 
life of Europe, and, by delivering the Church of Christ 
from its worst abuses, made a true missionary enthu- 
siasm possible. Sodoes a great thought reachacross ' 
the boundaries of time and space. 


THE BAPTIST MISSION ON THE CONGO. 

The death of Mr. H. W. Butcher on the Congo has 
not daunted the spirit of the Baptist Mission. The 
society is determined to press on; its supporters 
throughout the country, and, what is more important 
still, the students in the colleges, have had their devo- 
tion kindled. ‘‘ The International Belgian Society,” 
writes one of these, “has lost, I am told, thirty 
European agents on the Congo, our mission three; 
and to-day there are ten men offering for every vacancy 
in the international staff upon the Congo. The Lord 
help us to see that the path of suffering and sacrifice 
is the path of success.’’? Additional workers are going 
out at once, and for the future no station will be left 
in charge of one European only. 


NEWS FROM MADAGASCAR. 


Suffering tests strength, and the destructive forces 
now at work in Madagascar have only served to show 
how deeply the faith which the island has accepted 
is rooted in the hearts of the people. The forbear- 
ance of the Hovas towards the French residents sur- 
prised many careless observers, who had insisted that 
the religious profession was but a surface varnish, 
and taught them to take a truer view of the work 
which has been done. Though the war has taken 
away several teachers from the schools, and broken 
up classes, recent reports show that |churchelife and 
educational interest still survive. The villages without 
trained masters haye been so mortified by their dis- 
comfiture in the annual examinations, that, in many 
cases, they have sought and obtained more efficient 
teachers. The contributions of the congregations have. 
increased, and the Sunday-school system is develop~ 
ing. Though the coast suffers from the invasion, the 
interior is comparatively untouched. If advance is 
checked, it will be only for a time—let us hope, only 
for a short one, 
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STANLEY POOL. 


It is only by degrees that we come to understand 
the vast size of the great African continent ; distances 
and dimensions are so enormous that we do not 
realise the actual facts, and even the explorers leave 
us in the dark. For instance, Mr. Stanley, when on 
his way ‘“‘ Through the dark continent,” passed through 
the pool which now bears his name, and gave a 
description of its size and surroundings. A more 
recent account of a trip made by Messrs. Comber and 
Bentley, of the Baptist Missionary Society, shows that 
the lake is six times as large as Mr. Stanley supposed. 
It is really a great inland lake, with an area of three 
hundred and fifty square miles, or nearly three times 
the size of the Isle of Wight. The sides are very fine, 
rising.in some places in fantastic sand-cliffs more than 
two hundred feet high, shining in the sun like snow. 
The expedition was not without risk, for hippopotami 
and huge crocodiles must have been very unpleasant 
apparitions to a party in a small pinnace. 


THE NEW HEBRIDES. 

The United Presbyterian Missionary Record gives 
an encouraging account of the position of evange- 
listic work in the New Hebrides, showing how 
courage and perseverance won the day at last, The 
islanders were not only cannibals, but peculiarly 
ferocious: they were till lately the despair of mis- 
sionaries. At Eromanga, John Williams was mas- 
sacred in 1839. Twenty years ago, or a little mote, 
after four years of brave and patient labour, Mr. Gordon 
and his wife laid down their lives; and in 1872, 
Mr. J. D. Gordon, who followed his brother only to 
meet with the same fate at last, also fell a victim to 
the savagery of the natives. But now all has 
changed. Mr. Robertson reports a distinct advance 
at all points. In the group of thirty islands, seven 
Presbyterian churches are at work. Aneityum, the 
largest island of all, is nominaily Christian through- 
out. There is a native version of the Scriptures, for 
which the islanders have already paid £700 in arrow- 
root. The island also supplies native evangelists 
and teachers to other islands in a less advanced state, 
while at Futuma, another important station, the 
work is carried on by an efficient medical mission. 


THE CONTROVERSY OF CHRISTIANS IN INDIA. 

Every one who has at heart the progress of Chris- 
tianity in India will hear with the deepest regret that 
the Church Missionary Society in Bengal has been 
forced into a public controversy with the members of 
the Oxford Mission. Divisions of this kind among 
Christians, especially among Christians connected 
with the same Church, are hurtfal to the new con- 
verts, and furnish adversaries with an effective weapon. 
Recent strife in Ceylon has shown the evils which are 
thus originated. Yet it is clear that controversy can- 
not, and even should not be always avoided, and the 
present instance is a case in point. The Church 
Missionary Society, with other evangelical Christians, 
have for long been carrying on successful work in the 
Presidency, teaching the natives a simple faith in 





Christ, and forming Churches which live side by side 
in peace and harmony. What are they to do when 
new workers enter the field, teaching the necessity of 
auricular confession, and of priestly absolution, and 
that in the Eucharist the bread and wine become the 
Body and Blood of Christ; to revere a sacerdotal 
caste, and to practise superstitious rites? Silence 
under these conditions would surely be disloyal to 
Christ ; it might undermine the faith of those who 
have been led to confess Him as their Prince and their 
Saviour. We cannot blame the Church Society if it 
takes Paul as an example, who withstood Peter to 
the face because he was to be blamed. But let those 
who engage in the controversy see to it that their only 
thought is the Master and His disciples, and not their 
own honour and power. This would remove half the 
danger. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DR. BOULTBEE. 

Dr. Boultbee’s sudden death at Bournemouth will 
be widely lamented, not only among the evangelical 
section of the Church of England, with which he was 
specially associated. For nearly twenty years, as Prin- 
cipal of St. John’s Divinity Hall, at Highbury, he 
occupied a post of peculiar importance and power, 
To train men for the ministry of the Christian Church 
is a work demanding exceptional endowments, and 
the force of the teacher affects in the most decisive 
way the character of his followers. The -younger 
clergy who were under Dr. Boultbee’s charge bore 
the impress of his personality. He inspired them with 
a firm faith in the simple gospel of Christ, and with 
an unfailing loyalty to.the Prince and Saviour of the 
Church, Hundreds of men who are working in all 
parts of our own country to-day, and in distant lands 
as well, will keep him in affectionate and grateful 
remembrance, and his labour will not be lost, but 
grow in its results through years to come. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


The death of Wendell Phillips will hardly stir a 
ripple upon the world of to-day, so rapidly does one 
generation, with its triumplss and its heroes, give place 
to another. Yet for all that his name will not die. 
In the immortal band that gathered around Lloyd 
Garrison, he was equalled in devotion by few, in elo- 
quence by none, and for thirty years he was foremost 
in what appeared at times a hopeless conflict with the 
very power of darkness. In these terrible struggles 


some man with surpassing power of speech, it would | 


seem, ever appears for the hour of need, and every 
great truth finds its prophet. It was so in England, 
and also in America. Wendell Phillips stirred the 
hearts and consciences of the nation. ‘His wordsdid 
gather thunder as they ran,” and with his eloquence 
he shattered the chains of the slave. He inspired 
men to do and to suffer; and although the methods 
advocated by the Abolitionists were set aside, with 
them remains the honour of victory ; and in this glory 
Wendell Phillips must for ever share. 
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CAROLA. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AvTHOR OF “ JEsSICA’s FIRST PRAYER,” 
** LITTLE MEG’S CHILDREN,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XV.—THE HOUR OF TEMPTATION. 


e Ne moon was shining in at her bed- 
room window, giving as much light as 
she needed for what she had to do. For what 
could she do? She crouched down on the 
floor, and laid her arms on the low window- 
sill, to wait until this unnatural calm and 
stupor should pass away, and the tempest 
break in upon her soul. She looked out, 
with eyes as steady and heedful as if she had 
nothing else to think of, on the wintry land- 
scape flooded with the light of the full moon. 
The great far-off plain was lost in the black- 
ness of the night; but near at hand every 
cottage window twinkled with light, and the 
dim outlines of their lowly roofs showed 
clearly against the sky. Yonder lay the fields, 
dark and shadowy now, where but an hour 
ago she was walking hand clasped in hand 
with Philip; and across the eastern sky 
stretched the jagged line of fir-trees, over 
which they had watched the moon rise. The 
Christmas chimes from the church tower in 
the invisible plain below came softly and 
merrily up to her listening ear. She could 
catch, also, through the still and frosty air 
the-shrill voices of children singing the carols 
she had taught them, from door to door. 
Almost without knowing it she herself chanted 
in an undertone the anthem they had sung 
in church at the morning service. “ Glory 
to God in the highest: peace on earth; good- 
will toward men.” 

Then suddenly, with a heart-shaking swift- 
ness, she saw the narrow, dirty street, where 
she had spent her girlhood, with its knots of 
demoralized men and women, and its swarms 
of miserable children. There was herself 
passing in and out among them, going with 
them into the gaudy gin-palaces, and reeling 
back again in their company. She could 
hear them talk; and every nerve tingled with 
shame. Their homes were open to her ; not 
homes but sties, unclean and squalid. George 
Bassett was beside her; his arm had caught 
her round the neck, and she was fighting to 
free herself, amid the jeers and laughter of 
her companions. It seemed like hell to 
her ; and she had dwelt there once. She had 
grown up in it. 

Carola writhed at the recollection; and 
the sorest anguish ,of repugnance took pos- 
session of her soul. Oh! the unutterable 


Shame of it! She had cast all this former 
XIlI—16 





life from her as a loathsome garment; and 
it had seemed as if she might rid herself of 
it altogether. It had scarcely ever laid the 
slightest touch upon her memory until now. 
But now she was forced to look back upon 
the hole of the pit from which she was digged, 
the polluted place from which her life had 
sprung. 

She hid her face even from the pale moon- 
light. It was as if the yeats that had passed 
over her since she was that ignorant and 
shameful creature were blotted out, and she 
was again, at this moment, what she had been 
then. And yet there was an awful feeling of 
those happy years haunting her. She had 
been born again; she had been a new crea- 
ture ; she had been a child of the light, and 
had been walking in the light. But night 
was come again, with a thick darkness of 
degradation. 

Yet. why could she not keep her secret, 
and bury this dead past in the depths of her 
own heart? Why should she sacrifice the 
fair and sweet and peaceful life that was be- 
fore her? Noone knew anything about it; 
these new friends, so dear to her, had no 
suspicion of it. Matthias Levi, her old friend, 
had no clue to her present home; and he 
had made no effort to find her. There was 
nothing to link her with that disgraceful 
time. Why should she not let the dead past 
bury its dead, and herself act in the living 
present Only? Must she thrust a sharp 
poignard into the heart of this peaceful and 
happy and useful life ? 

She tried to imagine herself hushing the 
persistent outcries of her awakened memory, 
and becoming Philip Arnold’s wife. He, so 
honoured, and so honourable, with his long 
line of worthy forefathers behind him, not 
one of whom but had been of good report 
and fair fame. And what of her parentage? 
The thought of her old grandmother drink- 
ing day after day on her miserable bed in her 
miserable garret came vividly to her mind. 
She had never known any other relation. 

If only Philip had never loved her, or 
never asked her to be his wife, she might 
have kept her secret. How happy she had 
been in her little cottage, and how quickly 
had the days gone by! She knew all the 
people and their affairs at Hazelmount; and 
had become as one of them. It would not 
haye been necessary to tell them of her former 
life. This country village might have con- 
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tinued her home, her garden of Eden. But 
she was to be driven out of it, for now her 
eyes were open she knew there was no one 
there that would not shrink away from her. 

Yet if she told all and went away what 
good would come of it? She must come 
forward as a witness against George Bassett ; 
probably the one that would seal his fate, and 
send him to an awful doom. This was a 
matter to be pondered over, and weighed 
carefully in the balance, before she opened 
her lips in confession. She would be the 
cause of his death, perhaps unrepentant and 
unforgiven. There was no doubt in her 
mind that the struggle she had seen and 
thought so little of was the silent death- 
struggle between him and his victim. If she 
told who she was, there would be for her the 
shame and agony of bearing evidence against 
him, and for him the last awful penalty. 
What good could there bein that? It would 
not bring the murdered man to life again. 
No; she would keep her secret, and save 
herself and him. 

She lifted herself up, stiffand aching as with 
some long and laborious task, and bathed her 
face and made her roughened hair smooth. 
She looked into the glass to see how tranquil 
she could make her eyes, and how sweet a 
smile she could call to her lips; but there 
was some expression far back in the depths 
of her dark eyes which frightened her, as if 
some spirit not her own had taken possession 
of her. She gazed at herself with the fasci- 
nation of terror, till all the colour faded out 
of her fate, and her mouth quivered instead 
of smiling. Yet she could not turn away 
from it. 

What was this that was coming upon her? 
What agony of loss and desertion? She felt 
as if she was losing her inmost strength; the 
waters, the proud waters, were too deep for 
her, they were overwhelming her soul. Was 
God hiding His face from her? : 

The little, old, well-worn Testament, in 
which she first read the life of Christ, lay on 
the table close to her hand. How well she 
remembered the night when she first opened 
it! She took it up in her cold hands. With 
an unconscious touch of superstition she left 
it to chance to open the pages for her. Was it 
then by chance that the yellow leaves opened 
where they did? Her eyes, dim and heavy 
with sorrow, fell upon these verses: “And 
when he was at the place he said unto them, 
Pray that ye enter not into temptation. And 
he was withdrawn from them about a stone’s 
cast, and kneeled down, and prayed, saying, 
Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup 








from me: nevertheless, not my will, but thine 
be done.” 

She sank down on her knees'and hid her 
face again. Oh; to do what was right! to 
do what God willed! The cup had not 
been taken away from her Lord; the shame 
and the spitting, the smiting on the face, the 
crown of thorns, the mockery and the jeer- 
ing. His soul had been exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death, and His Father had not 
delivered Him out of His afflictions. He 
endured the cross, despising the shame. And 
the servant could not be above her Master, 
nor the disciple above her Lord. 

There was a plain path open toher, a path 
leading down into a valley darker than the 
valley of the shadow of death, but it must be 
trodden. She rose up to do it at once, and 
made haste to go down, for the hour was 
come when she must do the Lord’s will, 
though her whole nature shrank from it, 
That it should be done quickly was all her 
desire. 


CHAPTER XVI.—CAROLA’S CONFESSION. 


Yer Carola paused for a minute or two at 
the door of the oak parlour. .It was a half 
glass door, covered by a curtain of crimson 
silk ; but the curtain had been drawn a little 
aside, and she could see all the pleasant room 
within. The,thick curtains had been drawn 
across the windows, but the lamp-light and 
the fire-light fell upon the wainscoted walls, 
and made her all at once feel how cold and 
dark it was to be standing there outside. 
The table was set for tea, and a little brass 
kettle, as glittering as gold, was singing on 
the hob of the old-fashioned grate. Mr. 
Arnold and Philip were reading, but Mrs. 
Arnold leaned back in her chair with her eyes 
closed, and a wistful expression on her face. 

Carola opened the door so silently that 
none of them heard her or looked towards 
her. It seemed almost an impossibility to 
break this silence, and destroy all this tranquil 
happiness. ‘The dread of it drew a sob from 
her so deep and sad that every one looked 
up at her at once. The girl’s face was wan 
and pale, and her eyes gleamed feverishly. 
She was shivering visibly, and her lips moved, 
though no sound came from them. Philip 
sprang to his feet to hasten to her, but with 
a sorrowful gesture she forbade it. 

“Oh! I have come to tell you something,” 
she cried ; “ perhaps I ought to have told 
you before, but indeed I never thought of it. 
I am the girl George Bassett used to call his 
sweetheart; and now I know I saw that 
murder done.” 
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“Carola!” exclaimed Philip, “it is im- 
possible! You are ill and dreaming, my 
darling.” 

“No,” she said most mournfully ; “it is 
ike a dream. Oh! if it could only be a 
dream! But it’s true. I was standing on 
the wharf, and I saw the two men in a boat 
wrestling together as clearly as I see you now. 
But I never thought the man was murdered. 
I néver heard anything of it, and just then 
my grandmother died—that very night—and 
all my life was changed. ' I never thought of 
it again till now.” 

“ My child, sit down and tell us all this 
quietly,” said’ Mr. Attiold, and she let him 
place her on acchair by his own, whilst Philip 
stood opposite to her, and Mrs. Arnold, 
leaning forward eagerly, gazed intently upon 
her. 

“Oh!” she sobbed in short sentences, 
“perhaps I ought to have told you before ; 
but it seemed to have gone out of my mind. 
When I was a little girl I lived there, at the 
East-End, in one of the wickedest parts. 
Oh! it is horrible! Here you don’t know 
how wicked and miserable people can be. 
And Geotge Bassett lived in the same street. 
I didn’t know it was any sin to get drunk, 
that was almost the least wrong thing the people 
did. They were as ignorant and savage as 
heathens. No good person could have lived 
among them.” 

“But how did you come to be there?” 
asked: Mrs. Arnold, for neither her husband 
nor son could utter a word. 

**I was born there,” she answered in a 
steadier voice, yet in'a voice of despair; 
“my grandmother lived in a garret over- 
looking the river, and drank gin from morn- 
ing to night. It is no wonder I took to 
drink it too. She was bed-ridden; and I 
was eighteen when she died. Then the rector 
of St. Chad’s sent me to school, and told me 
not to talk about my former life ; and every- 
thing was so different, and so good and 
beautiful, especially here, where I’ve been so 
nappy, that it seemed as‘if I had forgotten it 

1,” 


“Carola,” cried Philip, “ is it true?” 

“Qh! it’s true!” she’ said. “I would 
give all my life to have it untrue. It all came 
back to me when I heard George Bassett’s 
name, And now it seems as if I should 
bring shame and disgrace upon you; and I 
must forget you, and you must forget me. I 
know I can never be your wife.” 

There was a deathlike silence in the room. 
Mrs. Arnold rose and laid her hand tenderly 
on Philip’s arm ; she was sore at heart for 


the pain her boy was suffering, yet there was 
a secret satisfaction in knowing that he must 
come back to her for consolation and love. 

Outside, the frosty air was wailing round the 
| closed window, like the cry of some lost 
| creature shut out from the warmth and com- 
| fort of the pleasant hearth. Carola lifted up 
her sad eyes to Philip’s face, but he was not 
looking at her. He stood like a man in 
blank amazement, gazing intently on the 
floor. It was impossible that this story could 
be true, yet it was impossible for it not to be 
true. ‘There was a despairing positiveness in 
Carola’s tones and words which forbade him 
to think she did not know what she was say- 
ing. The shock of it paralyzed him. Oh! 
Carol! his little Christmas Carol, who had 
made this Christmas-day the happiest day of 
his life, was it possible that she had been 
steeped in all this baseness and vileness? 
Could she have wound herself into his inmost 
heart, if she had not always been the sweet, 
innocent, winsome girl she had seemed to 
him? 

“Tell me what I ought to do,” said 
Carola at last, turning to Mr. Arnold, who 
sat beside her. He took her icily-cold hand 
into his own as he answered her. 

“My dear,” he said kindly, “you spoke 
wisely when you said Philip and you must 
forget one another. But I’m grieved for you 
both from my very heart. You had better 
leave us at once—to-morrow morning. Is 
there no old friend you could go to?” 

“Ves,” she replied, “I remember him 
now, and oh! I ought not to have forgotten 
him so! There was an old Jew, who was 
very kind to me, and taught me the ten com- 
mandments, and made me keep them. I 
will go to him.” 

“Ts it near your old home?” inquired Mr. 
Arnold. 

‘Tt is my old home,” she answered, shud- 
dering; “but I must go to him, for he will 
know the exact time when I saw George 
Bassett on the river. It was the night 
my grandmother: died, only I do not know 
the date. I was so ignorant then. But 
Matthias will know ; and if it was that night 
the man was drowned, then I saw it.” 

“You must let the police know,” said Mr. 
Arnold ; “they will want your evidence on 
the trial.” 

“ Yes,” she continued, with a deep sob, 
“ there will be a trial, and I shall have to tell 
all, and everybody will know. I can never 
come back here again.” 

“No, my dear,” he replied, “it would be 











better not to.come back again. But there 
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are other village schools, and other places, 
and you've ways that will always win hearts 
to you. By-and-by you will get over this.” 

“But oh! I shall never love any people 
again as I have loved you all,” she moaned ; 
“and what good would it be if they cast me 
off when they knew all about me? If only 
I had died when I was so near dying! Why 
did God let me live any longer?” 

But none of them could answer that ques- 
tion. Philip Arnold looked at her white and 
pitiful face for a moment and went away, and 
they heard his footsteps passing hurriedly 
through the hall and out into the moon-lit 
night. Then his mother wrung her hands, 
and turned angrily towards Carola. 

“Why did you not tell us all this at once?” 
she asked. ‘ Why did you come among us 
as an impostor? You have broken my boy’s 
heart.” 

“T had almost forgotten it myself,” re- 
peated Carola weariedly. “ ‘The rector for- 
bade me to talk about it. If anybody had 
asked me any questions I should have told 
the truth. It seemed as if my Lord Himself 
had taken me quite away from my old life 
and made me altogether a new creature. But 
I shall have the worst to bear ; and oh! if I 
could bear all Philip’s trouble, how willing I 
should be !” 

“I don’t know how I can ever forgive 
you!” cried Mrs. Arnold. 

Carola rose up silently, though the room 
was growing dusky to her eyes, and their 
forms were becoming indistinct. If she could 
only be alone again, out of the reach of their 
voices, alone with her great sorrow! She 
heard the clanging of the great fold-yard gate 
as it swung to and fro after Philip had passed 
through it, and she clasped her hands to- 
gether with a gesture of profound grief. She 
could not bear his burden, her own was more 
than she could bear. Before she could reach 
the door she fell senseless to the ground. 


CHAPTER XVII,—CAST OUT OF PARADISE. 


Ear y the next day, before the late rising 
sun was up, Carola was driven down to the 
nearest railway station by Mr. Arnold him- 
self. It was a day’s journey to London, 
and she could reach it only by starting 
with the earliest train. It was her earnest 
wish to leave Hazelmount before it was 
light; for all was quite over now. This 
home of hers, her first real home, was casting 
her out as unworthy to remain in it. She 
could not even see the little homestead lying 
amid the gardens, and the pleasant lanes 
and fields which were as dear to her as if this 





had been her birthplace. They were shrouded 
in a darkness as black as her own future. 

“T thought,” she said, speaking half-aloud 
to herself, “ that Christian people would never 
turn against.me.” 

“ My dear,” answered Mr. Arnold, “ you 
may be always sure of finding a friend in me. 
But this is different. We think more of 
character than anything else. We were a 
little grieved when Philip fell in love with 
you, though we loved you ourselves. But now 
you know yourself the thing is impossible. 
The Arnolds of Hazelmount have never had 
to be ashamed.” 

“Yes, but you don’t understand it all,” she 
said. “May I write to you some day and 
tell you all about my young days? I want 
you to think—not badly of me.” 

“ Ay, do,” he replied heartily, “ and may 
God bless and comfort you. Shall I tele- 
graph to your old friend and tell him you are 
on your way to him?” 

“No,” shesaid. “ Ican find my way ; but 
I do not know exactly how to send to him, I 
know that part of London well.” 

The journey was long, and it was quite 
dark when she reached the last station. It 
was boxing-day, and the streets were thronged 
with rough men and squalid women, who 
made a dreary pretence at pleasure ; gathering 
most thickly round the spirit-vaults, where 
they were treating one another. The scene 
was terribly familiar, yet terribly strange to 
Carola. Once she paused and stood still 
for a minute, asking herself why she was re- 
turning voluntarily to this life of degradation 
and misery. Nobody could compel her to 
come back. The world was all before her, 
and she could choose her own dwelling- 
place. 

But there was an instinctive return of her 
heart to her first, and now her only friend. 
Christian people were casting her out, and 
turning their backs upon her ; and to whom 
could she go but to the old Jew, who had so 
faithfully taught her God’s commandments, 
and had done his utmost to keep her in the 
path of them? How wrong she had been to 
forget him all these years, how ungrateful ! 
The recollection of his mild face, and the 
smile playing about his sunken mouth, and 
the kindly gleam of his deep-set eyes came to 
her, as if one going down into some nether- 
most pit should remember the face of a 
beneficent angel dwelling there. Matthias 
seemed to be waiting for her beyond these 
groups of noisy revellers, and Carola went on 
with her usually swift and firm step. 

The Sabbath was just over for Matthias, 
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for it was Saturday night, and he was about to 
take down his shutters and light the twinkling 
lamp he worked by on his bench. He might 
well have forgotten Carola; it was so long 
since he had lost sight of her. But though 
the bitterness of his disappointment that she 
was a Christian in spite of all he had done to 
save her had passed away, the memory of her 
remained fresh and green in his heart. He 
missed her most keenly on the Sabbath-day, 
when some Christian woman from the out- 
cast herd of Gentiles, came in to do his 
, work in the place of the pretty, sweet-voiced 
little maid, whom he had watched growing 
up. He had tried to do without fire and 
light through the twenty-four hours of the 
Sabbath ; but he was too old to bear that. 
Many a Sabbath-day the tears had stolen 
slowly down his wrinkled face as he sat, 
solitary and sad, brooding over the fate of 
the child gone out from safety into the wild 
and wretched life of those who called 
themselves followers of the crucified Naza- 
rene. He had given up the hope of ever 
seeing her again. ‘Neither in this world, 
nor in the world to come,” he often muttered 
to himself, shaking his head sorrowfully over 
the shoes he was patching. 

Matthias had been grieving thus over 
Carola this evening ; and the sun had gone 
down, bringing his Sabbath to a close an 
hour ago without his perceiving it. Now he 
came down his spiral staircase into the small 
shop and lit his lamp; but he felt loath to 
take down his shutters, though Saturday night 
brought his best hours of business. This 
Saturday night was a season of special and 
more odious revelry than usual ; and all the 
vileness of the Christian rabble, whom Carola 
had chosen as her people, would force itself 
upon his notice. Butashe hesitated, pucker- 
ing his heavy eyebrows together, there came 
a low but steady knock at the closed door. 
Three or four voices were talking loudly on 
the other side of the door; but before he 
could take down the heavy bar, the knock 
was repeated with more urgency. 

‘* Matthias, let me in!” cried a voice which 
made his old hands tremble. He would 
have known it among ten thousand; his little 
Carol’s voice, which had so often recited the 
ten commandments to him. He could hardly 
open the door for very eagerness ; and there 
standing on the step, and pressing forward as 
if seeking refuge from a little knot of his 
Christian neighbours, stood Carola herself! 

“I will see you to-morrow,” she said to 
them eagerly, “not to-night. Go away now. 
I promise to see you to-morrow.” 











“Carol!” exclaimed Matthias, hardly able 
to trust his senses. “Is it Carol ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, closing the door and 
fastening it in the faces of her old comrades, 
“it is Carol come back again, if you'll have 
me, Matthias.” 

“The God of Israel be praised for this ; 
the God of my fathers be praised!” he said 
fervently, “ But is it really you, and no 
vision of the night ?” 

“Take hold of my hand,” she replied, 
‘‘and tell me if I can stay here a little while. 
I’ve no other home, and no other friend in 
all the world,” 

‘*No other friend, and no other home!” 
he repeated as he followed her up-stairs ; and 
trimming the lamp there which had burned 
low, he gazed eagerly into her face. What 
a beautiful and graceful woman his little 
Carol had grown! How different from the 
wild, rough girl she was when she went away! 
“ Our daughters are as corner-stones, polished 
after the similitude of a palace,” he said to 
himself; but then, alas! she was not one of 
the daughters of Israel. She had sunk down 
as one utterly worn out, in his antique high- 
backed chair, and was looking up at him 
with a little glimmer of a smile in her dark 
eyes ; but even his sight, dim with age, could. 
not help seeing the wanness of her dear face, 
and the sadness of her smile. She looked as 
if she had neither home nor friend. 

“Has it been well with you, Carol?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“Oh! it has been well,” she answered ; 
“ but I have lost it all. I’m too tired to tell 
you to-night. Can you let me stay in the old. 
garret for a time?” 

“ Ay; it’s been kept as you left it, my 
dear,” he said. “I couldn't let anybody else: 
live in the place. Only let me give you. 
some food to eat ; you'll feel better, my child,. 
when you have eaten. Sit you still there 
whilst I wait on you. I’m not too old for 
that.” 

But when he tried to stif up the smoulder- 
ing fire, his hands shook too much for him 
to use the heavy poker. Carola roused her- 
self and made him sit down, whilst she to 
satisfy him boiled the kettle and prepared 
supper as in the olden times. They ate to- 
gether almost in silence; the old man was 
too overjoyed, and Carola too sad and heart- 
troubled to talk much. 

When the meal was over, she went up into 
thetgarret overhead. Yes, it was just as she 
left it; but how little there had been to leave! 
There was the low pallet-bed, with its dingy 
counterpane, where she had been used to sleep 
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the untroubled sleep of childhood beside her 
drunken grandmother. The broken chair 
and the’ little table standing in front of the 
few bars of rusty iron which formed the 
grate were there. The low broad window, 
with its broken panes covered with brown 
paper, or stuffed with rags, was unchanged, 
and through it the moon was shining ; that 
moon which had shone down upon her 
in the pleasant chamber at the Grange only 
last night. Was it possible it could be only 
last night ? 

She knelt beside the window as she had 
knelt in the moonlight the night before. The 
bitter cup which last night pressed to her lips 
she was drinking now ; and it was tenfold more 
bitter than she had foreseen. For had she 
not been rejected and cast out and forsaken 
altogether?. What had she been guilty of? 
From this familiar stand-point she looked 
back on her two lives, so distinct and sepa- 
rate. And as her childhood passed before 
her she saw for the first time what the old 
Jew had been to her, and what evils he had 
saved her from. He could not keep her 
from the knowledge of evil; but he had kept 
her from plunging into it. She had played 
on the brink of an abyss, but his hand had 
held her back from falling into it. A rush of 
tender gratitude for a minute or two swept 
away the sadder thoughts of her heart. She 
would never leave him again ; he should be 
to her as a father, stricken with age, to be 
honoured and cherished and loved till death 
parted them. 

It was not that she did not feel that her 
early life had been full of faults ; but then she 
had known no better. As soon as she knew 
Christ she followed Him as truly as did the 
disciples who saw His form and heard His 
voice. He had forgiven. he? sins, and what 
did Christian people want more than that? 
If her Lord accepted her, why should they 
turn away from her? Did the disciples of 
old reject and despise Mary Magdalene, out 
of whom Christ Kad cast seven devils ?. Poor 
Carola! It would have been impossible for 
ver to understand the reasons which justified 
their conduct to Mr. and Mrs. Arnold. 

She could not have been Philip’s wife, 
she said to herself, if he was ashamed of her. 
She knew how they prided themselves on 
their unstained name. But why should that 
have made them banish her from her little 
home, to which she would have gone back ; 
and when he married some happier girl she 
would have seen their happiness from afar, 
and never grudged it. .Did they look upon 
her as so contaminated that she was unfit to 





teach even their village children? Ah! that 
must be it. They could not believe that her 
early sins were not only forgiven, but taken 
away. 

She threw herself, dressed as she was, on 
the low bed, and fell into a deep unbroken 
slumber ; for her heart was heavy with sorrow. 
In a few minutes the hideous noises in the 
street below haunted her like bad dreams, 
though her ear was soon deaf to them, It 
was a long sleep, for she was worn out with 
fatigue, excitement, and grief; but when she 


awoke in the morning, her first: thought, | 


before trouble could thrust itself in upon 
her, was, “ Christ loved me, and gave Himself 
for me.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—TOGETHER. 


Ir was with a smile, then, that Carola 
awoke to a new day. It was to be a day of 
humiliation and suffering. Hitherto her ex- 
perience of Christian life had led her only 
among green pastures, and beside still 
waters; and by-and-by it might be that her 
cup would again run over ; but between now 
and then the valley of the shadow of death 
must be past through. For now she began 
to see more clearly the terrible task that lay 
before her, which she must perform unaided 
and alone. There was no escape from that 
dark and rough road. By making her con- 
fession, and by coming back here, she had 
bound herself to bear fatal witness against 
the unhappy man accused of murder. She 
sat on the side of the bed pondering over it. 
The open court; the eyes of the people 
staring at her; the crowd of familiar yet ter- 
rible faces of those who had known her and 
George Bassett in bygone days, and who 
would flock to hear the trial! And George 
Bassett’s face turned to her, intent upon 
every word she spoke ; and what she had 
to say would seal his doom. Oh! if she could 
but have been spared this torture and dis- 
grace ! 

She could hear presently through the 
badly made floor that Matthias was getting 
breakfast, and she made haste to go down. 
He had been out, and spent his last shilling 
to buy some salted fish as a: dainty to set 
before.Carola ; and as she came down the 
steep ladder, he met her with a smile on his 
withered face, full of happiness. 

“It’s like seeing the sun rise again to look 
on your dear face,” he said. 

“Have you missed me so much?” she 
asked. 

“Sitting down and rising up, waking and 
sleeping, eating and fasting, I’ve missed 
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you,” he answered, in a tone of mingled sad- 
ness and rejoicing, “but you’ve come back 
to me in the end of my days, and I’ve a 
hope you'll never leave me again.” 

“Never!” she said fervently, laying her 
hand on his arm, and looking at him with 
tearful eyes. “I will take care of you as if I 
were your daughter.” 

His daughter! For a moment the old 
Jew’s memory went back to his young wife 
and their infant child, whom he had laid, 
nearly fifty years ago, in the Jewish burial- 
ground, and buried all his joy and gladness 


* with them. But the memory flitted past like 


a fading vision; for here was Carola herself, 
with her warm hand upon his arm, and her 
living face close to his. Perhaps she might 
marry a Jewish husband yet. She had been 
out among the Christians and found neither 
home nor friends with them. 

“ The Lord bless thee with a full blessing,” 
he said solemnly, “for thou hast sought 
refuge under the shadow of His wings.” 

The shop was closed, for it was Sunday, 
and long ago the neighbours had made the 


‘old Jew understand he was not free to open 


it on their Sabbath, if he shut it on his own. 
There was still a hope lurking in Carola’s 
heart that the night she saw George Bassett 
was not the night of the murder ; then a part 
of her trouble would be spared her, With a 
sickening alternation of hope and dread she 
told Matthias what had brought her back to 
London. 

“Ah!” he said, without surprise, * the 
police have been here asking after you, Carol ; 
and I told them where you'd gone to school. 
For the rascal said he’d spent the night with 
you ; and I could swear against him; for it 
was the very night your poor old grand- 
mother died, and you were here at home all 
but one half-hour. We must go to the police, 
my dear. But he’s committed for trial, and 
you'll not have to go before the magistrates ; 
it comes on in two or three days, for I’m to 
bear witness he was not with you that night.” 

This then explained the commotion that 
had arisen in the street last night, when one 
of her old acquaintances had recognised. her. 
It had startled and even frightened her, so 
much greater was it than she could account 
for. So she could'not have kept her secret, 
if she would ; the policemen from Market 
Upton might even now be seeking her, and 
would find her gone. |There was a gleam of 
relief on the darkness of Ker sorrow that she 
had had courage to take up her cross, and had 
not waited for it to be laid upon her reluctant 
shoulders. 


All day long the street was filled with 
crowds of curious people; for the whole 
neighbourhood was seething with excitement 
about this murder, perpetrated four years and 
a half ago. 

George Bassett had been a well-known 
personage amid the rough population; and 
Carola herself was no less well known. 
There had been a mystery about her sudden 
disappearance, which had tended to keep her 
in their memory ; and Matthias Levi’s obsti- 
nate silence about her had increased the 
mystery, and increased greatly his own unpo- 
pularity. among his Christian neighbours. 
Now Carola was come back as suddenly as 
she went, no doubt to save her old lover 
from a terrible fate. They could not think 
otherwise; for who would give evidence 
against a former friend for a murder com- 
mitted so long ago, that this evidence could 
only be given in cold blood? No; she was 
come to save him. 

Carola was advised to keep herself closely 
within doors till the trial was over, and the 
excitement abated. She spent most of her 
time in the garret overlooking the river; her 
heart laden now with many a heavy burden 
both of the past and the future. She won- 
dered how she could have forgotten that past 
all these years, and lived her happy, pure, 
and simple life in the country, She loathed 
it with an absolute loathing. And yet, if she 
could but go amongst these people, her child- 
hood’s associates, and win them to Christ, 
and to God,-oh! how willingly would she 
dwell among them once more. Perhaps this 
was what her Lord would have her to do. 
The future was not altogether dark as she 
thought of what she could do for them, and 
how she would lift them out of their misery 
into the peace which possessed her own 
soul, 

But nothing could be done till the trial 
was over.. Once she showed herself in the 
street, and she was instantly surrounded by 
her old neighbours. It was strange to them 
and to herself to mark the difference there was 
between what she was, and what she had 
been. Here was Carola, who had been first 
and foremost in all their street brawls and 
wrangles, standing in their midst, a sweet, 
gentle, gracious woman, widely apart from 
them.,. They were of the lowest and most 
degraded type, and she was a modest and 
lady-like girl. They did notlike the change ; 
it was too great for them. But if she did 
what was right for George Bassett, and he 
got off clear, she would be their favourite 
once more, in spite of all. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—A DAY OF SHAME. 


WueN Philip Arnold went out into the 
frosty night of the Christmas-day which had 
been the happiest day of his life, he felt as if 
death would have been a far less bitter ending 
to it than this terrible shock of disaster. He, 
almost mechanically, yet half-conscious of a 
set purpose, retraced the paths which he had 
wandered along with Carola that afternoon. 
At every step he could recall her words, the 
tender tones of her low voice, the light that 
lay in her shining eyes, the most modest and 
sweetest grace he had ever seen in woman. 
All that was best in him had been attracted 
to her. He felt that if he was to lead the 
truest life possible to him it must be at her 
side ; no other woman in the world could so 
help him to be what he might be. 

That was all over. By her own confession 
she was a woman whom it would be utter 
disgrace to marry. Her birth, her early home 
and training, her whole life, till a few years 
ago, had been such as to render her totally 
unfit to be his wife. He had overlooked her 
inferior station in spite of the dissatisfaction 
openly expressed by his father and mother. 
But she was not the frank, simple Christian 
girl, the pure, innocent girl who had stolen 
into his heart the first moment he saw her. 
How was it possible that she could have been 
all she had been, so sweet, and fair, and win- 
some, and yet have been so base a thing, so 
steeped in vice and wickedness? No; she 
was utterly unworthy to enter his honoured 
and unstained home. 

It was after midnight before he returned 
home, and found only his mother sitting up 
for him. She had hoped that being alone he 
would have poured out his heart to her; but 
he could not help remembering how reluc- 
tantly she had yielded to the persistence of 
his love, and he did not expect to meet with 
real sympathy from her. There would be 
an element of triumph in it, which would 
spoil all its efficacy. Yet when he found 
Carola gone the next morning before he was 
down, he wished he had been told of her 
intention to leave them at once. He would 
fain have seen her once more, if only to bid 
her farewell for ever. 

During the course of the day two police- 
men from Market Upton came to the Grange 
to inquire after Carola. A bevy of the 
cottagers gathered together in the gréat 
kitchen, and with a slow and cautious enjoy- 
ment of the strange excitement, discussed 
the events over point by point. Such a thing 
had never occurred in Hazelmount before ; 





nobody had ever been associated with a 
murder, and it was almost a subject of con- 
gratulation that it had been none of the 
villagers themselves, but their schoolmistress 
only, who had been the witness of it. For 
all at once Carola was a stranger, a foreigner 
again ; one whose forefathers had not been 
known, and who might thereforé' be capable 
of many misdeeds of which no native of 
Hazelmount could be guilty. 

“She could not have hidden it if she 
would,” said Mrs. Arnold to her husband. 

“She did not know that,” he answered; 
“it was a free confession, poor girl !” 

When the day of trial drew near, Philip 
could no longer control his desire to see 
Carola again. Two or three of his acquaint- 
ances from Market Upton, relatives of the 
murdered man, were going up to London to 
be present at it; and he resolved, not to 
accompany them, but to go alone and pri- 
vately. Perhaps if he saw Carola in the 
witness-box, and heard her tell her story in 
public, it would effectually uproot the love 
which he felt powerless to destroy. 

The court was crowded, for George Bassett 
had many boon companions, whose time was 
of little value, and the excitement of a trial 
their chief pleasure. Philip could not have 
crushed in, but for a policeman from Market 
Upton, who knew him and made a way for 
him. He found himself at the back of a 
closely packed assemblage ; a crowd of the 
lowest class of the London poor, haggard, 
squalid, and stunted, dressed in dirty rags 
and dingy finery, with faces of a lower type 
than he had ever seen before. These were 
Carola’s people, her kinsmen, the class she 
had sprungfrom. Her name was in all their 
mouths—George Bassett and Carola; they 
were linked together with hideous familiarity. 
When the prisoner was placed in the dock 
Philip forced himself to take minute notice 
of his brutal, dissipated face, his blood-shot 
eye, his heavy jaws and bull-dog neck, even 
to a black wart on his large cheek. His 
eyes seemed fastened to that repulsive face ; 
and he stood staring at it, hearing nothing 
and taking no heed of time in a sort of 
bewildered trance, until he heard Carola 
Fielding called as a witness, 

There was a thrill of excitement in every- 
body about him. Yes; there she stood, and 
he groaned half-audibly as he turned his 
eyes towards her. For a moment he saw 


her as he had first seen her, facing the setting 
sun and singing as the birds sing. But the 
sunny face was pale as death, and the shining 
eyes were dim, those eyes that had always 
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shone with the light of joy and peace. And 
now there is not a sound in the court. Her 
sweet, clear voice has uttered the solemn 
oath, and its tones reach him as plainly as if 
they two were alone together in the little 
fir-coppice on the brow of Hazelmount. She 
is looking across at the prisoner to identify 
him, and all her face quivers for an instant. 
Yes ; she knows him. Many questions are 
put to her, and she answers them simply and 
modestly ; but her voice has an undertone 
of anguish as she replies to some of them. 

“Yes. George Bassett had been called 
her lover; and he had kissed her once.” 

“Yes; she had been drinking the might 
her grandmother died; but she was not 
drunk. She had been drunk in the streets 
sometimes.” 

“ How can she say it and live?” cried 
Philip to himself. He had not taken his 
eyes off the sweet, pale face, and the uncon- 
scious grace and sorrow of the girl’s bearing. 
It was almost as if some innocent child was 
accusing itself of an impossible sin. But the 
people around Philip, when her testimony 
was given, cursed her with terrible and bitter 
curses for not saving her sweetheart ; and he 
pushed his way out, heart-stricken, and given 
up to despair. : 

He hastened to leave London ; for what 
good would it do to see Carola again? The 
two faces he had gazed upon were indelibly 
graven on his brain. George Bassett, a 
coarse and sensual brute, with his evil eye 
of recognition and terror fixed upon Carola. 
It haunted him; and seemed as if it must 
usurp the image of Carola, and reign over his 
memory in its stead. What a horrible re- 
membrance to dwell in his tranquil home, 
and to walk about the old lands with him! 
Home appeared dark and mournful as he 
travelled towards it. How could he take up 
life again, and tread the accustomed paths, 
and pursue the trivial round of every-day 
work? Every spot of his old homestead and 
farm would be desecrated by the remembrance 
of Carola. If she had died only, he might 
have cherished every thought of her, as of 
one who had gone to be among the angels, 
from whom she had seemed to come. But 
what a cursed reality was this ! 

He could not utter a word either to his 
father or mother when he reached home ; 
and they kept silence, seeing how bitter his 
trouble was. But the next morning there 
came a letter for Mr. Arnold, which he read 
aloud to his wife and son, before they sepa- 
rated for the day’s work. 

“T asked you if I might write,” said 








Carola, “ and you told me I might. I want 
you to understand and not to blame me too 
much. I have just come back from the 
court where they are trying George Bassett. 
I do not know what his sentence will be; 
but I had to answer some questions, which 
you will not understand when you hear them 
at Hazelmount. 

“TI was born in this garret where I am 
writing. My father and mother were dead, 
and my grandmother was bedridden. I had 
to go about the streets for all that we wanted, 
especially to the gin-palaces, for she used to 
drink a great deal of gin. We lived as if we 
were very poor; I was often hungry, and 
always ragged. But as far as I was concerned 
myself I was where God had placed me. I 
did not choose my birth-place or my kindred. 

“I should have been as wicked and miser- 
able as the other girls I knew, but for 
an old Jew, whose house we lodged in. It 
seems to me now that he is the best man I 
ever knew. I did not know what I owed to 
him; as far as possible he kept me from 
harm and ruin, and the only thing I did to 
grieve him was to drink a little of what my 
grandmother was always drinking. I was in 
danger of becoming a drunkard ; but I never 
drank habitually, and I did not know it was 
wrong. Even Matthias could not tell me it 
was breaking one of the ten commandments, 
which he taught me and was so earnest for 
me to keep. 

“ My grandmother died when I was nearly 
eighteen; and at her funeral the chaplain 
gave me his New Testament. I had never 
heard of my Lord Jesus Christ, and it was 
all new to me—every word. Oh, if I had 
only words to tell you what it was like for me 
to find out suddenly that Jesus Christ had 
lived in this world, and died to save us! 
There was so much I had to be saved from ; 
and Matthias had never been sure that his 
God would receive me. I had found my 
Lord, and it was all a new life to me. Then 
I went to a clergyman, and told him I wanted 
to go to a school where I could learn all 
about Jesus Christ ; and he sent me to that 
school in the country, where Mrs. Stewart 
chose me to come to Hazelmount and be the 
village schoolmistress there. 

“T want to say that I scarcely ever thought 
of all my bad former life. Every day was 
so filled up with pleasant work, and I was so 
happy, that it seems to me now I had not 
m4 to think about it. Old Matthias Levi 
was so angry at me for becoming a Christian 
he never wrote to me ; and whenever the re- 
collection of him came across my mind I 
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drove it from me, because he had cursed my 
Lord, and was like the Jews that crucified 
Him. So it seemed to me then, but now I 
know better. He had never known Jesus 
Christ ; and the. people here, whom he thinks 
are Christians, are enough to make him hate 
Christianity. I have promised him I will 
never leave him, but will take care of him as 
if I was his daughter. 

“TJ think if I stay here with the people 
among whom I was born I may do them 
good, and win some of them to believe in 
Christ, for they do not know Him; they are 
like those who crucified Him; and He said, 
‘ Father, forgive them; they know not what 
they do.’ I have money enough for myself, 
and I can give all my time to them. If that 
is what God will have me to do, I shall be 
a better servant to Him perhaps, and I shall 
be happier by-and-by, perhaps, in this miser- 
able and wicked place than if I lived at 
Hazelmount, which is like Paradise to me. 
Oh, yes ! I begin to see that our Lord, though 
He was a man of sorrows, was happier here, 
saving the world, than if He had stayed for 
ever in heaven at the right hand of God. 

“Do not think that if any of you had 
asked me any questions I should not have 
told you. I was not wilfully silent. But 
what else could I have done than what I did? 
As soon as I knew about Jesus Christ I loved 
Him and believed in Him, and He forgave 
my sins, and saved me from all my misery. 
I could not blot out all those years when I 
knew nothing. 

“George Bassett was not my lover. I 
always dreaded him, and hid myself away 
from him; but he kissed me once against 
my will. I was only seventeen then. 

“This is what I have to say to you. I 
shall not see any of you again, because I 
know how degraded I must seem in your 
sight. But, oh, do not think more hardly of 
me than you need think! Be a little sorry 
for me, because my life was all spoiled before 
it was in my own hands. Yet it is not. all 
spoiled; that was a wrong thing to say. 
Nothing can alter the love my Lord has for 
me, and I can be His servant anywhere. If 
the gate of my Paradise is closed against me, 
He has opened the gate of heaven to all 
believers,” 

“I see what her life has been pretty clearly, 
poor child !” said Mr, Arnold, folding up the 
letter. 

“Very sad!” responded Mrs. Armold; “but 
nothing can alter the fact that she was born 
amidst vice and sin—amongst the lowest of 
the low. She could never come here to be 








Philip’s wife and the mother of his children, 
That could never be. We owe some duty 
to our ancestors, and to our descendants,” 

Neither Mr. Arnold nor Philip made any 
reply ; but when later in the day she asked 
her husband for Carola’s letter, he said he had 
given it to Philip, and she did not think it 
wise to reopen the subject with him. 


CHAPTER XX.—LONDON ROUGHS. 


From the moment when Carola had given 
her evidence there had been no doubt of what 
George Bassett’s sentence would be ; and his 
comrades had only lingered to hear the sen- 
tence of death pronounced upon him, and see 
how he bore it. ‘There was a deep-seated 
feeling of resentment and indignation at Ca- 
rola’s treachery, as they called it. Both men 
and women were angry; the more so as the 
murder had taken place so long ago that 
justice seemed, after all these years, to be 
merely vengeance. If George Bassett had 
been caught red-handed, and she had given 
her unfavourable testimony at once, the ani- 
mosity excited by it would have been less. 
But that he should have escaped for over 
four years, and been taken at last, magnified 
the dreaded power of the law too much for 
them. 

Carola had borne no part in his fate, except 
giving her unwilling evidence ; but his sen- 
tence of death weighed upon her terribly. 
She knew that she could not in any way 
have avoided it, for he had himself set the 
machinery of the police in motion to discover 
her, But none the less, as the slow days 
crept by, the oppression of his fatal doom 
almost effaced the remembrance of Hazel- 
mount and Philip Arnold. In her little garret 
there was nothing to occupy her, and for hours 
together her busy hands were forced to be 
still, and her yet busier brain was filled with 
bewildered and almost hopeless thoughts. 
This was, indeed, the valley of the shadow 
of death to her. 

. During those days she did not venture to 
show herself abroad, for the first time she 
went out into the street she met none but 
scowling faces, and even those who had been 
in bygone days most friendly turned away 
from her without speaking. Soon after she 
returned to her garret a young policeman 
entered Matthias Levi's shop. 

“‘ Just keep Carol indoors a bit,” he said ; 
“there’s spite against her, and she’d hardly 
ha’ got back safe if I hadn’t bin followin’ her 
all the time.” 

But Carola was scarcely aware of the ill- 
will that prevailed against her, and Matthias 
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took care not to speak of it. The only re- 
source her active brain had, and the only 


tapping of his hammer as she prepared sup- 
per in the room overhead, moving to and fro 


relief for her sad thoughts, was in planning | with sad and listless steps, for her heart had 


schemes of help and good-will for her old 


| been very heavy all day, and the springs of 


neighbours in their degradation and misery. | life had been troubled to their depths. But 
The cries of little children rang in her ears, | suddenly, as her shadow fell, across the win- 
and her whole heart yearned over them, as if | dow, a wild yell rose from the street below, 


she could gather them all into her arms and | 


soothe their childish griefs. 


She was impa- | missed striking her. 


and a stone crashing through the panes just 
She heard Matthias 


tient for the hour to come ; but while George | calling, “ Carol, Carol !” in a voice of agony, 
Bassett’s fate trembled in the balance she | and the instant after his white head and scared 


must wait, weeping and praying—the com- 
mon lot of women. 

Some languid efforts were being made to 
get the death-sentence commuted into penal 
servitude for life; but there were no extenuat- 
ing circumstances, unless the length of time 
between the crime and its penalty could be 
considered one, Knots of angry men and 
women discussed George Bassett’s chances at 
the street-corners, and laid bets upon them in 
the gin-palaces. ‘The women were still more 
bitter against Carola than the men. She had 
come back to them a lady; she, Carola, who 
was no better than themselves, and she had 
come to betray her sweetheart instead of 
saving him. She would have been a heroine 
among them had George Bassett got off 
through her evidence, even if they had known 
it to be false. The old Jew had never been 
popular with them; chiefly because he was 
a Jew. They cursed him and his house as 
they passed by his little shop, and Matthias, 
with the traditions of centuries of persecu- 
tions behind him, grew more timid and 
affrighted as the days went by. So long as 
there was any hope of a reprieve this fury 
smouldered. But at length the morning came 
when many of them made a pilgrimage to the 
open space lying about Newgate, in order to 
see the black flag unfurled against the grey 
sky as the signal that all was over. . The rest 
of the day was spent in drinking, until, as the 
January night drew in, the street was thronged 
from end to end with savage half-drunken 
men and women, and with idle lookers-on 
who ran in from other streets to see what 
would happen. 

The old Jew, with his instinct of coming 
peril, closed the little shop’ at a very early 
hour, and made the door secure with its 
heavy bar. .He sat within still working at his 
bench, and listening to the growing tumult in 
the street. He said nothing to Carola, for 
why should the girl be alarmed or grieved 
when, perhaps, the disturbance would pass 
Over, or the police come in sufficient force 
to protect them and control the threatening 
crowd? She could hear the soft, regular 








face appeared at the top of the narrow stair- 
case, 

“Put the lamp out, my darling,” he cried ; 
“quickly now, and say nothing. Make no 
noise, my daughter. Hush! Listen to the . 
noise the Christian dogs are making.” y 

It was a sound so awful that Carola never 
forgot it; those mingled yells and groans 
and hisses of cruel hatred. More missiles 
were crashing through the window, and the 
mob was battering against the shop-door 
below. There was no light in the room, 
except that which came in from the street 
lamps and a faint glow from the fire; but in 
it she could see the old Jew’s haggard face 
scowling with a hatred as bitter as any that 
could be felt by the enraged crowd outside. 
He was anathematising them too—them and 
their God. Carola turned swiftly away and 
hid herself in the garret. The uproar was 
somewhat muffied here ; she could not dis- 
tinguish the uttered curses; but still she 
could hear the brutal roar of man’s cruelty 
and hate. 

She stood by the window looking down upon 
the river spangled with many lights, as she 
had so often seen them when she was a child. 
Sorrowfully, yet resignedly, she had been 
thinking of making this garret her permanent 
home, while she took care of old Matthias 
and devoted herself to the help and comfort 
of her old companions. Perhaps it was for 
this, she thought, to serve them in this way, 
that God had first taken her away to teach 
and train her, and then brought her back 
again in such a manner as to. leave no other 
career open to her. “Not my will but 
Thine be done,” she had said amid her tears. 
But these were the people to whom she was 
willing to give up her life—these who were 
clamouring madly against her. She had 
never witnessed any outbreak like this in 
her girlhood among them, and the uproar 
was against herself and old Matthias. ; 

“All right, Carola!” he shouted at last ; 
“the police are come. I couldn’t believe 


there’d be much damage done here in 
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The onset had lasted less than half an 
hour; but every pane of the window was 
broken, and stones and bricks were scattered 
about the floor when Carola went down into 
the room below. Matthias was gone to 
admit the police as soon as they should 
knock at the door. The fire was smoulder- 
ing in the grate, for she did not dare yet to 
stir it into a blaze; but she could see the 
broken table on which she had laid the 
supper, and the shivered fragments of the 
lamp and dishes she had placed upon it. 
Presently two policemen came up-stairs, and 
lit up the room with their bright lanterns. 

“We partly guessed what work there’d 
be,” said one of them. “ You’d better not 
have stopped here, Carol; it isn’t safe for 
you. What made you come back here?” 

“T didn’t know they hated me,” she an- 
swered with a sob. 

“ They hate you like poison now, at any 
rate,” he said; “it’s what was to be ex- 
pected ; and, if you'll take my advice, you'll 
make yourself scarce here. Your life’s not 
worth a brass farthing if you will stay in this 
place ; for we can’t be always watching after 
you. The old Jew had better go too, for 
he’s not over poplar. George Bassett had 
his friends, and his friends has their feelings, 
and what’s the good of staying in a place 
where you’d be open to an attack like this 
any night o’ the week? They'll never forgive 
you or forget you.” 

“TI thought I could do them good,” cried 
Carola ; “it’s only because they don’t know 
that they do such things. I thought I could 
teach them better.” 

“They'll never learn anything good from 
you now,” answered the policeman. 





“We'll go away, Carol,” said Matthias 
tremulously. 
and I couldn’t give any one in charge, 
It isn’t worth while to try to get revenge. It’s 
hard on us; but we had better go, if the 
police ‘ill let us get away. It’ud kill me if 
you went away, and I lost you again; and 
if you must go I'll go. Don’t forsake me, 
my dear. I’m a poor man, and very old; but 
I can work yet. Only take me away with you.” 

“Yes,” she answered, drawing his shaking 
hand through her arm, “ you and I must be 
together always now. I shall never leave you 
again, Matthias—never.” 

““Then you steal away quiet somewhere,” 
said the friendly policeman; “it ‘ill save 
murder, maybe. We've taken two or three 
of them; but if you’re not here to appear 
against them, why, they'll come off easier, 
and you'll be safe. It’s only natural, after 
all’s said and done.” 

The next day an old Jew marine-dealer, 
well known to Matthias Levi, came to the 
house to value and buy the scanty furniture 
it contained, leaving it to be fetched away 
after Matthias and Carola were gone. A 
policeman guarded the door all day; but 
late at night, when he was gone, all the 
neighbourhood being quiet, they stole away 
from the house, which had been Carola’s 
birth-place and his home for thirty years. 
The old Jew, trembling as if stricken with 
palsy, clung to Carola’s arm as they walked 





slowly down the silent street, and looked - 


back before they turned the corner which 
would shut it for ever from their sight. They 
did not know where to bend their steps ; but 
Matthias was willing to go anywhere, so that 
he was with Carola. 





‘BIRTH OF 


SUMMER. 


“ Out of weakness made strong.” 


¢ er she gently from the earth, 
Summer fair and strong ; 
But a baby at her birth, 

Sighing in her song. 


Tiny flush of forest green, 
Not a banner brave ; 
Timid blades in fields are seen, 





Rising from their grave. 


Shining, too, like peeping child, 
Coming by-and-by. 

Smiling little sunbeams, mild, 
Peep through curtained sky. 


Gently wakes victorious strength, 
Feeble at her birth; 

Reigning as a queen, at length, 
Over all the earth. 


So new life in souls is born, 
Hopes and wants are given, 

Babes, which doubt may see with scorn, 
Growing unto heaven. 


MARY HARRISON. 





“I didn’t see any of them, : 
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THE LOOKING-GLASS AND THE LAVER. 


By THE REv. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D 


“ And he made the laver of brass, and the foot of it of brass, of the looking-glasses of the women assembling, which 
assembled at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation.’”’”—Exopus xxxviii, 8. 


2 providing materials for the construction 

ot the tabernacle, the Israelites responded 
most nobly to the call of the Lord delivered 
to them by Moses. With the utmost cheer- 
fulness and liberality they brought their free- 
will offerings every morning. Each person 
contributed whatever he possessed with a 
lavish hand and a generous heart. For awhile 
they were lifted above the bondage of the 
law ; the innate selfish Jacob character passed 
away from them, and they acted in a princely 
manner as the true Israel—the princes of 
God. They felt that they were accomplish- 
ing a work which should be a witness for 
many generations to the God of Heaven, not 
only among themselves but also among the 
surrounding nations ; and they were humbled 
and grateful that such as they were permitted 
to give for such a transcendent object. So 
great indeed was their zeal and munificence 
that they had actually to be restrained from 
giving—for the stuff which they brought was 
more than sufficient for the purpose. Fore- 
most among these princely givers were the 
women. As on a previous occasion they were 
most conspicuous in devoting their personal 
ornaments to the service of idolatry for the 
construction of the golden calf, so now they 
were the most large-hearted and open-handed 
in giving up their bracelets, ear-rings, rings, 
and jewels of gold for the construction of the 
tabernacle. These personal ornaments, which 
if worn by themselves would have enhanced 
and drawn attention to their own charms, 
they gladly sacrificed for the use and adorn- 
ment of the costly shrine in which the God 
of their fathers was to be worshipped in the 
beauty of holiness. 

Even their costly and much-valued mirrors 
werenotwithheld. Unlike our looking-glasses 
made of silvered glass, which did not come 
into use till the thirteenth century, these 
primitive looking-glasses were made chiefly of 
an alloy of copper, tin, and lead, wrought 
with such admirable skill that it was capable 
of receiving the highest and most enduring 
polish. The mirror itself was a round or 
pear-shaped plate, often encircled with a 
wreath of leaves, or adorned with figures 
engraved upon the rim; and it was attached 
to a handle often carved with some elegant 
form of life. Numerous sfecchi of this kind 
have been found in Etruscan tombs, retaining 
their polish so brightly as sometimes to fit 
them for their original purpose ; and having 


‘ 





on their disks scenes of Etruscan life and 
manners, and representations or symbols of 
the national faith, illustrated by inscriptions 
in the native character, they have been well 
called by Bunsen “a figurative dictionary,” 
eminently useful to the archzologist for the 
light they throw upon the creed and history 
of this ancient and most mysterious race. In 
Japan certain metal mirrors have acquired a 
magic fame, and are brought to this country 
as curiosities, on account of the figures which 
shine through them when seen in a certain 
light, while directly viewed they reflect only 
on their polished surface the face that looks 
into them. 

The specula of the Hebrew women were 
brought with them from Egypt, and doubtless 
formed part of the spoil which the Israelites 
took from the Egyptians at the time of the 
Exodus. In that country they were used 
not only in domestic economy, but also 
in the idolatrous worship of the temples; 
and probably the Hebrew women who as- 
sembled at the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation had adopted this custom, and 
worshipped the God of Israel as the Egyptian 
women worshipped Isis or Anubis, dressed 
in linen garments, holding a sistrum in their 
right hand and a mirror in their left. With 
these bronze looking-glasses Bezaleel and 
Aholiab, the artists of the tabernacle, con- 
structed the laver which stood at the door of 
the sacred tent, in which the priests were re- 
quired to wash their hands and their feet 
when they went into the Shrine to minister 
before the Lord. 

It is not without deep significance that 
this holy vessel, typical of spiritual cleansing, 
should have been formed of such materials. 
And if the looking-glasses had previously 
been employed in the service of idolatry, 
the circumstance affords another striking 
example of the Divine economy which 
constructed the tabernacle itself and insti- 
tuted its rites in large measure upon the 
models of the Egyptian religion; which has 
always poured its higher truths into moulds 
with which men -had been familiar before ; 
and has brought out of the false system the 
measure of truth which it contained, and 
which made it influential and suitable to 
human needs, setting its seal upon the truth 
and issuing it with a brighter image, a sharper 
outline and a more paramount authority from 
its own mint. The false ancilia of man’s 
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forging, reflected in some degree, if they did women, assemble at the door of the taber- 
not distort, the true image of heaven. The | nacle, who are diligent in the performance of 
things which the heathen saw in them were | every religious duty, and have a pious reputa- 
not optical illusions of the soul, but images | tion among their fellow men—when they 
of great and enduring realities. And by the | gaze into this looking-glass have to confess 
adoption of these in the worship of the God | | that they are vile and ‘polluted, and that their 
of Israel, He emphatically showed that His | own righteousness is as filthy rags. In the 


religion, so far from having no relation with | courts “of God’s house the visions of their 





anything that went before, was the substance | 


of the world’s dream, the fulfilment of man’s | 


hope, the revelation of the transcendent wis- 
dom which had been kept secret from the 


own comeliness which please them in human 
society are dispelled, and they learn lessons 
of a humbling but wholesome nature, and are 


| conscious that He who looks at the heart 


beginning of the world, after which in their | cannot be deceived by the appearances which 
blindness the nations were consciously or un- | impose upon man. So was it with the godly 
consciously groping. The mystic mirrors of | men of old who in the truest sense assembled 
the Egyptians which caught the dim unsatisfy- | | at the door of the tabernacle, and had com- 
ing likenesses of their gods many and lords | munion with God face to face. Job had 
many, which the Hebrew women used to | been considered and called a perfect man 
better purpose and in a higher and holier | comparatively ; he stood the severe tests to 
service, were melted down and moulded into | which Satan had subjected him, and was 


the bronze laver of the tabernacle, in whose 
waters the worshipper should wash and be 
clean, and thus have the blessedness of the 
pure in heart and life, who should see the 
living and true God. These mirrors, in which 
the women of the Hebrew congregation 
saw their features passively reflected, were 
adapted to their noblest purpose when they 
became the active agent in producing a purity 
and comeliness in which the Divine Being 
should see the reflex of His own image in 
which humanity had been created. The whole 
transaction is a most beautiful and expressive 
symbol of the vast difference between the 
beauty which man sees in himself, and the 
beauty which God induces in him by the 
means of grace. In fact, the whole gospel 
scheme might be represented to the eye pic- 
torially by these two emblematical objects— 
the looking-glass and the laver; for it shows 
us to ourselves and it cleanses us from our- 
selves. 

1. Let us look, in the first place, at the 
gospel as a mirror showing us to ourselves. 
Contemplating the features of our character 
in our own natural looking-glass, we are satis- 
fied with the image that is reflected there. 
Comparing ourselves with ourselves we have 
no sense of contrast ; we come upto our own 
ideal ; we realise our own standard of good- 
ness. Comparing ourselves with others we are 
raised in our own estimation ; we see many 
guilty of meannesses and follies which we 
should scorn. We feel like the self-righteous 
Pharisee in the temple, and thank God that 
we are not as other men, or as the publican 
beside us. But the gospel is the divine 
mirror in which we see our true image re- 
flected. Even those who, like the Hebrew 








proved to be true gold. But the revelation 
of heaven disclosed the dross that was mingled 
with it, and caused him to exclaim, “ I have 
heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear, but 
now mine eye seeth Thee, wherefore I abhor 
myself and repent in dust and ashes.” A 
similar effect was produced upon the mind 
of Isaiah by the vision of God’s holiness in 
the temple. He had previously denounced 
the iniquity of Israel, as if he himself had 
nothing to do with it, as one standing on a 
pedestal high above its polluting waves ; but 
now he realises that he himself is personally 
and deeply implicated in it, and he cries out 
in great distress of soul, “Woe is me! for I 
am undone ; because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and dwell among a people of unclean 
lips, for mine eyes have seen the King, the 
Lord of Hosts.” When Daniel, the man 
greatly beloved, saw in a vision the ineffable 
glory of God, he exclaimed, “‘ My comeliness 
is turned in me into corruption ;” and the 
impulsive Peter, when the consciousness of 
the Divine presence like a lightning flash dis- 
closed the dark depths of his nature to him, 
on the occasion of the miracle in the Sea of 
Galilee, said, “Depart from me, for I am a 
sinful man, O Lord.” And so is it still. 
The holiness of God, as it is revealed to us in 
the face of His Son Jesus Christ, is the best 
mirror in which to see reflected our own 
sinful image. That holiness is the part of 
the Divine image which we have completely 
lost in our fallen state. Every human being 
can form some conception, fainter or clearer, 
according to his own moral condition, of the 
other attributes of God—His justice, wisdom, 
power, goodness, mercy, love; because of 
these qualities there are still traces remain- 
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ing in human nature, and even in their ashes 
live their former fires. But the image of 
God's holiness has completely vanished from 
human nature, and, therefore, we have no 
materials within ourselves, from which, ac- 
cording to the primeval law by which we 
make God in our own image, to construct 
the idea of holiness as ascribed toGod. This 
power is’ the peculiar prerogative of the re- 
newed mind, to which the Holy Spirit gives 
back the original image in which it was created. 
And the holiness of God thus realised is that 
which, more than anything else, convinces 
the soul of sin. When the pure searching 
light of His law shines into our hearts, how 
defiled and unworthy do many things appear 
which before were regarded as clean and 
good! What secret unsuspected sins are 
made manifest. like the myriad motes which 
float in the sunbeams that enter a dark room! 
How true it is, that those who are ignorant 
of God are ignorant of themselves! They 
assume a sort of easy average morality, and 
form a very favourable judgment of them- 
selves and others. . But those who know God 
know ‘themselves. Referring all things to 
Him who is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity, who cannot look upon sin, in whose 
sight the very heavens are not clean, their 
standard of judgment is raised to the very 
highest ; and judged by this lofty ideal, the 
best merely human character comes lament- 
ably short. 

lt is worthy of remark that the gospel 
does not create human corruption. It is 
but a mirror that has shown it to us most 
clearly and fully, There are, indeed, numer- 
ous intimations of this truth in the Old Testa- 
ment, particularly in the Psalms; but the 
full disclosure of it was reserved for the 
gospel; just as there are intimations of a 
future life in the Old Testament, but it 
is in the New Testament only that life and 
immortality are clearly brought to light. 
The doctrine of the ruin of man belongs 
especially to the gospel. It is there fully 
brought to light for the first time. 


of its rules, of the external manifestations of 
sin that appeared to the senses. It was only 
when sin blossomed and fruited, as it were, 
so that all men could see its true nature, that 
the law interfered. There might be malice 
to men and alienation from God in the heart ; 
but the law did not step in with its punish- 
ment till there was an outward breach of the 
second table or a patent lapse into idolatry ; 
just as there might be leprosy lurking in the 





The law | 
took cognisance only of outward violations | 








life, but the restraints of the law only came 
in when leprosy had unmistakably declared 
itself by outward marks on the face and 
hands. The. Mosaic economy taught that 
contact with death and uncleanness would 
ceremonially defile an Israelite ; but it did 
not teach, except by implication, that the 
nature of the sinner was depraved—that out 
of the heart proceed the things that really 
pollute a man. And the reason of this is 
obvious. If the law had declared the 
complete ruin of the whole man, and at 
the same time had commanded men to 
obey its precepts, and so work out their 
own righteousness by their own efforts, it 
would have been as self-contradictory as the 
conduct of the physician who pronounced 
his patient incurable and at the same time 
prescribed to him a regimen meant to restore 
his health. In such a case the law would 
only bind the soul with firmer chains and 
tantalize .it with streams that would dry up 
and fruits that would wither at its touch. 
The full disclosure of man’s ruin, therefore, 
was only made when He was revealed who 
was to remove it by His obedience and 
death. And so it is still in the experience 
of the Christian. The full revelation of sin 
comes with the revelation of Christ’s atone- 
ment. The Spirit convinces of sin at the 
same time that He convinces of righteous- 
ness. Were the corruption of our nature 
revealed to us without the corresponding 
revelation of the righteousness of Christ justi- 
fying the ungodly who believe, the knowledge 
would drive us to despair. But no sooner is 
our sin shown to us than the Saviour, who 
can take away our sin, is made known to us. 
No sooner do we see our Saviour than we 
see our lost, ruined, miserable condition. 
And all through the Christian life, while the 
heart learns to loathe itself the Saviour be- 
comes more precious; and as the Saviour 
becomes more precious, so does the sense of 
sin become more painful. The gospel is thus 
a mirror revealing to us our true character, 
the lowest depths of our sinfulness, because 
it reveals to us the mode of purification and 
deliverance. 

It might seem unnecessary to say what 
is so simple and self-evident, that the con- 
templation of our own image in this divine 
looking-glass of itself can produce no moral 
change in us. And yet there are many 
professors of religion who imagine that by 
the mere confession of sin they are spiritually 
benefited, that by the mere cry of “ Unclean, 
| unclean,” in their public and private devo- 


blood and poisoning the very fountain of | tions, they are magically cleansed from their 
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spiritual leprosy. They look into the mirror of 
the gospel, and they see their own vile image 
reflected ; and they suppose that gazing upon 
this image, and describing what they see, is 
all that their religion demands of them. 
They have a sort of “acquiescent self-re- 
proach,” which reconciles the mind to the 
sinfulness it confesses and the corruption it 
laments, as if this were a stereotyped and 
normal state of things that could not be 
remedied. But this is obviously an abuse of 
the mirror. It is necessary that a man should 
not only know himself, but also a way of 
escape from himself, lest he should sink into 
chronic and indolent despair, or grow to 
tolerate, and even take pride in, the evil 
which he does not remove. The mirror 
must lead to the laver. Having learned 
what our true condition is, we must cease to 
look at ourselves, and have recourse to the 
cleansing bath which God has provided in 
the gospel for the sinner conscious of his 
sin. The fact that the laver was made of 
the looking-glasses teaches this practical 
lesson to us. We see our impurity in order 
that we may apply for cleansing. Our un- 
comeliness is revealed to us for the very 
purpose of causing us to seek for the beauty 
of holiness. 

2. The laver made of the looking-glasses 
of the women stood in the court of the 
tabernacle between the altar of burnt-offering 
and the door of the holy place. It was kept 
continually filled with pure water, and the use 
of it was to enable the officiating priests to 
wash their hands and feet when they entered 
the dwelling-place of the Lord—a ceremony 
which they might not neglect on pain of 
death. As the altar of burnt-offering, which 
stood at the entrance of the court, and at 
which the priests first ministered, testified 
that only by an avenue of death could God 
be approached by a sinner, that without 
shedding of blood there could be no remis- 
sion of his sins ; so the laver stood farther in, 
nearer the door of the tabernacle, and the 
priests next washed themselves at it, in token 
that without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord. The altar of burnt-offering removed 
the legal obstacle that lay in the way of a 
sinners access to God; the laver removed 
the moral. The one by the atonement which 
it presented opened up the way to God; the 
other by the purification which it effected 
qualified the believer for coming into God’s 
presence. 

And viewed in this light, what an ex- 
pressive symbol is it of the spiritual foun- 
tain opened in the house of David for sin 





and uncleanness! The blood of the altar of 
burnt-offering and the water of the laver of 
purification both came out of the pierced 
side of the crucified Redeemer. The idea of 
the altar and the idea of the laver are both 
united and implied in the blood of sprink- 
ling that speaketh better things than the 
blood of Abel ; that does not merely remove 
ceremonial and superficial defilements, but 
penetrates to the very source of corruption, 
and completely removes it. In the Levitical 
economy no washing was permitted to the 
priests, except what took place at the sacred 
vessel of the tabernacle appointed for the 
purpose. And so it is the precious blood of 
Christ alone that can wash away our sins, 
and give us that purity of heart which shall 
enable us to see God. No penitential tears 
can wash away the stain of a single sin. The 
waters of baptism may flow over us; the 
wine of the sacramental cup may be adminis- 
tered; penances and mortifications may be 
had recourse to, but all in vain ; our crimson 
and scarlet sins will prove indelible through- 
out all the painful process. 

Our Lord sent the blind man, whose eyes 
He opened, to the pool of Siloam, that he 
might wash, and thus have his cure com- 
pleted. The first object which his newly- 
acquired vision beheld was his own image 
reflected in the water. And is not this 
circumstance a type of what Jesus does still 
in the miracle of grace? It is the washing 
in His own blood that completely cures our 
blindness, and enables us to see ourselves as 
we truly are. The laver in which we are 
washed becomes the mirror in which we see 
our own reflection ; and the mirror of self- 
complacency, in which hitherto we sought to 
see visions of our own comeliness whereof 
to glory in the flesh, is converted into the 
fountain of life that is with Him in. whose 
light we shall see light, in which the discovery 
of our own vileness is overborne by the dis- 
covery of the surpassing, all-compensating 
loveliness of Him in whom God sees no 
iniquity in Jacob, and no perverseness in 
Israel. Formerly hearers of the word, but 
not doers of it, we were like a man beholding 
his natural face in a glass ; “ for he beholdeth 
himself and goeth his way, and straightway 
forgetteth what manner of man he was.” 
But now, washed in the blood of Jesus, 
sanctified by His Spirit, made new creatures 
in Him, “we all with open face beholding 
as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory 
to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.” 











VISIONS AND DREAMS. 


\ \ JE are ever visions seeing, Things we see are ever turning 


We are ever dreaming dreams, | Into things that are unseen ; 
As we watch the shadows fleeing, | And our hearts are ever yearning 
As we stand by running streams. Further faith and hope to glean. 





Shadows show us sin and sorrow And these visions we may cherish, 
Presently shall flee away, For we learn from Holy Writ, 

Rivers, as they run, remind us Without visions people perish, 
Mercies last from day to day. And by visions life is lit. 


If, as children, we are singing, 
Happy in life’s early gleams, 
We shall find our old age bringing 

Still more happy, sunset dreams. 





GENERAL 


[* ancient times a prophet cried: “ Run 

ye to and fro through the streets of 
Jerusalem, and see now, and know, and seek 
in the broad places thereof, if ye can find a 
man.” Hebrew scholars might probably give 
to the words a different interpretation from 
that which strikes the ordinary reader, To 
the plain English mind it seems that in those 
times such a thing as a man must have been 
very scarce in Jerusalem. And he is still 
very scarce in these modern days. For by the 
word man, emphatically used, is surely meant 
much more than an animal with two legs and 
two arms, a creature that can chatter and 
can laugh, What lifts the ideal man above 
the brute creation is not his upright form, 
however noble, nor yet his gift of speech, nor 
even reason—for scintillations of this last are 
evident in the noblest beasts. When we 
speak of a man in the highest sense we mean 
a soul to whom a world is open transcend- 
ing sight and sound. We mean one who 
“endures as seeing Him who is invisible ;” 
we mean a spirit to whom “ the inspiration of 
the Almighty has given wisdom ;” we mean 
one who in his grasp of eternal ideas is inde- 
pendent of pain or gratification, of praise or 
slander, of all accidents of life or death, be- 
cause he is filled with a sense of a divine 
mission and serves his own generation by the 
will of God. 

In this sense a man is as uncommon now 
as in the days of Jeremiah. But the English 
people have found one; their race has pro- 
duced him; and no better proof of its 
divinely inspired vitality could be given. We 
speak, of course, of Charles George Gordon 
—“ Chinese Gordon,” as he is called— 
Crimean Gordon as he once was; African 
Gordon as he afterwards became—the friend 
and champion of the oppressed, the con- 
queror and ruler of the oppressor over half 
the world, from the farthest East to Central 
Africa. The ignorant who hear so much talk 
of Gordon sometimes ask what has he done? 
It would be a much more significant question 
to ask what he has been, and what he is. 
For this, more than anything else, is his con- 
tribution to the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of the world,—the living truth he 
embodies in himself, that character is greater 
than gold, or cunning, or expediency, or in- 
trigue; ay, mightier than bayonets, or eighty- 
ton guns. Yet it is true that men for the 


most part can only recognise character by 
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GORDON. 
A Christian Hers. 
By HENRY C. EWART. 


what it achieves ; and it is by Gordon’s deeds 
and endurance that we know what he is. It 
will be desirable, therefore, to sketch in the 
briefest possible manner the outline of his 
career before we make further comment upon 
the lessons embodied in his person. 

General Gordon was born at Woolwich, in 
January, 1833. His father was an officer in 
the Royal Artillery. Of his education and 
the particular influences brought to bear upon 
him in his childhood, little if any informa- 
tion has been made public. But all we 
know about him would suggest that from 
early life he must have been impressed with 
the strong, divine rule in which the world is 
held, and against which human self-will and 
passion beat themselves in vain. Yet this 
solemn sense of eternal order seems from his 
earliest days to have been combined with 
that sort of universal love manifested in the 
humanity of Christ. His story reads like 
that of one who has long felt himself an 
offering for the salvation of the world. It is 
not for us to reconcile spiritual characteristics 
of this kind with the sanguinary calling of a 
soldier. It is enough here to recognise the 
fact that, not in Gordon’s case only, but in 
that of Colonel Gardiner, of Sir Henry 
Havelock, and of many others, the most 
earnest religion has been united with a para- 
doxical devotion to the profession of war. 
The subject of the present notice has in later 
years been far more of a philanthropist, a 
statesman, a reformer of abuses, than a soldier; 
but at any rate, in the outset of life he re- 
ceived a commission in the Royal Engineers, 
and in the endof 1854 he joined the army 
before Sebastopol. In a very few months he 
so far distinguished himself as to attract the 
attention of many amongst his superiors. 
After assisting to lay down the new frontier 
line, consequent on the Treaty of Paris, he 
served for some time in China. He was 
present at the surrender of Pekin ; and after- 
wards made an adventurous journey far 
across the Celestial Empire towards the 
frontiers of Asiatic Russia. Meanwhile, 
what is known as the Taeping Rebellion was 
slowly eating away the resources and the orga- 
nization of Southern China. ‘The decrepit 
Imperial Government despaired of stopping 
the movement ; and at length besought the as- 
sistance of their military invaders from Europe. 

In 1863, on the recommendation of the 
British ambassador, an army, formerly com- 
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manded by an American adventurer, was 
placed under Major Gordon. He held this 
command for a little over a year; and in the 
course of that time the rebellion, which had 
distracted China for some years previously, 
was completely subdued. The internal poli- 
tics of that vast empire are too obscure for 
the judgment of any but a few experts, and 
it is mainly the confidence inspired by the 
character of the man, which constrains us to 
believe that the rebellion must have threa- 
tened a moral disorder and a social chaos 
even worse than the corrupt and effete rule 
of the Imperial court. At any rate, in this 
campaign it was much more the ascendancy 
of Gordon’s person, than any brilliant strategy, 
which accomplished the triumph. He not 
only trained and disciplined his soldiers, but 
seemed to transfer his own spirit to them. 
He deliberately exposed himself to the hot- 
test of the fight ; and when leading the way 
against the enemy, he carried neither sword 
nor pistol, but only a little cane to direct his 
men. Weshall leave our readers to determine 
for themselves the question suggested by his 
singular immunity from injury, but certain it 
is that he was only once wounded, while he 
was never defeated. The Chinese came to 
regard his little cane as a magic wand ; and 
they supposed his person to be guarded by 
some sacred spell. The impression he left 
on the leading men in China has never been 
effaced. To this day his memory is cherished 
as that of a heaven-sent hero ; and if he had 
died then, there is little doubt that thousands 
would have worshipped at his shrine. One 
of the chief reasons for the impression that 
he made was his indisputable and manifest 
purity of purpose. Mercenary and cunning 
as the Chinese often are, they can appreciate 
unselfish uprightness, because they are human. 
The proverb about “doing in Rome as Rome 
does,” is often cruelly abused. Leaders of 
men often fail because they think the degra- 
dation of those around them unworthy of 
high-principled devotion. Such has never been 
Gordon’s plan. Amongst Oriental liars and 
cringing African slaves, he has always held 
that truth, straightforwardness, and manliness 
were not only a sacred duty, but the highest 
policy. 

Gordon did not enrich himself by his 
Chinese services. In 1865 he returned to 
England, and spent some six years in his 
native land. In 1872 he met Nubar Pacha 
in Constantinople; and, owing to this ac- 
quaintance, he was in 1873 appointed to the 
government of a district in the Soudan under 
the Khedive of Egypt. His object in accept- 





ing this service is not altogether clear. He 
confesses as much himself in the letters that 
have been published by Mr. Birkbeck Hill. 
He had too much individuality of character 
to be content with ordinary employment. 
His faith in Divine Providence is so strong, 
that any obvious opening for useful activity 
is readily accepted by him as an indication 
of a Divine decree. He had hopes also, 
which, alas, were far from being entirely ful- 
filled, that he might help the miserable in- 
habitants of this district a few more steps 
onward in the path of progress. The work 
expected from him was the organization of a 
district lying along the upper reaches of the 
Nile, north of the Lake Albert Nyanza. He 
was to establish an efficient system of go- 
vernment, and to arrange for the collection 
of an adequate tribute. These two objects 
had, in the mind of Gordon, a relative im- 
portance the reverse of that which they had 
in the mind of the Khedive. An efficient 
government meant, for Gordon, just govern- 
ment ; and the establishment of this was of 
far more consequence than the collection of 
taxes. But order always brings with it some 
increase of. revenue: and thus the new 
Governor was able to a considerable extent 
to fulfil both expectations. Any attempt to 
describe the details of his operations would 
be futile ; for this we must refer readers to his 
own letters, or to the various biographical 
sketches called forth by the general interest 
in his extraordinary career. Ignorant at first 
of the Arabic language, often absolutely 
alone, without any one to interpret, for long 
periods bereft of all European assistance, he 
succeeded, by strength of will, graciousness 
of manner, fairness and conciliation, in ob- 
taining the friendship of hostile tribes, in 
circumventing the slave-dealers, and in estab- 
lishing a strong chain of posts along the part 
of the river under his charge. He was unable 
to reach the Lake Albert Nyanza, but when 
political events led to his return in 1879, the 
peace, order, and confidence he had estab- 
lished promised a much better fate for the 
inhabitants of his district than seems likely 
now to be realised. Our purpose in this 
brief sketch is not so much to narrate events 
as to enforce the lessons that are taught by 
such a life. 

And, first of all, what strikes us in reading 
his own letters is the profound possession of 
his whole being with the sense of Divine 
direction and inspiration. It is very possible 
thatsome points in Gordon’s religious opinions 
would repel others who are no less animated 
| by faith in the common Lord; and it is of 
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course understood thatin calling attention to 
the most noticeable features of his character, 
our purpose is to illustrate the man, and not 
to discuss or to endorse his ideas. This 
remark is rendered necessary most of all 
perhaps by Gordon’s strong belief in the de- 
termination of everything by a Divine pre- 
destination. “No comfort,” he says, “is 
equal to that which he has, who has God for 
his stay ; who believes, not in words, but in 
fact, that a// things are ordained to happen, 
and must happen. He who has this has 
already died, and is free from the annoyances 
of this life.” This frame of mind is so 
habitual that it is close to the surface of con- 
sciousness even in his lighter moments, and 
amongst his most trivial annoyances. Not 
only when he loses companions in fight, or 
when threatened with illness, does he take 
comfort in the sense of Divine ordination ; 
but even when put out of temper by the 
carelessness of servants. A German follower 
dropped one of his valued rifles into deep 
water, “You are a born idiot of three years 
old!” shouts Gordon. “How dare you 
touch my rifle?” ‘‘ However,” he adds, in his 
account of the occurrence, “as it was or- 
dained to be lost, I soon got over it.” This 
feeling of an all-embracing predestination is 
somewhat strangely accompanied by a grim 
humour that perpetually contrasts the petti- 
ness of man with the grandeur of the Supreme 
Power around and above him. One stormy 
evening he noticed a poor black woman 
struggling through the wind and rain, and 
sent a man to conduct her intoa hut. “ Next 
morning,” he says, “passing through the 
gateway, I saw your and my sister lying dead 
in a pool of mud. Her black brothers had 
been passing and passing, and had taken no 
notice of her. So I went and ordered her to 
be buried and wenton. In the midst of the 
high grass was a baby about a year or so old, 
left by itself. It had been out all night in 
the rain, and had been left by its mother— 
children are always a nuisance. I carried it 
in, and seeing the corpse was not moved, I 
sent again about it, and went with the men 
to have it buried. ‘To my surprise and 
astonishment she was alive. After consider- 
able trouble I got the black brothers to lift 
her out of the mud, poured some brandy 
down her throat and got her into a hut with 
a fire, having the mud washed out of her 
sightless eyes. She was not more than sixteen 
years of age. Thereshe now lies. I cannot 
help hoping she is floating down with the 
tide to her haven of rest. I dare say you 
will see—in fact, sure you will see—your 











black sister some day, and she will tell you 
about it, and how Infinite Wisdom directed 
the whole affair. I know this is a tough 
morsel to believe ; but it is true.” 
Notwithstanding Gordon’s strong faith in 
predestination he has quite as earnest a faith 
in the power of prayer; and this again he 
applies to the most ordinary events of life. 
Struggling to drag some boats called nuggars 
up the rapids, he writes, “ Your brother prays 
the nuggars up, as he used to do the troops 
when they wavered in the breaches in China; 
but often and often the ropes break, and itis 
all to be done over again. However, I feel 
sure that we shall have fully made known to 
us the mystery of these matters.” 
Theunconventional character of his religion 
is apparent on every page of his letters. He 
is deeply impressed with the feeling that the 
worldly favour now shown toward the outward 
forms of Christianity endangers its original 
purity and power. Especially he is revolted 
by the idolatry of respectability, and reputa- 
tion, and comfort, too often characteristic of 
outwardly flourishing churches. “TI will tell 
you a story,” he says, “of eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight years ago. There was a work- 
man of Bethlehem who did not agree with 
the great teachers of an old religion, who 
answered them roughly, and who did not con- 
form to their views, or pay them the attention 
to which they were accustomed. He was 
always in the slums with very dubious cha- 
racters. This annoyed the church class. 
‘Why do you frequent those slums?’ He said, 
‘These slums need me to go to them; for 
they are sick at heart, and I bear them good 
news. I tell them they are worth something, 
in spite of their ill deeds. I tell them their 
God is a merciful God, and that He has 
worked out their salvation for them, not for 
their merits.’. . . . His strong rebukes were 
against the white-robed, clean, respectable 
people who thought they were everything 
that was good because they had prayer-meet- 
ings and sacrifices, and washed their hands 
before eating. Well, you know this story. The 
good people could not bear the home thrusts 
they received, and so they murdered him.” 
It is remarkable that while thus firm in his 
own faith, he is strongly impressed with the 
reality of some spiritual power in the most 
opposite, the most incongruous, and even the « 
most degraded forms of religion. Thus, shortly 
before a disaster that happened to a small 
troop of his followers, he had seen native 
magicians performing their spells against 
him ; afterwards he writes concerning this 
incantation that, “ somehow from the earnest- 
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ness they showed he had some thought of 
misgiving on account of them.” “These 
prayers,” he adds, “ were earnest prayers for 
celestial aid, in which the Prayer knew he 
would need help from some unknown power 
to avert danger. That the native knows not 
the true God is true ; but God knows him, and 
moved him to pray, and answered his prayer. 
‘ The horse is prepared for the day of battle, 
but the victory is of the Lord.’” These ex- 
tracts are quite sufficient to prove the re- 
marks with which we set out, that the chief 
interest of Gordon’s career lies in the evi- 
dence it affords of the supremacy of moral 
and spiritual character over all other human 
capabilities and gifts. 

In the difficult and perplexing work on 
which he is now engaged it is impossible he 
should escape criticism, and he would be the 
last to claim infallibility. But some misjudg- 
ments have arisen from a misunderstanding 
of the scope of his commission. He has 








gone, not so much to carry out an English 
policy, but rather to restore to the inhabitants 
of the Soudan an opportunity for deciding 
their own policy for themselves. Under 
these circumstances it would have been im- 
possible for him to carry out a law against 
slavery which does not come into operation 
till 1889. The mere fact of the surrender 
of the Soudan by Egypt necessarily abrogates 
that law. And all that Gordon has done is 
to admit this. But to suppose that he has 
in the least degree relaxed his hatred to 
slavery would be to do him a grave injustice. 
His firm conviction is that the only way to 
put down African slavery is to stop the 
traffic in slaves. If the vast interior were 
guarded against men-stealers, and if the ports 
on the Red Sea were sealed against them, 
the institution would perish of inanition. To 
effect the former General Gordon proposes 
himself to go to the Congo district. The 
latter work he leaves to the British navy. 





A WORD BY THE WAY. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT, 


’ was one of the few hot days which we 
had during the August of 1882. The 
sunshine darting between the foliage fell fleck- 
ing the boles of the birch-trees and the trunks 
of the firs with patches of brightness. The 
sandy paths gleamed white. The lichen cling- 
ing to the stones was golden on the bluish 
grey boulders. The blackberry bushes were 
still, here and there, sprinkled with snowy 
blossoms, and yet more often showed the red- 
ness of their flexible shoots as they threw them- 
selves out in wild abandon in the warm air. 

The herbage was mostly sparse and 
withered, but now and again the gurgling of 
a frequently unseen rivulet declared its pre- 
sence, not only by the liquid tinkle of its 
whisper, but also by the brilliancy of the 
green and red mosses, and the tasselled 
rushes, beneath whose roots it made its way, 
till coming to some fallen branch or cushiony 
hillock which obstructed its progress, the 
water spread itself out into a long brown 
pool, upon whose surface floated a few fallen 
leaves, and in whose shallowness the reflec- 
tions of the overbending ferns mingled them- 
selves confusedly with the grasses waving 
beneath the water. 

The woods were full of music, too; as 
nature ever is, but breathed in undertones. 
The hum of insects, the occasional twitter of 
birds—for the days of song were past—the 
crackle of twigs, the hop and rustle of a 








hare, the opening of buds, the chirp of the 
grasshopper and a hundred other sounds 
filled the New Forest with a sense of habita- 
tion ; and yet the path was, in truth, a lonely 
and somewhat unfrequented one;off the high- 
road. So thickly was it bestrewed with leaves 
and the husks of last year’s hazel nuts, that 
the foot fell softly, and the pedestrian brought 
no disturbing element into the peacefulness 
of the woodland. He wasa tired man, just 
come from the roar of the city’s traffic and 
the pressure of literary work on a well-known 
journal in London, and he was taking a 
much-needed rest in a way he well loved, by 
rambling through the beautiful New Forest, 
from Brockenhurst to Salisbury. When a much 
younger man, and when the warmth of that 
“first love,” whose after-growth lasts on 
through a Christian’s life—no matter how 
darkly the obscuring clouds may gather—was 
in its early glow, he resolved that he would 
never take a day’s pleasure, which he would 
not brighten by trying to do something for 
his Master ; and many tokens of that Master’s 
approval came to him—as one more came 
this August day. 

Our traveller walked leisurely on, enjoying 
at every step some fresh beauty, till he heard 
the sound of voices. 

He looked at his watch, it was near noon ; 
perhaps here was his opportunity. So turning 
aside and making his way past a few bushes 
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veiled in trailing clematis he came upon a 
flat oasis in the wood. 

A stick fire burnt beneath a pot, a donkey 
and a very old horse were tethered near, a 
tinker’s cart was backed into a juniper bush, 
and near it was pitched the /acho tan of 
a Romany chal; and there the gipsy himself 
was chinning the cost, in other words, cut- 
ting skewers, and two swarthy short-skirted 
women were moving about, while two scantily 
clothed children were playing on the ground 
with a cur dog of very low origin, but of 
immensely good temper. 

The group looked up with surprise as the 
stranger made his way towards them; the 
women glanced at a pile of tin-ware and 
pottery in the cart, and some remark passed 
between them ; the man held his knife sus- 
pended and, answered not to the cheerful 
greeting he received. However, this shyness 
did not last long, and a chat about the forest 
and its ways soon made them all friends. 
Then the traveller askked— 

“When do you have your dinner?” 

* About now, sir,” replied one of the wo- 
men, looking towards the fir-tree tops and 
noting where the sun stood, adding with a 
laugh which showed her white teeth, “the 
poor peoples’ clock is a big one.” 

“JT will walk about a bit while you dine, 
and then come back if you will let me, and 
read g little bit of the Bible to you. May 1?” 

“Yes, your honour, and welcome. It is 
not often the gentry folks comes to our tents, 
and we’re no scholars.” 

Away the traveller went, and in half an 
hour returned. 

The pot was off the fire, which was only 
kept alive by a few smouldering embers. 

The women sat down, the man lighted a 
short black pipe, and folding his arms left his 
skewers for the present; the children stood 
near, and the visitor being provided with a 
little stool, took his place amongst them. 

He opened his Testament, and asked 
himself, ‘‘ What shall I read?” Something 
about Jesus surely ; but what point in that 
most human yet most divine life would easiest 
reach these poor gipsy hearts? He idly 
turned the leaves, and as he thought he 
glanced up, and there, just opposite to him, 
was the face of the mother, dusky, and some- 
what thin, and her dark, melancholy eyes 
resting on his. She could not have been 


more than six or seven-and-twenty, and yet 
already hers was a worn and feeling coun- 
tenance—she had suffered—and the sad 
aftermath of past misery, the restlessness of 
loss, she was still reaping. 


And then he 





looked beyond this woman to the mysterious 
lines of the forest trees and the patient ass 
cropping the bushes near, and before him rose 
the vision of another mother, dusky and poor 
as this one, sitting, not under green English 
trees in our own sweet, soft summer, but 
journeying through a bare desert land, 
“going down into Egypt.” So he opened 
the book and read to the gipsies the second 
chapter of Matthew, and began at the thir- 
teenth verse, and then he talked to them 
about it. 

“ Have you ever, friends, thought of this?” 
he asked. ‘Some people say you came ages 
ago from this very land of Egypt, and that 
is why you are called gipsies.” 

“Ay, the gentleman speaks the truth,” 
said the man. “ I’ve heard my grandfather— 
and he was Kau/o roti—say, ‘such and such a 
thing was not the way of Egypt ’—meaning 
gipsy fashion.” 

“ What does the Rye say?” asked the 
younger woman. “Do you think; sir, we're 
from this land of Egypt ?” 

“Well, no! I think you came, maybe, 
through Egypt ; but I think your forefathers 
came a long way farther than that—from just 
as hot a country though. They talk your 
Romany words out there now.” 

But the man shook his head. ‘“ Depend 
on it, sir, we came from Egypt, and nowhere 
else—saving your presence.” 

** Well, it does not matter much, and any- 
how many of your people went there, and 
you see the good book says the Lord Jesus 
went there too. Just think—it would be 
about February, the rainy season there—all 
day long it rained, and Joseph walked along, 
and his young wife rode on an ass, such 
another as yours there, and in her arms, 
wrapped up in a shawl, and trying all she 
could to shelter Him from the rain, she held 
her baby—the Christ. There He was, a 
little infant, and she was weak and very sad 
at heart, for she knew the wicked king 
wished to kill her child; and, to save His 
life, she had set off on this journey down 
into Egypt. He was very tender and young, 
and she was feeding Him. What a miserable 
time they would have! They would stop as 
seldom as possible, and always in dread, 
But sometimes they must stop to rest the 
ass, and then His mother would try to cover 
Him up more warmly, and perhaps she would 
open her bundle, only to find the things in it 
wet too, and the poor child would cry, and she, 
all weak and trembling, would feed Him as 
she trudged along, her wet clothes clinging 
to her feet, and chilling her limbs, her heart 
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full of anxiety as she looked again and again 
at His little face and fancied He looked ill. 
And every horseman that passed gave her a 
start of fear, and she hid her little son, as 
though she had stolen Him, in her bosom ; 
but she could not hide Him from the cold, 
and the misery of that. journey she never 
forgot. Years afterwards, as they sat on the 
hill-side at Nazareth, and the cup-like valley, 
all glowing with flowers, lay below them, she 
would tell the Lord Jesus of that sad flight 
into Egypt, and the Lord Jesus, as He leant 
against His mother’s knee and listened to 
the story, thought He saw it all, and as with 
all His heart He loved His mother, the story 
sank down into His soul. As time went 
by He grew up a tall and noble young man, 
and; then He loved Mary still more for all 
her love to Him, and though now He knew 
also He was the Son of God, He did not 
forget this. .He knew He was the Redeemer 
of the whole world, that He had come to 
take all our sins upon Himself, and every 
day He felt that untold anguish, that awful 
struggle, drawing nearer and nearer. Yet 
He had a tender human heart, and never 
forgot His mother’s care. Only a short time 
before He died for us He turned to some 
sorrowing women who were listening to His 
solemn farewell warning. He looked at 
them, and He thought of his poor mother, 
and from His very heart came the kind words, 
‘Woe to them that give suck in those days ! 
Pray that your flight be not zm the winter. 
See how loving He was! He knew that 
the winter storms would add to their troubles. 
He thought, even with the cross coming so 
near, of those poor women’s comfort. And 
now He has assed the cross, and death is 
behind Him, and Jesus Christ, who is alive 
for evermore, fities you when you go plod- 
ding about in the cold and wet.” 

The reader had partly forgotten the gipsies, 
but a sob brought his glance back from the 
far-off desert land—upon which, in fancy, he 
was gazing—with its sand-heaps and lashing 
rain, through whose dimness Joseph was 
weariedly leading the ass, and Mary bent 
shelteringly over the little bundle on her 
knees. ‘This sob brought his vision back to 
the present, and to the glade of the New 
Forest, and swiftly, closer still, to the sad, 
thin face, and the dark eyes swimming in 
tears, of the gipsy mother before him. 

“Oh, sir! that was just the way with me,” 
she said. ‘ Our baby—and he was by far 
the ’andsomest of the lot—died with inflam- 
mation last March. I was a nourishing of 
him, too, just the way Mary was doing, and 





I got cold —terrible bad, and the milk 
seemed to do him no good; and we were 
out in Cambridgeshire, and it was terrible 
wet, and I could not keep the little ’un 
neither dry nor warm. Some days I thought 
I should have sunk down with tiredness 
myself; but I kept up for the baby’s sake, 
and at last we got to my mother’s, She ’ad 


|a bit of a cottage-house at Stoke New- 


ington; and my ’usband there he up and 
fetched the doctor to the boy, but it was all 
no use, and he died/ And all with the 
wet and cold of that tramp.” And the poor 
woman buried her face in her hands and 
wept. 

“She frets terrible about that little ’un, 
sir,’ said the father, in half apology. “I 
took ’im down into the country in the cart 
yonder, and got ’im buried in a werry 
pleasant green yard, near by where us camps 
sometimes ; and it’s only fair to say he cer- 
tainly were a werry ’andsome child.” 

“ Yes, my man did all he could, but 

“ But you miss the baby. Did you think 
how Jesus was feeling for you? Go and tell 
Jesus all about it. Talk to Him about your 
little one, it will ease your heart; and re- 
member He understands it all, He knows 
how you feel and how it happened, and is 
sorry for you, just as He was sorry for His 
own mother.” 

Then the visitor rose, and with friendly 
farewells went on his walk. 

Months passed. It was the second Sunday 
in May, 1883, the same gentleman was cross- 
ing aroad in Woodgreen, and met a woman de- 
cently dressed, but looking somehow different 
from the many others about her. She walked 
with too upright a carriage, too free a step, 
to be the child of cities. As they neared 
each other the woman stopped, and over her 
brown face broke a smile of recognition ; 
her white teeth gleamed, and into her dark 
eyes came a look of pleasure. 

“T think I know you, sir!” 

He smiled back. Yes, he certainly had 
seen that face before; but where? and how? 
The cheeks were rounder, the eyes more 
peaceful than when he had seen them 
before. 

“Yes,” he said doubtfully. “ Yes, I have 
seen you. Can you remember where ?” 

“That Ican. I’m the woman you talked 
to in the New Forest about the Lord Jesus 
being so sorry for His mother, and for all 
poor women who ‘ave little babies to 
nourish and to carry about in the wet. J 
never real knew about Jesus Christ till then, 
but I know Him now.” 


” 

















AT EASTER. 
By ARTHUR CLIVE. 
I. 


HROUGH the shadow to the sunlight 
Nelly goes her way; 


> 


All the land is sweet and flowery 
On this springtide day. 

There are showers of blossoms scattered 
For the happy maid, 

There are rays of glory shattered 


In the deepest shade. 


On goes Nelly, tripping gaily 
Through the arches dim, 

Singing softly, chanting sweetly 
Some old Easter hymn ; 

Singing of a world of brightness, 
Where no cloud is known, 

And the saints, in robes of whiteness, 


Standing round the Throne. 


Through the shadow to the sunlight, 
Gaily Nelly goes, 

Youth’s own gold is on her tresses, 
On her cheek the rose ; 

Through the dusky arches springing, 
Young, and strong, and gay, 





Always hoping, always singing, 
Nelly goes her way. 


II. 


Through the shadow to the sunlight, 
Nelly goes her way ; 

All the leaves are young around her, 
But her locks are grey ; 








In the unforgotten 
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Cowslips bloom once 
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Nelly’s steps are slow 
and feeble, 
Failing is her tone, 
Yet she sings of saints and angels 
Gathered near the Throne ; 
All her heart is filled with longing 


Mis... Ra maa oy ye 


For that home above, 


Mi 


uy || 


Where the ransomed ones are thronging 


Round the King they love. 





Through the shadow to the sunlight 
Slowly Nelly goes, 
From her eyes the light has faded, 
From her cheek the rose ; 
Through life’s gloomy portal groping 
Toa glorious day ; 
Always singing, always hoping, 
Nelly goes her way. 


ANECDOTES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 


EARLY METHODISTS. 


By S. W. CHRISTOPHERS. 


THIRD PAPER. 


Sk. name of John Wesley is associated 

with my earliest recollections. The 
door next to that of the house in which I was 
born was a massive one, with a heavy iron 
knocker. It was in a corner, behind a wing 
of the building, the gable end of which fronted 
the street. That old door bore marks of 
violence. It was curiously dinted, and often 
have I amused myself when a child by put- 
ting my fingers into the pits and hollows, 
wondering how they came there. In answer 
to my queries I had my first lesson in 
Methodist history, the story of John Wesley’s 
first visit to Falmouth. 

“ About three in the afternoon,” says he, 
“on July 4th, 1745, I went to see a gentle- 
woman who had long been indisposed. 
Almost as soon as I was set down the house 
was beset by an innumerable multitude of 
people. A louder or more confused noise 
could hardly be at the tcking of a city by 
storm. They quickly forced open the outer 
door, and filled the passage, only a wainscot 
partition was between us. Our lives were 
not worth an hour’s purchase. Some priva- 
teer’s men set their shoulders to the inner 
door and cried out, ‘ Avast, lads! avast!’ 
Away went all the hinges at once, and the 
door fell back into the room.” 

How often when a boy have I been in 
that passage when the self-same wainscot 
partition was still standing, and that self-same 
inner door, and that little parlour where, as 
the leaders of'the mob rushed in, they were 
confrontediby that calm, benevolent face, and 
felt the charm of Wesley’s voice as he said, 
“Here I amy which of you has anything to 
say tome? ‘To which of you have I done 
any wrong? To you? or you? or you?” 
and conviction touched them. 

I used to feelas if that little clerical figure 
and that hushing voice were still there ; and 
sometimes a creeping sense of awe would 
come over me, as I seemed to’see those 
furious men opening his way into the street, 
and listening to his appeals as he went from 
among them with not even a spot upon his 
clothes. . 

Forty years.after Wesley had been thus 
beleaguered in that house, its windows were 
full of eager faces watching to see him 
pass, under blessings from assembled multi- 
zudes. 








“It was a happy sight,” my father used 
to say. ‘All doors and windows were full, 
the street was crowded. At length he 
came in his carriage, not able to keep in the 
saddle as he used to do. About twenty 
preachérs were with him. They dismounted 
as they entered the town, and walked two and 
two, each man leading his horse. It was like 
a triumphal march. There was no voice, but 
smiles and doffed hats and waving of hand- 
kerchiefs; He had had his battling ; it was 
victory now.” 

“Tn the evening,” he tells us, “ I preached 
on the smooth top of the hill, at a small dis- 
tance from the sea.” 

“IT remember it,” said a saintly old woman 
to me as she was dying, near the spot on 
which he preached. “I was a child, but I 
have never forgotten that beautiful old man, 
in his gown and bands, with his hat in his 
hand, as he walked away at the close of the 
service. There were many of us girls there, 
we could not help it, he was so lovely. We 
got close to him as he walked, and some- 
times we touched his gown, and then going 
a little before him we curtseyed to him, and 
he put his hand on our heads. Yes; I seem 
to feel his touch now; and he blessed us—he 
blessed me.” 

The ancient town of Yarm was a favourite 
stopping-place during my early wanderings 
about the north of England. It had thena 
small brick Methodist preaching-house, built 
in John Wesley’s favourite style—it was an 
octagon. But they had marred the original 
design by putting up a lumbering gallery. 
Wesley would hardly have pronounced it to 
be what he said it was when he first preached 
in it—* by far the most elegant in England.” 
Perhaps he might have repeated what he once 
said “about the new house at Thirsk "—* Is 
it not an amazing weakness that when they 
have the most beautiful pattern before them 
all builders will affect to amend some- 
thing?” In the Yarm congregation, as I 
knew it, there was an old lady somewhat 
peculiar both in appearance and manner. 

“ I remember Mr. Wesley,” said she to me, 
“ and his last visit to Yarm. Come, and I 
will show you where he once held the quar- 
terly meeting for this part of Yorkshire. It 
was a large circuit then, and every preacher 
was a real ‘ travelling preacher.’ ” 
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She led me to a court behind an old- 


fashioned house. On one side of the court 
was a window with its panes leaded in the 
early style ; ithad been a respectable window 
at one time. 

“There!” said the old lady, touching the 
glass with her finger as she peered into the 
room. “There I saw Wesley presiding at 
the quarterly meeting. He had come in his 
carriage, a huge, lumbering thing, you would 
say. The horses had been taken out, and 
the carriage was standing just here,” and she 
took her stand on the other side of the court. 
“The pole of the carriage was left in. We 
were girls altogether, rather frolicsome, as 
girls will be. We thought it a fine thing to 
examine Mr. Wesley’s carriage ; we walked 
around it, touched it, ventured to open the 
door and look into it. At last somebody 
said, ‘ How big it is! I wonder whether it 
would move?’ ‘Let us try,’ was the answer. 
Some went behind to push, some pulled at 
the wheels. Now you will observe that the 
court sinks a little towards that window, and 
the pole of the carriage pointed that way. 
We tugged at the wheels, and pushed from 
behind, and at last the great thing moved, 
and still it moved, andalas! it moved beyond 
our control, It was on the incline, and, to 
our horror, it ran down, and the pole went 
crashing through the window, most rudely 
demanding a place in the quarterly meeting. 
It was rude, wasn’t it? There was an uproar 
among the stewards and leaders, but as to 
the dear little man in the chair, he never left 
his seat, but quietly said, ‘ Qh dear ! oh dear!’ 
All our fears were hushed, however, by his 
blessing on the heads and hearts of the 
innocent disturbers of Methodist peace. The 
pole of Mr. Wesley’s. carriage, you see, had 
become a disturbing element in the quarterly 
meeting. Well, the dear little man had said 
of the Yarm people that. they were ‘ dull and | 
attentive,’ and now we had helped to relieve 
their dulness by distracting their atten- 
tion.” 

My first interview with her, “a widow 
indeed,” is never to be forgotten. She was 
one of the few gifted elders who can really | 
help a later generation to realise the life of 
older times. She was not without humour ; 
and sometimes she seemed to enjoy a quiet 
satirical fling at modern inconsistency where | 
it laid itself open. While sitting in full chat | 
with her one felt that he was in the presence | 
of one of those decided Christian women 
who were raised up to “adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour” under the ministry of 





Wesley and his apostolic companions. 


“You knew Mr, Wesley, of course, Mrs. 
W.?” I remarked. 

“Know Mr. Wesley! yes, indeed I know 
him! It seems but yesterday since, young 
and sprightly as I was, his voice and smile 
made me feel so quietly at home in his 
company. How often I wish that everybody 
would think of him as Ido! Many of those 
who know him from books or from hearsay 
think of him only as a great reformer, great 
preacher, spiritual ruler, or maker of Church 
laws; astern man, hard and unbending; but 
no book that I know pictures him entirely as 
he was. ‘They put the dear man on stilts, 
dress him like an old military monk in chain 
armour, or make lim look like some of the 
portraits in the Arminian Magazine. It is 
true that at times he looked like a man who 
had learnt to be ‘steadfast and unmovable,’ 
one who enjoyed a quiet assurance that his 
‘labour was not in vain in the Lord.’ But 
ah! you should see him as I have seen him 
at my aunt’s, or when he was free to chat in 
the carriage. Oh! how often kindness used 
to play upon his face like spring sunlight ! 
How often you could look through the win- 
dows of his eyes and see the gentleness that 
lived in his soul! ‘Then you should see the 
twinkle of his eye when a bit of fun was 
tickling his heart! I remember the quiet 
waggery of his look one morning at my 
aunt’s. It was at Bradford, in Wiltshire, the 
last time I saw him, I think; he had slept 
at our house, and when he came down in the 
morning he said as he sat down— 

“¢Sister Dale, your bed is like a true 
Englishman.’ 

“ ¢ What do you mean, Mr. Wesley?’ said 
my aunt. 

“ Why,’ said he, ‘it never flinches.’ 

“Dear man! his bed had been hard. I 
laughed, though I was sorry. Ah! I love to 
think of him as he was that morning ; his wit 
so sweetly toned, his humour in such inno- 
cent play with his goodness.” 

One secret of the power which attended 
the simple ministrations of the Methodist 
preachers of the primitive type was, that 
spiritual and unseen things were to them 
what they are truly, more real than the ob- 
jects of mere sense. The training of some 
of these men was favourable to this. An 
illustration was once given by an old man 
with whom I used to chat in the neighbour- 
hood of Boscastle. One evening, as we sat 


by the fireside, I referred to the old Minster 
church not far off, in a romantic valley, and 
spoke of the curious, ghostly legends that 
floated about it. 
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“Yes, sir,” said he, “ queer things have 
been said, and queer things have been met 
with, say what we will. I can tell you one 
thing that I know to be true. There was 
one John Warden, sir—yes, John Warden 
that afterwards got to be a preacher. John 
Warden, sir, was a farmer’s boy—a labourer, 
poor fellow. The Lord touched his heart, 
sir, and John Warden turned Methodist. 
Well, sir, his master and all about him turned 
upon him, and the poor boy had to bear all 
sorts of persecution. One night, as they 
were all sitting around the fire in the kitchen, 
and many ways had been tried to put poor 
John out of temper, the master said at last, 

“ ¢ Religion, eh !’ says he. ‘ What sort of 
religion hast thee got, John, eh? Why, 
thee’st be afraid to go down to the church 
to-night at twelve o’clock. Religion, eh !’ 

“This was a sort of challenge, sir, to try 
whether John was good enough to be above 
fear. Poor John, in his simplicity, sir, 
thought that the credit of his religion was 
really at stake, and screwing up his courage, 
he said quietly— 

“No, I bean’t afeard to go to the church 
by night or by day.’ 

“Will thee go to-night, then, and let’s see 
what your religion is made of ?’ 

“¢ Ves, I will.’ 

“They waited till midnight; and John 
started, sir. The farm was not far up from 
the valley. The question was, how they 
should know that he had been to the church. 
A plan was hit upon. He was to take a 
large spike nail and a hammer, and drive the 
nail into the church door. John went off, sir, 
with his hammer, nail, and lanthorn ; and as 
he told me afterwards, years afterwards when 
he was a preacher—yes, sir, he never forgot 
it—‘ As I went down among the trees,’ says 
John, ‘and the wind moaned, I felt a little 
queer. But I got to the church all right; 
though just as I was going into the porch, 
the wind came whistling round the church 
and out went my candle. I declare I then 
wished myself away from the place. It was 
pitchy dark. I asked God to help me; and 
then felt my way to the door, put my nail to 
it, and gave the first blow. I felt a tingling 
all over me as the echoes went round inside 
the church, They sounded hollow. But I 


picked up courage, and hammered away, till | 


the nail was a long way in. Then I turned 
and groped my way back to the farm. They 
laughed at me; and said they would go down 
in the morning to be sure, before they would 
believe I had been there. They went down 
early ; and there was the nail. But when 





they opened the door to see whether the 
nail had gone through, oh, how they stared 
at one another! ‘There was the nail turned 
back, turned in, and clenched in the door as 
if the cleverest carpenter in the world had 
done it!’ 

“¢What did they say, John?’ says I. ° 

*** Say!’ said John ; ‘they said nothing, but 
looked like ghosts. I can’t tell how it was; 
but this I know, that not a soul of them ever 
laughed at me, or my religion, after that. 
And it seemed to me as if my master was a 
little afraid of me; but he was very kind, 
and from that day did everything in his 
power to do me good.’ 

“That was John’s story to me, sir—John 
Warden, sir, who was afterwards a good 
preacher; and came back into this country 
a regular ‘rounder,’ to preach to his old 
neighbours. He was a serious, sensible man; 
though John’s religion, sir, wasn’t of that 
long-faced sort that goes peeping about 
among the tombs, No, sir, Solomon says, 
there is ‘a time to weep, and a time to 
laugh.’ I dare say John had his weeping 
times like most people; but he knew the 
time to laugh; and sometimes without laugh- 
ing himself, he could make other people 
laugh. He made me laugh once, out of 
time, as some might say. John, I shall 
always call him John—John, I say, sir, had 
worked hard hereabouts as a preacher, but 
it appeared as if little good came of it. He 
sowed on though, hoping for harvest, not 
minding much who was to be the reaper. 
The harvest came, sir. A young man called 
Titus had come to visit the place, and it 
appeared as if his preaching brought the 
harvest about all at once. I can’t tell how 
many ‘were converted, but it was a good 
many. When the quarterly meeting came 
round, they made up the number, and there 
was great rejoicing. John had to preach 
that evening. I shall never forget it. It 
was in a great farm kitchen. John said he 
should preach from 2 Cor. vii. 6, and throwing 
a ‘little twinkling look at the young man, 
Titus, out of the corner of his eye, he gave 
out, ‘God that comforteth those that are 
cast down, comforted us by the coming of 
Titus.’ Several besides me had a quiet 
laugh ; some shouted ‘ Praise the Lord,’ and 
then all struck up a-singing— 


‘ All thanks be to God, 
Who scatters abroad 
Throughout every place, 
By the least of his servants, the savour of grace. 


So God had the glory. As to John Warden, 
sir, I laughed to hear his text, but I wept for 
joy under the sermon, sir.” 
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MIGRATIONS ON WING. 
By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


** He giveth meat to all flesh.” 


PART I. 


OW we come to those creatures which 

can follow their food through the air, 

and will first take those which regularly visit 
and leave our country. 

These are all birds, as, happily for us, the 
most terrible of the insect winged migrators, 
namely the locust, is unable to cross even 
the narrow channel which divides us from 
the Continent. Strangely enough, a double 
migration takes place among the birds, most 
of them arriving in this island in the spring 
and remaining with us until the cold weather 
sets in, while a second group of bird migra- 
tors reaches us in the winter, and remains 
here until the spring is far advanced. 

I need scarcely say that as the nature of 
the food determines the migration, those birds 
which feed on living insects are taught by 
instinct to fly to our shores as soon as the 
weather is warm enough to support insect life, 
and that they are obliged to leave us for 
warmer Iatitudes as soon as the supply of 
insects becomes diminished by the approach 
of winter. 


Among the earliest of our summer visitants | 
is the wryneck, whose sharp, rapidly re- | 
peated, single-noted cry is welcomed by every | 


ornithologist as the true harbinger of spring. 
This title is generally, but wrongly, given to 
the cuckoo, which is preceded by the wryneck 
by some ten or twelve days. The cry of the 
cuckoo, however, is so loud and so easily re- 
cognised, that it almost forces itself upon the 
notice of any one who is within half a mile of 
the bird. But the cry of the wryneck, though 
recognisable to the ear of a practical orni- 
thologist at a considerable distance, would 
scarcely be audible to those whose ears were 
not accustomed to it. 

The reason for the precedence of the 
wryneck is simple enough. The cuckoo 
feeds very largely on caterpillars, especially 
those whose bodies are hairy? Now these 
caterpillars do not come out until the warm 
weather has fairly set in, and so it would be 
useless for the cuckoo to migrate to our 
shores when it would not be able to secure 
its food. 

The wryneck is a very different bird from 
the cuckoo as far as feeding goes. It lives 
principally on the small insects which lurk 
under the bark of trees, and which cannot 





be captured by the beak of the cuckoo. 
Neither can they be reached by the beak alone 
of the wryneck. The bird, however, like the 
woodpeckers, employs its tongue as the chief 
instrument for capturing its prey. Owing to 
a beautiful modification of the bones at the 
root of the tongue, that organ can be pro- 
jected to a wonderful distance beyond the 
beak, and then drawn back again into the’ 
mouth. The rapidity of the movement is 
such that the eye can scarcely follow it. 

Armed with this weapon, the wryneck uses 
its beak in pushing aside the pieces of half- 
dead bark which are found on every old 
tree. Should it see an insect in the crevices 
which have been exposed, the long, sharply 
pointed tongue is darted quickly forward, 
and is quickly retracted, bearing with it the 
discovered insect. As many of the insects 
which lie hidden after this manner are 
injurious to the trees, it is evident that the 
migration of the wryneck is of practical value 
to civilised man. 

As to the cuckoo, which follows the wry- 
neck, the very fact that its food consists largely 
of caterpillars is a proof that man is indirectly 
benefited by the bird’s migration to this 
country at the very time when caterpillars 
are most plentiful, and can do most harm to 
the growing crops. As it lays its eggs in the 
nests of other birds, it only needs to supply 
its own wants. But, it is by no means so 
small a bird as is generally supposed, and it 
is even more voracious than the hawks which 
it so much resembles. 

When the weather is sufficiently warm to 
permit insects to take to the wing, the 
swallows and martins come here for the 
purpose of feeding uponthem. The amount 
of flies which a swallow will capture during 
a single flight is really wonderful. The birds 
pack their prey into the lower jaw, the skin 
of which is very elastic and forms a sort of 
pouch, which serves the same purpose as that 
of the pelican. 

I have taken from the pouch of a swallow 
a solid black mass of flies, almost all of them 
being gnats and midges. The lump when 
taken out was almost as large as an ordinary 
nut, but as soon as it was relieved from the 
pressure of the bird’s throat, it swelled to 
nearly double its former size. 
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It is a very capricious bird as regards 
prey, sometimes taking a fancy to one kind 
of insect to the exclusion of all others. 

Bee keepers have often been irritated by 
the visits of the swallows, who snap up the 
bees as they issue from the hive. I believe, 
however, that the bird restricts itself only to 
the harmless drones, and does not venture 
to attack the sting-bearing workers. Some- 
times it may be seen sweeping over the rivers 
feeding upon the mayflies, and sometimes it 
will take to the beetles, especially the smaller 
members of the chafer tribe. I have fre- 
quently watched it upon the sea-shore, and 
though I cannot assert it to bea positive fact, 
I am sure that the birds were feeding upon 
the sand-hoppers. 

Just before they leave this country, the 
swallows assemble in vast numbers every 
evening ; they are very noisy, and seem to 
be consulting as to their future proceedings, 
especially as they invariably fix upon one 
place of assemblage, and adhere to it 
annually. At Oxford, one of the sights of 
a fine autumnal afternoon is the swallow 
parliament, which meets upon the dome 
and circular gallery of the Radcliffe Library. 
The birds arrange themselves in rows upon 
the edge of the gallery, and also upon the 
projecting ridges of the lead which covers the 
dome. 

As to their track, and the mode by which 
they are guided upon it, many theories have 
been put forward. The course which they 
follow from this island has been ascertained 
with tolerable accuracy. 

Firstly they cross the Channel to the 
French coasts. Then they proceed south- 
wards through Spain, until they come to 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and so cross the 
narrow sea into Algeria. Those which come 
from the northern parts of the Continent 
seem to arrange themselves into three divi- 
sions. 

One takes the same track as the English 
birds. The second chooses a central route, 
enters Italy and crosses to Corsica by means 
of Elba, Monte Christo, and other small 
islands that can serve as resting - places. 
From Corsica they pass through Sardinia, 
and reach Africa by way of “Tunis. The 
third division traverses the whole of Italy, 
passes into Sicily, and thence crosses to 
North Central Africa. 

In the “‘ Deutsche Roman Bibliothek” it 
is stated that a gentleman residing at Prague 
caught a swallow just before migration, fas- 
tened round its neck a small white ribbon, 
with the word “ Bohemia” written upon it. 





In the following spring the bird came back, 
bearing round its neck another ribbon, with 
the word “ Hispania” upon it. This, I be. 
lieve, occurred in 1880. 

In 1882 there was a paragraph in Je 
Petit Nord to the effect that a gentleman 
who lived at St. Omer captured, on April 
26th, a swallow which had a label attached 
to its leg. On the label was written “Tunis, 
April 25th, 1882.” Now the distance in a 
straight line from Tunis to St. Omer is as 
nearly as possible eleven hundred miles, and 
the question was naturally raised as to the 
capability of the bird to traverse so great 
a distance in twenty-four hours. In answer 
to this question, Za Va/ure responds that 
the pigeon has been known to fly from 
Bordeaux to Paris in seven hours. The 
distance between these two places is, in a 
direct line, three hundred miles, and there- 
fore it would be possible for the swallow to 
traverse eleven hundred miles in the twenty- 
four hours. 

But we must also remember that the 
hours of starting and arriving are not given, 
so that the swallow might have had thirty-six 
hours in which to perform its task, and, if it 
only maintained the same speed as the 
pigeon, would have had time to rest several 
times during its journey. 

It is curious that the old belief about the 
hibernation of swallows under water still sur- 
vives, and many people still assert it to bea 
fact. Even Gilbert White, with all his know- 
ledge of bird life, could scarcely rid himself 
of the idea. The earliest account of it that 
I can find occurs in the “ Travels of Master 
George Barkley,” printed in 1620. While 
staying at Konigsberg, he writes as follows: 
“ One here in his net drew up a company 
and heape of swallows as big as a bushel, 
fastened by the legs and bills in one ; which, 
being carried to their stoves, quickened and 
flew, and coming again in the cold air, 
dyed.” 

As the Swallow tribe is considered to be the 
type of the summer migrators, I have treated 
them rather fully, and shall touch but lightly 
upon the other birds which visit us in the 
warm weather. 

In the first place, we will take a bird which 
performs by night the task which the swallow 
fulfils by day. It is the Nightjar, some- 
times called the Fern-Owl, but wrongly, inas- 
much as it is not an owl and has nothing to 
do with the ferns. Still more absurdly, it is 
called the Goatsucker. 

As to its voice, it is not easy of descrip- 
tion, but, if once heard, never forgotten, It 
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is something like the sound which is pro- 
duced by drawing a thin, elastic strip of wood 
along a large-toothed comb. Only, to equal 
the duration of the cry, the comb would have 
to be at least five hundred yards long, and to 
jmitate its character, the sound must be 
capable of ranging from #/. to /, without 
alteration of the note. 

The flight is a curious compound of that 
of the swallow and the bat, and can be re- 
cognised at almost any distance. Its attitude 
when perching exactly reverses that of birds 
in general. With the exception of the Night- 
jar, all perching birds place themselves 
across the branch, with their toes clasped 
round it. But the Nightjar seats itself upon 
the branch and in the same line with it, 








crouching so low that the most practised eye 
cannot distinguish the dusky plumage of 
the bird from the branch on which it is 
sitting. 

The value of this bird is almost priceless, 
as it feeds mostly upon the May and June 


‘chafers, whose larvz eat the roots of herbs, 


while the perfect insects devour the leaves of 
the trees; and upon the large night-flying 
moths, whose larvz are so destructive to our 
vegetables, herbs, flowers, and fruit. 

Then, there are the Warblers, the king of 
which is the Nightingale. These birds, being 
insect-feeders, come to us in the spring and 
remain until autumn has well advanced, the 
exact time of arrival and departure being 
determined by the temperature, 


( Zo be continued.) 





THE SECRET OF THE CLIFFS. 


By CHARLOTTE FRENCH, 


CHAPTER XI.—CECILIA PASSES HER 
LESSON ON, 


REAT was Cecilia’s surprise when she 
found that the shrinking figure in the 
porch was that of Anna Willoughby. Since 
their first meeting at the Rectory lawn- 
tennis party, when Anna had looked on with 
admiration at Cecilia’s ease of manner and 
general skilfulness, the acquaintanceship be- 
tween these two young girls had ripened 
into friendship. During Anna’s stay at 
Coombe Castle, which had begn spun out in 
consequence of Mrs. Willoughby’s protracted 
absence from home, they had met frequently. 
Mrs. Hillyard was a little lady of moods and 
fancies, and she had taken one of her violent 
likings to the American girl. There had 
been scarcely a day since Cecilia’s first visit 
to the Castle when notes and messages did 
not pass between the Castle and the Cottage, 
and very frequently the fair-haired lady’s 
barouche was sent to the Roseleigh beach 
with an entreaty that Miss Westacott and 
her niece would return in it to the Castle. 
Anna was often Mrs. Hillyard’s messenger, 
and as Miss Westacott, preferring to stay at 
home over her needlework, insisted some- 
times that her niece should go without her, 
the two young girls had long, confidential 
talks, in the’ course of which they became 
deeply interested one in the other. But 
this did not detract from Cecilia’s amaze- 
ment that night. Anna! Mrs. Willough- 
by’s daughter! out alone at such an hour, 








and in weather so terrible! It seemed in- 
credible. 

“My dear little Anna!” she whispered, 
as the young girl, who, by her gestures, was 
imploring secrecy, clung to her, weeping. 
“Ts it really you? And I do believe you 
are wet through. It is dreadful. It might be 
your death. Do come in, and let us dry 
your clothes and warm you.” 

But Anna shrank back. “I. like the 
storm,” she said. “I came out because I 
liked it. What are you going to do, Cecilia ? 
If you tell any one, a single person, I will 
run away, and you will never see me again.” 

By this time Cecilia was deeply anxious. 
Returning to where Anna stood, just outside 
the porch, she took her in her arms, and 
begged to be told what was wrong. “ You 
know I will help you if I possibly can,” she 
said softly. 

“T know, I know; that is why I came,” 
sobbed Anna. ‘“ But if we speak here, some 
one will hear us. There! some one has 
heard already,” and Anna sprang out into 
the night, Cecilia following her. 

It was Martha who came out. She thought 
she had heard some one at the door, and she 
stood on its threshold, with a candle in her 
hand, for a few moments. Neither seeing 
nor hearing any one she returned to the 
parlour, where Lily, on Marie’s lap, was 
having her first sleep, and Miss Westacott 
was reading a Sunday story aloud for the 
benefit-of the servants. 

Cecilia, having remembered meanwhile 
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that the kitchen was empty, had half-carried 
the frightened girl to its door, which, hap- 
pily for them, was unlocked. 

“We shall be quite alone here,” she said, 
*‘ and if Martha comes I will send her to my 
room.” 

The fire in the kitchen-grate was low ; but 
Cecilia stirred it into a cheerful blaze. Then 
she loosened Anna’s saturated cloak and 
drew off her wet boots, and, having made her 
sit down in Martha’s leathern arm-chair, she 
knelt down beside her and began chafing her 
cold hands and feet. She talked all the time, 
not, as yet, asking a single question, but 
trying to soothe Anna’s excitement, and 
expressing wonder at her spirit of adventure. 

“T should scarcely have ventured on such 
a thing myself,” she said. “I went out a 
little way, and the wind drove me back. 
It is a marvel to me how you could have 
managed.” 

“Oh, it is not very far, and I know 
every foot of the way, and then, you know, 
in the valley it is sheltered,” said Anna, 
smiling faintly. She was not quite so miser- 
able as she had been. The warmth, the 
homely aspect of Martha’s kitchen, and, 
above all, the strengthening presence of her 
experienced friend, had restored her a little. 
“¢ But if you had been driven to desperation,” 
went on the poor child, “I think you would 
have done the same.” 

“* Well, I don’t think I know much about 
desperation,” said the American girl. “I 
have been very badly brought up, and gene- 
tally allowed to have my own way.” 

‘That is what mother and Jane say,” said 
Anna with a deep sigh. 

“What! that I have been spoilt ?” 

“They say you are not a good companion 
forme. They say you will teach me insub- 
ordination.” 

“But it seems to me that you don’t re- 
quire teaching,” said Cecilia with an amused 
smile. “This must be very much against the 
rules.” 

“It is, it is!” cried Anna; “and oh! I 
am afraid I have done wrong; but I couldn’t 
help it. I wanted so much to speak to some 
one who would understand me, and not 
think me wicked. But ”—hesitating, and 
looking up shyly—“ if I tell you, you may 
despise me; you may take their part.” 

“TI never despised any one in my life, 
except one person, and he and every one 
else had such a good opinion of him that it 
did not matter in the slightest,” said the 
American girl cheerfully; “and if I have 
one defect, it is that I always incline to the 








weaker side. So there are both your diffi. 
culties gone together.” 

At this Anna smiled again, and, looking at 
her friend with dewy eyes, said that she 
loved her better than any one else in the 
world, except her father ; but when Cecilia, 
who continued to feel some perplexity, asked 
if she had confided her trouble to Mr, Wil- 
loughby, she burst into a fresh agony of tears 
and sobs. ‘“ Ah, no,” she said; “ you don’t 
understand. He is very good—like an 
angel ; but he does not seem to live in our 
world, and then I am afraid he has some 
sorrow of his own. He has had such a 
strange, far-away expression in his face lately, 
and—perhaps I ought not to say it—but, oh! 
it does hurt me so. I have even seen him 
look frightened, as if he were expecting some 
dreadful thing to happen. But I ought not 
to tell you this!” the poor girl cried out 
miserably. 

**You may be sure that everything you say 
is safe with me,” said Cecilia, kissing the 
earnest little face that was uplifted to hers, 
“ But won’t you try and tell me about your- 
self now ?” 

Then Anna poured out her pitiful little 
tale. It was scarcely what might have been 
expected from the pathetic preamble. Ce- 
cilia’s girl-friends in America would have 
gone through a hundred such miseries with- 
out shedding a single tear, and she herself 
could, at first, scarcely forbear a smile as she 
listened. 

It seemed that, daring Anna’s visit to 
Coombe Castle, the musician, Williamson, 
had come agd gone as freely as if he had 
been a member of the family. For some 
time he took no particular notice of Anna; 
but she was in. raptures with his music, and 
since she could not command her features as 
Jane did, she supposed he had observed her 
enthusiasm, for he began to talk to her. It 
was all about music at first, and its wonderful 
power over the human heart, a power which 
no one could understand or explain. But 
when she found out, as she did after a time, 
that he was unhappy, their conversations 
became more intimate. He told her, Anna 
said with a shudder, that he believed in 
nothing—neither in God nor heaven. He 
said a jblind force was at the beginning and 
end of everything, and that men and women 
were the sport of circumstances. ‘“‘ But the 
strange thing is,” said the inexperienced 
girl, “that these dreadful ideas do not 
make him wicked. He said right was always 
right, and we must follow right for its own 
sake. If you could only have seen how 
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noble he looked when he said that. But his 
face was so sad, that it nearly broke my 
heart.” 

Cecilia began to feel indignant. She 
thought she would very much like to have a 
few words with the worshipper of art, who, 
as it seemed, had been posing before this 
untaught country maid, and exciting her in- 
terest and admiration at the risk of troubling 
her heart, and setting her nature at variance 
with itself. 

But miserable as it all was, the girl, who 
knew the world, and had seen many types of 
men, could not but feel some faint amuse- 
ment, as Anna went on to tell how, in her 
sorrow and sympathy, she had become bold, 
and, from the store of her father’s wisdom, 
had tried to reawaken faith in the musician’s 
soul. “He could not answer me some- 
times,” she said with a throb of exultation ; 
“and one day he said that I might be right, 
and that our religion was at least beautiful. 
And was not that an admission ?” asked the 
poor child, who did not quite understand 
Cecilia’s expression. 

“If you ask me, I think he could scarcely 
have said. less,” answered the American girl. 
“But go on. It was not this that made you 
come to me to-night ?” 

“Oh, no! it is what has been happening 
at home. I assure you there was not a word 
in our conversation that all the world might 
not hear. But Roseleigh is a dreadful place. 
There are so many idle people, and they 
watch their neighbours, and tell stories about 
them. Jane may say what she likes,” con- 
tinued Anna, her tears staunched by a sudden 
flash of anger. ‘‘ Yes, she may say what she 
likes ; but I know it was Colonel Marks who 
told her, and she thought it her duty to tell 
mother—poor mother—and she only just 
come home !” 

“But what had Colonel Marks to tell?” 
asked Cecilia. 

“Only that he saw me talking to Mr. 
Williamson at Mrs. Hillyard’s, and that we 
seemed intimate. I suppose he said that. 
And one day he met us walking on the 
beach, and another time—I believe it was on 
purpose—he called when we were walking in 
the garden together.” 








She stopped, for indignation had robbed | 
her of the power of speech, and Cecilia took | 
advantage of the pause to say, “ It seems to | 
me that there is a great deal of cry here and | 
very little wool, Why need you mind what | 
Colonel Marks says? He is a gossiping old | 
gentleman, and no doubt he gossips about | 
a member of other people besides you.” 

—I 





| mix with our loving, when we want to be 


‘I don’t mind,” said Anna proudly; “but 
they mind—my mother and Jane. They 
have been speaking tome. They say I did 
not behave properly, and can never be 
trusted by myself again. I think I could 
bear it, if it were true” (she spoke very 
low, hiding her hot face against Cecilia’s 
shoulder). ‘“ But it is not true. Mr. Wil- 
liamson has never said a word to me that a 
complete stranger—no, I mean a friend— 
might not say. And oh! it is so hard to be 
blamed for nothing.” 

Very gently Cecilia raised the drooping 
head. She was beginning to understand 
now. It was not Colonel Marks’s gossip ; 
it was not Jane’s treachery ; it was not her 
mother’s anger that had caused the almost 
broken-hearted girl to brave the tempest that 
night, in hope of a word of consolation. She 
looked at Anna, and the girl’s eyes fell, and 
the rose-red, that is love’s own banner, flamed 
to her face, which she feebly sought to hide. 

“Don’t be afraid, darling,” said Cecilia. 
“I know your secret. It is a very natural 
one. You are in love.” 

“In love! What do you mean? No; 
let me go; leave me. You are worse and 
more unkind than the others!” cried Anna 
in despair. “Oh, dear! what shall I do, what 
shall I do?” 

You will let me hold your hands and you 
will listen to me,” said Cecilia, who, in spite 
of Anna’s struggles, which, to say the truth, 
were only half-hearted, had drawn her closer. 
“Why one would think, to look at you, that 
there was something shameful in loving.” 

And now Anna did look at her friend, and 
so blank was her amazement that she almost 
forgot her desperate case. ‘‘ But you don’t 
understand,” she said slowly. “Have 1 
made any mistake? I tell you he never 
said”—her face flamed again—“it is very 
unkind of you,” she cried in a broken voice, 
“‘to make me say such things!” 

“My dearest little Anna,” said Cecilia, 
to whom at this moment all the lessons she 
had been learning at Roseleigh seemed to 
be rushing together with a force that made 
speech a necessity, “ you are making a great 
mistake. I might have made your mistake 
once; but I have been learning a lesson, 
and I pass it on to you. Whatever any one 
may say to you, never think it is wrong and 
shameful to love. Love is good; yes—I 
read the question in your eyes—love of every 
kind. But I will tell you what is wrong,” 
said the young girl nobly. ‘ When we love 
and when we allow thoughts of ourselves to 
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loved, to be considered, when we are afraid 
of losing our dignity, then love ceases to be 
pure, and if we are ashamed of it, so much 
the better, for it is not love at all; it is 
selfishness wrapt cunningly in a fine dress ; 
it is like the Lady Duessa in the ‘ Faery 
Queen,’ when she charmed the Red Cross 
Knight,” went on Cecilia, smiling at Anna’s 
fervent expression. “And all that means 
just this, darling, that you, who are the most 
unselfish little creature in the world—don’t 
protest; I know you are—you need be neither 
frightened nor ashamed. Hide your secret 
away, of course, for very few people would 
understand it; but lift up your head all the 
same. Heaven,” she added softly, “ judges 
differently from the world, and a love that 
the world calls unhappy may in heaven wear 
the martyr’s crown.” 

By this time Anna was crying again; but 
her tears were as refreshing to her heart as 
are midsummer showers to the parched earth. 

“Don’t mind: I am very foolish. But 
you have done me so much good,” she mur- 
mured, with her arms round Cecilia’s neck 
and her head upon her shoulder. 

Then she got up and said she must go, for 
she wanted to get back before her mother 
and Jane returned from church. “ And you 
need not be afraid for me,” she said, smiling 
brightly ; “I know every step of the way, 
and I think the storm is over.” 

Cecilia went to the door to see, and, after 
standing for a few moments on the threshold, 
she called out quickly, “Anna! Anna! come 
here. Look up now. Straight overhead. Is 
not that lovely ?” 

Anna looked up, and lo! the clouds which 
were still circling wildly overhead had parted, 
and within the chasm thus formed, a tran- 
quillity which passes the power of speech to 
describe seemed to be reigning; but the 
fringes of the hurrying multitude of cloud- 
shapes were tinged with light from the hidden 
moon, and far, far above them, in un- 
approachable space, two or three stars shone 
brightly. 


CHAPTER XII.— MIDNIGHT AND MORNING. 


CECILIA went back part of the way with 
Anna, and when they separated, each to go in 
her own direction, though it was still as dark 
as pitch, there was a lull in the storm and 
the violence of the wind had abated. 

Cecilia took advantage of this happy cir- 
cumstance to excuse her long absence from 
the parlour. Fortunately, the story had been 
of an unusually fascinating description, and 
Miss Westacott was a slow and impressive 








reader. Noone in the room but Mr. Merton 
had realised the fact that Miss Avery had 
been busy for an hour and a half preparing a 
room for her guests. 

She went in with acheerful face. “ There 
is a beautiful fire in my room and everything 
is ready, and there is no rain just now,” she 
said ; “had we not better get Lily to bed at 
once ?” 

Marie looked up smilingly. ‘You are 
putting us in your own room !” she said. 

“Yes; why not? ‘You can’t imagine how 
much pleasure it gives us,” said the girl. 

Without further remark they proceeded to 
wrap up the child, who was perfectly qui- 
escent, being half asleep, and Cecilia begged 
to be allowed to carry her, and she and 
Marie and the two servants went off, leaving 
Mr. Merton and Miss Westacott alone 
together. 

At that moment Cecilia was inclined to 
envy her aunt. She felt sure, from the look 
in their visitor’s face, that he was in an 
interesting and communicative mood. But 
interest of another sort was in store for her, 
for when Barbara and Martha had gone to 
the kitchen, leaving her and Marie alone 
with Lily, and when Lily, who had been 
awoke by the transit through the air and had 
begun to chatter and play, permitted. herself 
to be laid down and sung to sleep by her 
adopted mother, Marie, sitting by the fire 
and watching the child, began to talk about 
herself. 

It was very strange to Cecilia, who felt like 
one before whose eyes a new world is being 
revealed, and it touched her to the heart to 
find that Marie, though she spoke wildly now 
and then, was conscious all the time of her 
presence, and was seeking in a dim way to 
appeal to her love and tenderness. “IfI 
had known you before, things might have 
been different with me,” she said once, laying 
her hand on the girl’s arm; “ you are strong 
and wise: you would never have done as I 
did.” 

At another time she pathetically entreated 
Cecilia to go and see her often. ‘I wish we 
could live together,” she said, “I should 
like you to help me with the child. I am so 
afraid sometimes of not being wise with her. 
Oh! if her life were ruined like mine I should 
wish' the darling had died before I took her.” 

“Loving Lily as you do, you are sure to 
be wise with her,” said Cecilia softly. 

It was late before Marie would let her go, 
and when at last she returned to the parlour, 
she was not surprised to find that Mr. Merton 
had gone. She was still less’ surprised‘to 
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note. a peculiarly joyous expression in her 
aunt’s face. Mr. Merton had really, then, 
been pouring out his secrets. Cecilia asked 
no questions, for she believed her aunt would 
tell her everything. She sat down and 
stirred the fire into a blaze and waited with 
interest for Rosina to speak. She had not 
long to wait ; but the remark was not by any 
means what she had expected. “ Everything 
. seems to be happening to-night,” said Rosina 
softly. “Do you know, that since you went 
up-stairs one visitor has gone and another has 
come? Oh! he has gone too. You need 
not look round in such a startled way. It 
was my kind friend Mr., Willoughby.” 

“Mr. Willoughby! What did he come 
about ?” 

It was very unusual for Cecilia to be so 
abrupt and inquisitive, and Rosina’s colour 
rose as she answered, “I suppose he came 
to see me. He was on his way from church 
to the shore.” 

“To the shore? on such a night as this? 
How very strange!” 

“Why strange, Cecilia? Do you think 
you are the only person in the world who 
likes to be out in a storm?” 

Then Cecilia, who was thinking of Anna’s 
escapade, recognised that she and her aunt 
were playing at cross purposes, and said, 
laughing, “I beg your pardon for being so 
inquisitive. It is allright ; that is,” blushing 
under her aunt’s questioning eyes, ‘“ Mr. 
Willoughby’s doings are not interesting to 
me. Let us talk of something else.” 

This, Rosina, who regretted that she had 
spoken about the clergyman’s visit, was per- 
fectly willing to do, and now Cecilia heard 


the news for which she had been craving.’ 


Mr. Merton was really in a communicative 
humour that night, and when he and Rosina 
were alone together, he had unfolded to her 
the history of his projects. The little lady 
was enchanted. Thoughts such as these had 
come to herself—dreams of glorious useful- 
ness, and sometimes she had longed for the 
wealth of Croesus or Fortunatus’s wishing- 
cap that her dreams might become sub- 
stance. 

But things went strangely in the world. 
Some had the will and not the power: others 
had the power and not the will. When, 
therefore, the benevolent soul was brought 
into contact with a person who could conceive 
a large scheme of usefulness, and who had 
the wealth, the energy, and the self-denial to 
carry it out, her happiness was boundless. 
“ He is a wonderful man,” she said, wiping 
her eyes, which were full of tears, “ If there 








were many men like him the world would be 
a Paradise.” 

When Cecilia went to bed that night, her 
heart was tremulous with feeling. She was 
not surprised ; she had expected to hear 
something of this sort. But she was strangely 
happy to find her suspicions confirmed, and 
a glorified image of the recluse haunted her 
dreams. 

That recluse meanwhile was making the 
best of his way home. The darkness was so 
intense that, but for the light of a lantern 
which he had borrowed from the inn, he 
could scarcely have kept to the path. His 
thoughts were of an unusually cheerful 
character that evening. The sermon in the 
morning, the marked improvement in his 
sister, and the sweet homeliness of the place 
where he had left her, made in his mind a 
pleasant medley of images. He walked 
slowly, enjoying the well-being and hope 
that made a bright atmosphere for his 
thoughts, Presently he reached the gates 
of his pleasure-grounds. The sea, whose 
dismal moaning had mingled with the rush 
of the cataract to make a noisy accompani- 
ment to his dreams, was so far beneath him 
as scarcely to be heard, and he was in an 
open place away from the creaking branches 
of forest-trees and wildly fluttering leaves. 
Just inside his gate he stopped for a moment 
to listen, as it were, to the intense stillness, 
wherein his own footfall had made a resonant 
break. Suddenly his lantern went out and 
he found himself in total darkness, This 
accident did not trouble him, for he was in 
his own avenue and he knew every step of 
the way, but being of an imaginative turn of 
mind, he did not stir. He felt a curiosity in 
analyzing his sensations, 

In the absence of every sense-stimulation 
there is something awful. Thought, moving on 
by itself, assumes a tremendous significance. 
The soul seems to exist alone, to be face to 
face with the universe. There is another and 
more palpable effect of this condition, The 
senses are on the alert for their ordinary food, 
and, as hunger seizes eagerly for that which 
fulness would reject, so it often happens that 
sense-stimulations, which at another time we 
should fail to notice, are now brought home 
to the brain. 

Thus it was with Paul. Sounds, dim and 
muffled, but perfectly distinguishable to his 
ear, came to him where he stood. Surprised 
and curious, he listened more intently. He 


was certain now that what he heard was the 
murmur of human voices, . 
This, however, puzzled him extremely. 
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The sounds could not come from his own 
house, which was still far off: it seemed to 
him also that they proceeded from beneath 
his feet, and from the hollow reverberations 
that accompanied them, he judged that they 
were being produced in an enclosed space. 
Remembering that, at some yards distance, a 
cedar overhung the avenue, he groped his way 
to its foot and, hoping it might act as a con- 
ductor of sound, placed his ear against the 
bole. He was now able to distinguish the 
tones of two voices engaged in earnest dis- 
cussion. One voice was deep and sonorous ; 
the other was weak, shrill, and, in some of 
its tones, almost feminine. He could make 
out no words, and as he listened the voices 
fell, as if the speakers were moving. Pre- 
sently, he heard them no more. 

Paul went on thoughtfully. The direction 
of the voices, the hollow reverberations, and 
their gradual dying away in the distance, led 
him to the conclusion that some-one had 
actually been speaking in the subterranean 
passage or rock chamber, whose existence he 
had treated as a fable. 

Seeing that he had come straight from Miss 
Westacott’s house, and that his friendship 
for her had dated from the moment when he 
had interposed to prevent a story which 
appeared to alarm her from being told, it was 
natural that Paul’s first thought about the 
mystery of the night should connect itself 
with Rosina. 

He had attributed her objection to that 
awe of anything trenching on the supernatural 
which is often felt by people of sensitive 
nerves ; but if his cellars were really haunted, 
and not by ghosts, in whom, of course, he 


disbelieved, but by men, who would probably [| 


have evil designs, why should she have pre- 
vented him from being warned of his danger? 

As soon as he was indoors, Paul took his 
lamp and keys, and, going down into his 
cellars, made a minute examination of them. 
But the walls seemed perfectly solid, and he 
heard nothing. When he went to his room, 
he determined to have the face of the cliff 
searched for openings. He thought also that 
he would seek an opportunity for speaking 
quietly on the subject to Miss Westacott. 
But in the middle of his plans sleep surprised 
him, and when, on the beautiful morning that 
succeeded the stormy night, he opened his 
eyes on the world, which the magic of a new 
hope had made lovely, he was too full of the 
projects of the day to give much thought 
to the mysterious occurrences which had 
troubled him. 

Paul transacted his business that morning 





with the joyful alacrity of one who has a 
pleasant prospect before him. As soon as it 
was over, Marie’s ponies, a beautiful pair of 
bays, famed throughout the neighbourhood 
for their swift pace and perfect manners, were 
harnessed to her favourite basket-carriage, 
and he drove down to the shore in search of 
her. ; 

He stopped at the inn to give back the 
lantern he had borrowed, and the proprietor, 
having recognised the Manor House carriage, 
came out to pass the time of day. “ The sea 
air do suit you wonderful, sir,” he said re- 
spectfully. “Never saw such an improve- 
ment in my life, if you will excuse my saying 
so.” 

“ None of us mind being told that we look 
well,” said Paul with a light laugh. 

A man, who, though dressed as a gentle- 
man, had the face of a clown, was sauntering 
in the hotel porch, with his hands in his 
pockets and his pipe in his mouth. When 
Paul spoke, he looked at him fixedly and 
then addressed an inquiry to the waiter, who 
had come to the door to see if the sound of 
wheels and voices meant visitors. 

*“ That’s Mr. Merton,” Paul heard the man 
say as he drove off. He also heard—possibly 
he was intended to hear it—the short, harsh 
laugh with which the waiter’s information 
was received. Trivial as the incident was, it 
irritated him for a moment. 

He now came to the platform of rock 
where Miss Westacott’s cottage was situated. 
He thought it looked marvellously pic- 
turesque under the morning sun, and Rosina, 
who ran out in her pink morning sun-bonnet, 
was pleasantly in harmony with the scene. 

“T need not ask how everybody is,” he said 
as he jumped down, “ your face tells me that 
all is right ; but where are my people ?” 

** Your people are down on the shore, Mr. 
Merton. The child was impatient of the 
house, and your sister and my niece took her 
out. Will you come:in and wait for them?” 

“T think I will leave the carriage here and 
go down and look for them,” said Paul, 
smiling. ‘Are you busy, or will you come 
with me?” 

“T had better come, for you would never 
find your way alone. It is the most be- 
wildering coast, all in and out, and the rocks 
tumbled about anyhow. Then my niece has 
one or two favourite nooks where she delights 
to hide. But send the carriage away, will 
you not, and stay to lunch? I can’t promise 
you anything grand; but my Martha is a 
pretty fair cook.” 

“And I am not at all an epicure,” said 
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“But we are so 
many. However,” (he was longing to accept 
the invitation) “if you don’t mind that, I 
suppose it is no affair of mine.” 

“Quite right,” said little Miss Westacott 


Paul with a light laugh. 


joyfully. “ ‘That is how I like my proposals 
to be met.” 

But Paul insisted on making his own con- 
ditions. If they lunched at the cottage, Miss 
Westacott and her niece should dine at the 
Manor House. He would send back orders 
by his man for all needful preparation. The 
family coach should come for them all in the 
afternoen, and the family coach should take 
Miss Westacott and her niece back at night. 
He was so full of his plan, that Rosina felt 
compelled to give a conditional assent. 

“Tf Cecilia has no engagement,” she said. 

She knew Cecilia had no engagement; but 
she did not think it well to be too precipi- 
tate. 

After this was settled, they went on to- 
gether towards the shore. It had already 
struck Paul that this would be an admirable 
moment for mentioning his adventure of the 
previous night ; but he had a feeling that the 
subject would be disagreeable, and, on that 
joyous morning, with the happy face of the 
good little old maid under his eyes, he could 
not bring himself to say anything disturbing ; 
moreover, her talk soon became so interest- 
ing that he would have thought it the height 
of ill-taste to divert its current into any other 
channel. About the young girl from over the 
seas, who had brought light and animation 
into her lonely dwelling, Rosina was speaking, 
and she spoke with a pleasant fervor that 
delighted her companion. 

They were both simple souls—the man, 
who had lived the life of a hermit, and the 
gentle old maid, who did not believe in the 
wickedness of the world; and to those who 
really did know the world they would have 
doubtless seemed amusing that morning. 

Rosina had a little scheme of her own, and 
she was working to bring it about, but she 
worked in so transparent a manner that any 
one but a dreamer would have seen through 
her. Wecan imagine the icy politeness with 
which a man of the world would have listened 
to her babbling. 

“Ah! these poor dear women! Always 
the same! Well, it was, perhaps, not to be 
wondered at.” 

And the complacent smile, the twirling up 
into a becoming curl of the pale-coloured 
moustache, the admirable posing of the well- 
trimmed figure—these, too, we can readily 
imagine, but airs and graces would have been 











thrown away upon Rosina, and Paul was a 
stranger to them all. His prevailing feeling 
was of gratitude. It interested him beyond 
expression to hear how Miss Westacott’s 
niece spent her time. The story of her re- 
solve to make a way for herself in the world, 
thrilled him with a sense of sympathy. That 
was how men felt ; he had not thought girls 
would feel so too. But no doubt such girls 
as Miss Avery were rare. It pleased him to 
hear of the young stranger’s keen faculty for 
observation and imaginative blending of the 
elements of romance with the scenes of her 
daily life. He was immensely ignorant of 
women ; his sister’s ruined life being the only 
one which he could have been said to touch 
intimately, and he thought he would like to 
put himself to school to Miss Avery, and 
learn her method of living. 

He said something of the kind to Miss 
Westacott, as he followed her up a little ac- 
clivity whence they could survey the shore, 
and she turned and looked back to him, with 
one of her sunniest smiles. Truly the old 
maid thought he could not do better. 

But some secret consciousness, possibly 
concerning her own temerity, made the colour 
come to her face, as she hurried on to the 
summit of the little knoll. There, however, she 
stopped, and with a joyous exclamation, beck- 
oned Paul to join her. “ You shall look for 
one moment,” she said: “ that is the Sea- 
nymph’s Home. Isn't it a pretty picture?” 

What they looked upon was a little bay, 
shut in by an almost complete semicircle 
of curiously-shaped boulders, and paved with 
pounded sea-shells, white as snow, and daz- 
zlingly brilliant, over which the mild blue 
waters came and went, with a murmurous 
sound that reached them where they stood. 
In the midst of the circle were the group 
they had come to seek, Marie and Cecilia 
with the child between them. It was, as 
Rosina had said, a pretty picture. Being 
wholly unconscious of observation, the two 
ladies were playing with the child as if they 
had been children themselves. To and fro, 
over the shining pavement, they lightly ran, 
meeting the waves and retreating when they 
fell, while Lily, who would have the game 
repeated over and over again, laughed aloud 
with glee. But at last, Marie was tired and 
sat down to rest, and then Cecilia caught 
the child in her arms and covered her with 
kisses. 

Paul watched spell-bound, his lips parted 
with a happy smile, and Rosina had not the 
heart to disturb him. He was thinking of 
Tennyson’s “ Dream of Fair Women.” 
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“A daughter of the gods!” he murmured, 
very low. 

‘What is that you say?” asked Miss 
Westacott, who began to feel uncomfortable 
and self-conscious in the silence. 

“Qh! nothing, nothing,” he answered 
with some confusion. 

“ Then had we better not come on ?” she 
said; “it is surely scarcely fair to watch 
them.” 

“One moment !” entreated Paul. 

Cecilia had sat down beside Marie, and 
to keep the restless little one quiet, she was 
singing to her. 

The song she sang was a favourite of 
Paul’s, and as her clear young voice, resonant 
with the freshness of the morning, was car- 
ried towards him by the breeze, he was con- 
scious of a new, and altogether rapturous 
sense of enjoyment. 


“Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands ; 
Curtsied when you have, and kiss’d, 
The wild waves whist ; 
Foot it featly here and there; 
And, sweet sprites, the burden bear. 
Hark, hark! the watch-dogs bark ; 
Hark, hark! I hear the strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, ‘ Cock-a-doodle-doo,’” 


“Tt is lovely!” he said, when her voice 
died away. 

“Yes, but we must obey her invitation. 
Come!” said Miss Westacott. 

He latighed and followed her. It was at 
this precise moment that he perceived close 
above them, and occupying a position whence 
the Sea-nymph’s Home could be easily ob- 
served, the man whose appearance and 
manner had irritated him that morning at 
the door of the inn. 

He looked at him with some displeasure, 
but the man, who had a sinister smile upon 
his face, did not move from his position, and 
Paul could not, as he well knew, ask him to 
do so. Feeling unreasonably annoyed, he 
said to Rosina: 

“‘T think we shall have to tell Miss Avery 
that her favourite haunt is not so private as 
she imagines.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—‘“‘ A DAUGHTER OF THE GODS, 
DIVINELY TALL, AND MOST DIVINELY 
FAIR.” 


Tue remainder of that day was no less 
delightful to the master of the Manor House 
than the morning had been. Shortly after 
Rosina and he joined the group upon the 
shore, Lily showed signs of sleepiness, and 
the little old maid, in pursuance of her very 
subtle design, suggested that she and Marie 
should take her up to the cottage for her 
mid-day rest. 





“ But there is no reason why every one of 
us should come in,” said the artful lady, 

And Paul, readily falling into her trap, 
asked if Miss Avery would not prolong her 
walk with him. She might, perhaps, have some 
more curious haunts to show him. Cecilia 
assented readily, and Rosina left them with 
an injunction to return in good time. 

“You have just an hour and a quarter 
before lunch,” she said. 

“We shall have time to walk to the Fairies’ 
cavern,” said Cecilia to Paul ; ‘do you know 
where that is?” 

“T have not the slightest idea,”he an- 

swered. “I had not even found out this 
lovely nook before. You must teach me to 
see.” 
“Ah!” answered the young girl, smiling, 
“but I am afraid that would scarcely do, 
All this is new to me: the life and the scenery, 
and the people and their ideas, and, just 
now, I am very much like a child in my 
seeing. Perhaps I see more than you do; 
but I see differently.” 

“T wish you would explain what you mean 
by that,” said Paul. 

“ Well, you see, when people look at things, 
they see them as they are. Some see more 
details—some less; they don’t, generally, 
see what is not there. But children do, and 
so do I just now. Every little nook that 
pleases me in this lovely, lovely England of 
yours has, to my fancy, a spirit as well asa 
body. The spirit is some old dream, or some 
new imagination of my own, and it surprises 
me.—-Oh! yes,” cried the girl enthusiastically, 
“it fills me with astonishment to see how my 
little bits of vagrant fancies fit into the nooks 
and corners that I come across. That is why I 
give them names. There are the Sea-nymph’s 
Home, and the Fairies’ Cavern down here, and 
up above I have seen the Titan’s Arch, and 
the Rock of Danger, and away in the country 
there are deserted villages, and one day when 
I had walked out into the middle of the 
moor, I saw a valley before me, and I went 
down and I saw an old ruinous wall, with the 
remains of a fire-place in it, and all round 
were little hillocks covered with heather and 
wild flowers, and I called them ‘the Graves 
of a Household.’ ” 

Cecilia felt, she could riot have told why, 
in an expansive mood that morning; it gave 
her pleasure to pour out her fancies, and 
Paul, who took as great delight in listening 
as she did in speaking, drew her out by 
various skilfully-devised questions. Without 
appearing in the least degree inquisitive, 
he made her feel that what she said interested 
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him deeply. 
speaking toa sympathetic listener. Such a 
charm was on the young American girl, as 
she talked about her former life and present 
fancies with the grave English stranger. At 
last she even reached the point of telling him 
the aim she had set before herself, and now 
it was his turn to become interesting. The 
life she proposed to lead was of kin with 
that upon which he had been entering when 
his duty to his widowed sister, and the re- 
sponsibilities of wealth, which to him were 
almost awful, had diverted his energies into 
another channel. To Paul it was as new to 
speak of his former ambition, as it was to 
Cecilia to tell any one of her fancies. But 
it was not until afterwards that either of them 
recognised the strangeness of this. They 
were then too curious one about the other, 
too sympathetic and interested, to think of 
anything but the pleasure of the moment. 

In the meantime Cecilia had shown Paul 
the Fairies’ Cavern, which was merely a cavity 
in a boulder below high-water mark, but 
which, with its curtain of delicate crimson 
and green alge, and its basins within the 
hollow, each one of them lined with tender- 
hued, silken weed, and swarming with 
beautiful sea-creatures, had suggested many 
bright fancies to her mind. 

When he had admired it, they walked 
back slowly, threading their way through the 
rocks that strewed the shore. Cecilia had 
accustomed herself to the rough walking, but 
how, with her dainty Parisian shoes, which, 
we must concede, were stronger than they 
looked, she could step so easily from stone 
to stone, her companion could not imagine. 
Now and then he was inclined to wish her 
less agile and independent. It would have 
been pleasant to have had a good excuse for 
helping her with his hand or arm. But, if 
this could not be, he had still the delight of 
watching her, and whenever, as happened 
occasionally, the exigencies of the road threw 
him behind, those lines which had come to 
him unbidden that morning, returned to his 
mind, and he murmured very low: 

“ A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.” 

They returned to the cottage a little late ; 
but Rosina had not the heart to scold them, 
while Martha, upon whom the burden of the 
day had fallen, was glad of the extra grace. 
She was exceedingly anxious not to put her 
mistress and the cottage to shame by any 
failure in the arrangements for lunch, and 
the party, already a sufficiently large one to 
try the nerves of any cook, had been re- 


We all know the charm of | 








inforced during the absence of Cecilia and 
Paul, by Williamson, the fnusician. He 
might have come another day, or having 
come, he might have seen he was one too 
many and gone away, Mastha thought. But 
the young man, who knew nothing of the 
mysteries of housekeeping, and who had 
come with an express purpose, showed at 
once that he had no intention of going away 
before lunch. 

Martha was in the parlour laying the table 
when he came in, Marie was in the upper 
story, and Rosina was working for her people, 
with pleasant thoughts to keep her company. 

* You told me to look in at this hour when- 
ever I liked, and I always take my friends at 
their word,” said the rash young man, never 
observing the demonstrative manner in which 
Martha was placing fork after fork upon the 
table. “Turn me out, if you don’t want 
me,” he added. 

“You know it isn’t in me to turn you out, 
Charlie,” said Rosina smilingly. ‘Sit down 
and tell me how you are. One more or less 
makes very little difference.” 

“Why! are you having a regiment to 
dinner ?” cried Charlie, whose attention was 
suddenly attracted by the profusion of forks. 

“Oh! no; not quite a regiment; only Mr. 
Merton, of the Manor House, and his sister 
and the little child they have adopted. We 
shall have plenty of room for you.” She 
gave a cheerful glance towards Martha, 
who was about to retire into the kitchen, and 
then said to her guest, “I am rather glad you 
have come to-day ; Mr. Merton has asked a 
great many questions about you; he is anxious 
to know you better.” 

At this moment Marie came in. She 
started and looked shaken when she first 
caught sight of the musician ; but upon Miss 
Westacott introducing him in due form, she 
recovered her composure. She scarcely 
spoke a word, however, only she sat down 
where she could see him well, and the con- 
sciousness that her strange eyes, which were 
less vacant but far more wistful in expression 
than when Charlie had seen them before, were 
following closely all the changes in his face, 
produced in him the most curious sense of 
embarrassment. He said afterwards that he 
felt as if he was in the presence of one who 
could see as spirits see. 

He tried to drown his strange feelings by 
talking rapidly. He asked Miss Westacott if 
she could guess what had brought him, and 
when she declined to try, he said that he had 
come on two accounts. He had just finished 
a little musical composition, which he wished 
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to play over to her and Miss Avery, and he 
had been commissioned by the people at 
Coombe Castle to make arrangements for a 
private concert, to be held in their large hall 
in the course of fhe month. It was to be a 
great affair, and he hoped every one in the 
neighbourhood would attend. Two or three 
well-known amateurs and professionals, who 
were staying at the Castle, had promised to 
contribute to the general amusement, and his 
new air, which, by the way, was not altogether 
new, but based on a theme which he had 
found amongst his father’s papers, was to be 
given. He asked if Miss Avery played, and 
when he heard that she both played and 
sang, he exclaimed with ecstasy that they 
must press her into the service. 

“Oh!” said Rosina, “but what do you know 
of her capacity? Her singing may be like the 
drawing-room warbling which you despise.” 

“T am sure it is not. I am convinced 
that whatever Miss Avery undertakes to do 
she will do well,” cried Williamson rashly. 
“Where is she? I should like to appeal to 
herself.” 

“T think I see her coming. She and Mr. 
Merton have been taking a stroll together,” 
said Rosina demurely. 

Williamson turned to the window and 
stood with his back to the room, for the 
colour had sprung to his face, and he felt 
more uncomfortable than ever under the gaze 
of those shining eyes, that, from their shadowy 
corner, continued to watch him. When he 
moved, they moved, and the irritation he had 
at first felt grew into impatience. What did 
this strange being know of him? and was 
there some supernaturalism at work to make 
him feel when she gazed at him that she was 
reading through his face into the deep re- 
cesses of his soul ? 

There were many feelings at work within 
him that day—jealousy, anger, dismay—feel- 
ings that he would fain have hidden even 
from his own heart, and the eyes of the 
stranger-lady, who had so_ passionately 
claimed knowledge of him on the shore, 
seemed not only to discover his disturbance, 
but to reveal it to himself. 

He had formed a design, and he had 
thought he could take time over its execu- 
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tion. Roseleigh was a small and quiet place: 
his friends at the cottage saw little society 
there was no one in the neighbourhood who 
would be likely to enter the lists against him. 
So Williamson had said to himself, and he 
had been waiting, enjoying placidly the sweet 
dawn of love, which, in its serenity, stimulated 
his artistic fancy, and watching from a dis- 
tance the gracious young girl whom he 
intended to instruct in his theories and piace 
by his side, And, in the meantime, a person 
of whom he had never thought, save as an 
eccentric kind of hermit, was stealing a march 
upon him. It was little wonder that he 
should feel dismayed and injured. When.he 
turned to Miss Westacott and asked abruptly 
how long she had known Mr. Merton in- 
timately, his face was dark and his voice had 
a reproachful tone. She had no time to 
answer him, for her guests were at the door. 
She went out to meet them and, for a few 
instants, Marie and the musician were alone 
together. He did not like it; but feeling 
bound to do something to break the spell 
which her singular conduct was throwing over 
him, he turned round and, with an em- 
barrassed smile, returned her gaze. Then 
she got up, joined him at the window, and 
put her hand on his arm. 

“I thought you were some one else,” she 
said in a disappointed voice. “ But I was 
mistaken. You must forgive me for looking 
at you so long; I sometimes forget.” 

And she passed her hand over her eyes, 
as if so she could sweep away the visions that 
haunted her. 

He was moved by her words, which seemed 
to bring strange confirmation of that he had 
merely suspected ; she had read into his soul, 
and what she saw there had disappointed 
and grieved her. 

“ Even though you are mistaken, I hope 
you will still take an interest in me,” he said 
a little huskily. 

** Yes,” she answered very low; “ always, 
always, for the sake of that look in your face, 
only you must be true to it ; truer than I was 
long ago.” 

Scarcely were these singular words out of 
the lady’s lips before the rest of the party 
joined them. 


















AISIES, growing by my grave, 
Clad in bridal white and gold, 
Meek and silent, strong and brave, 
Angel-watch ye seem to hold. 





Stars are ye with gentle blaze, 

j Shining in my sorrow's night ; 

Oh! for eyes on you to gaze, 
Till I learn to weep aright. 
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Sleepers ye were, where ye stand, 
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Unclothed, ’neath your mound 
of green; =~ 
Clothed ye now are by 
God’s hand. 
Shall my sleeper so be 









DAISIES BY MY GRAVE. 
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CHRISTIAN RULE IN MADAGASCAR. 


By THE Rev. GEORGE COUSINS. 


FEW things in the island of Madagascar 
deserve more attention than that of 
the Christian deportment of its Government. 
In her treatment of her own people the late 
Queen behaved right nobly. She learned 
to distinguish in her own mind her position 
and responsibility as a Christian woman 
having individual duties and her position 
and responsibility as a Christian sovereign ; 
over and over again she reminded her sub- 
jects of this distinction, and told them 
that she did some certain thing not as 
Queen, but as a servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. This was necessary owing to the 
ignorance of many of the people, who were 
at first unable to understand how any act of 
their sovereign could be other than authori- 
tative, or any expression of her wishes less 
binding than law. For example, she and the 
Prime Minister took a deep interest in evan- 
gelistic work, They supplied most of the 
funds for the support of a staff of evangelists 
sent out by the Palace Church. In addition 
to that, they were always ready to further the 
evangelistic work of missionaries, irrespective 
of their creed. Protestant in faith and sympa- 
thies themselves, the Queen and Prime Minis- 
ter naturally preferred to see Protestant mis- 
sions spreading rather than Roman Catho- 
licism ; but notwithstanding this, the Jesuits 
and their colleagues labouring in Madagascar 
were not merely allowed liberty to teach and 
preach the Roman faith and practice, but 
were even aided and encouraged in their work. 
Still, as stated above, the Queen soon came 
to see that this zeal in her Lord’s service 
might easily be misunderstood ; we may even 
admit that, perhaps, she was herself for a 
time disposed to use her authority, and as 
sovereign * compel” her subjects * to come 
in.” As soon, however, as she saw the evils 
of this course she adopted another, and whilst 
maintaining all her former interest in the ad- 
vance of Christ’s kingdom, and even increas- 
ing her contributions for this and similar pur- 
poses, she lost no opportunity of impressing 
upon evangelists and their flocks that what 
she did was done by her as a follower of 
Christ, and not as a ruler of the land. 
Educational work, on the other hand, was 
regarded as fairly within the sphere of State 
management. The rise, development, and 
present efficiency of the Malagasy common 
schools, to say nothing of future capabilities, 





are highly encouraging. Twenty-one years ago 
there was not a single school; when Rana- 
valona II, came to the throne there were 
but about fifty ; but at the close of her reign 
a special department of the Government had 
been organized to foster education in all its 
branches, a Minister of Education with a large 
corps of subordinates was at work, and up- 
wards of a thousand schools were in existence 
with an aggregate of nearly a quarter of a 
million of scholars on the Government 
register. Moreover, every year saw an im- 
provement in the school furniture and appa- 
ratus, in the efficiency of the teachers, and 
in the attainments of the children. Well 
might the Malagasy Government feel proud, 
as they did feel proud, at the rapidity and 
greatness of their progress in education, © 
Had not the Government taken up the work 
such strides could never have been taken. 
Besides these schools there are three col- 
leges: the London Missionary Society’s 
College with 63 students, and in which, 
during the thirteen years of its existence, 
254 students have completed their course, 
many of whom are now entirely occupied 
in various forms of Christian service, while 
others are filling important posts under 
Government (the Minister of Education and 
several of his companions among them); 
the Norwegian Lutheran College, with about 
24 students; and the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel’s College, with about 
the same number. These colleges would 
have been an impossibility under a heathen 
sovereign. It was only when Ranavalona 
II. ascended the throne that a beginning 
could be made, and even then great care 
and prudence were required to make them 
a success. In the Queen and Prime Minister 
the colleges had good friends; and future 
generations will honour their names because 
it was during their administration that these 
institutions were founded, and because it was 
owing to their confidence and sympathy that 
they were brought to something like maturity. 
Again, religious liberty bids fair to become 
the heritage of the Malagasy. | Its first prin- 
ciples are now so far understood and appre- 
ciated that, unless by some untoward events 
power should be transferred to rulers of 
another spirit and another faith, unless, in 
short, a reversal of the policy gradually 
adopted and carried out by the present 
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native Government take place, we have good 
reason for hoping that persecution on ac- 
count of religion, or interference with men 
on account of their faith, will be rare in the 
future history of Madagascar. That may 
seem to some a bold statement, but, for all 
that, it is, I venture to think, a true one. 
Liberty of any kind was a thing entirely 
foreign to Malagasy social and political life 
until quite recently ; the persecution of native 
Christians we have all heard of; nor has the 
disposition to persecute been wanting since 
the Hovas became nominally Christian. At 
times there has been a tendency to regard 
with suspicion and to treat with unfairness 
all who adhered to other teaching than that 
in favour at court. But treaty rights on the 
one hand, and the direct, emphatic, and re- 
iterated teaching of the favoured missionaries 
on the other, served effectually to check this 
natural disposition of the natives; and al- 
most unconsciously the conviction has found 
its way into the minds of the leaders of 
Malagasy thought and national life, that the 
less the State as such has to do with the 
support or control of religion the better, and 
that freedom ought to be granted to every 
one to choose for himself the form of faith 
he should hold. Progress has been almost 
exclusively in that direction ; so many suc- 
cessive steps have been taken, and so much 
involved in those steps, that surprise would 
be felt were a change to be made and such 
freedom denied. Many facts could be ad- 
vanced in support of this, but we can only 
give two. In a very extensive registration 
of schools and scholars undertaken by the 
Government a few months since in the pro- 
vinces of Imérina and Bétsiléo many thousand 
names were added to the register. Parents 
were compelled to have their children regis- 
tered, but full liberty was given them to 
choose the school to which their sons and 
daughters should go. Their choice was in 
no way interfered with; the registration was 
conducted a/ fresco and on neutral ground ; 
and missionaries of different denominations 
frankly acknowledged that they had had fair 
play. A second significant fact is seen in 
the liberty enjoyed by native Catholics to 
practise their religion at the present crisis. 
It must be borne in mind that Catholicism 
and France are identical in the eyes of the 
Malagasy, and that the most natural thing 
for them to do after the expulsion of the 
French would have been to prohibit native 
Catholics (as friends of the French) from 
meeting for worship. But the Queen soon 
settled it otherwise when appealed to. That, 











she said, is a matter of religion, and I have 
no wish to interfere with any one’s liberty as 
regards religion. All this is novel for Mada- 
gascar, and is attributable to the fact that 
the Queen and Prime Minister so soon 
adopted wise and right principles; and we 
may well believe that in years to come their 
acceptance of those principles and fidelity to 
them will be pointed to as adding lustre to 
the glories of their rule. 

Another feature of beneficial change due 
to the humanising influence of New Testa- 
ment teaching, which fairly claims our atten- 
tion and is sure of our approval, is seen in 
the improvement of native laws. Malagasy 
law is still far from what one could wish, and 
still regards as right many things which 
Christian nations reject as wrong (notably 
the possession of domestic slaves); but the 
last few years have been marked by striking 
advance. Cruel old laws and customs have 
either been formally abolished or allowed to 
sink into disuse ; others so modified as to 
become both just and merciful ; while several 
laws entirely new indicate a distinct revolu- 
tion in the direction of that righteousness 
which exalts a nation. A few examples of 
what is meant will be sufficient for our pur- 
pose. The notorious poison ordeal with 
tangena water is one of those terrible memo- 
ries of the past about which old people speak 
with a shudder, but of which happily the 
rising generation knows scarcely anything 
except from tradition. Soldiers are no longer 
burnt to death when they suffer defeat and 
retreat before an enemy. A man can no 
longer be sold into slavery with his wife and 
family when the wherewithal to pay his debts 
is not forthcoming. In the memory of the 
present missionaries such sights as the follow- 
ing could be witnessed in Antananarivo: A 
criminal, bleeding, senseless, and almost 
nude, dragged along the public road by a 
rope to the place of execution, and the body 
after decapitation thrown out on the hillside 
and left to the dogs to devour; a criminal 
loaded with chains weighing seventy or eighty 
pounds, and wasted to a skeleton with the 
terrible burden ; another so tightly bound 
with small cords that the flesh of the arms 
and legs were eaten to the bone and every 
limb a mass of festering corruption ; another 
half-buried in the ground, the lower half rot- 
ting away in the cold, damp earth, and mor- 
tification gradually extending to the whole 
body. What would Antananarivo say to 
such things now? And yet they occurred 
within the last sixteen or seventeen years, 
The good Queen’s rule exhibited a spirit so 
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utterly different from all such cruelty that it 
is really difficult to believe that only a few 
years ago they were common, Well may.we 
exclaim, ‘‘ What hath God wrought!” Rarely 
has a sovereign lived who was so opposed to 
capital punishment and all harsh treatment 
of criminals, as Ranavalona II. When her 
body was being borne away to its last rest- 
ing-place, a woman in the crowd apostro- 
phised the corpse in words that sent a thrill 
through the wailing multitude. “ Farewell,” 
she said, “thou gentle-spirited one, so un- 
willing to shed the blood of thy people.” 
That woman expressed the general feeling of 
the Malagasy. The Queen was unwilling to 
shed blood, or in any way to deal hardly 
with her subjects. The military laws are 
somewhat oppressive even now, but they are 
clemency itself when compared with the stern 
laws of the past. ‘This war, should it continue, 
may tend to make them severe once more ; 
but_thus far the Government has shown 
every consideration for the troops and sought 
to make their position and duties endurable. 
A word or two about slavery is necessary. 
Slavery is a Malagasy institution of long 
standing which will not easily be got rid of. 


Yet even in reference to slavery we can point: 


to decided improvement. In 1877, the 
Queen, exercising her royal prerogative, freed 
by one single utterance of her will every 
slave brought into Madagascar from abroad 
—every imported slave. That was a bold 
thing to do; and it furnishes a precedent 
which will not be forgotten in the future. 
But she did much more. She promulgated 
some new laws about slavery which rejoiced 
the hearts of all her friends and well-wishers. 
Slave-dealing as a trade was declared illegal ; 
children were not to be separated from their 
mothers ; no slave was to be sold away from 
Imérina, or taken to a distant province to be 
sold. It is true that in consequence of the 
political troubles of the past two or three 
years the Malagasy administration was almost 
paralyzed, and that in consequence some of 
the slave-dealers recommenced their nefarious 
traffic; but one of the last things done by the 
Government just before I left the capital last 
June, was to seize and imprison every. man 
found engaged in slave-dealing. 

Most of the foregoing reters to natives 
living in Imérina, the home of the Hovas ; 
to a certain extent, however, it is applicable 
to outlying districts, especially to loyal tribes 
that have long submitted to the Hova domi- 
nancy. The Government have moved on 
the same lines in their treatment of other 
tribes as in dealing with their own. This is 











seen chiefly in their choice of governors and 
other officials. Governors who oppressed 
the people, or who showed themselves un- 
able to march with the times, were removed, 
and better men sent in their place. Many 
of the newer nen are a credit to the central 
Government, and a great blessing to the 
people. They secure the respect of foreigners, 
and in every way seek to lead the provinces 
on in the pathway of intelligence and pro- 
gress. Even rebellious tribes have discovered 
the difference between the old rule and the 
new, between Christian principles and heathen- 
ism. One or two military expeditions were 
sent against provinces that were in rebellion 
during the reign of the late Queen ; but those 
expeditions were conducted in such a manner 
that fighting became almost unnecessary, 
Indeed, the Hovas have done next to no 
fighting during the last few years. Distant 
tribes, recognising the new spirit of the Hova 
administration, were gradually accepting it, 
and peaceful conquests were being made 
continually ; so that the Hovas were begin- 
ning to think that, even for the extension 
and consolidation of their own sovereignty, 
the New Testament and education were 
better and more reliable than the sword. 
On this ground, as well as others, it is much 
to be regretted that war is being forced on 
them by a foreign. power, and that their faith 
in righteous principle should receive so rude 
a shock. Two years ago there was a near 
prospect of all Madagascar being united 
under a stable government seeking to rule 
in righteousness; the wild, independent 
tribes in the south, south-west, and central 
west, were beginning to see that it would be 
to their advantage to acknowledge the 
Queen’s sway; the loyal tribes were happy, 
nay, were even enthusiastic, as they realised 
the advance they were making ; whilst the 
Hovas were exultant, knowing that they were 
rising in the scale of nations, conscious that 
they had much undeveloped power in them, 
and confident that they had a glorious future 
before them; and all this was due to the 
influence of the gospel, to the faithful labours 
of Christian teachers, and largely to the 
earnest desire in the heart of the sovereign 
to serve God, to do right, to obey Christ’s 
laws, and to use her power for the good of 
the nation entrusted to her. 

This paper would be unduly long were I 
to dwell on the Queen and Prime Minister’s 
treatment of foreigners, or on their behaviour 
during recent troubles, With the Editor’s 
kind permission I hope to deal with that side 
of the question in another paper. 
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THE WITNESS OF JESUS TO HIMSELF, 


as seenin some Contradictory Phenomena of His Wife and Character. 
By THE Rev. LLEWELYN D. BEVAN, LL.B., .D.D. 


“Tam one that bear witness of myself.’’—Joun viii. 18. 


WE will resume our subject by observing 
that there is nothing in the conscious- 
ness of Jesus which is more noteworthy than 
the complete absence of any sense of sinfulness 
or moral defect. The history of the religious 
life of the leaders of human thought, and 
especially the founders or reformers of reli- 
gion, has been marked by seasons of a pro- 
found sense of personal unworthiness and 
demerit. The apprehension of God in His 
holiness, the perceptions of the claims of the 
Divine Law intensify the human cons¢ious- 
ness of distance from God and departure 
from righteousness. Hence a personal re- 
ligious experience, with its specific relations 
to sin and holiness (the overcoming of the 
one and the attainment of the other), occupies 
a large part of the history of religion. 

But there is no trace of such experience in 
the case of Jesus. He may grow in favour 
with God and man; He may perceive the 
work which the Father gave Him to do; He 
may advance in the development of His 
mission ; but there is no penitence ; there is 
no struggle to overcome sinfulness within 
Him; there is no dejection, no sudden 
awaking to a consciousness of God’s claim ; 
there is not the shadow of the sense of sin. 
And yet, “sinlessness” does not describe it. 
It is “separation.” There is an absolute 
incompatibility in the conception of sin find- 
ing harbour in Christ’s nature or being mani- 
fested in His life. His life is pure as the 
angels. He is holy as God is holy. If you 
search deeply into the Christian thought 
concerning Jesus and sin you will find that 
it has come almost to the point of being 
unable to attach the idea of sinfulness to the 
Lord, as in the case of objects which had no 
moral nature at all. 

Even the unbelievers make but a feint of 
discovering sin in Christ. It may be hinted 
with a leer, but the hint reveals the impurity 
of the critic, not the sinfulness of the Christ. 
Make the worst of some vague expression or 
obscure event in our Lord’s history, and you 
only plunge yourself into a critical problem 
of inconsistency and unlikelihood more per- 
plexing than the sinfulness itself. “Which 
of you convinceth me of sin?” asks Jesus of 
the ages. “TI find no fault in Him” re-echo 
well-nigh two millenniums to the declaration 
of the Roman judge. 





Now, turn to those scenes of transcendent 
mystery in Christ’s history—the temptation, 
the garden agony, the passion on the cross, 
the death ; and what, in the presence of sin- 
lessness, do such expressions signify? He is 
tried, but surely what does temptation mean 
if the nature is not one that can be tempted ? 
Where is the force of example, of encourage- 
ment, of sympathy, if the words of Satan 
were like idle winds softly whispering upon 
adamantine rock? And then, why the 
shrinking from the cross? Was it mere pain 
that Christ would avoid? Did suffering 
which some rude robber would bear with 
cgmposure overwhelm this Son of God until 
He trembles, shrinks, and bursts into a sweat 
of blood ? Thousands of martyrs—little chil- 
dren and gentle women—have borne gladly 
and almost with desire sufferings far greater 
than those which Jesus seemed to endure, 
and beneath which He quailed and groaned 
so that the earth was shaken, and cried out 
that He was forsaken of His God. Inno- 
cence, sinlessness, does not know such fear as 
that. Here, indeed, is the most pronounced 
contradiction in the paradox which we ex- 
plore. 

The following contrasts which we note 
are to be regarded as belonging to all the 
aspects which we have considered, rather 
than to be set apart into a class by them- 
selves. We refer to the énjfiniteness which 
marks so much of what Jesus did, while on the 
other hand there are /imitations by which He 
is ever environed. ‘There are no bounds to 
His being. Not that the spectator feels this 
in any one particular mode of Christ’s life 
and action ; but let him begin to define the 
limits of Jesus’ character, to find that which 
lies beyond Him, and then all becomes vast, 
indefinite, illimitable. I think we may say 
that nothing in Christ's history is itself infi- 
nite, but it runs at once into the infinite. 
Hence men do not outgrow Him. Each 
age studies him afresh with ever-widening 
sweep of the scope with which He can be 
regarded. His words grow in significance. 
The more they are studied the more meaning 
is found in them. This age, which is most 
fertile in the investigation of the sayings of 
our Lord, has more than any age proved how 
the horizon of Christ’s doctrine widens and 
advances. His works, even the least, give 
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the impression of being nothing but the 
beginning of energy, and like the doings of 
God Himself, “ there were the hidings of His 
power.” 

And yet this infinite Being is limited by 
all the limitations which environ us. He is 


an infant, a child, a youth. He grows to 
maturity. He is hungry, thirsty, faint and 
weary. He seeks for human companionship ; 
yearns for sympathy and to be understood ; 
feels the bitter hostility of enemies, the cold 
neglect of the unfaithful, the weakness of His 
disciples, the treason of the betrayer. His 
words and acts are those of a God, and yet 
He is flesh of our flesh, a man among His 
fellows. 

There are two scenes in the life of Jesus 
which bring out into very startling contrast 
these conditions of character and mind which 
we have briefly indicated. Both of these 
events took place in the Garden of Geth- 
semane upon that eventful night so fraught 
with issues of eternal moment toourrace. In 
the first scene we find our Lord addressing 
to His disciples words of comfort, of strength. 
Look at Him so calm, so sublime, so helpful. 
He cheers them as a friend would cheer his 
friends who mourn his departure upon some 
long journey, to him all familiar, to them all 
unknown. He promises them Divine strength. 
He will ask for it—nay, he will Himself give 
it. He is the heroic, the Divine, the very 
Son of God, with all the calm majesty, the 
unmoved strength, of the King of angels and 
of men. But now the scene is changed: He 
has left the main body of the disciples, and 
with a few chosen ones moved forward into 
the deeper recesses of the garden, and there 
He prays. But where is the calmness, the 
strength? It is an agony that we behold. 
Strong cries that He may be saved from what 
is coming, tears, groanings, the sweat of blood, 
attest the bitterness, the conflict, the almost 
conquered One, who so lately was self-reliant, 
all Divine. Where in all literature is the 
artistic contrast so striking? Remember it is 
only the simple record of the unlettered who 
tell the story as they knew it best. 

But what is this? Lights approach, and a 
band of armed men come forth, led by the 
traitor, commissioned by the priests. Judas 
knows the place, and he has bid them search 
amid these shadowy retreats, for the Lord has 
often come here for prayer and meditation. 
But there is no need for searching. He steps 
forth—a moment ago the man of sorrows, 
bound down with some tremendous weight, 
crushed by the burden, shrinking from the 
event—He steps forth, we say, and lo, the 








whole band of soldiers fall back and down 
upon their faces, smitten by the exceeding 
glory and majesty of Him whom they would 
take. Yet He yields to them. They seize 
Him. Apparently, some hold Him and are 
leading Him away. Meanwhile, in the confu- 
sion, one of the disciples has smitten an atten- 
dant and wounded him on the ear. “Suffer 
me,” said the Master, courteously requesting 
the guard to loose Him, and, putting forth 
His hand, He touches the ear andit is healed, 
Then gently submitting to His captors, He is 
led away. 

But observe the act. The Man whose 
very form fills the guard with dismay and 
strikes them to the ground, whose calm decla- 
ration is that He could presently summon 
an angelic army to His rescue (and no one 
doubts it), with quiet courtesy requests the 
soldier who holds Him to relax his grasp, that 
He may extend His power to save and bless, 
How we change in all this life from strength 
to weakness—from the conscious God to the 
smitten humble man—until the eye looking 
with no light but that which shines for human 
vision is dazzled and confounded. 

Now, such a remarkable history demands 
some explanation, Let us briefly consider 
what has been advanced concerning it, and 


‘what is the true significance of this witness, 


There are contrasts, even contradictions, 
and yet there is « unity about the person 
and a consistency in the life that makes us 
feel confident of the truthfulness of the record. 
All things fall into their place when we are 
taught by the word of God that this person 
whom we seek to understand is at once the 
Son of God and the Son of man. He is 
Divine, and all the Divinity of His being is 
thus accounted for. He is human, and all 
the humanity of His lot is wholly explained. 
Christ is then God avd man. His Divinity 
is not the incarnation of the Oriental faith, 
wherein the Divine is manifested by the hu- 
man—really Divine but in human form. This 
is no apotheosis where the man is lifted up 
to the Godhead and endowed in some myste- 
rious fashion with the qualities of God—ceas- 
ing to be man and becoming a divinity: It 
is not the humanisation of a God when the 
Divinity ceases to be Himself and takes on 
the qualities of man; but it is pure and 
simple Incarnation. Christ is God, and Christ 
is man—God in man, God with man, but 
ever essentially God and man. If this is so, 
the phenomena are explained, the life is con- 
sistent, the character is confirmed. . 

Then again the origin of this unique per- 
sonality must be traced to God. It is clear 
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that the human race could not produce such 
a being. No generation, no development, 
no highest striving of highest man could ever 
eventuate in this unique Son of God, Son of 
man, Even were the ideal conception pos- 
sible, which is doubtful, a person who had 
formed the idea could never have realised it. 
It must have remained a phantom of his ima- 
gination and left no trace behind except the 
record of the baseless fabric of a dream. 
But with God all things are possible, and 
Scripture is at least consistent and philoso- 
phic, and is the best solution of the problem 
yet presented when it declares that “God 
sent His Son,” that “ He that cometh from 
above is above all.” 

And finally it follows necessarily, and 
Scripture declares it, that the object for which 
such a@ unique being was sent by God into the 
world must have been to accomplish some special 
work. 

That Christ should have been a mere 
teacher would not require a nature both 
Divine and human, for God could have in- 
spired a man and taught him what to say. If 
Jesus had come only to incite men to higher 
endeavours and quicken them to a nobler life, 
this also He might have accomplished had 
He been only man. It was for other pur- 
poses than teaching and inspiring that God 
became man. 

Then again, God could not have become 
man for His own sake. He can require 
nothing which He Himself cannot supply. 
Were He dependent even on an incarnation 
He were no longer Goch 

Christ is evidently also not the first of a 
new species, for He has not been followed 
by another like Himself. He is without 
family before or after, and as He came from 
God, so He also went to God. 

His mission therefore must have been for 
man, and evidently He came that some new 
relationship or some modification of an old 
relation should be formed between God and 
the human race. The original relation was 
that of union in innocence, afterwards broken 
and lost by sin. Christ came therefore either 
to restore the old harmony or to create a 
new. In some way, Christ came to deal 
with sin, to remove it, to destroy it; to form 
afresh the sacred bond which sin had broken, 
and to place man in such a relation to the 
Divine Father as if there had never been and 
as if there were not the fact of an outraged 
law and a fallen humanity. 

Such an object is declared by Scripture to 
have been sought by God in the gift of His 
Son, and such an object is seen to be the 





only sufficient end for which such a person- 
ality as we have endeavoured to describe 
would be suited and designed. The.nature 
of Jesus and the work of Jesus are thus found 
to be in harmony, and Scripture not only 
explains, but has all parts of its explanation 
harmonious and consistent with each other. 

Such are the phenomena of Christ’s cha- 
racter, and such the only explanation which 
perfectly suits the facts. We are bound 
as rational men to receive that theory 
which will most completely resolve the 
problem. ‘That difficulties remain, perhaps 
for ever beyond the scope of our powers, 
is only to say that the problem belongs 
to human nature without further consider- 
ing that it contains also elements which 
are Divine. But the very incomprehensibility 
—the residuum of the inexplicable—only 
adds to our sense of truthfulness. All life is 
mysterious, and the best science must leave 
something which reason halts at and faith 
alone surmounts. The unknown point of 
union between the Divine and the human is 
no reason for our refusal to accept what we 
can see of the human or of the Divine. “The 
Incarnation is a mystery,” says the unbeliever, 
“and I refuse it because it is mysterious.” 
Then let him refuse to pluck the flower and 
rejoice in its fragrance, to reap the field and 
make merry in the harvest. Let him deny 
life and being, the birth of the child, the 
generation of the ancestor. Let him refuse to 
feel if he can stay his feelings, to think if he 
can quench his mind. ‘The mysteries of 
growth, of life, of consciousness—ourselves— 
are everywhere around, within us. The com- 
prehensible may be the sum of practice which 
the schoolmaster sets upon the schoolboy’s 
slate. The life which God gives is every- 
where unknown and unknowable. We are 
mysteries, for we are the children of God, not 
self-begotten, not man-created, and the very 
fact that we are balked in the complete 
answer to the enigma of Jesus, is the best 
proof that He too in His infinite being and 
incomprehensible personality is from God, 
and as such is to be devoutly and faithfully 
received by men. 

Here, then, would we apply the argument 
which we have pursued. Christ is Divine, 
and so His work is Divinely accepted and 
will be Divinely perfected. Dare you refuse 
it? Can you reject? “Behold the Lamb 
of God,” and find there that highest evi- 
dence, receive there that completest proof, 
which is found nowhere but in Him who 
alone of men can say, “I am one that bear 
witness of myself.” 
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ABOVE EVERY NAME. 






“Far above every name that is named.”—Epn. i. 21. 


ESUS, Fountain of my days, 
Well-spring of my heart’s delight, 
Brightness of my morning rays, 
Solace of my hours of night ! 
When I see Thee, I arise 
To the hope of cloudless skies. 


Oh! how weary were the years 
Ere Thy form to me was known ! 
Oh! how gloomy were the fears 
When I seemed to be alone! 
I despaired the storm to brave 
Till Thy footprints touched the wave. 





But Thy presence on the deep 
Calmed the pulses. of the sea, 
And the waters sank to sleep 
In the rest of seeing Thee, 
And my once rebellious will 
Heard the mandate, Peace, be still ! 


Now Thy will and mine are one, 
Heart in heart, and hand in hand ; 
All the clouds have touched the sun, 
All the ships have reached the land ; 
For Thy love has said to me, 
No more night and no more sea ! 
GEO. MATHESON. 





A CHILD’S RELIGION: HOW TO HINDER AND HOW 
TO HELP IT. 
Practical Suggestions to Parents. 
By SOPHIA WILSON. 


CHAP, IV.—GROWTH AND GUIDANCE. 


NOTHER of the “parents in council,” 

in our book of conversations, says he 

has had to spend nearly a whole night in 
conflict with a child seven months old! 
We do not know which more to pity, the 
father or the child. But let us give a word 
in passing to the few parents who would 
now feel compelled (with sore distress) to 
carry on so prolonged a contest with a child 
thrice that age. Do not feel bound to blame 
or punish your child as if he had your know- 
ledge. You know (would that all parents 
knew it, and would act upon it!) that a child 
is on the high-road to ruin when he finds his 
will become law to his parents and to others 
around him. You know also that he takes 
a long step in the wrong direction when he 
finds that a contest, once begun, is determined 
by his self-will. You know these things, but 
he does not. The child in its first or second 
year sees no reason (how should he?) to think 
that the thing which he wishes to do is wrong 
to him because his parent or care-taker wishes 
the contrary... He only feels that his desire 
is overborne by superior strength, and he 
screams and struggles in distress at his own 
helplessness; and if his screams and struggles 





are met by the anger of irritated self-will in 
the parents, or by severe displeasure arising 
from an exaggerated view of the child’s ac- 
countability, what a terrible aggravation is 
this of his mental suffering! Wherea child’s 
wish is harmless let, it not be checked for 
checking’s sake. Where it is unconsciously 
harmful or unreasonable, let it be checked 
with gentle firmness. If irritation results, it 
will punish itself enough if left to spend itself 
unnoticed, and the child can gradually be 
taught the duty and the wisdom of yielding 
without tears. 

But there is another form of disobedience 
which must be noticed here, though it does 
not always appear in the very early stage we 
are speaking of. It is resisting for the sake 
of resistance—doing or wishing to do some- 
thing because it is forbidden, and refusing to 
do something else because it is ordered. Well 
may the Christian parent dread this first in- 
dication that his child isa child of Adam, and 
therefore “a child of disobedience.” Two 
dangers are before him. He may allow the 
disobedience to go unreproved, the self-will 
to be uncontrolled, in which case it will 
gather strength to the child’s infinite harm 
and loss, The “ upward look” craves control 
as well as loving-kindness, and the parent 
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“* How weary were the years.” 
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who gives up his authority will lose his chil- 
dren’s affection more swiftly and surely 
than one who, from a real though mistaken 
sense of duty, fails in tenderness and for- 
bearance. 

There is danger, on the other hand, that 
the child.may be punished in view rather of 
his future peril than of his actual guilt. To 
his apprehension, self-will is something new, 
which he finds it pleasant to exercise, just as 
a calf will butt when it feels its sprouting 
horns, or a puppy will gnaw everything that 
offers a half-resistance to its growing teeth. 
But here the mysterious and complex human 
nature differs from that of the dog or the 
calf. There is in the child a conscious re- 
sistance to a voice ‘within as well as to an 
outward authority, and this makes a part of 
the strange pleasure which he finds in daring 
to be naughty. It is this that causes the 
growing self-will to be more mischievous, and 
to infold a more deadly danger than the 
sharpening tooth or the budding horn. 

Therefore, O faithful, anxious parents! 
doubt not that you are doing right to repress 
it with firmness and with marked displeasure, 
but do not imagine that you must punish 
your child as if he knew all that you know, 
and as if, knowing all, he were deliberately 
choosing the evil and refusing the good. The 
punishment need not be severe if it is cer- 
tain to follow the jirst refusal to obey. None 
greater is required in most cases, and none 
more appropriate can be found, than an im- 
mediate banishment from the circle of bright- 
ness that is always found in a well-governed 
family. The more genial the parents are by 
custom, and the more they allow themselves 
to be fond when all goes well with their chil- 
dren, the more easily and speedily will they 
be able to repress what goes ill by excluding 





the offender from the company of the un- ' 
offending. And such seclusion must be for a | 
fixed time, longer or shorter according to the | 
offence. If the return is clogged with a con- 
ditién, there will be an opportunity, irresis- | 
tible to many children, of getting into a contest | 
from which parent and child will scarcely 
retire without injury to both.’ If the fault be 
taken in time the banishment will be penalty | 
enough, and it should be considered enough. 


The return should be into the genial sunshine 
of family life, which no remembered fault 
should be permitted to overcloud. The 
fault thus passed over in the sight of others 
will weigh all the more heavily on the con- 
science of the offender, and an opportunity, 
which should soon be given, will be eagerly 
seized for expressing that contrition which 
could never have been felt during the excite- 
ment of a contest. But here we are travelling 
a little out of our subject, and anticipating 
matters that usually occur later in a child’s life. 

Before the period of conscious wrong and 
wilful contest arrives, the child will probably 
have passed out of and beyond the stage at 
which its upward look can safely be directed 
to the parents alone. 

One can lay down no certain rule for these 
times and seasons. Some children cease to 
be infants'so much earlier than others. ° But 
one danger should be noticed before we 
leave this subject. It arises from the error 
of prolonging the age of dependence in hope 
of keeping a child docile and affectionate. 
Probably thousands of parents have found to 
their cost, that by fostering indolent, helpless 
habits in their children they have promoted, 
not retarded, the growth of selfishness, and 
consequently of every other evil. Let our 
Lord’s sayings sink down into our hearts. A 
childlike spirit cannot be preserved by anything 
but religion, that is by the binding of the soul 
to God. A child whose upward look rises 
beyond its parents to a heavenly Father will 
retain all the simplicity and merriment of 
childhood, and at the same time will grow in 
tenderness of conscience, in gentleness of 
soul, in quick instinctive regard for the dues 
and feelings of others ; whereas the one who 
never learns to look above and beyond his 
parents will gradually but inevitably come to 
regard them only as ministers to selfish de- 
sires. If you would keep your child’ fresh, 
joyous, loving, docile, let him learn betimes 
to see the Divine authority, the tender provi- 
dence of a heavenly Father in that parental 
guidance which has blessed him from his 
birth ; and let him learn, as few children really 
learn, to ask trustfully and intelligently for 
the bounties of Him who sees in secret and 
rewards openly. 


(Zo be continued.) 





MALCOLW’S STORY. 


By DARLEY DALE, Autuor or ‘“‘Sportt Guy,” ‘“*Crssy’s TROUBLES,” ETC. 


PART II. 


As Miss Machen expected, Mr. Mead 
started at once for Avranches on hearing 
of Malcolm’s mysterious disappearance, and 
there was a telegram at breakfast the following 
morning to say he would arrive by mid-day 
on the next day. The’ boys, who were quite 
rested, were all anxious to renew the search 
as soon as breakfast was over, perhaps more 
because they did not quite know what else 
to do than because they had much hope of 
finding him. Mrs. Machen was not well 
enough to get up; and quite early there 
began to arrive a succession of visitors to 
inquire whether anything had been heard of 
Malcolm, till before the day was over the 
whole English community had called once, 
and many of them twice, and Miss Machen 
did little else the whole day but receive them 
and tell the story of his disappearance. Many, 
various, and by no means reassuring, were the 
solutions offered by different people to the 
mystery. Some were sure Malcolm must have 
been swallowed up in the quicksands, though 
Miss Machen assured them he did not know the 
way to the beach, and would certainly never 
have gone there if he did; others were cer- 
tain he had fallen into the river ; others that 
he had started to walk to Mont St. Michel, 
and been overtaken by the tide ; others that 
he had strayed on to the railroad and been 
killed by a train; others that he wandered 
into some wood and died there of exposure 
and exhaustion; others that he had been 
stolen, the only sensible suggestion; and, 
lastly, one young lady originated the very 
improbable idea that he had been carried off 
by the soldiers who had been billeted on 
them the night before. 

** Well,” said Miss Machen to Ralph when 
her last visitor had gone, “ I should not find 
it difficult to describe the English population 
of Avranches, if it had not been said before 
of another place by a wiser man.” 

“ * Mostly fools,’” said Ralph. 

“T really must tell your mother Miss Blank’s 
notion ; it is too ridiculous, when the soldiers 
left at six, and Malcolm was not lost till one 
o’clock. Besides the utter absurdity of the 
thing, what should they do with the child? 
And as if they could conceal him for a day 
even while marching.” 

And yet, absurd as it was, Mrs. Machen 
quite favoured this idea, and the more she 
thought of it, the more certain she became 


| 





that her darling had been carried off by the 
soldiers ; until at last she insisted upon Miss 
Machen going to the gendarmerie and re- 
questing that a search be at once instituted 
in the regiment. Miss Machen at first de- 
clined to go on what she could not help 
characterizing as a fool’s errand, but at last 
she yielded to her cousin’s tears and argu- 
ments, and the authorities promised with 
their usual civility that every inquiry should 
be made, but Mrs. Machen did not abandon 
the idea until she received a letter from the 
colonel of the regiment assuring her that none 
of his men were out of his sight from the time 
they left Avranches till they reached Pont- 
orson at two o'clock. 

The only thing that was heard of Malcolm 
all that day was, that Ralph, who kept return- 
ing over and over again to the Jardin des 
Plantes, picked up, just a few steps outside it, 
a birthday-card with “‘ Malcolm, from Cousin 
Hester” written on the back, and which 
Ralph remembered had been sent him a few 
days ago on his fifth birthday by Miss Ma-, 
chen ; it was somewhat crumpled, and had 
evidently been pulled out of his pocket pro- 
bably with his handkerchief, and from having 
been exposed to the morning and evening 
dews the writing was blotched, but still legible. 
This proved nothing. It was lying, when 
Ralph found it, to the left of the gate, and 
therefore more in the direction of the town 
than of the Gué de |’Epine, but even this 
could not be relied upon, for the wind, though 
there had been very little, might have moved 
it ; still it caused quite an excitement in the 
house when Ralph produced it ; it was the 
only.thing that had been found of Malcolm’s 
since his disappearance, and was valued ac- 
cordingly. Shortly after Ralph found it, Daw- 
son, with a very mysterious face, waited upon 
Miss Machen. 

“ If you. please; ma’am, I wanted to say a 
word to you about that poor lamb «that is 
gone, for gone he is; and, to my mind, we 
are as likely to see an angel from heaven as 
him again. But what I wanted to ask you 


| was this, ma’am. You know, Miss Machen, 


they do say’that sometimes the angels live 
down on earth in the shape of haman beings, 
and it has come across my mind that, perhaps, 
Master Malcolm, God bless his pretty face, 
was—was—was an angel, and that he has 
only gone back to his home in heaven. I 
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dare say, Miss Machen, you will think I am 
a silly old woman for my pains, though I am 
not so very old either, only forty-seven my 
last birthday; but, as you know, ma’am, there 
are very strange things do happen in this world 
of ours, and maybe stranger have come to 
pass than that our young gentleman should 
turn out to be an angel. 
he was that he has only been spirited away 
to his proper place, and a sweeter angel of a 
child there ain’t in heaven, though I say it 
who ought not, seeing I have never been there 
and likely maybe never shall be found good 
enough to go; but, ma’am, if I knew it was that, 
it seems to me it would be easier to bear than 
fancying the darling has been carried away 
by some French wretches, that for all we 
know may knock the very life out of him. 
So, Miss Machen, I thought I would make 
bold to ask you if you thought it was pos- 
sible ?” 

‘*No, Dawson, I don’t. Malcolm was a 
very sweet child, but he was no angel in that 
sense of the word; and my firm belief is, 
painful as it is to all of us, he has been stolen. 
If those circus people had still been here I 
should have put it down to them, but you 
see they were all gone except one van, and 
that had left before Malcolm went out of the 
gardens.” 

“Oh, yes! they were English,too. I should 
not for a minute suspect any of them if they 
had been there on Tuesday morning. No, ifhe 
is stolen it is by some of those French rogues ; 
there is little doubt about that,” said Dawson 
retiring, a little out of countenance to find 
her theory of the angel had not been accepted 
by Miss Machen. 

The next day Mr. Mead arrived very much 
distressed at Malcolm’s loss, but utterly un- 
able to do more for his recovery than had 
been already done. One thing he did sug- 
gest which had not been thought of, and 
which was immediately carried out, and that 
was to have photographs of Malcolm sent to 
all the principal shops, and to some of the 
English and French papers, requesting that a 
notice and description might be inserted ; and 
as Malcolm was a very lovely child, this re- 
quest was granted in most cases. But day 
after day passed and weeks elapsed, still all 
inquiries proved fruitless, nothing whatever 
was heard of him, and gradually the nine- 
days’ wonder passed away, and in the outer 
world at least he was forgotten. 

* * * * * 

Four years have passed away, and, though 
there have been great changes in the Machen 
family, nothing has been heard of little Mal- 





You see, ma’am, if | 








colm. Ralph and his mother never forget 
him ; to them the circumstances of his dis- 
appearance are as fresh as though they only 
happened yesterday, and in their hearts 
neither of them has really given up all hope 
of seeing him again. About two years after 
Malcolm’s disappearance Mrs. Machen made 
the acquaintance of a Colonel Durnford, and 
finding her six boys more than she could 
manage she at last yielded to Colonel Dum- 
ford’s entreaties, and promised to marry him 
if he in his turn would promise to be a kind 
step-father to her sons, with whom he was 
already a great favourite. On hearing this 
news the boys, with the exception of Ralph, 
were highly delighted at the prospect of 
having so charming a friend to live with them 


always ; but with Ralph it was very different; - 


he had never got over his father’s death, and 
he hated the idea of another man, even 
though he personally liked Colonel Durnford, 
taking his place. He was angry with every 
one when he heard the news of his mother's 
intended marriage ; with Colonel Durnford for 
daring to marry her, with his mother for 
having forgotten his father so far as to be able 
to marry again, with his brothers for counte- 
nancing such a marriage instead of rebelling 
against it, and with Miss Machen for actually 
giving out that in her opinion it was the best 
thing Mrs. Machen could have done. What 
possessed them all Ralph did not know. The 
whole world, he thought, was turned topsy- 
turvy, he alone standing on his feet, while 
every one else seemed to have taken to stand- 
ing on their heads. He shut himself up in his 
room and read Hamlet through and through, 
till he arrived at the point of imagining 
himself a second Prince of Denmark, the 
duty laid upon him being to protest to the 
uttermost against his mother’s second mar- 
riage ; and should he fail to prevent it, then 
to make himself as disagreeable as possible 
to his step-father. Of course, he did fail to 
prevent it, and in due course Mrs. Machen 
became Mrs. Durnford, and Ralph as trouble- 
some and unamiable a step-son as any step- 
father could well be blessed with. All Colonel 
Durnford’s efforts to win his affection were 
unavailing; Ralph utterly refused to meet 
his advances, and shut himself up with his 
animals and his books as much as possible, 
making himself and every one round him 
unhappy by his sulky demeanour. When 
Colonel Durnford had been married about a 
year he decided to leave Avranches and settle 
with his family in Hampshire, where he had 
a very nice estate. Mr. Mead came with 
them, and continued to act as tutor to the 
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boys, for Colonel Durnford was very careful 
not to alter any arrangements which Mr. 
Machen had made with regard to his boys 
before his death. But Ralph chose to resent 
this move exceedingly ; he hated living under 
his step-father’s roof; for there, at least, he 
was bound to pay him a certain respect, and 
it grated against his proud nature to feel that 
he was in any degree dependent on Colonel 
Durnford, or Uncle Edward, as the other 
boys by common consent agreed to call him. 
From the day they arrived at Brooklands 
Ralph became more and more troublesome, 
until at last matters arrived at a crisis, and 
circumstances which we have not room for 
here, led to a scene between Ralph and his 
step-father, which ended in Colonel Durnford 
taking the boy by the collar and putting him 
out of the open window of the room in which 
the quarrel took place on to the lawn outside. 
There was fault on both sides, of course, as 
there is in all quarrels; and if Ralph had 
acted differently they might have been better 
friends after it, but he was so angry at the 
indignity put upon him that he vowed he 
would never set foot in the house again, and 
started off immediately, with a shilling in his 
pocket, to seek a home elsewhere. He had 
not much difficulty in settling where to go ; 
he decided at once to ask his cousin Hester, 
who lived at Norwich in her own house since 
Mrs. Durnford’s second marriage, to take him 
in; but Norwich is a long way from Farn- 
borough, and Ralph had only a shilling in his 
pocket ; but with this shilling he telegraphed 
to Miss Machen to remit the money for his fare 
to the station-master at Farnborough; and late 
that evening Ralph reached Norwich half 
frozen, for it was a winter’s day, and he had 
no great-codt with him. Miss Machen’s house 
was in the Close at Norwich, just opposite 
the west door of the cathedral, of which 
her father had been one of the canons, and 
his house had been left to her on his death, 
the house they had formerly occupied going 
to his successor. Here Ralph was laid up 
with an attack of bronchitis, caught by his 
exposure to the cold, and when he recovered 
the doctor ordered him absolute rest from all 
his studies for three months at jleast, for he 
had been overworking himself for the last 
year or two. Under these circumstances, 
and finding it was impossible to effect a re- 
conciliation between Ralph and his step- 
father, it was decided he should live for the 
present with Miss Machen. She understood 


him and loved him, so Ralph was happier 
there than he had been for some years, per- 
haps ever since Malcolm’s loss. 


As he reco- 





vered he took to going to the cathedral every 
afternoon with Miss Machen, who was a great 
church-goer. She had her views, and Ralph, 
young as he was, had his, and the cathedral 
authorities had theirs, and they were all op- 
posed. to each other ; but though Ralph and 
Miss Machen would sometimes fight for a 
whole evening over some religious question, 
yet they could both kneel side by side in the 
cathedral and thoroughly enjoy the service. 
The music and the beautiful building had a 
charm for them both, and Ralph felt a sense 
of peace and rest stealing over his soul dur- 
ing those evenings, to which he had hitherto 
been a stranger. 

The lovely voices of the choristers seemed 
to him like angels’ voices, and gazing up 
along those arched aisles he almost fancied 
he could hear the rustle of their wings in the 
intervals of song, and trace misty outlines of 
angelic faces looking down from the vault of 
heaven; but seek as he would, he could never 
find Malcolm’s sweet face among them, and 
several times when Miss Machen caught a 
glimpse of his face during the anthem she 
saw tears rolling down his cheeks from those 
great brown eyes, which, young as he was, 
had already tried to see too far into things 
unseen ; and as often as she sawit in her heart 
there went up a prayer to heaven, that as the 
tears blinded his eyes for the moment so the 
sweet influences of religion might check him 
from looking into matters too high for him. 
The winter passed away, and spring was 
already budding into summer, and still Ralph, 
who had no liking for Norfolk, remained at 
Norwich, when one evening in June, about 
ten days before Ralph was to go back to 
Brooklands, Miss Machen took up a_ local 
paper and read out an advertisement of a 
circus that was expected to arrive in Norwich 
the following week. 

“ Dear me ! how tiresome! it is only to be 
here for the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh. 
Now if it had only been next week it would 
have been something for Claude and Harry 
to do. I suppose you are above a circus, 
Ralph?” said Miss Machen, who was ex- 
pecting Claude and Harry to pay her a 
visit. : 

“Ves; I don’t feel very keen about it. 
May I look at the advertisement? If they 
have any clever animals I should like to go.” 

“Here is the paper; it is only a brief 
notice though, no particulars are given, pro- 
grammes to be had at the doors.” 

“Why, Cousin Hester, this is the same 
circus that was at Avranches,” said Ralph, 
looking at the paper Miss Machen had 
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handed him. “I wonder if they still have 
the cream-coloured pony dear little Malcolm 
admired so much? © I think I should like to 
go, if you don’t mind.” 

“T should rather enjoy it, to tell you the 
truth, and we will get the Elliots and Mur- 
rays to go with us; we can fill the front row 
then with our own party. I will call on them 
both this afternoon, and if they will come— 
and they are sure to—we will go and get 
reserved seats to-morrow for the twenty- 
seventh. We are going to a tennis party at 
the Elliots’ on the twenty-sixth.” 

Miss Machen had a weakness for arrang- 
ing parties of this kind, and was in the habit 
of patronising most of the entertainments 
given in the city, and, as usual, she secured 
nearly the whole of the front row for her 
party; but when the day came, and they 
reached the circus, she managed to get a seat 
next to Ralph, whose comments always 
amused her. On.the other side sat Colonel 
Elliot, the chief constable, while Ralph was 
next to Mrs. Murray, the mother. of a large 
family of girls, who were also present with 
some officers, who. probably went for the sake 
of the Miss Murrays’ society. 

“ They still have the cream-coloured pony, 
Cousin Hester—at least they have a cream- 
coloured pony. I suppose it is the same 
one, but it does not appear till nearly the 
end of the first part. It is to be ridden by 
Master Raphael Campobello, the wonderful 
infant equestrian, aged seven, who will per- 
form a series of feats on its back, including 
his celebrated standing leap. In the second 
part Master Raphael Campobello will appear 
again in an acrobatic performance with his 
father, Joseph Campobello, the cleverest, 
wittiest, and merriest clown in the world.” 

“Why, Ralph, that is the same clown that 
they had at Avranches. Don’t you remember 
his name?” said Miss Machen, when Ralph 
had finished reading. 

‘** Yes, and I remember his face,.too, as he 
sat outside his van that day I lost Malcolm. 
I wonder whether his little girl. is still with 
the company. Oh, yes! here she is, Miss 
Blanche Campobello. She has been pro- 
moted to the piebalds, and will ride the pair 
together, besides performing sundry wonder- 
ful leaps through hoops. I suppose she will 
be so. grown we shall not recognise her. I 
wish they would. begin,” said Ralph im- 
patiently. 

The entertainment was held in the riding- 
school, and the building soon became very 
hot, for it was a close day, and on looking at 
Ralph when the clown made. his first ap- 





pearance Miss Machen saw he had turned 
deadly pale. 

“ Ralph, are you ill? Would you like to 
leave? If you find the room too hot I will 
go with you.” 

“No, thank you, Cousin Hester, it jis 
nothing—the sight of that man gave me a 
start, that is all. How I wish they would'be 
quick and hurry over all this rubbish, I am 
so longing to see that pony again!” said 
Ralph impatiently. 

“Is it the same clown, then, Ralph?” 
asked Miss Machen. 

“Yes; I recognised him the moment he 
appeared, in spite of his paint. Miss Blanche 
Campobello appears in the next scene. I 
feel sure she is the little girl who used to ride 
the pony.” 

A few minutes later Miss Blanche Campo- 
bello, arrayed in a very short, tinselly skirt, 
entered the circus, standing with one foot on 
each of the piebald horses, which she con- 
trolled by. means of long, blue reins, and 
Ralph, who began to grow strangely excited, 
exclaimed: aloud, “It is she!” Why or 


| wherefore Ralph did not know, but a strange 


presentiment that something extraordinary 
was about to happen took possession of him 
from the moment he first read the programme, 
and this presentiment grew stronger and 
stronger as the performance went on, and 
the time for the appearance of the cream- 
coloured pony drew near. ‘The entrance ot 
the clown had deepened this feeling, and on’ 
the appearance of Miss Blanche Campobello, 
who had now grown into a young, pretty 
woman, in spite of the paint and ‘powder 
with which she had smothered her beauty, in 
a vain and mistaken attempt to ‘heighten it, 
Ralph’s excitement. became evident - to all 
around him. 

“She is a pretty girl, isn’t she?” whispered 
Mrs. Murray to Ralph; “but Captain Grant 
tells me she is nothing after her brother; he 
is really a lovely boy, and rides beautifully.” 

* Is he?” said Ralph. . “I wish they would 
be quick and let: him come on, I-want to 
see the pony again. I have seen this circus 
before, four years ago, at Avranches.” 

“T wonder he is so excited about it, then,” 
thought Mrs. Murray to herself, but she made 
no further remark to Ralph. 

The truth was, the sight of this same circus, 
with the same performance, the same animals 
almost, and the same old jokes, had brought 
back to Ralph’s mind that summer in Av- 
ranches, when, with Malcolm by his side, he 
had witnessed the same thing, and all through 
the afternoon he could not dismiss from his 
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mind the picture of the clown and his little 
girl in plain clothes, sitting on the steps of 
their van, outside the Jardin des Plantes, 
eating their dinner, as he with Malcolm's 
hand in his walked past. He asked himself 
over and over again why the sight of the 
clown and his daughter should revive that 
scene so vividly in hismind. He remembered 
every detail—the horse already harnessed, 
with his nose in a bag, the French roll in 
the clown’s hand, the faded red ribbons on 
the girl’s hat—all came back to him as if 
he had seen it only yesterday, and strive 
as he would he could neither dismiss the 
vision, nor shake off the impression that 
something extraordinary was about to hap- 

n. 
rk was quite a relief to him when Miss 
Blanche Campobello, after jumping through 
various hoops covered with tissue paper, 
galloping round the circus lying across the 
two piebalds, with her head on one horse’s 
back and her feet on the other, and perform- 
ing many other wonderful feats, at last took 
her departure, and left the arena without 
breaking her neck or meeting with any other 
untoward accident, as Ralph had half feared 
might have happened. 

At times he was not sure whether he was 
awake or asleep. 
in a dream, and expecting every minute to 
wake up with a start; and as the time for 
the appearance of Master Raphael Campo- 
bello and his pony drew nearer and nearer 
Ralph’s excitement increased to a feverish 
pitch ; he could not sit still for two consecu- 
tive minutes, but wriggled about im his seat, 
patted with his feet upon the floor, played 
a tattoo on the rail in front of him, and 
finally tore his programme to atoms quite 
unconsciously, until Mrs. Murray came to 
the conclusion he was the greatest fidget she 
had ever met, and devoutly wished he would 
change places with Miss Machen, who for 
her part was very anxious lest Ralph should 
cause,a commotion in the room by fainting, 
and was very much exercised as to how, in 
the event of such a thing, she should get him 
out of the crowd into the air. At last, what 


He kept thinking he was. 


| seemed to Ralph the interminable performance 
of an elephant, who bowed to the audience, 
stood on its hind legs, answered questions in 
mental arithmetic by moving its trunk the 
correct number of times, came to an end, and 
the cream-coloured pony with its youthful 
rider was to follow. 

The pony was led out, covered with a horse- 
cloth of blue satin trimmed with silver braid ; 
a bridle of blue leather and silver bells and 
blue satin reins formed its harness ; and thus 
caparisoned the pony walked slowly round 
the circus, bowing to the audience at in- 
tervals. 

“It is the very same pony, Cousin Hester,” 
| said Ralph in a hoarse whisper as the pony 
| passed their seat. 
| Some men now brought in two high trestles, 
| and placed a thin board on the top of them, 
| just opposite the door from which the per- 
| formers entered. As soon as this was arranged 
| the master of the ceremonies quickened the 
pony’s pace by a crack of his whip to a slight 
trot, and as the little creature passed the 
spring-board a second time, the door opened 
and Master Raphael Campobello ran across 
it and jumped on the pony’s back, landing on 
his feet. He gathered up the reins, checked 
the pony’s pace, and began to walk him 
slowly round the circus. The child, who 
was dressed in a knickerbocker suit of blue 
satin, was indeed a lovely boy; his hair hung 
in long golden curls on his shoulders, his 
features were perfect, and there was a look 
of such unutterable melancholy in his violet 
eyes, which, in spite of his surroundings and 
the vulgarity of his costume, recalled to the 
minds of the spectators some of the angel- 
faces of Raphael’s cherubs. 

As the child leaped on to the pony Ralph, 
before Miss Machen, whose gaze, like every 
one else’s, was riveted on Master Raphael 
Campobello, had any idea of his intention, 
leapt. from his place into the arena, rushed 
towards the child, and a wild, triumphant cry 
of “Malcolm! Malcolm!” rent the air, and 
filled the audience with wonder and amaze- 


ment. 
* * * * * 
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FIRST EVENING. 


Spada a ta 

"TBE apostle John lived to be a very old 
man, and we find from his letters 

that he was in the habit of addressing men 





and women as “ little children.” Sometimes 
He calls them, “ J/y little children,” as if they 
belonged to him, for they came to him and 
listened to him just as little children will 
sometimes come to persons who are not their 
relations and follow them and listen to what 
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they say. Ifa little child comes to us in this 
loving and simple way, we feel as if we must 
recognise its feeling, and so we at once show 
it by our manner that we accept the relation- 
ship it supposes to exist, and we call it “our 
little child.” But the apostle John soon re- 
minded those who came to him that they 
were not his children, but the children of 
God, and so we find him calling them “ little 
children ;? and he seems to have spoken thus 
to them, because they had come in the same 
simple, trustful, loving way to God as they 
had come to him. It is said that when the 
apostle was a very old man, so old that he 
could no longer preach or write letters, he 
used to come to his old people and to say to 
them, time after time, “ Little children, love 
one another.” 

Our Saviour was often speaking of “little 
ones.” He did not always refer to children, 
but sometimes tomen and women. We per- 
haps understand His meaning as we listen to 
Him when He says, ‘‘ Whosoever shall not 
receive the Kingdom of God as a little child, 
he shall not enter therein.” 

I have known, and I dare say you have 
known, some of these little ones. One of 
these little ones I just now remember, and I 
shall not easily forget him. He was a very 
clever man, had read a great many books, 
and was very fond of little children. He had 
come to the conclusion that he must become 
a little child, and that he must spend his life 
for little children. He was living at a long 
distance from me, but finding that I was inter- 
esting myself in Sunday-schools, he moved, 
like a little child, from where he lived, and 
he came into our neighbourhood on purpose 
to teach little children. A room was built 
for him that held more than two hundred 
infants, and he used to teach them, by music 
and toys, the parables of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. He came to me one day and asked 
me if I could write some hymn for little chil- 
dren. Well, I loved him and respected him, 
and though I knew how difficult it would be, 
I promised him to try and see what I could 
do. And ‘so, thinking of him and what he 
was, I sat down and wrote this hymn :— 


“TI am a littie child, 
And Jesus cares for me, 
For even me He wants 
His little child to be. 


“ Jesus would take me up, 
And keep me on His knee, 
And fold me in His arms 
His little child to be. 


“ Then I will go to Him, 

And I will let him see 
How glad I am to come, 

His little child to be. 


> ;“ And I will stay with Him, 
For Jesus wishes me, 
Tho’ I grow big and old, 
His little child to be.” 

These words my friend set to music, and 
the “little ones” took to them. The little 
children were singing this hymn constantly in 
school, and we found that they sang it in their 
homes. It became their favourite hymn. I 
will give you an instance. A little boy, who 
was one of the scholars, fell ill; none of us 
knew anything about him till after his death. 
I remember well enough my surprise on 
receiving a memorial card with one of the 
verses of the hymn upon it. I soon called 
on his father ; he was in the habit of keeping 
his shop open on the Sunday, and never 
thought about God. The father told me that 
night and day his little son was ever singing 
this hymn, and he was so touched by the com- 
fort the boy found in it that he took the verse 
he remembered and put it on the memorial 
card. ‘The little child had entered into the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and had opened the 
Kingdom of Heaven to his father to enter as 
he did—to enter as a little child. 

Now this story of a little hymn and of a 
little child is, after all, only a story of little 
things, and it would seem to be hardly worth 
while to print it; but I am talking to little 
children, and little ones make much of little 
things, and so I will tell you yet another story 
of this little hymn. 

A girl, who is a nursery governess, taught 
this hymn to the little children she had to 
train. And one day when a lady called to 
see the children, one of the children repeated 
the verses. The lady was pleased with the 
verses, and, to please the child, asked her to 
copy them out for her to keep. She put the 
copy into her pocket and went away. On 
her road home she had to visit an old gentle- 
man who had lain along while dying a linger- 
ing death. The old man was dying without 
any faith or hope ; his mind was full of diffi- 
culty and darkness, and his heart was full of 
despair. Friend after friend had called upon 
him, trying to answer his questions, but none 
of them were able to do so. The lady sat 
with the old man at his bedside silent. She 
had nothing to say. Then she remembered 
the child’s copy of the verses in her pocket, 
and, at a venture, she took it out of her 
| pocket and read the little hymn to the old 
man. The old man listened, and when she 
had finished he asked to read for himself 
what the child had written. He called for 
his spectacles, which had been put away for 
weeks, and he read the child’s hymn in the 
child’s handwriting, and, as he read, the 
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fountains of his heart were opened, and he 
who had not cried for years cried like a little 
child. 

We know nothing more than this. He laid 
himself down and died. Maybe this old man 
was one of the little children who have 
entered into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Such things as these must be often hap- 
pening. And herein again we see that the 
saying of our Lord is true, “Of children is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” As we meet with 
such facts as these we find that facts are more 
wonderful than fiction. And it is such facts 
as these that lead men and women as well as 
children to humble themselves and to enter 
into the kingdom of our Father in heaven. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn : “ Around the throne of God in heaven.” 
oe Lesson: Luke xix. 1—10. 


The story of Zacchzeus seems to have been 
written for the encouragement and comfort of 
those who are trying to cease to do evil, and 
to learn to do right. We are not all alike. 
Some have greater difficulties than others. 
Even children soon find out this fact, for all 
children are not placed in the same circum- 
stances. You know, for instance, boys and 
girls who have no parents and no home like 
your own. You see the children in the 
streets, who appear almost to live there, and 
to be left to do what they like. What would 
you have been if your home had been the 
streets, and you had grown up without 
regular meals, and with no one to care for 
you? Do you think that you ever would or 
.could have had the thoughts and feelings that 
come to you as you live in your father’s 
home? And then you know children whose 
homes are as comfortable as your own, but 
these children are never gathered together at 
family prayer; no mother takes them aside 
to plead with them, and they never meet as 
you do now at a Sunday evening service. Do 
you think that these children remember the 
God of children, and wish to love and serve 
Him? And if some of them have some good 
thing in them, how difficult it must be for 
them to understand and to obey their con- 
science ! 

Now Zaccheeus was a publican—that is, a 
collector of the Roman taxes—and his busi- 
ness made him an outcast, for the Jews hated 
the Romans. You often read in the Gospels 
of the publicans, and of the contempt and 
dislike with which they were treated, and so 
you can understand how the people in 
Jericho would feel toward Zacchzus. Zac- 
Chzeus, because he was a publican, would be 











spoken of as if he could be nothing else than 
a thoroughly bad man. Many of the publi- 
cans were bad men, for they were thieves, 
taking from the people on whom the taxes 
were levied more than was due. Zacchzeus 
would be supposed to be as bad as any of 
his tribe. 

But it would seem that, somehow or other, 
Zaccheeus had some good in him. He was a 
publican, but he was trying to escape a pub- 
lican’s temptations. Few, if any, knew what 
was in his heart, but he was thinking and 
feeling, and trying to act in the light of 
conscience. He was trying to cease to do 
evil, and to learn to do right. He would 
have heard of Jesus, for Jesus had been 
before to Jericho. He would have known 
something about what Jesus had said, and 
Jesus had done. He, being a publican, 
might have recognised Matthew, one of our 
Lord’s disciples, as having been a publican. 

The coming of Jesus to Jericho seems 
greatly to have excited Zacchzeus, and to have 
led to his determination, at any cost, to see 
Him. There is a great crowd of people, and 
he is a little man and so would have been 
lost in the multitude; but where there’s 
a will there’s a way, and so he runs before 
the people and climbs into a tree. The 
crowds come. Jesus passes by; no—Jesus 
stops. Jesus looks up and sees Zaccheus in 
the tree, and Jesus calls to him as if He knew 
him, Jesus recognises Zacchzeus, and recog- 
nises him before all the multitude. This 
must have been a great moment for him. 
He sought to see Jesus, and he not only sees 
Jesus, but Jesus sees him. And this is the 
same to-day. Nobody knows how we feel, 
or what we are thinking about. In all our 
sin, our weakness, our temptations, we are 
trying to cease to do evil; and we also have 
heard that Jesus came to save people from 
their sins, and so we seek to see Jesus. And 
if we seek Him with all our heart, we not 
only find Him, but find that He is seeking 
us. And this is a great moment for us. 
There is one who recognises the good 
thoughts in us in the multitude of our evil — 
thoughts, and who sees that in the midst 
of our sins, there is this great thing, that we 
are trying to cease to do evil. He knows 
what we have been, but He does not despise 
us. He knows what we would be, and so we 
believe in Him and love Him. 

There is something more than a passing 
recognition. Jesus, when He came to the place 
where the tree was into which Zaccheeus had 
climbed, not only looked up and saw him, but 
He said, “‘ Zacchzeus, make haste and come 
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down, for to-day I must abide at thy house.” 
Zaccheeus could not have expected Jesus toeat 
and drink with him. His utmost hope was 
to be able to see Jesus, to see Him for the 
moment as He was passing by. He could 
not have made any preparation. Jesus in- 
vited Himself, without any warning, and so 
was more willing to take him as He found 
him. Publican as he is, Jesus recognised 
him. And not only so, but Jesus. invites 
Himself to the publican’s house, and to a 
seat at the publican’s table. This is Jesus 
of Nazareth whom Zacchzeus went out to 
see. This man receiveth sinners and eateth 
with them. And Jesus is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever. For the Son of 
Man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost. 

You have had your times of good resolu- 
tions, but they have passed away. Just now, 
again, you may be feeling the wish coming 
again that you could cease to do evil, and 
learn to do right. But you are afraid of 
yourself—you cannot trust your heart—your 
better thoughts leave you, and you remain as 
you were. Now you will have to do just 
what Zaccheus did. You will have to go out 
of yourself, and seek to see Jesus. And seek- 
ing Jesus you will find Him. For every one 
that seeketh findeth. And you will find in 
Jesus the Saviour that you need. You need 
some one to recognise you, to believe in you, 
children as you are. And Jesus will do this, 
for he tells you, “ of children is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” Jesus will not pass you by, as 
being too young, too childish for Him to 
notice. ‘He knows you, and knows you alto- 
gether, how thoughtless and how careless 
you are. But although He knows all about 
you, He would call you to Him, take you in 
His arms, and put His hands upon you, and 
bless you. And it is this love wherewith He 
loves you, that will keep you. “‘Cease to do 
evil, and learn to do right.” 

For Jesus came to save as well as seek 
those who are lost, and so He comes into our 
heart, just as He came into Zaccheeus’s house. 
_. Jesus stays with us as well as comes to us. 

And because Jesus stays with us, and abides 
with us, we feel that we are safe, for He will 
be ever working in us to will and to do the 
will of God, as He is now working in those 
who believe. 


THIRD_ EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Saviour, like a shepherd lead me.” 
Lesson » Matt. viii. 5—13. 
The centurion who was stationed at Caper- 
naum was only one of the Roman soldiers of 








whom we read in the Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles, who became believers in Jesus, 
We should hardly have expected to find 
soldiers, any more than publicans, amongst 
those who were followers of our Lord, but 
from what we read of the life of our Lord, we 
learn that persons from all classes of society 
were drawn to Him. 

The centurion would have had his difficul- 
ties, and they would have been neither few 
nor small. He was a soldier; and a soldier's 
life at that time was beset with many and 
great temptations. He was also a heathen, 
and he would have had the prejudices and 
superstitions of a heathen. But heathen and 
soldier as he was, he had in his way ‘felt 
the power of the words and works of Jesus, 
for he lived at Capernaum, and it was in this 
place that our Lord had done so many of 
His mighty works, and had so often taught in 
the synagogue and in the streets. And the 
centurion had pondered in his heart what he 
saw and heard, and so it was that this heathen 
soldier who seemed to be last, became first, 
for it was of him Jesus said, “I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 

Stumbling-blocks are turned by some into 
stepping-stones. Hindrances become helps, 
The Roman centurion instead of being hin- 
dered by his position and occupation as a 
soldier, seems to have found help from. his 
circumstances in understanding and believing 
in Jesus. He was a soldier, and he thought as 
a soldier, he understood as a soldier, he spoke 
as a soldier. He himself was in command 
over a hundred soldiers, but he obeyed 
orders, for there were those who were above 
him; and even they could not do what they 
liked, for there was one above them all, the 
Cesar, at Rome, whose will was law. And 
although he might give orders to the soldiers 
under him, saying to one, Go, and he goeth, 
and to another, Come, and he cometh, yet 
these orders were not his own, but he would 
have received them, for he was after all only 
aman set under authority. He belonged to 
a system of obedience, obedience to a person, 
and that person was Cesar. And so he 
thought of Jesus, and went to Jesus., The 
words and works of Jesus were proofs to him 
that Jesus was the Son of God, and that all 
power was given unto Him. ‘The world and 
all in it, from the greatest to the least, were 
under authority, and that authority belongs 
to Jesus. Jesus, for instance, had only to 
speak the word, and his servant would be 
healed. 

The centurion, you notice, seems suddenly 
to stop talking, as if he had thoughts which 
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fie could not put into words. Perhaps you 


+ can understand his silence. You, as a child 


in a loving home, may have pondered in your 
heart over’ your father and mother, and 
thought of all their care and love of you. 
While’ you were musing, your hearts have 
burned within you, for you have seen in your 
home, by the light of its love, another home, 
a better and a heavenly home. You have 
found that God is your father, and that you 
are His child. Sometimes you will have been 
almost ready to talk out of the abundance of 
your hearts. You have begun to speak, and 
presently stop speaking. You stop speaking, 
not because you have nothing more to tell, 
but words fail you. Thoughts are in your 
heart which will not be put intowords. They 
are thoughts about God, and Jesus, and 
heaven ; and these thoughts are better left 
“without speech and language.” 

There is another lesson we may learn from 
the centurion, besides his triumph over his 
difficulties. We want to please Jesus, and 
so we study the conduct of this man, to find 
out what it was that he did and said that 
made our Lord so pleased with him. Well, 
the case is plain, and it looks very simple. 
The man took for his guide his own circum- 
stances, just as children might take their homes 
as the lamp in their hand to guide them to 
God. And then the man loved. Love seems 
to be a very simple thing. It may be simple, 
but itis not common. Just as it is not com- 
mon for people to think much of their cir- 
cuttistances, or, at any rate, so to think of them 
as if they were to be to them a vision of God ; 
soit isnot common for our love to others to 
be a strong, deep feeling, leading us to be 
spending ourselves to do them good. 

We -have the commandment given us to 
love ;' but we do not understand the precious- 


ness atid importance of the commands of 


God.. We do not understand the precious- 
ness and importance of love. “ For every 
one’ that loveth is born of God, and knoweth 
God.” | This man loved. We know he loved 
his servant, for we are told he was dear unto 
him, and it wasfor his sake that he came to 
Jesus, beseeching him-to cure the man, as he 
lay sick at home grievously tormented with 
palsy. According to the teaching of Scrip- 
ture, there must have been some real connec- 
tion ‘between his love to his servant and his 
faith in Jesus: 

And so we learn that if we try to: under- 
stand the. circumstances atound us, looking 
to them as’ if God-was. revealing Himself to 


us} and if we are loving those: persons with - 


whom we live, we also shall find:that the light 





and love of our homes will lead us to know 
and believe in God, and in Jesus Christ whom 
He has sent. 

And ‘whoever we are we are all ‘alike, and 
all in the same circumstances. For the great 
God is above us all, and over us all, and He 
is the same to us all, without respect of per- 
sons. He would have all to be saved, and all 
to come to the knowledge of the truth; and 
so He is ever trying to show us that He 
loves us and cares for us. And it is this 
goodness of God that leads to repentance. 
I remember a soldier, a major in our army, 
coming to me when he returned from a cam- 
paign, and asking me to baptize his little 
child. God had found him in the battle-field. 
He was a stalwart man, standing above six 
feet high. He was expecting further promo- 
tion because of his bravery. He seemed to 
be entirely forgetting who he was, and what 
he had done. And when, at the service, he 
held his little babe, in all his faith that God 
cared for it and loved it, we all felt the power 
of his childlike trust, and were brought, not — 
only into sympathy with him, but I hope into 
further fellowship with God, and with Jesus 
Christ whom He has sent. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: ‘ There’s a friend for iittle children.” 
sson: Psalm xlvi. : 


I want you this evening to try and find out 
when the Psalm we have read was first written. 
They are well known and favourite words. 
Children as you are, you must have begun to 
feel their poetry, and they have attracted the 
attention and comforted the hearts of a multi- 
tude of people. It is told of Luther that 
often when he was in trouble he used to say, 
“Come, and let us sing the Forty-sixth 
Psalm.” 

Most, if not all of the Psalms must have 
been written upon some particular occasion. 
When was this Psalm first sung? Who were 
the men who first joined in the chorus ? What 
made these men sing ? 

This Psalm, like the other Scriptures, needs 
to be searched. Looking into it, we think that 
there may be detected the living form of a poet 
more or less hidden by the drapery of the poem. 
Some mighty deliverance of the chosen people 
is clearly the theme. But they were often 
delivered, and delivered in the same way. 
God was their refuge and strength. Their 
extremity was again and again God’s oppor- 
tunity. There is, however, here, a reference 
to the city of God, and this at once fixes the 
time after the possession of Canaan. The 
Psalm: at: first sight seems to have been one 
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which might have been sung by the Red Sea, 
at least after the people had passed over, for 
then their peril was imminent and their help 
right early. But here is quietness and confi- 
dence beyond the salvation. The people felt 
the presence of God when they were in the 
midst of their troubles. 

Many a day in David’s career might have 
originated such a song, but not this Psalm. 
There is truly a reference to war, but the war 
takes the form of a siege, and the place is 
Jerusalem, but the city of God was never 
besieged in the time of the sweet singer of 
Israel. 

The supposition that it was composed when 
Sennacherib invaded Judea and laid siege to 
Jerusalem, taunting Hezekiah with his trust 
in God, becomes probable when we read the 
Psalm in the light that is thrown upon it by 
the threefold record given of the various 
events of that invasion. Three accounts are 
to be found in. the books of the Kings, and 
in the Chronicles, and in the book of the 
Prophet Isaiah. 

Taking this history as the story of the 
Psalm, the first three verses describe the 
danger of the besieged, and express their 
confidence in their position. ‘God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble.” They are trusting inGod. “ There- 
fore will not we fear, though the earth be 
removed, though the mountains be carried 
into the midst of the sea ; though the waters 
thereof roar and be troubled, though the 
mountains shake with the swelling thereof.” 

The figure of the sea and its waves roaring 
around the base of mountainous cliffs is taken 
by the poet to express the power of the 
Assyrians encamped around Jerusalem in 
battle array. The gathering together of multi- 
tudes is repeatedly alluded to under this illus- 
tration, and the well-known inroads of the 
raging sea, occasioning the fall of vast masses 
of the cliffs, will express the imminence of 
the danger. I used to live in the Isle of 
Wight, a few miles from the landslip, and I 
often used to find, after a tempest, great 
portions of the cliffs fallen into the sea. 

The destruction of Jerusalem appeared 
certain. No other city remained. The taunts 
of Rabshakeh tell us of the ravages in the 
neighbouring country of Samaria. The holy 
city will be overthrown by the force of the 
Assyrians. Not so. Rabshakeh’s letter of 
defiance has been taken up into the house of 
the Lord and laid before Jehovah. Hezekiah 
had trusted in God, and made God his 
refuge and strength. The word of promise is 
sent at once through the prophet Isaiah. 





The form of the fourth verse may be thus 
explained: ‘There is a river, the streams 
whereof shall make glad the city of God, the 
holy place of the tabernacle of the most High,” 

Hezekiah’s name is distinctly associated 
with some great work of bringing water to 
Jerusalem. This he had cut off from the 
environs, saying, “‘ Why should the kings of 
Assyria come and find much water? The 
city has what the enemy has not. The people 
of God have peace and are quiet, trusting in 
God. Their hearts areon a rock. There is 
no peace to the wicked; they are like the 
troubled sea that cannot rest.” 

The fifth and sixth verses.describe the 


condition of those without the city, while the . 


salvation tarries: “ God is in the midst of 
her ; she shall not be moved: God shall help 
her, and that right early. The heathen raged, 
the kingdoms were moved; He uttered His 
voice, the earth melted.” The enemy is in 
constant motion. Thecity turns to God and 
expects His immediate help. The latter part 
of the sixth verse, in all its majestic brevity 
and quiet simpleness, completely describes 
the sudden and complete destruction of the 
host. “For the Lord sent an angel, which 
cut off all the mighty men of valour, and the 
leaders and captains in the camp of the king 
of Assyria.” 

It is the Lord of hosts. Greater has He 
been than those who were against them. It 
is the God of Jacob, that God who had helped 
their ancestor, and given them their name— 
the same God—the mighty God of Jacob. 
In the eighth and ninth verses we may see 
the Israelites, some from the city walls and 
others in the stricken camp, contemplating 
their deliverance: ‘‘Come, and behold: the 
works of the Lord, what desolations He hath 
made in the earth. He maketh wars to cease 
unto the end Of the earth; He breaketh the 
bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder; He 
burneth the chariot in the fire.” 

In the tenth verse the voice of Jehovah is 
heard: “ Be still, and know that I am God: 
I will be exalted among the heathen, I will 
be exalted in the earth.” The Psalm closes 
with the repetition of the chorus: ‘‘ The Lord 
of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our 
refuge.” 

Reading together the history and the Psalm 
we feel afresh the poetry of both, and we may 
understand not only how Luther sang this 
Psalm so often, but why it has been a com- 
fort to so many others. Some day, in some 
time of trouble, some of us may be thankful 
to remember this story, and to comfort our- 
selves with this Psalm. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE HOUSING OF THE POOR. 
A ROYAL Commission, as experience has taught 
us, is not indeed a panacea for social maladies, and 
it can only suggest, not enforce a remedy. Still syste- 
matic inquiry is a step in the direction of amendment, 


and sound knowledge of fact is the best security for | 


judicious action. So the appointment of a Commission 
to investigate the housing of the poor may prepare 
the way for great and lasting reforms that will drain 


a part of the vast sea of suffering that rolls darkly | 


round us. It can certainly dono harm ; for there is no 
reason in the world why it should arrest a single en- 
terprise now in progress to alleviate human want and 
misery: in fact, it may forward their success by en- 


listing new sympathy in the work. The constitution | 


of the Commission might have been improved, and it 
is deeply to be regretted that Miss Octavia Hill has 
not been placed upon it. The admirable work which 


she has done for many years past in improving the | 


condition of the labouring classes gives her opinion a 
special authority, and though she may be useful as a 
witness, she might have done greater service still by 
taking part in the inquiry. The appointment of the 
Prince of Wales is to be welcomed in every way. It 
is a practical expression of personal sympathy for the 
poor, and it shows that those who occupy the highest 
positions in the nation are fully conscious that ‘the 
evil which now exists is a serious danger to the com- 
munity at large, and that it saps the very foundations 
of national security. In the course of the debate in 
the House of Lords, Lord Shaftesbury gave a new 
illustration of the present state of things in many 
homes. He told his audience that he had been talk- 
ing to a young woman who said, “ Every night a 
hundred rats come into the room, and I have to sit 
up all one night, and my husband has to sit up all the 
next night, to prevent the rats from eating the baby.” 
Such a case is indeed horrible, yet difficulties of this 
kind are the most easily cured. The real problem is, 
not repairs, nor drainage, nor water supply, but ac- 
commodation ; and the commission, if it really faces 
and grapples with the question, will have to decide not 
how slums may be destroyed, but how and where 
healthy homes for our poor may be provided. 


PAYMENT OF WAGES IN PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

A question put in the House of Commons, a 
few nights ago, shows that the Act prohibiting the 
payment of wages in public-houses has only partially 
succeeded in suppressing the evil system against 
which it was directed. It was notorious that in many 
cases the men did not enter a public-house except 
when thus compelled by their masters, and that when 
they received their wages pressure was put on them 
to drink “for the good of” houses in which their 
employer often had a pecuniary interest. At present, 
where the workmen are well organized and engaged 
in a skilled industry, they are no longer exposed to 
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this special form of 'temptation ; but in many of the 
great London Docks the Act is absolutely inopera- 
tive. In some cases it is, openly ignored; not only 
are wages paid in public-houses, but a deduction is 
actually made by the publican who acts as paymaster. 
In other cases, the contractor, under cover of a clause 
added to the Bill in the House of Lords, pays his 
men at a public-house of which he is the owner, and 
evades the law though he does not directly infringe 
it. The real difficulty in getting the Act enforced 
lies in the fact that the men cannot act for themselves. 
If they prosecuted one of the gang-masters, who is 
really their employer, they throw away all prospect 
of work for the future, and in a large number of cases 
it is doubtful whether the law gives them any remedy 
at all. It is clear that action must be taken to remove 
the scandal, and to deliver those who are thus handed 
over body and soul to the public-house. It is in- 
tolerable that men should be driven into places where 
they cannot escape temptation; more monstrous still 
that they should be compelled to waste part of their 
| pay on drink if they wish to remain in employment. 





INTOLERANCE AT EPPING. 

The recent controversy in the diocese of St. Albans 
shows how seriously the best of men may injure the 
cause they desire to serve. The case was one of the 
simplest. More than half a century ago, Mr. Hobson, 
of Epping, lost his first wife, and, at the suggestion of 
the clergyman of the parish, he married her sister. 
For upwards of fifty years the pair have lived to- 
gether in faithful loyalty, and in communion with the 
Church of England, beloved and respected by their 
| neighbours. Not only has time set its seal upon the 
| union, but Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, passed in 1835, 
expressly provided that such marriages if previously 
contracted should not be subsequently annulled. In 
spite of these facts, the vicar of an adjoining parish, 
excited no doubt by the conflict over the proposed 
Bill, ventured to exclude Mr. Hobson from the com- 
munion table, presumably as an “‘ open and notorious 
evil liver ;”” and the only compromise he was willing 
to accept in place of absolute separation asa sign of 
penitence, was that Mr. Hobson and his wife should 
partition off their house, and live apart after a union 
longer than the vicar’s whole life. It is hard to under- 
stand how a Christian teacher could have been guilty 
of such preposterous intolerance. If for the sake of 
principle, he might have warred with the living and 
not with those who already stand almost on the verge 
of another world. Even the bishop of the diocese 
was no wiser. Mr. Hobson appealed to him and 
pointed to the law. The bishop enforced the prin- 
ciple and supported the priest. Half-a-dozen words 
from the Attorney-General made him retract his 
answer, and he now admits that the vicar’s conduct 
was a violation of the law. Marriages of this kind 
are no doubt objectionable, and we are not blind to - 
some evils which a change in the present law might 
occasion. It is, however, idle to ignore the fact that 
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enormous numbers of Christian people consider such 
unions sinless and binding. And where the con- 
science of the Church is notoriously divided, and the 
balance of authority uncertain, it is the extreme of 
folly to indulge in any intolerance which may provoke 
an irrational hostility to religious faith altogether. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Hardly a month passes just now without some 
ecclesiastical appointment of importance and interest, 
and the latest selections for office leave little room 
for complaint. Some people, indeed, have been 
disposed to cavil at the appointment of Dr. Ridding 
to the bishopric of Southwell because he is a school- 
master, but they forget that his power of organization 
and his personal energy and influence will be in- 
valuable in the administration of a new diocese. He 
has been chosen not as a pedagogue, but as a man of 
power. Canon Stubbs, who succeeds Dr. Jacobson 
in the see of Chester, brings a new element into the 
episcopate. He has for long been famous as an his- 
torian, and his Appendix to the recent Report of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners showed with what force 
historical scholarship might be applied to problems 
of the present day. Even those who entirely dis- 
sented from his conclusions could not but admire the 
immense erudition with which they were supported. 
The vacancy at St. Paul’s left by Dr. Stubbs’s pro- 
motion has been filled in the happiest way. A clever 
writer has lately described three stages in the ad- 
ministration of this order of patronage: in the first, 
the passport to a canonry was interest in high places; 
in the second, past services; in the third, a capacity 
for the characteristic work of that especial office. 
Canon Scott-Holland’s name is sufficient in itself to 
show what has been the principle of selection in this 
case. He will strengthen and develop the great in- 
fluence which St. Paul’s so happily possesses, and 
will help to keep the great city cathedral a living 
power in the busiest centre of the world. 


MUSIC FOR THE EAST END, 


None too soon we are learning that, if we want to 
materially improve the condition of the poor in our 
great towns, we must do something to brighten their 
lives ; for the depressing joylessness in which they 
live crushes out the very instinct which prompts men 
to rise to higher and better things. The efforts which 
have been already made in this direction need to be 
carried out in a larger and more permanent system, and 
Mr. Edmund Gurney, who naturally believes in the 
“« Power of Sound’’ to cure all evils, proposes that a 
permanent band for the East End should be organized 
to bring the pleasures of music within the reach of all 
who can appreciate them. His scheme, however, we 
fear, will come to nothing, for it is estimated to cost 
at least £4,000 a year. Mrs. Garrett Anderson makes 
a far more practical suggestion—that the bands of 
regiments stationed in London should be used for the 
purpose. They are efficient and available; for the 
regimental officers, who in some cases sustain them, 
are not likely to put serious difficulties in the way. 
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M. CLEMENCEAU’S VISIT. 


M. Clémenceau, now one of the most prominent 
politicians in France, has evidently learned the true 
secret of success. He has succeeded in inducing the 
French Assembly to order an inquiry into the con. 
dition of the industrial classes ; but knowing that his 
fellow-countrymen have had no practical experience 
of the methods by which such investigations are ‘made 
to bear fruit, he determined to visit England and to 
learn for himself how Royal Commissions are con- 
ducted here. His great aim was to get the “solid 
ground of fact and experience ” under his feet, and, 
as he ingenuously confessed, he should be “delighted 
even to receive light from Lord Shaftesbury.” He 
might, perhaps, learn more than he expected, and at 
least he could not fail to recognise and admire the 
true devotion of a social reformer. M. Clémencean’s 
visit was but a flying one, but he saw much even in 
so short a time. Some of our statesmen might now 
and then do well to follow his example, for we have no 
monopoly of sense or of success in dealing with com- 
plex social questions. Philanthropy, as well as com- 
merce, might be the better for an international ex- 
change of experience, and here, at any rate, no one 
will cry out against a system of reciprocity. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
GORDON AND SLAVERY, 


Lord Norton’s wise and outspoken protest in the 
Times has, it is to be hoped, suppressed all inclina- 
tion of indiscreet ignorance or party faction to hamper 
General Gordon in his perilous mission by protests at 
home. At present we have no full knowledge of his 
policy; but it is impossible to suppose that a man 
who has already spent years in the Soudan in conflict 
with the great curse of that country, and was about 
to start for the Congo to carry on the same conflict 
there, can have made any concessions to slavery 
which were not absolutely inevitable. He is in the 
midst of a great system of domestic slavery ; five- 
sixths, perhaps more, of the people are themselves 
slaves. His work is not to govern the country ac- 
cording to our ideas, but to withdraw the foreign ele- 
ment in safety. He cannot begin by emancipating 
slaves, and exasperating the people by an attempt to 
destroy the essential element of their social system. 
Even if he had the power so to act, wisdom might 
suggest other methods. When he was governing in 
the Soudan before, he tolerated a lesser iniquity to 
escape another far worse. Traffic in slaves he al- 
lowed ; to stop the slave raids he made the transport 
legitimate. He best, of all living men, knows what 
can be done towards attaining the great end whick 
all friends of freedom, and he above all, have at 
heart. If his power should be permanent in Southern 
Egypt—which is not impossible—he may still do great 
things, and once more light may arise out of dark- 
ness. We should trust him, and trust him unreser- 
vedly, for he is a man whose whole life and character 
deserve the largest and most generous faith. 
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THE FUTURE OF BROOKLYN CHURCH. 


Henry Ward Beecher, in an address to the mem- 
bers of his church at Brooklyn, a few weeks ago, gave 
expression to a feeling which must come home to 
many other men holding similar positions as they 
advance in age, and watch the changes which time 
brings, and see the men who were their chief support 
in earlier years falling round them, without a new 
generation rising up to fill the vacant places :— 

“JT am constrained to say that this church has been 
rather a spiritual hotel than a church, and that families 
and individuals come here, fill themselves with food, 
and go away without any thought of the duties of 
housekeeping ; and that there is, to a very large ex- 
tent, a want of church feeling. I think there is a 

t deal of Christian feeling, and a great deal of 
intelligent inspiration, but it is taken for granted that 
the old church will take care of itself, and that what 
is necessary to be done will be done by the pulpit. 
There is no cohesion—that which is a great charac- 
teristic of the strength and activity of the Church of 
Christ.” 

Many Churches in England must be passing through 
asimilar process. They are gradually becoming dis- 
integrated, and when the personal power that at pre- 
sent holds them together passes away, the Church 
will collapse ‘‘ like a heap of sand—precious particles, 
but in no sense united,’”’ and the power of the Church 
will vanish. Not that the power of individual Chris- 
tians will be lost, for they will unite again, if the love 
of God really lives in their hearts. In other ways, 
and on the same eternal foundation, they may raise 
together a new Church for a new age. 


MORAL LIFE IN FRANCE. 


It would be a serious mistake to accept without 
qualification the statement of a brilliant English critic 
that France is altogether given up to the worship of 
the unclean spirit, “‘ Lubricity.”. However bad the 
state of morals may be, the national conscience is 
not extinct. In Paris, M. Fallot from the pulpit is 
’ boldly attacking the great curse of his country, point- 

ing out that not only the religious and moral welfare 
of the people, but even social security is endangered 
by the prevalent vice. At the Academy also, the 
centre and summit of the literary world of France, 
.M. Pailleron recently made a splendid protest against 
the morbid naturalism that feeds upon all that is 
base, brutal, and obscene. He warns the world 
against submission to the reign of the ignoble, and 
insists that by familiarity with the baser elements of 
existence, it must inevitably sink to lower levels. 
Corruption breeds corruption. For the future, how- 
ever, he has good hopes.” He secs signs of a reaction 
against the tendencies of Zola and his worshippers, 
and believes that his fellow-countrymen will cease to 
look downwards, but will rise from the mire into 
Which they have sunk for a time to purer and 
sublimer regions. 


A BRITISH RESIDENT IN BECHUANALAND, 


The Government of South Africa have taken an 
admirable step in appointing Mr. Mackenzie as British 





Resident in Bechuanaland. He is a man of vigour 
and power, who really understands the whole ques- 
tion, and will settle matters on a satisfactory basis if 
any one can. He knows the natives, and is trusted 
by them no less fully than was his famous predecessor, 
Dr. Moffat; and if the Boers do not look on him 
with the most friendly eyes, they know that he is both 
fair and just. By the new convention signed in Eng- 
land the other day, we have left the Boers in the 
Transvaal—the South African Republic, as it is called 
now—to m@nage their internal affairs for themselves. 
So it is all the more essential that the frontier rights 
should be strictly enforced, and that we should carry 
gut the clause empowering us to prevent encroach- 
ment in the native territories on the eastern and 
western borders of the State. The convention is 
disappointing in many ways, but at any rate it has 
one virtue: it restricts our responsibility within the 
limits of practical possibility, and it is always better 
to perform a little than to undertake what can never 
be realised. Our duty to the native tribes is clear. 
We must save them from unscrupulous aggression. 
A few active commissioners with an energetic force 
of police, while they cannot retrieve past failure, may 
save us from future discredit. 


IlI.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
A CHRISTIAN CHURCH AT PESHAWR 


The Rev. R. Clark, of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, writing from Peshawr, describes the consecra- 
tion of a noble memorial church in the great Afghan 
city. He can remember the time, thirty years ago, 
when it was unsafe for a European to venture outside 
the cantonments, whereas now a missionary may go 
alone and unarmed into any of the villages. The 
Christian teachers are drawing closer to the natives. 
The school has more than four hundred pupils—a 
great power for good. It has been found that the 
bazaar preaching produced irritation and strife, while 
even the highest dignitaries of the land come to the 
church freely, and listen to the services and the preach- 
ing with the utmost friendliness, All this is clear 
gain; and if it is a departure from the ordinary sys- 
tem of the society to build a magnificent church at a 
missionary station, it is abundantly justified by its 
results. Outward splendour is no part of the creden- 
tials of Christianity, but it is well that the Afghans 
should see that it is not necessarily confined to obscure 
and unsightly buildings. And all experience shows 
how flexible a true missionary system must be. 


CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION IN TIERRA DEL FURGO. 


The meeting at the Mansion House over which Lord 
Shaftesbury presided the other day, will help to draw 
attention to the admirable work which has been done 
by missionary effort in South America, and especially 
in Tierra del Fuégo. The character of the people in- 
habiting that region thirty years ago was of the lowest 
type. They were destitute not only of civilisation, 
but even of the most rudimentary intelligence... .Ship- 
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wreck on the coast meant certain death, for they 
were not only as brutal as the beasts, but far more 
cruel, and those who came in contact with them, and 
observed their habits, like Mr. Darwin, came to the 
conclusion that the task of improving them was utterly 
hopeless. . However, Christian men thought other- 
wise, and Captain Allen Gardiner, at the peril of his 
life, went among them. He was followed by others, 
and in spite of all obstacles they brought about a 
marvellous change. Now harbours of refuge exist at 
many places along the coast. The natives have made 
remarkable progress in moral and intellectual life. 
They are hospitable to’strangers, and compassionate 
to their own sick. They possess a written language, 
and a version of the Scriptures in their own tongue. 
They are evidently rising steadily in the scale of 
humanity. One most satisfactory feature of the meet- 
ing was the interest manifested in the proceedings by 
the diplomatic representatives of almost all the coun- 
tries of Europe. Their fellow-countrymen have learnt 
the power of the gospel to transform and civilise even 
the most barbarous of mankind, and their personal 
experience has rendered the strongest testimony to 
the value of missionary enterprise. 


THE NEW QUEEN OF MADAGASCAR. 


The accounts of the coronation ceremony in Mada- 
.gascar show that the new queen is determined to 
follow in the steps of her predecessor. On the four 
sides of the canopy under which she sat were written 
in letters of gold these inscriptions : “Glory to God 
in the highest,” “‘ Peace on Earth,’’ “ Goodwill to- 
ward men,” “God be with us,” while on the table 
at her side lay a magnificent Bible. In her address 
to the vast concourse which had assembled to witness 
her installation, the young sovereign enlarged upon 
the two great laws of national and individual pros- 
perity, ‘“‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation,” and “ The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” She 
also gave a most practical application of the principle, 
by exhorting her subjects to observe their treaties 
with foreign powers in spite of all provocation. 
Throughout the proceedings special prominence was 
given to the value of education. Instead of the 
customary escort of soldiers, the guard was formed 
by nine hundred boys and girls chosen from the differ- 
ent schools of the island. The teachers and inspectors 
had places of honour, and the queen gave special 
directions that teaching should be carried on vigo- 
rously. The spear and shield exercise which had 
been practised daily during the recent troubles is in 
future to be taught only once a month, so that the 
ordinary work of instruction will now go on as regu- 
larly as before. In this way the people are laying a 
secure foundation for future greatness and prosperity. 


A NEW PERSIAN SECT. 


Persia has recently seen the development of a new 
religious sect. Dr. Bruce, who describes the character 
of its adherents, calls them the Baabys, but does not 
explain the origin of the title. The principles of the 
sect are eclectic, derived from Christ, Mohammed, and 








as 
the Sufis. Some of its members actually accept as 
truths the incarnation and death of Christ, but they 
also hold that in every period God continues to reveal 
Himself by some living person. Mohammed was one 
such prophet of the past, and in this age Beha, one 
of their sect, discharges the same function. The 
members of the sect have risen to 100,000, and are 
only increased by persecution. The large element of 
truth contained in the system predisposes its ad. 
herents to listen with a friendly ear to Christian 
teaching, and they always welcome missionaries and 
colporteurs. They may prepare the soil for other 
and better seed. 


CHRISTIAN NATIVES IN INDIA, 


The Free Church Monthly, in its Foreign Mission 
Notes for this month, gives some statistics full of en. 
couragement with reference to the state of native 
Christians of India. In the University of Madras, at 
matriculation, dividing the candidates into Brahmins, 
non-Brahmins, Mohammedans, and Christians, the 
nunibers of the classes were about 2,700, 1,300, 100, 
and 330 respectively. In the passes the Christians 
distanced all their competitors with a percentage of 
454. In the more advanced examinations the 
Christians held their own, and distinctly established 
their superiority. These facts are full of significance, 
It is often said thatit is only the infirm and incapable 
classes in India that profess Christianity. Facts like 
these prove how little ground such assertions’ can 
show. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD, 
MR. HULLAH. 


Mr. Hullah, whose death was announced a few days 
ago, must certainly be ranked among those benefactors 
whose claim to our gratitude consists in having brought 
a refined enjoyment within the reach of large masses 
of our fellow-countrymen. He was not a great com- 
poser, though he has enriched our musical literature ° 
with more than one pathetic setting of noble words. 
His chief work lay in popularising musical education, 
through the system introduced by Wilhelm, the 
leader of the great Orphéon movement in France. 
In twenty years 25,000 persons are said to have passed 
through the classes established by Mr. Hullah at 
Exeter Hall, and his influence extended far and wide, 
reaching members whom he did not personally in- 
struct; for musicians from the provinces flocked to 
him, and carried away his system to spread among 
their pupils. Other teachers have risen since Mr. 
Hullah began his work. Mr. Curwen, with his 
method, has achieved results perhaps unsurpassed by 
any rival teacher. But Mr. Hullah gave the first great 
impetus to popular movement; he was the earliest 
pioneer of musical progress. To him we are largely 
indebted for the wave of melody which has rolled 
through the length and breadth of the land during 
the last few years, and his name must ever shine in 
the list of those who have opened a new world of 
enjoyment to thousands of English homes. 
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CAROLA. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AvtTHoR oF “JESSICA’s First PRAYER,” 
“LITTLE MEG’s CHILDREN,” ETC, ; 


CHAPTER XXI.—A GOOD PRAYER. 


Rms were not short of money, for Carola 
had received her last half-year’s salary, 
and the interest was due upon the money 
in the consols; Matthias also had the few 
pounds his furniture and stock had brought 
to him. There was nothing to keep them in 
London, for neither of them had a friend there, 
and there would be, moreover, some danger 
for them in staying, even at a distance from 
their old abode. But they had no friends in 
any part of the country, for Carola would not 
return to that distant Hazelmount, which was 
as a closed Garden of Eden to her. She could 
not even go into the same county for fear of 
giving pain to Philip Amold and his parents. 
She chose rather to seek a home as far off 
as possible, and as that lay northward, she 
turned her face to the south. 

They found what suited them in a wide, 
straggling parish, part of which lay in the 
New Forest. It was a cottage containing 
four little rooms, with a garden, run wild, 
behind it, whilst before it stretched a wide, 


rounded sweep of partially cleared land, with | 


here and there a pollard-tree standing. It 
had probably been a charcoal - burner’s 
cottage, and no other dwelling was within 
sight. Carola was attracted to it by its 
stillness, and the broad field of sky which 
brooded over the wild landscape. She was 
longing to be tranquil for a time, and to 
knit up the ravelled threads of her life. As 
for Matthias he was in a haze of bewilder- 
ment, leaving everything to Carola, and not 
unhappy as long as she was in his sight. 
Yet the solitary little house, with its tangled 
and overgrown garden lying under the wintry 
skies, was totally different from anything that 
had hitherto come into his life’s experience. 
But he made himself busy under Carola’s 
direction, and by-and-by the place became 
more comfortable and home-like, and their 
quiet country life together began. A new 
cobbler’s bench was set for him under the 


cottage window with its diamond panes, and | 
he sat down to it, whilst Carola went about | 


the work in the house and the garden, as if her 
very existence depended upon having no idle 
moments. 


But there was no cobbling fcr Matthias to | 
do. Most likely if there had been any he 


could not have done it, for the handle of his 
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new hammer did not fit into his hand as the 
old one he had grown used to, and he missed 
the worn old bench with its familiar notches. 
But often whole days passed by with no 
human being coming in sight of their lonely 
dwelling. It was February, a rainy month, 
and the lanes were heavy with mud, and the 
trees overhanging them were dripping with 
moisture. The nearest hamlet was more than 
half an hour’s walk away, with no road to it 
except these wet and winding lanes. The 
old man, who for thirty years had worked 
with the ever-changing and busy spectacle of a 
London street passing before his eyes, would 
often sink into a half-dream as he sat list- 
lessly at his useless bench; he seemed to 
see the flitting to and fro of many forms, and 
hear the constant tramp of unnumbered 
feet. Then he would wake up suddenly to 
the fact that in this strange place there was 
neither form nor sound—no presence save 
the beloved presence of Carola. 

“‘ Matthias,” she said to the dreaming old 
man on the second Friday evening after they 
had entered their cottage, “have you for- 
gotten that it is the Sabbath ?” 

The sun had set behind the rounded out- 
line of the half-cleared land before them ; 
yet he had not left his seat at the cobbler’s 
bench. He had forgotten; there was nothing 
to remind him that his day of rest had come 
round again. Carola brought to him his old 
well-worn prayer-robe and the Polish cap he 
had been used to wear, and set his face east- 
ward, that he might pray towards Jerusalem. 
But though he began his prayers in his 
quavering voice, he soon broke off again, 
and a few heavy tears, stole down his fur- 
rowed cheeks. 

“T’ve forgotten the words, Carol,” he 
cried, lifting his shaking hand to his fore- 
head; “it is the Sabbath, but I have forgotten 
how I can pray to the Lord my God.” 

For a minute or two she stood beside him, 
with her brows knit and her dark eyes look- 
ing pityingly into his saddened face. With 
all her might she was striving to recall the 
few Hebrew words she had uttered as prayers 
when she was a child. 

“Listen !” she said ; “ was it this ?” 

Matthias smiled his gentle, pleasant smile, 
and repeated after her what she could 
remember. But she could recollect little. 
and again his face grew troubled. 
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“T am cut off from His holy temple,” he 
cried. 

“Let me say a prayer for you,” she said 
softly; “it was made by one who was a Jew; 
but I only know. jt, in, English, The Lord 
God ‘will hear, it in, English, as well, as 
Hebrew.” 

Standing beside him, her hand in his, and 
with her face towards Jerusalem, Carola 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer in her sweet, 
clear, tender voice. The.simple sentences 
were such as the old man’s clouded mind 
could partly comprehend; and when she 
said reverently “Amen!” he joined in the 
familiar word. 

“Tt is a good prayer,” he said as he laid 
aside his robe; “but I shall recollect my 
own before next Sabbath comes,” 

To Carola the utter stillness and monotony 
of her new dwelling was at first a relief. 
There were so many things to think of and 
ponder; and here there was no call upon 
her attention, except her few household 
duties. ‘The last two months had exhausted 
her strength, and she needed time and leisure 
to recruit it, Her love for Philip Arnold 
had scarcely made itself known to herself 
before the terrible shock of hearing of George 
Bassett had roughly shaken it—possibly had 
1prooted it altogether. The whole course 


- of events had been bitter and antagonistic to 


her. She had been tossed to and fro upon a 
sea of troubles, and this lonely cottage was 
a safe and quiet haven to her. 

The hatred of her old companions preyed 
upon her, and haunted her, as she strove to 
weary herself with hard work in the neglected 
garden. It was this unexpected and un- 
deserved, hate that was her crowning sorrow. 
She felt no bitterness now against the people 
at Hazelmount, making careful allowance 
for them and their pride in their forefathers. 
She thought of Philip Arnold with a patient 
grief, resigned to having lost him, and the 
home that had seemed so happy to her. But 
to think of herself as a creature abhorred 
and hated by her own people, those whom 
she had pitied with a great and yearning 
pity, was, indeed, to be crucified with her 
Lord. The sharpness of it must wear off a 
little before she could mingle again with her 
fellow-creatures. 

There was no one to notice, in those days, 
that Carola left off singing. Matthias did 
not miss it, for she had not sung in the 
poverty-stricken old garret, with her bed- 
ridden grandmother living in it. It had been 
one of the delights of her new life. Often, 
when her heart ached sorely, she would sit 





as 
down by the old man and chat with him: 
and at these times he felt that it was wel] 
with him to be here with Carola. If she 
could only talk to him of Christ, and read 
His wonderful life aloud to him, the consola- 
tion of it would have been greater than any- 
thing else to her. But that name, which was 
literally dearer to her than any other name, 
could not pass her lips. To him Jesus of 
Nazareth was the God of the Christians, the 
persecutors of his people in all ages ; robbers 
and murderers in the name of their God. He 
had known no Christians but the drinking, 
blasphemous,..and vicious crew, who had 
driven him from his home, and whose jeers 
and mockings had followed him through 
thirty years of a just and honest and indus- 
trious life, spent in their midst. Carola knew 
that it was worse than useless to speak to him 
of Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews, 

So the long weeks passed by, bringing no 
change to them. Now and then Carola had 
to go into the village to buy food; but she 
did not loiter there, for Matthias always 
piteously implored her to make haste home 
again, One dread had taken possession of 
his enfeebled brain, that Carola would some 
day go awayand be lost to him for ever. As 
long as she was absent he stood on the door- 
sill, or at the garden wicket, his dim eyes 
fastened on the spot where she had vanished 
out of sight, and where he would catch the 
first glimpse of her when she came back. 
His weary bent old shoulders and white head 
was the last thing she saw as she turned to 
wave her hand to him on going, and it was 
the first to greet her as she returned. It 
was in vain she carried a chair down to 
the gate; still, as if impatient to see a little 
farther, he was always standing up and peer- 
ing anxiously through his sunken eyes at the 
place which had hidden her from him. He 
was like a timid child forsaken of his play- 
fellows, and faint of heart lest every one had 
forgotten him, 

Every Friday evening it was necessary for 
Carola to remind him that the Sabbath had 
begun; and his feeble memory failed him 
when he tried to repeat his Hebrew prayer. 
But Carola stood always at his side, and when 
the slow tears of old age came into his eyes, 
she was ready with her clear, quiet utterance 
of the Lord’s Prayer. He learned the simple 
petitions easily, and as she said them his 
quavering tones joined in with hers, Evet 
during the week she would often hear him 
murmuring one or two of the short sentences. 
His solemn, gentle voice would cry, “Thy 
kingdom come!” Or when her whole heart 
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was sick and her, head bewildered, “‘ Thy will 
be done on, garth as it,is-in heaven!” came 
to her |as. a, message direct. from heaven. 
Matthias would, himself brighten up, and 
smile, as he caught. the sound. of his: own 
voice, and then he would,turn fondly towards 
Carola; “That’s a good prayer, my dear,” he 
would say, “ but I shall recollect my own by- 
and-by, before the Sabbath comes again.” 


CHAPTER XXII.—UNWORTHY. 


THE excitement produced by the trial and 
execution of George Bassett, for the murder 
of one of the Lumleys of Market-Upton was 
partly dying away in Hazelmount, though 
events were made the most of there, being 
few and far between. But the lambing sea- 
son and the sowing of the spring corn were 
engrossing a good deal of thought and atten- 
tion, A new mistress had been appointed to 
take Carola’s place, and school had begun 
again. Nobody now mentioned Carola’s 
name in the hearing of Mrs. Arnold or 
Philip, either from forgetfulness or from a 
feeling that it would give them pain. 

A dark shadow had fallen upon the old 
homestead. There was always a conscious- 
ness in Mrs. Arnold and Philip that the 
other was thinking of Carola; it was no 
longer possible to them to resume their 
former happy and free intercourse of thought 
and feeling. Philip was even more reticent 
with his mother than with his father. He 
discovered to his own astonishment that he 
could not tear out of his heart his love for 
Carola. He admitted that it was his duty 
to his house to do so, repeating the time- 
honoured formula that no stain must rest on 
the name of any person received into it. 
He reminded himself that for generations 
past every man and woman dwelling under 
the old roof-tree had been worthy of it. But 
then Carola’s sweet face seemed to look at 
him wistfully, and he could hear her voice 
saying, ‘Am I then unworthy? I was where 
God had placed me. I did not choose my 
birthplace or my kindred.” 

He knew her letter word for word. He 
thought of it as he rode about the fields, or 
stood in the market-place at Market-Upton ; 
he dreamed of it at night. Never could he 
pass the field-gate where -he had first seen 
her without seeing her again by the inward 
eye as he had done then., The places were 
haunted by her, and the seasons. Words 
she had uttered—little, trivial words—seemed 
to spring up like seed which had been sown 
and forgotten months ago. No woman could 
ever be to him again what Carola had been. 





Mrs. Arnold was not much ‘less troubied. 
She had yielded grudgingly to Philip’s love 
for (Carola, but it had been sufficient to open 
her eyes tothe charm there was in. the girl. 
She: understood now how the simplicity of 
her faith came to exist; she was in some- 
thing of the same position as the early 
Christians, whose hearts had not grown dull 
with the frequent repetitions of the old, old 
story. It had been possible for Carola “to 
eat her meat with gladness and singleness of 
heart, praising God, and having favour with 
all the people.” There had been none of 
the restrictions and limitations and accom- 
modations of modern Christianity for her ; 
she had contracted no habit of religious 
profession.. ‘Christ’s teachings had come to 
her with the freshness and force they had in 
apostolic days, before there were divisions 
in the Church, or any grave questionings as 
to their intrinsic meaning. She was im the 
childhood of the faith, and there was present 
in her none of that worldliness, which has 
become so subtly interwoven with modern 
Christianity that it seems impossible to se- 
parate them. 

For in her heart of hearts Mrs. Arnold 
knew, even as Philip knew, that there was no 
valid objection to urge against his marriage 
with Carola, except a worldly one. It was 
only the dread of breaking one of the world’s 
commandments that kept him from her side. 
They had seen her too long, and knew her 
too well, to think that any blame attached to 
her. . The girl was pure, not from ignorance, 
but with the true virtue of one who knows 
evil and cleaves to good. Mrs, Arnold dis- 
covered that she could not pray about this 
trouble as she had done about others. The 
will of God was not her desire, if it decreed 
that Carola should be her son’s wife. 

But Philip could not restrain his longing 
to know something more of Carola after a few 
weeks had passed by. His father had’ written 
a few lines to her immediately after receiving 
her letter, but they had come back to the 
Grange with “ Insufficient address” written 
on the envelope. No other sign of Carola’s 
existence had reached them, and this silence 
tended to fan Philip’s desire to see her once 
more ; perhaps to speak to her ; to.ask her if 
there was no help or friendship he could give 
her; possibly to tell her again how much he 
loved her, though there could be no hope of 
their marriage. He might even say to her 
that if he was himself only a stronger man he 
would not give her up. God had joined 
them together; it was the world that was 
putting them asunder. 
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“Mother, I must run up to London,” he 
said one day early in March. 

“To find Carola?” she asked with a look 
and tone of bitter disappointment. 

“ Yes,” he answered. “I can bear it no 
longer. Who knows what trouble she may 
be in? But don’t be afraid. I’m not gomg 
to ask her to be my wife, unless indeed 
we could go together to one of the colo- 
nies——” 

She interrupted him with a cry of sharp 
and sudden pain, and clasped his arm 
between her hands as if she could forcibly 
restrain him. 

“No, no,” he said; “I did not think you 
would let me leave you and the old home. 
But, oh ! mother, she is as good as gold, and 
I can hardly bear to lose her; and I ought 
to know what has become of her. Is she 
living amongst those wretches still? It will 
be like hell to her, though Carola will be 
happy in her religion ; well,” he added half 
shyly, and in a lower tone, “she will be 
happy in Christ, wherever she may be, and 
whatever she may be doing.” 

“And you will only make sure she is 
happy?” said his mother. “You will do 
nothing rash ?” 

“Till not make myself happy and you 
unhappy,” he answered. 

It was a bitterly cold evening, with a sharp 
east wind blowing, when Philip turned into 
the street where he expected to find Carola. 
There were fewer people than usual loitering 
about the pavements; but the spirit-vaults 
were full to overflowing, and through the 
constantly swinging door he caught glimpses 
of the haunts of Carola’s childhood. Young 
girls with feverish faces and wild gestures, 
laughing and shouting amid the drinking 
crowd, looked as Carola might have looked. 
He shrank from the sight with a shudder of 
recoil and repugnance. Was it possible that 
a fair flower could spring from such a soil? 
Yet he could not give up his search for her. 
He paced the street slowly from end to end, 
but failed to find the Jewish cobbler’s little 
shop. Then he stopped a haggard, broken- 
down woman, who was slinking along as if 
she was dogged by terror, and asked her if she 
knew a man Matthias Levi, or a girl called 
Carola Fielding. 

“Ts it Carols?” she said. “To be sure 
I know Carols ; her as was George Bassett’s 
sweetheart. Ay! she lived along with the old 
Jew shoe-maker. Are you lookin’ for them ?” 

“T want to find their home,” he replied. 

“That’s it,” she said. “That's where 
Carols and the old Jew used to live till the 





folks about here drove ’em away. And he 
were very good to my little ones, he were, 
He’d shoe ’em for nothing many and many a 
time. We've missed him sorely.” 

She pointed out the two windows with 
every pane broken and roughly barricaded 
with deal planks.. The shop door was 
fastened with a padlock, and it was plain 
enough that nobody had been living there 
for some time. 

“They stole away in the night,” said the 
woman in a eautious undertone, and looking 
about her as she spoke. ‘ Folks about here 
were mad against Carols for speakin’ against 
her old sweetheart ; and they’d have tore her 
to pieces almost, the day he were hanged. 
They smashed all the windows in; but hers 
was at the back, and they didn’t hurt her, 
nor the old Jew, poor man! ° Only the next 
day but one a stranger came with a cart and 
took all their things away, and then we knew 
as they were clean gone, Matthias and all; 
and many a poor child ’ll go bare-foot on the 
cold stones now, that he’d have put good 
shoes on. God bless him! I say, though he 
is only a Jew.” 

“ And does no one know where they are 
gone ?” asked Philip. 

“Nobody,” she replied. “Bless you! 
they didn’t want anybody to know. Why! 
they’d have murdered her if she’d ha’ stopped 
here. I’ve known Carols a many years; 
she was always a spirity child, but never did 
no harm ; and she were like a angel to her 
old grandmother. I wish one o’ my girls 
were like her. And she’s quite a lady now; 
and spoke as humble and pleasant as one of 
us. She said to me, ‘I’m comin’ back to 
live at home again here, and I want to help all 
of you, and make you as happy as I am my- 
self.’ And she told me some beautiful words 
that Jesus Christ once said, ‘Come to me, 
folks that labour, and are heavy worked, and 
I will give you rest.’ I often sing ’em to 
myself, and may be Carols could ha’ told me 
how to go to Him.” 

“That is like my Carol,” thought Philip. 
In the midst of her own sorrow and anguish 
she had sought to carry comfort and light to 
those around her. He turned away from the 
house with all the hope of seeing her again 
fled. He had not quite resolved upon talking 
with her, even if he had found her. What 
good would it do? But she was gone away, 
no one knew whither. He made inquiries at 
the police-station, but nothing was definitely 
known there of Matthias Levi and Carola 
Fielding. Every police-station in the king- 
dom could be communicated with if he 
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desired it; but he did not see what could be 
gained by the investigation. He had not 
much to say to Carola. She was not desti- 
tute of money, and there was no fear of her 
failing to find employment wherever she 
went. Perhaps it was best for them both to 
lose sight of each other. At any rate it 
would be best for her ; for some day, perhaps, 
she would meet with and love a better and a 
stronger man than he felt himself to be. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—TOWARDS THE HOLY CITY. 


WHEN the long sweet days of spring came, 
with their ruffling winds and bright half- 
opened leaves dancing in the changeful sun- 
shine, and birds singing merrily from earliest 
dawn to latest dusk, Carola could not help 
throwing off some of her sadness. She, too, 
began to sing; and Matthias, as he sat un- 
occupied at his new bench, or stood bare- 
headed in the warm sunbeams, heard her as 
she moved about the house and garden, and 
the clear words came to his ear, accustoming 
it to the name he had so long abhorred. But 
the time to hate was gone by ; his mind was 
growing duller, and this name no longer 
stirred him to wrath, uttered as it was by 
Carola’s beloved voice. A great calm had 
fallen upon him; a season of perfect rest, 
blended a little with a feeling of weakness 
and weariness. His old life had passed quite 
away, and like a child he was living from day 
to day merely satisfied with the sound of her 
voice and the sight of her face, as a child is 
contented with his mother’s presence. 

The neighbours came about them a little, 
now the roads were drier, talking in their 
loud slow country accents, which suited the 
old Jew’s dulled hearing. They did not 
know he was a Jew; he was nothing more 
than a very old man, too infirm to get about. 
‘There was no clergyman living within four 
miles of them, for their cottage was at the 
farthest corner of a straggling parish, and too 
remote for being visited. Now and then 
Carola went to the small chapel of ease in 
the nearest hamlet, where a service was held 
on Sunday afternoon; but she could not 
often leave her grandfather, as Matthias was 
supposed to be, and no one missed her if 
she was absent. There was not very much 
church-going among the scattered population. 

By-and-by the old man’s ebbing strength 
did not allow him to quit his bed. This 
feebleness came on so gradually that there 
was no shock in it, either to Carola or him- 
self. He was very old, and the complete 
change in his mode of life had hastened the 
end. But Carola did not think that the end 











was near; the only other old person she had 
known was her grandmother, who had been 
bed-ridden many years, and she looked with- 


out dismay on the prospect of tending 
Matthias for years to come. He was very 
peaceful and happy, lying tranquilly on his 
bed, and listening to her with a placid smile 
as she read aloud the Psalms of David the 
King, or the writings of the Prophets of his 
own race. He had never possessed an 
English Bible, and the fragments he had 
learned of them in Hebrew, during his school- 
days and his middle life when he frequented 
the synagogue, had passed away from his 
memory. Now he heard them in his own 
tongue, and his heart grew full of them. It 
was too late for kim to learn them, or to read 
them to himself, but Carola was always near 
at hand and willing to read his favourite 
passages over and over again, filling the old 
Jew’s feeble mind with the music of them, 
which he hardly understood, but which he 
would know better by-and-by. 

“Oh! if you’d only let me read what I 
love better still!” said Carola, one day, as 
she turned over the leaves of her Bible, after 
reading the words, “ He is despised and re- 
jected of men; a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, and we hid as it were 
our faces from him ; he was despised and we 
esteemed him not.” 

“ Ay, read what you love best, Carola, 
my dear,” he answered, looking fondly at 
her from under his shaggy grey eye-brows, 
“if it’s good for you it ll be good for me, 
There’s something that has made you better 
than any daughter of my own people that I 
ever knew. But you mustn’t ask me to for- 
sake the Lord God of my fathers.” 

“No, oh no!” she replied fervently ; “is 
He not the father of us all? Only let me 
read to you about my Lord ?” 

With eager and tremulous tones she read 
to him the story of the Lord’s death. She 
had always shrunk from reading it aloud, so 
powerfully did it touch her ; and as she went 
on from verse to verse the sorrow and the 
mystery of it grew upon her, until when she 
came to the words, “And when they had 
platted a crown of thorns, they put it upon 
his head, and a reed in his right hand; and 
they bowed the knee before him and mocked 
him, saying, Hail, King of the Jews,” she 
could control her faltering voice no longer, 
and falling down on her knees beside the 
old Jew’s bed, she burst into a passion of tears. 

“Why, my Carol! my dear!” he cried, 
stroking her head with his bent fingers, “ da 
you love Him so? It’s a hard thing to read 
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that of one you love. You mustn’t read any 
more of that to me.” 

“Oh, but I must!” she said, looking up at 
him through her tears. ‘“ You'll never know 
what my Lord is like till you’ve heard all 
about Him. But wasn’t he ‘despised and 
rejected of men, a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief’? And listen how they 
crucified Him.” 

Matthias listened to the end, gazing at 
Carola’s pale and sorrow-stricken face, as she 
strove to make her tremulous voice clear and 
steady. When it was finished she closed the 
book with a deep-drawn sigh; and he shut 
his eyes, and lay for a few minutes in silent 
thought. 

“I’m too old to remember,” he said at 
last, “but our wise men and rabbis used to 
say something about all that ; and I’ve known 
a many Christians, too many Christians ; but 
you are different to them, Carol, and you 
shall read it over again, if you love it best ; 
and the Lord my God will pardon me if I sin 
in this matter.” 

Now Carola was free to read in the New 
Testament she did so gladly, choosing such 
passages as she thought least likely to arouse 
his old prejudices, and putting for the hated 
name of Jesus Christ the title of “‘ my Lord.” 
It was more grateful to the old Jew’s ear, for 
he seemed to be listening to the history of 
Carol’s Lord, not of the Jewish impostor, whose 
name for many centuries had been accursed. 
It sounded to him like a very new and very 
personal narrative, as if Carola was telling 
him what she had herself seen and heard her 
Lord do and say. It was more easy to re- 
member and ponder over in the long sleep- 
less hours of the night than the psalms or 
prophecies ; and many a time when Carola 
was lost to him in sleep he thought of her 
Lord going about healing the sick and giving 
sight to the blind; even raising the dead to 
life gain and forgiving sin. And this bene- 
volent Lord had always spoken. of the Lord 
God Almighty as the Father in heaven. Could 
not he, Matthias Levi, call God Father? 

These thoughts did not trouble him ; they 
seemed to enfold him as a sort of sweet and 
tranquil atmosphere, or as a strain of melody 
not understood, but soothing away distress. 
There was another and a better Christianity 
than that which he had known; but he no 
longer thought of the past with its evil me- 
mories. ‘The days and weeks passed peace- 
fully and happily away; and he felt it was 
very good for him to lie still and be waited 
on by Carola. 

“You'll be very lonely when I’m gone, my 





dear,” he said one evening after she had 
made his bed and lifted him back into it, 
almost as if he was a child again. 

“Yes, I shall be lonely,” she answered, 
“only my Lord said just before He died, «I 
will not leave you comfortless ; I will come 
to you.” When we lose’all we find Him.” 

“Ts that in your book ?” le asked. 

“Yes,” she replied ; “‘and just before that 
He said, ‘In my Father’s house are many 
mansions: if it were not so I would have 
told you. I go to prepare a place for you.’ 
He is preparing a place for us, Matthias.” 

“If there are many mansions,” he said 
feebly, “perhaps He'll let you and me have 
a little one together, Carol. I used to be 
afraid you were lost to me for ever.” 

“Oh, He couldn’t let us lose one another !” 
she answered, smiling. 

He fell asleep smiling as she had done, 
and she watched beside him whilst he slept. 
For at last she knew that the end was very 
near ; and the messenger of death might come 
at any moment. There was sadness, but no 
distress in her heart; she was sorrowing as 
those who sorrow not. His death would 
leave her altogether alone; but she did not 
dread that. There must be some place for 
her in the world; some footpath, however 
narrow and thorny, along which she could 
follow Christ. Shesat with her eyes fastened 
on the furrowed face of the dying man, re- 
calling the days when she was a child and he 
had guarded her from the evil that encircled 
her. At last he woke again, and met her 
wistful gaze. 

“My Carol,” he murmured feebly, “Td 
like to make you happy before I go away, 
but I’m afraid to grieve the Lord my God. 
If your Lord is the Messiah, He will pardon 
me.” 

“Oh, yes!” she answered eagerly, “ He 
will ‘pardon you.” 

He closed his eyes again, and lay still for 
a time talking to himself in faint undertones. 
Carola caught a word now and then, and 
knew he was murmuring in broken sentences, 
“ And now, O man! what doth He require 
of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” 

Once, after a long pause, she heard him 
whisper, “ * Our Father, which art in heaven.’ 
That’s a good prayer, Carol.” Then he lay 
silent, dreaming perhaps, for a smile rested 
on his face; but he woke up with a look of 
trouble and bewilderment, and spoke in a 
loud and urgent voice. “ There’s something 
I’ve forgotten,” he said; “help me to’re- 
member, Carol.” 
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He was struggling to lift himself up, and 
she raised him in her arms, and laid his white 
head on her shoulder, speaking to. him sooth- 
ingly, as she would pacify a troubled child. 

“Turn my face towards: Jerusalem,” he 
whispered ; * then I shall remember.” 

She moved him a little on the bed. The 
sun was setting, and through the window she 
could see all the long shadows stretching 
eastward. Then, with her cheek bent down 
on his wrinkled forehead, she told him he 
was facing the city of his forefathers, the 
Holy City. 

“IT remember,” he cried, in a tone of 
solemn triumph, ‘‘‘ Hear, O Israel: the Lord 
our God is one Lord !’?” 

Carola laid him down again on his bed, 
but he spoke no more. ‘Only as. she knelt 
by him, with his hand in hers, she felt now 
and then a little pressure of his fingers, grow- 
ing feebler each time, until it ceased alto- 
gether ; and she knew that he was_gone. 

She buried him in the parish churchyard, 
and the same service was read over him as 
over her drunken grandmother... It did not 
occur to Carola that any other mode of burial 
should be found ; and the clergyman of the 
district. church knew nothing of the dead 
man’s religion and nationality, . Again she 

. stood by the open grave as the only mourner, 
and looked down upon the coffin lying in its 
narrow. bed, and listened to the solemn words, 
“We commithis body ‘to the ground ; earth 
to earth, ashes to.ashes, dust to dust ; in sure 
and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal 
life, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘ Mat- 
thias has seen his Messiah now,’’she thought, 
asthe tears ran down her pale.cheeks. ‘God 
is no. respecter of persons,” she said to her- 
self as she returned alone:to her empty cot- 
tage, “but in every nation):he that feareth 
Him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with Him.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—SISTER ELIZABETH. 


AND now Carola was utterly alone in the 
world. The .long summer days dragged 
slowly away ; for there. was no longer any 
claim upon her for loving service.. It seemed 
useless to prepare meals when: there was no 
one but herself to sit down to them, and she 
ate such food as gave her least trouble, just 
as she had been’ wont to snatch a crust of 
bread in her childhood, eating it in any 
corner where she could find aiseat. A little 
of the wildness of that time returned to her as 
she rambled aimlessly,about the fields and 
the. rough uncleared jands, where pollard- 
trees stood, quaintly misshapen, along the 





| hedgerows. She was living again in her 
mind through the various changes that had 
come to her; and in her listless saunterings 
to and fro, the thought of George Bassett’s 
death began to bear undue terror and de- 
pression to her. It was a horrible thing to 
have borne fatal witness against a fellow- 
creature. 

To go in and out of her house; to lie 
down and sleep, and to rise up and work 
only for herself, with no face to look upon, 
and no voice answering hers, was insupport- 
able to her. Yet she wanted some indication 
as to what her Lord would have her do. 
Quite literally she believed the words He 
had said, “As thou hast sent me into the 
world, so have I also sent them into the 
world.” She did not think He meant only 
those disciples who followed Him in His life- 
time on earth. She took it for granted that 
Jesus Christ had sent her into the world; and 
if so, what was the work He required her to 
do? 

But no sign of His will came to her; and 
after 2 while she began to frequent the cot- 
tages which Jay scattered among the fields 
and lanes. It was a large parish, and the 
church was a long way off. There was no 
resident squire or any family wealthy enough 
to take the lead among the sparse population. 
The poor barren land was divided into small 
farms, giving employment to two or three 
labourers on each, whose wages were low, 
and whose houses were mere hovels.* The 
best and brightest among the boys and girls 
deserted their native place as soon as they 
could earn their own living; leaving behind 
them the dull and lazy, or those of indifferent 
character, whose work was done grudgingly, 
and whose only recreation was drinking bad 
beer in the dreary and dirty little public- 
houses. 

Carola tried to go amongst them as she 
had gone amongst the cottagers at Hazel- 
mount, but they were altogether different 
from those contented and intelligent people. 
Here she was not made welcome in their 
comfortless hoveéls, and her visits were con- 
sidered an intrusion. She had not any posi- 
tion or authority amongst them as she had in 
Hazelmount ; and they could not understand 
any friendly advances made with no thought 
of personal advantage. Many of them looked 
upon her suspiciously, as a young woman 
living alone in a solitary cottage, with no 
visible means of subsistence. Only the little 
children and the very aged made’ friends with 
her ; but her home was too far away for them 

to visit her, and only in the lanes could: she 
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play and talk with them, for in tkeir own 
dwellings she was treated coldly as a sus- 
picious stranger. 

To speak to these people of what her heart 
was full of only provoked a stare of stupid 
astonishment or indifference. All that sort 
of talk was for the parson to say to them on 
their death-beds, as a sort of charm to save 
them from going to a worse place than even 
this poor world was tothem. It had nothing 
to do with those who could get through a 
day’s work and draw their scanty wages at 
the week’s end. Even the overworked curate, 
who conducted the Sunday afternoon services 
in the small chapel of ease, considered her 
too open and enthusiastic in her religion for 
a church-woman, and half imagined her a 
Methodist in disguise, though she regularly 
attended his ministrations now Matthias 
was gone. There was a mystery about her ; 
and a mystery about a young and pretty 
woman is always to her discredit. 

Carola herself was beginning to feel in her 
inmost heart this general listlessness and 
indifference creeping over her. Her soul 
was melting with heaviness. At Hazelmount 
the fervid and affectionate response, which 
met more than half-way every effort she made 
to endear herself to the parents of her 
scholars, had kept the flame burning very 
brightly on the altar of her own spirit. Her 
vivid, joyous sense of the reality of the Lord’s 
life on earth, and the power of His words, 
had awakened in them an answering glad- 
ness. Her emotion had never failed to 
kindle theirs, and the resuit had been a 
gentle yet fervent excitement which had 
gilded all the dulness of every-day existence. 
But here, though she could get the people to 
complain of their own lot, or speak spitefully 
of their neighbours, they had not a thought 
to utter about Him who had lived and died 
for them. And Carola was as one who tells 
an idle tale when she spoke of Him. 

The loneliness of her position began to 
oppress her more and more heavily, yet still 
there came no sign as to what she ought to 
do. There was neither fiery nor cloudy 
pillar to guide her. The idle time hung 
wearisomely on her hands, and the often- 
read story in the New Testament seemed at 
last little more than words to her, over 
which her eye glanced without taking in 
their meaning. Was this the way in which 
Christians read the record of their Lord’s 
history ? 

She resolved to quit this lonely place and 
useless life, and go away, whither she knew 
not. It was a strange position to be in. It 





was impossible to go back among her own 
people in their deep misery and degradation ; 
for there would be danger, not for herself 
only, but for them, in their bitter hatred of 
her, lest any of them should be hurried into 
crime. ‘They will learn nothing that is 
good from you,” the policeman had said; 
and she knew too well that she could not 
venture to dwell among them. 

Yet she disposed of the little furniture she 
had bought, and made ready to go. The 
last morning was come and she was sitting 
on her door-sill looking across the half-cleared 
land stretching before her, and watching the 
branches of the trees lifting themselves lan- 
guidly in the soft autumn breeze, and shed- 
ding one by one their brown leaves, as if 
weary of their summer foliage, when she saw 
the letter-carrier plodding over the field in 
the direction of hercottage. He approached 
her garden wicket and called out loudly, 
‘“‘Miss Fielding.” She ran down the narrow 
path, her heart throbbing violently, for she 
had not received half-a-dozen letters in her 
whole life, and here was one for her the very 
day she was going away. She did not re- 
cognise the handwriting; how should she 
when there was no friend’s writing familiar to 
her? In a moment her thoughts flew to 
Hazelmount. Suppose it was Philip writing 
to her! 

But no; that could not be. And then the 
next instant came the recollection that she 
had written to the ladies in whose school she 
had been educated at Matthias Levi’s urgent 
desire, when he lay dying, telling them frankly 
her whole story, and asking for their counsel 
and friendship. Matthias had sent a special 
and pathetic message to them, but no answer 
came before his death, and Carola had 
scarcely thought about it since. When she 
had thought of it, it had only been with a 
feeling that they too considered her unworthy 
of their regard. But now the answer was 
here. They’had gone out to New Zealand, 
and Carola’s letter had followed them ; they 
were replying to it hurriedly, but they bade 
her go to Netherton Hospital and inquire 
there for Sister Elizabeth, who would cer: 
tainly befriend her. They were forwarding 
Carola’s letter to her that she might know 
her whole history. 

In a moment the heavy burden that had 
weighed so heavily on her heart was rolled off. 
Was it possible that she had ever fancied her 
Lord had forgotten her? The tears stood in 
her eyes as she thought of it, as though she 
had judged her dearest friend harshly. Here 
were His commands; this was where she 
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must go. She was ready; all she had to do 
was to get to the nearest station, and make 
her way to Netherton, instead of London, 
whither she had vaguely intended to travel. 
The message came not an hour too soon, but 
not too late. 

She gathered a bunch of autumn flowers 
to lay on the old Jew’s grave as she passed 
the churchyard on her way to the station. 
The little mound was already grass-grown, 
and his body was sleeping berieath it, with 
his face still turned towards Jerusalem. 
Carola read her letter there in whispers, as 
if the deaf ear could perchance catch the 
answer to the message he had sent. Then 
she laid her head down for a minute or 
two on the cool turf, shedding a few tears— 
not unhappy ones, though she was going 
away, and might never see this quiet grave 
again. Matthias knew now who the Messiah 
was; he had seen Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews. 

It was evening when she reached a town 
in the Black Country. For some miles the 
railway had run through banks of smoking 
and burning slag, with here and there ponds 
of stagnant, drossy-looking water, and a 
few rows of pollard willows standing black 
and leafless beside them. Blotches of dark- 
mouthed pits and tall chimneys clamped with 
iron, and engines with their long cranks con- 


tinually rising and falling, divided the land- 
scape among them, whilst the setting sun 
was going down behind a thick canopy of 


smoke, Large skips ascended out of the 
pits with heavy loads, amid the clanking of 
chains and mysterious metallic shrieks, and 
swung down again with a jarring clang into 
the deep caverns underground. 

“Can you tell me where the hospital is?” 
asked Carola when the train left her behind 
at Netherton, and the busy porters had time 
to attend to her. 

“ Ah, I'll take you there,” answered one 
of them ; “I’m always glad of a chance to 
see Sister Elizabeth. She’s been a rare good 
friend to me, and to most on us. There’s a 
Many on us been in the Orspitle for one 
thing-or another.” 

It was a small, plain, unpretending build- 
ing, and the room in which Carola waited 
was bare and unadorned. Through the 
window she could see an extensive plain, 
thickly dotted over its whole extent with 
pits and engine-houses, and chimneys belch- 
ing out volumes of smoke. It was easy to 
understand that there would be many acci- 
dents there, in that whirl of activity above 
ground and below. 





And Carola felt that! 


she was come to take a share in this energetic 
swing of labour. She had found a home 
again, a place where she could work as 
Christ had worked on earth. There was a 
vast field for ministering to others before her; 
her passion for loving service would be satis- 
fied here. No more lonely days and dreary, 
desolate thoughts for her. She could not do 
any great thing, but she could nurse the sick 
for her Lord’s sake. 

At last, when the night had fallen, the door 
opened, and there entered a tall, grave-looking, 
elderly woman, with clearly-cut features and 
keen eyes, which surveyed Carola stead- 
fastly. The girl had taken off her bonnet, as if 
she knew herself already at home, and she 
met her gaze of scrutiny with an eager, frank 
simplicity, free from either affectation or em- 
barrassment. But she did not speak until 
Sister Elizabeth addressed her, with a smile 
stealing over her grave face. 

‘I know all about you,” she said in a 
pleasant voice ; “ your governesses did wisely 
in sending me your letter, for there will be 
no feeling of concealment in yourmind., And 
if you are like your letter, I shall find in you 
one who works for the Lord Jesus Christ, as 
I wish all about me to do. Are you willing 
to be only a servant, if I find you fitted for 
nothing else ?” 

“T shall be glad to be a servant here,” 
answered Carola. ‘I’m young and very 
strong, and I can do anything You set me to 
do. I want to help to save life, not to destroy 
it,” she said in a low voice as her eyes filled 
with tears; “you know I once helped to de- 
stroy life.” 

“Yes,” said Sister Elizabeth ; “ but if that 
dwells in your memory at all, it must only 
make you more patient and more watchful if 
I make youa nurse. They are rough folks, 
are my poor men and boys, and you must be 
cheerful among them, and as light-hearted 
as possible. We must make them happy 
whilst they are with us, for many of them 
have hard lives elsewhere. I want no one 
here who does not work with all their heart 
and strength for Jesus Christ’s sake. You 
must not come because you are lonely, or 
sorrowful, or disappointed. Whatsoever you 
do you must do it to the Lord.” 

“ Oh, that is what I want!” cried Carola 
eagerly. “I am not poor, you know; I 
have more money than I need, and you will 
not have to pay me any wages. If I could 
be all day long doing what my Lord would 
have me do! Something like what His 
mother and His sisters would do. And you 
make me feel as if you were something like 
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them,” she added, looking into Sister Eliza-| now thrown upon her sisterly pity and help, 
beth’s grave and beautiful face with reveren- | There was nothing she could not do for them, 
tial eyes. and already her brain was busy devising loving 
“‘ Well, come,” she answered with a smile ; | plans for the relief of their sufferings and the 
“ T will take you through my wards.” | diversion of their thoughts from their sad 
It’ was a small hospital, with only three | condition. 
wards, containing fen beds each, and these! When night came she, went to her little 
were not all full, as it was set apart for acci- | narrow room, as small and as barely furnished 
dents and surgical cases only. With a soft, | as a cell ina nunnery. The red light of the 
steady step Carola walked through the long | blazing furnaces fell upon its white walls, and 
and lofty rooms, glancing with compassion | the throbbing and clanging of hammers 
and sympathy on the hard, rough faces, just | sounded all around her like the monotonous 
touched with the refining finger of illness, | murmur of the sea beating against a shore, 
which were lifted for an instant from the | She stood for some minutes looking out on 
pillows as Sister Elizabeth arid she passed | the busy scene of labour, and thinking of 
by. Yes, here indeed was such work as her| the quiet ward where the men who had 
heart would delight in ; for would not Christ | fallen at their post were lying. There had 
have paced pityingly to and fro among them, | been an expression of peace and trust on 
perhaps healing one or another with His | many of their rough faces, which had keenly 
words or looks? She was glad she had | touched her. It was plain they were at rest, 
strength to bring to the service of these | because they trusted in those who were 
helpless ones, glad that she could give her | about them caring for their wants and suffer- 
health to the ministry of the sick. _ If her | ings. 
Lord came, and called for her, she would; “I am glad I am here,” said Carola, halt 
not be ashamed for Him to find her there. | aloud; “ this is a place where I should like 





And in some respects her early life had fitted 
her for this work. She had witnessed sick- 
ness and suffering under its coarsest and 
most repulsive aspects in the miserable and 
crowded dwelling-places of the East-end. 
There was none of that natural disgust and 
dismay to overcome, which is the first trial of 
a novice. These men and boys, disfigured 
and repulsive as some of them were, were as 
brothers to her—brothers whom she had 
known when she was young, and who wer2 





my Lord to find me, when He comes.” 

As she fell asleep on the low and narrow 
bed, just between waking and sleeping, it 
seemed to her as if she saw a form full of 
majesty and strength and grace, passing to 
and fro along the quiet wards, with a face 
which she longed to gaze upon, but which she 
could see only as through a dimmed glass; 
and with a soft sigh of mingled disappoint- 
ment and gladness she murmured to herself, 
“ My Lord and my God.” 





LIFE AND ITS WORTH. 
a Zap Sermon. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “‘ JoHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 


ATELY, wandering alone on a wild sea- 
shore, I was overtaken by a benevolent- 
looking elderly gentleman, who addressed 
me with great politeness: “‘ Ma’am, I have 
been watching you some time ; you walk very 
feebly.” (I owned placidly the long-accepted 
fact.) “ Willyou take this? It is a free gift 
—like salvation.” 

A tract, of which the title, “ Home, sweet 
Home,” touched me in a half-comical, half- 
pathetic way, so I accepted it, and we walked 
on amicably together, discussing exclusively 
mundane things—the scenery, the weather, 
and soon. At first I had thought my friend 
belonged to the Salvation Army, afterwards I 
concluded he was only an enthusiast, and we 








parted with mutual good wishes, Some days 
after, finding his tract in my pocket, I read it. 

It was a highly imaginative and sent 
mental description of that Home divine, of 
which, as it truly observed, “were we In- 
dulged with a sensible display, all the 
duties of life would come to an end.” 
Whence it argued, with a somewhat hazy non 
sequitur, “though it is too plain that earth 
acts too powerfully on our souls,” we ought 
to do our best to ignore the said “vain 
world,” and aspire to the “world of light and 
love.” But I need not quote further from a 
style of phraseology which is well known ‘to 
every one, and, being dear to some, should be 
treated with respect by all. 
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It struck me chiefly from its contrast—or, 
rather, its similarity in difference—to certain 
wonunciamenti of the rationalistic and 
materialistic schools —alas! so numerous 
and so difficult to fight with, — wherein 
heterodoxy becomes as illiberal and dog- 
matic as orthodoxy, and the pessimism of 
“Eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” 
arrives at much the same end. as that ascetic 
or mystic optimism which, ignoring entirely 
“this poor dying world,” looks solely to the 
life after death for its satisfaction and re- 
ward. Thus the un-Christlike Christian 
and the resigned or indifferent sceptic meet 
on much the same plane, so far as this pre- 
sent existence is concerned, and ask each 
other, consciously or unconsciously, the same 
question—“ Is life worth Jiving ?” 

It is answered in some sense by a set 
of “unbelievers,” as orthodox churchgoers 
would call them, but whose unfaith is of the 
most pathetic kind. It is not that they will 
not, they cannot believe. The spiritual sense 
has not been developed in them. They can no 
more take in the doctrines of revelation, or 
the possibility of any revelation at all, than 
‘a short-sighted man could see the Alps at a 
hundred miles off. Yet they are almost 
universally people of pure lives and high 
aspirations—Christians in spite of themselves, 
so to speak; and it is with a sad regret 
rather than an angry contempt that they 
set aside the Christian dogmas as untenable. 
They cannot explain what life is, whence it 
comes and whither it goes, yet they think it 
should be accepted and made the best of; 
used nobly, and laid down calmly, each indi- 
vidual being merely one of a series, like the 
insects of a coral island, appearing, living, 
and disappearing for the progressive develop- 
ment of the species. 

There is a melancholy heroism in this 
theory, and yet human nature rebels against 
it. We want to keep our identity, and not 
become a mere atom in the general mass. 
To most of us this present life is worth 
little unless we can in some way assert and 
maintain our individuality ; and in speculat- 
ing on the life to come I think the secret cry of 
all of us would be, “Let me remain myself— 
able to meet and recognise those I love as 
themselves, else—in plain truth—I would not 
care for any after life at all.” Therefore, 
though life may seem worth living, on scien- 
tific. grounds, to those who believe that each 
generation drops, like leaves from a tree, in 
its decay nourishing and advantaging the 
generation which follows it, most of us are 
incapable of such philosophic self-immola- 








tion, The old-fashioned commonplace. doc- 
trine of earth, heaven and. hell—of. rewards 
and punishments for each individual, begun 
here and ended hereafter—suits the ordinary 
mind much better. 

But none of these—either believers or 
unbelievers—do fairly answer the question, 
“Ts life worth living ?”—a question which, 
strange to say, is oftenest asked by those who 
have scarcely begun to live, or who have ex- 
hausted life and all its pleasures, to no one’s 
benefit, not even their own. But those who 
have longest borne its burthen, and upon 
whom that burthen has lain heaviest, seldom 
ask any such question. They have no need, 
for in tacitly accepting life, and making the 
best of it, they have found out its true 
worth. To them has been revealed the great 
secret, taught by the Divine Master Himself : 
“ The kingdom of heaven is within you.” - 

It is this ‘kingdom of heaven,” the spiritual 
land of perpetual calm, with its atmosphere 
of love, peace, and purity lying far below or 
above all the tempestuous currents of this 
world, which, to my thinking, alone makes 
life worth living. I have seen it in people of 
all creeds ; and, not so seldom as would seem 
—in people of no cteed at all; dear, blind 
souls, who lived and walked on earth in such 
an unconscious Christ-like fashion; hopeless 
of the life immortal, that we could imagine 
how they will, one day, 

“Wake up in glad surprise, 
And in their Saviour’s image rise” — 
their Saviour still, without their knowing it. 

I ought to.explain that by “the kingdom 
of heaven,” I do 2ot mean what is ordinarily 
termed “salvation,” or the search after it. 
“Seek ye the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness ” is the command—often too 
much overlooked. For a man to seek instead 
his own “salvation,” as he calls it—to, spend 
his whole mortal life in trying to keep out of 
hell.and get into heaven, in the next life, has 
always seemed to me one of the meanest 
creeds that he could hold. The “kingdom 
of heaven,” which we are to enter upon én 
this world, I take to be the seeking, not after 
one’s personal salvation at all, but after God 
and His will, as expressed in nature, human 
nature, revelation, and the accepting and 
obeying of it, so as to carry out, to the 
utmost limit that our short life allows, the 
good of man, for the love of God. This 
alone, if clearly understood and devoutly 
accepted, will make life worth living, under 
almost any circumstances that the human 
mind can conceive, except, perhaps, its com- 
plete overthrow. 
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And yet I have heard some foolish young 
people say, “they did not wish to live after 
five-and-twenty,” and others still more madly 
protest that they would not live, but, when- 
ever fate denied them the happiness they felt 
to be their right, would themselves take the 
law into their own hands, and plunge un- 
bidden into the—to them—impenetrable dark. 

With such as these it is impossible to argue. 
They mistake the true aim of existence as 
completely as the man who imagines that the 
whole theogony of the universe is set in 
motion for the saving of his own particular 
soul. But when one has passed noonday 
with its dazzle and glare, and the silent 
twilight shadows are gathering around, more 
and more does the conviction force itself 
upon us that the worth of life is what a man 
himself makes it. Youth resents, as a kind 
of wrong, anything short of perfect felicity, 
blaming for all misfortunes, mankind, Pro- 
vidence, everything and everybody but itself; 
Age, looking on life with larger and calmer 
eyes, generally sees that in most cases where 
it is said to be “not worth having,” it is 
because the recipient has not deserved to 
possess it. 

“Ts life worth living?” ‘ That depends 
upon the 4ver,” answers the punster—which 
is only too true. How many a miserable 
sceptic, a ruined genius, a social nuisance, 
or a domestic brute, has been made out of 
men who, by neglecting the laws of health, 
literally destroy themselves and all belonging 
to them. 

The “ origin of evil”—let divines say 
what they will—is hidden from*the sight of 
mortal eyes. This, however, we can see plain 
enough, if only we choose to see, that most 
evils (not all, but most), which at first 
appear the result of blind chance (I cannot 
hold the creed of voluntary “‘ chastisements ” 
from the Infinite upon the finite) may, soon 
or late, be traced to our infractions of those 
divine laws of morality, health, common 
sense, and justice, which have been laid down 
for our preservation, bodily and spiritual, 
during our sojourn in this world. He who 
breaks them goes against the will of God, 
and God can no more shield him, or, alas! 
his—for no one suffers alone—from the con- 
sequence of this, than you, if you have told 
your child not to put his hand into the fire, 
can prevent its being burned. And he who 
best fulfils them is most likely to understand 
the worth of life, inasmuch as the one aim 
of his existence is—without irreverence be 
: _— Lo, I come to do thy will, O 

Oo Rad 











Yes. To do God’s will as far as we are 
able to discern it, seems, to all truly Christian 
souls—and I number among these many who 
are unconscious Christians—sufficient reason 
for our being put into life at all, and the 
doing of it alone makes life worth living, | 
can imagine a human being, who had lost all 
personal joys, to whom existence might still 
be dear, and even pleasurable, simply from 
the sense of being the servant of God—of 
obeying and having obeyed His commands, 
so far as our limited vision can see them— 
being content to live as long as He ordains 
life, or to die, which may be “ far better,” 
but in no ways either ignoring or despising 
life, and determined not only to endure but 
to enjoy it, to the last limit of mortal breath. 

It is for this reason, perhaps—the reason 
somewhat hazily put forward by the author 
of the tract “‘ Home, sweet Home ”—that the 
Father of all has so closely shut the gates 
between this world and the next. Much as 
we may crave for it, we are not meant to look 
beyond the grave. Haply, the vision would 
blind us to all the interests and duties of this 
life, which might thus appear to so many of 
us, especially those to whom it has been a 
long walking in darkness, weariness, and 
pain, as truly not worth living. But it is, 
and we are meant to live it. Why or where- 
fore is altogether beside the question. 

I once heard a good and wise man, a 
clergyman, too, reprove a little girl who was 
craving after something in the future, some- 
thing beyond and different from what she 
had. ‘“ My child,” he said, “ you are like so 
many people I know, you are always wanting 
to live next door.” 

We elder folk, who have learned what a 
mere shadow life is—‘“so soon passeth it 
away and it is gone”—often look with deep 
sadness at the young who are perpetually 
throwing away its blessings, wasting time, 
health, love, happiness, always fancying that 
to-morrow will be better than to-day. Equally 
sad, I hold, is it to observe certain sects of 
stern and yet fearful Christians, who think 
that Christianity consists in abolishing every 
pleasure of this life for the sake of the life to 
come, making of the Infinite Love a cruel 
taskmaster who insists upon our loving and 
serving Himself alone, and regarding our 
present existence as altogether miserable, 
evil, and wretched, a mere stepping-stone to 
the “joys of heaven,” whatever or wherever 
that may be. Such people generally 100k 
forward to a heaven of their own inventing, 
which others would not wish to inhabit on any 
pretext whatever. 
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I would that clergymen, like the good man I 
have referred to, would cease a little to preach 
about “next door”—as shut to them as it is 
to us, except in imagination, and tell us more 
about this present existence; its value, its 
blessedness, its duties, to ourselves and to 
our neighbours. If they would try to teach 
us, not how to die, but how to live ; “ with 
God in the world” (not without Him), but in 
the world still. Not upon dwelling too much 
on “ another and a better world,”—which, for 
all we know, may not be a better, to many. 

For how good this world is, if we have 
only eyes to see it as such, and hearts that 
help to make it so! If we could eliminate 
from it only one thing, sin, our own and 
others’, how well we could bear all else, 
sorrow, sickness, even death! Except that, 
as I have said, almost everything evil in our 
lives can be traced to sin—of omission or of 
commission, and having discovered this, there 
we are obliged to leave it—the long chain 
of sequences into whose mystery we can 
never pierce. Only as far as our own life 
goes can we learn, and practise, the inevit- 
able truth that “‘ as a man soweth so shall he 
reap.” 

Is life worth living? Surely it is, if only 
for the beauty of the external world, that 
visible perfection of Nature which we often 
cling to as a token of the Perfection, invisible 
and divine, to which we all aspire, and more 
and more, I think, as the years narrow in 
which we shall rejoice in the one, and bring 
us nearer to that mysterious day when we 
shall find out the secret of the other. There 
is something pathetic and yet hopeful in the 
sight of an old lady tottering round her 
garden, delighting in her flowers as if she had 
fifty summers to enjoy them in, and yet she 
may never have another week ; or an o]d man, 
looking with dim but contented eyes on the 
lovely landscape which he will never walk in 
more. We are passing away, and we know 
it; but the beauty we adore as our nearest 
and most tangible evidence of the divine 
perfection behind it, must, in some shape or 
other, be as eternal as divinity itself. 

Happy they who can see it thus! it will 
help them to find life worth living to the very 
last. I remember, during another solitary 
wander in that lovely island to which I have 
referred, toiling up a steep brae ; there came 
up after me a lady, unknown to me as I to 
her, but we both turned round and smiled. 
“Tt is very steep,” she said. She seemed, 
humanly speaking, to be nearer even than I 
was to that “ Home, sweet Home,” of which 
my other elderly friend had reminded me, and 





it was a face that had apparently known 
trouble, yet with a peaceful and sunshiny look 
in it, that somehow warmed one’s heart. 

“Yes,” I said, “these hills are steep—I 
find them so—but how beautiful they are!” 

“It is the clear shining after rain. Did 
you notice the rainbows? I think I never 
saw so many rainbows as this morning. And 
the mountains, just look at them! I like 
to watch them. They remind me of His 
love.” 

It was said with the utmost simplicity, 
a mere chance word, yet it went to my heart. 
All through that peacefyl time, on golden 
mornings, when the little island lay like a 
jewel set in an azure sea; of stormy after- 
noons, when the hilltops grew dark purple 
against the cloudy sky ; and more than once, 
in a gorgeous midnight, when every living 
creature was asleep, and I and the harvest 
moon had the world all to ourselves, in a 
warmth like June anda stillness so deep that 
the murmur of the burn, a.quarter of a mile 
off, was distinctly heard, there used to come 
back upon my mind the saying of that simple 
woman, and I felt “His love.” Nothing 
could come out of nothing. Whether one 
always sees it or not, and sometimes life is 
so dark that one cannot see it, His love must 
be there. 

No one, at least no one who has lived as 
long as I have, would attempt to ignore the 
agonies of life: its bitter disappointments, its 
cruel losses, its sufferings of mind and body, 
griefs that come direct from God ; and others, 
harder to bear, that seem to come through 
man, needless and avoidable anguishes. We 
all know them. Each one has his own 
burthen to carry ; the only difference is how 
he carries it, whether it crushes him, that is, 
whether he allows it to crush him or not. 
Therefore I hold, and I repeat it once more, 
that the worth of life lies in a man’s own 
hands: and, knowing this, it is one of the 
deepest sadnesses which beset us, to see the 
young throwing life away, wasting time, health, 
love, happiness ; squandering madly all these 
blessings which will never return, and then 
accusing Providence of making life not worth 
having. 

Not long since I sat by the bedside of one 
who had long -past the threescore years and 
ten of the Psalmist, and was waiting in 
much weariness and pain, but calmly and 
contentedly, for that passing “out of one 
room into the next” which our great preacher 
as well as poet, Alfred Tennyson, speaks of. 
I told her of this sad question of the present 
day, “Is life worth living?” and o an 
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answer, feeble but earnest, that I should try 
-to make. She listened with deep interest to 
what I meant to say in this lay sermon, which 
we both knew she might never read. 

“ You and I have felt,” I said, “how hard 
and difficult life is; but we also feel that it |: 
is worth living.” 











“Yes,” she’ answered, lifting herselfvup jn 
bed and speaking with her. own firm, ‘clear 
voice, while her faded eyes shone as with the 
light of the unseen world, to which she'was 
hastening, “‘ yes, quite.” 

May we all one day say and ‘believe the 
same ! 





MORE ABOUT. MY PARISH. 


A Curate’s Experiences. 


By THE Rev..A. R. 


‘ 


IIIl.—MENZIES, 


ad Pa you seen Menzies ?” asked one 
of our workers, one day early in my 
Spitalfields experiences. 

“Not that I am aware of. 
new recruit ?” 

“No; but he has been in the public line. 
He is one of our latest rescue cases at the 
club. If you get the chance, by all means 
have a talk with him.” 

“ What has he been, then—an unsuccess- 
ful publican, or what ?” 

‘* Something very much less commonplace. 
But see him for yourself, and when you get 
into his confidence you will probably hear his 
whole story. He has nothing to be ashamed 
of.” 

“Then he is an honourable exception to 
most rescue cases.” 

* Perhaps ‘so, although: not to all. Tell 
me what you think of my man, when you 
have had the chat.” 

It was not long before I saw Menzies. Going 
down one night to the working-men’s club- 
room, he was found with three other men 
deep in a game of dominoes. All were 
smoking—a liberty permitted in most clubs 
of this kind—and one of the players had at 
his elbow a steaming cup of coffee, with a 
slab of moist, “ slack-baked” cake reposing 
in the saucer. Three of the players were 
already known to me, and, from the descrip- 
tion given, I had no difficulty in recognising 
the fourth as our new-found friend who had 
been in some public line. 

Knowing, as I now do, much of the 
history of those four domino-players, I can- 
not help thinking what a remarkable group 
they made. The man who was keeping the 
score had once been an accompkished burglar. 
Brought up from early days in haunts of 
crime, he had taken to a dishonest life as 
early and as paturally as most children would 


Who is he—a 





start in some reputable calling. The streets 
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were his hunting-grounds, and the’ purses, 
pocket-books, and handkerchiefs of the un- 
suspecting public his customary prey. ‘Some- 
times the proceeds kept him in luxury for an 
entire week, at other times trade would be 
bad, and he would be driven to such low 
and unscientific expedients as the theft of a 
piece of fish or a couple of apples’ from un- 
protected stalls. Then, when manhood came, 
he was drawn into schemes of burglary. Im- 
prisonment followed, and penal servitude; 
but still Dan remained a thief. At last, 
whilst suffering seven years, he underwent a 
change. On his discharge he resolved, God 
helping him, to live an honest life. Friends 
were raised up, who took Dan in hand. At 
first, indeed, they had many sore disappoint- 
ments. ‘Their protégé never fell again into 
dishonesty; but more than once the old 
temptation to strong drinks overcame him. 
At the time of which I am writing he had 
gradually built up a character for trustwor- 
thiness and sobriety, which had obtained 
for him a position of some responsibility. 
Nor was this all.’ Living still in the midst 
of his old associates, he did not fail to testify 
to them by word and deed of the change 
God had wrought in his own heart. And’so 
his life had become one of quiet usefulness 
among men. 

His partner in the game belonged to that 
troublesome class who never seem able to 
associate themselves with any regular em- 
ployment. People said of Tom Lunt that 
he was “a very handy young man.” He 
could put in a pane of glass, whiten a ceiling, 
make a roof water-tight, paint an outhouse, 
set a-going the most obstinate cistern, handle 
chisel, plane, and saw with the skill of an 
adept, scrub a floor, and make himself useful 
in a thousand ways; but he could keep no 
regular employment. The vagabond habits 
of his boyhood seemed so to have leavened 
his whole character, that to give his energies 
for any length of time to one object in one 
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place was impossible. And so he lived by 
the execution of odd jobs, an example of the 
proverb, “‘ Jack of all trades, master of none.” 
Occasionally he would vanish altogether from 
our view, and his usual evening resort, the 
working-men’s club, would know him not. 
Then suddenly there would arrive from some 
employer of labour at a distance a letter 
asking for the character of Tom. On re- 
ceiving and answering this, the congratula- 
tion would go around, “Tom Luntvhas got 
into steady work at-such a place.” But, 
before many weeks had elapsed, Tom would 
some night walk quietly into the hall, and cut 
into a,game of dominoes or the circle around 
the stove as though he had never left their 
midst. Although of full age he was in appear- 
ance a mere lad, as well as in some traits of 
his character. Quite a distinguishing outward 
sign of Tom was his coat. None of his 
friends could remember the time when he 
ever wore a coat which was not several sizes 
too large for him. In order to give his 
hands free play it was always necessary that 
he should turn up his cuffs for some four or 
five inches, in a manner which gave him the 
appearance of constant preparation for pugi- 
listic encounters. 

At the side of Menzies sat an old soldier 
who, as private in a dragoon regiment, had 
served his country in the Crimea and else- 
where. In return for this he was drawing 
a pension of a shilling a day, and upon that 
alone he was living. When we remem- 
ber that lodgings alone must cost at least 
two shillings a week, one is puzzled to know 
how‘a full-grown man can find shelter, food, 
and clothing on seven. The last-named neces- 
saries of life are not extensively procurable 
from the sum of five shillings. Occasionally, 
indeed, he earned a little in addition, but 
not often, for he devoted most of his time in 
scouring London in search of a permanent 
place. The time was when he had been a 
drunkard. Ina fit of despair, he was medi- 
tating suicide when God brought him into 
contact with the same indefatigable worker 
who had spoken to me of Menzies. 

As the latter sat before me that night, he 
seemed a rather short and slight young man, 
with a countenance indicating unusual in- 
telligence and resolution. Whilst the game 
went on, he gave all his interest to it; but 
when it ended in a triumphant victory for 


‘himself and his colleague, we entered into 


conversation. On that occasion, he did not 
touch upon any details af his past history, 
but subsequently, little by tittle, he told the 
story of his life. 








Over his’ childhood and early ‘days he 
always passed in silence. It may be*that in 
them there were memories which could not 
be aroused without giving pain ‘to’ a nature 
such as his. At all events, his narrative 
began practically with his professional’ life. 
And here it may as well be given as far as 
possible in the emphatic phrases used by 
himself. 

“T used to be very proud of my strength 
when ayounger man. To see me now, thin 
as I am, you would hardly believe that I was 
once described as ‘the Modern Hercules.’ 
Somebody suggested that I could make money 
by it. . Money was scarce with me then ; 
though not so scarce as it has been since. 
Public exhibition of one’s self seemed an 
easier way of getting one’s living than by 
plodding on at a trade. It was more varied, 
too, That’s what ruins a lot of young fellows ; 
they think regular work is hum-drum. If 
they don’t look out, they'll find the work- 
house worse. So I got myself into trim, The 
next thing was to find an engagement. No- 
body knew me; but at last I got a ‘turn’ 
at a small music-hall. The bills called me 
Signor R 3 with my moustachios drawn 
out and gummed, and my hair curled a bit 
on top, I looked a very good foreigner. The 
public like foreign things ; as an Englishman 
my popularity would not have been so great, 
for I soon became popular, and used to have 
a ‘turn’ at as many as two or three music-halls 
in the course of one evening. So I was making 
money fast. But it all went—allwent. Easy 
come, easy go; no wife and family to look 
after, ‘and no inducement to put anything 
by against a rainy day. Why, for a couple 
of years, my weekly takings must have aver- 
aged nigh fifteen pounds, moneydown. One 
week, a partner, who used to work with me, 
and myself got twelve pounds, second-class 
railway-fare, and hotel expenses, for going 
down to Plymouth and performing one night 
there. But it soon went.” 

**A man must get into bad habits under 
some circumstances? Well; very likely he 
does: but I will say this, the men who live 
by these kind of things are not always so 
degraded as a looker-on would think for. 
They hate the life, some of them; but they 
have grown up in it, and can do nothing 
else.” 

“Did I ever save? Yes, I did. Two or 
three things I saw made me think, what 
should I do if I broke down? So I began to 
put a little bit aside. It wasn’t much; but it 
reached a hundred pounds. Then I did break 
down. At first I hoped against hope, and 
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thought I might come roundall right. ButI 
soon found I should never be able to work at 
the old tradeagain. Careless as I was then I 
thanked God that he had somehow put it 
into my head to save a little money; for I 
lived on it for nearly a twelvemonth. To- 
wards the end of that time, I was able to go 
about and look foremployment. A clerkship 
or something like that would have suited me. 
‘Where was your last place? Where are your 
references?’ That was what they always said. 
I couldn’t refer to music-hall managers, so I 
began to despair. At last I got so low in the 
world that I was glad to hide my head in 
Spitalfields, and lodge at the Beehive.” 

“Would nobody help me? Yes; plenty 
would, if I had asked them. I believe the 
professionals I knew would have gathered a 
hundred pounds in a couple of days, had I 
told them my case. A kinder-hearted lot of 
men you will hardly find. But I was too 
proud to ask for help where I had once held 
up my head with the best of them. So I went 
at last to the Beehive. A common lodging- 
house seemed a queer place at first. I never 
saw such a mixture as there was there then— 
boys with nobody to look after them ; young 
men of all kinds: one a doctor, who had 
served in the Russo-Turkish war, and had 
been set on his legs half-a-dozen times by 
his people—drink did for him ; fellows who 
had been ‘away’ once and wanted to keep 
straight if the world would help them, which, 
as a rule, it didn’t: it seemed to do all it 
could to keep them down, now it had once got 
them there, so they soon joined in with the 
old stagers and became as bad as the rest. 
And the old hands! I thought I knewa 
good deal of the world: but I was a baby to 
the best of them. To hear the tales they 
would tell as they lay abed o’ nights and in 
the mornings would make your blood curdle. 
As to the thieving! I believe some would 
steal the skin off your back, if it wasn’t fixed 
close by nature. Of course the sheets in the 
beds were stamped all over in big letters 
with : 

‘STOLEN FROM J. SMITH’S.’ 


But they would steal them for all that, and 
get them cut up into garments. Some of 
them would even tear off a narrow strip, as 
soon as look at it, if they wanted a bit of rag 
for a cut. 

“TI was getting sick of life there. Some of 
them were kind in their way, and would share 
a crust of bread and a cup of tea, if you had 





none yourself; but lots were as selfish and 
grasping as eld misers: and no wonder, 
Well ; 1 was wondering what need there was 
for me in this world, when I heard of the 
club, in Booth Street. So I went down, and 
there Mr. took me in hand a bit and 
has got me a few jobs here and there, and 
that’s how I come to be here to-night.” 

Menzies continued with us some time after 
this, earning the respect and good-will of 
everybody by his upright, God-fearing life. 
Then a position of some trust was offered to 
him in connection with a public institution. 
His conduct therein was such as to secure 
his elevation after a few months to a superior 
post. 

There he now remains, using his hardly- 
acquired knowledge of London sin and woe 
for the counsel and help of such as come 
under his influence. One of his first acts 
was to recommend for vacant situations two 
men who had been his companions in misery, 
and had been rescued by the same agency 
as himself. 

His position appears to one of them, our 
friend Dan, as the summit of earthly am- 
bition. 

“Why, sir, ’e ’as rooms all to ’isself, and 
servants to wait on ’im. ’E don’t even ‘ave 
to clean ’is own boots, an’ ’e orders wot ’e 
like for ’is brekfust! An’ ain’t ’e a-reformin’ 
ov the wrongs there!” And here he swelled 
with pride, as the exalted position and use- 
fulness of his guondam partner in despair rose 
before his mind’s eye. 

But Dan did not long live to mark the 
further upward progress of his friend’ A 
frame enfeebled by years of alternate de- 
bauchery, privation, and imprisonment, grew 
less and less able to withstand the inroads of 
deep-seated disease. Patiently he bore suc- 
cessive attacks of pain and sleeplessness, the 
lull between which grew gradually shorter 
and shorter. Death was impending; but it 
had long lost its terror for Dan. It came 
whilst he was staying at a Convalescent 
Home ; and there his last hours of conscious- 
ness were cheered by the presence of the 
same friend who had shared his hardships 
in less prosperous days. And so he died, 
strengthened by an unwavering belief in God’s 
mercy through Christ, and leaving indisput- 
able testimony to the fact that natures, long 
given over to the grossest and most violent 
sins, can by the power of God find rest in a 
simple faith, and continue in unswerving 
fidelity to Him. 

















BLOOM OF MAY. 


LOOM of May! | Bloom of May ! 
Lovely things I hear thee say: Soon a thing of yesterday ! 
“‘God is tender, God is kind, Crying in the rain and wind, 
Fair is the Eternal mind.” “Is God tender? is God kind ?” 


Bloom of May ! 
Speaking then in harvests gay : 
“God has mysteries, doubting friend ; 
Judge not till ye see His’end.” 


B. 
XIII—21 











“T WAS sick and ye visited me.” How 
much have these words done to quicken 
human interest in our suffering brethren! But 
there are many cases in which the delight of 
personal ministration to the Lord’s afflicted 
ones must needs be sacrificed to the superior 
efficiency of organized institutions, This is 
the case where poverty is aggravated by severe 
illness. Here no amount of private effort 
could accomplish the work done by our hos- 
pitals for the sick. And this is pre-eminently 
true when infectious disease has to be dealt 
with. For then, not only is private bene- 
volence unable to command the best appli- 
ances for healing, but it may actually in- 
crease the public danger by spreading infec- 
tion. 

Among the many hospitals of which the 
metropolis may justly be proud, there is none 
more valuable to the community than the 
London Fever Hospital at Islington. The 
patients received there secure all the advan- 
tages common to hospitals generally, while 
the benefit it specially affords is the safe 
treatment of infectious disease. Let any 
young man just beginning life with very 
limited means consider the position he would 
be in on being told that a member of his 
family was sickening for scarlet fever, or that 
one of his servants, having visited a friend at 
whose house an infectious disease existed, 
had taken the infection. There would be 
the prospect of the whole household being 
successively struck down with the illness, He 
would have to isolate himself and his family, 
and, perhaps, he would have to be away from 
business for weeks, There would be his 
medical man to pay, and possibly a few visits 
from a physician might be required. A 
trained nurse, too, might be wanted for three 
or four weeks. In addition to all this, the 
purchase of medicine and delicacies, with 
the cost of disinfecting, painting, and paper- 
ing, would be sure to run up his expenses to 
very near £50, if not more. Again, the 
clerk who lives in lodgings, the professional 
man in chambers, the visitor at hotels, and 
numerous other classes, more or less well- 
to-do, whose homes in London and its sub- 
urbs are altogether unsuited for any severe 
illness, would fare badly were it not for an 
institution of this kind. 

It is essentially a “pay hospital,” but its 
charges for admission to the general wards 





A HOSPITAL 





FOR FEVER. 


are very small, and out of all proportion to 
the outlay incurred; while in many cases the 
amount of the fee is partly or wholly re- 
mitted. For seventy years this was the only 
fever hospital in the metropolis, and it often 
had large numbers of the poorest classes in 
its wards. In 1868 there were 3,657 patients 
admitted, 1,971 being typhus cases. Since 
1868 those classes have been provided for 
by the hospital of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. The London Fever Hospital has 
thus become available for that class of the 
community which, while able and desirous to 
contribute something towards the cost of 
maintenance, is wholly unable either to bear 
the inevitable expense of severe illness, or to 
procure the skilled advice and attendance so 
essential to favourable progress. The hos- 
pital receives domestic servants of governors 
free, while the charge for admission for each 
patient into the general wards is three guineas; 
which, bearing in mind that .each patient 
remains in the hospital about forty-two 
days, is no more than the outlay that would 
have been incurred had no illness taken 
place. 

A special feature of the hospital is that it 
affords excellent accommodation for a certain 


number of patients who are able and willing 


to pay for private rooms. ‘The fee is three 
guineas a week ; rather more than the actual 
cost, and the hospital derives some pecu- 
niary advantage therefrom. 

The first stone of the present building was 
laid on June 2gth, 1848, by the President, the 
Earl of Devon, who has continued to hold 
that office and to take a warm interest in the 
institution down to the present day. The 
building was erected from the designs of the 
late Mr. Charles Fowler, and was completed 
in the spring of 1849. It has a somewhat 
imposing appearance, standing on the eastern 
side of the Liverpool Road, and is some ten 
minutes’ walk from the Angel. 

On admission at the entrance gate, the 
visitor passes to the central building, where a 
cheerful-looking maid shows him into a wait- 
ing-room. He is soon received. by the rest- 
dent medical officer—who, on the occasion of 
our visit, willingly offered to show us all the 
arrangements. ‘This particular part of the 
hospital is free from infection, being com- 
pletely separated from the portion occupied 
by the patients. In this block are situated 
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the apartments of the resident medical offi- 
cers, the matron, and certain of the servants. 
Here also are the committee-room, offices, 
kitchens, and store-rrooms. Connected with 
this building by an open arcade on either 
side are the main ward-blocks for scarlet- 
fever patients, males to.the left and females 
to the right. At the rear are placed the 
laundry and engine-room, while beyond these 
are the disinfecting-chamber and mortuary. 
At a short distance behind the female scarlet- 
fever ward is another ward block for enteric 
or typhus fever, private rooms, and separa- 
tion-rooms for diphtheria. Behind the male 
scarlet-fever ward is an excellent tennis lawn, 
and beyond this the garden, where the con- 
valescent patients take out-door exercise. 
On part of this a block of private wards is 
now being erected. 

Before entering the wards the visitor is re- 
quired to take off such out-door garments as 
can easily be removed, and to replace them 
by a cloak, provided for the purpose, com- 
pletely covering his other clothing. On 
leaving, this cloak is taken to the disinfecting 
chamber, and the visitor is required to wash 
his hands and face with carbolic soap and 
water ; he is also cautioned not to enter any 
public vehicle until he has been some time 
in the open air. 

Entering the enteric fever block, we were 
pleased to observe the cheerful appearance 
of the wards. ‘They were fresh and airy, 
the windows open, and the ventilators, both 
at the floor level and at the top of the 
side walls, being, as we were informed, prac- 
tically never closed. The monotony of the 
walls has been relieved by numerous paint- 
ings and decorations contributed by the 
Kyrle Society, and these add to the cheerful- 
ness of the wards. ‘The beds are placed at a 
good distance from each other, each patient 
having over 2,000 cubic feet of air space. 
The nurses all have remarkably neat uni- 
forms. The head nurse of this department is 
the daughter of a medical gentleman, and 
’ possesses the blue and white ribbon of the 
Egyptian war medal. 

On inquiring as to the class of patients in 
the ward, we found some employés from a 
large West-end draper’s establishment, two 
policemen, a clerk from the City, &c. On 
the female side were several employées from a 
siik-mercer’s, a lady’s-maid, two governesses ; 
there was also a small child of some three 
summers having a hard battle for existence. 
In the private rooms attached to this wing 


was a high official of one of the foreign 
embassies, who had recently returned from 
the Continent. Having taken typhoid fever 
a few days after his arrival in London, he at 
once sought the benefits afforded by the 
hospital, rather than remain in his lodgings 
subject to such precarious attention as might 
there be afforded to him. 

Passing from this ward to the scarlet-fever 
ward, we found it occupied by many children 
and young people. The wards here present 
the same cheerful and airy appearance. We 
were surprised to see what appeared like 
two patients in one bed, but on closer in- 
spection our surprise was turned into amuse- 
ment at finding that one of the occupants 
was a big doll. Dolls seem to be a great 
source of amusement, and we were glad to 
see a number of very nice ones, with well- 
made suits of clothes, sent by a lady who 
had helped her children to dress them in 
their holidays. It was gratifying to see how 
much pleasure this gift afforded to numbers 
of little patients. 

Among the improvements now being made 
is the block of private and isolated rooms 
before mentioned as now in course of eree- 
tion. This block is being constructed upon 
the most approved principles. It will be 
built upon arches, and thus havea clear, open 
space beneath it, so that there may be free 
circulation of air, not only around the wards, 
but underneath as well. The rooms will 
have wide balconies or verandahs, into 
which the patients can, if necessary, while 
still in bed, be wheeled, so as to derive the 
full benefit of fresh air whenever the state 
of the weather permits. The walls of the 
rooms will be lined with glazed bricks or 
tiles so as to be perfectly non-absorbent, and 
the floor will be of polished oak. There are 
to be no sharp angles or corners either 
round the floor or ceiling. Special bricks 
have been made for the purpose. In the 
same way the window frames will be rounded 
so as to prevent the accumulation of ward- 
dust, which is always to be found in the 
angles of ordinary window-frames. 

One of the medical staff is now recovering 
from a most severe attack of fever, con- 
tracted in the ordinary routine of his work; 
and from time to time nurses and servants 
are laid prostrate by the diseases with which 
they have to deal. We are sure that a be- 
nevolent public, when it learns what is quietly 
done in this way, will gladly encourage such 
self-denying labours. JESSIE CARR. 














ELIJAH. 


His Hite, Character, and Times. 
By THE REv. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 


THIRD PAPER. 


“ And Elijah came unto all the people, and said, How long halt ye between two opinions? if the Lord be God, follow 
im: but if Baal, then follow him, And the people answered him not a word.’””—1 KinGs xviii. 21, ’ 


Bike drought has continued now for about 
three yedrs and six months, and the 
state of things in the city of Samaria is fast 
reaching a climax. Corn has probably been 
brought from Egypt to supply the wants of 
the king and his court, and of those who 
could afford to buy it, but the poorer class 
of people are perishing; and the cry of 
misery and mourning goes up from all parts 
of the land. 

It seems clear then that the nation is pre- 
paring fora change. Baal has proved to be 
powerless to help, and the minds of the 
vast majority are turning in the direction of 
Jehovah, if haply He will forgive them their 
apostasy, and appear for the deliverance of 
His afflicted people. In other words, the 
work has been accomplished, or, at least, is 
on the verge of accomplishment, and the pro- 
phet may now drop the prayers which he has 
been praying against Israel, and may come 
forth from his seclusion to be the bearer of a 
blessing. 

But there is something to be done first, 
and how that something was done let me 
endeavour to tell you. 

Ahab was a bad man, as we know, but he 
appears to have been also a bad king—a 
king indifferent to the well-being of his sub- 
jects. More interested about the horses 
which drew his chariots and graced his pro- 
cessions, than about the human beings who 
were suffering and dying round him, he 
summons the chief officer of his house- 
hold to go forth with him and search for 
water and grass in the hope of being able to 
save some of the animals alive, The officer, 
whose name is Obadiah, and who, singularly 
enough, is no worshipper of Baal, but a true 
servant of Jehovah, starts with his royal 
master from the walls of Jezreel, but, after a 
little while, parts from him by Ahab’s own 
direction, and personally encounters, in some 
lonely turn of the road, the awful figure of 
Elijah. Recognising the prophet at once, he 
prostrates himself before him with a mixture 
of feelings, which it would be impossible to 
describe, surprise probably predominating ; 
for Elijah has been lost sight of for years, 
and it seemed likely either that he had 
retired into the fastnesses of his own native 





country of Gilead, or else—his mission being 
completed when his message had been 
delivered—that he had been mysteriously 
carried away into the kingdom of heaven, 
When, however, Obadiah is commanded to 
return to Ahab and to announce Elijah’s 
arrival, all his feelings concentrate into the 
very liveliest alarm. He expostulates with 
the prophet, and begs to be excused g0 
dangerous an errand, and can only be in- 
duced to undertake it by the solemn dssur- 
ance that Elijah will show himself to the 
king that very day. 

The meeting takes place—a very stormy 
one, as might be expected, on both sides. On 
hearing that his enemy is found, and is with- 
in his reach, Ahab hurries forth to wreak his 
vengeance upon the prophet, and to spill his 
blood upon the highway. But his spirit quail 
when he sees the man. At first putting ona 
bold front and speaking in a loud tone, he 
soon shrinks and cowers before the undaunted 
bearing of the prophet; and when Elijah, with 
flashing eye, retorts the charge of “ troubling 
Israel,” with which he had been assailed, and 
tells the monarch to his face that it is he and 
his father’s house that have brought down, 
by their misconduct, this bitter curse upon 
the people of God, his conscience condemns 
him and he stands abashed, overwhelmed, 
dumb, before his stern reprover; and again, 
when Elijah directs him to send and gather 
the representatives of the nation, and toge- 
ther with them the prophets of Baal and the 
priests of Astarte (eight hundred and fifty 
men in all), to a great meeting on Mount 
Carmel, the direction is obeyed, messengers 
are sent rapidly throughout the land, and be- 


fore long the thousands of Israel are troop- ° 


ing from all parts of the country towards the 
appointed spot. 

We have probably a tolerably distinct 
idea of Mount Carmel before our thoughts; 
and yet, perhaps, it may be well for us to be 
reminded of the principal features of the scene. 

On the eastern summit of the range, just 
at the point which commands the last view 
of the Mediterranean Sea, and the first 
view of the great valley of Esdraelon, .there 
is a rock which still bears the name of 
Mahurrakah, “the sacrifice.” This rock 
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scems to have been the scene of Elijah’s 

eat appeal to the living God. Close be- 
neath it, on an upland plain, and round a 
well of perennial water (whose sheltered 

sition, in all probability, preserved it from 
the effects of the long drought), is a broad 
plateau, capable of accommodating a vast 
multitude of people. On the side of the 
valley of Esdraelon the range comes to an 
abrupt termination, with an almost perpendi- 
cular wall of two hundred feet high. Here, 
there was no room for spectators, but, at the 
same time, the elevated position of the 
plateau made it a conspicuous object all 
around, and would enable those who had 
come late, or who could not ascend the 
mountain, to witness at no very great distance 
on the plain the incidents that were going 
on above, and especially the fire from heaven 
that descended on the altar. 

It was a striking scene for a striking event. 
Standing under the rock, you could catch—as 
I have just said—the last glimpse of the 
flashing waters of the Mediterranean Sea. 
You could look forth over the vast and fertile 
valley stretching at your feet. Some twenty 
miles off, in the centre of the plain, rose the 
stately city of Jezreel, with Ahab’s ivory 
palace, and Jezebel’s temple embosomed in 
its sacred grove. And below you, rolled 
towards the sea in countless windings, the 
torrent Kishon, reddened, in days gone by, 
by the blood of the host of Sisera and of 
the host of the Midianites, and soon to be 
reddened again by the blood of the idolatrous 
Phcenician priests, who had come in to pollute 
and destroy Jehovah’s sacred soil. 

To this elevated spot—in obedience to the 


. command of their king—the thousands of 


Israel tramp on through the night, taking 
some little rest (as they are able to get it), in 
the open air; and when the morning dawns 
they stand in deep ranks on the broad moun- 
tain-platform in hushed expectation and awe. 
Ahab comes in from Jezreel. His magnifi- 
cent pavilion, with the folds of its rich Tyrian 
banners rolling and unrolling in the breeze, 
is pitched not far from the rock. Around 
him is grouped the brilliant assemblage of 
his courtiers and statesmen; and not far 
off you may see the priests of Baal in their 
gorgeous vestments, and the priests of As- 
tarte, both with the symbols of their worship 
displayed conspicuously upon their persons ; 
whilst—a solitary figure with his shaggy black 
hair streaming down his back and in his 
rough sheepskin cloak—Elijah stands apart, 
the observed of all observers, dreaded and 
hated by almost everybody as the presum- 











able cause of the long misery that has fallen 
upon the land. 

It is a noble sight—one man in oppo- 
sition to the world. Arrayed against him 
is everything that we are accustomed to 
consider powerful—wealth, rank, learning, 
social position, political influences, all are 
against that one man. Who would expect 
him to win with such tremendous odds on 
the other side? And yet there he stands, 
calm, and quiet, and confident, for he knows 
that the Lord God of Israel is with him. It 
is worth while observing the scene a little 
more natrowly, for it is a fair representation of 
what is even now going on in our human life. 

There are three classes of persons pre- 
sent. On the one side there are those who 
are pledged by every tie of self-interest, 
it may be of conviction also, to the mainten- 
ance of error, and to the overthrow of the 
kingdom of God. Look at those priests of 
Baal, and of Astarte! What chance is there, 
humanly speaking, of ‘heir ever changing 
their opinions and coming over to the side 
of the truth? They are too deeply implicated 
ever to alter now. Pride, self-interest, every 
feeling that stirs the human breast forbid such 
a thing. They have become identified with 
the deadly system which stands in antagonism 
to the will and the purpose of God; and you 
must not expect them to abandon the position 
which they have occupied so long. 

There is such a thing as having a con- 
science seared as with a hot iron. There is 
such a thing as being given over to a repro- 
bate mind ; and, without being uncharitable, 
you may set these men down, as they stand 
on Carmel, as being almost absolutely hope- 
less. 

On the other side, equally firm in his own 
way, equally decided and equally immov- 
able—stands Elijah, the representative of the 
true people of God. You may be sure of 
him, too; he is the most unlikely man in the 
whole world to change. But between these 
two there is a vast multitude; and who are 
they? The men and women who are vacil- 
lating and hesitating, and cannot make up 
their minds whether Baal be God, or Jehovah 
be God. There is a great deal to be said 
(they think) on both sides of the question. 
And the Baal-religion is so. pleasant and 
fascinating, and gives one such ideas of the 
dignity of human nature ; and the Baal-priests 
are so Clever with their arguments, and so 
ingenious in their philosophical views, and 
so very seductive in their manners—that they 
are really inclined to cast in their lot with 
the worshippers of the Sun-god. But when 
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trouble comes, and especially when they feel 
themselves drawing nigh to the dark river of 
death and the mysteries of the unseen world, 
then they lie and howl for Jehovah. 

Ah, you have met, I doubt not, their 
modern successors. The Baal-religion, which 
is a worship of nature—as contrasted with 
the worship of a personal God, Who is above 
nature, though manifesting Himself through 
it—has not died out yet. Ina refined form, 
divested of its old coarseness and sensuality, 
it may be found amongst us now. And how 
many there are (especially, perhaps, amongst 
our younger men) who are unable to make 
up their minds about it! They don’t quite 
cast off Christianity, and they don’t quite go 
in for Atheism or for Agnosticism; but they 
think there is some truth in both systems, and 
they oscillate between one and the other, ac- 
cording to the last book they read, or the 
last lecture they heard, or the last companion 
they argued with, or the last influence that was 
brought to bear upon them; or, it may be, in 
utter despair of arriving at certainty, they 
come to the conclusion that nothing can 
really be known about the spiritual and 
eternal world—not even whether there be 
such a world—and that the only thing to 
be done is to make the best of what we do 
know, rather than trouble ourselves about 
what we do not know. It is a miserable state 
of things, this vacillation ; for surely, if there 
be such a thing as a kingdom of light, it 
is well to be in it; if there be such a 
thing as truth, it is well to grasp it; if 
there be such a thing as the right, as opposed 
to the wrong, it is well to stand on its side. 

Let us turn now to the scene before us. 
Elijah is a man of few words, but every 
word he utters smites like a thunderbolt. 
Passing by Ahab—he has nothing to say to 
him yet—passing by the priests of the false 
Pheenician worship, he makes his appeal to 
the great heart of the people. Zhey may 
yet be recovered. He advances to them, 
and with loud, ringing voice, clear as a 
trumpet-call, puts the question, “ How long 
halt ye between two opinions? If the Lord 
be God, follow Him; but if Baal, then 
follow him.” ‘The people are silent. Why, 
what was there for them to say? Directly 
the prophet spoke, all the utter unworthiness 
of their conduct flashed upon them. The 
meanness of it, the baseness of it, the 
cowardice of it, the ingratitude of it, the folly 
of it—they saw it all at once, and they were 
struck dumb with shame. “The people 
answered him not a word.” 

Taking advantage of the impression that 








has been produced, Elijah makes his pro. 
posal, or rather, throws down his challenge, 
Let the priests of Baal take a bullock ang 
slay it,and cut it in pieces and place it upon the 
wood of their altar; and then let them cal] 
upon their god. He, Elijah, will do the same 
with another bullock. Let no fire be applied 
in either case; and the God that answereth 
by fire, let Him be God. 

The priests cannot well decline the chal- 
lenge, though they probably would have done 
so if they could. The advantage is all on 
their side: they are many; Elijah is one 
solitary individual ; and Baal is the Sun-god, 
and the test is to be applied in his own 
peculiar province. They cannot then help 
themselves.. They cannot refuse the test, 
and they will see what they can do. 

Whether these unhappy priests of Baal 
attempted to kindle a fire surreptitiously or 
not—I do not know. But if they did their 
endeavour was frustrated. From early mom- 
ing till noon, when their god was blazing 
high over their heads in the sky, they sur- 
rounded the altar with their frantic dances, 
shouting and shrieking, throwing their bodies 
into all sorts of contortions, and calling upon 
Baal to listen to their prayers ; but the only 
sound that was heard was the echo of their 
own wild cries reverberated from the grim 
rocks which surrounded the place of sacrifice, 

At the time of noon Elijah assailed them 
with bitter mockery and sarcasm. “Cry 
aloud : for he is a god ; either he is talking, 
or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, 
or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be 
awaked.” Shall we justify Elijah in this?,I 
think so. His were the stern days of the 
Law, and not the gentler days of the Gos; , 
pel. The Elijah-spirit is fit for the Elijah- 
times, though it be one that we must not 
manifest now. Nowadays a pity for those 
who were thus blinded; a sympathy even 
for their misjudged earnestness and mis- 
taken convictions—would probably take the 
place of these truculent sarcasms. And 
yet remember! These men were mislead- 
ing others, dragging them down with them- 
selves into the pit of perdition. Could 
Elijah be expected to have any mercy upon 
the corrupters of the nation, the open and 
avowed antagonists of the Lord God of 
his people Israel? And yet again, remem- 
ber that there is a contemptible side to error. 
You see it in all anti-Christian systems, if 
you give them tether enough, and let them last 
long enough. “Professing themselves to be 
wise, they become fools.” And it was right, 
it was wise that Elijah, wishing to destroy the 
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Baal-worship, root and branch, and finding 
that this was his one opportunity, should 
hold up the false god to the contempt and 
derision of the people who had been so long 
enslaved by him. Far better than anything 
else it would exhibit the utter futility of 
Baal: his powerlessness to avenge himself ; 
his total inability to help himself and others; 
and Israel would see that they had been led 
astray from the living and true God by 
nothing better than an empty dream. 

Well, the effect of this sarcasm was to rouse 
the Baal-priests to a greater pitch of frenzy 
than before. They shrieked more wildly, 
they flung themselves about more furiously, 
they cut their bodies wjth swords and spears 
until the blood gushed out profusely upon 
them; but all was of no avail. They had 
been at it the whole day ; and there was no 
response, “neither any that regarded ;” and 
we picture them as drawing aside, at last, 
from the altar, in utter weariness and despair, 
gashed with wounds, streaming with blood, 
gloomy, malignant, despondent, and probably 
expecting the very worst to befall them, unless 
(and this was their last chance) Elijah, too, 
should fail to call down fire from heaven 
upon his altar. 

What a contrast to all this rage and fury is 
presented by the calm dignity of the prophet 
of God! 

It is the time of the evening sacrifice, 
and, in distant Jerusalem, the priests are 
preparing the altar and the victim, as the sun 
begins to descend, and his broad disk rests 
upon the western seas, flooding the waters 
with burnished gold. 

There is an old altar of the Lord nigh at 
hand. It was thrown down with others at 
the time of Jezebel’s persecution. But now 
it is to be reared up again—emblem of the res- 
toration of the covenant, and of the essential 
unity of Israel, though now divided into 
two peoples ; and twelve stones are brought, 
according to the number of the tribes of the 
sons of Jacob, and the structure is soon com- 
plete. Round it a deep trench is dug, and 
into this trench, and over the altar and the 
wood, when the victim is laid upon it, four 
barrels of water, brought from the neighbour- 
ing spring, are poured; then another four, 
and yet another four, and everything is satu- 
rated, and the trench itself is filled, and is 
brimming over with water. Everything being 
now ready, the prophet draws near. We 
can imagine a moment of suspense. Should 
he fail? He is but a man, and he may fail. 
Why then he will be torn to pieces by the 
multitude as an impostor. But /ai/?—no! 








The possibility of failure never occurs to him. 
Yet it is probable that in the whole of that 
vast multitude Elijah’s pulse is the only one 
that does not beat more quickly, and his is 
the only breath that is quietly drawn as he 
sends up to heaven his four short cries. 
*‘ Jehovah, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, hear me. Jehovah! hear me this day 
in fire, and let all people know that thou art 
Jehovah, the God of this Israel, and I am 
thy servant, and through thee I have done 
all these things. Hear me, O Jehovah! 
Hear me, and let this people know that thou 
Jehovah art the God, and that thou hast 
turned their hearts back again.” 

Then the fire fell from heaven. Then 
followed a terrible scene of vengeance. But 
let us spend the moments that remain in 
contemplating Elijah, praying now, not for 
the continuance of the famine, but for a blessing 
on his people. 

Begging the king—whose excitement 
throughout the day had not allowed him to 
touch any food—to go up to the place of 
sacrifice again, and to eat and drink, Elijah 
himself ascends almost to the top of.the 
mountain, bidding the lad who waited on 
him ascend to a still higher peak, and look 
out over the sea. In the prophet’s ears there is 
the “sound of the tread of rain”—rain with- 
held for now three years and a half, and yet 
the rain is not to come without the offering 
up of fervent and effectual prayer. 

By this time the sun must have gone 
down, but the cloudless sky would be lit 
up by a long bright glow. The prophet 
bends himself down—his head placed 
between his knees—wrestling in prayer, 
waiting for the message of the Lord. Fora 
long time the boy can see nothing. At last, 
after going up and descending seven times, 
out of the far horizon rises a little cloud like 
a man’s hand. The prophet knows what that 
portends. Already the cloud: is beginning 
to grow and spread in the deepening shades 
of the evening. The tops of the trees of 
Carmel move and rustle in the breeze. A 
storm is at hand. 

Let the king get to his chariot speedily, and 
tear over the twenty miles to Jesreel, that the 
rain stop him not by making the roads im- 
passable / What does it allmean? It means 
that the prophet’s prayer has again been 
answered ; and that Jehovah, satisfied with 
the return to the covenant and rejection of 
the false gods of the heathen, has lifted off 
the curse from the land, and sent His people 
the unspeakable blessing of abundance of 
rain. 








CLOUDS IN PROSPECT. 


By THE LATE FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 





QO}: pleasant have the hours of my early childhood been, 
When all around me seemed enrobed in brightly glittering sheen ; 
When a thousand rainbow tints were in every simple flower, 
And a thousand new delights came with every sunny hour ; 
When I thought the merry birds trilled their carols all for me, 
And with heart and voice I joined in their joyous melody ; 
When, all heedless of the darkening storm, I loved the purple cloud, 
And listened with delight to the thunder pealing loud. 
In those happy days of childhood, I did not think or see 
That many trials might be waiting even then for me ; 
But now, though yet I meet them not, I know that they must stand 
In many a varied shape and form, unseen, on ev'ry hand. 
As yet from heavy troubles, thank God, I have been free ; 
Oh, surely there are few who have what is vouchsafed to me! 
But one eclipse hath shadowed. o’er my childhood’s sunny hours, 
And now its sharpness seemeth past, that thorn ’mid many flowers. 


But still the saddening feeling cometh oftener than before, 






That many a future sorrow e’en for me may be in store. 





For all around me seem to have some wearing care or grief, 
From which they scarcely dare to hope on earth to find relief, 


And my memory loves to dwell upon the merry, careless hours 


When I thought the world a thornless garden full of lovely flowers. 


1854. 





MIGRATIONS ON WING. 
By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
,“ He giveth meat to all flesh.” 


PART II. 


[ BTEREStING as is the subject, our 

space is so limited, that only one more 
summer visitant can be noticed. This is the 
Quail, which has a special interest on account 
of its importance in early Jewish history. 

It is one of our own birds, but does not 
come in very great numbers. Being a short- 
winged bird, it cannot make its way against 
a wind, and even when it does find the 
weather favourable, it is so tired that it can 
be picked up by hand. It is easy, therefore, 
to comprehend how the Israelites were able 
to “gather” the quails on their arrival. 

For a full elucidation of the Scriptural 
question, I must refer the reader to Canon 
Tristram’s “ Natural History of the Bible,” 
published by the S. P.C. K. His account 
of this bird is peculiarly valuable, as he had 
the good fortune to be a witness of its migra- 
tion, both in Africa and in Palestine. One 
short passage, however, I must quote, as it 
illustrates Exodus xvi. 13, and Numbers xi. 
31 


“Tt was ‘at even’ that they began to 


arrive, and by the morning the whole flock 
had settled. . . . I have myself found the 
ground in Algeria, in the month of April, 
covered with quails for an extent of many 
acres at daybreak, where on the preceding 
afternoon there had ‘not been one. They 
were so fatigued that they scarcely moved 
till almost trodden upon; and _ although 
hundreds were slaughtered, for two days they 
did not leave the district until the wind 
veered, and they then as suddenly ven- 
tured northwards across the sea, leaving 
scarcely a straggler behind. 

“We noticed the same phenomenon on a 
smaller scale in Palestine, and I caught 
several in the Jordan valley with my hand ; 
one was actually crushed by my horse’s 
feet.” 

The reader will notice that this short pas- 
sage corroborates in the minutest particulars 
the narrative of the Holy Scriptures. 


Now we must glance at those birds which 
visit us in the winter. All the Swans, Geese, 
and Ducks are winter visitants, our domestic 
“ poultry,” as we sometimes call them, being 
simply the descendants of Mute Swans, Grey- 
lag Geese, and Wild Ducks, which have 
made England their home instead of a tem- 





porary residence. The Bernicle and Canada 
Geese became voluntary residents at Walton 
Hall, during the lifetime of the late Charles 
Waterton. ’ 

Their flight is peculiarly interesting. They 
always arrange themselves in two converging 
lines, like a gigantic V, the leading bird 
occupying the point. In winter time, they 
may be seen approaching nearly all our 
marshy lands, that locality with which I am 
most familiar being the large tract of waste 
land between the estuaries of the Thames 
and Medway. It is intersected by innumer. 
able creeks, liable to be overflowed whenever 
an exceptionally high tide occurs, and is 
consequently useless for tillage. But it pro. 
duces an inexhaustible supply of food for the 
winter migrants, and so is one of the instru- 
ments by which meat is given to all flesh. 

The most common of these winter migrants, 
is the Dunlin (Zringa cinclus). I give its 
scientific title because it is plentiful on nearly 
all our coasts, and in each place seems to 
have a different name. On the Medway 
Creeks it is known as Ox-bird, in many 
places it is called the Stint, in others the 
Purre, while the name of Sea Snipe is mostly 
given to it by inland dealers, who sometimes 
palm it off as a true snipe. 

The Medway Creeks are visited by incal- 
culable myriads of these birds. In the dark 
winter everifings, if any one with observant 
eyes and ears will allow himself to drift 
through the mesh of muddy-banked creeks 
and “nesses,” especially if the moon be 
shining, he will hear wonderful sounds and 
see a wonderful sight. 

The presence of the Dunlins will be an- 
nounced by their loud and incessant chatter, 
for they are exceedingly vociferous when 
they feed, and the clamour of their countless 
voices is unlike any other sound in the world, 
It is impossible to see them while they are 
feeding, because their dark grey backs har- 
monize exactly with the colour of the mud 
on which they are standing. But let them 
be startled, and the sight which they present 
will be as strange as the sounds which they 
utter. 

With a roar of rushing wings, like the 
whirlwind, the whole flock rises in the alr. 
For a moment they are all confusion, but im 
a few seconds they fall into order like a well- 
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drilled army. They wheel round and round, 
forming squares, circles, and all kinds of 

s with marvellous precision. At one 
moment, their dark backs are turned towards 
the spectator, and they look like a black 
cloud. Next moment, they all turn the 
white under surface of the body to him, and 
the dark cloud suddenly changes to silvery 
whiteness, rem:nding him of Milton’s cele- 
brated image, 


_“ Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ?”’ 


The acknowledged type of the migrating 
insects is the Locust. There are many 
species of Locusts, but as their habits are 
identical, we may use the word as applicable 
to all the species. 

Both in the Old and New Testaments the 
Locust is mentioned, and the researches of 
modern travellers corroborate in the minu- 
test particulars the Scriptural narrative. What 
manner of Locust swarm that was which was 
brought into Egypt, our minds can scarcely 
conceive. It is said in Ex. x. 14 that “ be- 
fore them there were no such locusts, neither 
after them shall be such.” Bearing these 
words in our minds, let us see what they are 
at the present day. 

A swarm of these insects stopped the ad- 
vance of a Russian army! They filled the 
air and blinded both officers‘and men, so that 
the former could give no orders, and even if 
they had done so, the men could not have 
obeyed. them. The horses would not face 
them, and they lay on the ground many 
inches thick. Every man and horse in the 
army was incrusted with the insects, and 
their clothing was literally eaten off the men 
as they stood helpless and blinded. The 
railways were useless, as the Locusts eovered 
the rails, and the oil which exuded from their 
bodies when crushed prevented the driving- 
wheels from “‘ biting.” 

After they. had settled, whole regiments 
were detached for the purpose of trampling 
them to death. Trenches were dug across 
their path and filled with burning coals, but 
the crowding swarms actually smothered the 
fire, so vast were their numbers. 

Even in a little island like Cyprus, in 
1882 one-fifth of the entire revenue was 
spentin destroying the Locusts and espécially 
their eggs. - When these eggs are laid, they 
are enclosed in a horny envelope called a 
“pod,” each pod containing thirty-five eggs. 

In..seven months, one thousand. three 
hundred and thirty zons of pods were de- 
stroyed.. Now, a single ton of pods contains 











sixty million eggs, and yet, in spite of this 
almost incredible destruction, the Locusts are 
still a dreaded plague, and show little if any 
symptoms of diminution in numbers. 

The Arabs say that the dark mottlings 
upon the wings of the Locust are ancient 
Arabic, and that their signification is as 
follows: ‘*We are the army of the great 
God. Each of us lays ninety-nine eggs. If 
we laid the hundredth, we should destroy 
the world.” 

Not long ago, I saw a letter from a gentle- 
man over whose property a Locust swarm 
had passed. He said that in the morning 
his garden was a Paradise. In the afternoon 
it was all blackened and withered as if a fire 
had swept over it. Unconsciously, he used 
the very same image which the prophet Joel 
employed some two thousand six hundred 
years ago. ‘A fire devoureth before them; 
and behind them a flame burneth ; the land 
is as the garden of Eden before them, and 
behind them a desolate wilderness.” 

Wide-winged as they are, the Locusts are 
very feeble in the air. Not only are they 
incapable of flying against the wind, but they 
cannot direct their course. All that they 
can do is to raise themselves into the air, 
and allow themselves to drift with the wind. 
See Ps. cix. 23, “I am gone like the shadow 
when it declineth : Iam tossed up and down 
as the Locust.” 

So, we find that in the great Locust 
plague, the insects were first blown by an 
east wind into Egypt, drifting between the 
Mediterranean and the northern parts of the 
Red Sea. When once in Egypt, they spread 
themselves southwards all over the land of 
Egypt-. Then in order to remove them, a 
strong west wind was sent, which necessarily 
blew them into the Red Sea, where they were 
drowned. 

In Palestine and other countries, although 
the Locust devours the crops, it is not alto- 
gether an unmixed plague, inasmuch as it 
affords food to thousands. The Locusts are 
gathered together in bags, dried over the fire, 
their heads, wings, and legs winnowed away, 
and the bodies ground into a sort of meal, 
which can be kept for almost any length of 
time. When eaten, honey is mixed with the 
locust meal, thus illustrating the habitual 
food of St. John the Baptist. Canon Tristram 
tried this food, and found it very palatable. 

There is much more to be said about the 
Locust, but our waning space compels me to 
omit much which I should like to narrate. 
One episode in the history of the Locust 
must not be altogether passed over. 
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Just below the division of the Nile into its 
many mouths, and on the only road which 
led from Palestine into Egypt, was the city 
of On, z.¢. the Sun, called afterwards by the 
Greeks Heliopolis, which is only a Greek 
rendering of the Egyptian word. It was the 
central educational university of civilisation, 
and its chief glory was the vast temple of On. 
In front of this temple were seven obelisks, 
bearing records of the Pharaohs who dedi- 
cated them. One of them was set up three 
thousand five hundred years ago by Thoth- 
mes III., and bears records of Rameses the 
Great, who is believed to have been the chief 
oppressor of the Israelites, whose portrait 
and pictured deeds may be seen in the 
Crystal Palace, and of Manephtah, who is 
now known to be the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. 

When Abraham visited Egypt, his eyes 
rested on this obelisk. So did those of 
Jacob ; while Joseph lived at On and married 
a daughter of the high-priest. I may men- 
tion that in the British Museum there is the 
embalmed body of one of the high-priests of 
On, Moses passed the whole of his early 





life at On, and at the time of the Exodus, 
the obelisk and its inscribed history must 
have been familiar to him from childhood, 
When the great plague of Locusts was brought 
upon Egypt, the insects passed over On, and 
in accordance with their habits of settling 
upon any upright object, this obelisk was 
covered with the insects. 

When the seat of Egyptian Government 
was transferred to Alexandria, Cleopatra 
removed the obelisk to that city, some twenty 
years before the birth of Christ. Thence it 
was brought in 1878 and set up on the 
Thames Embankment, thus exchanging the 
Nile and the capital of Egypt for the Thames 
and the capital of England. It will always | 
be a matter of thankfulness to me that I had 
the privilege of seeing it placed on its present 
site on September 12, 1878. 

As it settled into its place, the idea flashed 
across my mind that three thousand five hun- 
dred years had elapsed since it was first erected 
at On by one of the Pharaohs, and that upon 
its surface had rested a portion of that Locust 
swarm which was one of the agents that gave 
freedom to the people of Israel. 





THE SECRET OF THE CLIFFS. 
By CHARLOTTE FRENCH. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE VILLAGE ON THE HILL. 


CELIA greeted the musician with un- 
usual warmth. This was due to no 
change in her personal feelings towards him, 
but rather to the fact that she had determined 
for Anna’s sake to try if she could not change 
him a little. As he was, Cecilia did not 
consider him worthy of being loved by her 
friend; but she was not without hope that, 
if he were brought under godd influence, 
made to see the vanity of his theories, and 
persuaded to set about some true work in the 
world, he might undergo such a change as 
would render him acceptable even in the 

- eyes of Anna’s parents, 

Naturally he put no such interpretation on 
her cordial manner: and he rejoiced in it, 
hoping he had too hastily concluded that 
Mr. Merton was his rival. 

The lunch passed very pleasantly away. 
Marie was too busy with Lily to pay much 
attention to Williamson. Paul and Cecilia 


had much to tell about their walk, and Rosina 
was, as usual, a most kindly and sympathetic 
listener. 





She did not wish Charlie Williamson, her 
dear friend’s son, to remain, as she would 
have expressed it, “out in the cold,” and 
after lunch she told her guests with what 
object he had come, and begged him to let 
them all listen to the air he had composed. 

No great persuasion was required, for Wil- 
liamson had not forgotten how, on a former 
and to him a most important occasion, his 
music had moved Cecilia. But this time he 
was disappointed in her. Possibly she was 
preoccupied, or it may be that he tried too 
much, that he thought of himself in his play- 
ing. In any case the young girl remained 
cold. She was interested and pleased, but 
the thrilling notes did not, as on that 
former occasion, penetrate to her heart. But 
Marie, on the other hand, was most deeply 
moved. When the young man lifted his 
violin’ to his shoulder, she fixed upon him 
once more that steadfast gaze that he had 
found so disconcerting, and her eyes, which 
seemed to grow deeper and fuller while he 
played, never wandered from his face. At 
last he looked away f-m the others, and only 
towards her, till, to his ardent fancy, it 
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seemed as if a new sympathy were growing 
up between them, as if she could understand 
the very meaning of his music. 

“ Again, again,” she said, when he laid his 
violin down, and he gratified her by repeating 
in the simplest way the few notes that had 
formed his theme. He repeated them several 
times, and she listened like one in a trance 
of pleasure. ‘“ Oh!” she said, at last, softly, 
“| think I begin to understand it. Thank 
you, thank you.” The thanks were repeated 
by Paul, who added that he hoped they 
would have the pleasure of hearing Mr. Wil- 
liamson again. ‘I have not seen my sister 
so much interested in anything for many 

ears,” he said. 

“ If you like I will pay you a visit with my 
violin some of these days,” he answered, and 
Marie begged, like a child, that it might 
be to-morrow, to which, after some hesitation, 
he consented. ‘Then, thinking he was not 
wanted, he said good-bye, and went off in 
search of Robert Gill, whose boat was gene- 
rally at his disposal in the afternoon and 
evening. 

But neither Robert nor his boat was to be 
found. After making inquiries amongst the 
fishermen, all of whom were strangely reti- 
cent about their mate, he went to Robert's 
cottage and asked his old wife where her 
husband had gone. But she too was mys- 
terious. She did not seem to like being 
questioned: she said her man often had 
spells of wandering, and she supposed one 
of those spells was on him; most likely he 
had gone off to Bristol with the boat; she 
would let the gentleman know when he 
came back. 

No other of the Roseleigh boats but that 
belonging to Robert Gill would satisfy Wil- 
liamson, and he determined to walk to Shene, 
where there was a larger choice. He had to 
return to the village in order to leave his 
violin at his lodgings, and he passed on his 
way to the Manor House a barouche, in 
which were Miss Westacott and Cecilia, with 
Paul, Marie, and the little Lily, on their 
way up the hill. Barbara, her merry face 
wreathed with smiles, sat on the box-seat be- 
side the coachman, and she and the child 
gave the equipage a genial family-party air, 
which added considerably to Williamson’s 
depression. 

“ All women are alike,” he said to himself; 
“but I did think Rosina Westacott a little 
different from the rest.” 

And then he went on, feeling himself a 
deeply-injured person. His annoyances were 
not over, however, for the next person he 








met was Colonel Marks, who chose to stop 
and speak. 

“TIT am on my way to Shene,” said Wil- 
liamson, “‘and in rather a hurry. The days 
are beginning to close in.” 

** But you are going away from Shene at 
this moment,” said the Colonel. 

“TI have to leave my violin at home.” 

“Oh! then, I will go with you a little 
way.” 

“Thank you, you are very kind ; but I am 
a rapid walker.” 

“And I delight in walking quickly,” said 
the little warrior, pulling himself together. 
“Why, sir, what do you take me for? I 
believe, at this moment, I am a younger man 
than you. I would challenge you toa run 
any day.” 

“On the water?” 

“With oars no doubt you would run away 
from me. I had no time for that kind of 
thing when I was young. But here is your 
door. Going in? Well, I will wait for you. 
I want a stretch, and Shene is just far enough 
off.” 

Williamson groaned. Amongst all his ac- 
quaintances at Roseleigh, the one he liked 
least was Colonel Marks ; but having acknow- 
ledged that he was going to Shene, he did 
not see how, without giving offence, he could 
shake him off. 

He tried walking rapidly, but the Colonel, 
in saying that he could have run a race with 
him, was making no vain boast. He walked 
fully as fast as Williamson, and he talked as 
he went, a feat to which the musician would 
not have aspired. At last the young man 
gave in, and fell into Colonel Marks’ step, 
which was steady, but not rapid. The con- 
versation had been, in the meantime, of a 
very ordinary cast. Williamson, with the fine 
scorn of the modern theorist, said to himself 
that he could have repeated every word of it 
beforehand. It was immensely wearisome, 
this talk of the changes in the weather, of 
this season and former seasons, of the respec- 
tive advantages of town and country, of the 
treachery of landladies, of the wicked spirit 
of hastening to be rich which small trades- 
people manifested. Nor did the personal 
reminiscences of the Colonel interest him 
more. There was one comfort, however ; 
the little gentleman was content to talk, and 
while he talked Williamson could pursue his 
own thoughts in peace. Even this privilege 
was soon denied him. They had reached a 
point on the downs whence they could look 
down upon the village of Roseleigh, which, 
basking in the light of the afternoon sunshine, 
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looked very homelike and lovely. The 
Colonel prided himself on his love of nature. 
In London he entertained his friends by ac- 
counts, touchingly simple, of his rambles in 
the country. “Most people don’t notice 
these things,” he would say; “but when I 
am out-of-doors in the country I am a child— 
a perfect baby.” Saying which he would 
twirl up his greyish moustache and put on 
his most warrior-like aspect. 

Some of these conversations were doubtless 
in the Colonel’s mind when, at the head of 
the downs, he stopped and pulled up his 
companion. “Stay a moment, and look back, 
man,” he said. “ How can you hurry on 
with that behind you?” 

“You mean the village ?” said Williamson 
somewhat impatiently. “It looks well from 
here.” 

“Looks well! Is that all you have to 
say? Well, well! People, they say, don’t all 
see alike. Now, to my mind P 

“T am really afraid I can’t stop, Colonel 
Marks.” 

“ Why? Have you any business in hand ?” 

“Yes”—shortly. “I wish to row out as 
far as you can see before dark.” 

“‘ That will be impossible.” 

“I wish to try.” 

“Your arms want exercise ?” 

‘Yes, and my brains want air.” 

Colonel Marks, who was not sure how this 
was meant, but who felt that Williamson had 
put on pace, began to feel offended, and, dis- 
pleasure producing its usual effect upon him, 
he felt capable of entering upon the subject, 
to discuss which he had joined the young 
man. ‘I don’t wonder to hear you say so,” 
he said rashly. “Of course, you want exer- 
cise and air. Why, when I was your age I 
could no more have fixed myself down in a 
little place like this than I could have flown. 
Go out into the world, man ; see something 
of life, and then shut yourself up and study, 
if you like. Your studying will be of some 
account. As it is e 

“ Pardon me for interrupting you, Colonel 
Marks,” said, with ironical courtesy, the ad- 
vised young man, “ but might I ask why you 
take so much interest in me?” 

“Yes, sir, you may, and I will answer you, 
too, which is more than many men in my po- 
sition would do. Oh! you may lookatme. I 
have been looked at before by gentlemen old 
and young, and I believe I can stand a look 
as well as most men.” 

“Colonel, you are dreaming,” said Wil- 
liamson, with a short, but irritated, laugh. 
With his ruffled brow, fierce eyes, and puffed- 

















out cheeks, the little warrior did really look 
funny. ‘ You think you are in command of 
your regiment again and I am one of the 
youngsters,” added the young man; “ but do 
let me undeceive you.” 

“T think nothing of the kind, sir,” cried 
the Colonel, who was now flaming with anger, 
“ If you had been under me you would have 
been a little less of a—a—puppy !” 

‘This was more than Williamson’s temper 
could stand. He stood still and looked his 
companion in the face. The Colonel’s eyes 
shone, and the knotted veins stood out on 
his forehead. “Are you in your right senses to- 
day, Colonel Marks?” he said. He looked 
rather formidable, and the angry little man, 
shrinking away from him, answered apologeti- 
cally. 

“T confess I went too far. But when a man 
takes a particular interest in an interesting 
family, and when he sees its peace threatened 
because a young gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood has nothing in the world to do but flirt, 
what can he be but angry P” 

A wave of colour swept over Williamson’s 


face. He was beyond expression annoyed ° 


with himself, but he could not help it. The 
more he struggled for composure the more 
his excitement grew, till at last his confusion 
was like a garment of fire, and he seemed to 
see everything through a murky haze. “Do 
you really mean anything,” he said, “ or is it 
merely your intention to. insult me ?” 

As his anger grew, the Colonel became 
cool, and now he was perfectly grave and self- 
possessed. “No necessity for you to be 
angry, Mr. Williamson,” he said. “If I used 
one unparliamentary expression I am sorry 
for it, and beg to apologize. My experience 
in the army, you know—well! You look 
impatient. I will hasten to my point. Now, 
not to mention names, which is unfair and 
unwise, I should like just to tell you what 
you may not know. Our friends at the Rec- 
tory are becoming uneasy about you. To 
speak frankly, there has been a little gossip. 
It’s always the case in small places like this. 
The parents are particular, and look pretty 
high for their daughters, who, I believe, will 
have a fairly good fortune. You understand 
me? A word to the wise, you know 4 

And the little man smiled after a fashion 
that, to Williamson, was almost insupportable. 

“T understand,” he said, “that you are 
meddling in a matter that does not concern 
you in the slightest.” 

“ Softly, softly,” said the Colonel. “Say 
I had good hope of being connected some 
day with this estimable family.” 
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“Connected !—you? What do you mean?” 
cried Williamson. 

“ How do fellows generally enter into con- 
nection with families ? Why, man, you seem 
to look upon me as—as—a grandfather.” 

“Pardon me,” said Williamson, stifling a 
jaugh, “and allow me to wish you joy.” 

“Tt has not quite come to that yet; but I 
think it will. Now, Mr. Williamson, I hope 
you see——" mi . 

But whatever Mr. Williamson might see, 
his companion at this point ceased to see 
him. He had taken advantage of a break- 
neck path that led down the cliff, and that 
Colonel Marks, as he knew, would not at- 
tempt. ‘‘ Good-bye,” he cried when his com- 
panion, from the top of the cliff, was looking 
down upon his perilous descent ; “ I told you 
I was in a hurry.” 

A few moments later, having reached the 
beach of Shene, he found a cockle-shell of a 
boat, for he was in a reckless mood, and with 
sailspread was standing out to sea. 

Leaving him to his reflections, which, we 
may be sure, were of no pleasant character, 
for he knew there had been some cause for 
the gossip to which Colonel Marks had 
alluded, and he was too much of a gentle- 
man not to be deeply grieved for having 
been the cause of disturbance to any one, 
we must follow the Manor House barouche. 
It went slowly up the hill by the winding 
catriage-road, in the lovely light of that 
pleasant afternoon. Now the sea, and now 
the wooded valleys with their clustering 
homesteads, and again bright, wild glimpses 
of the purple moor, were revealed, as they 
crept onwards. And one after another cried 
out that it was lovely; while Paul, whose 
face glowed with a radiance of contentment, 
such as no one, not even those who knew 
him best, had ever seen in his face before, 
began to talk about his plans. 

When the carriage drew up before the 
door, he begged Miss Westacott and Cecilia 
to go round with him and see what he was 
doing. They assented, and he led them to 
site after site, each commanding some beau- 
tiful prospect of woodland} moor, or sea. 
Some of the plots were only just marked out, 
on others a number of workmen were busy. 
The felled trees, the bricks and mortar, the 
newly-made, but already heavily rutted roads, 
over which carts, empty and laden, were 
coming and going, would have destroyed the 
beauty of the scene to many; but Paul had 
a fair picture in his mind’s eye, and he made 
his friends see it with him. It was to be a 
village, in which some few of the London 








poor, who, by accident, hardship, or illness, 
had lost their ordinary health, and with it 
their courage to face the world, could live 
for a time. It was to be complete in itself, 
with its own little shop, its tiny church, its 
club-house, its small gardens, and its sure 
rounding park, where, on sunny days, the 
invalids could sit and amuse themselves by 
watching the ships on the sea, or the 
carriages and passers-by upon the road. The 
Manor House, whose pleasure-ground would 
remain untouched, was to be the central 
home, whither all should be invited in their 
turn, and to which, in cases of dispute, refer- 
ence could always be made. Each little 
home was to have its matron, who, while 
keeping house and maintaining order, was to 
interfere as little as possible with the liberty 
of her guests. Upon a fair meadow, well 
sheltered from the north and east, there was 
to be a home for convalescent children ; and 
in this, Paul told them, Marie took the 
deepest interest. The scheme was connected 
with a mission, whose head-quarters lay in 
one of the worst districts of London. 

“Our hardest battle has been with sick- 
ness, or rather, perhaps, convalescence,” 
he said. “ It is painful to see our poor fight 
to get better, still more painful to know 
that for want of a little wise help they may 
fail. They want change, and in many cases 
they cannot get it. I know there are many 
convalescent homes in England, and some of 
them are noble institutions; but there are 
not enough. Besides, I think none of them 
offer exactly what I offer here ; and I want 
my little village to form a new departure. The 
poor are not accustomed to large rooms, and 
lofty, airy halls, and regular meals, and strict 
discipline. They live in a little way, and 
when they are ill, they naturally miss their 
little way. ‘Visitors delight in the great, 
diligently swept halls of the convalescent hos- 
pital; but to the poor they are cold—cold 
and dreary. They pine for their little rooms, 
even, perhaps, for their dust and litter ; none 
of us can get accustomed all at once to dif- 
ferent ways, even though they may be ways 
of ideal excellence. But the time for radically 
changing people’s ideas is not the time when 
they are sick and sorrowful. I hope, how- 
ever,” said Paul, smiling, ‘‘to do a little im- 
proving even here; and when everything 
is started, I shall get my friends and my 
neighbours to help. If we don’t have ideal 
halls and perfect manners, I¢want to have 
some approach to ideal cottage-homes and per- 
fect management. What do you think, Miss 
Westacott? Am I attempting too much?” 
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“T think you are wonderful!” said the 
little lady, wiping her eyes, into which tears 
had come. “I could not have imagined 
it. If any one had told me,I should have 
said it was impossible. That a man should 
have such ideas, and a rich man! It is like 
a story,” she cried, smiling through her tears, 
‘as if it had all been made up on purpose.” 
And she.appealed to her niece, who had 
been strangely silent all the afternoon. “ You 
have a quick fancy, Cecilia ; could you have 
imagined all this ?” 

‘“* No,” answered the young girl. 
think I could.” 

That was a brief and quiet answer, but it 
seemed to satisfy Paul. 

“ ] shall take you and your niece at your 
word,” he said, continuing to address Miss 
Westacott. “If you really approve of my 
plans you shall help to carry them out. Oh! 
I assure you "—smiling—“ I am a most 
dangerous friend. I have wild ideas, and I 
shall drag you intothem. We shall be called 
Utopian, if not mad. My proceedings have 
been commented on already. It is all very 
well, people say, to be kind to the poor; but 
one must not spoil them. But I think that, | 
after illness, when life is a little weak within 
us, it is just spoiling that we want to woo 
it back again. That, at least, is the theory of 
the rich, when one of their own number is 
recovering.” 

It was at this point that Miss Westacott, 
seeing Marie and Lily at the nursery window, 
persuaded herself that they were beckoning 
to her,and ran on into the house, leaving Paul 
and Cecilia to return at their leisure. It was 
kindly meant ; but the two in whose interest 
she was acting scarcely thanked her. Some- 
thing had come to them since the morning, 
and they could not talk together so freely as 
they had done. Cecilia wanted to speak, 
but her heart, which was burning with sym- 
pathy and admiration, seemed too full for 
such quietness of speech as alone would be 
suitable to the occasion, and Paul, who had 
been speaking with ease and rapidity, was 
seized with a fit of shyness. 

So they walked on side by side silently, 
with downcast eyes and beating hearts, cross- 
ing the long, pale shadows of the trees, and 
emerging again into the golden light, till at 
last the threshold of the house was reached. 
There Paul made a stand. 

“Miss Avery,” he said, “ before we go in, 
I want to tell you that I am going to London 
to-morrow.” 

**To London!” she echoed in surprise. 
“TI hope you will not stay away long, for 


“T don’t | 














your sister’s sake,” she added, her colour 
rising in the most provoking way. 

“My sister,” he answered, “ will be quite 
happy with Lily and Barbara. And will you 
not come to see her now and then? She is 
very fond of you.” 

“T will come and see her every day,” said 
Cecilia, with her brightest smile. 

They were in the hall, and a servant, sent 
by the housekeeper, stepped forward to show 
Cecilia the way to a dressing-room; and 
Paul, who felt as if he had foolishly thrown 
away an opportunity, was compelled to give 
her up, and retire into his library, where he 
had decreed that the ladies should join him 
for afternoon-tea. 

Cecilia, meanwhile, as she followed the 
maid, said to herself sadly: “I have never 
been so unready before. Why could I not 
have told him that I thought his plans 
lovely ?” 

It was a mystery ; but there are many such 
in life. If the enthusiasm that was in his 
heart that night could have found a voice, he 
might have found courage to speak his mind, 
and, if he had spoken, much of the misery 
and uncertainty that, for the next few months, 


| made their torment, need never have been. 


CHAPTER XV.—ROSINA WESTACOTT’S SECRET. 


Paut had another téte-d-téte talk that 
evening, but it was not with Cecilia. Having 
made up his mind, in consequence of letters 
which had reached him in the morning, that 
it would be well for him to see his lawyer, 
and give an eye to the work that was being 
done for him in London, and having further 
determined to start at once, he thought it was 
his duty, before leaving home, to unravel, if 
possible, the mystery of the subterranean 
passage. Although his idea concerning 
Miss Westacott’s knowledge of it might be 
purely chimerical, he did not like to do any- 
thing serious without giving her fair warning. 

He seized an opportunity when they were 
alone together, Cecilia having gone with 
Marie to the nursery, to say— 

“Will you allow me to ask you one or 
two questions, Miss Westacott ?” 

“Oh! certainly,” said the little old maid, 
with her brightest smile, “ but I don’t pro- 
mise to answer them, you know.” 

The poor thing thought positively that he 
was anxious for information about Cecilia. 

“Possibly you know nothing about the 
matter,” said Paul. “I have always been 
called imaginative.” 

“Imagination is more often than not 4 
useful quality,” said Rosina, who was anxious 
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above all things not to discourage this timid 
lover. 

“So long as it does not lead us into mis- 
takes about our neighbours,” said Paul. 

“When there is any doubt, I should follow 
imagination rather than reason,” counselled 
Rosina ; “at least” —laughing—* what people 
call their reason, which is generally untrust- 
worthy.” 

“Jn that case.” said Paul, who, not seeing 
the precise drift of Rsina’s late remarks, 
felt a little puzzled, “I must conclude that 
when I fancied from your manner the other 
day, that you knew more than some of the 
rest of us about the subterranean passage 
under the hill, I was right. My dear Miss 
Westacott, have I frightened you? Iam so 
sorry.” 

The question had fallen upon the poor thing 
like a clap of thunder out of a clear sky, 
and not being able from the suddenness of 
the blow to control herself, she turned pale, 
and sat looking at Paul with set eyes and 
trembling lips. 

“T would not alarm you for the world,” 
he said very gently, “ only, as you showed so 
much interest, I must tell you,” he went on, 
“that, until Sunday, I totally disbelieved in 
the existence of the passage. Then, when 
I was coming back at night, I am convinced 
I heard voices.” 

“But it would be impossible,” cried 
Rosina, whose lips were parched, and whose 
eyes were distended with horror. 

“I am frightening you; I will say no 
more,” said Paul. 

She made an heroic effort to draw herself 
together. 

“Why should I be frightened?” she 
answered ; “and even if I feel it a little, 
what matter? It is only because I am foolish. 
I don’t think any one ever had a worse con- 
fidante,” said the poor little lady, her eyes 
filling with tears. ‘But please go on, Mr. 
Merton—I was taken by surprise; tell me 
what you mean to do.” 

“What would you do if you were in my 
place?” he asked anxiously, for he had 
already a warm affection for his kind-hearted 
neighbour, and he did not wish to vex her ; 
“you see my position. I go and come. 
I leave my sister here alone ; it would not do 
for her to be frightened. My idea, yesterday, 
was to have the place searched. But what 
do you think?” 

For a few moments Rosina was silent, then 
she said wistfully— 

“Tf you and I had only known each other 
a little longer +” 

XIII—22 





“* How could that help?” asked Paul. 

“If we were friends—old friends,” she 
answered, looking down and speaking timidly, 
“T should say boldly, ‘There is a mystery 
about all this. I know what it is, but I must 
not tell any one yet.’ I should say, ‘ Trust me, 
and do nothing.’ I know, I pledge you my 
word that there is no danger to you and 
yours—that there never will be. But,” her 
voice that had been calm became shrill and 
agitated, “if you set your strange workmen 
to pierce the hill and discover its secret, then 
there might be danger, not to you, but to 
others—to the innocent, the suffering. Think, 
Mr. Merton. Imagine—it is not the case, 
thank God! but it might be—that some one 
in great, great trouble, who had found a 
refuge there, perhaps left something behind 
that was of value, should come back and 
find the shelter gone—the secret discovered. 
I know you, even though you are not my old 
friend,” cried the little old maid, rejoicingly, 
“and I know you would be the first to feel 
sorry for it. But how silly Iam! We only met 
for the first time a few days ago, and I am 
talking to you as if you had known me all 
your life.” 

Paul said, smilingly, that he could not 
look upon her as a new acquaintance. 

“To show how fully I trust in you,” he 
said, “it shall be as you wish. No one up 
here shall interfere with the subterranean 
passage, and on the shore, I believe they 
are too superstitious to go near it.” 

The relief was so great that Rosina could 
not help crying a little ; and the tears were 
still in her eyes, when Marie and Cecilia 
joined them. This was nota little puzzling to 
her niece, but she made no remark ; and that 
night as they drove back to the cottage 
together, and on the following day, and when- 
ever she had the slightest opportunity, Rosina 
rang the praises of Paul Merton—a paragon 
amongst gentlemen, a model friend, a rich 
and good man, who let his light shine before 
the world. 

As for Paul, he carried out his intention 
of starting for London on the following 
morning. 

He had forgotten Marie’s invitation to 
Williamson, and before he started, he sent a 
note to Miss Westacott, asking her if she 
would have the kindness to help his sister to 
receive the musician. ‘I am taking the 
liberty of an old friend,” he wrote, and this 
mark of his confidence delighted Rosina. 
She made Cecilia read the note, and shortly 
after lunch they walked up the hill together. 

Marie received them with pleasure. She 
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was in Paul’s library, looking calm and beau- 
tifl, in a long black robe that fell in graceful 
foliis about her tall figure. As she rose to 
meet them, it was impossible to imagine any 
one quieter or more dignified. 

“My brother told me you would come,” 
she said; “I was expecting you; and Mr. 
Williamson is coming too,” she added with 
asmile. “I am afraid I embarrassed him 
last time we met. But I take a great interest 
in him.” 

“Artists are often over-sensitive,” said 
Rosina, “ and our friendis young. He wants 
experience. But Ithink he will fall in love 
with this place, if he has never seen it before. 
How beautiful everything is!” 

“ And Marie is the very ideal of a Lady 
Chatelaine,” said Cecilia. 

Then, while they waited for the musician 
to come, Marie asked with some timidity 
if Rosina could tell her any part of his 
history. 

“T think I heard you say that you knew 
his mother,” she said. 

It surprised her visitors to see a faint pink 
flush overspread her pale face as she asked 
this question. “Oh!” said Rosina, smiling, 
“there is no mystery about poor Charlie’s 
life, or, at least, not much. His mother 
was a school-friend of mine—an interesting 
girl; but, at that time, much too sensitive 
and impulsive. She had the unhappy art of 
fretting the people she loved the most. She 
was deeply affectionate ; and she would have 
every one love in exactly her own fashion, 
Poor Janet! when, after a desperate love- 
story, she married the man she loved, I 
knew how it would be. She could never be 
satisfied with any man’s measure of affection. 
How it all happened I never knew. She 
called herself hard names, and poured out 
self-accusations, but I could {not altogether 
believe her. I think he had loved some one 
else before he married her, and her constant 
demand for lover-like attentions made him 
mad. He left her when Charlie was a baby, 
and then she and I lived together till she 
died, in a little house by the sea. Charlie 
was brought up by his mother’s father, and it 
was from him he had both his fortune, which 
is nt considerable, and his violin, which he 
thinks beyond all price.” 

To this little story Marie listened with an 
interest such as they had not hitherto seen her 
manifest in anything but the child. She asked 
questions which drew out further particulars, 
and as Rosina, who was quite ready to talk 
about her iriend’s son, added detail to detail, 
the colour came and went in her face, and 








she looked more natural and human. than 
they had ever seen her look before. 

“T have taken an interest in him,” she 
said, over and over again. “I should like 
very much to be able to serve him.” 

“‘ We shall all serve him if we can draw him 
out of himself, and make him give up someof 
his morbid ideas. He reminds me painfully 
of his mother sometimes,” said Rosina, with 
a sigh. 

“Tf he fell in love, that would take him 
out of himself,” suggested Cecilia. “Let us 
make him fall in love.” 

“Ah! but who is there ?” asked Rosina, 

‘“* Who ?—why, plenty of people: the Ren- 
shawes and the Willoughbys, and those 
pretty young girls you introduced me to. at 
Shene; and the doctor has a host of nieces, 
Why, I think you are at least well enough 
provided with girls here.” 

“Yes, but Charlie will never fall in love 
with a colourless girl. I almost wish,” said 
Rosina thoughtfully, “that the Willoughbys 
would take him up. Jane has some cha- 
racter.” 

“Jane !” cried Cecilia. “ Why not Anna?” 

“ Anna would never, never do.” 

“Why would Anna never do? She is as 
pretty as a poem.” 

“Yes: she is pretty; but she wants 
character.” 

“ Now, there I disagree with you, Aunt 
Westacott. But what is the meaning of all 
this talk about character?” cried Anna’s cham- 
pion indignantly. ‘“ Must women be down- 
right, and bad-tempered, and self-willed, in 
order to be interesting to men? For my own 
part, I should think amiable people make 
the best wives,” said the girl, laughing. 
* But here is Mr, Williamson to answer for 
himself.” 

The library-window, round which the three 
ladies were grouped, looked out upon the 
avenue ; and, as Williamson passed it, he 
lifted his hat, smiled, and coloured. There 
was a curious mixture of feelings in his mind 
as he entered the house. Miss Westacott 
and her niece had, to his certain knowledge, 
spent the previous afternoon on the hill. 
They were there again. Surely this was sin- 
gular. Still, at any cost of injured feeling, 
he was delighted to have the opportunity of 
seeing Cecilia again. But when he was 
shown in, when he found the master of the 
house gone, and was told of his sudden 
journey to London, Williamson was like one 
who had passed unexpectedly from purgatory 
to paradise. He was bound to express 
regret, and he stammered out a few words 
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which might be understood to imply that he 
was sorry ; and then, giving way gladly to his 
cheerful mood, he laid himself out to be 
agreeable. He was in one of his happiest 
veins, and he had something appropriate to 
say to every one. He made Cecilia laugh by 
an account, not accurate in every particular, 
of his walk with Colonel Marks, on the 
previous day. “Imagine the Colonel being 
shocked by my idle life,” he said. But as he 
went on to tell about his sail far out into the 
darkening sea, and about all the strange 
thoughts that had come to him, Marie’s eyes 
shone, and one might have imagined, from 
the colour kindling in her cheek, that some 
fair, long-lost memory had visited her. As 
for Rosina—while she still felt a little uneasy 
—when her friend’s son ended his narrative 
of his doings by saying, “ One may live well 
without living in a crowd,” she could not but 
agree with and applaud him, 

Presently tea was brought in and handed 
round, and afterwards, while the daylight 
faded out in the west, Williamson produced 
his violin and played the air which had taken 
so strong a hold upon Marie’s imagination. 
Then he played other airs, passing from grave 
to gay with a versatility that, while it de- 
lighted them all, increased Rosina’s anxiety. 

“Tt is all very well,” she said to Cecilia, 
when they went to dress for their walk home, 
“and certainly his playing is very nice. But 
I question whether he is altogether so in- 
teresting as other people we know.” 

“He is extremely interesting to me,” the 
young girl answered, half mischievously, for 
she knew as well as if she had peeped into 
her aunt’s mind, why she spoke depreciatingly 
of her old friend’s son. But she was half in 
earnest too, and, as they went down the hill, 
under the young musician’s escort, she set 
herself to talk to him, drawing him out, after 
a fashion, which was highly perilous to his 
peace. For, though she seemed to elicit his 
opinions merely for the sake of controverting 


- them, yet (so Williamson said to himself, 


later) would she have wished to know what 
he thought, would she have taken the 
trouble of reasoning with him, if she did not 
feel some interest in his state of mind? And 
was not interest of this sort, the precursor, 
often the accompaniment, of a feeling deeper 
and tenderer far than any mere intellectual 
interest? He proved himself a promising 
pupil, for he gave way on every point. It 
was quite possible, he acknowledged, that he 
might have been wrong in thinking of his art 
as an all-sufficient religion. He had not con- 
sidered, until Miss Avery pointed it out to 





him, how much of life there was which. art 
could neither touch nor come near. These 
admissions so encouraged Cecilia that she 
waxed bolder, and ventured on advice. ‘If 
your difficulties trouble you,” she said, “why 
do you not consult Mr. Willoughby about 
them? He is not an ordinary country clergy- 
man, as my aunt will tell you.” 

Till she mentioned it, Williamson had not 
been aware that his doubts troubled him 
much ; but he now began to experience some 
uneasiness concerning them. 

“TI believe Mr. Willoughby is very good, 
and I hear he is quite remarkable,” said the 
unconsciously hypocritical young man. “I 
must become a member of his congregation, 
and then he will not be able to refuse me his 
assistance.” 

“Qh! he would help you under any cir- 
cumstances,” cried Rosina. “ But, of course, 
his flock are particularly interesting to him. 
Charlie,” went on the imprudent little lady, 
“T am so glad you will join us. Never seeing 
you at church has been one of my great 
troubles,” 

“My church is the sea, and the dowgs, 
and the hills, with their morning-crown of 
splendour, and I go to church, not once in 
the week, but every day,” answered the musi- 
cian a little hotly. “ But,” he added, turning 
to Cecilia, “if it gives you any pleasure, I 
will attend your church too,” 


CHAPTER XVI.—MRS. HILLYARD DRAWS OUT 
THE MUSICIAN, 


CurtousLy blank were the next few days 
to Cecilia. There was plenty to mark them, 
however. One day Mrs. Hillyard came 
down to the cottage, and, after reproaching 
Cecilia for coming so seldom to the Castle, 
carried her off for a long drive into the lovely 
country that lay inland. In the course of 
this drive she detailed her plans for a concert, 
and made Cecilia promise to take part as a 
performer. . 

“I want to hear you and Anna Willoughby 
sing together,” she said. “I am certain 
your voices would suit, and you would make 
a most telling contrast to the eye.” 

“You want to please the eyes as well as 
the ears of your guests ?” said Cecilia with a 
smile. 

“Of course I do. I may be unintel- 
lectual, but I have my ideas as well as other 
people. But now about Anna. You know 
Mrs. Willoughby and I were never great 
friends. I bear it philosophically. I never 
did go wild about people that all the world 
is running after. But since Anna’s visit to 
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the Castle she has been stiffer than ever to 
me. I assure you I can scarcely get a sight 
of that poor child now. And in church or 
when my carriage passes her in the road she 
looks at me so wistfully. What do you think 
can have happened ?” 

“Nothing of any importance, I should 
think,” answered Cecilia, who was careful 
not to betray her friend’s secret. “Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, I believe, sometimes takes fancies.” 

“Yes, yes; but how am I to manage to 
hear you sing together ?” 

“Oh!” answered Cecilia, with a laugh, 
“no doubt we could manage a meeting at 
the cottage. But will Mrs. Willoughby 
allow Anna to perform at your concert ?” 

“T think she will, as she and Jane will be 
there to play propriety.” 

Miss Westacott was taken into Mrs. Hill- 
yard’s counsels and, at her advice, a visit 
was paid to the Rectory. Mrs. Willoughby, 
though she would not have consented to 
Anna’s staying again at Coombe Castle, had 
no objection to her singing a duet with 
Cecilia at the concert, which she graciously 
signified her intention of attending. “I 
think it quite as well to bring girls out,” she 
said with dignity, “and anything that helps 
to cure them of mauvaise honte is good. 
Anna is very shy.” 

“You keep her too much shut up, dear 
Mrs. Willoughby. “ That is what I always 
say,” the provoking little lady answered. 
“ What is your idea, Anna?” 

“Anna has no ideas that go beyond her 
parents’ views of what is good for her,” said 
Mrs. Willoughby ; and she looked almost ten- 
derly at the young girl, who had been so pale 
and quiet during the past few days, but 
whose face was now lovely with the softest 
rose-bloom. “It is because our daughters 
are so ready to be guided by our opinion 
that we like to indulge them when we can,” 
she added much more softly. 

“Thank you, mother,” breathed Anna; 
“but I am not sure I should like to sing. 
There will be a number of people.” 

“Oh! but we must try what you can do, 
before we set you to sing before a number 
of people,” said Mrs. Hillyard, who was per- 
fectly charmed at having gained her point. 

And then Miss Westacott, whom she had 
driven to the Rectory, interposed with a 
request that the young people might meet 
and practise at her cottage. 

“TI know how Mr. Willoughby dislikes 
any kind of noise in the morning,” she said ; 
“but you know we can make as much noise 
as we please. We are quite solitary.” 





“Very well, then,” said Mrs. Hillyard 
hastily. The little lady had her own gus. 
picions as to Mrs. Willoughby’s reasons for 
preventing Anna from visiting Coombe Castle 
alone, and she was fearful lest Miss Westa- 
cott might say something which would render 
the cottage a no less objectionable resort 
for the young girl. “Very well,” she re. 
peated, “‘ we shall consider it settled. I will 
call for Anna after lunch, and she and I will 
drive to the cottage together, and you, Rosina, 
must please ask your niece to be ready 
with her music. Are we all of one mind?” 
she asked, looking round, with her little be- 
witching manner. “Yes? Then, if so, Mrs, 
Willoughby must forgive me for being rude 
and running away. I have such a household, 
and Mr. Hillyard is so exigeant, and this 
concert gives me a great deal of work. But 
one must do one’s duty to society,” said the 
overwrought lady with a sigh. 

“Yes ; every one has duties,” said Mrs, 
Willoughby, and there was a fine dignity in 
her smile and walk as she accompanied her 
visitors to the garden. Poor Mrs. Hillyard! 
Poor little, misguided butterfly, with her 
talk about concerts, and visitors, and the 
requirements of a rich husband! what did 
she know of work? That transparent litéle 
person, in the meantime, had very nearly 
sent Rosina back to the Rectory. 

“I was sitting on thorns,” she said, as 
soon as they had left the gates. “I was so 
afraid you would speak of Charlie William- 
son.” 

“Charlie Williamson! But why not? 
What has he done ?” 

* Oh! you poor, dear, simple soul! can't 
you see that our good Mrs. Willoughby is 
afraid of him? But I know it is all non- 
sense, and I don’t mean to have my concert 
spoilt for the sake of a silly fancy. He must 
hear our two girls sing.” 

“But if Mrs. Willoughby really minded! 
I could not—no, I could not—lend myself 
to it,” said Rosina, aghast. 

Then Mrs. Hillyard went off into a great 
fit of laughter. ‘Mind! why should she 
mind? What is there for any one to mind?” 
cried the little lady. “That Cecilia and 


Anna sing together, and that you and I sit ° 


by, and that Mr. Williamson is in the room, 
and gives his opinion on their voices and the 
music they have chosen? What is there in 
all that? He may be outside the room, if 
you like, and the girls need not know he 1s 
there. Dear Rosina, you are a perfect 
goose, and I don’t think I shall ever rely 
upon you again.” 
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“ Oh; if that is all!” said Rosina, puzzled 
still. ‘* But, then, why did you say if 

“J wanted to teaze you. You should not 
take everything I say in earnest.” 

Rosina said nothing, but she determined 
to consult Cecilia, who knew much more 
about things of the sort than she did. Hap- 
pily for the success of Mrs. Hillyard’s plan, 
Cecilia at once declared in its favour. 

“T should like Mr. Williamson to hear us 
sing together,” she said. “I should have 
more confidence afterwards. But I wish he 
could hear Anna alone first. She has the 
loveliest voice—not powerful, but very tender 
and sweet; one of those voices that thrill 
you as if the feeling they express was real. 
Don’t you think it could be managed ?” she 
asked of her aunt. “He could be outside, 
you know, and she might think she was only 
singing to us.” 

“Tt can, and it shall be managed,” said 
Mrs. Hillyard, who had found time, in spite 
of her much work, to take an afternoon cup 
of teaat the cottage. ‘“ You leave everything 
to me,” she said with a pretty air of decision 
that no one could’ resist. 

She called on the musician by arrangement 
that evening. He had promised to dine at 
Coombe Castle ; and she was to take up him 
and his violin. That was a pleasant as 
well as a momentous drive to poor Charlie 
Williamson. 

All day he had been lonely and out of 
sorts. His music did not please him as it 
had done ; he was doubtful as to the prac- 
tical value of his theories. For the first time 
since he was a child he felt sorrowful, almost 
ashamed, when he thought that he had no 
relations, no home, no intimate friends. So 
long as art was his sole and sufficient mis- 
tress this mattered nothing. He rather gloried 
in it. He said, in his youthful arrogance, 
that all great souls were solitary. But could 
it besoalways? Alas! Nature was avenging 
herself upon him for his insolence. The hu- 
man heart within him was crying out, and 
would not be stilled with frothy sentiment. 
And he had nothing—nothing to fall back 
upon ; neither faith, nor Christian hope, nor 
that comforting sense of a divine kinship in 
suffering which has supported so many in the 
hour of trouble. His heart was crying out— 
wildly—hungrily ; if it could not be satis- 
fied, he said to himself that he would die. 
This was his mood when Mrs. Hillyard came 
to his door, carried him off to her house, and 
tried, by the way, to gain his confidence. 

It was almost dark when she stepped into 
the barouche ; and, as every one knows, con- 








fidences slip out much more easily in the dark 


than in the light. But there was also a pecu- 
liar gentleness in Mrs. Hillyard’s manner that 
night, for she liked the musician, and felt 
grateful to him for so constantly ministering , 
to her pleasure, and that of her guests. He 
interested her besides, and she was sorry for 
him. His isolation and his. devotion to his 
art appealed powerfully to the romantic ele- 
ment in her nature. “I am sure he has suf- 
fered,” the little lady would say to herself, 
watching him wistfully ; but latterly she went 
further, and said she wished she knew his 
secret. 

Alice Hillyard had never had any rorhance 
in her own life. She was one ofa large family, 
and her father, a poor and struggling man, 
had, when she came to a marriageable age, 
allowed her to understand that she must 
either marry the man he had chosen for her 
or be thrown upon the world. Alice knew 
nothing of the world, and she accepted her 
fate without question. She had read a few 
novels, and she might have wished that the 
poor, but fascinating lover, who is always to 
be found in stories, had been standing some- 
where in the background, if only to be wept 
over and heroically renounced. But her father 
had taken care to keep heroes out of her way, 
and Mr. Hillyard was rich, and Alice was a 
fastidious little person, to whom the limita- 
tions of poverty were peculiarly displeasing. 
So she gave up all hope of any personal ro- 
mance, and, having accepted her rich husband, 
was wise enough to make the best of him. 
She even made one or two feeble efforts to 
idealise the unromantic person with whom her 
lot was joined. She perplexed, and, it must 
be confessed, a little annoyed him, by trying 
to be a devoted wife. She paid him small 
attentions of the most puzzling description, 
such as bringing down his evening shoes from 
his well-warmed dressing-room, and arranging 
them before the fire in the library of a winter 
afternoon ; or taking his hand when they were 
out driving ; or planting herself in the smok- 
ing-room and begging him not to put out his 
pipe, when he had settled himself comfortably 
for his evening perusal of the paper. But 
these things already belonged to the past. 
If unintellectual, as she called herself, Alice 
was not stupid, and she very soon perceived 
that her husband preferred his valet’s atten- 
tions tohers. Had she loved him she might 
have been grieved at this, but she did not, 
and she merely smiled, shrugged her pretty 
shoulders, and tried to compensate herself for 
the want of romance in her own life by taking 
a deep interest in the lives of others, 
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I have a strong liking for poor little Alice 
Hillyard, who, I believe, with many others 
whom circumstances have cramped, will 
some day find a larger room for her energies, 
and a higher sphere for the exercise of her 
kindly feeling ; still, I am bound to confess 
that already, during the short term of her 
married life, she had done a considerable 
amount of mischief. More than one ill- 
assorted couple, whom life might have cured 
of the brief, youthful frenzy, which they took 
for changeless love, owed it to her that they 
remained true to their folly. For lovers, 
especially young lovers, were this pretty little 
lady’s* weakness. She drew out the stories 
of their troubled hearts. She petted them. 
She consoled them. She entered into their 
difficulties. She devised plots and plans of 
the most marvellous description for their 
assistance. Sometimes she felt a little—a 
very little envious as the love-stories deve- 
loped under her skilful guidance. But she 
soon recovered from this folly. For was 
she not a married woman, and a person of 
experience ? 

But, possibly, Alice had never been so 
deeply interested in any of her friends’ 
lovers as she was in Charlie Williamson, 
when, having, as she would have expressed 
it, gained an inkling of how things were 
going on, she determined to win his confi- 
dence, Of course, she had a preconceived 
idea, and I am sorry to say this idea was 
not displeasing to her. The musician was 
in love with Mrs. Willoughby’s daughter— 
what more natural? The two had been 
thrown together at Coombe Castle; the one 
was extremely pretty, and as gentle and 
innocent as a soft-plumaged dove ; the other 
was handsome, manly, peculiarly gifted, and 
in a position to excite a young girl’s romantic 
feeling. . 

Now this was all very nice, and very 
pleasant ; nothing, in fact, from Mrs. Hill- 
yard’s point of view, could have been more 
appropriate. But the fact that Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, who, alone of all the people in 
Roseleigh, had refused to be attracted by the 
fascinating mistress of Coombe Castle, was 
against any pretension on the part of the 
musician to enter into a closer intimacy with 
the family, added zest to Alice’s new enter- 
tainment, and when she determined to win 
Williamson’s confidence, she also determined 
to help him to the best of her ability. 

She was skilful in setting to work, and she 
did not frighten him. ‘Their conversation 
began with some vague talk about life and 
its purposes. Alice, who was accustomed to 
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intellectual people, had a little store of deep. 
sounding phrases, and these she gave forth 
one after the other with a most charmin 

pathos. We must remember that it was 
almost dark. In the twilight, her sweet face 
looked pale and sad, and it is scarcely sur. 
prising that Williamson, who had always liked 
and admired the little lady, should begin to 
look upon her in a new light. She had tasted of 
the cup of suffering ; she had learnt the bitter 
lessons of a sad experience. She would be 
able to sympathize with him, perhaps even 
to render him assistance in the suit he had at 
heart. There came a brief silence in the 
midst of their talk. Alice’s last words, 
winged with tender sentiment, were ringing 
in his ears; but she was looking away from 
him, over the darkening sea, by whose margin 
they were driving. At last she said suddenly 
—as if she were hurling the question at some 
unseen listener— 

“ But if we are miserable, what is the good 
of everything? I cannot think we were 
made to be miserable.” 

“Some of us were not made to be 
happy.” ( 

This was the answer that flew to his lips, 
and thus began the talk which was destined 
to have such momentoys consequences, 
For, without having the least intention to 
deceive, Williamson misled his companion 
from first to last. She was so gentle, so kind, 
so sympathetic, that he thought she must 
know his feelings. Or rather, perhaps, he 
did not think at all. He poured out his 
lover’s ecstasy—and ecstasies we know are 
vague — passionately entreating that she 
would help him. 

“I know nothing yet,” he said. “I dare 
not even speak of what I feel; I am so 
afraid of ruining my own hopes. But give 
us chances for meeting, and I will make her 
love me; yes, I will make her,” he repeated 
with emphasis. “ If I fail But I will not, 
I will not fail. I will die first!” 

“Hush! hush!” murmured Alice, who 
was like the fabled magician when he had 
evoked a spirit that defied his power. “You 
must not speak quite so wildly. Of course, 
I will help you. I have been your friend 
already. And I really think ‘4 

She paused, not knowing exactly how to 
shape her hint. In that instant he seized her 
hand. “Go on,” he cried out hoarsely: “You 
think ’ then, recollecting himself, “ For- 
give me!” hesaid penitently. “I am afraid 
I am fit for no one’s society but my own this 
evening. But if you only knew how I have 
been feeling.” 
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TJ think I do know,” she answered very | 
softly. ‘I have had a little experience, Mr. 
Williamson, and my sympathies are always 
with the sorrowful and persecuted. You must | 
take my advice, and trust to me, and I believe | 
everything will end well.” | 

For a few moments Williamson said 
nothing. He was trying to fight down his 
excitement. At last they were entering the | 
Coombe Castle grounds, and he knew he | 
would not have another so good opportu- | 
nity for saying what was in his mind—he | 
asked in a faint voice: “ Pardon me for | 
pressing you to speak ; but—but—it is very 
important to me. Have you any reason for 
thinking my suit will end well, or do you 
speak only from kindness ?” 

Again Alice hesitated. ‘That is rather a 
direct question,” she said ; “ we are all liable 
to mistakes.” 


He bent his head and smiled. “ Thank 





you,” he said, “you have answered me | 


sufficiently. I think I know what your opi- 
nion is.” 

“Oh!” said Alice, being a little frightened 
by her own admission ; “but I am always 
on the side of hope.” 

And then—it was a choice of subject which 
he could well understand—she abandoned 
sentiment, and insisted that they should give 
some attention to the preparations for the 
concert. 

In the course of the evening, which was a 
joyful one to Williamson, she bade him be on 
the shore before the cottage, but not within 
sight of its parlour-window, on the following 
afternoon. 

**T want you to hear our two performers 
sing,” she said; “but I should prefer that 
they did not see you at first. Zhey,” with an 
emphasis on the pronoun, “might be shy, 
you know.” 

That, to the enamoured young man, was 
the most intoxicating flattery. 








LIVING 


By HENRY C. EWART. 


LIGHT. 


PART Il. 


UMINOUS animals on land do not ex- 
hibit so wide-spreading a splendour as 

is seen in the living illuminations of the sea. 
Never is any terrestrial plain converted into 
such a sea of light as is occasionally witnessed 
from horizon to horizon in tropic waters ; 
nor can the light-bearing creatures of the 
land compare in size with some of those to 
be found in the deep. Nevertheless the land 
has its living lights as well’ as the ocean tide; 





and they have special beauties of their own. 





Most familiar, and therefore to the right judg- 
ment most precious, is the glow-worm of our 
native land. It is called a worm apparently 
because oftenest seen reposing or creeping 
among the grass. But it is really an insect, 


and the male possesses wings. Both sexes are 
luminous, but the female shows the strongest 
light. The purpose of this light is more easy 
to conjecture. than its nature and cause. It 
is tolerably certain that the light of the female 
glow-worm answers the same purpose as the 
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fabled lantern of Hero, which directed the | of space to these twinkling lights of an infini- 
valiant swimmer Leander towards her bower. : tesimal life we are filled with amazement at 
In a word, it is an advertisement for a husband, | once by the stupendous contrasts among the 


and this is the reason why it is so much | 


stronger in the female than in the male. 

The luminous substance is found in two 
patches covering a considerable portion of the 
posterior segment of the insect. It consists 
of an oleaginous cellular tissue of a yellowish 
colour, and is said to contain phosphorus. 
Phosphorus in minute proportions is found 
in many animal substances, but, so far as we 
are able to learn, phosphorus does not occur 
in the luminous cells of the glow-worm in any 
such form as would account for the light. 
The light given by phosphorus is a light of 
combustion, but the luminosity of the glow- 
worm does not appear to be caused by com- 
bustion at all. No experiments, on the other 
hand, have satisfactorily determined the secret 
of this light. Itremains yet to be discovered ; 
and it is rather singular that it has not attracted 
more attention on the part of the pioneers of 
science. 

Whatever may be its cause, the light itself, 
though but a spark, is one of the loveliest 
things on earth. Greenish gold in tint, it 
shines with a sweet lustre amongst the shadows 
of the summer night, forming a delightful con- 
trast to the dark, sombre foliage of the hedge- 
rows seen by the faint illumination of the 
starlit sky. As the eye ranges from the orbs 








works of God, and the lines of analogy that 
run from the greatest to the least. One can- 
not help speculating on the mystery of the 
imperfect consciousness that lies behind the 
living light. Does the little creature know 
that it is bright? Is its luminosity the effect 
of will? And does it put forth all its energies 
to outshine its fellows? We cannot tell. But 
surely there must be some dim feeling of ex- 
pectation and longing when the light is hung 
out to attract the roving husband. And is it 
not suggestive of many a dim candle shining 
through a dim, poverty-stricken window, where 
the neglected wife sits solitary into the small 
hours of the morning, waiting for a footstep 
at once welcomed and feared, the step of a 
dissolute husband, who has sacrificed the joys 
of home for fruitless dissipation ? 

But we are getting far away from this 
world of living light, in which, whatever 
suffering may exist, sin is unknown. The 
glow-worm is but a humble brother of the 
splendid fraternity. Far brighter and also 
more dazzling, because of its multitudes and 
its swift movements, is the fire-fly of the New 
World. There are many species, but most, 
if not all, belong to the genus Coleoptera. 
They are only found in the warmer regions 
within the tropics, or on their near borders. 
One of these 
insects, called 
Elater noctilu- 
cus, is said to 
attain a length 
of an inch and 
a half. On its 
back are two 
large yellow 
spots, contain- 
ing, apparently, 
an oleaginous 
cellular _ tissue 
similar to that 
of the luminous 
patches in the 
glow-worm. Be- 
sides these spots 
on the back, 
there are two 
others under the 
wing - cases — 
only exhibited 
when the insect 
is flying. We 
may easily ima- 
gine how bril- 
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liant is the air of a summer night ies | 
thousands of such insects are flitting about, 


It is said that when the Spaniards were 


about to land one of their expeditions against 


each of them carrying, as it were, four sepa- | Mexico a panic was occasioned by these 


rate lanterns in its body. 


insects, for the multitude of their flitting 





lights on shore was interpreted as indicating 
a vast host of enemies busily waking up their 
camp to resist the attack. Another story 
tells how, when the English were attacking | 
the West Indian Islands, the fire-flies were | 
supposed to be a Spanish army advancing | 


smaller luminous insects surrounded it. The 
same Spaniard lighted his palace with fire- 
flies in little silver cages, The light of these 
insects is all the more attractive because, as 
they wheel through the air, the colour seems 
to change its hue. Now ruddy, now golden 


with burying matches against them; and | yellow, now greenish in tinge, it surrounds 
the result was a precipitate retreat to the | the beholder with a sort of night rainbow, 





ships. 

The light given by a single insect is such 
that if it be held in the hand print or manu- 
script can be read by it as well as by a candle. 
The aboriginal natives are said to have caged 
these creatures and used them as lanterns. 
In modern times of gas and electric light 
they are used only for ornament, In London 
theatre-goers have recently been entertained 
with fairies carrying electric lights on their 
heads. But the ladies of South America 
can adorn themselves without the cumbrous 
apparatus necessary for this effect. Fire-flies 
are ensnared in tulle, and gracefully arranged 
around the head, or otherwise, according to 
the taste of the wearer. Nor have the 
stronger sex always disdained such ornament. 
It is related of Don Domingo Condé, of Co- 
lumbia, that he would appear on the evening 
promenade with a large fire-fly ornamenting 


the buckle of his broad hat, while a band of | lines of light that cause a considerable amount 


brighter and more bewitching than is ever 
| caused by the moon. 

But luminous life is not confined to the 
animal kingdom. There are various plants 
that exhibit a like phenomenon, It is well 
known, for instance, that decaying wood often 
emits a faint light. At first sight this might 
seem to be the result of death rather than of 
life ; but a closer examination shows that this 
is not the case. Many lowly plants of the 
fungus tribe find their nourishment in decay- 
ing wood, and it is to certain of these that 
the light is owing. The luminosity belongs 
to the life of the fungus, not to the-death of 
the wood ; but its proximate cause is as inex. 
plicable here as in the case of insects. There 
is a sort of fungus called Rhizomorpha sub- 
terranea, which stretches its root-like tendrils 
along the walls and*floors of mines or other 
| underground places. These tendrils exhibit 
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of illumination. Whether this luminosity is 
dependent on the presence of oxygen is a 
disputed point that does not appear to have 
been determined. If so, it would look like 
the result of combustion ; but combustion 
ever so slow seems inconceivable in so inert a 
form of plant life. Combustion, of course, 
goes on in the blood of animals; but even this, 
comparatively rapid as it is, is far below the 
rate of combustion necessary to produce light, 
and it is incredible that either in the case of 
funguses, or even insects, this can be the ex- 
planation ; for by such combustion the tissue 
must speedily be consumed, unless there 
were a process of repair and renewal entirely 
unparalleled in the very highest organization. 

Another form of vegetable light has sug- 
gested some form*of electric action. 
daughter of Linnzeus, sitting in the garden as 
the dusk drew on, noticed a spark or flash 
amongst some yellow nasturtiums. Her eyes 
were naturally fixed on the spot, and presently 
another and another slight flash raised her 
wonder to amazement. On going to the 
flower-bed she found that the flashes evidently 
proceeded from the nasturtiums. Of course, 
her father’s attention was called to the phe- 
nomenon, and he was convinced of its reality 


without, however, being able to conceive of any | 


Al 








explanation. The same thing has also been 
observed in marigolds by another botanist, 
and in the poppy by a third. As these flowers 
are so familiar it naturally occurs to us to ask 





| why it should be reserved to scientific experts 


to see such things? But it should be re- 
membered that the luminosity is very slight, 
momentary, and occasional. It is precisely 
the sort of phenomenon that eludes all but 
those who are continually on the watch. The 
observations, however, appear to be so well 
guaranteed that there is no sufficient reason 
for doubting them. In all these cases the 
light is only a momentary flash, and is there- 
fore a very different thing from the steady 
gleam of insects or funguses: The fact that 
these flashes have been noticed when the 
flowers were just in full bloom*would seem to 
suggest that the phenomenon may be con- 
nected with fertilization.  The¥falling of the 
pollen on the anthers ha$ begn‘supposed to 
cause a momentary quickenimg of life, mani- 
fested in a faint flash. But that explains 
nothing. Of what nature is the flash? The 
only conjecture is that it is electric, but it is 
a conjecture only, and there is nothing more 
at present to be said. ‘There are more 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in thy philosophy.” Even so. 
The result of our observations of 
living light is only to prove to us 
our own ignorance. But that 
needed no proving before. Do we, 
then, gain nothing? Hardly so. 
Be it remembered that light is an 
affection of the retina caused by 
undulations in the luminiferous 
ether, an elastic medium said to fill 
all space, and therefore to be in- 
finite in extension. In regions so 
remote that light takes thousands of 
years to traverse the distance, the 
twinkling beam of the inconceivably 
far-off star proves that, so far as the 
ether is concerned, the laws of the 
universe are there what they are 
here ; and if so, it is an inevitable 
suggestion that all other laws are 
the same also. How overpowering 
is this idea of an infinite unity! 
And it is reinforced by revelations 
of living light. The orb of Sirius 
palpitating in the abyss of space 
depends for its glory on precisely 
the same divine ordination which 
gives lustre to the glow-worm in 
our garden path. 





















THE DEATH OF THE PREACHER. 


A TROUBLED sense of holy awe, a sense of wond’ring fear, 
Came down upon the listeners as his words smote on the ear ; 

Those words were knocking, knocking at their heart’s half-open door— 

Were pleading with a meaning they had never borne before. 

Through the church from end to end the burning words went sweeping, 

Rousing with a clarion voice the conscience that was sleeping ; 

The half-awakened spirit shook its fetters—sin accurst— 

And truth’s sweet waters flowed to hearts grown suddenly athirst ; 

As at the word the desert rock gushed forth amain with tears, 

So now were founts set flowing fresh that had been sealed for years. 

Ling’ring o’er that tragedy, his voice with love-beats throbbing, 

Faintly there uprose the sound of sinners softly sobbing— 

Weeping tears that angels gather, that white-robed gleaners love ; 

Ah ! sweet shall be the harvesting in God's good time above. 

And the pulses of the worldling with quick emotion beat ; 

Thrilling with a subtle pleasure, all new and strangely sweet. 

Purely came the mem’ries of his childhood—his life’s Maying— 

For on the harp-strings of the heart were angel fingers playing. 

In tones of sweet entreaty once more the preacher spake, 

Imploring them to turn to Him who died their peace to make ; 

And, as he spoke of guerdon: the eternal Realms of Day, 

The tones, so tender, winning, died beseechingly away ; 

And the words were set in beauty, as pearls are set in gold, ' 

By the deep full-hearted silence that enwrapped them in its fold. 

A holy, hushful quiet seemed to hover o’er them there, 

All eloquent with meaning—like the whisper of a prayer. 

Kneeling and with upturned face, the preacher prayed in meekness, 

Prayed for heavenly guidance, and for succour in his weakness ; 

With trembling voice he prayed that he might humbly kiss the rod— 


A sobbing sigh ! 


The preacher’s soul had sped to meet its God. 


He was dead; but, for the Master, had given his latest breath. 


Could there be a nobler life ? 


Could there be a sweeter death ? 


And thus it was they found him—in attitude beseeching, 
The mystic chain had snapped atwain—the priest had finished preaching. 


J. A. K. 





A CHILD’S RELIGION: HOW TO HINDER AND HOW 
TO HELP IT. 


Practical Suggestions to Parents. 
By SOPHIA WILSON. 


CHAP. V.—THE GRACE SOUGHT. 


“The promise is unto you and to your children.”’—Acts ii. 39. 


E beyone conclusion of our last chapter will 
probably cause a demur among some sur- 
prised and indignant parents. ‘‘ Do you mean 
to say,” they will ask, “that our children are 
not taught to say their prayers? and do you 
dare to assume that when they have learnt 
some prayers they become truly religious?” 
In answering this question we will not cavil 
at the phrase, “‘ saying prayers,” which, from 
a kind of “shamefastness,” is used by many 
when they really mean praying. But let us 
ask these parents in return what they are 








doing to help their children in learning to 
hold communion with God. The prayerless 
mothers who require the repetition of some 
short formula gs suited to the nursery, and 
needful for propriety in the eyes of nurses 
and visitors, need not here be spoken of. They 
expect nothing from such formalities, and 
nothing can be expected from them but to 
deaden a child’s soul and keep him ignorant 
of the blessed realities of prayer. 

But there are mothers, neither careless nor 
prayerless, who yet fail to convey to their 
children the blessings that are within their 
reach, as in ours, by this asking of God. Let 
a mother before she teaches her child to 
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pray, look into her own heart and see what 
the things are that she chiefly desires for him. 
We will say desires rather than asks, for many 
requests are made in prayer because it is felt 
that they ought to be made, and not because 
they represent any real desire of the heart. 
Then, we repeat, let a mother see what her 
heartfelt wishes are for her child, because 
assuredly no formal request for an undesired 
object has any right to be called prayer. 

It is no formal petition, but a real one, 
that she offers up for his continued life and 
health. These things she desires with her 
whole heart, and the desire differs in degree 
but not in kind from that which she might 
feel concerning her pet birds. She wishes 
that he may be docile and affectionate to 
herself, also that he may be comely and fair- 
seeming in the eyes of the world. She would 
wish the same things for her horse or her dog, 
though she would not formulate her wishes 
as prayer in the latter instance. If she ex- 
presses them in prayer for her child she does 
not feel him raised thereby above her dumb 
favourites. She does not feel more strongly 
the connection between him and God who 
gave himto her. Her treatment of him will 
be the same as if she had never prayed for 
him at all. If she be unwise in the common 
acceptation of the term she will pamper his 
animal nature, or leave it to grow unchecked, 
until she finds by bitter experience that a 
child left to himself bringeth his mother to 
shame, If she be worldly-wise she will bring 
him up with enough self-restraint to make a 
good appearance in the eyes of others, and 
ultimately to make a respectable, perhaps 
brilliant, figure in the world. But even of 
this there is no security, and in the latter 
case, as in the former, there is no place for 
religion, which is as effectually strangled by 
the world as by the flesh. The child will 
probably be taught some form of prayer for 
himself and his kindred, about whom, at any 
rate, he will learn to have some gracious 
thoughts at these times of saying prayers. If 
he learns to feel one step. nearer to the 
Father of-spirits by so praying, or if he 
learns to feel that Father’s love very near to 
his heart, then he learns what the mother 
has never wished for him, and what she has 
no right to expect. Yet nothing short of this 
will form the basis of a truly happy life, and 
nothing élse will guarantee the young life 
from becoming an utter wreck. 

To exemplify a different kind of prayer 
let us imagine or recall (as how many can 
recall !) a mother who holds her child as a 
trust from God, and who feels that the young 








life committed to her charge may become a 
curse ora blessing to thousands of other lives 
equally bestowed by Him. She knows too 
well that the depravation of her child is not 
only possible, but probable, according to 
the usual course of events ; that the germ of 
the worst of evils is already a part of his 
nature, and that nothing can arrest its de- 
velopment except the gift and growth of a 
new nature, which is not of the flesh but of 
the Spirit. 

What will be her prayer for him? She 
may not know the words of the Anglican 
service for infant baptism ; she may not even 
think it right to present her child in baptism at 
all; but her prayers for him will surely be in 
the spirit of those noble words—“ that God 
will grant to this child that thing which by 
nature he cannot have; that the old Adam 
may be buried, and the new man raised up 
in him ; that all carnal affections may die in 
him, and all things belonging to the Spirit 
may live and grow.” 

Be it observed that when we speak of a 
mother praying to this or that effect for a 
child, it is not with the slightest leaning to 
the monstrous idea that prayer is not a man’s 
work and a man’s privilege. We are speak- 
ing now of prayer in connection with training 
which, during infancy, must be the mother's 
part. We repeat, then, no mother could 
pray in the words and in the spirit of the 
prayers just quoted, and still look with less 
than the tenderest reverence on the infant 
life intrusted in its dawn to her earthly 
keeping. Can she offer such prayers from 
her heart and yet go the way to foster greedi- 
ness, vanity, rivalry, and every evil feeling 
of which childhood is susceptible ? 

With such parents the earnest, high-toned 
prayer returns into their own bosom, giving 
them increase of faith, hope, and charity, to 
train their children as young soldiers and 
servants of Christ. But though these prayers, 
like many others, are largely answered by 
their own reflex action, we must not suppose 
that the Lord’s hand is so shortened that He 
cannot answer them in any other way. It is 
attested by experience all but universal that 
children who are thus prayed for and thus 
regarded will come to their own prayers, not 
only with reverence but with willingness, and 
with such perception of a heavenly Presence 
as no parent could have taught. The words 
they use may, and indeed must, refer only 
to such simple wants and wishes as they 
really feel, otherwise they will not be words 
of prayer. But whether those prayers refer 
to work or play, whether to health or temper, 
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whether they ask a brother’s life or the 
recovery of a lost plaything, the prayer will 
be offered with a reverent, trustful discern- 
ment of the Father who seeth in secret, that 
is not to be accounted for by any natural or 
human influence. Happy are those parents 
who are able to see and to work up Zo this 





Divine influence, and’ who do not doubt 
their children’s share in the promise, “ Seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.” Here we are brought 
face to face with our third subject: ‘“ When 
and how is the operation of God’s grace to 
be looked for in a child ?” 





ANECDOTES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
EARLY METHODISTS. 


By S. W. CHRISTOPHERS. 
FOURTH PAPER. 


O*’ Christmas Day, 1799, Benjamin Gre- 

gory, who had left his farm labour in 
Denby, Derbyshire, preached his first sermon 
as a “Rounder” in Grimsby. Original in ap- 
pearance and manner, rich in mental power, 
unschooled, but pure, simple, and true, he 
soon made his mark, and proved his Divine 
calling. One curious occurrence called out 
unsuspected powers, and showed that his 
popularity was well grounded. A company 
of strolling players had come to the town, 
and had announced “a new and original 
farce—The Methodist Preacher.” They had 
chosen Gregory as their type. The chief 
comedian cleverly mimicked his voice, man- 
ner, and expression, exactly copied his dress, 
and imitated the look of the preacher with 
one flashing eye—for Gregory answered tc 
the old stage song— 


- “He had but one eye, and that was a piercer.” 


The play had a great run, and Gregory, as 
the result, became a laughing-stock even in 
the streets. But the Methodist preacher was 
not to be beaten. When the farce was again 
announced, he sent the town crier to give 
notice that at the same hour he would preach 
at the Dockhead on “ Apes and Peacocks.” 
The playgoers were caught, and, in hope of 
fun, joined the Methodists at the Dockhead. 
The players, finding an empty house, ad- 
journed to the Dockhead. Gregory was 
equal to the occasion. _ He discoursed first 
on “Apes and Peacocks” of fashion, then 
on “Apes and Peacorks” of religion, and 
then on “ Apes and Peacocks” of the stage. 
“Mankind,” said he, “ have a childish ‘passion 
for the grotesque and gorgeous, especially 
when also outlandish. This hankering is not 
always indulged so harmlessly as by Solo- 
mon. We in this age and country don’t 


need to import our apes ; we raise them our- 
selves. 


The cleverest ape that ever capered 








and jabbered on the deck of a ship of Tar- 
shish need not have been ashamed of taking 
lessons from the human apes who show oft 
upon the stage of an English playhouse. 
That would be a genius of a monkey which 
could match a mountebank. But, although 
we are under no necessity to equip a triennial 
expedition to keep up our supply of ‘ apes 
and peacocks,’ yet ours are a costly com- 
modity to those who have ‘more money 
than wit;’ for, though not paid for, they 
themselves demand payment.” 

“ He finished,” says his’ son, “with a biting 
and burning exposure of the evils of the 
theatre, of its seductions and hollow pre- 
tences of ‘holding up the mirror to vice and 
exciting to virtue,’ whilst actually pandering 
to and stimulating a depraved imagination, 
and making religion itself the butt of ridi- 
cule.” 

His address was of mastering force, aided 
as it was by his dramatic power, his atti- 
tudes, and his wonderful voice, The grace- 
less actors found themselves among the 
“apes and peacocks,” and had the public 
laugh so turned against them that they found 
it convenient to pack up their trumpery and 
make their exit. 

Some of Mr. Gregory’s contemporaries and 
associates in Methodist preaching seem to 
have been oddities ; and it was only the un- 
mistakable fruits of their piety and zeal which 
rendered it possible for some people to class 
them among divine ministers of truth. 

George Sykes was Mr. Gregory’s companion 
at Grimsby, a man of lively intellect, full of 
youthful waggishness, and with powers the 
play of which was sometimes startling and 
sometimes laughable. He appeared at the 
Conference Prayer Meeting one morning at 
five o’clock, in Manchester, without any sign 
of weariness, though he had walked all the 
way from Dewsbury, forty miles at a stretch. 
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When he lived in Canterbury, his “ circuit” 
or “round” included miles of the coast-line. 
One fine night, while returning from an 
appointment along the beach, he saw that 
some Revenue officers were watching him, 
and, resolved to test their powers of pursuit, 
he started as if he were trying toescape. He 
ran so as not to distance them hopelessly. 
They kept him in sight ; and he led them on, 
now swiftly, now at a slower pace, mile after 
mile, until they ran him to earth, as they 
thought, and dashed after him into his house 
in Canterbury ; then without token of quick- 
ened breath, he turned upon the panting men, 
and with mock gravity complained of their 
naughty conduct in so frightening a poor 
Methodist preacher ; but at the next moment 
pitied their distress and invited them to rest 
and partake of refreshment. 

It is sometimes curious to see in a religious 
convert a kind of mental and spiritual likeness 
to the one by whose agency the conversion 
was accomplished. Some of the distinctive 
characteristics of the spiritual father seem to 
be repeated in the spiritual child. Some of 
the Corinthian Christians were evidently 
Paul’s “epistles;” his handwriting could not 
be mistaken. 

One of Mr. Gregory’s converts was Hodg- 
son Casson. Like Gregory, without early 
culture, he proved to be a sanctified genius ; 
capable of true poetry, full of genuine humour, 
with exhaustless powers of quaint expression ; 
pithy, forceful, flaming with zeal which was 
ever bursting through all conventional re- 
strictions. Casson was a great revivalist, 
unselfishly spending and being spent for the 
salvation of men. One anecdote from his 
own lips shows the man. “ The last circuit 
I was in,” said he, “I visited at one place 
which had been very low. I went determined 
to kill or cure; laid on, as some of them 
said, unmercifully, and cracked the pulpit. 
An old respectable lady \that had been a 
constant hearer for more than thirty years, 
and was a great support to the cause by her 
donations, ran out of the chapel terrified. I, 
poor Casson, was doomed to Bedlam by 
professor and profane. The Methodists said 
they were ruined ; their best friend was gone; 
the wicked laughed, and said, ‘ They will 
come to nought.’ The consequence was, 
hundreds came who never came before ; 
sometimes there were more at the outside of 
the chapel than within ; souls got converted, 
so that, in a little time, the Society was 
increased to more than threefold ; and all 
originated with old Mrs. C running away 
as if her clothes were on fire !” 














Casson’s simplicity in prayer was beauti 
though that simplicity sometimes took forms 
of expression so homely, so pungent, so 
quaint, so pointed, and even so provocative 
of a smile, that he might be thought irre. 
verent were it not for the unction and. gra- 
cious influence which his words of prayer 
left in the hearts and consciences of those 
for whom he prayed.- He paid a pastoral 
visit to a newly married couple whose house- 
hold furniture was not yet fairly arranged, 
“TI will not interrupt your work,” said he, 
“but we must have a word of prayer.” Then, 
kneeling down amidst the confusion of things, 
he said, ““O Lord, bless Thy dear servant 
and handmaiden, and graciously grant that 
they may never be both out of temper at the 
same time.” Casson’s mode of giving spiri- 
tual advice was never other than kind and 
wise, but it was sometimes startling. 

“Well, Joseph,” said he toa good York- 
shireman who was in low spirits, “ how are 
you getting on ?” 

“‘ Oh, moderate weel betimes, Mester Cas- 
son, but I’se feared I’se niver mak’ heaven 
on it.” 


“Oh, Joseph,” was the reply, “ where wilt 


thou go, lad? Why, if thou wast to go to 
hell, the first thing thou wouldst do would 
be to start a-praying, or shouting, ‘ Glory be 
to God!’ And the devil.would say, ‘Tum 
him out, turn him out!’ They'll have none 
of that there, Joseph.” 

The man felt at once that hell was no 
place for him. He laughed and shouted, 
“ Glory be to God!” and all the others in 
the meeting laughed and shouted with him. 
Casson could say strange things in the pulpit, 
but he could always give reasons for them, 
and could retort smartly on those who called 
him in question. One Sunday evening at 
Gateshead he declared that “the devil was 
bankrupt.” While he and a friend were 
walking next day, they were overtaken by a 
sour-faced member of great propriety, who 
thought it proper to administer a rebuke 
for such an improper utterance in the pul- 

it. 

Fi “So, Mr. Casson, I hear that you sold 
the devil up last night !” : 

“ Ay,” was the quaint response, “ay ; did 
he owe thee aught ?” 

He was equally ready with happy responses 
to kind attempts at persuading him to spare 
himself in his work. He had staggered into 
the vestry after a long and laborious service 
one Sunday evening at Sunderland. A friendly 
surgeon followed him, and in an anxious 
tone said— 
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“‘ Mr. Casson, how long do you mean to 
live?” 

“ Oh, sir,” was the answer, “ I mean to live 
for ever!” 

Early Methodism was a Church in its “first 
love.” We think of it as having an air of 
primitive sanctity, and so it had, but yet there 
was enough of the human in it to remind us 
that the holiest men are men “ of like passions 
with ourselves.” 

An old portrait of “ John Cricket, teacher 
of the gospel,” could scarcely meet the eye of 
comic fancy without suggesting as an appro- 
priate setting a framework of 


“ Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles ;”’, 


yet to the penetrating eye of John Wesley 
there was beneath that broad face some 
hallowed powers which could be used in the 
cause of divine truth. 

An account of Cricket’s mode of courtship, 
and his first experiences in matrimonial life, 
came to me from an old minister who, when 
a young man, was with Mr. Cricket as a 
colleague. Cricket’s friends had recom- 
mended him to get married. The difficulty 
with him was where to find a wife. He was 
told of a person whom everybody thought to 
be suitable. He took advice, and on his 
way towards -his preaching place he pulled 
up at the lady’s door, wished to see her, and 
waited until she came out to him. Without 
any ceremony he said— 

“They tell me that you would be a good 
help-meet for me. What do you say? I 
will give you a month to think about it. I 
shall be back from my round this day month 
and ‘will call again.” As he rode off he 
turned and said, “ Now mind, when I come, 
you don’t say ‘nay’ if you mean ‘ yea.’” 

On his return the good woman said “ yea,” 
and they were married. The old minister, 
— when in his youth was at the wedding, 
sald— 

“In the afternoon of the wedding day, I 
spoke to the bridegroom. ‘You are ap- 
pointed to preach this evening, sir at 
I shall be happy to supply for you.’ 

“*No, my dear brother,’ said he, ‘I shall 
do my own work; I shall go.’ 

“*Then, please, sir, let me go with you 
and we shall be company back.’ 

“Thad no reply. We went off. Mr. Cricket 
preached, and after service, in the house 
where we were usually entertained, I was 
surprised to see Mr. Cricket taking off his 
boots. 

“«Mr. Cricket,’ I said, ‘it is time to go 
home’ 
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“Then go,’ said he, ‘my dear brother ; 
I stay ; it is my out-fortnight.’ 

‘*] was distressed and replied, ‘ But what 
will Mrs. Cricket say, sir?’ 

““¢ What will Mrs. Cricket say?’ he re- 
joined, ‘ what say the Scriptures? “ Let him 
that hath a wife be as him that hath none.”’ 

“But, my dear sir,’ I pleaded, ‘ what 
shall I say to Mrs. Cricket ?’ 

“Give my love to Mrs. Cricket, and tell 
her I shall be home this day fortnight.’” 

Poor Mrs. Cricket! Her husband came 
home that day fortnight, and found her ill, 
and in tears. The good man was melted, he 
could not be unkind; but he said to his 
friends by-the-bye, ‘‘I thought I had married , 
a sound woman, but I have married a weak 
woman, a very weak woman.” Longer expe- 
rience did not seem to make married life 
more agreeable to this weak man. 

It is a question whether it was not a 
serious mistake to advise John Cricket to 
marry. St. Paul would have said of such as 
Cricket, “It is good for them if they abide 
even as I.” Marriage was not Cricket’s 
calling it would seem, but like Paul he was 
certainly called to preach the. gospel; and 
his preaching had a power distinctively its 
own. 

“Mr. Cricket used to come here to preach 
in his turn,” said a venerable old man, under 
whose roof, and in the motherly care of 
whose pious wife, I used sometimes to find 
myself, ‘‘ He was very odd in some things, 
and used to say things in his sermons which 
I reckon nobody else would say. But there 
was something that held you fast and fixed 
itself in you. Our old vicar used to come to 
hear him. He said it was a great treat to 
listen to such racy, searching, and faithful 
utterances. I remember one pamgraph of 
his, which fell from his lips one evening 
when the vicar was sitting near him. Some 
people nowadays would say that the preacher 
was not up in science or philosophy, but 
he was up to the work of hitting off 
character. 

“*« Man,’ said he, ‘is made up of the four 
elements, earth, air, water, and fire. When 
all these elements are in due proportion man 
is right and good, but when either of them 
outweigh the others, there is something very 
bad. Some have too much earth, they are 
“‘ earthly, sensual, devilish.” Some have too 
much air, they are vanity, all vanity. Some 
have too much water, “unstable as water 
they never excel.” And some have too 
much fire, and they are like the devil’s 
tinder-box,’” 








HIS TABERNACLE. 


“Lo, we found it in the fields of the wood.’’—Ps. cxxxii. 6, 


AN builds him a city, 
Holds market and fair ; 
And slaves with their master, 
Great Mammon, go there. 


But God, who has made us, 
Seems always to stay 

Whcete glens are the buildings 
And waters the way. 





Those cities for blackbirds, 
Where butterflies play, 
Where wagtails are merry, 

And primroses gay. 


And here in this temple, 
Which tools have not wrought 
He whispers His presence 
Again to our thought. 


? 





MALCOLWM’S STORY. 


By DARLEY DALE, AvTHor oF “ Sportt Guy,” “Cissy’s TROUBLES,” ETC. 


PART III. 


WHEN Malcolm left Ralph’s side that 

morning, four years before the events 
of the last chapter, he found, on reaching the 
square outside the Jardin des Plantes, that 
the clown, who was in the act of starting, 
had already taken his seat on the box, and, 
with the reins in his hand, was waiting while 
his little girl climbed up to his side; as she 
did so she caught sight of Malcolm, who was 
standing just outside the garden gate watch- 
ing their proceedings and wondering whether 
the cream pony was inside their van. 

“ There, father—there is the child again! 
Would not he make a lovely rider for Lady 
Maud ?” cried the little girl. 

“Yes, and he would make my fortune into 
the bargain. Go and ask him if he would 
like to see the elephant, Liz. Be quick; you 
understand what to do, if there is time ; only 
look shagp.” 

“Would you like to see the elephant 
again, young gentleman?” asked the girl, 
going up to Malcolm. 

“ No, thank you ; but I should like to see 
that pretty little cream pony again very 
much,” said Malcolm. 

“Should you? Well, if you don’t mind 
getting into our van for a moment, I will 
show it you,” replied the girl. 

“Will you?” said Malcolm, looking back 
for a moment to see if Ralph were following 
him. “I shall have time, if we are quick ; 
my brother is not coming yet.” 

“ Come along, then, as quick as you can,” 
said the girl, and Malcolm trotted by her 
side to the van. She opened the door at 
the back, lifted the child in, and closed it 
behind her. The moment she had done so, 





the clown whipped up his horse, and, turning 
into the Gué de |’Epine, rattled down it at 
such a rapid pace that the van was out of 
sight before Ralph left the gardens; and, as 
we know, he did not remain five minutes 
after Malcolm had left him. 

“ Where is the pony, though ?” said Mal- 
colm. ‘I thought you said it was in here?” 
and he looked round his new quarters in 
vain for a glimpse of the animal he was 
destined to see so much of. 

‘‘Oh no—father is taking us there; you 
will see him directly,” replied the girl as the 
van began to move. 

“Qh! but please stop him directly. I 


shan’t have time to go with you. Ralph will 
be back and looking for me. Stop him 
quick, please, and let me get out!” cried 


Malcolm, beginning to be frightened, and to 
wish he had stayed with Ralph. 

“ There is plenty of time; don’t you be 
afraid. You will see the pony directly, and if 
you are a good boy you shall have a ride on 
her as well. Her name is Lady Maud,” said 
the girl, taking up some knitting and seating 
herself on the foot of a pallet bed at the 
farther end of the van. 

“Oh! but please let me get out. I would 
rather go home. I don’t want to ride the 
pony; mother would not like me to ride it 
without asking her. Do stop your father ;” 


and Malcolm ran to the door at the back of 
the box-seat and tapped at the window to the 
clown to stop; but finding neither the man nor 
the girl paid any attention to his entreaties he 
began to cry bitterly. 

out ; pray let me out. 
Ralph. 


“Oh! please let me 
Let me go back to 
Oh, Rafy! Rafy! can’t you hear 








“ Where glens are the buildings 
And waters the way.” 
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Malky call ?” sobbed Malcolm, and as no one 
answered, and the clown only drove down 
the steep Gué de I’Epine at a break-neck 
pace, his sobs rose to screams of terror and 
agony. “Ralph! Ralph! come to me. Oh! 
come, come quickly! Malky wants to go 
home to mother, Rafy! Darling Rafy, do, 
do, do come!” screamed the child. 

Here the clown, whom we may as well call 
by his real name of William Campbell, tapped 
at the window and shook his whip in a 
threatening manner at the weeping Malcolm. 

“There, do you see Campbell? Don’t 
you cry any more, or he will beat you; you 
be a good boy and stop crying, and then I 
will give you a pear and some sweets,” said 
the girl. 

Malcolm, terrified at the man’s manner, 
ceased to scream; and now, to the utter 
amazement of the girl, knelt down and 
began to sob out a prayer for help, his little 
hands clasped and his eyes raised to heaven. 
At last the girl was so touched at the sight 
of the child crying to God to come and take 
him back to his mother, or to send Rafy for 
him, that she caught him in her arms and 
rocked him to and fro, sobbing almost as 
much as Malcolm. 

“Ask your father to take me back, will 
you ?” whispered Malcolm. 

“Yes, that I will,” answered the girl, 
putting him down and opening the window 
to speak to the driver. “Campbell, I have 
had enough of this. This boy is an angel ; 
turn round and take him back. We will say 
we found him, and were trying to find his 
home.” 

“ Likely indeed! We have got him safe, 
and I mean to keep him; you quiet him 
somehow, and keep him out of sight till we 
are out of this country; tell him he shall 
go home to-morrow, or anything you like, 
to keep him quiet.” 

“You may tell him so, if you like. I 
can’t: lie to an innocent boy like this, as I 
can to an old sinner like you,” said the girl, 

“ Now you stop crying, young gentleman. 
You shall go home to your mamma to- 
morrow, if you don’t cry any more to-night. 
You stay with Liz; she will give you some- 
thing to eat. Perhaps he has not had any 
dinner; you take and give him some,” And 
without waiting for an answer Mr, Campbell 
closed: the window and lighted his pipe.» » 

“Oh ! must I stay here all to-night? 0 
he let me go back now?” 

“No; it is no use my asking him again ; 
it would only make him angry. He is no 
more my father than he is yours,” said Liz. 





“Where is your father, then?” said 
Malcolm. 


“Don’t know that I .ever had one, or 


mother either ; don’t remember any. Camp- 
bell found me when I was about your age, 
and I have lived with him ever since. His 
wife was alive then; but, thank Heaven, she 
is dead ; she used to beat me dreadfully, If 
she had lived till I was bigger I should have 
killed her one day.” 

“Oh, hush! it is wicked to kill people. 
God did not love Cain, because he killed his. 
brother, and He won’t love you if you want 
to kill people.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that it would make 
much difference to me if He did or didn’t 
love me. Don’t suppose He troubles Him- 
self much up in heaven about a poor circus 
girl like me.” 


“Yes, He does. He made you and me ° 


and every one, and He loves us, and He is 
sorry when we are naughty; He is sorry 
now, because the man who isn’t your father. 
is taking me away from Ralph.” 

“ Look here, child, don’t go on like that, 
or likely as not I'll stick a knife into Camp- 
bell’s back and take you home, if I swing for 
it. Are you hungry?” 

“No, I don’t feel hungry, though I have 
not had any dinner. Oh! do take me home 
to mother and Rafy, and all the others; I 
could eat my dinner then,” and Malcolm 
began to sob again, not so passionately this 
time, but with even less hope of attaining his 
object, for he began to feel certain he would 
not see his mother again that day. At last 
Lizzie rocked him to sleep, and then, as her 
arms ached sorely with her heavy burden, 
she laid him gently down on her pallet-bed, 
and, opening the window, crept out, glad to 
get a little air, and determined to do her 
utmost to induce Campbell not to take 
the child to England with them. But all 
her arguments were in vain. Campbell did 
not intend to run the risk of being im- 
prisoned by returning with the child, having 
gained nothing by him. 

“Not I. You are too big and heavy 
for Lady Maud, and Slater as*good as told 
me, the last time he paid me, unless I could 
find another child before we began our 
home circuit, I might go; he would not 
have kept me on so long, only he did not 
want to lose you, and I have told him over 
and over again if'I go you.go with me. Now 
with this child for Lady Maud, you will. be 
able to ride the piebalds, and he can get rid 
of Sue Maxwell, and our wages will be nearly 
doubled. I shall ask ten shillings a week 
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for you now, and five for the boy, as soon as 
we have taught him.” 

“Hewon’t beable todo much at first, Camp- 
bell; you don’t go teaching that boy any 
tricks till he is older, or you’ll break his neck 
before you have had him a month; and mind 
this, if that child is ever ill-treated I will go 
to the nearest police-station and give you 
in charge, as well as myself, for stealing 
him.” 

“Who is wanting to ill-treat the boy ? and 
do you suppose I am such a fool as to let 
him break his neck? He is worth too much 
for me to do that ; and look here, if he wakes 
up before we get to St. Malo, you just give 
him some hot tea and bread-and-butter, and 
put adrop or two out of a bottle I'll give you 
into the tea. It wouldn’t do him any harm, 
and I can’t have him howling and yelling as 
we are going on board the boat. If he were 
to sleep till to-morrow morning, it would be 
all the better. Our own vans are to meet us 
at Southampton, and once he is safe in one 
of them, it is not likely we shall be caught. 
His parents will never think of looking for him 
in England, though no doubt they will scour 
this country for him. What sort of clothes 
has he on? Have you noticed ?” 

“A white serge suit, trimmed with black 
braid; there is a band of crape round one 
sleeve, so I suppose he is in mourning for 
some one. If I were to put some gold 
or silver braid where the black now is, it 
would do beautifully for him to ride in, and 
for a few shillings I could buy a piece of 
linsey at Southampton and make him up 
some clothes for every day. He is such a 
pretty child, he will leok like an angel in 
anything we put on him,” 

Malcolm woke at about six, and began to 
cry afresh as soon as he realised where he 
was ; they were getting near St. Malo then, 
and Lizzie got inside the van as soon as she 
heard him cry, to carry out Campbell's instruc- 
tions. Malcolm, who had had nothing to 
€at since his breakfast, was faint for want of 
food, and eagerly ate the bread-and-butter 
and drank the tea the girl offered him, 





When he had finished he cried for his 
mother ; but the drug soon began to take 
effect, and omce more Lizzie rocked him to 
sleep, and covered him up on her wretc’ aed 
mattress, ; 
When they reached St. Malo the 

the rest of the company were in found 
board the Southampton steamer, ar 
bell, telling Lizzie to follow with t’ 
that represented their luggage, tc 
up in his arms, wrapped in 7 


_zady on 
id Camp- 
ne bundles 
»ok Malcolm 
an old shawl, 








and carried him’ on board the boat, where 
he found a corner, apart from the rest of the 
passengers in the steerage, to place the sieep- 
ing boy, and telling Lizzie to lie down by 
his side, he left them for the night. Mal- 
colm slept till about eight the following 
morning, when he woke, and, sitting up, 
tried to discover where he was and to remem- 
ber what had happened. At first, from the 
effect of the drug, his brain was so confused 
he could remember nothing; but by degrees. 
it all came back to him, and he recognised 
Lizzie sleeping by his side, an old rug having. 
been thrown over both the children, who 
were lying on the deck of the steamer. As 
soon as Malcolm realised where he was he 


began to sob and cry for Mrs, Machen to 


come to him. His cries of “‘ Mother, mother, 
come to Malky!” soon woke Lizzie, who 
started up in fear and trembling, lest any of 
the sailors or other passengers should have 
heard him. 

“Hush, hush! Malky—if that is your 
name. Don’t cry, or Campbell will beat 
you. Stop, do you hear? Bea good boy, 
and Lizzie will get up and play with you. 
You will see the pony to-day, and ride it too, 
if you like. There, my pretty boy, don’t cry 
any more, or Lizzie won’t love you, nor God 
either,” added Lizzie by a happy inspiration, - 
guessing this last threat might have some- 
effect on the child. 

“Oh! where are we, Lizzie? And when 
will the night.come, and the to-morrow, when 
I am to go home to mother?” 

“Tt is to-morrow now, child. You have 
been asleep all night.” 

“Ts it morning, then? I don’t remember. 
Why am I dressed, then? If it is morning 
I must say my prayers before I see the 
pony ;” and without waiting for an answer 
Malcolm knelt down by the heap: of tar- 
paulin on which he had been sleeping and 
said his prayers aloud, sobbing bitterly when 
he prayéd to be taken back to his mother, 
and as he mentioned her name and the names 
ef all his brothers in his prayer. ' 

“ Be quick, Malky; the other people will 
see you in a minute,” said Lizzie, afraid lest 
any one should overhear the child. Then, 
having extracted a promise from Malcolm 
that he would not speak to any one but 
Campbell and herself, she took him down 
into the cabin and washed his hands and 
face. “Can’tI have a bath, Lizzie, please?” 
whispered Malcolm. ‘No, darling, not on 
the boat. You shall have one to-morrow. 

“To-morrow I shall be at home, and 
Dawson will bathe me, won’t she? This is 
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the to-morrow I am to go home on, isn’t 
it?” ? 

“Yes, yes, child. Only be quiet and 
don’t talk, Come up on deck again, and if 
Campbell is there I will make him get you 
some breakfast, and there we will sit and 
watch the ship steaming across the sea.” 

“Where are we going, Lizzie?” asked 
Malcolm when they were seated on deck 
again. ‘Home, child, home,” said Lizzie ; 
and, buoyed up with false hope, Malcolm was 
comforted, and even chatted away for a little 
while to his companion, though, from time to 
time, he asked for his mother, and it was 
with great difficulty that Lizzie could keep 
him from bursting into another fit of passion- 
ate lamentation, and, sorely against her con- 


science—which had hitherto seldom kept her’ 


from telling any untruth that helped her to 
gain her own ends, but in the presence of 
this innocent boy was unusually sensitive— 
she was obliged to keep holding out false 
hopes of meeting his mother as soon as the 
boat stopped, for which Malcolm watched 
with eagerness. As they steamed through 
the Solent and up Southampton Water, Lizzie 
learnt who Malcolm was, how many brothers 
he had, and their names, whom he wore 
mourning for, how many servants they kept ; 
indeed, by the time the steamer got into 
berth she knew all Malcolm had to tell of 
himself and his belongings. 

“Where are we going now, Lizzie? I 
don’t see mother, or Rafy, or Jack, or even 
Dawson on the pier, and they would be sure 
to come and meet me; and they all look 
like English people here. Where are we? 
Is this Granville or St. Malo?” 

“No; it is nearer home than Granville. 
But don’t talk so loud, and let me put this 
shawl round you to keep your clothes clean.” 

“Oh, but it does not matter; these are 
only my serge clothes! I shall have a clean 
suit next week, and I don’t like that shaw}, 
Lizzie, it is so dirty; please don’t put it on 
me.’ But Lizzie knew too well what she was 
about to let Malcolm go ashore without 
covering up his well-cut clothes, which looked 
strangely out of keeping with his present sur- 
roundings ; so she persuaded him to let her 
wrap the objectionable shawl round him, and 
then Campbell joined them, and, taking Mal- 
colm in his arms, carried him from the boat 
to his own covered cart, which with the rest 
of the circus vans was there to meet them, 
the van Malcolm had been carried away in 
being one that they had hired at St. Malo for 
their French tour. 

As soon as Malcolm found himself inside 





another of these to him terrible carts, he burst 
into another fit of crying, beseeching Lizzie 
through his sobs to take him home. 

“Oh! am I going home to mother now? 
Is this the way? ‘This is the to-morrow, and 
you said it was nearer than Granville. Am 
I nearly home? Shall I soon see mother 
and all my brothers again? Do tell me, 
Lizzie, please ; please tell me !” 

“Look here, Campbell, if you don’t come 
in and. tell this child the truth, I will, J 
won’t tell him another lie to please you or 
to save my life; so there! I can’t do any- 
thing with him,” said Lizzie, opening the 
window and speaking to Campbell, who was, 
as usual, driving. 

“ Where is the use of telling him the truth? 
Tell him something that will make him hold 
his tongue, or I will find out a way to quiet 
him that maybe you will think worse than a 
few fibs,” said Campbell angrily. 

Lizzie banged the window angrily with a 
muttered oath at Campbell, and then, taking 
Malcolm on her knees, she said— 

“Look here, Malky—if you go on crying 
like this, Campbell is in a bad temper to- 
day, and he will come in and half kill you. 
Now, if you will leave off crying I will tell 
you the real truth. He is not going to take 
you home to your mother.” 

“What! not to-day, Lizzie?” said Mal- 
colm, looking up into Lizzie’s face with such 
an expression of mute agony that the girl 
quailed before it. 

“Child, child, don’t look at me like that! 
I wish the day had never dawned when I set 
eyes on your lovely face; and if it was to 
come over again I would rather cut off my 
right hand than have led you into this cart 
with it. Malky, Lizzie is afraid to tell you 
for fear you should cry and make Campbell 
angry ; though if he lays a finger on you I'll 
bite him as I have done before now. Will 
you promise me not to cry loud if I tell you?” 

‘‘T will try not to make a noise,” said Mal- 
colm. 

“Then he wants you to live with us and 
tide the cream pony you like in the circus, 
because I am too heavy for her.” 

“Oh, but I can’t do that—I can’t! I 
must go home to mother ; she will want her 
little Malky. Besides, only poor little boys 
ride in circuses—I am not poor.” 

“No; but Campbell is, and if you ride 
Lady Maud he will make a lot of money by 
it ; so he will teach you how to ride her, and 
then, when you are a big boy you shall go 
home to your mother. I promise you that. 
I swear, as soon as you are too big to ride 
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Lady Maud, I'll go to the nearest magistrate 
and have you sent back to your mother!” 
said Lizzie vehemently. 

“Stay here till I am a big boy—oh, I can’t! 
—I can’t!” and again Malcolm hid his face 
on Lizzie’s shoulder, and sobbed as if his 
poor little heart would break. She let him 
cry till he was quite exhausted, and then, as 
by this time they were in the country, and 
there was not much risk of his being noticed, 
she proposed that they should go outside and 
sit on the box with Campbell. 

“But will he beat me?” asked Malcolm, 
clinging to his little friend. 

“Not he; he will be kind enough now 
you are not crying, and it is so hot in here; 
besides, I like to see where we are going,” 
said Lizzie; and, taking off Malcolm’s tunic, 


she tied an old shawl round him, telling him 
his serge suit was to be his riding-dress, to 
which he made no objection. His position 
was so sad and strange that the details were of 
little consequence to him. And then, perched 
up on the box-seat between Campbell and 
Lizzie, for a while he forgot his sorrow, The 
sun was shining, and there was a delicious 
breeze; the green meadows and the corn- 
fields ripening fast, with the gay hedgerows, 
were pleasant to look at, and Malcolm en- 
joyed it after the stuffy cart, which he looked 
upon asa prison. Indeed, as time went on, 
these drives were the part of his new life he 
likel best; and as, he sat there he would 
prattle away so innocently to his two com- 
panions that he very soon wound himself 





round their hearts. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D., AnD BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “‘I love to think, though I am young.” 
Lesson: Luke xi. 33—36. 


“THE city was pure gold like unto clear 

glass. And the foundations of the wall! 
of the city were garnished with all manner 
of precious stones.” ‘This is part of the de- 
scription of the city in which God and His 
people are to dwell. Its walls are jasper. Its 
gates are pearl, Itself and its streets are gold. 
And the foundations on which its wall is built 
are precious stones. ‘This is the most won- 
derful fact of all. Where great rough stones 
are set under common walls, under this wall 
of the City of God are laid blocks and squares 
of sapphires, emeralds, beryls, amethysts, and 
jasper. As the old hymn says :— 

‘* My walls are made of precious stones, 

My bulwarks diamonds square.” 

Now, all this description of the city with 
its wall of jasper and its foundations of pre- 
cious stones, is a picture with a meaning in 
it, like the meaning in a parable. It is a 
picture of the rich and holy life of the citizens 
who dwell in the city of God. It is a life so 
precious in the sight of God and so rich 
in good things, that only this wonderful 
vision of a golden city with jasper walls can 
set forth its beauty and worth. And the foun- 
dation of precious stones is a vision of the 
good and holy things which are the begin- 
nings of the life, the first thoughts about God 
and Christ,* on which all the after thoughts 
are built up. 





I am going to take you to one of the 
good and precious first things—which these 
stones represent—which God lays down, or 
causes to be laid down, in the hearts of the 
young citizens, and tell you a story to show 
its worth in after life. 

Some time after the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, there was living in a busy 
country town in the north a pious~ couple 
who had an only son. For this son they 
daily prayed to God. And what they asked 
in their prayers was that God would enable 
them to lay in his young heart, among the 
first lessons he should learn, the love of all 
things honest,and good. “ It is our duty,” 
the father said, ‘‘ to ground our boy well in 
truth and uprightness.” ‘ Yes,” the mother 
answered; “ it is like laying down one ofthe 
precious stones under the wall of the New 
Jerusalem.” The boy took kindly to their 
lessons. He opened his heart to their pious 
teaching, and learned to love the things they 
praised, and to desire to have them in his 
heart. So the foundations of an upright life 
were laid in the boy’s heart, and among these, 
very especially a regard for uprightness and 
truth. 

In the course of years the boy’s schooldays 
were ended, and also his apprenticeship to 
a business life in the country town ; and as 
there was no prospect for him there, he 
came up to England, to one of the great sea- 
ports, and by-and-by he got a good position 
in a merchant’s office. He was greatly 
| pleased with his new office, and wrote to his 
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father and mother that Providence had been 
very kind to him, and had opened up to him 
an excellent place. 

But he was not long in this excellent place 
before he was put to the test in a very painful 
way, with respect to the lessons he had re- 
ceived about truth. It was part of the busi- 
ness of that office to have ships coming and 
going. And it was the rule, when a ship came 
into the port, that its captain sent word to the 
office that he had arrived and was now wait- 
ing instructions where to discharge the cargo. 
And it was the duty of the manager in the 
office to send back instructions to the cap- 
tain where and when this was to be done. 
A few months after this little lad from the 
north came to the office, a ship laden with 
‘coal came in, and the usual message from the 
captain’ came, but somehow or other, no word 
was sent back to him. The captain waited 
a week, and still no word came back. Now 
that was very hard on the captain. Until his 
ship got free of its cargo, it had to lie idle in 
the dock, and all who belonged to the ship 
were kept idle too. So, at the end of a week, 
or it may be some days more than a week, 
the captain sent word to the office that his 
ship had been kept so long waiting for in- 
structions where to discharge its cargo, that 
it had missed a good offer of a new cargo, 
and the office would have to pay him for 
the loss. This payment is called “ demur- 
rage.” 

When the manager of the office got this 
message from the captain, he was very angry. 
He thought he had sent instructions where to 
discharge the cargo, or he made himself 
believe he had sent them. At any rate he 
sent for the little lad from the north and 
said to him, “ Didn’t I send’ you down to 
Captain Smith with instructions to djscharge 
his coals?” The little lad said, “‘No, sir; I 
do not remember being sent down.” “Oh, 
bst I did,” answered the manager. “You 
have forgotten.” And there, for a time, so 
far as the office was concerned, the matter 
was allowed to rest. 

But the captain did not intend to let it 
rest there. He applied for his demurrage. 
And when that was refused, and his word 
that he had received no instructions was dis- 
believed, he took the master of the office to 
law. And by-and-by his complaint came 
before the judges in the court of law. 

The day before the trial, the manager 
came to the little lad from the north, and 
said to him, “ Mind, I sent you to the dock 
with those instructions to discharge the coal.” 
“ But, I assure you, I cannot remember your 





doing so,” said the lad. “Oh yes, but I did; 
you have forgotten.” 

It was a great trouble to the lad. Hehad 
never been sent to the dock. He could not 
say he had been sent, and he foresaw that 
he would have to say before the judges 
what would certainly offend the manager, 
and lead to the loss of his excellent place. 

On the morning of the trial he went io 
the court. The manager came up to him 
and said, “‘ Now, our case depends on you, 
Remember, I sent you to the dock with the 
instructions to discharge the coal.” The 
poor lad tried once more to assure the 
manager that he was mistaken, but he would 
not listen. “It is all right,” he said hastily, 
“T sent you on such a day, and you have got 
to bear witness that I did—and see you say 
it clearly !” . 

In a little while he was called into the 
witness-box, and almost the first question put 
to him was whether he remembered the day 
when Captain Smith’s ship came in. And 
then this: “‘ You remember during that day 
being sent by the manager of the office to the 
dock with a letter for the captain?” “No, 
sir.” “Don’t you remember taking in- 
structions to Captain Smith to discharge his 
coals?” ‘No, sir.” “Were you not sent by 
the manager of your office to the coal ship 
on that day?” “Iwasnot,sir.” ‘ Nor next 
day?” “No.” “Nor any other day?” “No,” 

The gentleman who put the question was 
a barrister. He had been engaged by the 
manager to win the case for them. But 
when he heard the little lad’s replies he saw 
that the manager was in the wrong, and he 
turned to the judge and said, “ My lord, I 
give up this case. My instructions were 
that this witness would prove that a message 
to discharge had been sent to Captain Smith, 
and it is plain no such proof is to be got from 
him.” 

So the case ended in the captain’s favour, 
and against the office in which the little lad 
had found so excellent a place. 

He went to his lodgings with a sorrowful 
heart, and wrote to his father and mother 
that he was sure to be dismissed. Then he 
packed his trunk to be ready to go home 
next day, and in the morning, expecting 
nothing but his dismissal, he went early to the 
office. The first to come in after him was 
the master. He stopped for a moment at 
the little lad’s desk, and said, ‘‘ We lost our 
case yesterday.” “ Yes, sir,” answered the 
lad, “and I am very'sorry I had to say what I 
did.” 

By-and-by the’ manager came in, and 
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after a little time he was sent for to the 
master’s room. It was a long while before 
he came out; then the little lad was sent for. 
«Tam going to be dismissed,” he thought to 
himself. But he was not dismissed. The 
master said to him, naming him, “I was 
sorry yesterday, but not with you. You did 
right to speak the truth, and, to mark my 
approval of what you did, I am going to put 












of you had to die. I will suppose you area 
merchant. I will suppose further, that you 
are a very honest and upright merchant, let 
us say, the most honest merchant in the 
land, You have paid your debts. You have 
paid your servants honestly. You have 
never been known to wrong anybody, and 
people say of you, “He is as honest as steel.” 
If the case were that you, this honest and 


you in charge of all the workings and sales | upright merchant, had to die, and if some 
of our Glenfardle mine.” Then he sent for | king, or doctor, had the power to say, “You 


the manager, and told iim what he had said, 
and added, “and the young man will make 
his reports direct to me.” 

In six months after, the manager left the 
office, and, young though he was, the little 
lad was appointed to his place, and before as 
many years had passed he was admitted as 
junior partner in the firm, and he is now at 
the head of the entire business—the manag- 
ing partner. 

In his case truth was the best. But I 
want to say that if things had turned out 
other than they did, and he had been dis- 
missed, it would still have been the best for 
him to speak the truth. 

A lie is a thing hateful to God, but truth 
in the lips and a love of truth in the heart 
—that is like a bit of the jasper wall, great 
and high, that is founded on precious stones, 
through whose gates of pearl we enter into 
the city of God. A. MACLEOD. 





SECOND EVENING. 


Opening 5 ee ws when he left the sky.” 
' Lesson: Luke xviii. 15—34. 

“For scarcely for a righteous man will one 
die: yet peradventure for a good man some 
wouldeven dare todie. But God commendeth 
His love toward us in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.”—These are some 
of the most wonderful words in the Bible. 
They tell a tale the most astonishing ever 
heard by man. It is a tale, the strangeness 
and wonder of which will not cease so long as 
the earth endures. And when our lives here 
are ended and we come to think back in 
heaven on the events of earth, it will seem 
more wonderful still. 

From these words we learn that the 
Saviour died for sinners. Not for those who 
resembled Him, for godly people, for holy 
people ; but for people ungodly, unlike Him, 
evil-doers, enemies. 

It would not be done now. No, not if you 
were to seek through all the world for one to 
do it. 

If it were the case, for example, that one 





shall not die but live, if you can get anybody 
else to die in your stead.” If such a thing 
could be, and the king were to send his 
messengers through all the cities and villages 
in the land to ask, whether any one was 
willing to die in place of the honest mer- 
chant, there would not be, in all the land, 
in any city, or village of it, one solitary person 
who would step forward and say, “To save 
the life of this honest merchant, I am willing 
to die.” 

If the case were, instead of you being an 
honest merchant, that you happened to be a 
kind, very, very kind, good and loving soul; if 
it had been your habit to visit the poor and 
the sick, to help widows and orphans ; if you 
were one who had shown kindness to the 
little children of the streets, and perhaps had 
been able to build a school, or a hospital, 
and people when they spoke of you said: 
“That is an angel of God, a very messenger 
of His pity and mercy ;” in that case, when 
the message went through the kingdom, it 
might be—it might really be—that one, that 
two or three even, might be found to say: 
“To save the life of this good and loving 
helper of the poor I am willing to die!” 

For merely upright people not one would 
die ; for kind people some might even dare 
die. 

But what our Lord did was this : He died— 
not for upright people, not for kind people 
only: He died for the unkind, for the un- 
righteous also. ‘“ While we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us.” 

That is the wonder which has been a 
wonder to all who have ever heard of it, and 
that will never cease to be a wonder in 
earth or heaven. It shdéws the greatness of 
His love. — It is a love so great-and pitying 
that it reaches people who do not deserve 
it. 

What was the purpose of this love that 
was love so great that He laid down His life 
for us? And why in laying down His Life 
did our Lord lay it down for sinners and 
enemies? It was to turn enemies into 
friends ; to help sinners to become holy and 
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good, and to give all who had been living 
without God a chance of coming to God and 
becoming good. It is this I wish to make 
plain to you to-day. I shall try to do so by 
telling you a story. 

Not long ago, a book filled with old Oxford 
stories was published. Among the stories was 
one about a little girl and her brother. Mr. 
Mozley, the writer of the book, happened to 
want a second and younger servant to help 
in the kitchen, and one day a girl from a 
village near by applied for the place. She 
was not well dressed ; she was not very tidy 
in what dress she had; she had a roughness 
about her as if she had been an uncared-for 
and gipsy child. But Mr. Mozley said to 
her: “Have you brought a character with 
you?” That meant, have you brought a 
letter to tell what kind of girl you are? “Or 
is there anybody who can tell me about 
you?” She had no one to give her a charac- 
ter; she did not know anybody whom she 
could ask for one.’ But perhaps the clergy- 
man of the church she attended might tell 
him something about her. So Mr. Mozley 
sent her to him, and by-and-by she came 
back with a letter from him. ° 

The letter was in two parts. The first part 
was written in English, and said that the girl 
attended his church, and that she lived in the 
same village with himself, and that if Mr. 
Mozley engaged her he hoped she would 
turn out a good servant; but the second 
part was written in Greek. It was a line 
from an‘old Greek poet, and said : “ Beware! 
she comes of a bad lot!” 

When Mr. Mozley read the letter, he said 
to himself: “ Notwithstanding this line from 
the Greek poet, I will give the poor girla 
chance.” Which he did ; and she turned out 
an excellent servant and remained in his 
house for years. 

Mr. Mozley was himself a clergyman, and 
happeried soon after to be making some re- 
pairs and changes in his church. Among 
other workmen, he had wood-carvers from 
Ipswich, And a few months after he had 
engaged the little girl that came of a bad lot, 
the wood-carvers asked him for a little boy 
to go messages for them, to attend to the 
glue-pot, and to hand up to them the different 
pieces of carving when they were fastening 
them about the woodwork of the church. 
And the girl in the kitchen heard of this. 
She came to Mr. Mozley and asked in a 
very humble way whether her brother might 
have a chance for this place. And Mr. 
Mozley thought he might. The boy came. 
He, too, like his sister, at first was rough to 








look at, more like a gipsy than an English 
boy. But there was something in his face 
that pleased Mr. Mozley, and he engaged 
him. Now the boy, like his sister, turned 
out well. He was willing, obliging, and 
handy. He became a favourite with the 
wood-carvers, and when, after some months, 
their work was done, they asked Mr. Mozley 
if the boy might go with them to Ipswich, 
So the boy that came of a bad lot was taken 
by the wood-carvers to Ipswich. 

Mr. Mozley never lost sight of him. And 
some two or three years after, being in 
Ipswich, he went to the wood-carvers’ place 
to inquire about the boy. He found that the 
boy had become a wood-carver himself by 
that time and was doing well. A few years 
later, he learned that he had become a 
foreman in the works and was liked by the 
master and men. And from time to time, 
when he happened to hear of him, the reports 
were all to his credit. 

But years went past—many years—and he 
had ceased to ask about the lad. One sum- 
mer he happened to have occasion to travel 
weekly by the South-Western Railway. Now, 
he noticed, in passing one of the stations, that 
a great work in church building was going 
forward near by: either the restoration of an 
old church or the building of a new one. And, 
being himself a church builder, he resolved 
to break his journey at that station some day 
and have a look at the work that was going 
on. And so he did. And when he came 
among the workmen and asked who the 
architect was, he was delighted to find 
that he was no other than his young friend of 
other years, the boy who went with the 
wood-carvers to Ipswich and who had come 
of a bad lot. The lad had risen step by step 
until he had become one of the most trusted 
church builders of the time. 

Now, in a far-off and dim way, but in a 
very real way, this story will help you to 
understand what the Lord did forus. He 
did for us what Mr. Mozley did for the girl 
and boy who came of a bad lot: He took us 
by the hand; He gave usa new chance in 
life. 

We also, like that girl and boy, came of a 
bad lot. We came of the lot to which Cain 
and Judas belonged. We belong to the race 
which put the Saviour to death. Yet Jesus 
did not reject us; He took pity upon us; 
He died for us; He died for us to give us 
the chance—He died for us to give us the 
help—of rising from the lot of the wicked 
and of them who forget God, into the lot of the 
righteous who do His will. A. MACLEOD. 
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From a Picture) 


The Child Jesus and His Mother. 


THIRD EVENING, 


Opening Hymn : “ Thou that once on mother’s knee.” 
Lesson: Matt. ii. 19—23. 


I want you now to see the town where 
Jesus was brought up. So let us join the little 
party on its way from Egypt, Mary seated on 
her donkey, her little son, now two years 
old, sitting up upon her knee, good Joseph 
walking by their side. 





For the whole day they have been crossing 
a plain of barley-fields, with here and there 
a yoke of oxen at the plough, which has 
seemed as if it would never be done. Now 
they are climbing a rising, stony road, which 
leads into a little, green, nest-like hollow in 
the side of a hill, where, like a sitting of eggs 
in their nest, lies a cluster of white huts, and 
that is Nazareth. 

“ What kind of people live in this place ?” 
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we ask of a respectable-looking stranger 
whom we meet coming towards us. 

“ Rowdies and rebels,” he answers; “ the 
worst lot in the country.” 

Just before us we see a little cluster of 
women chatting and laughing, and in a few 
minutes more we are at a fountain, where 
they are filling their pitchers with water. 
They look kindly, bright, and merry, with 
long hair and nut-brown faces, and offer us 
all a drink, and pour out a troughful for the 
donkey, and one of them strokes it while it 
drinks the water; and half-a-dozen draw near 
to admire and croon over the baby. © They 
are dressed in loose, dressing-gown-like gar- 
ments of simple whitish stuff, with rather gay 
borders and girdles, and stripes of yellow and 
scarlet and blue ; with little dainty turbans on 
their heads, fastened with ornamental pins. 
They seem nice. They give a pat to the 
donkey, say a kind word about a night’s rest 
to weary-looking Mary, give a good kiss to 
the child, and we move on. TZzhat does not 
seem very bad, does it? What do people mean 
by speaking of the place as they do? These 
seem like a company of kind friends weleom- 
ing us home. The reason is this: however 
bad people are they have always some good 
about them. “In earth’s darkest spot some 
love is found;” and a baby’s simple beauty 
will touch the best things in anybody’s 
heart. 

We are not long now in reaching: the. town 
gate. We pass through it and immediately 
enter the principal street,.which is nothing 
but a long, narrow, crooked lane, unpaved, 
uneven, stony, and littered, running between 
two high, white walls, quite dazzling in the 
sun. Wedo not seem tobe in a street at 
all. “Where are the houses ?” you inquire. 
“There are no houses!” ‘For you think of 
houses with windows, and doors, and roofs ; 
and there are no roofs, nor any windows, 
scarcely doors to be seen. ‘There seems to 
be nothing but rows of long, flat, not very 
straight-up, whitewashed walls. But these 
are really the houses of the place. Nazareth 
has no roofs, at least like what you call roofs. 
Its house-tops are all as flat as the house- 
floors. ‘They have no windows except those 
little holes you see towards the tops of the 
walls, where the swallows are going in and 
out, which are mere wind-holes, as all win- 
dows even in England were then—small 
openings for fresh air, which let in also a 
little light. And those low doorways are 
the only doorways there are. We go along 
through the street, twisting and turning, 
past low-arched gateways in the long wall, 





through which we see into little alleys and 
small squares, like stable-yards, with the 
same sort of flat, white, windowless huts 
round them. 

As we go along, from them all pour out 
beautiful half-naked, brown-skinned, chubby- 
faced boys and girls, who soon become quite 
a little crowd and accompany us. Every: 
where, too, are cocks and hens getting out 
of our way with the familiar chuckle and 
cackle. The children look a merry little 
crew, glad of anything to happen in sucha 
silent, dreamy place. They are all bright and 
blue-eyed ; looking as if they were afraid of 
nothing ; with one single garment—a mere shirt 
—covering their sturdy little limbs. Their 
arms and legs are bare, and most have bare 
feet ; the rest have little wooden sandals, 
They have waistbands of cord-or red rag, and 
tattered little jar-shaped caps stuck on the 
backs of their heads. The men we meet and 
pass standing about are dressed very like the 
children, have long, flowing, reddish hair and 
beards. Their heads are covered with low, 
round, flat-topped caps. Their garments come 
down to their knees. They have no trousers, 
no stockings, and only wooden soles, called 
sandals, strapped under their feet. Their 
sleeves come down to their elbows. Their 
dress is unfastened at the throat, showing 
their huge chests. They stand erect, and have 
strong faces, which tell a story of reckless 
freedom and daring. They have clearly their 
own ways of considering things, and are ready 
for anything. As we pass they look straight 
into our faces... But one man we meet is of 
@ totally different sort. He is dressed in 
black, with long garments down to the ground; 
his hat is covered with writing; it is a text 
from the Bible. He holds his head down 
and stoops, and goes slowly shambling along 
with his eyes on the ground, as if he were 
following some invisible coffin to its grave. 
He is just like a man at a funeral. He does 
not lift his eyes up to look at us. As we 
pass, he perhaps glances under his eyebrows, 
out of the corners of his eyes, in a way that 
we cannot see. We are of the wicked world 
to him, as he counts everybody who stands 
erect and looks with an open face. He 
professes to represent God here. Yes, this 
wretchedly unwholesome, skulking creature 
is the religious teacher of Nazareth. The 
straight-backed men of the place hate him. 
If they notice him pass they do it with a 
frown. He robs widows’ houses, and is un- 
merciful to sinners ; so they hate him, and 
his prayers, and his cruel God. That little 
bright, open spirit there, looking out fron his 
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seat on his mother’s knee, when he is a grown 
man, will have something to say to the world 
about men like him, and their wretched and 
wicked religion. 

A little farther on we reach a gateway, 
under which we turn into a small square, 
which is surrounded by the shops of the 
town—shops which would be considered 
mean in our very humblest English village. 
They are mere barns, little, low barns with 
open fronts. Confused, dreamy sounds of 
hammers, files, and saws, and lathes, and 
grindstones, and shuttles come to us from 
all sides; for here are gathered the smith, 
cooper, joiner, weaver, and all the little 
trades that Nazareth can boast. 

It is opposite to one of these large barn- 
like shops the donkey stops to unload. 
When the door is first unlocked and opened 
we seem to be looking into a dungeon, a 
place to be imprisoned in, nut to live in. 
It is quite dark ; but when we have left the 
dazzling sunlight outside and gone in, it is not 
quite so bad. It looks like a low railway arch, 
with bare, unplastered walls, without window, 
lighted only by the door and the little air- 
hole opposite to the door, through which 
we can just see a patch of the blue sky. We 
stand in awe, and wonder that this is to 
be the home of the Saviour of the world. 
Mary seats her child on a little folded 
cloth on the floor, and proceeds to light a 
fire on the hearth-stone at the far end of the 
room, and Joseph lifts his bag of tools on to 
a wooden joiner’s bench, which stands in 
the light of the open door, where he is to 
earn the bread for the many mouths God 
will give him to feed. Some boys venture 
in; and are asked to go an errand, which 
they readily do, and a little girl squats herself 
down by the side of the baby on the floor, to 
play with Him. 

The dwelling is furnished in the very 
humblest way. By the fire there is a shelf 
on the wall with a few cooking pots, an oil 
lamp, a water pitcher, and a dish for soup. 
Under this is a bushel measure, used also for 
a table when turned upside down to put the 
family soup dish on at meals, or the oil lamp 
in the evening. Close by is a kneading- 
trough in which, when He grows up, Jesus 
notices His mother put the wonderful leaven 
He has fetched from the vine-growers’ down 
the street—into the three measures of meal 
he has brought from the barley-grinders’, of 
which when he was a man he told the world. 
On the other side of the fire is a painted 
chest, all gay with yellow and blue and red, 
where Mary keeps the things women keep 





here itt drawers. And close to that is a 
spinning-wheel and distaff, with which Mary 
makes the threads of wool which the weaver, 
whose shuttle we can hear across the square, 
weaves into cloth for dresses and coats for 
herself and Joseph and the family. Then 
there are a few mats there rolled up and 
stowed away in a corner, made of reeds and 
palm-leaves. They unroll these and lay 
them on the floor at bed-time, and lie down 
on them for the night. These are their beds. 
Indeed in this one room, barer than our 
barest cottage kitchen, the whole family will 
live. Mary will do her cooking, washing, 
and stitching, and Joseph his joinery, and 
at night they will lie down here to sleep. 
Everything is of the very humblest order, 
and here this little child, Mary is now lifting 
from the floor, is to live that life which is to 
fill the world with wonder, and all the angels 
of heaven with praise. 
B, WAUGH. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ We are but little children weak,” 


Lesson : Heb. iv. 11—16. 

You have often heard the wonderful story 
of Daniel in the lions’ den; and have won- 
dered, too, how the Hebrew youths could 
come out of Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace ; 
but these stories are nothing at all compared 
with the story that Jesus came out of Na- 
zareth. 

Nothing in all the world’s history is so 
marvellous as that He whom angels choose 
prince above them all, and God exalts to 
heaven’s highest honours and glories, rose to 
that position after a life spent chiefly in 
Nazareth. For there were worse things in 
Nazareth than narrow alleys and fetid dust- 
heaps and little stable-yard-like squares and 
dwellings small and gloomy and bare. You 
might have at times to stop your nose and 
pick your way on tip-toes, but that was not 
the evil of the place. The evil of the place 
was that all the freest, bravest, and truest 
men in it were godless, and the men who 
professed godliness were mean, and false, and 
cruel. 

“ How is it possible for a good thing to 
come out of Nazareth?” people said. They 
knew that Daniel had come out of the lions’ 
den; they knew that the three Hebrew youths 
had come out of the burning fiery furnace, 
but they were not prepared to believe that a 
man who had lived his life in Nazareth could 
be even a good man, much less the best of all. 

His life there was from first to last a 
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struggle against falling into the customs of 
the place. It began with the very beginning 
of childhood. At school, in the play-ground, 
in the home, in the fields, in the synagogue 
even, everything was against a life of affec- 
tionate obedience to God. Still, in spite of 
all, He led such a life, and did it in sucha 
humble, homely, lovable way, that these rough 
people gave Him their smile and “ God bless 
you;” a little of the homage of God and 
angels. 

I will tell you a story which will help you 
to understand what I mean. There was 
once a fort on fire. It was in the town of 
St. Helier’s, in Jersey, and the fort was full 
of barrels of gunpowder, and bombshells, and 
all kinds of destructive things. The first to 
know of it were the soldiers near. They 
could not see it, for it was inside the great 
stone walis, and there were no windows, and 
all was shut up and locked up, and the people 
in charge of the place had gone away. But 
they saw a little curling wreath of smoke come 
out of the air-hole, and they knew well what 
terrible things that meant. It meant fire; and 
fire among powder barrels meant sudden, 
horrible death to them and to all the people 
in the houses round, So they ran for their 
lives, and for the lives of their neighbours, 
giving them the alarm as speedily as they 
could. Every second the explosion might 
occur, and blow the big walls of the fort like 
chaff into the air, turning the town into a 
heap of dead men and ruins. But there was 
one man to whom the alarm was given, who 
went back into his kitchen for his axe, and 
turning out, ran not away from the fort, but 
to it, right to its very door, where he hacked 
and hewed away at it with his axe till 
it fell in. Then he could make his way in- 
side the fort, and faced the blaze which at 
any second might be changed into a terrible 
death. But bravely he seized the loose 
timbers that were ablaze in his arms, dragged 
them to the door, threw them through to a 
man outside—who by this time had come 
thus near, who trampled them under his boots 
on the ground till they were put out—then he 
quickly turned in for some more. Next he saw 
that the fire had got hold of things he could 
not move : the floor was burning, the beams of 
the roof above his head had caught. Even 
the outside of some of the powder barrels 
had actually begun to burn. Then he ob- 
served there was one powder barrel open, 
without any covering whatever, waiting only 
for a single one of the flying sparks to fall on 
it. ‘The chance of putting an end to all this 
seemed very small, still he worked on. He 





doffed his coat and threw it over the mouth 
of the open barrel of powder—it did not quite 
cover it, but he had done his best, and hur. 
riedly turned to scrape the charred parts from 
the barrels that had caught. Outside there 
was a rain-water tub; his helper filled a hat 
with the water, while he carried it in and 
flung it on the burning parts of the roof 
and floor. All this while the air of the place 
was terribly hot and scorching. The smoke 
blistered his eyes, and now scalding steam 
was added to the suffocation. At every breath 
he drew it seemed as if he must be stifled. 
You see what I mean by danger, there was 
danger to that man’s body. But there are 
dangers which destroy the body and dangers 
which destroy the soul. Fear not, said Jesus, 
when He was a man, the danger that can 
destroy the body and after that can do no 
more ; fear danger which can destroy the soul. 
And these kinds of danger were about Him 
thick and strong from very earliest childhood, 
They were in the little merry crowd that 
accompanied us up the street, and in the little 


-girl that sat playing with him on his cushion 


the first time he sat upon his mother’s floor ; 
Iwill speak to you about what these dangers 
were another time. 

What do you think would be the feeling 
of those who for that long ten minutes knew 
that inside that burning powder magazine 
wasaman. The thing they looked for was 
his death. But at length, suffocated, burnt, 
faint, dizzy, almost more dead than alive, he 
came out, and both he and the town were 
saved. But what would have been the case 
had he sat down there, waged no struggle 
and let things take their course? He must 
have perished. Just so, my child, would it 
have been with Jesus in Narazeth. But like 
the man in the fort, he was filled with intense 
earnestness and singleness of purpose. It 
was the joy and passion of His life to live 
as they live in heaven, and please God. 

But the struggle with the customs of Naza- 
reth and victory of Jesus were not crowded 
into one fussy ten minutes. It lasted through 
nearly thirty strong calm years. From quite 
a little boy when He first began to think, and 
feel, and act, to the time when He was a full- 
grown man, it was His constant, peaceful, 
daily conflict. 

And so, my child, the child Jesus knew 
the hardships of a pure heavenly-minded 
child’s life in a wicked world, that He might 
be made perfect through suffering to succour 
and help all the children of the world in 
their love of goodness and their youthful 
struggles to please God. B. WAUGH. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
LORD SHAFTESBURY AND HIS HONOURS, 


TH honours which the Lord Mayor and the City 

of London have recently conferred upon Lord 
Shaftesbury represent a far stronger public opinion 
than do many tributes of the kind. It is now a little 
more than fifty years since Lord Shaftesbury’s first 
Factory Act became law, and from an even earlier 
date he had begun his course of life-long devotion to 


the welfare of the people. One of our great orators, | 


in a passage of noble eloquence, contrasting the con- 
tent of our fellow-countrymen with the social disorders 
abroad, claims with lawful pride a foremost share in 
the long series of legislative measures by which poli- 
tical peace has been secured. Lord Shaftesbury might 
make a very similar boast. Reviewing the enormous 
social improvement of the last half-century, and the 
laws which have produced it, he might, so far as any 
one man can claim these victories as his own, assert 
them to be his, and insist that it was in large measure 
through his efforts that “‘ Content sits basking on the 
cheek of toil.” For in all the great industries of the 
land, in the factory and in the mine, life has been 
made securer and easier through his labour. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of children have been rescued 
from beggary, ignorance, and neglect. Crime and 
poverty have been sensibly diminished. It must have 
cost something to set aside the ambition of social and 
political distinction, but the sacrifice was made, and 
made without reserve; for Lord Shaftesbury has aimed 
higher still—to be a benefactor to his fellow-men, and 
to secure their lasting good. He has always had one 
single motive: the mainspring and central force of 
his life has ever been the love of God; not devotion 
to a doctrinal system, though his own faith may take 
definite form in a creed. That living power has in- 
spired him which is ever working for the redemption 
of our race; and this still keeps him full of hope and 
enthusiasm, even in old age, bidding his fellow-labour- 
ers “ go forward” with the full assurance that the 
Divine strength will be with them. 


~ 


THE LUXURY OF MODERN LIFE. 


The article on the habits of the rich in a recent | 


number of the Vational Review will do good service 
if it should induce people to consider how far they 
themselves are liable to the charge of extravagance, 
and whether they cannot make some salutary change 
in their own way of living. So scathing an indict- 
ment at any rate cannot be set aside with contempt 
as the rant of a professional moralist or a socialist 
agitator. Lady John Manners describes what she 
has seen, and her evidence cannot be called in 
question, The type which she depicts is no doubt ex- 
treme, but even the most casual observer must ac- 
knowledge that expenditure upon eating and drinking, 
fine houses and costly dress, is increasing to an 
enormous extent among all classes of society, and 
that every year sees us farther removed from the 


| simplicity of life at which we should aim, The most 
| astonishing fact is that the nobility of the land should 
acquiesce, and even take the lead in such a change. 
If they had even a little insight they would recognise 
| that this modern extravagance will destroy their own 
| order, and that the rage for luxury will be their ruin ; 


| for rich as our hereditary nobility may be, they cannot 
possibly compete for long with the succession of new 
| millionaires ; and then our social system must de- 
| generate into a plutocracy of the most vulgar kind, in 


| which birth and culture will go for nothing, and 
| mere wealth will be supreme. Self-preservation—to 
| say nothing of higher instincts—should induce our 
leaders to make a stand. But there are other voices 
to which they cannot but listen: the cry of those who 
call for help out of the depths of misery; the sullen 
murmur of discontent, which may swell into a storm, 
if provoked by the display of wanton profusion: the 
danger of social revolution is not imaginary. There 
are higher motives of compassion too, and, as Lady 
John Manners suggests, they are capable of enjoying 
‘¢ the one luxury that never palls—the luxury of doing 
good ;” and this enjoyment*is worth any sacrifice. 


GAMBLING AND DISEASE. 


In an address at a social meeting not long ago the 
Postmaster General asserted on his personal ex- 
perience, that all the serious offences in his depart- 
ment could be traced to two causes, and that but for 
gambling and drinking all grave misdemeanours 
would cease. This testimony confirms the universal 
opinion that gambling takes a man far on the road to 
crime. The British Medical Fournal has been laying 
stress upon another side of the question, and showing 
that the same vice causes an enormous amount of 
disease, and is in fact sapping the foundations of the 
national health. The facts adduced in the article 
will surprise no thoughtful person. All violent ex- 
citement, especially when prolonged through months 
and years, must affect not only the nervous system, 
but all the organs and functions of the human 
organism. Even in its milder forms, when combined 
with amusement, gambling is sure to do harm, for it 
affords no real relaxation, and stimulates instead of 
| soothing the brain. The writer demands the sup- 
pression of gambling, not, as he explains, from 
“ puritanical prejudice,’’ but with the “ firm scientific 
conviction of the mischief that accrues from it.” 
And when medicine speaks in such authoritative 
tones, law will be compelled to listen. 


‘¢PLATFORM WOMEN.” 


Under this text Miss Lonsdale, the biographer of 
‘Sister Dora,’ has just made a vehement attack 
upon women who venture to take part in public life 
and to appear before public meetings. The article 
is not without some ground in facts, but it is remark- 
able how unfair and one-sided is their treatment. Miss 
Lonsdale imagines that all women who speak in public 
hold themselves up for exhibition, and are prompted 
by a morbid love of display. She asserts that they 
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harden in expression and in manner, lose all sense of 
repose, and get an air of antagonism to all the world 
around, Still more appalling does Miss Lonsdale 
seem to consider ‘‘the shudder with which a sensitive, 
highly-wrought, fastidious man,” speaks of ‘‘ that 
dreadful woman.” Doubtless there are such women, 
who, because of unwomanliness of nature, forsake 
the home for the platform. But there are others who 
serve society without neglecting family duties; and 
as to the demoralising effects of public work upon 
such women, to those who know them the idea is 
absurd. Miss Lonsdale, we are sure, has not studied 
the effect of public work upon the manner and the 
expression of Mrs. Fawcett, or Mrs. Butler, or Mrs. 
George S. Reaney. It is unaccountable that she 
should join in the clamour of fashionable and fri- 
volous society against women who are doing a noble 
work in their own way—who at great sacrifice of feel- 
ing are fighting the battle of temperance, are en- 
deavouring to lessen the cruel injustice under which 
women suffer when they have to make their own way 
in the world; and, above all, against those who are 
suffering a social martyrdom in striving to blot from 
the statute-book iniquitous and immoral Acts which 
lend national sanction to sins, and make their prac- 
tice easier and reformation harder. The last is the 
one offence which Society cannot pardon in these 
‘“‘ dreadful women,” but why should Miss Lonsdale 
lend her pure voice to its clamour ? 


ADVICE FROM MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

“Le ceur au métier”’—“ Put your heart into’your 
business ”—was Mr. Armold’s parting exhortation to 
his brother authors who entertained him at New 
York ; a piece of advice unusually plain and practical 
when contrasted with his usual tone of elegant 
persifilage. Confessing that the great public which 
he addresses has never quite comprehended his real 
meaning, and so far as they had comprehended it 
were inclined to dislike it, Mr. Arnold asserted that 
his sole support came from the great literary class, 
who were true to him because he pursued his profes- 
sion of literature in a serious and conscientious spirit. 
Because he realised the dignity of literary work, and 
so did honour to his fellow-workers, his fellow-workers 
honoured him, There is no branch of work in which 
this great truth does not apply. Honest labour is the 
surest title to respect and esteem, whether it be in 
commerce or in literature. And may we not add, that 
the unenlightened public would also honour Mr. 
Arnold, if they could feel that he was as serious in his 
search after truth as he is conscientious as a literary 
artist. 

BOOKS FOR THE NAVVY MISSION. 


If any of our readers happen to have any unused 
books upon their library shelves, they may be glad to 
hear of an excellent way of disposing of them. Some 
years ago several circulating libraries were formed in 
connection with the Navvy Mission, a society that has 
done untold good among the men who make our 
railroads, our reservoirs, our harbours, and our docks ; 
living in constant danger themselves, but making life 





easier for us. When at work, these men are not as 
a rule settled in towns, but live in huts near the 
scene of action, and so are cut off from the ordinary 
means of recreation and improvement. For all that 
they are great readers. Those who know their ways 
tell us that they may be found lying out of doors on 
summer evenings, or shut up inside their cabins on 
wet days or winter evenings, poring over such lite. 
rature as they can obtain. Too often it is coarse, if 
not absolutely pernicious, but these libraries have 
done much to improve the men’s taste. Unfortu- 
nately, books will not last for ever, and while the dul} 
heavy works still lie on the shelves, all the more 
fascinating volumes have been thumbed till they are 
worn away, or have been passed from hand to hand 
till they have been lost sight of. The stock needs 
replenishing, and with books first-rate of their kind; 
with lives of great men like Garfield, and Chinese 
Gordon, works of travel or of natural history, and 
tales sound in tone and morality. In fact, nothing 
really good will come amiss. And what you and 
your children like best, these men will like best too, 
The better a book is, the more valuable it will be. 
Send what you can find—frepaying the carriage, a 
golden rule for all good gifts—to Mrs. Sleight, New. 
ington, Hull. If you have no books, send a small 
money gift instead. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
H.M.S. MIRANDA AT SAMOA, 


It is not often that a war-vessel is turned to pur- 
poses of peace, but a recent visit of the Miranda to 
Samoa seems to have delivered the island from a 
desperate conflict. For some time previously there 
had been a strife for the succession to one of the 
subordinate chiefs, and the rival leaders with their 
followers had been supporting their claims by 
massacre and plunder. When the ship arrived at 
Tangopango, where the strife was keenest, the cap- 
tain was asked to intervene to prevent further blood- 
shed, and this he succeeded in doing with the assist- 
ance of the three resident consuls. The chiefs met 
on board; a formal reconciliation was effected; and 
the rival claimants pledged themselves to abandon 
all hostility, and to submit to the king of the island 
as their sovereign. All concerned are to be con- 
gratulated on so happy a conclusion; and no better 
opportunity could have been found of showing our 
disinterested good-will towards friendly native com- 
munities. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE IN SWEDEN. 


The proposal to hold a conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance at Stockholm has excited an unusual amount 
of excitement, not to say antagonism, in Sweden. 
The Archbishop of Upsala, nine bishops, and several 
professors in the university, with other leading 
members of the Lutheran Church, have signed a 
protest against any such meeting, stating that they 
consider such a conference undesirable, and that they 
will take no part init. The representatives of the 
Alliance, on the other hand, explain that they have 
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acceded to a cordial invitation signed by Churchmen 
and Dissenters in Sweden, though they admit that it 
may not represent the feeling of the majority of the 
Lutheran Church. It is a hard case to decide, and 
must not be judged by the laws we should apply to 
ourselves. Such a conference is a far more important 
event in Sweden than it would be here, or in any 
country where life is active and complex; and if it 
would tend to embitter. the relations of Christian 
Churches in Sweden, it would be areal calamity. 
But the Alliance may safely be left to decide the 
matter, and they are not likely to force themselves on 
a people against its expressed will. 


THE RED CROSS CONVENTION, 


In Europe the “Red Cross Treaty” and the 
“Geneva Convention ” have long been established 
institutions, but it was only recently that the United 
States of America gave in their accession to the 
agreement. Familiar as these names are, a word or 
two of explanation may be acceptable to some for 
whom the terms have no associations and are mere 
names and nothing more. The aim of the men who 
brought about this union of nations for philanthropic 
ends, was to relieve the wounded and so to mitigate 
the horrors of war. The work was not done in a 
moment. It was in 1863 that the first meeting was 
held at Geneva, but only two European powers gave 
official sanction to the proceedings. In the next 
year, after a larger conference, twelve governments, 
including all the European powers except Austria, 
Greece, Russia, and Turkey, with a few of the lesser 
German States, signed a treaty insuring protection to 
field-hospitals and their attendants in time of war, 
and providing for the removal and the safety of the 
wounded, Since that time, experience has shown 
the value of the service rendered by such a conven- 
tion, and twenty-four States have accepted its con- 
ditions, The Red Cross committee, which provides 
relief for the sufferers, has now taken part in six 
great'wars. After the siege of Paris, 10,000 wounded 
men were removed by its workers, and 9,000 soldiers 
were restored to their country who had been cured in 
German hospitals. The movement -has enlisted a 
great band of workers, and has secured that they 
shall work without molestation. The modified form 
of the Swiss Arms adopted by the association as 
their badge, the red cross on a white ground, is a 
graceful tribute to the country which led the way in 
so excellent a work. 


IlIl.— MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


Christian missions influence very many who do not 
accept their teaching, and one must not measure 
their success by avowed and open conversions, In 
Southern India, the Afissionary Herald tells us, the 
Brahmans have been roused from their long apathy 
to make some attempt to improve the condition of 
the most degraded class of their own countrymen. 
They have seen Christian missionaries rescuing the 












Pariah from ignorance and vice; and they are now 
establishing a ‘‘ Native Philanthropic Association for 
the Regeneration of the Pariahs,” and taking up the 
work of charity and education. Till they saw others 
at work, it never entered their heads to bestir them- 
selves, and for centuries the Brahman has looked down 
upon the Pariah as on a level with the beasts. Now 
they have been shamed out of their ignorant indif- 
ference—no slight triumph for the power of Christian 
example. 
MR. MONCURE CONWAY AT HONOLULU. 


Mr. Moncure Conway, who has recently been lec- 
turing without much success in Australia, seems to 
have been greatly disappointed by his experiences at 
Honolulu. He expected, as he admits, to have found 
a people in “ Arcadian innocence”—a term which 
often seems to express an ignorant barbarism—“ guile- 
less children of the sun,” disporting themselves with 
song and dance ; but the vessel stopped there only for 
the Sunday, and he found instead what he describes as 
‘‘a silent city paralyzed by piety,” all the shops shut, 
and the day observed more rigidly than in Scotland 
or Connecticut. He was driven to go to church to 
see the people. It must have been a grievous blow 
to find that when he has succeeded in sweeping the 
“ pietistic plague ”” out of the old world, he will have 
to do his work all over again in the new. In spite of 
his prejudice, however, he was impressed with the 
work he saw, and can hardly have avoided asking 
himself how it comes that a faith which he considers. 
decrepit and outworn is still so full of practical vigour. 
Tested by results, the system which he expounds will 
weigh little against the claims of Christianity ; and it 
is “by their fruits” that creeds, like men, must be 
judged. 

A NEW CONGREGATIONAL CREED. 


The Congregational Churches of America have 
taken a bold step. Seeing that the Savoy Declara- 
tion of 1658 has become obsolete, and does not repre- 
sent the ways in which they express the great truths- 
of their faith, they appointed a committee of twenty- 
five well-khown ministers to confer together and draw 
up anew creed. They have done their work and 
given the result to the world. The creed is simple 
in form, and broad in feeling. It contains only 
twelve articles, and these are clear and concise. No 
one is bound to accept it ; for it represents not what a 
man must believe to be a Congregationalist, but what 
in the judgment of the committee Congregationalists 
actually do believe. ‘It is history, not law.” Again, 
while it holds fast to the great doctrines of our faith, 
it leaves men to explain the facts in their own way. 
It states no theory of Inspiration or of the Atonement, 
and does not crush each soul into one mould under 
the weight of authority. A form for the admission 
of members into the Church has been added to the 
Creed, perfect of its kind. There is nothing in it 
which a child could not understand, and, as Dr. 
Abbott says, “it opens the door of the fold to the 
lambs who have. been too often barred out by the- 
ology.” There is no surer test of a creed than this = 
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does the creed make it hard or easy for the children 
to come near to Christ ? If it keeps them away, it is 
self-condemned. 


A LEPER ASYLUM IN NORTHERN INDIA. 


In a recent number of the Chronicle of the London 
Missionary Society there is a most interesting account 
of the Leper Asylum at Almora, the chief town of 
the Province of Kumaon, in Northern India. It is 
one of those monuments of Christian benevolence 
which would remain if English rule came to an end 
in India to-morrow, testifying that in recent days at any 
rate ours has not been a reign of oppression andcruelty. 
The asylum was originally founded by private bene- 
ficence, but was transferred to the Mission in 1851. 
The number of its inmates has risen from twenty-five 
to one hundred and twenty, but at the present time is 
one hundred and nine. It was only after years of 
Evangelistic labour that the results of the work began 
to appear; but about twelve years ago some of the 
lepers desired to receive Christian baptism, and since 
then they have been followed by one hundred and 
eighty men and women. Their suffering state and 
their freedom from the ties of caste naturally make 
these unhappy people more disposed to listen to 
Christian teaching, but the greatest care is taken to 
put no pressure or constraint upon them, and if they 
are received into the Church it is by their own desire 
and after a period of serious probation. The value of 
this benevolent work can only be realised by those 
who can contrast the terrible poverty and want of 
lepers in other parts of India with the comparative 
comfort of the Asylum. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 


The death of the Duke of Albany has touched the 
very heart of the nation. So sudden a blow, and at 
the very time when all serious cause for anxiety seemed 
to have been removed, has intensified the universal 
regret. Dean Stanley’s beautiful lines to the “ Un- 
travelled Traveller,” have gained a new pathos ; once 
again the weary feet have trodden “The pathway 
to the realms of Death.” But now they return no 
more. The long years of suffering are at an end; 
the pilgrimage of pain has reached its close. In the 
hour of death the heart dwells first upon what the 
prince was, upon his patience, his gentleness, his 
courage, and all the affection he inspired ; the thought 
of what he might have been comes later. That his 
life, if spared, would have shaped itself to ends of 
noble service is certain. Pain and weakness had kept 
him for long in comparative retirement, but had so 
matured his mind that during the last few years, on 
more than one occasion, his words had impressed the 
nation as the utterances of an earnest and lofty spirit, 
supremely anxious for the good of the people among 
whom he held so high a place. All that he said 
bore the impress of personal conviction, and was 
inspired with a generous enthusiasm for the 
good and the true. What great hopes rest in 





that early grave! But there are others who have 
lost still more. All the tenderest sympathy of a 
nation is with the mourners: with the royal widow, 
to whom none can restore her son; with the young 
wife in her bitter loneliness ; with the darkened and 
desolate home. Thank God that if no door can be 


closed against the angel of death, there is none, 
however high or however humble, where the Divine 
consolation and peace will not enter and abide, 


SAMUEL BOWLY. 


Just two years ago Mr. Bowly’s friends were 
uniting to congratulate him on having reached his 
eightieth year and to do honour to a life spent in 
noble service to his fellow-men. His earlier years 
were spent in the great struggle against slavery, his 
later life in the crusade against drink; and so from 
first to last he was a true champion of moral and 
social freedom. Now he rests from his work on 
earth, He has escaped from the weakness and weari- 
ness of age to the immortality of strength and bles. 
sedness which awaits all the Father’s loyal servants 
on the other side of death. And though that other 
world into which he has passed is all encircled by 
mystery, we are sure that God has noble service there 
for his children to do, and that in ways unknown to 
us they can help forward the final victory over evil. 
The grand enthusiasm for righteousness which en- 
nobled the lives of saintly souls on earth will never 
sink to passionless indifference in heaven. 


BISHOP MARTENSEN. 


The boundaries of language and race are being 
obliterated by new forces of intellectual and moral 
sympathy, and though even the name of Bishop 
Martensen was unknown to the great masses of our 
fellow-countrymen, they have shared in the wealth of 
his Christian thought ; for their teachers were taught 
by him. The Danish Church has lost its head, and 
the Christian Church throughout all lands has lost 
one of its wisest masters. For the greater part of his 
long life Dr. Martensen has been conspicuous before 
the world as a great Christian philosopher. He has 
shown that in these days the faith we hold may still 
claim a philosophic foundation and logical con- 
sistency, and that it is no unsystematic creation of 
visionary and vague enthusiasm. He could combat 
rationalism with its own weapons, and meet his assail- 
ants on their own ground ; but the depth of his own 
religious experience taught him that the ultimate 
basis of faith lay deeper still, and beyond the reach of 
reason, in the personal consciousness of the Divine ; 
for he was a mystic, if mysticism is the power of man 
to hear the voice of God speaking to his soul. But 
his mysticism did not make him unpractical, The 
deep things of the spiritual world did not blind him 
to the duties of the present. If he studied the 
“ Dogmas of Christianity,” his work on ‘ Christian 
Ethics ” was nobler still, and will remain as his 
abiding monument. His power will not perish with 
him ; for great thoughts do not feel the touch of 
death, 





CAROLA. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AUTHOR OF “ JESSICA’s FIRST PRAYER,” 
‘“‘LITTLE MEG’S CHILDREN,’’ ETC, 


CHAPTER XXV.—A NEW LANDLORD. 


HE cloud that settled on the Grange at 
Hazelmount when Carola left it still 
brooded over it. Philip Arnold had grown 
gloomy, and almost morose ; the boyish tender- 
ness of his manner towards his mother had 
passed into reserve, and he no longer came 
in from the farm or the market with a budget 
of cheery gossip to tell her. He continued 
always dutiful and gentle to her, with a re- 
strained affection; but there was not the 
open confidence of former days between 
them. He could not speak of the one sub- 
ject closest to his heart. They never men- 
tioned Carola, though they were always 
thinking of her, and this silence made it diffi- 
cult to speak freely on any other subject. 
They were drifting apart ; yet who was to 
blame? Mrs. Arnold could fully justify her- 
self—for what other mother could consent to 
let her son marry a girl springing from the 
very dregs of the people? The innate and 
hereditary vice had passed over Carola won- 
drously ; but who could say it might not 
come out in her children, and their old 


family be brought to open and flagrant 
shame in the next generation? Besides all 
this, Carola’s own name was branded. All 
the county had heard or read of that terrible 
trial of Lumley’s murderer, in which she had 
been forced to disclose the degradation of 


her girlhood. It was possible for a human 
being to enter into the kingdom of heaven 
and yet be unfit to be received into a family 
like theirs. Mrs, Arnold did not put it to 
herself in so many words, but there was a 
dim consciousness that this was the real view 
of the case. Philip ought to feel that it was 
a sin to pine after the impossible, and she 
herself must shake off this dead weight, 
under which her soul seemed to cleave unto 
the dust, and be no longer able to lift itself 
up into such communion with God as it had 
once enjoyed. 

But some months after Philip’s vain visit 
to London, in half-hearted search after 
Carola, an event took place at Hazelmount 
which was altogether unexpected. Mrs. 
Stewart, the absentee owner of Hazelmount 
Park, died abroad, leaving Hazelmount to 
her nephew, Captain Bentley, who was an 
utter stranger to them all, The Hall had 


been shut up for several years, and Mr. 
XII—24 





Arnold, as the agent for the estate, had held 
a position of unusual authority and influence. 
But now the new landlord came down imme- 
diately after his aunt’s death and took formal 
possession, remaining at the Hall, which he 
quickly filled with a retinue of servants from 
London, and ‘very soon afterwards he an- 
nounced to Mr. Arnold his intention of 
making one of his own people the agent for 
the estate. 

“ He’s a man with a stubborn will of his 
own,” said Mr. Arnold musingly, after he 
had told his wife of this fresh arrangement, 
“and it will lead him into difficulties that he 
doesn’t foresee. He has served all his tenants 
with notice to quit, even me; and there are 
some that will leave their farms on his hands, 
and he’ll have to take a lower rent for them, 
and maybe get a set of poor men that will 
starve the ground. He has as good a set of 
tenants as any in the county, and his rents are 
high. Why can’t he let well alone?” 

“We could never quit our farm,” replied 
Mrs. Arnold. 

“Oh no, no!” he said with a hearty laugh ; 
“ it’s a mere matter of form. Think of turn- 
ing Arnold of Hazelmount away! It’s only 
a step towards taking a fresh valuation, and 
our farm is worth double what it was thirty 
years ago. But he’ll give me nothing to com- 
pensate for the time and toil and money I’ve 
put into the soil.” 

“We can afford it?” she asked anxiously. 

“Oh, ay!” he answered, “I don’t say 
we can’t pay double rent; but there are 
other tenants that won’t, and it will make a 
difference to the country-side if we get a lot 
of new neighbours. And it will make it 
heavier by-and-by for Philip; and who knows 
what Philip’s son may have to pay by the 
time it comes into his hands ?” 

“You are looking far ahead,” said Philip, 
with a sad smile. 

“No farther than my grandfather looked,” 
he continued. “If old families like ours 
don’t look ahead they must go to the wall 
sooner or later. It seems to me when I 
come across an Arnold in the parish-regis- 
ters three hundred years back, that he must 
have had some thought of me when he 
was alive. Ay, and the old fruit-trees in the 
orchard and the filbert-hedge in the garden 
were planted by men who knew they were 
planting them for us, not for themselves. I’ve 
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grafted many a tree myself, thinking of my 
grandchildren and their children, God bless 
them! And I hope you will do the same, 
Philip, and hand on the old unblemished 
name; for ‘a good name is better than great 
riches.’ I’ve only one great joy in store for 
me now, and that’s to see your son laid in 
the old cradle you were rocked in, and me 
before you. I never knew a joy like that, 
when I saw your little head lying there.” 

There was great commotion throughout 
the whole neighbourhood. Those tenants 
who thought themselves over-rented pre- 
pared to quit their farms ; but Mr. Armold 
did not take much thought of the insecurity 
of his own position. He could not believe 
in it being insecure. He was ready to pay a 
double rent, if it came to that. And when 
the rent-day came he went down to the inn 
at the nearest village, where he had been 
used to receive the rents for Mrs. Stewart, 
and paid his own to Captain Bentley’s new 
agent. 

“You are prepared to give up possession 
of the Grange next Christmas, Mr. Arnold?” 
said the agent in a business-like tone. 

“ Give up the Grange!” he repeated. 

“ The Grange, to be sure,” said the agent. 

“Give it up?” he asked in a puzzled 
tone. 

“Yes,” answered the agent curtly; “ Cap- 
tain Bentley has another tenant to put in.” 

“It’s a mistake,” said Mr. Arnold in a voice 
which he forced to be steady: “ we’ve been 
at the Grange these three hundred years ; all 
the country knows it. I am ready to pay 
any rent Captain Bentley pleases, and there 
is not a better farmer in the county, though 
I say it myself.” 

“You are a tenant farmer?” said the 


agent. 
“To be sure,” he replied. 


“ Then your landlord chooses to do what’ 


he likes with his own,” he continued, “ and 
he has promised the Grange to an old friend 
of his, who has been of service to him many 
a time. He has promised it to me. You 
will give up possession at Christmas.” 

“T cannot!” exclaimed Mr. Arnold; “it 
would kill me. I must see Captain Bentley 
myself.” 

“You can see him, of course,” replied the 
agent, “ but it will make no difference.” 

The old farmer turned away, and walked 
steadily out of the room, and through the as- 
sembly of smaller tenants in the adjoining 
hall, but he could see none of their familiar 
faces clearly for the mist that was in his eyes. 
He called sharply to the ostler to bring his 








horse, and when his old friends asked him if he 
was not going to stay for the rent-day dinner, 
at which he had always presided, he made 
no answer. He did not hear that any one 
spoke to him. In a stupor of bewilderment 
he rode slowly homewards, up the steep 
roads that climbed to the top of Hazelmount. 
Leave Hazelmount! He could see himself 
a little lad running at his father’s side along 
this road, and he could see Philip a little lad 
running at his side. There had never been 
a time when there had not been an Arnold 
and his son. He checked his horse at the 
gate of one of his large fields, and looked 
across it till the tears filled his eyes. It did 
not seem to him that it was he who had sown 
the corn springing up in those furrows, so 
much as those forefathers of his. How many 
seed-times and harvests had found them there? 
He could almost see a band of shadowy men 
passing through the field, each one carrying 
on the work of the one who had gone before 
him—so long a line of good men and true, 
and he was to be the last of them! This 
was a worse thing to befall them than if Philip 
had married Carola. 

For there was this bitterness in his grief: 
no one would feel as he did. His wife had 
not always dwelt in Hazelmount ; and once 
Philip had spoken of a wish to emigrate, if by 
that means he could marry Carola. The lad 
loved her better than his forefathers and their 
old home. 

At last he roused himself and went on, 
turning into the great kitchen when he reached 
the house, and sitting down, pallid and trem- 
bling, in the old chimney-corner. His be- 
dimmed eyes roamed round the place. There 
was not a crack in the quarried floor, or a 
rafter in the roof, that was not familiar to him. 
Up yonder, swung to the central beam, hung 
the old oak cradle, with “God bless thee” 
carved on the head of it, in which he had 
hoped to see Philip watching his sleeping 
son, as he had himself watched Philip in his 
babyhood. The heavy, well-scoured table: at 
which his workmen ate and drank ; the settle 
where they sat warmly on winter nights ; the 
wide old chimney with a huge fire always 
roaring in the grate; these things were dearer 
tohim than he knew. He could not leave 
them.’ ; 

Mrs. Arnold’s indignation and incredulity 
partly reassured him. It was ridiculous, she 
urged, that a mere upstart like Captain Bentley 
could uproot an old family like theirs. The 
whole country would rise up against such 
injustice and tyranny, and the force of publie 
resentment would bring him to reason. He 
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would not like to be sent to Coventry by all 
his fellow-landowners. It could never be 
that the Arnolds of Hazelmount should be 
turned off their farm as if they were poverty- 
stricken, unthrifty, or unskilful farmers. 

But it was not long before they discovered 
that Captain Bentley was resolved to have 
his own way if it set the whole country against 
him. The neighbouring gentry and the clergy 
took up the matter warmly, and representa- 
tions were made, by the most influential per- 
sons in the county, to the new comer at 
Hazelmount of the cruelty and injustice of 
driving so old a family from their ancient 
birthplace. Captain Bentley replied that he 
was not a sentimental man, and he should 
take his stand on his legal rights. The farm 
was his, and the Arnolds must go. 

The blow fell scarcely less heavily on the 
village than on the farmstead. The people, 
too, belonged to the soil; if they quitted it, 
it would be like uprooting their very lives, 
yet how could they live and work under a 
new master? Even the children, from the 
first dawn of their memory, had been accus- 
tomed to toddle up tothe farm-house kitchen 
for their wages, receiving a penny or two from 
the hand of either the master or the mistress, 
and learning to feel that they were born their 
servants. Old men and women could talk of 
little else but of by-gone Arnolds, who were 
lying peacefully at rest amid generations of 
by-gone labourers in the parish churchyard. 
What would become of them when their old 
master had gone away, and a new man ruled 
in his stead? Hazelmount would be scarcely 
like a home to them, though their own cot- 
tages remained. But who could tell how long 
these humble homes would be left untouched 
by change? Mr. Arnold’s successor was 
already known, and disliked. He would 
probably bring labourers and servants of his 
own choice ; and they, also, would be turned 
adrift to seek new dwelling-places on strange 
lands, 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE OLD MASTER. 


“FATHER, there is no hope,” said Philip, 
after seeing the lord-lieutenant of the county, 
who had made the question a matter of per- 
sonal favour from Captain Bentley, and had 
been refused ; ‘‘ we shall have to go.” 

“ Yes,” answered the old farmer with bowed 
head, and in a broken voice. 

“ Where would you like to go best?” asked 
Philip. 

“ve no care for anything,” he replied. 
“Tt’s no use thinking of an old stump of a 
tree like me. Go where you like, Phil, and 





carry me with you for the little time I shall 
live.” 

“T do not wish to be a tenant-farmer again,” 
said Philip,.“‘ and there’s no land to be bought 
in England. If you could but make up your 
mind with me, now we must quit Hazelmount, 
to go and buy a place for ourselves in America, 
no landlord could turn us out again. Let us 
make another Hazelmount altogether our 
own. There are places as fertile as this, and 
as beautiful as this. You shall found a family 
instead of being the last of one,” 

“You mean to marry, then?” said Mr. 
Arnold, whilst his mother listened anxiously 
for Philip’s answer. She could find him a 
wife to go out with him—a daughter-in-law 
after her own heart—if he would but make up 
his mind to marry. 

“Yes,” said Philip, “ if I can find Carola. 
Don’t think I have ever forgotten her. But 
you will not be afraid of anybody knowing 
her history there; and there will be no old 
house for her happiness and mine to be 
sacrificed to. Mother, if I cannot marry 
Carola I will never marry. She is the only 
woman I have ever loved, or can love ; there 
is nothing in herself that you can find fault 
with. Father, you would be glad to see 
Carol my wife ?” 

** Ay, my lad!” he answered, “as glad asI 
could be about anything; but nothing will 
gladden me again.” 

“Mother?” said Philip in a pleading voice. 

“‘ If it must be, it must be,” she replied with 
tears in her eyes; “ but, oh, Philip, you might 
have done so much better! Still, if we leave 
England it will not signify so much ; and she 
was a good'girl, I own.” 

It was a grudging consent; yet Philip ex- 
pected nothing more. His own trouble at 
leaving Hazelmount had been deep and poig- 
nant, but this hope had been lying secretly 
at the root of it, and now his spirits rose 
again. The prospect before him brightened 
—to be himself a landowner, to build a new 
house altogether his own, and to see a family 
growing up around him, free and independent 
of landlords, was a future better in his eyes 
than the carrying on of the name of Arnold 
of Hazelmount. But there was very much 
to be done. At Christmas they must quit 
the old place, and no arrangements had yet 
been made. He must start for America im- 
mediately to find a suitable spot for founding 
their new home ; and Carola must be traced, 
and her consent won. It was not altogether 
a fresh plan to him, and he had already pro- 
vided himself with some important informa- 
tion concerning lands in the United States, 
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but he had scarcely hoped to get his parents 
to agree upon leaving England. Now there 
was no time to be lost. 

The news soon spread through Hazelmount, 
and all the villagers came up to the great 
kitchen to ask if it was true, and to talk the 
matter over with their masters. The last 
harvest was ready to be gathered in, but he, 
the last Arnold, would be absent. It seemed 
impossible that it could be true. The gather- 
ing under the old raftered roof was a mournful 
one; the men looked downcast and sullen, 
and all the women were weeping. The oldest 
among them, Jack Windybank’s father, an 
aged man, over eighty years of age, stood in 
their midst, leaning on a strong and rugged 
thorn-stick, with his white head shaken and 
palsied, and with a tear or two slowly stealing 
down his furrowed face. But he was the first 
to speak, in a slow and laboured utterance, 
whilst all the young folk kept a profound 
silence. 

“ Maister,” he said, “‘ we’ve been talkin’ over 
this thing among oursens ; and it’s a deadly 
bitter shame. The land’s yourn and ourn 
more than hisn that has niver done a day’s 
work for it, or on it. There’s niver been a 
time, maybe from the creation, when there 
wasn’t Arnolds o’ Hazelmount; ay! and 
Windybanks, and Foxes, and Cartwrights, 
and the whole lot on us; and there niver 
were a Bentley afore, and he con turn us 
out. wi’ a word. I conna’ say, ‘God bless 
him !’” 

‘* No, no!” cried all the men, “it’s the con- 
trary o’ that.” 

“But they dunna’ want to turn we labourers 
out,” continued the old man; “no, no! 
there’s work as we can do, and we know the 
lie o’ the land and all about the crops it ’ill 
bear best ; and they’d keep we on a bit to 
serve their turn. But a new maister ’udn’t 
suit us ; and what we’ve got to say, me and 
all the men, ay! and all the women too, if 
Arnolds o’ Hazelmount go, we go. Choose 
all as are any good to yo’, maister, and they’re 
ready to pack off and go away with yo’. 
Maister Philip says as he'll make a new 
Hazelmount in Ameriky; but there couldn’ 
be no real Hazelmount wi’out Windybanks, 
and Foxes, and Cartwrights, and the rest 
on us.” 

Mr. Arnold had buried his face in his hands 
as if he could not look at his old work-people ; 
but Philip answered the palsied old man. 

“‘ But, Richard,” he said kindly, “ it would 
never do for you to try to go so faraway from 
home.” 

“* Ay, ay!” he interrupted, “ I’m too far on 





i’ years; but niver yo’ think on me, Maister 
Philip, It conna’ be long afore I find my 
lodgin’ in the grave ; and I’ll just wait about 
here till the time comes. And if Captain 
Bentley drives me away from Hazelmount, 
anyhow, there’s the workhouse, and they’re 
bound to find me shelter there. But my son 
Jack and his wife and family’s ready to go 
wi’ yo’. And we're all o’ one mind. Yo’ 
conna’ make a real Hazelmount wi’out us; 
but, Lord love yo’, if we Windybanks, and 
Foxes, and Cartwrights, and the rest on us 
go along with yo’, the old maister ’ill soon 
feel himself at home out yonder.” 

Old Richard Windybank came to a sudden 
pause, for the sound of his master’s heavy 
sobs broke in upon his speech. For some 
moments there was no other sound to be 
heard, but when Mrs. Arnold laid her arm 
fondly on her husband’s bowed neck there 
burst a storm of weeping and lamenting such 
as Hazelmount had never known before, 
There had been sorrow and grief caused by 
the death of many an Arnold, but, however 
well-beloved these had been, there had always 
been an Arnold to fill the vacant place. But 
this calamity was about to depopulate the 
village ; half the homes would be forsaken for 
ever, and the ancient circle of neighbourhood 
and friendship was about to be broken up. 
Those who went away must leave many a 
friend behind them, and those who stayed 
must lose more than, half of what made life 
happy for them. It was an undreamed-of, 
an unmeasured catastrophe. 

“You must not decide, any of you,” said 
Philip, after awhile, in a faltering voice ; “not 
until 1 am in America. I am going there at 
once to seek a place, and I’ll send you word 
faithfully what your chances will be, and what 
profit or loss it would be to you all; and, 
then, if you will come with us, why! it will 
make it like a real home to us, my father 
and mother and me ; and we will do our best 
for you all; and it shall never be forgotten 
that you left England for our sakes. But 
leave us now, for my father cannot speak a 
word to you.” 

Slowly the people took their departure, 
shaking their heads sadly as they spoke of 
their old master. ‘ 

“ He’s breakin’ his heart,” said old Richard 
Windybank, “and nought as we con do 'ill 
mend it. Mark my words, he wunna’ live to 
quit Hazelmount ; and we'll lay him wi’ his 
forefathers. But Maister Philip, he’s got all 
his wits about him, and a high spirit he has. 

So Philip went his way just before the 
ingathering of the harvest began, but he could 
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not start for America until he had made some 
inquiries after Carola. Hehad always reckoned 
upon being able to find her through the ad- 
dress given at the Bank of England when she 
applied for the interest of her money in the 
Consols, and he made’application through a 
solicitor in London for this address. But 
the reply was that no dividend had been 
claimed for the last year and a half, and that 
the old address of Matthias Levi still stood 
on the books. There was no time for him 
to pursue his search personally ; and with a 
heavy heart, and with his hopes cast down, 
Philip set out in quest of a new Hazelmount 
on the other side of the Atlantic; for what 
would a new home be to him, even if it was 
absolutely his own land, if Carola did not 
share it ?” 


CHAPTER XXViI.—A NIGHT-WATCH. 


Carota had been a year in the hospital, 
but she had not kept count of the weeks and 
months. The seasons made but little differ- 
ence in the landscape surrounding it, except 
in the length of the days and nights ; yet she 
had not missed very much their pleasant 
changes. All her time was so much occu- 
pied, and her hands were so full of work, that 
she had no thought to give to other things. 
She had not taken the trouble to apply for 
her little income, for all her wants were sup- 


plied, and she had no leisure to spend upon 
herself. For the first month she had worked 
as a servant merely, cooking, or scrubbing 
floors, or washing linen as Sister Elizabeth 


ordered her. But before long she was em- 
ployed as a nurse, and displayed so much 
ready tact, and patience, and trustworthiness, 
that she soon found herself on constant duty 
in the wards. Next to teaching children this 
was a work she would have chosen for her- 
self; yet now and then her spirit fainted a 
little within her, for she saw only the sorrow 
and suffering there is in life. It was a sur- 
gical hospital ; and most of the patients who 
came in were working-men who had met 
with accidents in the pits or at the furnaces ; 
and many a sad sight she had to witness 
without yielding to any outward expression 
of her natural tenderness. Yet before many 
months were over, if Sister Elizabeth could 
not be present at any operation, it was 
Carola, with her steady nerves, and strong, 
gentle touch, and watchful eye, whose help 
was called for, both by the surgeons and the 
patients, 

The evening was the time Carola loved 
most, when the patients had had their tea, 
and the wards were quietly gliding into the 


stillness of night. She could then sing or 
read aloud to the poor sufferers, until some 
of them fell asleep, and the rest were soothed 
into patient endurance of their pains. She 
was pacing to and fro one night, carrying in 
her arms a little child who had been badly 
burnt, when Sister Elizabeth softly opened 
the door. The lights had been turned low, 
and the fire was a heap of glowing embers 
only, and Carola was passing slowly down 
the ward, followed by the peaceful and wist- 
ful eyes of the patients lying on the beds, for 
she was singing in a low clear tone, and they 
joined their feeble and quavering voices with 
hers. She had sung the same verse two or 
three times— 
“‘ But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed ; 
Nor how dark was the night that the Lord passed 
through 
Ere He found His sheep that was lost. 
Out in the desert He heard its cry, 
Sick and helpless, and ready to die.”’ 

“Tt will be a hard thing for the men to 
spare her, even for a few days,” thought 
Sister Elizabeth. But she called Carola 
away, and sent in the night-nurse. A tele- 
gram had come from a friend of hers, a 
doctor in a country place forty miles away, 
begging her to send him the best nurse she 
had by the next train. There was not much 
time for preparation, and Carola had to 
hasten. 

It was a small and lonely station, lit up bv 
a flickering oil lamp, and the train only 
dropped a slip carriage there as it whirled 
on through the night. There was no one 
on the platform but the station-master, and 
the doctor, who was waiting anxiously for 
her arrival, and who hurried her into his 
carriage and ordered his coachman to go on 
as quickly as he could. It was a drive of 
more than an hour, during which the doctor 
was reading by the light of a carriage-lamp ; 
and it was not until they passed through 
some lodge-gates that he addressed her. 

“ Are you used to the sight, of frightful 
accidents ?” he asked. 

““We have bad ones at Netherton Hos- 
pital, sir,” she answered. 

“I want a nurse who will be obedient 
and watchful,” he went on: “ this patient of 
mine was shot yesterday, accidentally, of 
course, and it will depend upon you as 
much as upon me whether we can pull him 
through. I suppose Sister Elizabeth has 
confidence in you.” 

“‘T have been with her since last Sep- 
tember,” Carola replied. “I will be obedient 
and watchful. I think you may trust in me, 
sir.” 
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book, until they reached the door of a hall, 


in which a single light was burning. Carola 


followed the doctor through long and silent 
passages to a room but dimly lighted. A 
woman, who was evidently only a house- 
keeper, welcomed her appearance warmly, 
and led her to the side of the bed on which 
the patient was lying. 

It was a long and anxious night. The 
doctor lay down in the adjoining room, ready 
to be called at a moment’s notice ; and the 
housekeeper soon fell asleep in an easy- 
chair. But it was Carola’s duty to sit beside 
the bed, with her eyes fastened on the half- 
concealed face of the stranger, sunk in stupor, 
and possibly passing away into death. It 
was the first time she had been called away 
from her tranquil home in the hospital, and 
she was excited. There was no fear of any 
drowsiness coming over her; this one thing 
she had to do, to see that no change took 
place in the patient she was watching, that 
he made no movement which might disturb 
the bandiges about his head. This great 
and silet:t house in which she was must be 
somewl.ere in the very heart of the country, 
for they had passed through no town and 
only one small village on their way to it. 
She knew nothing; not even the name of 
this apparently dying man, whose life seemed 
to hang upon her watchfulness and care. 
The room was large and lofty and hand- 
somely furnished; he must be a rich man, 
but there was not a friend or relative near him. 
There was no face looking in, silently and 
anxiously, from time to time, as if any one 
cared whether he lived or died. 

The dawning of the day was scarcely per- 
ceptible through the thick curtains ; and it 
was broad sunlight before the doctor set her 
free from her post, and bade her get the rest 
she needed before being called upon to watch 
again. The housekeeper led her to a room 
near at hand, and as soon as she was left 
alone, Carola drew aside the curtain to look 
out on the freshness of the early morning. 
But what familiar landscape was this that 
stretched far and wide before her? Was 
she back in her little cottage at Hazelmount? 
for there lay the great plain sloping up to 
the distant horizon, with its clusters of trees 
all touched with autumn tints ; and its yellow 
corn-fields just ripe for the harvest, as they 
were three years ago. Three years ago? 
Nay, three centuries of years. Could this 
indeed be Hazelmount? She opened the 
window, and leaning through, looked across 


“Good!” he said, turning again to his 





across it to the school-house; and there was 
the school-house itself, and the empty rick. 
yard behind it, and beyond that the ivy-clad 
gable of the Grange. Yes; she had been 
brought back to Hazelmount. 

All that lost and happy past rushed back 
upon her like a flood. Oh! how.she had 
loved them all! What a real home she had 
found there! She saw as if a flash of lightning 
glanced across the future, that the hospital 
could never be as full and true a home, with 
the patients dwelling only a little while under 
her care, and then making way in endless 
succession to fresh cases. Her heart yearned 
towards the peaceful little village with the 
longing of home-sickness. Yet they must 
not discover that she was here, so near 
to them ; for now she knew a little more of 
the world, she felt that they had acted accord- 
ing to its dictates in considering her un- 
worthy of a place in their midst. 

This house then must be Hazelmount Hall, 
which had been closed for years; and pro- 
bably there would be no one in it who would 
recognise her in her nurse’s cap and uniform. 
But it would not be right to quit her post 
because there was the risk of being known. 
Sister Elizabeth confided the most dangerous 
cases to hercare ; and this stranger was com- 
mitted to her charge as a trained nurse. 
Ought she to leave him because she was 
afraid of meeting again those who had 
despised and rejected her? 

Carola shed a few tears, very sorrowful 
ones. But tears were a luxury not permitted 
in the narrow path of duty. It was right 
now that she should sleep, and recruit the 
strength she had devoted to the service of 
the feeble. She whispered to herself the 
Lord’s Prayer, for these were the very words 
her Lord had bidden her to say ; and when 
she was too weary or too troubled to utter 
any other, she could remember them. Ina 
few minutes she was sleeping a tranquil and 
unbroken sleep. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—SISTER CAROLA. 


Ir was evening when she resumed her 
post at Captain Bentley’s side. There was 
still danger, but it was less imminent, and 
the doctor told her she might allow him to 
talk a little if he seemed inclined. For some 
hours she sat reading beside a shaded lamp, 
glancing often at her patient, with her ear 
intent for any stir or whisper. Towards 
midnight he made an effort to move, and she 
was beside him instantly. 

“Ts the danger past?” he whispered. 





the hazy park. Yonder was the path leading 


“ Almost,” she answered ; “ you have only 
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to keep quite quiet, and trust in me. The 
doctor is still in the house ; and if there is 
any need I will call him.” 

Shall I be blind ?” he asked. 

“ We cannot tell yet,” she replied, “ but I 
have seen many men far worse injured than 
you get ‘well, and go to work again. You 
might have been killed on the spot; and now 
the danger is nearly over.” 

“T’d almost sooner have died than be 


. maimed and blind,” he said; “and yet per- 


haps it is better to be a live dog than a dead 
lion, as they say. Is that true?” 

“TI don’t know,” she replied, “ but for my- 
self I know that if I live, I live unto the 
Lord ; and ‘if I die, I die unto the Lord: 
living or dying I am the Lord’s.” 

There was a ring of gladness in her voice 
which made it pleasant to his ear, but her 
words sounded to him almost like a foreign 
language. He lay quite still after the’effort 
of speaking ; but he was conscious that she 
did not move away, that she stood near him 
ready to perform any service ; and there was 
a feeling of security in being thus carefully 
watched. If anything went wrong this quiet, 
silvery-tongued nurse would’ see it at once. 
His brain was clear now, and he could recall 
his accident, and all that passed before it. 
But was it an accident? There was enough 
hatred of him, hatred kindled altogether by 


himself, to make it not impossible that he 
had been shot at. He thought of the fami- 
lies about to quit their homes and emigrate 
to strange lands, who felt that it was he who 


was driving them away. He had been a 
hard, selfish, and tyrannical landlord; and 
no wonder if one of them had shot him from 
behind a hedge. 

“Do you know how it happened?” he 
inquired, after so long a pause that Carola 
thought he had fallen asleep again. 

“You were out shooting in the Long 
Coppice,” she answered, speaking very de- 
liberately, “ and you were crushing through 
the underwood with your gun loaded, and a 
branch caught the trigger. There was no 
one with you but Tudor, the gamekeeper.” 

“Do you think anybody out of Hazel- 
mount would do it?” he asked. 

“Oh, no, no! that is impossible,” she 
answered. 

“They hate me,” he muttered. 

“Why ?” asked Carola. 

“T’ve turned the Arnolds out of their old 
farm,” he said, in troubled accents, “and 
half the villagers are leaving with them. 
Young Arnold is gone to America to buy a 
place there. Oh, they hate me bitterly enough.” 





Carola listened with passionate astonish- 
ment. The Arnolds leaving the Grange ; 
the place which seemed as if it belonged 
to them by right! What right could this 
stranger have, a man unknown to all of 
them, to drive them away from the home 
that had belonged to them from time imme- 
morial? Oh, the pain and the heart-breaking 
misery of it! And she could do nothing. 
For first always in the movements of her eager 
heart came the instinct of helping; and if that 
was unsatisfied, as it must be now, her own 
pain was great. She would need no book to 
keep her awake to-night ; her brain was too 
full of thoughts for reading. 

“Who are you?” inquired Captain Bent- 
ley at last. “ I do not know your voice.” 

“‘T am a nurse from Netherton Hospital,” 
she answered, “and there they call me Sister. 
But they are all poor people, and you had 
better call me Nurse.” 

For in the bitterness of her resentment 
she did not wish to hear him call her by so 
dear a name. He was doing evil to those 
she loved; and how could she look upon 
him, as she had trained herself to look upon 
the wounded work-people brought to her 
from their dangerous occupations, as brothers 
injured in the battle of life ? 

“T had a sister once,” he said sadly ; “she 
was the last creature who cared a straw for 
me.” 

How desolate the words sounded! Carola 
looked down on him with pitying eyes ; for 
the thought of the dreary future which lay 
before him passed vividly through her mind. 
If he indeed recovered it would be as a 
maimed and disfigured man, almost blind, 
from whom all the pride of life had departed. 
If he had secured no one’s love in the past 
there was little hope for the time to come. 
Her heart melted in pity towards him. 

“T care for you,” she said, “and I am 
nursing you as carefully as a sister could.” 

“‘ But you are paid for it,” he replied. 

“Not as you think,” she answered; “I 
shall have none of the money you pay to the 
hospital. But of course He who sent me will 
pay me.” 

“ That is what I said,” he muttered ; “that 
makes all the difference.” 

“ But you do not understand,” she said, in 
a joyous tone ; ‘‘ He who sent me to you is 
my Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It was a long time since that name had 
fallen upon his ear; so long that he had to 
go back to his boyhood and childhood for 
memories of it. He had heard it chiefly at 
Christmas and Easter ; and the recollection 
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of holidays was principally associated with 
it. They were pleasant times those holidays, 
when he had gone home from school, and 
played with his little sister, and been in- 
dulged by his mother. His thoughts wan- 
dered away among silent memories until he 
fell asleep again; and Carola stole noise- 
lessly back to her seat, but not to read. Her 
heart was too full of trouble. 

During the days that followed there was 
no difficulty in Carola keeping her presence 
unknown to the villagers of Hazelmount. It 
was her duty to watch Captain Bentley 
through the night, and most of the day she 
spent in rest for herself. Presently he de- 
manded more companionship from her, for 
her voice was always soothing to him during 
the dreary hours he lay awake, fretted by the 
long inaction. It happened one night that 
she began to talk of old Matthias Levi, the 
Jew cobbler, and she drew a picture of him 
and his little shop with a vividness that 
brought the whole scene clearly to his mind. 
Her own mind was dwelling fully on those 
early days, and Matthias seemed to stand 
before her in a clearer and brighter light than 
he had ever done before. 

“Why, I know him better now than I did 
then!” she cried ; “I can see him now, and 
what he was tryingto do. ‘ For what doth 
God require of thee, O man! but to do 
justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly 
with thy God?’ That is what Matthias was 
doing.” 

“It is impossible,” murmured Captain 
Bentley. 

“ But he did it,” she said; “ not perfectly, 
of course, but to the utmost of his power. 
Yes, he did justly, and loved mercy, and 
walked humbly with his God.” 

He could hear her voice trembling, and 
he knew she could say no more to him just 
now. For the last week or two he had been 
seeing through her eyes, and thinking with 
her brain ; and all life wore a different aspect 
for him. Her mind had gained so dominant 
an influence over him that they were ponder- 
ing over the same subject, with a subtle 
feeling that it was so, though no word was 
spoken, They were both thinking of that 
flagrant act of injustice and tyranny lying at 
his very gates; and he was contrasting his 
own life painfully with that of the humble 
and poverty-stricken Jew. At last he called 
softly to Carola, 

“Sister,” he said, “do you know that at 
first I thought I had been shot for revenge?” 

“Yes,” she answered; “but that is im- 
poss’ ble.” 





“T should have deserved it,” he went on, 
“for I am driving away people who have 
lived on these lands hundreds of years. The 
estate came to me, and I thought I'd a right 
to do what I pleased with my own; and I 
have been guilty of an unjust and unmerciful 
deed. I was lifting up myself proudly against 
God. I thank God you have told me of 
that old Jew to-night.” 

“Why ?” she asked, with almost breathless 
eagerness. 

“ Because it is not yet too late to repent,” 
he answered; “it is still two months to 
Christmas, and I can change all that. No; 
I would sooner quit Hazelmount myself than 
drive them away. The place is more theirs 
than mine.” 

“You make me happier than I can tell,” 
sobbed Carola. 

“Do 1?” he asked; “then if it were for 
nothing else the thing should be done.” 

The next afternoon, when Carola awoke 
and opened her window, she heard a merry 
peal of bells ringing across the park from the 
unseen church-tower, and she knew that the 
glad tidings had already reached the people 
of Hazelmount. She leaned through the win- 
dow and looked towards the Grange, which 
was now hidden from her by the brown 
stacks that began to fill the rick-yard. But how 
well could she picture it—the joyous meet- 
ing in the great kitchen, and the tall, strong 
old master standing in the midst of his work- 
people, and telling them there were to be no 
sorrowful separations, and no heart-breaking 
departures! They were saved from their 
overwhelming trouble. Yet her eyes filled 
with tears, and her heart felt heavy, as she 
thought how soon she would be going away, 
even though she was about to return to her 
work in the hospital, with the dear compa- 
nionship of Sister Elizabeth. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—SURPRISES. 


Puitip ARNOLD was wandering about the 
United States, seeking for his new Hazel- 
mount. A great responsibility had been 
thrust upon him, for he had to consider the 
needs of a small colony rather than that of a 
mere family. There was no lack of money 
to buy such a place as he wanted, for the in- 
dustry and thrift of many a generation had 
placed him beyond the reach of mere pecu- 
niary difficulties. Yet his heart was sore 
at being driven from his fatherland ; and as 
the hope of finding Carola died away, there 
seemed nothing in the new country with 
which he could content himself. For who 
could seek her with the perseverance he 
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would have if he was in England? Yet if 
this tribe of emigrants came out under his 
care, and looking to him as their head, how 
could he desert them in order to find her? 
It must be years before he could leave the 
new settlement to return to England for this 
purpose. ate 
But a telegram reached him in the midst 
of his heavy-hearted inquiries. “Come 
home,” it said; “ we are not leaving Hazel- 
mount.” He had plenty of time to meditate 
over the mystery of this message on his 
voyage homeward. He had himself been 


privately to Captain Bentley, imploring him | 


to leave his father undisturbed until his 
death, and offering to pay a large sum for 
this favour. What had brought about the 
change he could not guess ; but it was not 
unmingled exultation to be going back to 
Hazelmount, for he feared his parents’ reluc- 
tant consent to receive Carola as his wife 
would be recalled. He had no strong hope 
of finding her unchanged towards him, but 
he could not relinquish what he had. The 
dreary blank of the last two years seemed 
about to fall upon his life again. 

Yet, in spite of all, there was a great glad- 
ness in treading the old road again between 
the station and Hazelmount. No place he 
had seen had looked so beautiful in his eyes. 
He stood a few minutes at the edge of the 


fir coppice, gazing at the many-gabled, half- | 


timber farm-house which had been the per- 
manent abiding-place of his family. It was 
well for him, as well as for his parents, not 
to be ruthlessly driven away from it with 
anger and resentment in his heart. 

The routine of the farm was going on as 
usual, The threshing-machine was humming 
amid the brown stacks, and the cows were 
marching up slowly from the meadows to 
their stalls. He could see the well-known 
figures of his men moving about the fold, 
and wondered that there was no change in 
them. It might have been years that he had 
been absent, but it was only three months. 
His mother was not aged in the least, and 
his father had recovered all his former vigour 
and spirit. Philip felt as if it was he who 
had changed, whilst every one else had come 
to a standstill. 

“We shall never be disturbed again !” 
exclaimed his father triumphantly. ‘“ The 
Captain promises me a lease for three lives : 
mine, and yours, and your son’s. It has 
given me back my life, Phil; I feel as if I 
was forty again.” 

“Tell me how it came about,” said Philip. 

It was a long story as Mr. Arnold told it, 








| for his joy made him fluent, and Philip’s 


long absence had given time for many things 
to happen. And Mrs. Arnold had interrup- 
tions and explanations to make, without 
which she thought he could not understand 
the current of events. 

“Tt was the nurse who brought him to 
repentance,” she said. ‘“ Captain Bentley 
maintains so himself.” 

“‘ Did you see her ?” asked Philip. 

“No, not exactly,” answered his father. 
“T caught sight of her early one morning, 
standing at the gate by the school-house, 
dressed in a brown cloak and a poke bonnet, 
such as nurses mostly wear; and I was 


| hurrying up to speak to her, when she turned 


away all of a sudden, and ran back to the 
Hall like a lapwing. But I tell you what, my 
boy—we will give that hospital such a Christ- 
mas treat as it neverhad yet; and we'll send 
the nurse the handsomest gold watch and 
chain as a nurse ever had. Ay! and this 
shall be a home for her as often as she likes 
to come to it. The Captain’s set upon doing 
something for her, and he wouldn’t have let 
her go, only when the danger was over she 
was ordered back to the hospital.” 

So it came to pass that, three days before 
Christmas, Philip Arnold rang at the door of 
Netherton Hospital, with a porter wheeling 
a truck well laden with farm-house dainties. 
It was growing dusk, and the little room into 
which he was shown, after asking for the 
nurse who had been to Hazelmount Hall, was 
not lighted up in any way but by the red 
glare of the furnace fires. The strange land- 
scape outside, and the softened din of the 
busy toil going on, had so arrested his atten- 
tion that he did not catch the click of the 
lock as the door opened quietly, and sud- 
denly there fell upon his ears the tones of the 
dearest voice in the world. 

‘*T am Sister Carol; you were asking for 
me.” 

He could neither speak nor move, for the 
shock of finding her so strangely, at a mo- 
ment when she was least in his thoughts, 
seemed to paralyze him. She did not know 
him, for after she had waited a few seconds 
for his answer, she spoke again. 

* You want me,” she said; “are you hurt, 
or have you come to fetch me to some one 
else?” 

“ Carola!” he cried. 

“ Philip !” 

She said no more, but she stretched out 
her hands to him with a gesture as frank and 
tender as if the last two years had been no- 
thing buta dream. And he drew her into 
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his arms, and kissed her with a fondness, 
as though no one in the world could blame 
him for loving her. 

“ But no,” she said, drawing herself away 
from him: “we love one another, Philip; 
that is true. But we must be content to be 
friends only.” 

“ Friends !” he repeated, interrupting her ; 
“yes, such friends as husband and wife are. I 
will never let you go again, not if they closed 
their doors against me. And do you think 
any one will say a word now you have saved 
us all from banishment? For it was you, 
Carol; but for you we should have left 
Hazelmount by this time. This Christmas 
would have been a most miserable time for 
all of us, and it is you who have saved us. 
I never thought it was you.” 

“ But you do not think, you do not re- 
member,” she said falteringly ; “you never 
knew 4 

“T do know; I know all,” he went on; 
“I was at the trial, and I went to seek you 
in your old Jew’s house. Oh, my darling! 
what does it matter to me where you were 
born, or where you lived? I know no one 
as good as you. There’s no one else in the 
whole world who can make me as good a 
man, and as true a Christian, as you will.” 

“ But now,” she said with downcast eyes, 
“T am working for my Lord here.” 

“ Oh, Carol!” he cried, “don’t make men 
believe that Christ came to weaken human 
ties or to set at nought human affections. It 
is good to have hospitals, but it is better to 
have homes ; and you will be a happier and 
better woman as my wife than as a nurse 
here. If I am ready to leave father and 
mother and house for your sake, cannot you 
give up this? Did not our Lord say, ‘ What 
God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder?’ You never had a home, and you 
do not know how sacred and holy it can be.” 

“ But I shall bring disgrace upon you,” 
she answered, still standing aloof from him, 
and not raising her eyes from the ground. 

“Is there nothing of false shame in you, 
my Carola?” he said; “are you not too 
much ashamed of that early life, which was 
no fault of yours? If God Himself placed 
you there, ought you to think so much of it? 
Should it weigh so heavily against my love ?” 

“ Oh, if I only knew what I ought to do!” 
she cried. 

“There are plenty of women who can be 
nurses here,” he continued ; “ but there is no 
other woman who can be my wife. That is 
more certain now than it was when we parted 
two years ago. If you choose to sacrifice 











yourself you sacrifice me also. You cannot 
decide to stay here without dooming me to 
a sad and solitary life.” 

“I could never bring myself to do that,” 
she whispered. 


CHAPTER XXX.—ANOTHER CHRISTMAS, 


“TAKE your father and mother by sur- 
prise,” said Sister Elizabeth, when Philip 
told her his position ; “tell them you have 
invited Captain Bentley’s nurse to spend 
Christmas with them, and my little girl shall 
come down on Christmas-eve. I’ve always 
expected something like this to happen. 
We could not keep a girl like Carola to grow 
old in the Hospital.” 

“They cannot refuse me now,” he an- 
swered. 

“‘Oh,” she said, laughing merrily, “ they 
will be so amazed they will not know what 
to say, and in a few minutes it will all be 
over.” 

No news could have been more welcome 
to Philip’s father and mother ; but it was 
difficult for him to keep his secret. The 
gladness of his heart could not but disclose 
itself, and he went about the old house as if 
he had been a boy again. Mrs. Arnold had 
not seen him so happy since Carola had 
gone away, and her thoughts turned a good 
deal to her as she prepared the best bed- 
room for the nurse from. the Hospital. 
Though it was a good thing that at last 
Philip was recovering his spirits, she could 
not but feel a sad interest in the poor girl, 
and if he would but marry how gladly would 
she befriend her ! 

It was well known throughout Hazelmount 
who was expected at the Grange, and Cap- 
tain Bentley proposed driving down to await 
her arrival there on Christmas-eve. There 
had been some talk of putting up a triumphal 
arch at the entrance to the village ; but 
Philip discouraged it, and the fact that it 
was not a time for flowers was against it. 
But the desire to see and welcome the 
Hospital Sister, who had been the happy 
agent of their deliverance from exile, was 
strong in every heart, and when Philip passed 
through the village on his way to the station 
the women and children ran to the cottage 
doors, and looked after him as long as he 
was in sight. ? 

They drove home together in the gig, side 
by side, close to one another, as they would 
often do in time to come. There was no possl- 
bility of being interrupted or overheard, yet 
they did not say much to one another. Philip 
could see that her colour came and went 
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under her brown bonnet, and that the smile 
which had shone in her dark eyes died away 
as they drew near his home. Her hands 
were trembling, not with cold ; nor was he 
himself without apprehension. All the proud 
boasts of the unblemished name of the 
Arnolds rushed back to his memory as the 
horse slowly mounted the steep roads. They 
had sunk deep into his own heart; but he 
knew they were far deeper in his father’s 
and mother’s. And the villagers themselves 
were full of pride in the old fame of their 
masters. Even yet there might be sore 
trouble in store for him. 

The first cottage-gate was thronged ; there 
stood old Richard Windybank, with his son 
John Windybank and his grandchildren, 
waiting to welcome the Captain’s nurse. 
Carola’s bonnet had fallen back a little, and 
she leaned forward to them with a wistful, 
timid look upon her face. For a moment 
they hesitated, and gazed again, and then 
they set up a cheer, which echoed with noisy 
gladness along the village street. 

“Why, it’s our schoolmistress!” they 
shouted to one another. 

Up at the Grange they heard the running 
salute of hurrahs which followed Carola 
through the village, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold, leaving Captain Bentley in the oak- 
parlour, went out to meet their guest. Mr. 
Amold hastened out bare-headed to the 
gate, whilst his wife stood waiting under the 
porch. Philip’s face was pale and anxious 
as he sprang down to lift Carola out of the 
gig, and at that moment his father, looking 
up into the sweet, wistful face, saw who she 
was. 

“Carol!” he cried, opening his arms to 
her; and she laid her head down upon his 
breast, as if she was some prodigal child 
coming home repentant, whilst the old man, 
bending his head upon hers, burst into a 
passion of happy tears. 

“Father,” said Philip eagerly, “she is to 
be your daughter.” 

“ Ay, ay!” he sobbed; “God bless her! 
She’s saved me from a broken heart. I 
thought it was a stranger did it, and it was 
the dear maid I’ve loved all along.” 

_ “Loved me all along!” repeated Carola, 
lifting up her head and looking into his face. 

“Yes, in spite of myself and my fore- 
fathers,” he said, half carrying her along the 
causeway of smooth pebbles to the porch, 
where Mrs. Armold was standing in much 
amazement at the greeting he had given to 
this stranger, though she knew he had been in 
a state of grateful excitement all day. He 











pushed back the bonnet from Carola’s face 
and put his arm round her as he stood before 
his wife. 

“ Anne, my dear,” he said in a broken 
voice, “it’s Carol that has saved us, our 
daughter that is to be, that must be. Oh! 
my dear, think of how you and me have 
loved one another.all these years, and make 
us happy. They'll forgive us, them that 
are gone, for we should have lost the old 
home if it hadn’t been for her.” 

The appeal came suddenly upon her; yet 
she felt as if she had been gradually prepar- 
ing for it. All the day her thoughts had 
been busy with Carola, and there had been 
a secret yearning after her in her heart. 
Since she had been so near losing, not only 
the old home, but the husband who had 
made it so dear a home to her, and whose 
heart had been almost broken, she had 
learned how much too strong a hold the 
world and its principles had upon her. She 
called herself a Christian—nay, she was a 
Christian ; yet when Christ had sent to her 
one of His disciples she had shut her heart 
against her, because she came with no cre- 
dentials from the world. Her eyes were 
open at last. She had been striving to serve 
God and mammon; she had vainly tried to 
link the love of the Father with the love of 
the world. 

It was but for a few seconds that she stood 
motionless whilst these thoughts flashed 
through her mind, and Carola’s timid eyes 
anxiously and silently watching her. Then 
she took the girl’s face between her hands 
and kissed her with solemn tenderness. 

“TI will make it up to you, Carola,” she 
said ; “I will atone for it all.” 

But what she had to atone for she could 
not have told, if there had been time to tell 
it; for Philip hurried Carola away into the 
oak-parlour, where Captain Bentley was sit- 
ting by the fire, listening intently for her 
voice. His disfigured face and half-blinded 
eyes were turned eagerly towards the door, 
and as she entered he sprang to his feet. 

“ You are come at last, then,” he said ; “I 
have been very weary without you. Sit down 
here beside me, and tell me what you have 
been doing, and if Sister Elizabeth will con- 
sent to give you up. And tell me if I have 
done what pleases you, and what you think 
I ought to do, my little conscience-keeper. 
For she is the keeper of my conscience, 
Arnold.” 

“ And of mine,” said Philip exultantly. 

“ Ah!” breathed Captain Bentley with a 
half-sigh. 
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“This nurse of yours, Captain,” said+Mr. 
Amold, “‘ was schoolmistress here two years 
ago, and she promised herself to Philip as 
his wife. We claim her promise now, and 
they'll be married as soon as possible, for 
there is nothing to put it off far, that I can 
see.” 

“ That is the best news you could tell me, 
Mr. Arnold,” he answered, after a slight 
pause. “I shall have her always near to 
me, and you know what a poor wretch I am, 
and must be, with one eye gone, and the sight 
of the other quickly going. It will bea God- 
send to me to have friends like her and 
Philip. You'll be my friend, Philip?” 

“Yes,” he said, warmly clasping his out- 
stretched hand. 

“ And come and live in the chaplain’s 
cottage,” he went on, “for when I am stone- 
blind I could find my way there, I will set 
about putting it in order immediately. All 
that must be left to me. It-is twenty years 
since I lost my sister, and I feel at times as 
if God in His mercy had sent her back to 
me.” 

It seemed to Carola and to Philip as if 
this Christmas-eve was linked so closely to 
that happy one two years ago they might 
have made but one day. Yet there was a 
difference ; a consciousness of a dark and 


sorrowful night, which had lasted long, and 
had threatened to last for ever, lay between 


them. It made the joy of this latter Christ- 
mas greater, though more solemn, than the 
former. 

On the afternoon of Christmas-day, when 
most of the farm-peopie were taking holiday 
at home, Philip asked Carola to go again 
with him to the distant fields, to count 
the flock, and look after the cattle. They 
trod the same narrow paths, footworn by 
many generations, and he helped her over 
rough stiles that had kept their places for a 
century or two, as they had done two years 
ago. In the grey sky the December sun 
was shining coldly ; and icicles hung from 
the roofs of the sheds ; and the well-known 
landscape lay under a wintry haze. He 
knew that all the wealth of long association 
and the blessedness of keeping his old home 
had been well-nigh lost ; and that but for 
Carola he and those belonging to him would 
have been homeless this Christmas-day. It 
was she who had brought peace on earth, 
and good-will towards men for Hazelmount ; 
and every voice had welcomed her, and every 
heart blessed her. There was more glad- 
ness this day in every little homestead than 
there had ever been before, for the thought 





of that desolation, and loss, and separation, 
which they had just missed. They stood 
again on the brow of the hill, looking down 
on the floating columns of wood-smoke rising 
from the cottage hearths, and at the ivied 
gables of his own home. 

“Oh, my darling!” he said abruptly, 
“have you forgiven me? Have you altoge. 
ther forgiven me?” 

“IT never thought I had anything to for. 
give,” she answered, with tears standing in 
her eyes ; “ but I hardly understood why you 
left me, till I saw my old home again and 
the people I had lived with. That was a 
terrible thing even to me; and it was no 
wonder you could not take a wife out of 
such a place. And yet—yet if my Lord 
placed me there, and chose that for my home, 
what could I do? I could not think He 
had done a wrong thing. And He had 
placed Matthias beside me to guard and 
teach me. If it had not been for Matthias, 
I should have been like those other girls, 
Oh, Philip! I never thought any of you 
needed my forgiveness ; only I needed your 
friendship so sorely.” 

“Ay! that was it,” he said; “ we forsook 
you as if you were unworthy.” 

It was a sting to him in the midst of his 
happiness ; and more or less the memory of 
it would dwell with him all his life. They 
had deserted her when her need was sorest, 
when the battle of her life was the fiercest, 
She had been alone when he ought to have 
been beside her. In their selfish fear for 
their own fair fame they had left her to bear 
shame and suffering in dreary loneliness, In 
a measure he had copied the cowardice and 
treachery of the disciples when they forsook 
their master and fled. No one had stood by 
her but Matthias, the feeble old Jew who 
knew nothing of her Lord. 

“You love me, Carola?” he asked, so 
doubtful of himself that he was a little doubt- 
ful of her. 

“T love you betterthan life!” she answered, 
pressing closer to his side, as if she felt his 
doubt. “I love you as my own soul. Yet 
if Christ called me away from you I would 
go, and I would try to be glad to do His 
will, All through, ever since I knew of Him, 
there has been in my heart, under all troubles, 
the peace which He left with us, the peace 
He gives to us. I have not been afraid; 
and my heart has not been altogether 
troubled.” 

They walked homeward through the quickly 
gathering gloom, and went in through the 
fold-yard gate to enter the house by the great 
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kitchen. A huge fire was blazing on the 
hearth; and Mr. Arnold was sitting in the 
chimney-corner smoking his pipe; and he 
made room for Carola, and put his arm 
fondly about her. It seemed as if the past 
had come back again in perfect repetition. 
But there was no fear now for the future ; no 

THE 


deep valley of humiliation to pass through. 
There might be sorrow for them, but there 
would be no more separation ; except that 
brief one, when one goes before another, 
through the silent gates of death, into the 
Father’s house, where Christ Himself is pre- 
paring a place for us. 

END, 
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By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


I HAD never realised how unutterably sad 

Mr. Hague’s face always was, till I saw it 
wear a different expression from that to which 
I had been so long accustomed. 

He came into my study this evening, just 
as he used to do before I went away six 
monthsago—in a silent, undemonstrative way. 
We had been close friends, though he was a 
barrister and I a clergyman, being both much 
interested in scientific inquiries which, in the 
few leisure evening hours we could occasion- 
ally seize, we liked to pursue together ; though 
often, so quiet was our companionship, not 
exchanging a dozen sentences in a couple 
of hours. Sometimes I had, when I found 
an appropriate opening, introduced religious 
topics, but Hague listened with such unsym- 
pathetic silence, that I perforce shrank back 
into myself and let the subject drop. He 
came in, as I said, and took his old seat, and 
as the light fell full on his face, I gradually, 
and every minute more fully, saw the change 
which had passed over him. 

The lines on his forehead, and especially 
the hard ones about his mouth, were almost 
gone ; and his eyes, in which always lurked 
a despairing misery sternly kept at bay, were 
sad still, certainly, but yet full of calm rest. 
The idea of Hague’s face had been repression, 
that now was changed to peace. 

“Well,” he said with a smile, “what do 
you see?” 

“A wonderful change—something has 
happened—may I ask what ?” 

“ Certainly, I came to tell you ”"—he leant 
eagerly forward ; “I was the most wretched 
of men and now I am one of the happiest.” 

And then he told me his history ; for hours 
the talk has gone on, and now, I am alone 
again, I write his narrative down. This was 
the substance of what he said. 

“ All that I am going to tell you occurred 
before you came to this parish. I had no 
necessity to depend on my profession, and 


married early, No union could have been 
( 


happier than ours was for the six years which 
followed—everything went well. I was rapidly 
rising at the Bar, but behind my engrossing 
work thete was always such a background of 
harmony and rest, that every morning I left 
my home refreshed to meet the day’s labours. 
One thing only was wanting — we had no 
child. My wife, who felt this more than I did, 
became quieter and gentler as the time went 
on. I noticed, with a secret smile, too, that 
she had grown ‘religious;’ she no longer 
desired the gaieties which pleased her in our 
first married years—indeed, she declined all 
such invitations, and never was so content as 
when doing some kindness to the poor, 
whom she now found out about us. I was 
quite satisfied this should be so. As business 
increased and life went on, I did not care to 
leave my own home in the evenings, and as 
her religion only made my wife more atten- 
tive and more loving to myself, I looked upon 
it as an additional charm, and secretly felt 
rather proud of her quiet doings. She tried 
to interest me in what was now of vital con- 
sequence to herself, but I patted her cheek 
and smiled only in return. ‘I have long 
since got beyond all that—though I am no 
unbeliever, my dear one—all religions are at 
the bottom the same, and I am quite con- 
vinced Christianity is suitable to the present 
development of mankind in its general out- 
lines, and no doubt further developments are 
before us, The Christian beliefs and effects 
of to-day are almost as different from those 
of its great founder as Buddhism.’ 

“‘T saw her face grow sad, and tears rush 
to her eyes, but she said nothing in reply. 
I think now she must have gone away to pray 
for me, for when next I saw her after such 
talks as these, her dear face was as peaceful 
as ever. Another year passed; then our little 
girl was born! What that baby was to us no 
words can say. Strange it seemed that such 
a helpless, useless little creature, could in an 





hour round out and complete two full-grown 
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lives—filling our thoughts with interest and 
our hearts with entire happiness. 

“ But so it was. 

‘¢ All day long she was watched and loved— 
her very cry was a delight tous. Her mother 
hung over her bassinette or held her on her 
lap all day long, and the child throve. Her 
little cheeks grew plump under the velvet 
skin, the wide-open blue eyes gained a gleam 
of recognition, a smile came suddenly to 
the little mouth, and her soft, gurgling ‘coo, 
coo,’ was music in our ears; but though 
baby improved rapidly, not so my wife. Her 
strength seemed gone, and each day she could 
doless. At first she flewup-stairs to thenursery 
at the least noise. Nowthat three more months 
had passed, she had to rest at least once 
as she did so—in another couple of months 
(just as the primroses were being sold in the 
square) she crept there steadying herself with 
her thin hand on the balustrades. I watched 
her one Sunday, and noticed, with a sharp 
pang, how flushed her cheek was, and how 
sharp her short cough as she reached the 
nursery door. 

“TI saw the doctor that afternoon. You 
know what they say—no decided injury yet ; 
but a loss of vital power ; an inaction of the 
right lung; a general feebleness ; a cold caught 
now might be serious, but must hope for the 
best, and so on. 

“‘T cannot proceed with it all. Everything 
was done that could be, but physicians, 
nursing, change were tried in vain ; I knew 
the end was coming and I would not see 
it. 

“Tt was an awful time. I had to go to 
my work, and it was well that it was so 
or I think I should have gone mad. The 
child had ceased in a great degree to interest 
me. Every instant at home was spent with 
my wife, ‘soon to be mine no longer,’ but 
the inexorable force of habit sent me to my 
chambers day by day. One morning in early 
spring, I left home happier than usual. My 
darling had had a wonderfully easy night, and 
had made—for her—a good breakfast. She 
had even fallen asleep again after she had 
wished me good-bye. All day I had been 
pleading a hard case on which we had been 
engaged some time—and wonit. SolI drove 
home with a lighter heart than I had carried 
lately. I went softly up-stairs, noiselessly 
lifted the heavy curtain across the door of 
her room and entered. She opened her eyes 
and smiled, and as she did so, swiftly there 
flashed across her face an unutterable look. 
My heart turned into ice; I knew that she 
was dying ; but apparently she did not. She 





looked at the baby, brought in by her nurse 
for her good-night kiss. 

“ The child lay—rosy and beautiful—drow. 
sily sucking her thumb, her eyes softly wink. 
ing. A dozen times her mother kissed her 
softly, fondly. ‘ Bring her bassinette here: 
place it there where I can see her to the end’ 
she said—and then I knew she understood, - 

‘“‘¢There is only one more good-bye,’ she 
whispered, as I bent close over her. I told the 
servants to leave the room, and for an hourI 
sat leaning on the bed. She had passed the 
stage of restlessness and was languidly sinking 
away. She could see us both, and lay watch. 
ing us. Presently I saw words fluttering on 
her lips and caught them. 

“*You have made me very happy. Only 
one wish ungratified !’ 

“¢ And what is that, my darling? Can I 
not give you it even now?’ 

“** Ves,’ she replied with a ghost of a smile, 
‘I know now, all things are clear now, that I 
shall have my prayer.’ 

“Tell me,’ I urged, ‘tell me your wish, 
and it shall be gratified at any cost.’ 

“ Again came the little smile. 

“It has cost all it ever will—give your 
soul to Jesus, the cost is His.’ 

“ My heart sank. This wish ; was it unreal 
fancy? How could I promise I knew not 
what ? 

“My wife looked at me still with that 
little smile, and answered my thought. 

‘¢¢ You will learn how when I am not here, 
and then you will do it.’ 

“My tears were dropping on those thin 
hands I held so closely, so that I could not 
see my darling. Then I heard a little cry 
and dashed them away. I looked upon her 
face ‘as it were the face of an angel,’ bright 
with a light I did not understand. She was 
no longer of my world; her feet were swiftly 
passing through the cold waters. I could 
not feel she had gained the farther shore. She 
was gone, that was all I knew, and I was 
alone. 

“In the silence of my darkened study 
during those dreadful days which followed, I 
honestly tried to believe; I endeavoured to 
force myself to be religious. But how could 
I? A sore battle went on; my intellect had 
fed, not on doubts, but on contemptuous 
toleration for many years. And as for my 
heart, it was full of passionate anger against 
God. What had I done that such a cruel 
portion should be mine? It was unjust. My 
life had been blameless. I had been a use- 
ful, benevolent citizen, an honourable man, 
a good friend always. And here was the one— 
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the only one creature I loved, taken from me. 
There was no why nor wherefore, no sense or 
iystice in this affliction. I could not and I 
would not submit. I heard the words, ‘I am 
the Resurrection and the Life,’ and for a 
moment, weak as I had become, they soothed 
me. Then I looked up to the sky from the 
grave-side; I heard the birds sing ; I saw the 
early spring tints all about. Here was life, 
but my darling had passed from all this 
jnto eternal silence. Here, in her grave, was 
the ending, and what a cruelending! Those 
words were no consolation, they made a 
mockery of sorrow; so I turned and went 
home, not with a broken but an iron heart. 

“JT went back to my work and did it. I 
returned to my house each evening unwel- 
comed and unwatched for; and endured my 
sorrow. I would not hide it from myself. I 
kept all my wife’s little things about me, and 
no arrangement she had made was altered. 
The servants she had chosen remained, and 
the usual routine went on; but the soul of 
my home was gone. 

“Our little girl, during these long sad 
months, had grown, and already stood totter- 
ingly by a chair; she was the one bright point 
in my unutterably sad life. She grew to know 


me, and even, I fancied, to recognise the 
hour of my return; and as days and weeks 
passed, and her mind grew more intelligent 


and her body stronger, she learned to trot 
about and lisp words. Then the heavy sor- 
row lifted ; there it always must be, but life 
would be bearable, I told myself, nay, at last 
I said ‘happy,’ with my little girl. I had 
called her by her mother’s name, Catherine, 
and gave her the same pet abbreviation of 
Katens. One evening, I remember well, 
being first vividly struck with her resem- 
blance to my long-lost darling. I had come 
in tired and cold, and was taking off my 
overcoat in the hall when I heard the scam- 
per of little feet and the cry of ‘Daddy,’ and 
the next moment there was my little maiden 
coming down-stairs to meet me as quickly as 
shecould. Poor little mite, she had to sit 
on each step and clasp each banister with 
both hands; but the sunny visage was all 
ablaze with eagerness—just the look I had 
often seen in my dear wife’s face. I stood 
where I was, and raised my hand in warning 
to the little one’s nurse, who was beliind her 
ready to snatch her baby up and bring her to 
me. Presently the last step was safely de- 
scended, and then with a cry of joy Katens 
tushed to me and clasped my legs. I 
gathered her up with unutterable love; I 
thought that night I could not have loved 





the child more. But that was nothing to 
the powerful possessing devotion that grew 
up in my soul for my little girl later on. I 
need not tell you it all, I suppose other 


| fathers as lonely as myself feel very muc 


the same, . 

“The child grew, and became more and 
more my companion, and so the years went 
by. She ceased to be the little creature 
trotting along by my knee, clasping in her 
chubby hand one of my fingers ; and sprang 
up into a slim, long-stockinged maiden, with 
a shower of golden hair rippling down her 
back, and her mother’s eyes, which filled with 
tears at any sight of sorrow or suffering. 
Sometimes I caught myself almost wishing 
she was less sensitive and less sensible, and 
shall I add, a little less absorbed as she read 
her mother’s Bible, a little less attentive at 
church. Again and again, when she was 
nestled in my arm, sitting on the sea-side 
sands, or, on a winter’s evening, as she 
squatted on the hearth-rug and watched the 
blazing coals, I wished that oly look was 
not there. I broke upon her thoughts with 
a joke to which she would instantly look up 
and merrily respond, and then I felt at ease 
again. I invited children in to play with 
Katens, but, in my secref heart, was glad that 
she should prefer my company to that of any 
little friend. The girl was the very light of 
my eyes. I grew absorbed in her. Soon, she 
must have something more of education than 
the daily governess could give who came for 
a few hours, for she was eleven years old; 
but, I told myself, plenty of time for that. 
My little girl could read, and loved it too. 
She wrote me sweet, long letters every day 
when I was away on Circuit. She could 
ride well; and could play nicely to me in the 
winter evenings. So time enough, I said, for 
the higher education which would deprive 
me of her companionship. 

“Thad come out of court, after a long 
day, and I was crossing the great square in 
front of the Leeds Town Hall, for I-was on 
the Northern Circuit, when a junior ran after 
me with an intercepted telegram. 

“«* This has just come,’ he said. 

“TI nodded, and passed on reading it. 
The next instant the great fountains reeled, 
some one caught and held me upand calling a 
passing cab, helped me in, and I gasped ‘to 
the Great Northern.’ I caught the five-thirty- 
five train, and before I had recovered my 
senses fully, was rushing along to London. 
At ten-twenty-five I was at King’s Cross, at 
eleven I washome. Thejourney had beenawful. 
I had imagined every possibility but the one 
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thing I found ; ¢Aa¢ thought I held at bay, for 
I dared not face it. The telegram had said, 
‘Come home—Missy thrown from her pony— 
make haste,’ and that was all; so I told my- 
self my fear was foolish, and yet I felt it 
gnawing at my heart. ‘The servants were 
crying; I asked no questions, but passed on 
to my daughter’s room. There, in the pretty 
bed, my Katens lay; her golden hair on the 
pillows, her hands folded on her breast; 
but— 

“IT knew no more. 

“Weeks afterwards—as strong in body as 
ever—I went back to my chambers and faced 
the accumulation of work awaiting me. But 
now I went back a broken-hearted man. 

“ You knew me then, and up to six months 
ago. But I dare say you never guessed the 
fiend of despair which dogged me all day long. 
You never guessed—no one onearth did—the 
horror of those lonely evenings. I used to sit 
and think of the eternal silence, the utter 
separation which had fallen between me and 
my beloved ones, till I often longed for death 
myself. 

‘Then bit by bit, almost imperceptibly, 
there rose within me a hunger for pity, for 
sympathy—not human and unsatisfying, but 
for divine outside ‘help. I longed uncon- 
sciously for a strong hand to enfold me and 
lift me out of myself. And I wished religion 
was true ; I thirsted for the Living water, but 
knew not where to find it. I craved, and 
that was all. 

“T had often wished that even in a dream 
I might see my wife’s face or hear my Katens’ 
voice, but never once since they had left me 
had this been the case. One night, however, 
the blessing I longed for came. 

“ T thought I had to journey toilsomely over 
an immense plain. Often I sank exhausted, 
but some necessity ever urged me onwards ; 
at length the wide plain was crossed, and I 
came to its boundary—a broad and rapid 
river. This side was gloomy, but upon the 





other side the sun was shining, and there 
stretched a green park-like region. Great 
trees threw their shadows on the soft grass, 
and beyond and behind them rose the shining 
pinnacles of a city so pure, that the outlines 
of its buildings were lost and softened in the 
brightness of the distance. On the one shore 
I was standing, alone and weary. On the 
other groups of happy persons were passing 
up and down in the clear light. Suddenly, 
exactly opposite to me, I saw two figures 
looking across at me, my wife and child; on 
both their faces rested the old, dear, eager 
look! With a wild rush, my heart crossed 
the river, my whole soul went out to them; 
I flung out my hands, ‘Oh, let me come to 
you,’ I cried. 

‘There they stood waiting. I rushed up 
and down the banks in vain, trying to find 
some way over; a power beyond myself 
prevented me plunging into the rolling waters, 
and the words, ‘You must find a way over, 
beat themselves into my brain. 

*** You must find a way over.’ Yes! and 
I could not. Oh! the agony of that moment, 
for I could not. In vain I sought, frantically 
calling out, ‘Oh! I cannot get over, I cannot 
get over.’ Andas Iran madly up and down, 
the other shore began to grow indistinct, but I 
could still see the two, my two, with stretched- 
out hands waiting there. I threw myself upon 
the sands and stretched out my empty arms, 
crying wildly to them. 

“ Then my little girl’s voice came clear and 
sweet across the dim waters, ‘Father, ask 
Jesus; He’ll show you the way.’” 

* we co 


My friend’s voice broke. He covered his 
face with his hands. When he looked up 
again his countenance was more peaceful 
than ever, his eyes shining with tears. 

“T prayed that night, I went about praying 
for weeks, I took as a child my child’s 
advice, and’ I thank God I know the way 
over now.” 





DR. ARNOLD. 


By HENRY C. EWART. 


iE bers generation educated by Dr. Arnold is 
already growing old and ready to depart. 
His most illustrious pupil and biographer 
sleeps beneath the venerable pile which his 
scholarship and geniality did so much to 
endear even to the new democracy. But the 
memory of the great schoolmaster is still green 
and flourishing. To the sons and grand- 





sons of those whom he taught his name still 


breathes a living inspiration, Even among 
the millions outside the charmed circle of his 
immediate influence, his name has become 4 
household word suggesting the highest aims 
and methods of Christian education. Aman 
whose character made such a mark upon the 
century, although he himself rested from his 





DR. ARNOLD. 








labours at the comparatively early age of 
forty-seven, is not likely to be forgotten. But 
as in the increasingly divergent interests of 
this busy age there are many, especially 
amongst the young, to whom he is but a name, 
It may be well to devote a page or two toa 
summary of the reasons for which his memory 
is held so fragrant. 

If fortune consists in lasting usefulness, 
together with contemporary honour and post- 
humous fame, then Thomas Arnold, Head 
Master of Rugby School, was one of the most 
fortunate men who ever lived. Richly en- 
dowed with special gifts pre-eminently adapt- 
ing him for one particular work, he found 
that work very early in life, and laid it down 
before the slightest touch of weariness could 


diminish his manly vigour. His father died 
XILI—25 





when Arnold was quite a boy, 
and it would be difficult to 
point to any relative or teacher 
to whom he was specially in- 
debted for the insight and skill 
that enabled him to re-inspire 
with new life the public school 
system of England. He was 
himself a pupil, first at War- 
minster, and afterwards at Win- 
chester ; but it cannot be for a 
moment suggested that anything 
in the management of these 
schools explains the origin of 
his own methods. His career 
at Oxford was creditable, though 
it can scarcely be called brilliant. 
But the esteem in which he was 
held was shown by his election to a fel- 
lowship at Oriel in 1815, mainly on account 
of the promise and power of growth con- 
sidered to be apparent in his papers. This 
fellowship he did not hold for long. Four 
years afterwards he removed to Laleham, 
where he began to take pupils to prepare 
for the University. In 1818 he had. taken 
deacon’s orders, but it is noticeable that 
he was not ordained priest until ten years 
afterwards, on his appointment to Rugby. In 
the year after his removal to Laleham he was 
married, at the age of twenty-five, to Mary 
Penrose, daughter of the Rev. John Penrose, 
Rector of Fledborough, in Nottinghamshire, 
and sister of his own intimate friend and fel- 
low-student, Trevenen Penrose. Arnold in 
early life did not affect to be without ambi- 
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tion, though he afterwards found himself 
placed in a career such as ambition usually 
shuns. ‘To a Rugby pupil he once said, “ I 
believe that naturally Iam one of the most 
ambitious men alive ;” and in explaining his 
notion of ambition he said the three great 
objects alone worthy to be ambition’s goal 
were, ‘“‘to be the prime minister of a great 
kingdom, the governor of a great empire, or 
the writer of works which should live in every 
age and in every country.” Writing in 1823 
he said, “ I have always thought with regard 
to ambition I should like to be aut Cesar 
aut nullus, and as it is pretty well settled for 
me that I shall not be Cesar, I am quite con- 
tent to live in peace as wu//us.” Happy the 
man in whom mere selfish ambition is thus 
early quenched without any paralysis of acti- 
vity or devotion. 

In the congenial work of education, upon 
which he had now entered, Arnold found 
amply sufficient daily incentives to exertion 
without any thought of a distant future or 
ulterior aims. In directing and disciplining 
the minds and hearts of the youths who came 
to him before they passed on to the Uni- 
versity, he found resources in his own nature 
such as neither himself nor his friends had 
hitherto suspected. His sympathies were 
drawn out, his power of putting himself in 


the place of struggling beginners had not 
been effaced by his own mastery of the sub- 


jects that he taught. But his aims went far 
beyond the communication of instruction. 
He regarded it as his mission to fit the whole 
constitution of his young charges in body, 
soul, and spirit for the career upon which 
they were entering ; and all students who left 
him went away with the impression that they 
had been privileged to be under the care of 
one who had a genius for teaching. ‘The 
most remarkable thing,” says one of these 
pupils, “‘ which struck me at once on joining 
the Laleham circle, was the wonderful healthi- 
ness of tone and feeling which ’prevailed in 
it. Everything about me I immediately 
found to be most real. It was a place where 
a new comer at once felt that a great and 
earnest work was - going forward. Dr. 
Amold’s great power as a private tutor re- 
sided in this, that he gave such an intense 
earnestness to life. Every pupil was made 
to feel that there was a work for him to do, 
that his happiness as well as his duty lay in 
doing that work well. Hence an indescrib- 
able zest was communicated to a young 
man’s feeling about life ; a strange joy came 
- over him on discovering that he had the 
means of being useful, and thus of being 





happy ; and a deep respect and ardent at. 
tachment sprang up towards him who had 
taught him thus to value life, and his own 
self, and his work and mission in the world,” 
Yet this work involved a good deal of 
drudgery to the master, drudgery such as 
illustrates the low condition of even secon- 
dary education at that time in England, 
“You can scarcely conceive,” he writes, 
“the rare instances of ignorance that | 
have met with amongst them. One had no 
notion of what was meant by an angel; 
another could not tell how many Gospels 
there are, nor could he, after due delibera- 
tion, recollect any other names than Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke.” That the irksome- 
ness of such labours did not in the least 
discourage or weary Arnold only showed that 
he had found his true vocation. Even in 
dealing with such ignorance he rarely be- 
trayed impatience, and never contempt ; and 
the rare instances of impatience were more 
instructive to himself than to his pupils. 
“Why do you speak to me angrily, sir?” said 
a dull lad, looking up with surprise into his 
face; “I am doing the very best I can.” 
Arnold afterwards declared that he never 
felt so much humiliated in his life as by this 
rebuke, and that he never forgot it. But his 
inherent reverence for youth was so great 
that it was rare indeed for him thus to be- 
tray irritation. He loved to stimulate self- 
respect by his own attitude of truthfulness, 
considerate delicacy, and even humility. 
He felt no shame in avowing ignorance 
when he did not know; and it gave him 
manifest pleasure if his own ignorance could 
be supplemented by some accidental know- 
ledge arising out of his pupil’s special expe- 
rience. The writer already quoted says: 
“A strange feeling passed over the pupil’s 
mind when he found great and often undue 
credit given him for knowledge of which his 
tutor was ignorant. But this generated no 
conceit. ‘The example before his eyes daily 
reminded him that it was only as a means of 
usefulness, as an improvement of talent for 
his own good and that of others, that know- 
ledge was valued. He could not find com- 
fort, in the presence of such reality, in any 
shallow knowledge.” 

During these ten years the world at large 
had no means of knowing anything about 
Arnold except what leaked out from the small 
but rapidly extending circle of his pupils and 
admirers. This, however, was quite sufficient 
to fix attention upon him as a man specially 
fitted for some prominent post in the work 
of public education. In 1827 the head-mas- 
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tership of Rugby was vacant, and under the | 


strong pressure of friends, Arnold consented | 
to become a candidate amongst the last who 
sent in their applications. One of his testi- | 
monials was from Dr. Hawkins, Provost of | 
Oriel, in which the writer predicted that, if | 
Arnold were elected to the head-mastership | 
of Rugby, he would change the face of edu- | 
cation all through the public schools of Eng- | 
land. It is said that this testimonial was 
decisive. Considering the generally con- 
servative character of the trustees of public 
schools, it is somewhat remarkable that this 
should be so ; for change of any kind was at 
that time abhorrent to them ; but be that as 
it may, Arnold was appointed. 

Within the short space of an article of this 
kind, it is impossible to do anything like 
justice to the work achieved at Rugby. We 
can only indicate a few points which suggest 
at once the secret of his success, and also 
the shortcomings inevitable in any attempt 
to put new wine into old bottles. For the 
Gospel parable undoubtedly touches a weak 
point in this great career. Thoroughly con- 


servative in sentiment, Arnold was yet intel- 
lectually on the side of progress, and he 
struggled hard to combine the two tendencies 
by infusing the spirit of modern Christian 
civilisation into the certainly barbaric forms 


of our old public school system. In one 
respect only could it be said that his con- 
servatism and his progressive spirit were at 
one. He stood in the old paths of religious 
education ; but he felt that those paths led 
onward, and that the methods of religious 
education must be adapted to the times. 
The growth of children into men and women 
is by the inspiration of the Almighty, just as 
the expansion of the seed into flower and 
fruit comes by the energy of an omnipresent 
life. But because amongst rationa! -reatures 
growth is accompanied and marked b, various 
stages of consciousness, and because con- 
sciousness is keenly affected by innumerable 
external influences, it is essential to the 
healthiness and sanctity of growth that these 
influences should be good, and wholly har- 
monious with the power of expanding life. 
With this conviction Dr. Arnold was most 
profoundly imbued. It was more than a 
conviction, it was an instinct inherent in his 
very being. 

Yet while his idea of education was wholly 
religious, his conception of the spiritual cul- 
tivation possible to boys would probably not 
pass unchallenged even now, when all sec- 
tions of Christians unite in honouring him. | 
In a letter written after his appointment, but 





before his induction, he said, “ My object 
will be, if possible, to form Christian men ; 
for Christian boys I can scarcely hope to 
make, I mean that from the natural imperfect 
state of boyhood, they are not susceptible of 
Christian principles in their full development 
upon their practice, and I suspect that a low 
standard of morality in many respects must 
be tolerated amongst them, as it was on a larger 
scale in what I consider the boyhood of the 
race.” His opinions on this subject were after- 
wards modified, and, as most would think, hap- 
pily modified by experience. He encouraged 
even the younger boys to become communi- 
cants, and was never more gratified than when 
there were a large number of,them. Consi- 
dering the significance of the Communion 
as the highest ritual expression of Christian 
life, this would seem to show that in the course 
of his work he came to think more highly of 
the possibilities of boyish religion. 

With his strong sense of a religious in- 
spiration, Dr. Arnold naturally found the 
arrangement incongruous which separated 
the chaplaincy of the school from the head- 
mastership. As soon as a vacancy in the 
former occurred, he united the two offices in 
himself, making it a condition, as a matter 
of course, that there should be no addition 
to his salary. The sermons he preached as 
pastor of his young flock are amongst the 
most interesting and beautiful of the records 
of his work. Simple, direct, practical, and 
real, they search out the temptations of a 
boy’s life, and unveil with impressiveness and 
lucidity the means of deliverance. 

Dr. Arnold’s persistence in maintaining 
and defending the system of “ fagging ” was 
surely an instance in which his sentimental 
conservatism got the better of his reason. 
His argument for giving the Sixth Form a 
monitorial jurisdictiom was indeed excellent. 
By such means English masters are enabled 
the better to dispense with the slavish sur- 
veillance and detestable espionage ‘too com- 
mon in continental schools, But monitorial 
jurisdiction need not include the right to 
menial services from younger boys, still less 
need it include an authorisation to thrash 
them with astick. Not even Arnold’s genius 
could always preserve such a system from 
abuse ; and had he not found it amongst the 
old institutions of the country, we are per- 
suaded that any proposal to introduce it 
would have filled him with horrur. His 
maintenance of corporal punishment, at the 
hands of the master, for the younger boys, 
has more ground in nature as well as in 
Scripture; and this is a point on which his 
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sentimental conservatism was perhaps wiser 
than the sentimental liberalism of the age. 

In his treatment of assistant-masters Arnold 
showed, as might be expected, all the fine 
feeling, and tact, and consideration character- 
istic of his nature. He was enabled to do so 
all the more readily because his strong indi- 
viduality overmastered all around him, and 
penetrated every one with his own spirit. But 
he never assumed dictatorial airs. He was 
always ready to ask advice of any one who 
could give it. And it was his habit to meet 
his assistants in a council held once in three 
weeks, when all the business of school ad- 
ministration was freely discussed. 

The reign of this king among school- 
masters was all too short, extending only 
to fourteen years. On Sunday morning, 
June 12, 1842, he awoke with a pain too 
suggestive of heart-disease. Alarmed at his 





symptoms, Mrs. Arnold sent for their medical 
attendant. During the interval her husband 
was in considerable suffering ; and when she 
offered to read to him, he asked for the fifty. 
first psalm. The words that seemed specially 
to touch him were the twelfth verse: “Q 
give me the comfort of thy help again, and 
stablish me with thy free spirit.” He soon 
learned from the physician that the attack 
would in all probability be fatal; and the 
strength of his faith was proved by the un- 
troubled calm with which he heard the sen. 
tence. He made no affectation of indiffer. 
ence to pain ; but while acknowledging that 
it was acute, he said to his son, “ My son, 
thank God for me.” That was his feeling, 
All was well, and he had only to give thanks, 
Within two hours trom his first seizure he 
was dead. But he left hundreds of the 
living who still “ thank God for him.” 





SHADOW. 


By THE LATE FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
I HAVE but passed the first short stage 


Of life, and yet I’m growing weary ; 
For every step towards riper age 
The way becomes more dark and dreary. 


T look behind. Few years ago 
The world seemed full of fairy flowers : 
I loved them ; for I did not know 
How sin pervades earth’s loveliest bowers. 


Like Italy’s fair sunny vales, 
With unknown deathly vapours teeming ; 
Or like Sahara’s sand-charged gales 
Beneath a sun unclouded beaming— 


Such is ofr earth. Roam where you will, 
Seems loveliness the eye entrancing— 
The silent glen, the breezy hill, 
The sun-tipped wavelet blithely dancing. 


But gaze again. Each zephyr’s breath 
Uplifts a veil, dark truths revealing ; 

For all is stained with sin, and death 
The fairest buds is grimly sealing. 


That sense of sin! It casts a cloud 
O’er all earth’s scenes of glee and pleasure. 





Is nought then pure amid her crowd 
Of joys?—nought spotless of her treasure? 


Nought, nought! cries Echo. How I love 
The spirit which to me is given ! 

My priceless gem, my cherished dove, 
My sweetest, dearest gift of Heaven! 


How oft I’ve sought for solace in 

My own loved soul in hours of sadness, 
Oh, how I love it! It has been 

My more than friend, my fount of gladness. 


But, oh, ‘tis sinful! Even here 
My simple joy and love are ending. 
How can the mind to me be dear 
Where sin with ev'ry thought is blending? 


If e’en my Eden is not pure, 

How can my heart’s love rest below? 
Say, will the passage-bird endure 

To tarry ’mid the northern snow? 


It cannot rest! Like early dew, 
A pure warm Sun hath called it higher, 
Where sin is not ; where, holy too, 


E’en / may tune a sinless lyre! 
1858. 
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ELIJAH. 


His Lite, Character, and Times. 
By THE Rev. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A, 
FOURTH PAPER. 


“ And after the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire: and after the fire a still small voice.”—r Kinos xix. 12. 


WE. are told by St. James that Elijah 

“ was a man subject to like passions 
as we are.” One proof of the accuracy of 
this statement we met with, when we con- 
sidered the great prophet’s fondness for the 
little child of the widow-woman of Zarephath. 

Another and a more striking proof comes 
before us now. We could hardly conceive it 
possible that a man whose personal courage, 
or rather whose confidence in his cause and 
in his God, was so great that he could face 
with unquickened pulse the world in arms 
against him, should be found ere many hours 
had passed, fleeing in abject terror from 
before the wrath of a woman. Yet so it was! 
Not long ago Elijah was standing calm, con- 
fident, unmoved, and immovable, believing 
in his mission and triumphant over his foes. 
Now, we are called upon to see him dis- 
heartened and dispirited, dismayed, con- 
founded, faithless, destitute of all hope, 
abandoning his work, and hurrying into the 
wilderness to save his life. 

The change is a painful and humiliating 
one. Let us try to ascertain the causes of 
it. Let us try with all reverence to under- 
stand how it was that such a man could be 
betrayed into acting in such a way. .- 

It is probable that Elijah reckoned with 
confidence on the conversion of Ahab, or at 
least, upon Ahab’s becoming a fellow-helper 
in the great scheme of re-establishing the 
worship of Jehovah in the land. 

From Jezebel, of course, the prophet could 
expect nothing but the sternest, the fiercest, 
the most malignant opposition. But was it 
not likely that her husband, who was one of 
the covenant-people, who had been brought 
up in the knowledge, obscured though it 
might have been, of the Jehovah of Israel, 
who had stood by so recently when the great 
appeal was made, and the lightning-flash 
streamed down from heaven to consume the 
sacrifice, and who must have felt in his heart 
and conscience an echo to the shout of the 
multitude, “ the Lord, He is the God,” was 
it not likely that he, under the circumstances, 
would abandon his adhesion to idolatry, and 
throw all the weight of his royal influence 
into the scale of righteousness and of truth? 

So, as we suppose, the prophet argued 
with himself. On this foundation, of the im- 








pression probably produced upon the mind 
of the king, we suppose him to have built up 
an edifice of hope. However—if this were 
so—Elijah was doomed to a terrible disap- 
pointment. He had over-estimated the 
religious effect produced upon Ahab. He 
had under-estimated the influence which the 
bold, bad, unscrupulous woman possessed 
over the mind of her weak and facile hus- 
band. If, for a moment, Ahab, when he told 
Jezebel the story of Carmel, inclined to the 
right, and seemed resolved to play the part 
of a true king of Israel, it was only for a 
moment, His spirit soon cowered before 
the spirit of his wife. Her ascendancy was 
soon resumed. If Ahab had scruples, she 
had none; and the king finds himself ere 
long yielding implicit obedience, and falling in 
with the most atrocious designs of the stern 
and fanatical idolatress, whom he had made 
the partner of his throne. With his consent, 
of course, a message was sent by Jezebel to 
Elijah, “So det the gods do to me, and more 
also, if I make not thy life as the life of one of 
them (her Baal-priests) dy to-morrow about this 
time.” Possibly Jezebel felt sure of being 
able to destroy the prophet, and so gave him 
warning contemptuously. More probably, 
she wished simply to banish him out of the 
country, it being scarcely safe under the cir- 
cumstances of Elijah’s present popularity 
with the people, to resort to the extreme 
measure of putting him to death. Anyhow, 
the message was sent. 

Now why did it produce such an effect 
upon Elijah? For the reason I have hinted 
at already. 

Elijah was not a man to tremble for him- 
self. He had not quailed_ on Carmel, why 
should he quail at Jezreel? He had not 
feared the wrath of Ahab; the bitter ani- 
mosity of the Baal-priests ; the suspicions of 
the people, who regarded him as the author 
of the drought and the famine—but he con- 
fronted them, calmly and alone, knowing 
that he carried his life in his hand, knowing 
that if his appeal to Heaven should fail he 
would be torn to pieces by the infuriated 
multitude. And why was this? Why was he 
so confident, so bold, so unwavering on 
Carmel? Because, then, he felt sure that he 
had God on his side, 
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But did he not feel that now? No; his | 


confidence had been shaken. He _ had 
depended upon Ahab’s conversion for the 
carrying out of his schemes of reform, and 
when he found this expectation disappointed, 
when this prop was struck as it were from 
under him, he felt as if God had deserted 
him, and he were left to fight the battle alone. 
It was not so much the man Ahab that he 
looked to, it was the king and the royal in- 
fluence over the nation that he was anxious 
about. Let Ahab veer round, the people 
would veer round too. The shouts of Carmel 
would speedily be exchanged for acclama- 
tions to the foul gods of Phoenicia, and the 


tide of popular feeling would once more set ° 


in the direction of idolatry, with all its ac- 
companying degradation and horror. Try, 
then, to do full justice to this great and noble 
man, whilst yet recognising that, for once, 
he failed in his faith; that, for once, he fell 
short of his duty. 

It may be that the force of the temptation 
to which he was exposed was greatly en- 
hanced by the fact of the tremendous strain 
to which his mind and body had been sub- 
jected within the last few days. Indeed it 
could hardly have been otherwise. He had 
a constitution of iron. He had vast powers 


of endurance ; and yet he must have been 
more than human if that day on Carmel, 
and that bloody evening at the river Kishon, 
and that exhausting prayer on the mountain- 
top, and that wild run through the tempest 
before the king’s chariot to the gates of 
Jezreel—had not told upon his system and 


shaken his nerves. But, after all, it was the 
disappointment that broke him down. All 
his labour, his watching, his supplications, 
his self-sacrifice, his weary days and nights, 
seemed to go for nought, and the whole 
enterprise, for which he once thought him- 
self to be divinely appointed, had proved to 
be, as he considered, an absolute failure. 
Oh, it was hard to bear; too hard! Exist- 
ence was not worth having on such condi- 
tions. ‘Lord, take away my life,” was the 
cry that burst from his lips; my fathers have 
failed and I have failed; everybody who has 
stood for the right has failed. ‘The cause is 
hopeless, but let me not behold the dishonour 
put upon God and His covenant and His 
people. “‘/¢ is enough; now, Lord, take away 
my life, for I am not better than my fathers.” 
We remember the story of the prophet 
Jonah. It throws light upon the trial of 
Elijah, for the two men, in some features 
at least of their character, were very much 
alike. What was the cause of Jonah’s extra- 





ordinary and ill-conditioned behaviour? Not 
personal fear; no. There is not the slightest 
trace of cowardice or anything like cowar. 
dice to be found throughout the whole narra. 
tive. Not the feeling that discredit would 
be thrown upon his character as a prophet, 
by the non-fulfilment of his prediction against 
Nineveh. No, not that; for every one under. 
stood perfectly well that the threatenings of 
the Lord were conditional, and that if the 
people repented the judgment would be 
averted. What was it then? J/¢ was dis. 
satisfaction with the divine method of deal. 
ing with sinners. Jonah thought that God 
was not severe enough. He considered ita 
mistake that God should spare notorious 
offenders on any.terms. It seemed to him 
that God was not sufficiently jealous for His 
own honour, and that he (Jonah) cared more 
for the vindication of the divine character 
than Jehovah did Himself. This is implied 
in Jonah’s own account of his bad temper, 
‘“‘ Therefore I fled before unto Tarshish : for I 
knew that thou art a gracious God and merci- 
ful, and repentest thee of the evil. Therefore 
now, O Lord, take, I beseech thee, my life 
from me; for it is better for me to die than to 
live.” In fact (if I may express my meaning 
in homely terms), the prophet was sulky with 
God, and his sulkiness was occasioned by 
his regard for God Himself—by his jealousy 
for the divine honour. 

Something of the same kind we scem to 
discover in the far greater and grander man 
with whom we have now to do. Perhaps 
Elijah would hardly have acknowledged it to 
himself ; but his real quarrel was with Je- 
hovah, whose servant he was, and whose 
cause he was endeavouring with his whole 
heart and soul to uphold. 

The system of idolatrous worship had been 
obviously tottering to its fall. Carmel, with 
its fire from heaven; Kishon, with its ter- 
rible severity, had effected thus much. Why, 
then, was not the advantage followed up by 
a more crushing stroke still, which should 
bring the work to completion, and lay the 
foul structure in hopeless ruin upon the soil 
which it had polluted too long? ‘The God 
who answered in the lightning-flash and the 
thunder-peal, the God by whose stern com- 
mand the mountain-stream ran red with 
Pheenician blood, how is it that He has 
become suddenly so lenient, so quiescent, so 
gentle, ay, so feeble? How is it that He 
allows the head of rebellion against His 
authority to rise up once more, when it lay 
only a few short hours ago crushed and 
prostrate at His feet ? Has Jehovah changed? 
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Is He indifferent to Hisown honour? Does 
He only half-care for the truth, and for purity 
and goodness? Or is it that He shrinks, in 
weak tenderness, from those extreme mea- 
sures by which alone His purposes can be 
carried out ? 

Yes, unless we are much mistaken, the 
secret root of Elijah’s failure in this great 
trial of his life is to be found in his some- 
what presumptuous arraignment of the divine 
method of establishing the kingdom of truth 
and of righteousness upon earth. 

If so, the natural and inevitable conse- 
quence followed. Losing confidence in God, 
because God was not working in the way that 
His servant deemed best, Elijah was cut of 
from the fountain of his strength, and be- 
came, for the time being, like any other man. 
And when the threat of that awful queen 
reached his ears, he started at once in con- 
fusion and bewilderment, and fled for his life. 

Behold him, then, this magnificent man, 
the noblest, perhaps (Moses excepted) of all 
the early servants of God; this man who, 
but a few short hours ago, was the virtual! 
monarch of the nation, holding in his hand 
the issues of life and death! Behold him 
slinking out of Jezreel under cover of night, 
and hurrying towards the confines of Judah, 
anxious only to put as great a distance as 


possible between himself and Jezebel! 


His thoughts are in a whirl. ‘The year of 
lonely communion at Cherith; the calm days 
of trust and waiting, when he sojourned under 
the roof of the widow of Zarephath—all the in- 
fluence of these things seems to be absolutely 
gone. Carmel too and its scenes—recent as 
they are—are almost like a dream. Is it real, 
he thinks, that gathering of the thousands 
on the broad mountain-plateau ; that wild 
screaming cry of the Baalites ; that building 
of the altar, and the prayer, and the answe: 
by fire, when the lightning flashed down from 
heaven and left nothing on the spot but a 
heap of ashes; and then that whirling away 
of the priests in the midst of the angry crowd, 
and the corpses left piled upon the blood- 
stained river-bank to tell of the wrath of a 
people awakened at last to the deception that 
had been practised upon them? Is it real ? 
or is it only the product of an overwrought 
and disturbed brain ? 

Arrived at Beersheba, far enough one 
would think from the dominions of Ahab 
and the reach of Jezebel—he can _ hardly 
regard himself as secure. Still fancying that 
he hears behind him the footsteps of the 
pursuer, he pushes on a day's journey inio 
the desert, and then throws himself down, 





exhausted with fatigue and overcome with 
mental distress, beneath the shade of a low- 
spreading broom, and entreats the Lord to 
take away his life. His prayer is not answered, 
of course, at least not according to the form 
of the request. God is better to him than 
his desires. But an angel is sent, with food 
and rest and words of comfort; and when he 
is refreshed, he is bidden arise and take his 
journey to Horeb, the Mount of God. Horeb 
is not forty days’ journey from Beersheba. 
The prophet could have easily reached his 
destination in much shorter time if it had 
been necessary to do so. But God willed him 
to wander awhile amongst the recollections of 
the desert in which Israel had been led about 
and disciplined ; for Elijah, too, wanted 
discipline, and it was well that he should 
receive it here. It was well that he should 
be prepared by lonely communings on the 
very spot where God had dealt with the 
people of old, for that solemn and awful 
interview to which he was about to be 
admitted with Jehovah Himself. When the 
forty days’ and forty nights’ wanderings are 
over, Elijah arrives at Horeb, the Mount of 
God, and takes up his abode in a cave. 
Thus far we have considered the mental 
state of Elijah. Let us pass on to examine 
the mode in which God graciously deals with 
him and restores him to the height of faith 
and trust from which he has unhappily fallen. 
After he has remained (as we suppose) 
some short time in the cavern, he is ordered 
to leave it, and to go forth and stand upon 
the mount before the Lord. He obeys; 
and then he is placed on some lofty peak of 
the range, his glance taking in the blue, 
cloudless, eastern sky above him, and the 
wild and rugged mountain scenery by which 
he is surrounded, and the broad plain of the 
desert which lies in the distance below his 
feet. It isan awful moment! God Himself 
is about to appear to His servant and speak 
with him. What will the conversation be? 
Presently, as he stands gazing, Elijah sees a 
cloud of dust rising in the horizon. It be- 
comes denser and denser every moment, and 
the sky is soon completely enveloped in a 
dark and livid veil. The prophet knows 
what it is. It is the simoon of the desert, 
which carries death to everything in its hot 
and pestilential path. On the fierce tornado 
hurries, rising almost to the prophet’s lojty 
standing-place ; with irresistible force it rends 
the mountains, sweeping the fragments of 
rock before it. Trees are torn up by the 
roois; the waves of sand rise and fall like 
the billows of a tormented sea. And in the 
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fury of the storm and the rush of the howling 
blast, there is a dread manifestation of power, 
so that one might almost think the Lord 
Himself was passing by. But for all that 
the Lord was not in the whirlwind. 

There is a momentary pause; and again, 
as the prophet looks forth, the solid frame- 
work of the mountain begins to shake beneath 
him. The ground trembles and heaves with 
strange convulsions. Vast chasms yawn in 
every direction, long fissures split the rocks. 
He is witnessing a tremendous earthquake, 
and this, too, is a mighty exhibition of power. 
But the Lord “is not in the earthquake.” 

Then, after another short pause, ten thou- 
sand lightnings suddenly glare upon the 
scene. The air is filled with fire, with in- 
cessant thunder-roll, made more terrible by 
reverberation from the surrounding cliffs. 
The livid forks of flame dart through the 
sky, occasionally striking some lofty pinnacle 
of rock, and sending it dashing down into 
the valley below. It is an awful scene, more 
awful than the whirlwind, more awful than 
the earthquake. The Lord Himself seems 
to be abroad, riding, as in a chariot, on the 
black outspread wings of the storm. We 
can imagine that even Elijah quailed and 
shrank before the terror of the tempest. 
But, after all, the Lord was not in the fire. 
No! Elijah felt that. He had thought that 
the proper element of the Deity was the 
whirlwind that carries away, the earthquake 
that devours, the lightning that consumes. 
But he has to learn a new lesson about the 
character of the God whom he worships— 
even that judgment is God’s strange work— 
that God, in His own true and innermost 
essence, is not a destroying, annihilating 
God, who only punishes, but rather a quick- 
ening, saving, preserving, gracious God, a 
God whose name is love. And how does 
he learn this lesson? Let us see. 

The tempest has passed, and to the furi- 
ous convulsions to which the prophet has 
lately been a witness succeeds a profound 
calm. The clouds melt away from the face of 
the sky. Nothing is seen now but the clear 
transparent blue of the oriental atmosphere. 
All surrounding nature is at peace, when a 
quiet sound, sweet and soft, yet awe-inspiring 
and penetrating to the very heart of the 
listener, rises up from the valley to Elijah’s 
standing-place, and Elijah knows that Je- 
hovah at last Himself has come. Wrapping 
his face in his mantle, Elijah goes out, and 
stands at the entrance of his cavern to re- 
ceive the instructions and commands of God. 

And what is all this but an anticipation of 





the Gospel, a revelation of the character of 
Him Who is wonderfully revealed, both in 
the person and work of Jesus of Nazareth? 
We cannot indeed suppose that Elijah had 
a clear and definite view of what was to 
happen so many centuries after his time, 
Yet his chief misconception must have been 
corrected by the experiences of Mount Horeb, 
He must at least have been prepared to 
see, what we see clearly enough, that not 
so much in the terrors of the law is the 
divine character manifested, as in the tender 
graciousness and loving sympathy of the 
Gospel ; that not so much from the thunder. 
ings and lightnings of Mount Sinai, and 
from the voice of the trumpet exceeding 
loud, can we learn what God is, as from the 
cradle in Bethlehem, and the simple, holy 
life in Nazareth, and the gentle ministry in 
Galilee and Jerusalem, and the kindly words 
spoken to the disciples, and the encourage- 
ment given to the weak and sinful, and erring, 
who came for comfort and help, above all, from 
the meek submission and the unspeakable 
condescension, and the wondrous self-sacri- 
fice of the Cross of Calvary. 

Thus was Elijah restored. Thus was this 
great hero lifted up again to the place from 
which for the moment he has fallen. Other 
things were said to him, as you will remember. 
He had feared that he stood quite alone, and 
would have no successor in his work; and he 
is ordered to anoint Elisha, the son of 
Shaphat, to be prophet in his room. He had 
complained that there was no real servant of 
God left in the land, and that his work had 
been a failure; and he is told that there are 
still seven thousand in Israel who have not 
gone with the times and bowed the knee to 
Baal. He feels that severity is still needed; 
that the times call for something besides mercy- 
and loving-kindness. This is so far correct; 
and God promises that the work of reforma- 
tion, begun by Elijah himself, shall be finished 
by others. 

More than this, he is set upon immediate 
activity as the best remedy for the unhealthy 
condition of mind, for the discontent, and 
murmuring, and self-will which he had lately 
displayed. But after all, his great lesson was 
imparted in that complete revelation of God 
which was made to him as he stood on the 
heights of Mount Horeb. And Elijah went 
back to his appointed task a wiser, a better, 
a stronger, a healthier, a happier man, be- 
cause he had learned that the chief triumphs 
of God are achieved, not by force or by 
severity, but by the omnipotence of a self- 
denying and self-sacrificing love. 





FRESH AIR FOR THE 
CHILDREN. 


By ANNE BEALE. 


‘* The only way to regenerate the world is to do 
the duty which lies nearest to us, and not 
to hunt after grand, far-fetched ones for 
ourselves.”— Rev. C. KINGSLEY. 





| G2 the pessimists say 


what they will, we 
are improving. Matters are 
bad enough, but” they are 
better than they were. 
Christians have not been 
working in vain, in mighty 
London’ and ' elsewhere, 
but have been paving the 
way for the measured 
footsteps of the grand 
procession the State is 
about to make through 
courts, alleys, and dens, in 
order to reform abuses 
and improve the condition 
of the poor. This pro- 
cession has been forming 











for many a long day, and meanwhile the | send those children to places whence those 
philanthropist is resolved to make the rising | parents came, Deluded mortals flock in 
generation better, happier, and healthier than | crowds to London from “ the sweet and 
their parents. To effect this he strives to | blesstd country,” and become the nerves 
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and sinews of the metropolis ; it is only fair 
that their offspring should, in turn, be bene- 
fited in the villages and fields they have 
deserted. People grow pale and wan in the 
great cities, and their pallor and wanness are 
visited on their children; let us strive to 
give colour to their cheeks and light to their 
eyes, by boarding them out or affording them 
a holiday amid the “pastures new” of a 
world hitherto unknown to them. 

Happily this system has begun in earnest 
in the parish of St. Peter’s, Saffron Hill, and 
is thence spreading far and wide. Small be- 
ginnings make great endings, and a visit to 
this locality suffices to prove that much may 
be effected in three years. Shall we ask Mr. 
Canney, its vicar, and the originator of the 
scheme,: to show’ us some of the results? 
He kindly consents, and we find ourselves in 
one of the many densely populated quarters 
of London, the once- fashionable Hatton 
Garden. 

We learn that during the past summer seven 
hundred pale-faced, sickly children have been 
sent into the country, and have rejoiced in 
three weeks of fresh air. Hence the name, 
‘*Fresh-Air Mission.” These delicate plants 
have not all sprung up in this so-called 
Garden, but have been gathered from other 


hot-beds, where air they had none, and been 
transplanted for twenty-one days by kindly 
gardeners in town and country to open-air 
parterres, where they have blossomed anew. 
Seven hundred pale-faces, tinged with red, 
at a cost of five shillings each per week! 


Truly a blessed consummation! It is no 
wonder that they turn with pleasure towards 
their kind friend, and throng the galleries of 
his large church, somewhat to the disturb- 
ance of the congregation. And this a congre- 
gation, the status of which will be understood 
when it is made known that only one or two 
members of it are in a condition to keep a 
servant! And three chapels hard by have 
been closed and converted into warehouses, 
because their frequenters had no means of 
supporting their ministers. So much for the 
poverty of the rich, merchant city ! 

To see some of these children we must 
visit their homes, to which our conductor 
obtains for us a hearty welcome. Homes! 
the word makes one thoughtful. Is the one 
room, with its beds and manifold etceteras, a 
home? Its tenants think so, and we will 
leave them the happy delusion. To reach 
the first we mount a dark staircase, and 
wonder how we find ourselves at the top 
_with unbroken neck. A mother and children 
are within, one of the latter having been a 





member of our brigade of seven hundred, 
He is a sickly boy of thirteen, verging, appa- 
rently, on consumption ; yet his mother talks 
anxiously of the possibility of getting him an 
easy situation. She shows a large scar in 
his side, the result of abscesses, healed, in 
part, by “the happy and healthful three 
weeks spent in the country. He was out of 
doors all day long, and ‘the lady’ he was 
with was most kind to him and the young 
friends who boarded with him. She even 
sent him home with a present of potatoes to 
his mother.” 

We learn, gradually, that “the ladies” of 
whom the children and their parents speak 
are the good and kindly people—poor them- 
selves—who receive the children and take 
care of them. Clergymen and other friends 
interested in the “ pale-faces” of London, 
but living in the country, seek out sheltering 
homes for them, meet them when they 
arrive, with their names and addresses round 
their necks, and see them safely housed in 
the paradise they have imagined, but never 
before seen. ‘Their journeys have been 
watched over by good-natured railway 
guards, who drop them carefully at their 
respective stations. Amongst these stations 
have been Aylesbury, Minster in Sheppey, 
Rickmansworth, Henley-on-Thames, Abbot's 
Langley, Chelmsford, Farnham, Godstone, 
Staplehurst; and many others. This summer 
they maybe multiplied ad libitum, if only 
new friends arise and funds are forthcoming. 
Already they are beginning to keep pace 
with the ever-increasing population, since, in 
1882, only two hundred and sixty-nine were 
permitted to enjoy this Elysium, while in 
1883 seven hundred revelled therein. 

Hatton Garden is neither so poor nor so 
neglected as the East End, we are told ; yet 
is there certainly room for improvement, to 
judge from the court we enter in search of 
another “ fresh-air” child. It contains seven 
high housés, in which reside fifty-seven 
families. In the centre of the narrow area 
is a water-cistern, which supplies the whole 
court. The one tap, round -which now con- 
gregate some half-dozen children with jugs, 
must have a hard life of it, and knows no rest 
Sundays or week-days. We offer these 
children some small story-books we chance 
to have in our pocket, and almost before we 
can look round, the court is crowded with 
young folk, all evidently pining and fading 
for lack of air, yet clamouring, “Give me 
one, and me, and me.” Where have they 
come from? . From top to bottom of the 
tall houses. No wonder a landlord said that 
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he did his best to prevent overcrowding, and 
only let his rooms upon sanitary principles ; 
but what was he to do, when his tenants multi- 
plied as they did? , : 

Up one, two, three pairs of stairs, darker, 
if possible, than our first venture, into a 
small living and sleeping-room, where is a 
frail woman watching a white bundle on the 
bed, and another woman and a girl keeping 
her company. It is the latter we address, 
because she has actually spent three whole 
weeks in the country, and returned, her 
mother says, “‘ with quite a colour.” ‘‘ The 
lady” gave her flowers, and she enjoyed her- 
self greatly. Here, it may be said, that all 
the children return home laden with flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, or some sort of gifts, from 
their new country friends, who have gene- 
rally become much attached to them, and 
hope to see them again. The visit is often 
followed by an interchange of letters, and 
thus a friendship is begun which may end in 
the eventual transplantation of the drooping 
bud to kindly soil. Already more than one 
country ‘‘lady” has offered to adopt her 
visitor from town ; but hitherto the response 
has been, “ Mother wants me at home.” 

* At home!” the words recall us to the 
small room. 

“He is dying, sir; I am thankful you 
baptized him yesterday,” says the frail woman 
who watches the white bundle. 

The withdrawal of a light covering reveals 
the wizened face of an infant, whose head is 
scarcely as large as your fist. It just breathes, 
but the merciful angel of death hovers near. 
It has seen the light of this world fourteen 
days, forty-eight hours of which have been 
passed in convulsions. In a few moments, 
maybe, it will pass from the close atmo- 
sphere of the small, dark, yet neat room, in 
which it was born but to die, into the “ fresh 
air” of its Father’s kingdom.’ The weary 
mother is spent by its birth and death, and 
resigns it quietly to Him who takes it from a 
world of sin to realms of peace. “I am very 
weak and ill myself,” she murmurs, watching 
her poor baby; “ but I was obliged to be up 
with him the last two days and two nights.” 

“We have come to be with her; it is but 
neighbourly,” said the other woman, who 
lives on the next landing. 

Ay, with all their short-comings, how 
“neighbourly ” are the poor ! 

With a prayer for the mother and her 
babe, and such help and words of comfort 
as avail at such a time, the clergyman leads 
the way down the gloomy staircase, and out 
again into the cheerless court. 





In the street beyond it we encounter a 
little fellow whose face beams with smiles as 
he looks at his vicar. He is one of the 
seven hundred, and is ready to pour forth 
his experiences of his memorable visit. He 
is of the tidy class, and saved up his half- 
pence and farthings to pay his railway fare; 
while his mother equipped him decently 
for his “change of air.” This trip to the 
country becomes a reward of good conduct 
at school, as well as a sanitary blessing, and 
it is hoped will prove an encouragement to 
parents to keep their offspring clean and 
neat. Most of them struggle to scrape toge- 
ther sufficient money for the railway, and to 
provide some sort of outfit ; but this is not 
always possible, and gifts of clothing, as well 
as funds, have been most welcome to those 
who have to overlook the ardent youngsters 
before sending them forth into their new 
world., One of the juvenile travellers lost 
his luggage, which caused a great outcry on 
the platform. It was found that he had 
dropped his bundle from the carriage window, 
and it was eventually picked up on the line. 
The wardrobe of another was contained in a 
blacking-box. 

The streets of Hatton Garden are as com- 
plete a maze to the uninitiated as those of 
other poor districts. Winding in and out, 
however, we turn down a long. court, filled 
with baked-potato ovens, in search of other 
children who have benefited by a three-weeks’ 
outing. At the bottom is a large yard filled 
with carts and animals, and guarded by a 
ferocious bull-dog. Several goats greet us 
in a friendly spirit, as if they, too, expected 
a trip to their native mountains; and cocks 
and hens strut about everywhere. We are 
no longer surprised at a story told in the 
report of this good work, which we venture 
to quote verbatim. “ A party of the children 
were in a garden at Aylesbury, when one 
espied a pigsty, and, after contemplating 
the fair proportions of the pig, called to the 
others to ‘come and see the nanny-goat,’ 
when a critic in the group disdainfully re- 
joined, ‘ That.ain’t a nanny-goat, you stupid; 
that’s a bear !’” 

The inhabitants of the loft above the yard 
are out, so we may not mount the stairsguarded 
by the bull-dog ; but the founders of the family 
of the vendors of baked potatoes are at home, 
and give us a cordial welcome. Unfortu- 
nately their grandchildren are at school; but 
the elders pour forth volubly the good de- 
rived by two of them from fresh air and 
country cheer—a sickly boy and girl, whom 
they have adopted. They area strange couple, 
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tenanting a large room, which is none of the 
neatest nor sweetest. In its centre is an 
ice-making machine, manufactured, as are the 
potato ovens, by the old man himself, who 
is a bit of a mechanical genius. 

“You see,” he says, standing with his 
thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat, 
“when the season for baked potatoes is over 
in the winter, we takes to refrigerators in the 
summer. We sometimes clears three or four 
shillings a night by hot potatoes. Then, 
when I have leisure, I makes these orna- 
ments, which I’m sure I should be delighted 
to present to you for your kindness.” 

He produces a large glass shade, beneath 
which is a pretty painted model of a Swiss 
chalet. 

“ You should see the children,” interrupts 
the grand-dame. ‘‘ They put every farthing 
into this money-box against the summer, and 
l’ve just a-bought a suit for the little girl as 
goes over there to Sunday-school regular, 
and so proud as never was. They do look 
well since they’ve been to the country.” 

Singly or in unison they discourse while 
time flies, and we long for a Dickens to 
describe the scene. They go regularly to 
church of an evening, and as their descendants 
are legion, we hope their example may be 
followed. 

We leave them for another court, where 
again are baked-potato ovens, barrows, and 
a coffee-stall, round about which the juvenile 
population shout and jump, while we glance 
into a small apartment, where age, not youth, 
bears life’s burden bravely. Here are two 


women, bed and chair-ridden. The one 
who, up to the other day, cleaned the church, 
lies with broken hip on the bed. She is 
seventy-eight years old. The other, of 
Italian parentage, named Lucini, is unable 
to move for rheumatism. A neighbour helps 
her, at morn and eve, in and out of bed, and 
they get On as best they may. 

To return to the children. As we stand 
between St. Peter’s church and its opposite 
neighbour, the board school, they begin to 
flood the streets, pouring forth from their 
seat of learning. Amongst them are the 
weaklings, who have gathered strength for 
their ordeal of “standards” and examina- 
tions from their stay in the country, and from 
the board-school dinners. The most feeble 
of them were sent away, certified by a kind 
doctor as free from infection, and capable of 
the journey; and the results are apparent, 
even at a casual glance. 

Three weeks of fresh air have been of 
inestimable benefit to nearly a thousand of 
our town-enfeebled youngsters, and, through 
them, to their parents, whose gratitude for 
kindness to their offspring is not bounded by 
the close alleys and courts in which they 
dwell. 


Should the reader feel disposed to help on 
this good work, he can communicate with 
the Treasurer of ‘‘ The Children’s Fresh-Air 
Mission,” Mr. Walter Hazell, 6, Kirby Street, 
Hatton Garden, London, E.C.; the President 





being the Rev. E. Canney, St. Peter’s Vicar- 
| age, Saffron Hill. 





THE EARTH IN ITS YOUTH: 
Or a Sketch of the Olden Times. 


By AGNES GIBERNE, AUTHOR OF 


ONDERFUL stories of olden times 
upon our earth are-told—stories which 
men have slowly and laboriously spelt out of 
the rocky records lying under our feet ; for 
the hand of God, in course of working, has 
written a history there, and stereotyped a 
tale. True, the language employed is often 
enigmatical, the characters used are often 
difficult to decipher. ‘True it is that “no 
man can find out the work that God maketh 
from the beginning to the end.” But though 
the work of God, as a whole, “from the 
beginning to the end,” can never be found 
out by man, yet some of the easier and 
simpler readings in the book do lie within our 
grasp, while much beyond is illegible to us. 


‘*THE WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS,” ETC. 


Our world is a world of change. Continents 
and oceans, lands and seas, are ever vary- 
ing in their outlines. Water steals from the 
land, and gives back that which it has stolen. 
Land crumbles away into the water, and is 
built up again into land. Nota mountain, 
not a hill, not a headland, retains precisely 
the same shape now that it held one hundred 
years ago. Rains, streams, and floods are 
perpetually occupied in the task of rounding 
off corners, wearing away projections, carv- 
ing out hollows. 

God has two strong servants at work in 
our earth—pulling down and building up, 
destroying and renewing. These two are 





fire and water; they work always together, 
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et always in opposition; they constantly 
help yet constantly hinder each other. Thus 
they work in the present, and thus they have 
worked in the past. But that which they, do 
is in obedience always to the Divine will. 

Mighty fiery forces are busy beneath the 
earth’s surface,—such forces as can cause the 
firm ground to tremble and heave, and even 
to rise and fall in great billows like the liquid 
waters of the sea,—such forces as can rend 
huge mountains, and deluge smiling land- 
scapes with rivers of lava, and bury large cities 
under showers of ashes,—such forces as can 
build up new hills on land, or new islands in 
the ocean, with magic speed. For seas of 
molten rock are there, and burning lakes, and 
reservoirs of boiling water, and restless im- 
prisoned gases struggling to be free. 

Much ‘of this fiery work, so far as we can 
be cognisant of it, is carried on erratically, 
or, as we should say, by. fits and starts— 
here an outburst, there an explosion, with 
intervals of seeming stagnation. Yet if we 
could watch the progress of affairs under- 
ground, as a whole, through thousands of 
years, we should doubtless find the same 
orderliness of method, the same balancing 
of force against force, the same calm unfold- 
ing of far-reaching plans, seen elsewhere in 
the handiworks of God. 

The changes on the earth’s surface accom- 
plished by water are, as a rule, more steady 
and continuous in kind than those accom- 
plished by fire. The liquid limpid ocean, 
and ocean’s million tributaries large and 
small, never cease; or even seem to cease, in 
their working. 

Every river has its threefold task to ac- 
complish—a task always in hand yet always 
unfinished. First, it tears away land on its 
downward course, stealing from the banks 
and bed of the stream. Secondly, it bears 
on its bosom this torn-away material, allow- 
ing the heavier portions to sink, but carrying 
seaward a considerable load. Thirdly, it 
drops the remainder of this burden at its 
mouth, forming a sand-bar or a mud-bank ; 
or else it scatters the same widely over the 
ocean-bottom, building up there new layers, 
by-and-by to harden into rock, perhaps also 
by-and-by to be upheaved above the sea as 
dry land. Each river of earth, more or less, 
follows out the same plan, and the more 
powerful the stream the farther it bears 
gathered material into the ocean. More- 
over, in this, which we know to be going on 
every day throughout the world, we see a 
picture of what has taken place in long past 





There was a time, far back, when things 
were not as they are now; when, in the 
words of Scripture, “there were no depths 
as" . when there were no fountains 
abounding with water. Before the mountains 
were settled; before the hills; . .. . 
while as yet He had not made the earth, nor 
the fields, nor the highest part of the dust of 
the world.” 
Yet, in those dim early ages He who is 
Wisdom reigned, foreknowing the mighty 
work of creation afterwards accomplished. 
For “before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever Thou hadst formed the earth 
and the world, even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, Tou aRT Gop.” 
If we read the Rock-Record truly, placing 
it side by side with the Written Record, the 
work of preparing this earth to be man’s 
habitation was a gradual work, carried on 
stage by stage, quietly and patiently, through 
long periods. 
These very countries in which we live 
were, once upon a time, slowly built up, inch 
upon inch, as the sand-bars are constructed 
at the mouths of rivers, or as the muddy sedi- 
ment, stolen from land, is spread, layer upon 
layer, over the sea-bottom. ‘The continents 
and islands, now high and dry, then lay low 
under ocean-waters. Sand and earth and 
crumbled rock were carried from what were 
in those days the higher lands, were washed 
to and fro by the waters, and were at length 
allowed to sink quietly upon ocean’s floor, 
there to be in time covered up by fresh layers, 
then by the increasing weight over them to be 
pressed into firm rock, and finally to be up- 
heaved above high-water level as dry ground. 
At first all these piled-up layers were quite 
smooth andeven. But the underground Fire- 
worker seldom left them thus. Sooner or 
later, in most instances, the smooth even 
layers were pushed upwards and bent and 
broken. There are few large masses of 
rock in which some signs of past rough treat- 
ment may not be seen; treatment which may 
have occurred either before or after or at the 
time of their upheaval from under the sea. 
While all this building-up of countries 
below water went on, something else was 
taking place; something, which in its results 
now relates to us the history of olden times. 
In the ocean-waters which flowed over 
these half-built rocks, later on to become dry 
land, were myriads of sea-creatures, swimming 
to and fro, feeding one upon another, living 
and dying. As they died and sank, their 
little remains did not always perish, but were 





ages, 


often caught in soft mud, covered up and 
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preserved. Then they slowly turned to stone | while, afterwards to die out quietly. Perhaps, 


even as the surrounding mud turned gradually | as the warm ocean-waters of those times grew 


to hard rock. Such curious remains of living | cooler, the poor trilobites were chilled to 
creatures are often found, embedded in rock, | death. At all events they ceased to be, just as’ 


and we call them “ fossils.” 
Now, of course, those animals which live 
first and died first were the first to be covere 


the ammonites came to an end in a later age, 
d Nobody knows how long the time of these 
d | lower sea-creatures lasted. They continued 


up; therefore, they are discovered in the | to flourish afterwards, with some exceptions; 


rocks which lie /owest. Those which die 
next were in the next-layers above; and s 


d | but it was only in those very early times that 
o | they were the highest kind of living creatures 


on in steady succession from the undermost | on the face of the whole earth—the highest 


to the uppermost. 


This regular order has been much disturbed 


as well as the lowest. 
The time of Fishes followed. Not a single 


by rough upsettings and upheavals from below. | fish-bone is to be found in the earlier rock- 
But though the more early-built rocks may | layers, which tell of such an abundance of 
often be seen thrust upwards and peeping | rhizopods and shell-creatures and crustaceans, 
out above ground, yet they are not to be | But suddenly, and without previous warning, 
found actually placed in layers over the later- | fish remains are found—first a stony skeleton 


made rocks, 


or two, then a rush of fossil fish-bones. The 


It is by studying all these various descrip- | reign of the lower animals was over, and 
tions of rock, the various ways in which they | they had a powerful foe to keep their numbers 
are arranged, and the various kinds of animal- | down. 


remains in them, that the story of bygone 


All this time building under water was 


times has been slowly and laboriously spelt | going on; and lands, islands, hills, were 
out, bit by bit, from the pages of nature on | rising out of the sea; and “the earth” was 
which we tread. Many chapters are missing, | bringing forth “‘ grass, the herb yielding seed, 
and many paragraphs are indistinct; but, as | and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind.” 


years pass, mistakes are gradually rectified, and 


fresh portions become once and again legible 


Next after the time of Fishes came the time 
. | of Reptiles,—reptiles being of higher grade 
than fishes in the scale of animal life. But 


Long long ago, countless ages before the | between the two, or rather, perhaps, coin- 
time of Adam, our Father in heaven was | ciding with the close of one age and the 


of man. 


Looking backward, with -dim sight, we 


giaciously preparing this earth to be the abode | beginning of the next, we have a wonderful 


peep into a time of Forests. 
The green mantle of earth seems at that 


seem to see a succession of hazy pictures, | time to have come to a pitch of splendid 
pointing out the gradual progress of the work. | perfection. Most of our present European 

First, a silent earth, unpeopled, wrapped | trees and flower-bearing plants had not yet 
round “with the deep as with a garment,” | come into existence; but tree-ferns, cone- 


while “the waters stood above the moun- 


bearing trees, and other kinds, flourished 


tains,” and, perhaps, only a few low rocks} abundantly. The lands were covered, east 
rose slowly here or there out of the waves, | and west, north and south, by dense masses 
gaining a slight clothing of lichen; while trees | of luxuriant vegetation, not unlike tropical 


and flowers, birds and insects, were things 
unknown. 

But in the ocean, the lowest of creatures 
had a world to themselves: for higher 
organisms had not then come into being. 
Minute rhizopods flourished abundantly, their 
little shells sinking, as they died, in whole 
generations, to carpet the sea-bottom. And 
tiny bags of living jelly swam to and fro in 
countless millions, Multitudes of molluscs, 
of star-fishes, crabs and sea-worms, had 
their day; none exactly the same as any that 
we have now, yet very closely akin. There 
were coral-polyps too, and sponges, and 
trilobites ; the latter waxing larger and larger, 
till a splendid race of them existed for a 


jungles of these days. 

The world is believed to have been then 
generally warmer than now, witha close damp 
atmosphere, such as favours vegetable growth. 
Lands and continents lay still, for the most 
part, low; and heavy floods seem from time 
to time to have poured in upon these low 
lands, overwhelming whole forests, and build- 
ing over them masses of mud or sand. Oiten 
fresh forests sprang up later in the very same 
place, as if the land had risen again, or from 
some other cause the waters had retreated; 
and yet again these later forests were in their 
turn overwhelmed by rushing waters, and 
slowly hidden under an accumulation of 
sediment. 
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These buried forests exist at the present 
day; no longer as trunks and branches lying 
between muddy or sandy layers, but as black 
and shining coal placed between layers of rock 
or sandstone. And this was part of God's 
preparation for the life of man upon earth. 

Before the close of the great Age of Forests 
and.of Coal-making, came the time of Reptiles. 

Not only such reptiles as we now see were 
then to be met with, but enormous lizard-like 
creatures, thirty or forty feet long ; and croco- 
diles as much as fifty feet long; and great 
ostrich-like reptiles, stalking erect over the 
land; and huge winged dragons flapping 
through the air. 

What may have been the particular pur- 
pose of such animals it is not for us to say. 
They do at least serve to show us the mighty 
power of God increation. But I think we 
may be thankful that they, were allowed in 
their turn to die quietly out before the time 
of man. Some few specimens may indeed 
have lingered on longer than is known or 
supposed ; but the time of Reptiles was over, 
and they sank by degrees into comparative 
feebleness. 

After the time of Reptiles came the time 
of Mammals, or as, with some reservation, it 
may be called, the time of Quadrupeds. 
Once more, however, side by side with the 


close of the Reptile Age and the beginning of 
the Quadruped Age, another wonderful work 
was being carried on, this time not on land 
but under water; a work so vast as to give to 
that time the title of the Great Chalk Age. 


We often talk of “the white clitis of 
Albion,” but we do not so often consider 
how, in God’s providence, those white clitfs 
were formed. If some scrapings of pure 
white chalk are taken from the cliffs and 
examined under a microscope, they are found 
to consist principally of countless minute 
shells, fine as dust, some of them still whole, 
but the greater number broken or ground into 
powder. Each of these minute shells had 
once upon a time a live animal in it. When 
the animal died the shell sank to the bottom 
of the sea, for at that period ocean waters 
were flowing over the place where now the 
“white cliffs of Albion” rise so high. These 
shells, in countless multitudes, so sank in 
Steady succession ; and as ages went by great 
masses of white chalky substance were thus 
piled together, some of the shells remaining 
intact, but more of them being crushed or 
pounded into dust. After a while parts of 
these chalky masses were heaved up from 
under the sea to form white cliffs in the south 
of England and north of France; while 





hundreds of miles of chalk lie underground 
in Europe, invisible, because covered up with 
rock or earth. So the period when this 
enormous amount of chalk-making took 
place is called the Age of Chalk. 

The time of Quadrupeds came next. We 
have now reached the highest class of 
animals, the class of Mammals, or those 
which are warm-blooded and suckle their 
young... Whales and dolphins belong to this 
class, and are not really fishes at all. Birds 
also existed at the same time, but com- 
paratively few fossil remains of birds are to 
be found. Quadrupeds grew to great size 
and power, just as reptiles had done in the 
preceding age. Mighty elephants, larger 
than any which exist in the present day, 
ranged the vast European forests, and huge 
rhinoceroses crashed their way through 
British woods, while lions, tigers, hyenas and 
bears roamed through temperate climes where 
now they are never seen. Once upon a time 
the British Isles were part of the Continent, 
with no Straits between, so any number of 
wild beasts might have found their way across. 
These ferocious creatures were stronger and 
bigger than their descendants are, for this 
was the time of Quadrupeds, and the time of 
Man was not yet. 

Something else had still to come first, and 
that was a wonderful] time of Ice. In preced- 
ing ages the earth seems to have been as arule 
much milder than now, with a more uniform 
climate, At intervals there are faint signs of 
a colder time coming and going. And late 
in this strange story of the past, perhaps far 
on in the Mammal period, perhaps near to the 
time of Man, there seems to have been an 
extraordinary Ice Age, when the ice monarch 
reigned with frosty clutch over a great part 
of the earth. Much of Europe, including the 
British Isles, and much of North America, 
then lay buried under wide-spreading glaciers, 
Scotland itself was apparently one vast glacier, 
and all her mountain-tops were being scraped 
into rounded smoothness by the slowly 
moving ice-rivers. Elephants and rhino- 
ceroses had in those days thick woollen coats 
to keep them warm. 

Then at length from the Hand of God came 
Man upon the prepared earth; Man, latest 
and most wonderful of all; Man, himself in 
some sense an animal, because of his animal 
nature, yet far uplifted above the highest of 
the brute creation, through the noble intel- 
lectual and spiritual gifts with which his 
Maker has endowed him; Man, of whom 
alone it could be ‘said, “ In the image of God 
created He him.” 
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CHILDHOOD. 


I SAUNTER up the grassy glen, 
Yet I am far away ; 

The selfsame spot is round me still, 
But ’tis a long-gone day. 


I see myself a running child, 
Who in it played and sang ; 

And all the trees and rocks seemed me, 
And with my laughter rang. 


I am a man of many cares, 
Without my childhood’s heart ; 

I sometimes laugh, but never now 
Do rocks and hills take part. 


My baby-love owned all the world, 
And all the world owned me. F 
That rock stands there, the path runs by, 
What can the difference be ? 


Men call me rich ; I count my coins ; 
They praise for being wise, 

Yet, somehow, I have wholly lost 
My childhood’s earth and skies ; 


And somehow, while I see that path, 
And bridge the gulf of years, 

This glen brings not its childhood joy, 
But penitential tears. 


I weep at thought of childhood life, 
And that same path I trod 

Does, somehow, seem to be the way 
To lead me back to God. 


I read that once a sinner kissed 
The Saviour’s feet of old ; 

Was it because His presence seemed 
The childhood she had sold? 


Is all our childhood nearer heaven ? 
Is sin with this to part ? 

Is God all wisdom and all power 
With just a childhood’s heart ? 


Was Jesus thus the life of God, 

A man, with childhood’s mind ? 
Is it to follow in His steps, 

Our baby-heart to find? 


Oh! here to-day, beside this path, 
I long for second birth, 

And feel that if I could have this, 
It would be heaven on earth. 


B. W. G. 
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“That rock stands there, the path runs by.” 
Page 376. 
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THE SECRET OF THE CLIFFS. 


By CHARLOTTE FRENCH. 


| 
CHAPTER XVII.—MR. GREATOREX’S CONFI- | 


DENCES. 


“ | agp only the weather is fine,” 

said Alice to herself, as she got up on 
the following morning. She went to the 
window and her heart beat joyfully. Fine! 
It was better than fine. It was the true 
weather for lovers ; for who could help being 
happy and hopeful, when the sky was so 
deep and blue, and the sun shone down so 
radiantly on the purple hills ? 

It made her at least feel unusually active, 
and she hurried over her dressing, and was 
down in time for her husband’s breakfast, 
which he generally took alone, the visitors 
at the Castle either breakfasting in their 
rooms, or dropping in towards the middle of 
the morning. 

He was occupied with the paper, and did 
not seem particularly pleased to see her. 
This chilled the little lady; but being ac- 
customed to her husband’s ways, she tried to 
treat his indifference with philosophy. “ Life 
is not all the marriage state,” she said to 
herself reassuringly. And then she fell to 
thinking about the various interests that 
engaged her. “I must bring Anna and 
Charlie Williamson together,” she thought, 
“that is the first thing. And then there is 
Cecilia to be considered; she is a grand girl 
and ought to marry well. Let mesee!” And 
she puckered up her pretty brows. 

Her husband, happening to look up from 
his paper, caught her anxious expression. 
“What are you trying to puzzle out?” he 
said. 

She looked at him thoughtfully. 
could help me if you would.” 

“TI certainly will, if it does not give me 
too much trouble.” 

“Tt need not give you any trouble at all,” 
said the little lady with quick scorn. ‘“ You 
have only to think a little, and write a note 
of three words. But I wonder if you really 
know any one who would suit.” 

“What! are you changing your servants ? 
I advise you to be careful, Alice.” 

“Oh! you dear, silly old goose! As if I 
ever meddled with household affairs! I leave 
all that to you and Mrs. White,” said Alice, 
laughing. “A pretty state of muddle every- 
thing would get into if I interfered! No; I 
was thinking of a visitor.” 


“You 





* What visitor?” 
XII—26 


‘Ah! that isjust it. I want your help. Do 
you happen to know any particularly dis- 
tinguished young man? He must be good- 
looking and rich, as well as of good birth, 
and—oh ! yes—I can’t have him an idler; 
he ought to be ambitious. In fact, I should 
like him to have made his mark already. 
Montague, how you do stare! Surely I 
make myself understood.” 

“ You do, indeed,” answered Alice’s hus- 
band, laughing. ‘“ Well; and if I happen to 
know this distinguished young Englishman, 
what is to be done with him ?” 

“ He is to be invited first, and, afterwards, 
he is to be left to me.” 

“Oh, indeed; left to you. 
then ?” 

“T have my views,” said Alice senten- 
tiously. 

‘Well ; I suppose so ; but, since I have 
to be prime mover in the business, I ought 
to know what those views are.” 

‘You are such a dear, stupid old fellow,” 
she protested, “you might put in your oar 
at the wrong time and spoil everything.” 

“Oh! SolI am not even to have a hand 
in it! Then I think I must decline to pro- 
vide you with a hero.” 

“Do you know one who would suit ?” 
cried the little lady ecstatically. ‘Oh! 
Montague, do be kind and write to him. 
Have a little confidence in my judgment ; I 
am a married woman, and I have had some 
experience, and I know how to set about 
things. You can’t think I will disgrace you 
by being awkward or precipitate.” 

‘‘ Awkward ! precipitate! My dear girl,” 
cried the puzzled husband, “what in the 
world do you mean?” 

She looked round to make sure that the 
room was empty, then she crept to him on 
tip-toe, laid her hand on his shoulder, and, 
stooping, whispered a few words in his ear, 
whereupon he burst into a fit of laughter that* 
nearly choked him. “ You have mistaken 
your vocation, Alice,” he said, “you ought 
to have been a novelist or a playwright.” 

“ Hush!” she said, putting her finger on 
her lips. ‘ There are some of your dear old 
gentlemen coming.” 

It was one dear old gentleman, and he 
came in with a smile upon his lips. He had 
heard them laughing, and, as he opened the 
door and saw Alice standing by her husband 
with her hand upon his arm, he thought to 


And what 
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himself that Hillyard was an exceedingly 
fortunate fellow. He had been married for 
years upon years, and he had married the 
love of his youth, but he did not think he 
had ever been considered at home as his 
friend Hillyard was. 

“ Ah! Mr. Greatorex,” said Alice, smiling, 
‘vou alrive ata good moment. I had just 
begun to talk nonsense, and my husband was 
looking grave. Do all husbands look grave, 
I wonder, when their wives talk nonsense ?” 

‘“‘T know one, at least, who does not,” said 
Mr. Greatorex, with an amused look at his 
friend. 

“You heard him laughing. Montague,” 
said the little lady, “ your voice is far too 
penetrating ; it is heard all over the house. 
But Mr. Greatorex will excuse you, my poor 
dear. I know you long to get away to your 
business.” 

The fact was that she wanted to have “the 
dear old gentleman” to herself. It had just 
struck her that he was both rich and dis- 
tinguished, and that his eldest son bade fair 
to follow in his steps. 

Mr. Greatorex was, indeed, a somewhat 
remarkable man. The second son of a 
gentleman who, by dint of energy, persever- 
ance, and a species of foreknowledge in the 
affairs of nations that might well be called 
genius, had made himself a great power in 
financial circles, he had early in life left 
commerce and devoted himself entirely to 
politics. The family, proud of his talent, and 
envious of distinction, as well as wealth, for 
the name, permitted him to be a sleeping 
partner in the family-firm, and made arrange- 
ments by which his sons, if they showed mer- 
cantile tastes, should, each in his turn, be 
allowed to take a share in the business. 

Mr. Greatorex’s second son availed him- 
self of this opening, but the eldest, who was 
clever, ambitious, and determined, chose to 
make use of his father’s influence and, through 
the Foreign Office, which he had entered 
early, push himself into the diplomatic pro- 
fession. 

This Mrs. Hillyard knew; but her visitor’s 
brief speech and, to her fancy, sardonic man- 
ner, had prevented her from trying to find 
out anything more concerning his domestic 
relations, which, however, with a woman’s 
quick instinct, she had long since decided 
were unhappy. Even now, although Mr. 
Greatorex looked far less sarcastic than 
usual, she was a little nervous; but, feeling 
that it was absurd for a married woman, and 
one of so much experience, to give way to 
fanciful terror of any one, she entered into 





conversation with her guest, and soon drew 
him on to talk about his family. 

He did not share Williamson’s illusions 
with regard to his hostess; he was far from 
thinking that she had plunged very deeply 
into the salt waters of a bitter experience, and 
in many of her pretty phrases he detected a 
slightly artificial ring, but she was sympa. 
thetic and she was clever, and it was pleasant 
to the anxious father, whose invalid-wife had 
long been unable to bear the least disturbance, 
to pour out some of his troubles. 

When, about an hour after breakfast, Alice, 
adventuring herself cautiously into her hus. 
band’s sanctum, found him still over his 
paper, her face was beaming over with 
triumph and mystery. 

“IT am so sorry to disturb you,” she said; 
“but you know how seldom I do it, and it 
is really most important that you should listen 
to me.” 

He threw down his paper. “ Why—is any: 
thing the matter? Youshould have told me 
at once——” 

Sit down, sit down; you dear, blundering 
old fellow. No; the house is not on fire, 
and the servants have zo¢ departed in a body, 
and none of the horses have fallen lame, and 
no one on the premises, at least so far as I 
know, has been picking and stealing.” 

‘¢ Then why, in the name of wonder——” 

“ Hush! hush! Montague ; I can’t have 
you use such strong expressions, and don't 
stare at me so. Oh! dear,” cried the little 
lady, wringing her hands, “I do think men 
are the greatest mistake. It takes a thou- 
sand-horse-power to knock one little idea 
into their heads. Now, please put down 
your paper for a few minutes, I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

“Well, my dear; if you will be kind 
enough to make haste. I am busy this 
morning.” 

“‘T will keep you for one quarter of an hour,” 
said Alice, laying her watch upon the table. 
“ And now, to lose no time, I will dash into 
my story at once. I have had a long con- 
versation with Mr. Greatorex.” 

“Oh! indeed ;” Mr. Hillyard looked a 
little more interested. “And what did 
Greatorex tell you?” 

“ He has told me the history of his family. 
I suppose you know he has two grown-up 
sons?” 

“Yes; I have heard so much as that.” 

“And perhaps you have heard that one 
was to be brought up as a merchant and the 
other a3 a politician ?” 

Mr. Hillyard nodded. 
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“But do you know their further history? 
No? Well, then, I will tell it to you, for it 
is as interesting as a story-book. Everything 
went on well with these two boys until, as if 
the world was not large enough for them, they 
were foolish enough to fall in love with the 
same girl. ‘There was some excuse for them, 
it appears, as she was radiantly lovely. That 
is not Mr. Greatorex’s expression.” (Here 
Mr. Hillyard might have been observed to 
smile.) “It is mine, and it is appropriate, 
' for I have seen her likeness ; it was in the 
Academy some seasons ago. I don’t mean to 
tell you the name, however; for that is a 
secret between Mr. Greatorex and me.” (This 
was in punishment for her husband’s satirical 
smile.) ‘ The young lady, I should tell you, 
was the Greatorexes’ cousin, and she depended 
for her livelihood upon the allowance made 
to her by the firm. At about the time when 
these two young men were ready to break 
their hearts about her, she made the acquaint- 
ance of a gentleman, who seems to have 
occupied some position of trust in the firm, 
of which the younger Greatorex was now a 
member. The name of this person I have 
not been able to find out. Heseems to have 
been handsome and clever, but not very scru- 
pulous. Now comes the curious part of the 
story. The girl with whom the two young 
Greatorexes were in love disappeared sud- 
The idea is that she was then pri- 


denly. 
vately married ; but no one knows anything 
certain about her. 

“Shortly after her family lost sight of her, 
the good-looking clerk was accused of some 


irregularity in the office. Young Greatorex 
was his accuser, and, as I hear, he de- 
nied the charge with indignation. There was 
a stormy scene between the two, and the 
clerk, who failed to establish his innocence 
satisfactorily, left the firm, vowing vengeance 
against those who had ‘brought the charge. 
From that day to this no one has heard either 
of him or the young lady. The Greatorexes 
seem to think that they married and leit the 
country together. But another mystery fol- 
lowed. The younger of the brothers could 
not get over the loss of his cousin, and for 
some time he gave considerable trouble to his 
friends, who feared his brain would soften. 
He was put under doctors, and change of 
scene was recommended. ‘This was exactly 
what he wanted himself, and one day he said 
he would start for South Africa. No one dis- 
suaded him, and he left home. Do you 
know,” said Alice solemnly, “ that poor young 
fellow has never been heard of since !” 

“ Dear me,” exclaimed Mr. Hillyard, “ that 





is shocking ! 
he sailed ?” 

“No; that is just the misery of it. He 
was in such a peculiar state of mind that he 
would tell them nothing. Some think he had 
a fresh shock—heard something sad about 
his cousin—just before he started. But now 
comes my point. Of course, all this has 
troubled the elder Mr. Greatorex very much, 
and just now he has an additional anxiety. 
Though his two sons were rivals in love, and 
though they were very unlike in temperament, 
they had a great affection one for the other. 
The eldest—his name is Arnold—has never 
been the same since his brother’s disappear- 
ance ; and I think Mr. Greatorex is a little 
afraid that he may turn morbid too. It 
would do him good to leave London.” 

“Well, he can’t, surely, be doing anything 
in London now!” 

“But he zs doing something.” Alic: 
dropped her voice and looked mysterious. 
“His father hinted—only hinted, but I an 
quick at putting two and two together—that 
he has ugly suspicions. He is hunting every- 
where for the good-looking clerk.” 

At this Mr. Hillyard, to his wife’s extreme 
annoyance, threw himself back in his chair, 
and burst into one of his loud fits of laughter. 

“I do think there are men who would 
laugh at anything,” she said severely. And 
then, with dignity, ‘“ When you have recovered 
yourself, Montague, I should be glad if you 
would answer my question.” 

“ About the good-looking clerk, or the lady, 
or the outraged brother, or 7 

“You are fatiguing. I will never consult 
you about anything again,” said the little 
lady angrily, “If you had any sense you 
would see that the aim of my whole existence 
is to make your house lively; and you laugh 
at me; you thwart me; you think I am tell- 
ing you idle tales when I am telling you the 
bare and unvarnished truth. No, Montague, 
I will not be kissed and comforted, I believe 
you care for nothing but your paper and your 
fire.” ° For the thing that Alice disliked more 
than any other was to be laughed at. ‘Or, 
perhaps,” she went on, lifting her head proudly, 
“you had rather not invite a young visitor 
here. If so, tell me plainly, Mr. Hillyard. 
It is as well to know from the beginning what 
we have to expect.” 

“It is plain, at least, that I need expect 
no peace until I have written to young Great- 
orex,” sighed Mr. Hillyard. ‘ Put me outa 
sheet of note-paper, and try to talk no more 
nonsense for five minutes.” 

When ‘Alice started for the Rectory and 
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cottage that afternoon she had with her a note 
addressed to Arnold Greatorex, Esq., Queen 
Anne’s Mansions, London. As her footman 
dropped it into the Roseleigh post-box she 
sighed deeply. It was the first act in her 
new romance. 

But at this moment the earlier of her two 
romances claimed her attention. Anna Wil- 
loughby, who had come out to meet the 
Castle Coombe carriage, and so spare Mrs. 
Hillyard the drive up their hill, was standing 
close to the post-office in the little village 
street when the carriage drew up. Consi- 
derably to her annoyance, she had been 
joined by Colonel Marks, who, hearing that 
she was watching for Mrs. Hillyard, chose to 
stand by her until she arrived. Anna had 
never liked the Colonel, but since her visit to 
Coombe Castle she had taken a special ob- 
jection to him. This was aggravated by the 
circumstance that he had chosen—Anna could 
not tell why—to alter his demeanour towards 
her. Before he had been as gallant to her 
as he was to other ladies of his acquaintance. 
He spoke to her, with the same touching 
grace, of his love of nature, and retailed with 
the same sweet simplicity his observations 
about bird and bee, squirrel and rabbit. Now 
he was grave, sedate, fatherly. No matter 
how stiff was her manner towards him, he 
never lost an opportunity of constituting him- 
self her protector. He assumed member-of- 
the-family airs that set poor Anna’s teeth on 
edge. “What did he mean by them?” she 
asked herself with indignation. She was 
always composing severe phrases for his final 
setting-down ; but, somehow, her dignified 
words never got farther than her puzzled 
little brain. So upon this occasion ; for when 
Colonel Marks said, “ Oh, if you are waiting 
for Mrs. Hillyard I will remain with you until 
she drives up,” Anna could find nothing 
better to say than, “There is really no 
need.” And this he took, or professed to 
take, as a mere compliment, and stood his 
ground. 

He may have hoped that Mrs. Hillyard 
would take him up, but she had no intention 
of doing any such thing. The audience at 
the cottage would be quite large enough, and, 
in fact, she would have preferred the Colonel 
to be considerably farther away. 

“On guard, as usual,” she said when he 
went forward to speak to her. “What a 
married man you will make, Colonel Marks ! 
By-thé-bye,” leaning forward and speaking in 
her pretty confidential way, “ you know Ge- 
neral Rivers, don’t you? The Rivers—hero 
of one of those outlandish wars that no one 





remembers when they are over. He is at 
the Castle just now, and he was asking after 
you this morning. You think nothing of a 
walk—why don’t you look him up ?” 

“TI will do so with pleasure,” said the 
Colonel, his rosy face in one glow from pride, 
General Rivers—she Rivers—asking after him 
—wishing to see him. It was like a dream, 
“ That is what comes of living in the country 
and mixing with good society,” he said to 
himself. 

‘Will you really ?” said Alice. “ Between 
ourselves, I shall be deeply indebted to you, 
The dear General was not quite himself this 
afternoon, and I felt a trifle uneasy about 
leaving him. Now I dow he will be amused.” 
And she gave the dazzled Colonel one of her 
most charming glances, at the same time in- 
dicating to the footman her desire to be in 
movement again. “ Your Colonel would have 
been capable of following us to the cottage 
and upsetting all our arrangements,” she said 
to Anna; “ but, oh dear!” leaning back and 
laughing till the tears rolled down her cheeks, 
““what a piece of fun it will be! Iam be- 
ginning to think myself a genius, Anna. The 
General has an ‘attack of gout, and he is shut 
up in his own room as savage as a bear; 
but I expect the Colonel will force an entrance. 
Oh dear! oh dear! and he was just mimic- 
ing him the other day. You know that story 
of his—the Colonel’s, I mean—about the dear 
little squirrel that ran across the road and up 
atree. General Rivers gave it so well that 
he set the whole table ina roar. And, now, 
to think—really, if it were not that we have 
more important business in hand, I would 
drive home at once to be present at the 
meeting.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—TWO REHEARSALS FOR THE 
CONCERT, 


“ ANNA will sing first—alone,” said Mrs. 
Hillyard. She had run out to the cottage 
door, for a breath of fresh air she said, while 
the girls were settling what music they would 
sing and Williamson was lingering about out- 
side. ‘‘Come when I give the sign,” she 
went on, when he had nodded his assent. 
“They won’t mind you when they are singing 
together.” 

“And Miss Avery,” he faltered ; “she will 
sing, will she not?” 

“If we can persuade her,” and Alice with- 
drew hastily, leaving the young musician the 
prey to a host of bewildering thoughts. 

Then, through the open window, out into 
the calm, still air, there floated the notes of 
such a voice as he had never heard before. 
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It was not the voice of a great singer. Those 
pird-like tones would never have the power 
to hold great audiences entranced: but in 
their freshness, their sweetness, their purity, 
there was, to the musician’s ear, a something 
more exquisite than he had ever heard in 
concert-room or opera-house, and, for a few 
moments, he forgot everything in his new 
rapture. 

What Cecilia had chosen for Anna to sing 
was an old English ballad, and the young girl 
sang it with the utmost simplicity. There 
were no runs, or trills, or shakes, or flourishes. 
She sang as the birds sing, unconscious of 
herself, and pouring her sweet notes forth 
because she delighted in their sweetness. 

Unhappily, Williamson, who could not 
believe that this rare voice belonged to little 
Anna Willoughby, spoiled everything by 
appearing suddenly in front of the parlour- 
window and peeping in. Mrs. Hillyard 
motioned him away angrily: but it was too 
late. The singer, who had been standing so 
as to face the window, saw him, faltered and 
broke down. Cecilia was playing the accom- 
paniment, and she whispered to her to sing on, 
“Just to show you don’t mind,” she said, and 
Anna did her best; but it was in vain; her 
voice was tremulous, and, when she left off, 
every nerve in her body was tingling with a 


miserable consciousness of having betrayed 
herself. 

Of course she was ultra -sensitive. 
every one in the room excepting Cecilia, who 
knew her secret, the shock of suddenly 
seeing a person, whom she would naturally 
consider a severe critic, was sufficient to 


To 


account for her failure. It was so to the 
musician, who came rushing in with words of 
apology on his lips. 

“TI am so sorry I startled you,” he cried 
out. ‘It was really most awkward of me: 
but I could not resist the temptation of look- 
ing in to see who was singing so.” 

“As if he did not know!” muttered Mrs. 
Hillyard. 

“Do you know,” went on the musician, in 
his surprise and enthusiasm, speaking as 
worldlings speak, “that with a little more 
culture, you could make your fortune with 
your voice. The upper notes want strength- 
ening, and the lower more flexibility ; but for 
a simple ballad”—he began to hum the air— 
“will you—will you do me the favour of 
singing it to a violin accompaniment?” he said 
earnestly. 

“Presently, presently,” said Cecilia, towards 
whom Anna, now pale and trembling, looked 
for support, “You artistes are so passionate : 


you sweep down upon us like a tempest, and 
we are not accustomed to tempests here. 
Let Anna rest a little, and you and I will 
look over our music and choose something 
suitable for the concert.” 

She, at least, seemed perfectly at her ease. 
Williamson sighed as he said to himself that 
she was not the least like one who was in 
love. But persons in his peculiar condition 
draw food for their hope from strange sources, 
and before he left the cottage that afternoon, 
he felt a little less certain about Cecilia’s 
state of mind. Observing her closely, he 
made, or fancied he made, several discoveries. 
When her voice was not wanted either in 
singing or conversation, she seemed to fall 
away gladly into dreams of her own, and, 
more than once, she answered a question at 
random. Then there was a new languor in 
her manner—a soft grace, such as he had not 
noticed before; but which made her to him 
beyond expression interesting and lovely. 
Oh! if he could only have looked below 
the surface, have known with what her 
thoughts were busy! Seeing it was impos- 
sible to do this—young girls being wont to 
keep their secrets under lock and key—those 
of us who are, or have been, young will 
scarcely wonder to hear that the musician 
solved the difficulty in his own way. He did 
not say to himself in so many words, “‘ She is 
thinking about me: my talent, my genius, 
my original modes of living and thinking have 
impressed her ;” but he tried candidly to put 
himself in her place, and imagine what, were 
he a young girl and “fancy-free,” the effect 
upon his mind of such an individuality as his 
own would be. It was the merest speculation 
of course; but it had a wonderfully comfort- 
ing and sustaining power. 

It enabled him, in the meantime, to be 
most gracious and agreeable. He chose a 
duet for the two young girls—it was one of 
Mendelssohn’s lovely part-songs—and while 
they sang, he listened with the critical air of 
a master. Anna took the leading part—her 
| voice was a soprano—Cecilia, who, to Mrs. 

Hillyard’s rapture, was discovered to have a 
| good, if not fine, contralto, had the good taste 
| and friendly feeling to subordinate her voice 

entirely to that of her friend. She wished 
| Anna to shine. They sang without accom- 
| paniment, Williamson striking a note, now 
| and again, to give the first singer confidence. 

But, indeed, she scarcely required the help, 
| for all her confidence had returned. Very 
lovely she looked, as, with the gleam of 
excitement in her mild blue eyes, and a 





. pink flush on her cheek, she stood, side by 
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side with her more stately friend, facing the 
warm light of that fading autumn day. 

“Isn't it perfect?” whispered Alice to Miss 
Westacott. “My concert will be the greatest 
success. Oh! dear, I hope Arnold Greatorex 
will come in time. But why doesn’t he leave 
the piano and come here? He can’t see 
them.” 

“‘He, who?” asked Rosina, and then—— 
“Tf you mean Charlie Williamson, there is 
surely no need for him to see, he can hear 
well enough where he is.” 

She was feeling a little uneasy. To steal 
a march on “dear Mrs. Willoughby” was 
farthest from her thoughts. 

But Alice only smiled and called her a 
dear, silly old goose, and said that, whatever 
happened, no one would blame her; an enig- 
matical assurance that rather increased than 
lessened Rosina’s feelings of discomfort. “1 
don’t know what you mean about things 
happening,” she said; “ for my part I don’t 
see that anything is likely to happen.” 

“You are quite right, and I am very 
flighty,” answered Alice penitently, and so 
their little discussion ended. But when 
Williamson proposed that the duet should 
be repeated with a violin accompaniment, 
Miss Westacott said it was time Anna should 
be on her way home. 


Thus ended the first of Alice Hillyard’s 


rehearsals. Seeing that Rosina was nervous, 
she managed to have the next at her own 
house, and, as she graciously invited Jane 
Willoughby as well as her sister, as, moreover, 
Colonel Marks, hearing of it, begged permis- 
sion to be present, no objection was made to 
Anna’s visiting the Castle. 

On this occasion Alice had the desire of 
her heart. Arnold Greatorex, who, to her 
partial mind, proved to the full as attractive 
as she had expected him to be, had accepted 
her husband’s invitation at once. He wrote 
a letter, which, while it was somewhat puz- 
zling, pleased her. “I have heard of your 
picturesque neighbourhood,” he wrote, “ and 
before I received your kind letter I had been 
thinking of spending a short time there. Had 
you not asked me to be your guest, I should 
still have made an effort to become acquainted 
with you and Mrs. Hillyard. As it is, I 
accept your invitation with pleasure.” 

“He has heard something good of us,” 
said Alice when her husband showed her this 
note. ‘“ But I am so glad he will be here in 
time for Thursday.” 

Thursday was the day of the rehearsal—the 
last before the concert, and she immediately 
determined that it should be a very grand 





affair, quite a concert in miniature. It was to 
be held, not in the great billiard-room, bat in 
her comfortable boudoir, which, fortunately, 
was provided with two doors and a host of 
curtains and screens. With these she would 
shut out the upper end of the room from the 
lower, so that her guests, who were to form the 
audience, should not see the performers, the 
principal of whom were Cecilia and Anna, 
before they were in their places together and 
ready to take their ‘parts. “And if young 
Greatorex does not fall in love with Cecilia on 
the spot,” she said to her amused husband, 
“J shall look upon him as a person devoid of 
sense and feeling.” 

He asked if it would not be well to let 
young Greatorex know what was expected of 
him. “He might disappoint you without 
meaning it,” he said. 

Alice answered with a little frown ; but she 
went off murmuring that it would be quite in 
the nature of things. Young Greatorex was 
very nice, and he was good-looking, and the 
questions he had been asking showed he was 
prepared to be interested in Roseleigh and 
its people; but he was after all “only a 
man,” and, from the social point of view, so 
many men were “ mistakes.” 

It had not struck her that the failure might 
be on the other side; and when, on the 
eventful Thursday, which happened to be 
dark and stormy, Cecilia and Anna arrived, 
in the close carriage she had sent for them, 
and attended by Jane Willoughby and Cok 
onel Marks, Alice, who had been watching, 
that she might carry off her girls to the dress- 
ing-room before any one saw them, was as 
much surprised as disconcerted by the change 
in Cecilia. 

“*My dear,” she cried in horror, * what 
have you been doing to yourself? Is it the 
weather ? Do you know that you are as pale 
as a ghost? You who had such a fresh, 
bright colour!” 

Cecilia’s cheeks became rosy immediately. 
“TI have had a headache,” she said. ‘I did 
not think you would notice. But I shall be 
all right presently.” 

“Are you sure it is only a headache?” 
asked Alice anxiously. She had in the mean- 
time sent Jane and the Colonel into the 
boudoir, and had led her two girls into the 
adjoining room, where they were to wait 
until the time for their duet came on. 

“ T was up rather late yesterday. I hada 
fright. Pease say nothing more about it,” 
pleaded Cecilia. ‘I should not have come 
if I thought you would have noticed. One 
may be pale sometimes without being at 
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death’s door,” she said hastily. “And | 
don’t know that I am so very pale.” 

She had thrown off her hat, and was 
arranging her hair before the mirror, and she 
turned now and faced her friend. 

“Surely I have colour enough to please 
you,” she said. 

“You have too much colour. 
you are feverish. Cecilia, are you sure 

“Tam sure of nothing,” laughed the girl. 
“Who can be sure of anything in this world? 
Has Mr. Williamson come? and is everybody 
here ? and when are we to begin ?” 

Then, without waiting for any of these 
questions to be answered, she set upon Anna, 
the arrangement of whose hair was not quite 
to her taste. 

“You have lovely hair, but you keep it 
too tidy,” she said; “and no one finds out 
how lovely it is. See !”—pulling a tress for- 
ward—“ here is the most exquisite wave, and 
you have crushed it away as if you were 
ashamed of it. Be still, you silly child! I 
don’t mean to make you a fringe. But every 
face wants a “i/t/e shadow. Now look at 
yourself, Isn’t that an improvement?” 

“It is: the very greatest!” said Alice. 
“Keep up that colour, Cecilia ; it is superb. 
And Anna dear, mind you are not nervous. I 
will leave you now and look after my audience 
for a few minutes. Mr. Williamson will begin 
his overture at once, then it will be your 
turn.” 

“And we shall be quite ready,” said 
Cecilia. 

When Mrs. Hillyard appeared amongst 
her guests she was pleased to find several 
more than she had expected. Dr. Greaves, 
who loved music, and who had heard some- 
thing of the sort was going on, had ventured 
to drop in, and with him had come Mr. Wil- 
loughby, the Rector. 

“ My little girl has been so full of this, and 
I thought I should like to hear her,” he said 
to Mrs. Hillyard, when she went up to him 
and expressed her pleasure at seeing him 
amongst her guests’ 

Miss Renshawe and her sister Ada had 
been specially invited. They were seated 
near the Rector, and Arnold Greatorex, who 
was pursuing with surprising diligence his 
study of Roseleigh and its people, had 
entered into conversation with them. ‘They 
— everybody,” his father had said to 

im. é 

This may have been an exaggeration, but 
certainly the young diplomatist had succeeded 
in drawing a surprising amount of information 
from these amiable ladies. 


I believe 


” 





They could not forget, naturally—it would 
not have been seemly to forget—that they 
were sitting near the Rector, and, as it was 
pleasant to have their statements confirmed 
by so solid an authority, they referred to him 
frequently, so that he was drawn into the 
talk. But who Arnold Greatorex was Mr. 
Willoughby did not know, for Mrs. Hillyard, 
seeing them on companionable terms, at- 
tempted no introduction, but passed on her 
way to welcome other guests. 

Presently the hubbub of conversation sub- 
sided, for the Japanese screen, that shut off 
the end of the room, was removed, and Wil- 
liamson was seen standing, violin in hand, 
before the little audience. 

He played well, but they listened to him 
with moderate enthusiasm, every one being 
anxious for the singing to begin. When 
they were on the tip-toe of expectation, the 
door of the ante-room opened and Cecilia 
and Annacamein. There followed a moment 
of complete silence, during which Alice, who 
was keeping her finger, as it were, on the pulse 
of her audience, looked round her with a little 
thrill of triumph. She was like an artist face 
to face with his conception, and enjoying to 
the full its effect upon others. It wasa pretty 
picture—the two girls, both so young and 
fair to look upon, standing where the light, 
which streamed in, blood-red and golden, 
through a window of richly-coloured Munich 
glass, fell upon their light dresses and shining 
hair ; and a little apart from them, with his 
beloved violin pressed to his shoulder, and 
the tense look of the enthusiast in his face, 
the musician, the man of strange theories. 
A murmur of admiration, low, very low, but 
audible, swept through the room, and then, 
after a brief but most lovely prelude on the 
violin, the two sweet voices, clear and fresh 
as the piping of blackbirds and thrushes at 
daybreak in the merry month of May, gushed 
forth in Mendelssohn’s Spring Song. 

Each in its turn—the thrilling soprano, the 
contralto, with its deeper, if more tranquil, 
call to pleasure, and the violin, whose high, 
liquid notes floated above, losing themselves 
in dim tenuity—took up the burden of the 
song. Was it, could it be, that the season 
was autumn, that a fire was burning on the 
hearth, that outside the winds of October ~ 
raged, and that leaden seas, shining sombrely 
under the dull red gold of the evening, were 
tossing their wild waves to and fro? To 
several in that room it seemed impossible. 
Spring had come back to them, with singing 
ot birds, and white and yellow blossoms 
opening their faces to the sunshine, spring— 
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and jocund summer in its train. These, 
when the song was over, came down with a 
sigh to the sense of reality. “Once more, 
once more,” they pleaded, hoping to have a 
return of their pleasant sensations. The 
great German, who was to be the next per- 
former, was amongst the number of the sup- 
pliants, and so was Mr. Willoughby, who had 
been experiencing as much surprise as 
pleasure. 

“T knew my little girl had a voice,” he 
said, “but I did not think she could make 
me lose myself in this way.” 

Arnold Greatorex said nothing; perhaps 
he felt himself too great a stranger to make 
a request, but he looked restless and excited. 
Alice in the meantime was answering her 
petitioners with smiling negatives. “No, 
no; this is only a rehearsal. Besides, you 
would be sure not to enjoy it so much a 
second time,” she said, and she urged Herr 
Thome, the German, to take his place at the 
piano. When she had persuaded him to 
go to the piano she took a seat near young 
Greatorex. She expected him to ask ques- 
tions ; and she was prepared to answer them. 
She had coined a most charming little history 
of Cecilia, which, under cover of Herr 
Thome’s tremendous chords, she would wil- 
lingly have given to the stricken young man. 
She would have promised an introduction, 
and sketched out little excursions and 
pleasure-parties, in which Miss Avery would 
certainly take part. While her thoughts were 
thus waiting for utterance she heard young 
Greatorex speaking to Mr. Willoughby. 

“Pardon me for my curiosity,” he said ; 
“tut did I not hear you speak of one of the 
young ladies who was singing just now as 
your daughter ?” 

“ Which do you mean?” interposed Mrs. 
Hillyard. “ The taller of the two—the one 
with brown hair and eyes, for she——” 

He interrupted her with some vivacity, and 
not quite the politeness she might have looked 
for from him. ‘“ No, no; I mean the other. 
What is her name?” 

“The younger of the singers is my 
daughter,” said Mr. Willoughby with dignity. 

Armold Greatorex bowed and was silent ; 
but a few moments later, when Mr. Wil- 
loughby was deep in conversation with Miss 
Renshawe, he asked Mrs. Hillyard what his 
name was. 

“ Why I thought you knew him, or I would 
have introduced him to you long ago,” said 
Alice with surprise. “He is our Rector, a 
most excellent man, and very clever, I be- 
lieve. His name is Willoughby.” 





There came a strange expression over the 
young man’s face. He repeated the name. 
“ Willoughby !” he said in a low voice, “ Wil- 
loughby! That is very singular. And this 
young girl is his daughter ?” 

“ Yes ; but why should that be singular ? 
Mr. Willoughby is a clergyman, not a priest 
of the Church of Rome; he has several 
children,” said Alice with some irritation, 
for it was ridiculous that her new guest 
should take an interest in Anna Willoughby, 

But he did not so much as notice her dis- 
pleasure, so intent was he on his study of 
Roseleigh and its people. “Oh, he has 
several children,” said the obtuse young fel- 
low, continuing in an inane manner to echo 
her words, “and some of them, no doubt, 
are grown up.” 

“The Miss Willoughby who sang to-day 
is, I believe, the third eldest,” said Mrs. Hill- 
yard. “Really” (for more questions were 
hovering about his half-open lips), “I can 
tell you no more. The Miss Renshawes, who 
go in for that kind of thing, will, no doubt, be 
able to give you details. They keep a book 
of the Roseleigh birth-days.” 

And with this parting shot Alice fluttered 
away to attend to her girls, who had joined 
their friends amongst the audience. ‘He 
doesn’t deserve that I should introduce her 
to him,” she said, “taking not the slightest 
interest in her. Men are really the absurdest 
of human beings.” 

But, being magnanimous, she changed her 
mind and, before the little audience in the 
boudoir dispersed, Arnold Greatorex had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the tall girl, 
with the willowy figure and the deep brown 
eyes, to whom, but for that curious expression 
in the face of her companion singer, he 
would have devoted far more attention, was 
“Miss Avery, Miss Westacott’s niece from 
America.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE SECRET OF CECILIA’S 
DESPONDENCY. 


AT the Rectory gates Cecilia parted from 
Jane and Anna Willoughby, and persistently, 
almost fiercely, declining Colonel Marks’s 
gallant entreaty that he might be permitted 
to escort her home, dismissed Mrs. Hillyard’s 
carriage, and started to walk through the 
dark river valley which formed the short cut 
from the Rectory to the shore. 

She was full of thought, and her thoughts 
were not so pleasant as usual ; but she had a 
passionate anxiety to think them out, and so, 
if possible, rid herself of them. ‘They had 
all thought her changed that day. Mrs. 
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Hillyard had commented on her looks; 
Anna had gazed at her with gentle but most 
provoking sympathy ; Dr. Greaves had re- 
marked, observing her thoughtfully, that 
“ Exercise, and all that kind -of thing,” was 
all very well in its own way, but that, for 
his part, he believed in moderation ; and even 
Mr. Williamson, whom she knew so little, 
had presumed, when he pressed her hand in 
parting, to look at her sadly and searchingly. 

Why—why was this? What had they seen 
in her? Was she a child, or a poor, weak 
reed of a woman, that she could not hide 
her secret feelings ? But feelings! What feel- 
ings? Until a few hours ago Cecilia had not 
known that she possessed any feelings, which 
it would be well or seemly to hide. She had 
gloried in the sunshine and rejoiced in the 
gladness of the bounteous earth; she had 
entered with helpful compassion into the 
troubles and difficulties of her neighbours ; 
she had revelled in her liberty; she had 
enjoyed her own imaginations, as, out of the 
shreds and scraps of human history that fell 
in her way, she built up to heroic stature her 
ideat heroes and heroines. These things, 
with a little pleasant, if vague, looking for- 
ward to the time when she, the young Ameri- 
can stranger, would be knowzi as one of the 
literary lights of the new continent, had made 
Cecilia’s life. If, while walking peacefully in 
her shadow-world, she had permitted herself 
to indulge in some complacency over her 
separateness from the ordinary run of human 
beings—the poor souls who thought of 
nothing but of marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, of admiration, fine dressing and flat- 
tery—if, now and then, she made her own 
superiority to the commonplace an item in 
her morning thanksgivings, we must not be 
too hard upon her; for self-feeling, as all 
who know themselves must know, is the 
subtlest, as well as the most persistent, of 
human weaknesses. 

But nature has her own marvellous method 
of working out her ends. Deep down, in the 
under-world of consciousness, she prepares, 
by slow, mysterious processes—a touch, a 
sound, a strange spectacle, an unwonted 
impression, is often her only instrument— 





ful and talk fascinating and manners attrac- 
tive before she met Paul Merton. She had 
sympathized with philanthropic schemes be- 
fore, on that lovely autumn evening, she went 
up the hill and saw through his eyes, the 
pretty, quiet village, where some of those for 
whom life had been too hard a task-mistress 
were to rest for short space from their labours. 
It was its poetry and beauty, she said to 
herself, which made her heart glow with so 
warm an enthusiasm when she heard from 
Paul himself the details of his scheme. And 
when he went away on that business visit to 
London, which he had said would be brief— 
when, as day followed day, and she heard 
nothing of his being expected home, there 
came over her a curious blankness—a sensa- 
tion as of the world having grown suddenly 
smaller. She still did not understand her 
feelings; but, meanwhile, in the dim under- 
world of her being, they were gaining strength. 

Two days before Mrs. Hillyard’s rehearsal, 
when Cecilia paid her usual morning visit to 
the Manor House, Marie met her with the 
news that she had heard from her brother and 
that he was coming home that evening. 
“Will you not come up and see him ?” she 
said, “ you and Miss Westacott ? ” 

“JT am afraid I cannot promise that,” 
answered Cecilia, whose colour had risen ; 
‘but you must persuade Mr. Merton to drive 
you and Lily down to lunch with us to- 
morrow. Come early, and we can have a 
little stroll on the shore.” 

To this Marie, doubting nothing of her 
brother, agreed readily, and Cecilia went 
home with a glowing face. ‘A great friend 
of yours is coming to lunch with us to- 
morrow,” she said toher aunt. “ Z presumed 
to give the invitation. Can you guess who 
it is ?” 

“ Not Mr. Merton, surely ?” cried the little 
old maid. 

“Yes, Mr. Merton ; your Mr. Merton, the 
finest gentleman and truest hero in the land, 
and Marie, and Lily, and Barbara the maid, 
and I don’t know whether we ought to reckon 
the ponies and that smart little gentle- 
man in livery with the perfect manners who 
stands at the ponies’ heads. Now, what do 


the thought or feeling which is destined to | you say to me for my audacity?” 


tule our lives. 

Thus it was with Cecilia. For some time 
past new feelings had been growing up within 
her; but she did not even know that they were 
new. She had taken deep interest in many 
a true and tragic history before that of the 
master of the Manor and his sister had been 
related to her. She had thought faces beauti- 


“ T don’t know what you mean by audacity,” 


| said Rosina, ‘“ This is your home, and I am 
| very glad our friends are coming,” and with 
| that she took Cecilia in her arms and kissed 
_ her rapturously ; and once or twice during the 
| course of that day she gave forth little homi- 


lies, of which Cecilia thought it best to take no 


notice, about nature being stronger than we 
{ 
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are, and natural feelings being the happiest 
in the end. 

As for the ambitious young American girl, 
Iam bound to confess that she spent the re- 
mainder of that day after a fashion which 
would not have disgraced the most common- 
place of her acquaintances, First, she saw 
Martha and gave directions for the following 
day’s lunch, making special mention. of an 
American dish that she wished her friends to 
taste; then she went into the village and 
bought, out of her own pocket-money, which 
was not plentiful, the ingredients for the dish 
she had recommended; afterwards, feeling 
restless, she walked out as far as the Fairies’ 
Cavern, thinking, and blushing as she thought, 
of all the nonsense she had talked that day 
—that day, whose pleasures were to be re- 
peated on the morrow. But on the next 
occasion she would be far more circumspect 
and reserved. It is sad to relate that when, 
after an evening divided between half-con- 
scious dreaming and strenuous efforts to 
make some sense out of a book which con- 
tained the last utterance of the profoundest 
thinker on metaphysical problems, Cecilia 
went to her own room, she spent half an 
hour in deciding which of her pretty morning 
dresses she would wear on the following day. 
She was even frivolous enough to array her- 
self in the garment she had chosen and study 
its effect in the mirror. She had never done 
such a thing before, not even when, as in 
Saratoga and Newport, at the height of her 
popularity, her daily life had been like a regal 
procession. It is a wonder that she did 
not begin to have some suspicion of the state 
of her heart. But nature is subtle, and 
human beings, whatever they may deem of 
themselves, are blind. Cecilia went to bed 
unconscious, and slept well. 

But the next morning when she awoke there 
was a delightful glow of undefined happiness 
at her heart. She did not ask herself what it 
meant. Perhaps she had some fear that it 
would evaporate in the process of analysis. 
She rushed to the window to see what the 
day was like, and when she saw the silent 
earth bathed in the dew of the morning, 
and the sky all aflame with the rosy dawn, 
and the sea dark and still under its crags 
waiting for the light to give it glory, her hap- 
piness grew till her being seemed to have 
scarcely room enough to contain it. “ How 
beautiful everything is!” she murmured. 
“ How beautiful! how good!” In Cecilia’s 
thanksgiving that day there was no least 
thought of her own enjoyment of thoughts 
and feelings above the common. Like a 





garment which she had outgrown, her seJf. 
complacency fell off from her. She hardly 


so much as knew that it was she who prayed, 


“ Thought was not: in enjoyment it expired.” |= 


All she felt conscious of was the world, and 
the great world-Father. 

And_,then, with her breakfast in her pocket, 
she went out for her morning stroll. Though 
the glory of the daybreak did not last, that 
was a pleasant and profitable walk. But, 
pleasant as it was, Cecilia would not prolong 
it. She had an idea that the party from the 
Manor House might drive down early, and, 
for Marie’s sake—Marie, who depended so 
much upon her—she did not wish to be out 
of the way when they arrived. 

Rosina had finished her breakfast, and was 
just starting for her morning round amongst 
the cottagers, when Cecilia returned home. 
She gave her a hurried kiss, made a pleasant 
remark as to her bright colour, and gladly 
left the coast clear. She had watched Paul 
as well as Cecilia, and she was fully expecting 
that “something would happen” that day. 
She lingered, in fact, over her visits, and 
proved an even more attentive listener than 
usual to her poor people’s stories. /e might 
(and he would if he were sensible) come down 
alone, and ¢Aey might be having an explana- 
tion, and how awkward it would be if she. 
appeared at the wrong moment! Nothing so 
romantic as this innocent love-story had come 
under Rosina’s ken for many a long day, and 
she was determined not to be a marplot, 
while at the same time and, by the way, she 
wished to vindicate a little theory of her 
own. Pessimists say that “the course of 
true love never did run smooth.” Rosina, 
who belonged to the opposite camp, main- 
tained that this was false. And her two 
young people were to vindicate and illustrate 
her theory. It was nearly lunch time before 
she could make up her mind to return home. 
As she neared the cottage she glanced 
furtively at the parlour window. No one was 
to be seen there, and she breathed more 
freely. No doubt they had gone out fora 
stroll by. the sea. She let herself in and 
went into the parlour. The round table was 
spread for lunch with the profusion of forks 
and spoons that Martha thought necessary on 
these occasions, and Cecilia, in the prettiest 
of her morning dresses, sat alone by the fire- 
place reading. This was so unexpected @ 
sight that Rosina could not forbear an excla- 
mation of surprise. “ Alone!” she cried, 
looking round. “ But where is he? what have 
you done with him ?” 
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Cecilia’s colour rose, and for a moment she 
looked annoyed, but, recovering herself im- 
mediately, she brokeinto a laugh. “I don’t 
think I have done anything with him,” she 
said ; “ I don’t think he has been here at all. 
But I may have been asleep. You had better 
ask Martha.” 

“Oh! my dear; I beg your pardon,” said 
poor Rosina humbly ; “ but I thought—” and 
she looked round her again most doubtfully. 
“Do you mean to say none of them have 
come?” 

“So far as I am aware, no one has been 
here at all since you went out, auntie. You 
and I will have to eat Martha’s fine lunch 
alone. Well, never mind; we must only make 
the best of it.” 

“ But what can be the meaning of it? You 
say Marie promised. She never forgets such 
things. Do you suppose Mr. Merton has 
not come ?” 

“T suppose he was much too busy to think 
of us. It was absurd of me to ask him. I am 
quite ashamed of myself for having done so ; 
but it was your fault, auntie, you know that.” 

“Yes, dear, I know, and I am very, very 
sorry,” said Rosina penitently. 

When they were at lunch, she proposed, 
in a faltering, abashed sort of way, that they 
should walk up to the Manor House that 
- afternoon. “You know, you generally go 
there once a day,” she said, but she felt 
guilty as she spoke, and was not at all sur- 
prised to be met with a decided negative 
from her niece. 

“T go every day when Marie is alone,” she 
said. ‘She is not alone now.” 

It was of no use for Rosina to plead that 
she might be alone; that they did not know 
for certain that Mr. Merton had come back. 
Cecilia continued. firm. 

“Marie is not alone,” she said; “if she 
had been she would have come down this 
morning. We shall see her, most likely, to- 
morrow.” 

And on the following day, late in the after- 
noon, Marie did appear, and Cecilia was both 
grieved and startled to see that the uncer- 
tainty of expression which, when they first 
met, made her seem to appear so apart from 
others had returned to her face. 

“ Paul has come,” she said, “and he has 
gone. I wanted him to come here, and he 
would not.” 

“ If his visit was so short, we could scarcely 
expect him to spare a whole morning,” an- 
swered Cecilia. 

“ But that is just it. Why did he come for 


such a short time? Something has happened. | 





I cannot understand it,” cried Marie, looking 
up at her friend piteously. 

They were alone in the cottage parlour, 
Rosina having gone to take tea with a sick 
friend, and this was a great comfort to Cecilia, 
for Marie wouldn’t notice the sudden blanch- 
ing of her face, or her broken voice. 

‘“What makes you think something has 
happened ?” she asked with difficulty. 

And now Marie poured out an incoherent 
story, whose very vagueness made it terrible to 
Cecilia’s newly-awakened heart. There was 
nothing tangible; Paul had given her no 
confidences. He had not even said that any- 
thing was wrong: but Marie was sure—sure 
that things were not as they had been with 
him. Looking into her white, terror-stricken 
face, her listener—all whose nerves were 
quivering—said to herself that there could be 
no mistake; there was something behind all 
this. 

“ And he says he will not live here for a 
long time,” went on Marie; “ he who was so 
happy here. Why should he change so ?-But 
I know what it is,” cried the poor thing, her 
eyes dilating; “I sinned, and my punishment 
has fallen upon him. I should have died 
then—then, when he took me away. I 
should not have let him occupy himself with 
me. My life has been a mistake. I have 
brought trouble on those I loved. Oh! if 
I had only died—if I had only died !” 

The vibrating voice, falling away into a 
low moan of pain, and the white face, quiver- 
ing with sorrow, appealed powerfully to 
Cecilia’s heart. “Hush, dearest,” she said ; 
“it is wrong of you to speak so. It could 
not have been better for you to die, or our 
God, who knows our needs, would have sent 
His angel for you. And your brother loves 
you; if you had not gone to him, if you had 
not let him occupy himself with you, he 
would have suffered all his life long. Be 
comforted.” She took Marie in her arms, 
and pressed her lips to her pale cheek. “TI 
will tell you the whole secret,” she said, with 
a charming smile. “ Paul is wrapped up in 
his work, which is a very great one, and must 
sometimes make him anxious, and your life of 
sorrow has made you sensitive, and you 
imagine more than you see. Your brother 
would be the first to smile at you.” 

“Do you think so? Do you really think 
so?” 

“ Yes, indeed I do.” And then she ven- 
tured upon a question on her own account. 
“You say Mr. Merton would not live here. 
Can he intend to give up the Manor?” 

“Oh! no, rio. Did I say so? I could 
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not have meant it. The work is to go on 
just the same; but Paul says he will only 
pay occasional visits to see how everything 
goes on. He will stay principally in London. 
He asked me if I would not like to stay with 
him.” 

“ And will you?” asked Cecilia, who felt 
as if an iron band was being drawn about 
her heart. 

“TI could not,” said Marie, shuddering. 
“TI should be afraid; I am always afraid in 
a great.town. When a number of steps are 
going backwards and forwards, when I see 
a number of strange faces, it comes over me 
that some step, some face, may be his. If 
you knew what I have suffered, you would 
understand,” cried the poor thing, trembling 
with the dread that in her impulsive words 
there had been something wicked. “ But 


you can never know, no one will know. I 





despised him, and I was his—I and my 
child. Even when I was away from him J] 
felt his power. I feel it still. He was not one 
of those who die and leave no sign. And 
I think, sometimes, that he only pretended 
to be dead, and that, some day, when J 
have ceased to think of him, he will come 
and claim me.” 

‘No one shall ever claim you when you are 
with me,” said Cecilia. “I would fight for - 
you, and I am one of the strongest and most 
uresistible people in the world.” 

And then, to her great relief, Rosina came 
in—Rosina, in whose presence there was 
always something wholesome and pleasant; 
and, when she saw Marie’s state of nervous 
excitement, she sent Martha to the Manor 
House for Lily and Barbara, and insisted 
that they should all stay with her for a few, 
days. 





A CHILD’S RELIGION: HOW TO HINDER AND HOW 
‘ TO HELP IT. 
Practical Suggestions ts Parents. 
By SOPHIA WILSON. 


CHAP. VI.—THE GRACE NOT DEFERRED. 
All thy children shall be taught of the Lord.”—IsarAu liv, 13. 


AY the Lord increase more and more 
the number of those who wisely con- 
sider this subject! It is one of inconceivable 
importance. Like Gideon’s army, the number 
of anxiously loving parents must be largely 
thinned before we arrive at those who consult 
their children’s welfare from the only secure 
and effectual point of view. Yet of these 
there is still so large a number that if all knew 
how to recognise and foster the grace forwhich 
they have prayed, the Christ-like little one 
would become a thousand, and a seed would 
be raised up to serve God as He has never 
yet been served in all the kingdoms of the 
earth. 

Many persons who are employed in the 
education of children, and who are known to 
educate after a Christian manner, will know 
what it is to have a boy or a girl presented 
to them with the following introduction: 
“Qh! yes; (he or she) is a child of many 
prayers, and we feel sure they will be answered 
at fast.’ This introduction, after a little ex- 
perience, sounds rather ominously in the ears 
of a schoolmaster or governess, for in most 
cases it is found that such prayers have been 
offered by the parents and taught to the 
children, without a spark of faith in their 





present efficacy. No immediate answer has 
been expected or watched for, and innw- 
merable evils have been growing in the chil- 
dren’s tempers and habits while parents have 
been dwelling upon a large blessing to be 
bestowed in some distant futurity. 

“‘ My darling,” says an anxious mother to 
a child of nine or ten years, “do you think 
your sins are forgiven? Are you sure that 
God has forgiven them?” Now there have 
probably been a thousand nights on which 
the mother has joined that child’s hands and 
taught him to pray that the sins of the day 
might be forgiven for Christ’s sake. It is 
possible that she has all the time been putting 
into his lips a form of words that she has 
only expected to be sincerely and effectually 
used at some future time. Her question surely 
implies this, and such questions have often 
given a shock to a child’s faith in his mother 
and in the efficacy of the prayers she has 
taught him. 

Again, a child is taught to pray every 
morning that he may be an obedient son and 
a kind brother. But if he should be habi- 
tually what he prays to be, an over-anxious 
parent will not dare to recognise his pleasant 
behaviour as the answer to his own prayer. 
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Too often it is passed over with a sigh as 
“mere natural amiability.” Do Christian 

arents believe in a beneficent Nature apart 
from God? If we think we believe, or ought 
to believe, that He is the giver of every good 
and perfect gift, what can we expect if we 
pour contempt on the very grace which we 
have taught our children to seek, and which 
should have been welcomed as a fatherly and 
loving answer to their prayer ? 

And as we are here approaching a subject 
which is still a rock of offence to many faith- 
ful Christian parents, let us revert to our 
Saviour’s declaration, applicable alike to old 
and young, that without conversion there is 
no true membership of the kingdom of heaven. 
Much perplexity has arisen from an arbitrary 
use of the word conversion. In the use of 
this term, by those who use it most, its appli- 
cation is too often limited to a strong revul- 
sion of feeling, such as really takes place in 
the awakening and changing of hearts which 
have grown hard in worldliness, or in that 
deadly self-complacence which comes from 
false views of religion. Hence some parents 


who see that their children do not genuinely 
feel, and are not likely to feel, the acute con- 
viction and distress experienced by St. Paul 
at Damascus, or the jailorat Philippi, conclude 
that their conversion cannot yet take place. 
Therefore they deal with them on the suppo- 


sition that no grace has, been received by 
them, or is yet to be expected for them. 
Much of the favour first met with by what is 
called High Church doctrine was due to its 
providing a way of escape from this gloomy 
and disastrous method of dealing with child- 
hood. And in the present day many parents 
and teachers, who will not openly accept the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration, neverthe- 
less assume it, or something very like it, in 
their intercourse with children ; for no one who 
has had charge of them at all can doubt that it 
is more beneficial to look for early grace in 
them than to deny or ignore it. But many 
who thus assume or recognise it still doubt 
whether they are quite honest in so doing, 
and would be deeply thankful to see a clear 
ground for teaching on so advantageous a 
platform. It would tend greatly to their 
comfort and the efficiency of their instruction 
if they could clearly deduce from our Saviour’s 
words what conversion is, and at what age it 
may be looked for. 

_ The simple meaning of the word conver- 
sion (much cleared up by the revised New 
Testament) is a turning; not necessarily a 
turning point, but simply the act of turning. 
Now a turning may be sharp and sudden, 





like the recoil of a man who sees a deadly 
serpent in his path, or it may be as gentle as 
the frictionless sweep round a loop-line of 
railway, when the passengers, without any 
conscious displacement, find that their faces 
are turned towards the country that was just 
now behind their backs. This illustration is 
of course very imperfect, as after such a tran- 
sition the travellers are, in most cases, moving 
in the same direction as before. If wecould 
suppose the movement altered as well as the 
position the parallel would be complete, with 
what we may lawfully and scripturally expect 
of conversion in childhood. Conversion, at 
any age, means a turning of the face and of 
the will and of the soul’s advance in a direc- 
tion contrary to that which is sure to be taken 
by human nature left to itself. The natural 
man knows nothing and seeks nothing but 
self-assertion, self-preference, self-indulgence. 
It is to these in one form or another that his 
face is continually directed, and, following 
them, he travels at a fearfully accelerating 
speed to moral depravation and spiritual 
death. The turning of the face from this 
fearful journey can only be secured by its 
being turned towards God. Other influences 
may check the downward course for a time, 
but no other is a complete safeguard, no 
other causes the absolute change of nature 
which our Lord calls conversion. It is not 
prescribed to us that this change should be 
sudden, or that it should be gradual, but it 
must be thorough. There must be a life in 
the soul which causes it to hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, rather than to seek what 
would feed vanity, sensuality, or selfish ambi- 
tion. And let us clearly accept all that is 
implied in the words of our Lord. The 
soul converted in childhood turns from a 
course not yet entered upon. The child 
who was called to the Saviour’s arms, 
and who came when called, does not ap- 
pear, from this slight mention, to have 
been as yet a sinner after the similitud@of 
Adam’s transgression. A self-willed, unlov- 
ing child would have refused obedience to 
the call, and such a one would not have been 
offered as an example to the disciples. But 
that very child, left to itself, would certainly 
have become self-willed and unloving, where- 
as if the remainder of its childhood were 
passed “according to this beginning,” #.¢. in 
the Saviour’s love, the natural life would never 
become predominant in its blessed loving 
soul. We must not say that the carnal mind 
would have no existence. In a weakened 
and crippled state it exists in the most truly 
regenerate soul. It is one of the cruel errors 
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of a well-meant system to point out every 
fault in a child’s conduct as a proof of its 
heart being still untouched by Divine grace. 
This is often done by parents who do not 
doubt, and who would be wrong to doubt, 
the presence of such grace in their own 
hearts, and who nevertheless give way some- 
times to the faults that they so severely 
denounce as proofs of an unrenewed 
nature. 

Thence ensue sharp sorrow and cruel mis- 
giving for the children when their growing 
intelligence brings them the unwelcome 
knowledge of good and evil. Terrible di- 
lemma, to have to choose between thinking 
that the parents themselves must be uncon- 
verted, or that their religious teaching is all 
a mistake! A more sympathetic and chari- 
table way of speaking of these temptations, 
“* common to all,” will strengthen the child’s 
reverence, and increase his affection for the 
parents who are partakers of the same con- 
flict and the same help that he experiences 
on a smaller scale. 

Many Christian parents will say, ‘‘ This 
plan sounds easy and pleasant, but is it not 
too pleasant and too easy? If you teach 
children that they are so much helped and 
favoured by God, will they not grow up self- 
righteous ? will they in such a case ever feel 





that deep contrition which is essential to true 
conversion ?” Some will add, ‘‘We know they 
will not feel it. We have seen that plan tried, 
and it results in self-satisfied carelessness,” 
These objections point out a danger that 
belongs, not to the system itself, but to its 
counterfeits. One may assume much too easily 
that a child with whom things usually go on 
smoothly and pleasantly is therefore livingin 
the grace of God. But parents who are them. 
selves living in communion with Him will be 
much too quick in perception and too tender 
in conscience to be satisfied with a superficial 
or pretentious goodness in their children; 
At least they are likely to be so satisfied 
only when they have been blinded by some 
professions of certain experiences which they 
have been used to consider as the essential 
and infallible marks of conversion. Children 
often do make such professions, not insin- 
cerely, but naturally, because they are sub- 
jected to a course of agitating denunciation, 
and because they know that such agitation, if 
it takes a certain course, will be welcomed by 
their parents and teachers as evidence ofa 
change of heart. Consequently, if they are 
of an open, facile temperament they lend 
themselves readily to the moods of tearful 
terror and radiant joy. But to this sacred 
theme we must return at another time. 





SUCCESS IN PRAYER. 


By DONALD FRASER, D.D. 


“* If ye abide in Me, and My words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.”—JOuN xv. 7. 


|B ca egatsiar gears between the prayer to 
be saved and the prayer of the saved, 
between the cry of one conscious of jeopardy 
and entreating mercy lest he perish, and the 
outpouring of a heart that is at peace with 
God, and asks for the aids of heavenly power 
in order the better to serve and glorify God. 
it is of prayer in the latter sense that we 
now treat. The case supposed is that of a 
disciple of Christ, who is in union with Him 
as a branch in the true Vine, and who re- 
ceives and keeps His words in the heart. 
The prayer of such a man contains: con- 
fession of failure in duty and of slowness of 
heart to believe, solicits pardon, acknow- 
ledges need, and petitions for spiritual help 
and guidance, that the branch may bring 
forth fruit, z.e. that the Christian may please 
and honour God. 
Such prayers go up from Christians daily. 
A vine bears fruit but once a year; but the 
Vine whith is Christ bears fruit continually, 





and every branch ought to yield its just pro- 
portion. Therefore the constant prayers from 
all places and persons that have spiritual 
life, for more life to flow into the branches 
that there may be much fruit. Our Lord 
has given assurance that such prayers need 
never be in vain. 

The promise which we have set at the 
head of this paper may be taken along with 
those contained in Mark xi. 24; John xiv, 
13. They are expressed in bold and abso- 
lute terms, and seem to lie open to the alle- 
gation that they go beyond the facts of 
Christian experience, and cannot be verified. 
Good men pray, and do not get what they 
pray for. It may even be maintained that it 
is well for them that they do not obtain 
whatever they desire ; for, if prayer were so 
uniformly successful, it would break the 
springs of action, and put an end to practical 
Christian effort. Now we wish to show that the 
sayings of Jesus Christ contain no exaggerae 
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tion, and are not justly open to the objection 
indicated. 

I. Zhe promise is not made to every one, not 
een to every Christian—In Mark xi, 24, it 
is the active and fervent follower of Jesus 
who is assured that when he encounters 
difficulties in the way of service, and puts up 
believing prayer, God will answer his request, 
and the mountains of difficulty will be cast 
into the seas In John xiv. 13, a similar 
promise is given to those who continue the 
work of Christ on the earth after His return 
to the Father. Though His disciples would 
no longer have Him visibly at their head, 
they would not be rendered helpless by His 
departure, but would increase in power, be- 
cause He, being with the Father, would 
obtain for them the fulfilment of their prayers. 
And so, also, in John xv. 7, the promise is 
to those who are in vital union with Christ, 
and abide with Him—nay, more, who, by 
having Christ’s words abiding in them, are 
kept from asking amiss or soliciting from 
God what He cannot, in consistency with 
His own character, bestow. 

To the persons thus clearly indicated the 
promise is absolutely and always true. It 
must be so, for the case is not that of a human 
will pressing its independent desires on the 
attention and the will of God, but that of 
one who is enfolded in a greater life, and 


possessed by the words and thoughts of Him 
who is always in the counsel and favour of the 


Most High. ‘To say that such a one will 
succeed in prayer is only to say in another 
form that Christ must increase, that truth 
must prevail, that righteousness. must reign, 
that God’s will must be done on earth as it 
is done in heaven. 

All is conditioned on our abiding in Christ 
by the habit of faith, and having His words 
abiding in us, because, through these, as 
applied to us by the Spirit, and obeyed by 
us in the Spirit, we acquire the mind of 
Christ and fall into harmony with the very 
thoughts of God. These indwelling and in- 
working words, making the heart lowly, pre- 
vent proud thoughts and demands in prayer. 


They lead to self-searching, and so prevent | 


inconsiderate prayer. They keep down self- 
will, and so prevent dictatorial prayers, such as 
natural eagerness or ambition might dictate. 
They make the heart clean, and so prevent 
such fleshly desires in prayer as it would be 
impossible for the Holy God to gratify. 

In short, prayer is sure of success when 
it issues from the spirit of a man in harmony 
with Christ. It must be so, beeause the 
Father is well pleased in His Son, and loves 








the disciples’ of His Son with the same love 
with which He loved their Master. And 
also it must be so, because the desires of a 
heart which is imbued with the thoughts and 
words of Jesus Christ must be lawful and 
right. Nay, there is still another point in 
his favour. Many persons pray in the name 
of Christ, using it for the moment as a sort of 
mystic charm, then go away and forget what 
they have said, not waiting or looking for an 
answer. But he who abides in Christ, and 
keeps His words, holds the best place, not 
only for asking but for receiving, not only 
for seeking but for finding. And what better 
answer can he have than is found in a clearer 
perception and larger experience of what 
Christ is to us, a more full and rich com- 
munication of the life of that true Vine ? 

Il. Zhe promised success in prayer is not 
a hindrance but a help to Christian activity.— 
It would, indeed, be a serious objection to 
prayer if it could be proved that its success 
must needs make men indolent or unenter- 
prising, or must discourage ingenuity, inven- 
tiveness, alertness, and diligence in either 
temporal or spiritual business. But this 
cannot be proved. That it is liable to mis- 
conception and misuse in the direction indi- 
cated we may freely admit; but prayer as 
taught and practised by Jesus Christ is not 
to be discredited or disparaged because 
there have been mere idle devotees, or 
fanatics who have disjoined prayer from 
action in a way which neither Holy Writ nor 
common sense can justify. 

The victory by prayer, according to Scrip- 
ture, is gained through the putting forth of 
well-directed human energy. He who prays 
succeeds through the rousing of his own 
energies, and of those of persons for whom 
he has made intercession with God. Con- 
sider the instance of Jesus Christ Himself as 
one who prayed. Without presuming to 
speak beyond what is written, we can say 
that, in so far as we know, the object of 
our Saviour’s prayers was the doing of the 
Father’s will and advancement of the Father’s 
glory. For Himself, He sought to finish the 
work which the Father had given Him to do. 
For the disciples He sought that they might 
work on the same lines and toward the 
same end. Certainly these prayers of Jesus 
Christ were heard and answered. But how? 
Not by a Divine miracle apart from human 
endurance, but by and through diligent, ser- 
vice and patient suffering. 

Now, a Christian who abides in Christ, 
and has His words abiding in Him, will offer 
prayers like His. It is no sufficient. test of 
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a Christian that he prays. Men of all reli- 
gions pray. Alas! many who profess and 
call themselves Christians pray after the 
manner of the heathen rather than the mind 
of Christ. They use vain repetitions, and ask 
for things that they are too indolent to work 
for, or cry out against calamities which they 
have themselves made inevitable. But a 
Christian who is in Christ, as a branch is in 
the vine, while enjoying continual access to 
God, and permitted to make all his requests 
known to God in prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving, shows himself to be thus 
minded that his most intense desire is to be 
better fitted to do the will of God, and to 
bring forth more fruit in order that the Father 
in heaven may be glorified. 

Those strong assurances of the success of 
prayer to which wehave referred proceed on 
this supposition. The removal of mountains 
into the sea is before the face and at the 
word of disciples who witness for their Lord. 
Idlers and self-pleasers in religion do not 
encounter those mountains at all, and the 
wonders of believing prayer are quite out- 
side of their experience. He, for whom 
Jesus Christ promised to do whatever he 

‘should ask in His name, is the believer who 
seeks to do the works of the ascended 
Lord. , And the disciple who is to obtain 
what he will is he who is bent on producing 
much fruit, and who, with this object in view, 





is ready to do or to suffer according to the 
will of God. In fact, the answer to the 
prayer is obtained through increased dilj. 
gence and patience. 

We have said that many Christians pray 
like the heathen. We may say more. Many 
think of prayer after the manner of children, 
One cries: “If I may have whatever I ask, 
I wish never to work and never to suffer, but 
to have a good home, good health, and a 
good income to my life’s end.” But this is 
based on a thorough mistake. God will 
answer no foolish desire, but only the peti- 
tions of those who have the mind of Christ, 
and who, keeping His words, desire to live 
not in pampered ease, but in glorifying and 
serving God. He will answer such suppli- 
ants by working in them both to will and to 
do of His good pleasure. So prayer and 
labour go together. Ladorare est orare is not 
quite true. But ora et dabora is a good old 
maxim, and the first term is answered through 
the second. 

The whole philosophy of this lies in the 
relation of harmony with God into which 
Christians are brought by obedience to the 
Master’s words. In that Epistle of St. John, 
which is such an echo of the last discourse 
of Christ, it is written : ‘‘ Whatsoever we ask 
we receive of Him, because we keep His 
commandments, and do those things which 
are pleasing in His sight.” 





A PRAYER BY THE SEA. 


SAW the ships on a windy sea 
In the light of the morning’s gold ; 


I 


And the shout of the sailors came to me 
Like songs from the days of old. 


Wild waves leaped up on the crags and beat 
On the edge of the rock-bound shore ; 

And the thought of a coming time was sweet, 
When the sea should be no more. 





No more, no more shall mothers and wives 
Dream of loves that the blue wastes hide; 

No more shall the vigorous hearts and lives 
Be flung to the wind and tide! 


Oh, Father, follow the gallant ships 
Through the light of the morning pale! 

Thou hearest the prayer of the loving lips, 
Thy mercy never can fail. 


And guide us all to some haven blest 
Where never a tempest is known ; 
For life is sad, and the secret of rest 


Is hidden with Thee alone. 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 





MALCOLM’S STORY. 
By DARLEY DALE, AvuTHOoR oF ‘‘SporI_t Guy,” ‘‘Cissy’s TROUBLES,” ETC, 
PART IV. 


|» srw rermtdcoad they came to a place where | 


they were to encamp for the night, and 
then all the rest of the company came round to 


gaze at Malcolm, who, being frightened, began 
to cry for his mother again, till Lizzy shut the 
intruders out and endeavoured to make him 
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forget his sorrow by helping her to light the 
fire and cook the supper, after which she 
promised to show him Lady Maud, and if he 
were very good let him have a ride. So Mal- 
colm dried his tears and blew the fire till the 
kettle boiled, and then; by Lizzy’s directions, 
laid the cloth for supper. 

“It does not look very nice, Lizzie—I 
wish you had some pretty things like we 
have at home—and you have no flowers. 
May I go and gather some out of that field ? 
Those poppies and big daisies would look 
better than none,” said Malcolm, surveying 
his work with a critical eye as, under Liz- 
zie’s orders, he arranged a brown. tea-pot, a 
couple of mugs, and one cup and saucer, the 
cup with a broken ear, on the coarse table- 
cloth, which on this occasion possessed the 
virtue of being clean. 

**To be sure, but don’t you speak to any 
of the others; or wait a minute, I will call 
Campbell to come and watch these eggs and 
bacon while I go with you,” said Lizzie, and 
then she and Malcolm ran out, and returned 
with a lovely bouquet of poppies, marguerites, 
ferns, and grasses, which, in a broken tumbler, 
lent an air of refinement even to the mugs 
and ¢ommon earthenware of Mr. Campbell’s 
table appointments. After supper Lizzie, 
true to-her promise, took Malcolm to see the 


pony, and for a few minutes he quite forgot 
his sorrow in playing with it and watching 
Lizzie put it through its tricks. 

“Will she die for her country if I tell her 
to?” asked Malcolm. 


“cc 


Try »that is one of the things you wiil 
have to do,” said Lizzie. 

And so Malcolm gave Lady Maud her 
orders as Lizzie had done, and, to his joy, 
the pony obeyed him at once. 

“ How would you like to get on her back 
and have a ride? Are you afraid?” asked 
Lizzie. ©. 

“No; not a’ it I often ride:on our 
donkey} without a> saddle;, too, sometimes. 
Only don’t make her‘ go too-fast,” said Mal- 
colm as Lizzie lifted him on to Lady Maud, 
and ledsher up and*down theymeadow in 
which they were Pegs i as slowly, but 
afterwards trotting, en. cantering 
as she found Malcolm: wasnot. the, least 
frightened, but ‘kept ‘piarogesvandyanjoyed 4x 
it. ab) Hi iid tay 

“ Bravo!” cried Campbell, who -hadi.come 


up to watch the proceedmgs. “1 
he will make our fortunes he will- loans all 


your tricks in a few months.” 
‘¢ T don’t know about that,” said Lizzie with 


say, Lizzie, 


“but he will do well enough to begin with 
after a few rehearsals without any tricks,” 

But when the riding was over Malcolm re. 
membered his home and his mother again, 
and sobbed bitterly while Lizzie undressed 
him and put him to bed on a miserable mat. 
tress made up on the floor, so different from 
his nice little crib by his mother’s bed. 
side. 

“ Wait a minute, Lizzie; I have not said 
my prayers yet,” said Malcolm as Lizzie was 
about to lay him down; and then, kneeling 
down, Malcolm said his prayers aloud, paus- 
ing once in his hymn, which he forgot, for 
Lizzie to prompt him. 

“ Through the long night watches 
May Thine angels spread 


Their white wings above me, 


Watching round my bed.’ 3 


“ What comes next, Lizzie ?” 

“T don’t know, dear.” 

“Oh, mother does, and she is not here to 
tellme! Oh, mother, mother, come to Malky! 
Pray, God, take Malky home to his darling 
mother, and Jack, and Rafy, and all his bro- 
thers and kind friends.” And here Malcolm 
broke down again, and Lizzie, thinking his 
devotions had been long enough, put him to 
bed, where he soon cried himself to sleep. 

Hitherto Campbell had sleptin one corner 
of the cart, and Lizzie at the other, but she 
took advantage of Malcolm's presence to tell 
him he must share a van which was occupied 
by some of the grooms belonging to the 
circus, as there was neither room nor bedding 
for him in their cart now ; moreover he could 
quite afford to pay for this accommodation 
out of their extra wages. Lizzie did not add 
that she had given up the softest mattress:and 
theonly pillow they possessed to Malcolm, 
while she contented herself with an-old straw 
palliasse. 

In the morning Lizzie, true to her promise, 
fetchediia can..of water from the brook,:and, 
getting her only.washing-tub, asked: Maleolm 
if that would do for his bath, as: if'so he 
might have it every:morning. «Malcolm pro- 
fessed -himself.quite*satisfied, and even smiled 
at the-novelty; nor did4he object: sto put on, 
the very illmade.suit Lizzie had roughlysput 
pe “rad forhitmto spare the serge. ‘B 

Isn’t-it rather a funny suit, Lizzie? «1 

dhave never had one made of this sort of stuff. 

aresall’serge or cloth, excepting 

i, velves:suity.and I don’t wear that now, 
‘because-I. am in mourning for poor papa.” 

‘Yes, I know,” said Lizzie. “See, I bought 
a grey linsey because you are in mourning, 





perhaps a touch of professional jealousy ; 


and I have put the crape band round the 
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sleeve off your serge suit. When you are in I'll soon see if you can’t ride standing! Why 
bed to-night I will put all the black braid on, | it is as easy as sitting, or ought to be to you. 
then you will look quite in black.” | Now stand up at once !” 4 

By degrees Malcolm grew accustomed to | Malcolm, who was always very obedient, 
his new life ; it was a busy one, even for him ; | did as he was told, though inwardly trembling, 
but perhaps that was a good thing, as it gave | for he was afraid Slater, who stood in the 
him but little time to think ofall that he had | middle of the circus with a long whip, should 
lost, though for months after he joined the | quicken Lady Maud’s pace ; which was pre- 
circus company he cried himself to sleep, and | cisely what he did do after Malcolm had 
never, as long as he was with them, did he | ridden her standing twice round the circus. 
cease to pray at least night and morning to | Slater then cracked his whip suddenly, Lady 
God to take him back to his mother, and | Maud started off at a canter, and Malcolm, 
over and over again Lizzie caught him on his | in trying to check her, fell to the ground, and 
knees in the middle of the day asking God to | lay unconscious. 
take him home. “Come! no shamming! get up!” said 

His days were spent in the following way | Slater brutally, seizing Malcolm rudely by 
when they were travelling. After breakfast, | the shoulder just as Lizzie, whose lesson 
which he always helped Lizzie to prepare, | followed Malcolm’s, came into the circus. 
generally making a plate of hot dripping “*What have you done to that child, you 
toast, of which Campbell was very fond,| brute? Get out, and leave him tome. If 
he washed.up the mugs and plates while she | he is hurt I'll have you up, as sure as your 
cleaned the cart. Then Lady Maud was got | name is John Slater! Ah! you may swear; 
up and put through her tricks by Malcolm, |*but just you ever lay a finger on me or him 
and he had a riding lesson from Campbell. | and off we both go that very day, you mind 
Simple riding he was soon able to do ; but at | that!” and Lizzie concluded her oration: in 
first he was afraid to take any jumps, and | language quite as choice as Slater’s, as she 
disliked trying to ride standing on her bare | carried the unconscious Malcolm away. 
back, though by degrees he had to acquire He was not much hurt; but after that 
many much more difficult accomplishments. | Lizzie never let him take his lesson unless 
After an hour or two’s practice he would help | she was present, and for the future Campbell 
Lizzie to prepare their dinner, washing the | always taught the child his new tricks first, 
vegetables, and in time learning to peel the | and when he could safely manage them he 
potatoes. Then, if they were moving, he | rehearsed them in Slater’s presence before he 
was at liberty to sit on the box and drive by | performed them publicly. 

Campbell’s side; if they were in a town his} Only on one other occasion during his life 
days varied somewhat—his practice then took | in the circus did he and Slater come into 
place in the circus under the manager’s | collision, although the man often swore at 
auspices, which Malcolm dreaded and hated, | both Lady Maud and Malcolm, yet only 
for he was a cruel, unprincipled man, per- | once did he ever attempt any violence. This 
fectly aware that Malcolm was stolen, but | was one day when Malcolm was about seven 
carefully ignoring jt, lest in the event of the | years old, and had been two years in the 
child ‘being recovered by his parents he} company. By this time he could ride stand- 
should be prosecuted for aiding and abetting | ing on both feet or on one, lying on his back 
Campbell. At first Malcolm went alone to | or kneeling equally well ; he could leap gates 
his practice with Slater the manager, but one | and he could jump through paper hoops ; 
morning Slater declared he must ride standing | but all this did not satisfy Slater. He ordered 
at the performance that afternoon,and ordered | Campbell to teach the boy to turn a somer- 
Malcolm’ to stand at once on Lady Maud’s | sault through a hoop, landing on his feet on 
bare back. Lady Maud’s back, and this Malcolm, though 

“But I can only go very slowly when I | willing enough to do everything else required 
am standing. Campbell says when I am| of him, was afraid to attempt. Indeed, he 
used to it I shall canter ; but people would | disliked acrobatic performances very much, 
laugh if Lady Maud walked round whilst I| and was very sorry when Campbell first 
stood on her back. Please wait till I am | suggested making him take part in them; 
not frightened.” but he had to do it, and now, besides riding 

“Nonsense! you do as I tell you. I can’t | Lady Maud, he had to go through a series of 
pay you five shillings a week to ride round | somersaults, standing on his head, or on 
the circus like any other child; you must | Campbell’s, and to perform all the usual acro- 
learn your business. Stand up, now! and | batic feats. This hoop trick, however, Mal- 
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colm felt was beyond his power; even if Lady 
Maud paused for him, as he knew the sen- 
sible creature, who was now much attached 
to him, was sure to do, he felt sure he should 
fall head foremost to the ground, so he per- 
suaded Campbell not to force him to do it, 
and Campbell, knowing the child would not 
refuse unless he felt himself incapable, very 
wisely did not press it any further. Slater, 
however, took it into his head to insist upon 
having it done, and one morning, when Mal- 
colm had gone through all his tricks without 
a fault, he ordered him to turn a somersault 
through a hoop. 

“TI have not learnt that yet. I am not 
good at somersaults, and I am sure I should 
fall,” said Malcolm. 

“Well, fall then! it won’t kill you if you 
do. You didn’t hurt yourself much when 
you fell two years ago. But you would 
never have learnt anything if it hadn’t been 
for me.” 

“That’s a lie! for Campbell taught him 
everything !” burst out Lizzie, who, with her 
knitting in her hand, was perched up on the 
circus rails, watching the lesson. , 

This interruption only put Slater out of 
temper, and made him more determined than 
ever to obtam his object. So he seized a 


hoop, and whipping Lady Maud into a gentle 


canter, held it up and ordered Malcolm to 
go through it heels first. Malcolm stood 
up, but when he reached the hoop, felt it was 
impossible, and jumped through it in the 
ordinary way. Slater swore at him, and 
ordered him to try again. Malcolm stood 
up, protesting he was afraid to do it, and 
when they reached it again jumped through 
the hoop as before. Slater seized Lady 
Maud’s bridle and struck Malcolm across 
the shoulders with the butt-end of his whip. 
It was the first blow Malcolm had ever 
received in his life, and the insult as well as 
the pain made him cry out like a wounded 
deer. In amoment Lizzie, now a tall girl of 
fifteen, sprang forward, hurling all the bad 
words she was mistress of at Slater, as she led 
Malcolm out of the circus, screaming for 
Campbell to come. Campbell was nearly as 
angry as Lizzie when he heard what had 
happened, and threatened to leave the com- 
pany, and take the children with him over 
to a rival circus; which threat so subdued 
Slater that he promised most abjectly never 
to raise a finger against the child so long as 
he was with him. 

The trick was given up; but a few months 
later Malcolm himself suggested he should 
turn a somersault from a spring-board on to 





Lady Maud’s back, and this was the wonder. 
ful feat which Ralph and Miss Machen wit. : 
nessed the day they found him. But Mal- 
colm’s presence in the cart made a very great 
change in Lizzie. It was gradual, but it was 
none the less marked, and it was visible, not 
only in such little matters as having flowers 
on their table, and they were never without 
them, from the day Malcolm came till he 
left. In the country they gatheréd wild ones 
in summer and evergreens in winter for 
themselves ; in towns they bought a penny- 
worth every day, if it were only a bunch of 
violets. But the change in Lizzie went a 
great deal deeper than this; it was visible in 
her whole manner. ‘Till Malcolm came she 
had been a wild, untamed child of violent 
passions, untruthful, and often using dreadful 
language when provoked; but there had 
always been the elements of a good cha- 
racter in her, and under his refining influence 
the good qualities came out, and slowly the 
evil habits died away. Before Malcolm had 
been there a month he had taught her all he 
knew about God, which could be told in 
words, but by his conduct he never ceased 
to teach her during the four years he lived 
with her more than she could have learnt 
from the most eloquent preacher in the king~ 
dom. He taught her to say her prayers night 
and morning as soon as he found she did not 
know any to say, and of her own accord Lizzie 
bought two or three hymn-books, and made 
Campbell read through them till they came 
to Malcolm’s evening hymn, “ Now the day 
is over,” and then with delight she called the 
child and made him listen, while Campbell, 
who was not much of a reader himself, spelt 
it out, and was rewarded for her pains by 
Malcolm getting through it that night without 
a burst of tears. Neither,Lizzie nor Malcolm 
could read, and Campbell refused to teach 
them, or to allow any one else to do so, 
fearing that when they could read and write 
they might communicate with Malcolm’s 
parents, for Lizzie often had fits of repentance, 
and threatened to restore the child to his 
mother ; but not only did Campbell keep too 
strict a watch on her to render this easy, but 
also she was so warmly attached to Malcolm 
now that she could not bear the idea of 
losing him. 

Aiter the first day of their acquaintance, 
Lizzie had been unable to tell an untruth to 
Malcolm, and very soon she found it impos 
sible to tell one in his presence, for the inno 
cent look of amazement on Malcolm's face 
when she did so reproached and affected her 
more deeply than a torrent of violent rebukes 
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would have done. Later on she was miser- 
able if she had told a story until she had told 
Malcolm of it, and then his gentle, “ Oh, 
Lizzie, I am so sorry,” would move her to 
pitter tears of repentance. 

Then Lizzie’s language in the old days was 
very bad when she was in a temper, and on 
one occasion she had poured forth a torrent 
of abuse on Campbell in Malcolm’s presence. 
Malcolm had never heard such words before, 
and in utter ignorance of their meaning, made 
use of some of them a day or two later to 
Lady Maud, who was troublesome. 

“Malky! Never let me hear you say that 
again,” said Lizzie, indignantly catching hold 
of Malcolm, and giving him a little shake, to 
enforce her words. 

“Why not, Lizzie. You said,it to Camp- 
bell,” said Malcolm, innocently. 

“ Because it is swearing, and very wicked,” 
said Lizzie, registering a silent vow never to 
swear in his presence again. 

Malcolm looked very grave, but said no- 
thing till that night when he said his prayers, 
and prefaced his usual devotions with, “ Pray, 
God, forgive Malky for saying those words 
he did not know were wicked, and make him 
forget them.” And to his surprise, on finish- 
ing, he found Lizzie sobbing by his side. 

As the girl grew older, she was ordered to 
rouge her cheeks and paint her eyes and 
eyebrows before she rode in the circus ; and 
at first she was inclined to be very vain, and 
take a delight in her altered appearance ; but 
Malcolm quietly told her she was very ugly 
with her face painted, and would on no ac- 
count allow her to kiss him till she had 
washed the paint off her face, till she soon 
grew to hate it as much as he did, and never 
used it except when forced to doso. Then 
he took up so much ofher time, and was such 
a constant companion, that Lizzie cared for 
no other society, and, instead of running 
about in the evenings with the other girls and 
boys in the company, and getting into mis- 
chief, as she inevitably would have done, she 
spent her time with Malcolm, playing and 
talking to him till it was his bed-time, and 
then sat mending his clothes and watching 
by his side while he slept. He was in very 
truth her guardian angel, and his presence 
shielded her just at the very time when, with 
such surroundings and bringing up, she most 
needed it. 

Though Malcolm was as tenderly cared for 
as circumstances permitted, and except once 
or twice, as we have seen, was never ill- 
treated, still he never was reconciled to his 
life in the circus, and this not so much 





because it was distasteful to him as because 
of his love for his mother and brothers and 
his longing to see them again: Indeed, hz 
lived on hope and on faith in prayer; over 
and over again he said to Lizzie— 

“T know I shall go home one day, Lizzie, 
because I ask God every day to take me, 
and God always hears our prayers.” 

At last one day, to Lizzie’s joy she extracted 
a promise from Campbell that as soon as 
Malcolm was too big to ride Lady Maud he 
should be returned to his parents, by which 
time Campbell hoped to have saved up 
enough money to emigrate to America and 
thus escape punishment. She joyfully told 
Malcolm the good news, but as it would be 
some years yet before Malcolm was too big 
for Lady Maud, he still lived in hope that 
God would rescue him sooner. Had he been 
a tiresome child his sufferings would have 
been infinitely greater, but he was so sweet- 
tempered, so good, so obedient, so teachable, 
that he soon won both Lizzie’s and Camp- 
bell’s affections, and thus made his path 
much smoother than it-otherwise might have 
been. 

Strangely enough it had never occurred to 
Malcoln, that he would ever be recognised 
by any of the audience ; in the first place, he 
never looked at the audience, all he thought 
of was going through his performances as well 
and as quickly as possible, for of all his life 
this was the part he hated most; and in the 
next place, he always thought of his mother 
and brothers as miles and miles away at 
Avranches while he was travelling all over 
England, seldom remaining more than a 
week in any place. And so, on that June 
day when he entered the arena from the 
spring-board and landed safely on Lady 
Maud’s back, Malcolm was as unconscious 
deliverance was so near to him as he had 
been that he ran any danger in venturing into 
Campbell’s cart on that summer’s day four 
years ago just outside the Jardin des Plantes 
at Avranches. He went in longing to get 
his performance over, so that he might help 
Lizzie to pack up, as they were to leave 
Norwich that evening and travel through the 
greater part of the short June night, a novelty 
Malcolm was looking forward to, Lizzie 
having decided they should sit on the box 
and enjoy the drive instead of going to bed, 
and so Malcolm jumped on to Lady Maud 
and, gathering up the blue reins, prepared to 
ride her standing round the circus when 
Ralph’s scream of “ Malcolm! Malcolm !” 
fell on his ear, and the next moment he was 


‘locked in Ralph’s arms. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN,’ 
By THE Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, when He left the sky.”’ 
Lesson : John i. r—14. 


WE left Jesus, having now reached the 
place where He was brought up, a two- 
years-old child, just come with His parents 
out of Egypt. We got just a peep into His 
home : a dull little dwelling of a single room, 
built probably of rough stones smeared 
over with mud for plaster and whitewashed ; 
jammed in amongst other buildings very like 
it; among crooked narrow streets and cross- 
ways and crowded little court-yards and 
tangled gardens; with air coming in at the 
same hole in the wall as the swallows, and 
light streaming in from the sunny outside 
through the open door. 

And to such a bare, barren home, Jesus has 
come to spend His childhood. A wretched 
place, you say. And the greatness of the little 
child makes you think it still more wretched. 
Yet the world would give its greatest trea- 
sure to see that hut of Nazareth! Not the 
fairest palace of marble, not the vastest 
splendour of majestic temple could be so 


glorious as the pavement of. that floor which 
was trodden by His two little feet. 
And to Him that poor home was glorious ; 


for He loved it. It was all the soul of the 
child desired. And glorious. places with 
their walls and roofs are so through the soul, 
and the soul alone. I want you to think of 
this; so let us begin at the beginning. 
Dull places may be very beautiful and dark 
places very bright. As a growing boy I 
remember that I played in a terribly dark 
and silent place. It was a cave which ran 
far into a hill that rose behind my birth-place, 
in which there was a great arched room—so 
dark and silent, save when we boys were 
there. Then it rang with: peals of laughter and 
was all so grand. We groped into it along 
the low, long, dark passages on hands and 
knees till we reached the big stone room; 
then we lighted our candle with a tinder-box 
and flint and sulphur matches, and piled up 
our paper and dry sticks and kindled a fire, 
and it crackled and blazed up into bright 
rosy flames till all the domed roof and walls 
and floor sparkled and glowed and flashed 
like millions of crystals, which they were, and 
the wonderful flames glorified the dark pile 
of stone into a little palace of splendour. 
And I have lived long enough to find out 








that in the quietest, dullest place there are 
crystals which are seen by the soul, and the 
soul alone, which it has flames, too, to bring 
to light; for we can kindle fires in our 
minds ; we can shed glows from our hearts 
which can glorify the most unlovely place, 
And these lights are not at all rare. Little 
folks have them, and the magic wonders they 
can work on the walls and floor and roof of 
common rooms, they well understand. 

Let me show you that it is so. You 
will feel it in yourself all over again, as you 


have often felt it before, if I tell youa © 


story. A friend of mine while he was having 
part of his house rebuilt, had to confine his 
children when they were in-doors to one of, 
perhaps, the smallest of little rooms they had 
ever been in. They themselves called it 
“the stuffiest place in the world.” Now one 
day when they were there, and had been 
mostly there for a little spell of wet days, 
their father happened to come across a toy- 
seller in the streets of the city where he went 
every day, who was blowing a tiny sixpenny 
toy bagpipe, and playing a funny little tune 
upon it. The sound amused him and made 
him laugh, and at the same time somehow 
brought the picture of his little cooped-up 
prisoners at home to his mind, and he stopped 
on his way and bought the toy and took 
it to them. Scarcely had he opened the door 
of “the stuffy” room before he was rushed 
at and besieged with clamouring to be allowed 
to come down-stairs. But before. the miser- 
able little prisoners had well finished their 
sentences, they were attracted by the sight of 
some curious-looking thing he was raising to 
his lips. All at once they changed their 
cries into, ** What is it, papa? Isit for us?” 
Papa’s answer was a bit of the music of the 
bagpipe, and they all broke into clappings 
and shouts and laughter, and leaped with fun 
at’ the queer, comical, whining sounds it 
made. Then he gave it to the eldest of them 
and showed her how to play it, and they were 
all to have a turn, and after that he left the 
room and went down-stairs to his dinner. 
When dinner was over, the servant took the 
usual kindly message to the inhabitants of 
the little room, informing them that they 
might now come down-stairs, for a little 
freedom, as it was thought. But the usual 
cascade of joy tumbling down the staircase 
did not follow ; nobody came, save only one 
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little girl, who came and just stood inside the 
door and on behalf of the rest said, “If we 
come down, mamma, may we play the bag- 
pipe?” and all her little serious soul was in 
the inquiry. Papa at once answered with a 
“No, no; I cannot do with that.” “Then 
Tibbits says, may we stop up-stairs, please?” 
Permission was given, and back again went 
the little messenger up two steps at a time. 
And there they remained. They no longer 
felt cooped up. The stuffiest little room in 
the world had suddenly become a large place; 
their spirits could bound and sing in it. The 
magic of their hearts rested upon it. And 
no builders can build such large and beauti- 
ful places as happy hearts can build. When 
we are dull, it is new hearts we want, not new 
homes. A right spirit is happy anywhere. 

Now we know this child of Nazareth had 
achild’s greatest treasure, a cheerful heart ; 
for to Him His whole life was the will of 
God, and that, we are told, He delighted to 
do. And a spirit like that is mightier than 
a fairy wand: dull days it fills with sun- 
shine, and bare walls it makes more beautiful 
than a palace. Children who keep a large 
and cheerful heart must live in a large and 
cheerful world. 

So people may save their pity for Jesus in 
His very humble dwelling. Rather should 
they envy Him the divine heart He had. His 
home was humble enough, but I am sure it 
was the happiest, most heavenly home the 
world contained. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Once to our world there came.” 
sson: Genesis xxviii. 1o—22. 

But in spite of all this, perhaps you cannot 
yet help thinking that a one-roomed dwelling, 
small, and low, and bare, was quite unworthy 
to be the home of the young Son of God. It 
shows, you think, how willing He was to 
humble Himself. But I don’t want you even 
to think that. It is silly and vain to imagine 
that God humbles Himself to go intoa home 
like Joseph’s ; for there is not an out-house in 
the world where God is not. Nay, there is 
not a homeless wanderer lying this night on 
the dreariest moor, rough heather for his bed, 
a rude stone for his pillow, but God is there. 
One grand spirit in the old, old past once 
awoke after such a night, with nothing but 
great stretches of waste land about him, and 
exclaimed, “Surely God is in this place,” and 
then he set up the humblest pile of stones 
and called it “ A house of God.” And God 
counted that man one of the wise and great 
men, and painted his lonely figure standing 


there for all the world to look at. You re- 
member him: it was Jacob. So it is all 
vain and silly to talk about God humbling 
Himself to dwell in a low-roofed dwelling. 
God is everywhere, in every place. He is 
in prison keeping company with the prisoner, 
in the tidy widow’s naked attic, and in the 
squalid den of the thief. The whole world 
is His dwelling-place; wherever anybody 
else dwells He dwells, and He is not hum- 
bled to be there. And this Son of God in 
his little pile of stone and mud in Nazareth 
is making all this plain. Nazareth’s shop is a 
new Bethel where men see the light which is 
to lighten the world about the true greatness 
and glory of God. 

Do not think that God does not dwell in 
palaces too. He is in rooms made gorgeous 
by skilful carvers and gilders and the magic 
brushes of painters, where branched, brazen 
lamps lift up a thousand lights, and princes 
feast and there is music and dancing, and high 
dress. The gloomiest den and the most bril- 
liant king’s house are both alike to God. In 
each and all He is there. He knows no 
place afar off. It is only people, proud people, 
He knows afar off. To houses, He goes with- 
out asking. To hearts, He goes and knocks 
at the door, and the proud keep it shut. He 
looks at them from the outside. They don’t 
want to know Him more closely. That is 
enough. 

God, my child, is a respecter of neither 
places nor persons. He takes no note of our 
costumes or manner of speech or how much 
we can count as our wealth. Mary loved to 
feel and call herself His handmaid, and 
Joseph was a tender and just man: their 
hearts were His ; and what did it matter that 
the roof of their cottage was rather low, and 
was not gilded, and that their drinking cups 
were not made pretty with jewels! God's 
pleasures are very simple, and He found them 
there, 

And this spirit of the mighty Father was 
upon His Son, so Mary and Joseph made the 
place very beautiful to Him ; and their single 
room was more dearly a house of God than 
the gorgeous temple at Jerusalem. 

But there is really another room to Joseph’s 
house, which in the calm evenings of the 
summer months is as beautiful a living place 
as heart could wish— the house-top. We 
reach it by one flight of stone stairs up the 
outside of the house. From this there is a 
lovely sight ; with one white level of house- 
tops for its floor, broken here and there by 
tops of trees; the greenery of sloping flowery 

hills not far away and almost all around, for 
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its walls; and the vaulted blue heaven for its 
roof; clouds of doves flitting here and there ; 
with no chimneys, no smoke, to pollute the 
pure clear air or cloud the brilliant sun. 

Here we can see that the little town is 
gathered around a simple synagogue, which 
with its pillared doorway stands on the highest 
point. This is the largest building in the 
place, and is used as school-room and court- 
house and church. 

Just below us is Joseph’s garden, a small 
patch of cactus and fig-tree and olive, grow- 
ing up out of beds of garlic and balmy herbs 
and tangled creepers that keep the ground 
moist in the hot sun. An old vine is there 
whose branches creep up to where we stand 
making a little quaint arbour in one corner 
and a lovely shadow from the heat. Houses 
here are not made to sit in, only to sleep in 
and hide from the rain in. Folks sit under 
the vine here and under the fig in the garden 
there. Their life is away among their duties 
on yonder sweet green hills, where fathers 
and children tie up the vines and gather 
dates and olives, and where on the feast-days 
they cut the branches of the palm-trees and 
gather wild anemones and hollyhocks and 
rock-roses, where the winchat chippers and 
the nightingale sings. 

These house-tops have a little low parapet 
round them, over which you could climb, 
they are so low, on to the next house, and 
so make a circuit of the town upon its roofs, 
as cats do with us, instead of in the streets 
below. 

The soft green woods on the hills yonder 
are groves of orange and citron, oliveyards 
and vineyards, clumps of fig-trees and almond, 
and here and there, rising out of the greenery, 
is the tall slender stem of the palm-tree. In 
spring these slopes are clouded with blos- 
soms and carpeted with millions of flowers ; 
the very grass is crimson and gold. The 
beautiful paths which run among these groves 
are quite unknown to the world. They serve 
only for the occasional hauling of a tree of 
timber from the woods where it has been 
felled, down to the shops where the sandals 
and the ploughs are made, and for the dreamy 
oxen to go to and from their labour ; yet to 
walk in them, men who saw them much as 

Jesus had seen them said was like walking 
m Paradise. If God has chosen for Jesus a 
wicked town, He has given Him a lovely 
country, where He can be alone with Him and 
gain infinite quiet and strength from heaven. 

A child who has for the roof over it the 
azure heaven, and all around it the peaceful 
majestic hills, with the fruits and flowers of 





God’s love growing thickly on them, cannot 
after all have a dull life. And here, with such 
a heart as His, in spite of pain by wicked 
ways of men, Jesus must have spent hours 
happier far than the happiest of the children 
of the whole land of Palestine, or of the 
world, true boyish days of heaven on earth, 


THIRD EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: “ Little drops of water.” 
Lesson: Matthew v. 43—48. 

And here I want you to think of Him. 
Among these stony streets and wooded hills 
a boy, a real boy, living a boy’s life, not a doll’s; 
with a healthy growth of limbs, with a sunburnt 
brow, crowned with its little curls and homely 
cap; with two honest eyes, strong and merry 
and bright ; full of life, joyous and free ; who 
went to school, played in the open spaces, 
wandered up the hill-paths in the holiday, 
found the shepherds, loved their stories, 
which they as much loved to tell Him, of 
wolves and lions and their flocks, spiced with 
personal peril and daring; went with His 
tather and mother on their Sunday to church, 
and slept at night on His little mat by the 
wall on the floor of their humble home the 
sound sleep of a blameless, healthy boy. 

I like to think of the youth of Jesus as 
innocent and free, and fearless as the grace- 
ful antelope of the desert, a thing of beauty. 

Though so much depended upon this little 
life, no fuss was made about it. Unto us a 
Son is born, only a Son born to the common 
lot of the other sons who run up and down 
the queer little streets of the town where 
Joseph lives. 

I have seen some dear little souls whose 
sweet faces and delicate eyes and fragile 
limbs looked like the flowers of a hot-house ; 
fair and feeble as they were precious ; from 
whom was kept every breath of damp and 
chill, even bright fresh air—quiet, beautiful, 
sickly children. But Jesus was no child of a 
glass-case ; He grew up in the breezes that 
blow the hair about and fan the bare limbs, 
just like the rest of the little sandalled groups 
of vine-dressers’ and shepherds’ sons, which 
made the happy noise of romp and laughter 
in their quaint old market-place, after the 
travelling fishermen from Tiberias and braziers 
from Damascus had sold their wares and the 
market was over and the square was tolerably 
clear and free. He lived like a handful of 
corn on the top of a mountain, a girdle of hills 
and plains and sky about Him, which was to 
a heart like His the means of an ever-grow- 





ing joy and fulness of God. 
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Grasses from fields of Galilee. 


Ilove to picture Him going at times alone 
up among the beautiful sights and sounds of 
mountain paths, the holy evening lights around | 
Him, the deep sky above His head, the sun’s | 
setting rays kindling the stone tops of the 
hills, to find there His temple of God. 1I/| 
love to think of His young joy in His Father's 
works: the rock-rose, the winchat, and the | 
raven ; and when He had garnered all His | 
young heart could contain, turning with a | 
song and aleap to His home, His frugal sup- | 
per, and His bed, the bright Child of God. | 

The priests down at Jerusalem fancied 
themselves in sole charge of the image of 
God, and kept it, as you know, inside a cur- 


tained place, away from sight, away from 
winds and sunbeams, more carefully than a 
sick-nurse keeps a feeble invalid. Wall after 
wall was built around it, court after court, 
fence after fence. And this person, they 
said, must not go nearer than there, and that 
person, not nearer than there. God was not 
in the broad open fields and the free fresh 
air, and everywhere, but only in the temple ; 
not even in the temple, but only in one part 
of the temple, there in that sacred curtained 
chamber ini which the high priest alone 
entered, and he only once in the whole year 
long. 

That may have had its uses, but it is all 
abolished now. Prophets cried, “ Behold 
your God!” God is to be seen. His glory is 
not in curtained places. He does not dwell 
even in temples. He is in the cities. He is 
upon the hills. He is everywhere. All flesh 
may see Him. I love to shut my eyes and see 
in fancy this young, pure, blessed life in this 
hill-village, mingling with the common life 
of child and man, exposed to every wind 
of all the quarters of heaven—all sunbeams, 
all rains ; a bright boy of real flesh and blood, 
pure and fair as His own Bethlehem star, 
free as the swallows of the sky; and to say 
with the prophet, “How beautiful, how 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
Him that bringeth glad tidings !” 

That dear boy, born to the lot of a Naza- 
rene, has made the place of His tiniest feet 
glorious. The land of His games is Holy. 

It would seem as if God was tired of being 
thought of as cossetted up in His own world, 
in prison and nobody visiting Him but a stiff 
official with a low bow once a year, His 
jailor! He is sick of the close air of the 
“Sanctuary” and those heavy woollen cur- 
tains, through which nobody may come to 
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minister to Him but a priest. He will tear 
- those curtains to pieces and let men’s thoughts 
of Him come out. He will be seen as a 
child ministering to children, and children 
ministering to Him. The place of His feet 
shall be the place of theirs: wherever their 
nimbleness can climb, their little limbs can 
scamper. The place where His honour 
dwelleth shall be where they lie down to 
sleep. 

Of course God never dwelt in any place 
inside curtains with temple walls around it, 
but people thought He did, and they thought 
that only priests, and certain very disagree- 
able but considered holy men, might on 
occasions come near Him. And now the 
time has come to abolish that idea. He will 
teach men that He is in ¢he world, with all 
life. He will begin at the beginning: He 
will be a child with children, with despised 
children, with Nazareth’s children, with them 
not at church only but at school; not at 
school only, but in their romps, and laughter, 
and fun, in all their thoughtless, headlong, 
childish ways. 

He will be seen sharing their joys of harm- 
less fun ; and still with them, and pained when 
their fun is not harmless and their language 
is not good; sharing their troubles and 
struggles at school and their weariness on 
hot days with long sermons at church, He 
will be seen “in all points like as they are,” 
one thing only being different, “ yet without 
sin ;” and just because children “ partook 
of flesh and blood, He likewise took part of 
the same.” That is what the Bible says, 
and such language leaves us no room to 
doubt that the boy Jesus was full of the 
lovely joyous instincts of a child, as He was 
full in later life of the natural and riper in- 
stincts of a man. From the one anecdote 
we have of His ways asa child, it is quite 
clear that He was allowed the freedom of a 
parent’s absolute confidence in Him and the 
impulses of His own buoyant, sociable nature. 
But of this I must speak to you at another 
time when we reach the period of His visit 
to Jerusalem and the story of His return. 

Just now I want you to think of the 
young life of Jesus as a life among a rough, 
wild sort of people, whose bad habits grew 
as naturally as weeds grow in a garden which 
nobody thinks it worth while to cultivate ; in 
a quaint little town which was a mere maze 
of alleys and crossways and lanes running 
between bare, low stone buildings, and all 
around it greenest, softest wooded hills; a 
magnificent wealth of orchards and vine- 
yards and open pathways sloping up to a 





crown of rocks against a cloudless sky, But 
far more do I want you to see Him going his 
lowly, natural, boyish way, one with sons of 
weavers, smiths and ‘husbandmen, brightly 
following all the instincts appropriate to His 
age ; living, in short, a flesh-and-blood child- 
hood, and doing just the things which in all 
ages all over the world real flesh-and-blood 
boys havé loved to do. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Oh, what can little hands do?’ 


*Lesson: Hebrews i. 

Gradually the growing boy would be grown 
big enough to take His place in the family 
duties of a carpenter’s home in an agricultural 
village. 

Dotted about here and there among the 
barley-fields and vineyards round Nazareth 
were little farmsteads ; and it was their wants 
chiefly that Joseph’s shop would supply. It 
would be part of the earliest duty of Jesus to 
go about amongst the prosperous neighbours 
who owned these farms, to take and fetch 
home some part of a witie-press on his 
shoulders, or a yoke with which the oxen 
dragged their burdens and ploughed the fields, 
and so help to earn His daily bread. 

And I want you to remember this. For 
God, “ when He introduced His Son into the 
world,” did not send Him to some large land- 
owner or great family, but to Joseph, who 
had to do his own shop-work and field-work 
and to labour for the spinning women, for 
ploughmen, and his richer neighbours. It was 
to him God gave His child to keep. And 
He sent no money or gifts with Him. Joseph 
and his wife must make him His cot and His 
clothes and earn His bread for Him, till He 
was old enough to help to earn it Himself, I 
want you not to forget this. There were 
plenty of people in Palestine who would have 
been proud of such a child as Jesus; who 
had great flocks of sheep, and stalls of cattle ; 
who grazed vast stretches of pasture, and had 
camels and men-servants and maid-servants, 
and fine robes for their children, and flashing 
clasps for their throats and dainty sandals 
for their feet ; who dressed in foreign purple 
robes and fine linen, and fared sumptuously 
every day. But with these in the choice, Jesus 
was sent to a village carpenter’s home, where 
He niust grow up to work for His living, and 
go on growing till He could relieve the 
carpenter of a good share of his duties and 
help to feed the rest of the little mouths that 
came to His home for their bread. 

And God did all this not to show how 
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He could condescend. God does not con- 
descend in going to an honest-hearted man, 
however poor ; the condescension would be to 
go to the rich who were bad. He sent His 
Son there to show what He was like, what 
spirit He was of. “My Father worketh,” 
Jesus said when a grown-up man, speaking 
of God to people who were too apt to think 
of God as some great king who, like all the 
great kings they knew, reclined on _ soft 
couches, amid palaces of dreamy and beau- 
tiful sights and sounds; “My Father 
worketh,” He said, and then He added (and 
I can fancy I hear His heart bound within 
Him as He says it), “and I work.” Labour, 
my child, is not the lowest point, but pre- 
cisely the opposite. It is the highest point 
in life. However sinful a man may be, if 
he is usefully busy, busy serving anybody, 
supplying wants and comforts, and especially 
if he is doing it with some love of those he 
serves, he is something like the great God who 
is over us all, and to be that is to be grander 
than any grandeur of dress or house could 
make us. 

Anyway, we know that God sent His Son 
into the world to live with the village car- 
penter, and we may be sure that the child, 
who without one single exception was of 
God’s disposition, was from the very first 
coming of His boyish powers cheerfully useful 
and busy,.and thorough, like His Father in 
heaven ; and to be that was always rank and 
dignity enough for Him. 

Before He was sufficiently skilful to be 
trusted with actual carpenter’s work, He 
would probably go errands among the farm- 
ing neighbours, and I fancy He began such 
work very early. It would suit Joseph to 
have the services of such a willing and re- 
liable little servant. The chests and spinning- 
wheels he had to make at his bench would be 
slow and hard work with the poor tools he 
had ; and with a good messenger he would be 
able to bide at home more and get them done 
sooner, and finish his day’s work, too, a little 
sooner. But it was not on that account he 
gave his young helper a share of his work. 
He would give it Him out of love to the boy 
himself ; just to please His beautiful anxiety 
to be a helper, and to see the grateful content- 
ment which lighted up His face when He had 
in the least bit borne some of His father’s 
burdens. | It was here His young heart began 
to learn how especially blessed that labour is 
which saves others. 

_ And I am sure the farmers would never be 
tired of seeing His bright young face turn into 
the court-yard of their house ; for an abso- 





lutely unselfish face is always beautiful to see. 
And I fancy their kindly wives would send 
Him away with a cake of figs or a bunch of 
raisins, which on His homeward way he would 
probably leave with some lonely cripple, 
feeding His heart from the cripple’s sur- 
prised and grateful eyes, and learning that 
men do not live by bread alone; feeling in 
His young soul the very strength and joy of 
God, who openeth His hand and satisfieth the 
wants of every living thing. 

And as He came and went along the olive- 
shaded paths between the farms and the 
little shop at the top of the stony court in 
Nazareth, He would pass men and women 
hoeing and weeding in the vineyards, or 
gleaning their bundles in the barley-fields, or 
gathering little faggots of sticks under the 
trees to take home to burn under their soup- 
pots. And every sight of Him gave them a 
deep natural pleasure. If any of them were 
very old, or very poor, or had just lost a 
friend, I think He would stop and speak with 
them. And I can fancy how the strong 
gentleness of His boyish words was as good 
to the weary as a draught of water. While 
He stood by, they drank strength into them. 

I picture Him, too, as He enters His 
home, I can hear Him joyously ask whether 
He may now go down to the fountain for the 
pitcher of water, or take the baby while His 
mother goes herself for the walk. 

And just because His child-life duties were 
all so divinely done, they were also repeated 
bits of heaven; for blessedness to child or 
man is to serve parents and friends and 
neighbours with pure, lowly hearts, and to 
make peace around you. When years had 
given Him a place among grown-up people, 
He said, ‘Blessed are the pure in heart ; 
blessed are the lowly in spirit; blessed are 
the peacemakers,” all of which He had learnt 
while He went His boyish way among the 
vineyards and farmsteads and huts of Naza- 
reth. And all through His young duties God 
loved the spirit He did them in, and smiled 
into Him, and that was bliss enough for 
Him. 

I love to think of this child Jesus going 
this quiet, hidden, holy way, up and down 
the despised streets of Nazareth, while the 
streets of Jerusalem are thronged with gor- 
geous centurions and confident high-priests 
and learned men in sacred law; while temple 
bells are busily ringing, and rams and 
doves are being perpetually slain before its 
sanctuary of beautiful white marble and 
gold, and all the people are fancying that no 
good thing can come of anybody born outside 
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of the splendid righteousness of Jerusalem. 
1 love to picture that peasant child, the breeze 
playing with His hair as He lugs His first 
jug of water for His mother up from the 
fountain, all joy because He is not spilling it 
at all, just resting Himself here and there by 
the way; or manfully bearing with aching 
arms some large timber for Joseph’s use; 
for obedience to a perfect love must mean 
aching limbs at times. I love to think that 
just because the child is beautiful and faith- 
ful in these little routine daily things, faithful 
in all of them, down to the very least of them 
all, God is going to make Him famous with 
a fame which none of the grandees of Jeru- 
salem will ever have, neither the chief priest 
at its high altar, nor the king on his throne. 


FIFTH EVENING. 


P 68 ” 
Mera ky ~ ee 

In due time Jesus would find part of his 
duties at the bench which stood up against 
the wall of their room. He would be trusted 
to go on with certain simpler sorts of jobs 
while Joseph was out on his work, mending 
cattle-stalls and carts at farms and wine- 
presses in vineyards. And in this natural 


way the busy child grew into the strength 


and skill of a busy man, at every stage all 
work, both great and small, being thoroughly 
done, and all divine. 

A carpenter’s shop does not anywhere 
seem a divine place, least of all would it 
have seemed so in a town like Nazareth. A 
divine place we think of as a place beautiful 
and varied and charming—and you are right; 
but the dullest place the world contains may 
be all that, if we have a heart one bit like the 
heart of Jesus. To Him of all others, the 
most monotonous commonplace round of 
duties was just the most God-like. It was 
daily routine work like Mary and Joseph's 
work which kept this great world a-going. 
God was not a great God because He was 
doing something wzcommon but something 
common, very common. He was just giving 
the world its nightly sleep and daily bread, 
and satisfying wants. And in their little way 
this humble pair were doing the same, and 
Jesus was helping them. 

But the endless routine of hammer, and 
saws, and plane, was not for daily bread 
alone. With Jesus, at least, it was an end- 
less and blessed service to his neighbours. 
His personal love to the little world He had 
come to know, in which He loved everybody, 
made His labour pleasant with divine pleasure. 


while the child grew in stature. 





He was serving neighbours. What would 
have been weary drudgery and monotony, His 
divine heart turned into free, joyous, spon- 
taneous helping of women at their spinning- 
wheels, spinning their children’s clothes, and 
of ploughmen with their yoke-bowed oxen pre- 
paring the fields for the reapers and gleaners 
and harvest. Every touch of the tool was to 
make the wheels and the yokes go “ easy” 
to the women’s arm and the oxen’s shoulders. 
When your heart is in your work, my child, 
nothing is menial, nothing is dull routine; 
love makes every act an inspiration, and His 
work had got the heart of Jesus; all of it 
was for people He loved. He loved all, even 
to the ass he would untie and lead from 
its stable to the water, and the hen and 
chickens he would cross to the other side 
of the road rather than disturb. He was a 
little Son of God, and therefore the most 
loving heart in all the land. And with such 
a heart, Nazareth’s shop, and its perpetual 
round of daily duties,. would be the most 
varied and beautiful place in all the land, 
varied and beautiful with some of the variety 
and beauty of the Paradise where God is 
working to supply the wants of everybody. 
Heaven is the workshop of a great world- 
full of Nazareths. And in His little native 
town Jesus was a perfect Son of God. 

Besides the shop-work, there would be the 
garden to hoe and weed; the flowers that 
made the earth bright with the smile of God 
to water, and the balm-herbs that made their 
soup-pot fragrant. And maybe they had a 
poor-man’s plot upon the hillside, where they 
had an olive-tree, and grew flax and barley. 
He would gather the flax and carry it to the 
house-top to dry and prepare it for spinning, 
and gather and crush the olives for oil for 
burning in their lamp in winter nights, and 
for dressing food. ‘The lovely times of blos- 
som and of harvest, loveliest of all in Pales- 
tine in the little nook where Jesus lived, 
must have been lovelier still by the boy’s 
divine spirit. The feeling that in hoeing and 
weeding He was a co-worker with His 
Father, doing the share which His father had 
left Him to do, gave it a beauty with which 
blossoms and harvests are not beautiful, and 
did its share in fitting Him to work with God 
when He became the Saviour of the world. 

And so passed the days of the years 
And by 
nights, He lay down on His mat for a bed in 
the corner of the room and sank to the sleep 
of weary young limbs, amid the low murmur- 
ing sounds of Joseph and Mary talking over 
their tamily affairs, 





OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
CHRISTIAN WORK IN WHITECHAPEL. 


I the intensity of feeling excited by the publication 
of the ‘‘ Bitter Cry,” and by the conferences and 
discussions to which it has given rise, there has been 


some danger of forgetting the band of earnest workers | 


who have for long been striving to remedy the exist- 
ing evil, and have, in some measure, at any rate, suc- 
ceeded in their attempt. 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, certainly holds an 


honourable position in the ranks of these social and | 


religious pioneers. If the conscience of the nation has 


only now been startled, he and those who labour with | 
him in his parish can tell a very different tale ; that | 


they ‘have seen all this evil, have mourned over it for 
years, and have done their utmost to meet it; ” and 
every word seems to be justified by facts. The report 
of the work carried on during the last twelve months 
shows an amount of energy and devotion which are 
worthy of all praise. The services attract the people, 
not because they are sensational, but through their 
earnestness and simplicity; the parish is honeycombed 
with benevolent societies, and every one of the great 
band of labourers, from the curate to the choir, is 
evidently inspired by a true zeal for the redemption 
of men. No means of reaching the people is neglected. 
Viceand drunkenness are attacked in their strongholds. 
The common lodging-houses are systematically visited. 
The poor and the destitute are befriended, and the 
best help is given by assisting those who are capable 
to emigrate under proper guidance and care. There 
are open-air services for those who will not come to 
church; schools, mission-rooms, coffee-taverns—every- 
thing, in fact, that can set men in the right road and 
keep them there. Where there is so much to be 
done, there is of course abundant room for more 
workers, and the Rector would welcome any promises 
of help. Those who can serve, and those who can 
but give, should write to the Rev. A. ¥. Robinson, 
The Rectory, Whitechapel. He deserves the most 
hearty and loyal support. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


The tercentenary of Edinburgh, the youngest but 
not the least of the Scotch universities, has just been 
celebrated with splendid enthusiasm, not confined to 
the country north of the Tweed. Such a university 
is in the truest sense a national institution, one of the 
grandest inheritances of a people. It has given us 
philosophers like Dugald Stewart and Sir William 
Hamilton, preachers like Chalmers, prophets such as 
Carlyle, men who have lightened the load of human 
suffering like Charles Bell and James Simpson. But 
it has a truer claim to honour than even names like 
these. We may transfer to Edinburgh Mr. Lowell’s 
famous lines on the American Republic, in which he 
boasts that— * 


“ Her free latch-string never was drawn in 
Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin.” 


The Rev. A. J. Robinson, | 


| It finds room for, and welcomes, the very poorest 
| Students, who come up to the city to study during the 
autumn and winter, and when the spring comes return 
to their work in the field or on the hillside. Some of 
its noblest sons have entered its doors in this way, 
and there taken their first steps on the pathway to 
power and fame. There is an element of pathos in a 
celebration like this. Looking back through three 
centuries of a vanished past, one cannot but think of 
the ceaseless stream of young life which has poured 
through the place on its way to the great world; of 
high ambition foiled, of hopes disappointed, of early 
promise eclipsed in after shame. Year after year the 
| generations rise and set, and, as Mr. Lowell reminded 
them in a passage of singular beauty, one hands the 
sacred lamp to another. But in those ancient races 
the torch grew dimmer and its lustre faded as it passed 


from hand to hand inits course. Here, happily, it is 
not so; the splendour grows, the lustre brightens. 


EARTHQUAKE IN ENGLAND. 

The earthquake shock which startled the inhabi- 
tants of the south-eastern part of the country a few 
days ago, has reminded us, in a very emphatic and 
unpleasant way, that England is not beyond the reach 
of volcanic disturbance. It is so long since so severe 
a convulsion has been felt in our island, that we had 
almost forgotten the experience of past centuries. 
Yet lying as we do on the line between two great 
volcanic centres, Iceland and Southern Italy, we can 
hardly fail to be affected by their outbreaks; and in 
fact, our older chroniclers record many occasions of 
violent disturbance. Lincoln Cathedral itself has 
been once destroyed by earthquake, and churches 
innumerable in all parts of the land have suffered ruin 
from the same irresistible force. Often, when the 
world is entirely unconscious that any movement is 
taking place, those who watch in our great observa- 
tories tell us that our earth has been convulsed with 
a mighty tremor, sudden and swift. Perhaps the 
chief cause of our sense of security is that in England, 
earthquakes, though they have caused great havoc 
and a serious amount of suffering, have very rarely 
been fatal to human life. London has never shared 
the fate of Lisbon, and no English village will parallel 
Casamicciola, 


WYCLIF COMMEMORATION, 


Five hundred years have passed since the condem- 
nation at Blackfriars of the great English reformer. 
Luther belongs to Europe, but Wyclif is in a special 
way our own. He was one of our last great school- 
men, the most brilliant figures in a great national 
university ; he represented the characteristic spirit of 
our nation, and was the father of its prose literature. 
At this distance of time it is almost impossible to 
realise the full force of his appeal for liberty of con- 
science, The great truths which were new to his age 
are wrought into the very fabric of ours. The “ par- 
dons hot from Rome”? have no validity for us: we 
have learned that the conscience can recognise pa 
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arbiter but the Supreme Judge, and that “no man 
can be excommunicated who doth not first excommu- 
nicate himself.”” We have cast away the superstitious 
doctrines which gathered round the solemn simplicity 
of the Eucharist. The sacred book which Wyclif 
first gave to the English people in their own tongue 
has never been completely shut since. Other great 
teachers and leaders have followed his example, and 
appealed from priests and scholars directly to the 
mass of the people by pamphlet and tract. Wesley 
in a later age has sent out a band of itinerant preachers 
like those who set out from Lutterworth and Oxford. 
The note Wyclif struck sounds still. The one danger 
of the time is that we may set an undue value on mere 
liberty, and that having thrown off the yoke of super- 
stition we may cast aside faith as well. In comme- 
morating the memory and the work of Wyclif, we 
must not forget that his revolt against authority was 
to intensify not to weaken the religious energy and 
earnestness of the soul. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PROGRESS. 


The two interesting articles which Mr. F. J. Hart- 
ley has recently published in the Sunday-School 
Chronicle should encourage all engaged in the reli- 
gious education of the young to set themselves to work 
with renewed vigour. After most careful calculation, 
which certainly does not err on the side of exaggera- 
tion, Mr. Hartley concludes that in England and 
Wales 20 per cent. of the entire population, that is 
one out of five, are attending Sunday-schools, while 
if we take the Principality alone the average is still 
higher, one out of three being a teacher or scholar. 
In Scotland the percentage is not so high, and in 
Ireland Sunday-schools receive little support from the 
Roman Catholic Church. One fact is clearly esta- 
blished by Mr. Hartley’s investigations, that the in- 
fluence of the Education Act has not tended to lessen 
the number of Sunday-scholars. In fact, during the 
last few years the rate of growth has increased instead 
of diminishing. The effect of the new system is, 
however, being felt in other ways. Sunday-school 
managers and teachers in all parts of the country are 
insisting that a higher standard of efficiency is essential 
if the schools are to keep pace with the scholars. No 
one can regret this. Indeed, it is just the one result 
that every true friend of religious education would 
wish to see. The great obstacle to the progress of 
Sunday-schools in the past has been the ignorance of 
the children. The religious teaching has been dull 
and heavy because the teacher has been compelled to 
do on Sunday the work which should have been done 
in the week. Now they are being gradually relieved 
from this drudgery, and the change will brighten the 
classes in a wonderful way. Perhaps as time goes on 
we may even see the Sunday-schools retaining their 
elder scholars far on into manhood and womanhood, 
and people may discover that the true way to under- 
Stand and appreciate the beauty of the Bible is to 
study it systematically and regularly with the very 
best help they can get. 





CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


About a year ago a society was formed in Liver. 
pool for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and it 
has now published a report of its work for the past 
six months of its existence. Not many organizations 
could show so good a record. It has dealt with 213 
separate complaints, involving the welfare of 378 chil- 
dren; not always by prosecution at law, but when pos- 
sible by appealing to the parents, for it is a funda- 
mental principle of its policy to reform the home 
rather than punish offenders. It is astonishing how 
much has been done by wise intervention of this kind. 
Much of the cruelty which goes on is due to sheer 
thoughtlessness, still more to the absence of restraint, 
produced by the want of proper oversight. Where 
offenders know that cruelty is noticed and may lead to 
punishment if repeated they soon become careful, 
Judging from the report, the agents of the society 
have been most successful in dealing with most cases of 
this kind, and promises of amendment when made have 
been kept. A Shelter has been recently established to 
receive children brought in from the streets, and'as 
the society becomes stronger it will no doubt extend 
its work in many directions. Major Leslie is the 
secretary of the society, and his address is 6, Nile 
Street, Liverpool, where any information about the 
work can be obtained, 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN AT OXFORD. 


After a severe struggle, Convocation at Oxford has 
given a sensible vote on a question of genuine im- 
portance. It has consented to afford women-students 
formal admission to some of the university examina- 
tions, and to give successful candidates a certificate 
of efficiency. In taking this step it is only following 
the lead of London and Cambridge. «London ex- 
amines women, and admits them to the full privileges 
of graduates. Cambridge examines them, but stops 
short of a formal degree, though its cértificate has an 
equal value for educational purposes, The question 
passed out of the province of abstract reasoning long 
ago. There are now 120,000 women-teachers in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and it is essential that they should 
receive the most thorough education that can be 
obtained, and that those who employ them should 
have some adequate evidence of their proficiency. To 
the greater part of those women-students a university 
certificate is, therefore, a necessity, while it is a pro- 
tection also to the community at large. Much of the 
talk which one hears about unsexing women by this 
higher education is absolutely absurd. Those who 
know something of the inner life of Girton and Newn- 
ham, the two ladies’ colleges at Cambridge, can 
testify that while new powers and resources’ are 
developed by severer study and the social life of the 
place, the fimer characteristics of a true womanly 
nature, so far from being destroyed, grow in grace and 
beauty. It is only the poorer natures that suffer; and 
they would not escape evil influences anywhere, for 
their weakness is in themselves, 
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II._GLANCES ABROAD. 
FATHER AND SON, 


A tamiliar name is reappearing in the political 
annals of America, and the son of Abraham Lincoln 
is following in his father’s steps along the pathway of 
power. He has not been an ambitious man, He 
has not courted office; office has sought him. For 
many years he resolutely held aloof from politics that 
he might not receive honours given merely as a tribute 
to the memory of his father; but at last he was forced 
to accept a place in the cabinet as Secretary for War. 
There he has shown himself bold, honest and able. 
He has been proof against all the influences of corrup- 
tion, and has impressed every one by his integrity as 
well as his power. Now he has been nominated 
as a candidate for the Vice-Presidency by the Repub- 
lican. party, and his name is sure to aftach those 
who remember how in bygone years it was the rally- 
ing point of those who in the gloomiest hour of their 
national life still kept up hope, believing that the 
cause of freedom and justice could not be crushed for 
ever, and that to the just light would arise out of dark- 
ness. If successful now, R: bert Lincoln may yet 
preside over the union which his father preserved. 


CHRISTIAN WORK AMONG WOMEN IN THE RIVIERA. 


Weare glad to see that the work among young 
women which Miss Leigh began in Paris is being 
carried forward in the towns along the south coast. 
All along the Riviera there is most urgent need for 
systematic effort on behalf of those who come down 
to winter in the district with the families to which 
theybelong. The corruption of many of these fashion- 
able places is appalling, and in hotels and boarding- 
houses it is very difficult, even for conscientious 
employers, to keep up a proper supervision over their 
servants. In Paris the: Young Women’s Christian 
Association is a splendid safeguard to many. It keeps 
them within the range of Christian influence, sur- 
rounds them with sympathetic friends, and gives 
them wise counsellors to whom they can go in times 
of anxiety or distress, Girls when they go away to 
the ‘sunny south,” often find that it is a place of 
darkness for them, and in their loneliness succumb 
to the temptations of the society into which they are 
cast. If a branch of the Association can be started 
at Cannes or Mentone, it might give real help to many 
who are in sore need of it, and prevent untold misery 
and shame. The Rev. Dr, Pigou has been prepar- 
ing the way for some such organization during the 
past season, and by next year we may hope that he 
will see permanent results of his work. 


, A MODEL VILLAGE. 


Mr. W. N. Chambers, of Erzeroom, who has lately 
been travelling in the Caucasus, gives a full descrip. 
tion of the social and sumptuary laws of Kara-Kala, 
a village rebuilt by a Protestant settlement on the site 
of a town destroyed in the Russo-Lurkish war. Some, 
at any rate, of its regulations are admirable if they can 
be enforced. Its laws insist upon simplicity in dress, 





forbidding the use of costly clothing and gold orna- 
ments. They provide that marriage shall be entirely 
free on both sides, and that no constraint shall be 
exercised by the parents of bride or bridegroom, as is 
customary in the East. Besides this, it is forbidden to 
make the customary present, which is really purchase- 
money paid by the bridegroom to the parents of the 
bride ; and they on their side are not allowed to givea 
dowry with her. Extravagant revelry at the wedding is 
prohibited, and the use of intoxicating liquor is forbid- 
den on this and on all other occasions ; it may only be 
taken as a medicine. The Armenian authorities in 
the neighbourhood do not hesitate to express their 
approval of these regulations; and if the little Pro- 
testant community can recommend their principles by 
their example, they may do a most excellent work 
among the people in which they have settled. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
TEN YEARS’ MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


In a recent number of the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer, the Rev. W. Gray gives an admirable 
survey of the progress made by the society in India 
during the last ten years. The most interesting parts 
of his account are those which describe what has been 
done in gathering the native Christians connected 
with the society into organized communities for 
religious purposes, and in endeavouring to make them 
self-supporting. The work is being carried forward 
with all wise deliberation, and a Native Church 
Council has been established to superintend the affairs 
of the communities which they represent. Another 
important feature of the ten years’ work is the con- 
centration of the European missionary force at com- 
manding points, and the development of native lay 
agency. There can be no doubt that this system is 
the most efficient, and at the same time it husbands 
the resources of the society. Thus while since 1873, 
I2 new missionary stations have been established, 
though 30,000 have been added to the number of its 
native adherents, and 7,600 to its roll of communi- 
cants, the average annual expense of the Society’s 
Indian missions is now between £3,000 and £4,000 
less thanit was then. For while the number of Euro- 
peans employed has diminished from 114 to 99, 116 
ordained native agents are now at work instead of 75. 
So the force of workers has been strengthened, while 
the expense has been lessened. 


LUBARI WORSHIP. 


In one of his most recent letters from Uganda, the 
capital of King Mtesa, Mr. O’Flaherty gives a vivid 
account of the worship of Lubari, which seems to him 
the greatest obstacle to the progress of Christianity 
among the natives of that part of Africa. It appears 
that it is not such a primitive and simple superstition 
as most people have hitherto supposed— 


‘* But.an attractive service calculated to fill the heart 
of the simple-minded black man with awe and wonder, 
and to captivate him with its charms. It is a system 
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having its symbols and sacrifices, its temples and its 
trophies, its + aay) and priestesses, its doctors of 
divinity, or rather of Satanity, and its doctors of medi- 
cine. It is strengthened by history and tradition, and 
backed up with power. It is a mixture of Alex- 
andrian Gnosticism and ancient Egyptianism, in which 
Lubari incarnate takes the place of Christ, and the 
whole of the system the place of a corrupted Chris- 
tianity. It is Satan’s masterpiece, invented to suit 
the negro mind. Itis not the result, I am certain, of 
the simple penpi. It and the very political and com- 
plex systems of unwritten law, of tribal government 
and national code, make me think that it is the result 
of a higher civilisation.” 

As the system is most in favour with the highest 
classes, who stand nearest to the King, it is very 
doubtful whether a man so susceptible to external 
influence as Mtesa will ever become a real and 
decided Christian. He still, however, continues to 
treat the missionaries with kindness, and a daughter 
of his has been baptized. The work among the people 
goes on well, and there is every prospect of success. 


A NEW DANGER TO MISSIONS. 


The report of the Moravian Brethren on the Green- 
land Mission, in lamenting the social deterioration 
which has taken place among the people, traces the 
mischief to two primary causes—the introduction of 
foreign foods, like coffze, and the neglect of the mis- 
sionaries to make the Christian converts independent 
of foreign assistance. With the second of these two 
dangers the supporters of missionary enterprise have 
long been familiar, but it is certainly a new experience 
to see one of our best friends brought to the bar asa 
notorious offender responsible for most disastrous 
consequences. The report does not make it perfectly 
clear whether the crime of coffee is that it tempts the 
simple natives to extravagance, or that it destroys 
their nerves and undermines their morals; probably 
the former is the true explanation. We shall be 
curious to see whether the incident will be turned to 
account by the opponents of temperance taverns in 
England. 


OFFICERS FOR A CHURCH SHIP. 


The mission chain in Africa is growing stronger 
every year, and before long there will be a line of 
boats on all the great inland lakes. The Universities 
Mission to Central Africa is appealing for a captain 
and an engineer to take charge of a new steamer, 
Charles Fanson, which will be sent out to Lake 
Nyassa next September: The volunteers they need 
must not only have technical skill, but must be men 
«who are on God’s side, and who will be seen to be 
so by their life and conversation when they are among 
the heathen.” It is true that men with these high 
qualifications are not ezsily found, but there must be 
some who have the great cause of Christ at heart, and 
like Captain Hore, will consecrate’ their professional 
ability to His service. Preaching is but a part of 
missionary work, and there are many other ways of 
reaching the hearts of native tribes, and of bringing 
them to a knowledge of the True Light. 





IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD, 
THE LISHOP OF RIPON, 


By the death of Dr. Bickersteth the Church loses 
almost the last, and perhaps in some ways the most 
successful, of the band of bishops appointed by Lord 
Palmerston. Like more than one of his younger 
colleagues on the episcopal bench, the late Bishop of 
Ripon entered upon the sacred work of the ministry 
somewhat late in life, renouncing a profession chosen 
in youth. Perhaps the very fact that his training was 
broader than that through which most of the clergy 
pass in some measure accounts for his wide sympathy 
and almost universal popularity, to which the affec. 
tionate tribute of Dr. Gott, the vicar of Leeds, has 
recently borne witness. At any rate, the years which 
he spent working in London parishes were rich in 
fruit ; and when at the age of forty he was appointed 
to the bishopric of the great manufacturing district of 
Yorkshire, Dr. Bickersteth showed that he had not 
only conceived a high ideal of the duty of a bishop, 
but had also the power to put it into practice. During 
the twenty-seven years for which he presided over the 
diocese, he effected great changes in the efficiency of 
its organization, He added two hundred to the roll 
of its clergy ; he consecrated more than one hundred 
and fifty churches ; he trebled the number of confir- 
mations; he opened the hearts and purses of the 
laity. Though his sympathies were with the evan- 
gelical section in the Church, he never forgot that he 
was the bishop of a diocese and not a party leader; 
and under his guidance differences of opinion never 
led to discord. From first to last there has been no 
cloud on his career, and now he has entered, not 
without a period of trial and suffering, into the full 
reward that awaits every good and faithful servant of 
the Heavenly Master. 


SIR -MICHAEL COSTA. 


For more than half a century the name of Michael 
Costa has been inseparably connected with the his- 
tory of music in England. His admirers can hardly 
claim for him the distinction of a great musician, 
though his oratorios of Zid and, Naaman have many 
of the qualities which insure immediate popularity, 
and some parts of both are familiar in every house- 
hold. What he did was to raise the general standard 
of efficiency throughout the country, partly by his 
influence as conductor of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, a post which he held for thirty-four years, 
and also by his services at local festivals and 
concerts. He had an inflexible will and unwearied 
perseverance. He never spared himself, nor those 
whom he led. His discipline was unrivalled, In 
this way he inspired confidence in his orchestra, and 
could turn their powers to marvellous account. It 
was impossible to watch him wielding his 4a/on with- 
out feeling that it was the wand of a master; and 
though he has left no special monument of his genius, 
he has taught his successors how much may be done 
by a man thoroughly in earnest to secure the perfect 
rendering of sublime melody. 
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AT ANY COST. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, 


AvuTHOR OF “OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LiFe,” ‘‘THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—MOTHER AND SON. 


. was a wild December morning. Dwellers 

in cities splashed through the puddles 
formed by the heavy rain of the preceding 
night and fretted against the exasperating 
wind, which made it a struggle to grasp 
their garments about them, and a still 
greater struggle to keep their tempers. 
Dwellers in quiet country-places plodded 
along the heavy roads and grumbled at the 
hard conditions of rural existence in such 
weather. But our story begins with a 
woman and a lad who were tramping across 
a rock-bound treeless swamp on the largest 
of the Shetland Isles, and who neither 
grumbled nor even said a word about the 
weather, perhaps because they were too much 
accustomed to its harsh and inclement moods, 
perhaps because their hearts were both so full 
of other things, and that of one, at least, 
of feelings with which the gloom was more 
in accord than any sunshine could have 
been. 


The woman was still in the prime of life, 
scarcely forty years of age, and the tall lad at 
her side was her eldest child. But Mrs. 
Sinclair, of Quodda Schoolhouse, had long 
parted from the last bloom of physical youth, 
and might have been more than ten years 


older than she really was. She was a small, 
slight woman of nervous and excitable tem- 
perament, and life had been, for her, little 
more than a Jong endurance. Toil and 
hardship had worn her frame, anxieties 
almost amounting to terrors had whitened 
her hair, but none of them had conquered 
her spirit of indomitable cheerfulness. She 
had early made reckonings with her own 
heart as to what were its absolute necessities, 
and had found that with her, love, and the 
power of loving service far outweighed all 
privations and struggles, and so had reso- 
lutely accepted her full burden of these. 
Perhaps she had never before felt such a 
sinking of her soul as she did to-day, for at 
last change and pain were stealing into the 
very home and home-ties for which she had 
wrought and suffered. It was time for 
Robert, her first-born, to go out and seek his 
fortunes in the great world. And now the 
very day of his departure had come. 
XII—28 





* But as it is in the course of nature, it 
must be the will of God,” said the brave little 
woman to herself; “and if one lets one’s self 
begin to cry out against that, one never 
knows where one may end.” 

It troubled her sorely that during the . 
recently past days she had not always been 
able to restrain her tears. For the sight of 
them vexed Robert, and had caused him to 
speak to her more than once in sharp words 
and with a morose manner, which she felt 
sure would return upon his heart to sting it 
with a tender remorse when he should have 
gone away out of her sight. 

She felt thankful that she did not think she 
should lose command of herself to-day. All 
the pathetic parting preparations had been 
completed, and with nothing more but the 
end full in view, a desperate calmness had 
settled on her. 

“When one’s pain is worst, one shows it 
least. I know that,” she decided to herself. 
“I believe that is the case with Robert. He 
has been feeling all the time, like I feel 
to-day.” 

‘“* Now, Robert,” she gasped, for they were 
walking at a considerable speed and the wind 
nearly took away her breath, ‘“‘ you won't 
forget always to let us have a letter. You 
know it is such a long while between our 
posts, that if none comes by one of them, we 
shall have a dreadful waiting for the next.” 
Her life had been worn down by constant 
waitings—waitings for her husband’s return 
from errands of duty and mercy, amid perils 
of darkness and cliff and wave—waitings for 
tidings of death among her own people in the 
far southern mainland. And somehow, too, 
she had always been the one summoned to 
share other people’s waitings—the vigils of 
fishers’ wives who knew not yet whether 
they were widows, and who craved for 
her presence and were consoled by it when 
they could bear none other. Alike when the 
worst came, or when fear faded through hope 
into glad certainty, she could be spared, and 
then others might come to console or to con- 
gratulate. But she had always been the best 
angel of the waiting hours, whose touch was 
soft enough for hearts palpitating with un- 
certainty and who knew how to steer between 
that dread that is too like despair, and that 
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hope which seems to tried hearts too much 
like indifference. Manya night through had 
she watched in narrow Shetland huts, while 
the wind tramped over the roof with a sound 
as of chariots and horses, and the sea roared 
and growled below like .a fierce wild beast 
seeking his prey. She had known when to 
speak and when to keep silence; when to 
murmur a soothing text, and when only to 
trim the little iron lamp, or to add another 
peat to the glowing pile; when to kneel 
down and call out to God with that strange 
deep trust which we all find lying still and 
deep at the bottom of our hearts when storms 
of sorrow or fear are agitating our lives, and 
when simply and silently to prepare and 
proffer a cup of tea. But she knew, too, 
what all this had cost her. 

“ There’s enough waiting in life which no 
human hand can hinder, Robert,” she went 
on, struggling valiantly for speech, for she did 
not want to slacken pace, since Robert might 
need all his time. “I’ve had my share of 
that. I can see it was the lesson I needed, 
for I was of an impatient spirit. And I’ve 
certainly not had too much of it, for I can’t 
do it easily yet. But I think it’s a lesson we 
should leave in God’s hand, and not one we 
should set each other. So you'll take care 
about the letters, Robert?” 

*1’ll do my best, mother,” said the lad. 
“ But I expect I shall be often very busy. If 
you don’t get word of me you may be sure it 
is all right with me. Somebody else would 
soon take care to let you know if anything 
went wrong.” 

“T’m notsosure ofthat,” shereturned. “I’ve 
been thinking about that. Do you remember 
when the poor Norwegian sailor with his leg 
broken was carried up to our house from the 
wreck of the Friga? Well, he wouldn’t write 
home to his mother till he was sure his leg 
wouldn’t have to be cut off. He said she 
would think no news was good news, and 
would be spared all trouble about his calamity 
if she never heard of it till it was over. And 
I thought so too, at that time ; but some- 
how now I don’t. If I don’t hear from you 
I shall be apt to fancy, ‘ Something is wrong 
with Robert; but he and his friends are 
saying that we will think no news is good 
news, and that so they won’t trouble us till 
they have good news to send. But of course 
we don’t want you to be writing letters home 
when it is your duty to be doing anything 
else,” she added, with true love’s ready alarm 
and reluctance lest it become a drag and a 
fetter on the progress of active life; “but a 
line will not take you long, and it will make 





me do double the spinning and knitting on 
the day it comes in.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand all that,” said 
Robert. “But do you know, mother, J 
think you ought to go back? I can’t bear 
to see you gasping and struggling against the 
wind as you are doing, and there is not time 
to walk more slowly or even to pick our 
way. You know I said you shouldn’t have 
come out at all,” he added in a rather gentler 
tone. 

“ Your father could not leave the school,” 
she answered; “and I could not bear that 
neither of us should put you a bit on your 
way.” (“She'll begin to cry now,” thought 
the lad, for her voice faltered ; but she did 
not.) “Yet, of course, I must not hinder 
you. I think I'll leave you at the Moull. I 
have just a few words to say yet—I won't 
take long about them. Robert, my boy, I 
and your father pray that you may prosper 
with God’s blessing, but that you may always 
keep God’s blessing, whether you prosper 
or not. And you won’t forget your sister 
Olive, will you? She'll have to depend 
upon herself, just like you, when we’re taken, 
and we’d not grudge parting from her sooner, 
if we saw it was for her future good. You'll 
keep a watch for opportunities to suggest to 
us for Olive, won’t you, Robbie? You know 
we are so out of the world down here.” 

“ Of course I will, mother, if I see any,” 
said the lad, “ but it is scarcely likely that 
such will come my way.” 

‘* What we are looking for is always to be 
seen sooner or later, and those in London 
are at the heart of everything,” observed Mrs. 
Sinclair. “ But here we are at the Moull,” she 
said, stopping short. “ Just stand still one 
moment, Robert—I won’t come farther.” 
They were at a point where the way wound 
between a high, mossy hill and a steep cliff. 
When they parted each would be out of sight 
of the other in a moment, so that there would 
be no heartrending lookings back. She had 
thought of this. 

“Stand still one moment,” she repeated. 
“T think there is something to say yet.” She 
stood with. her face towards the sea, gazing 
out upon its waste of grey waters dashing up 
against the fortress-like rocks which guarded 
the low, dank green hills and the little hamlets 
peeping up among them. Something to say 
yet! ‘There was a world of yearning love and 
solicitude seething in her mother’s heart, but 
then such love and solicitude have to be 
condensed into much the same words as suit 
more common needs. She felt Robert give a 
slight, quick movement beside her ; it might 
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be of impatience, it might be of restive pain. 
It must be ended. 

“Robert,” she cried, “we shall be always 
thinking of you; and we do hope you'll 
always try to believe we did our very best for 
you. And in time bring us back your own 
old self improved. God help you to be good, 
Robert. God send you all true happiness. 
God keep you. God bless you. Good-bye, 
good-bye,” and then, as she released his hands 
irom her straining clasp and looked up into 
his face, her love threw a playful thought 
upon the wealth of its passion, like a rose on 
the top of a jewel-case, as she added, “And 
give my love to the trees, Robert ; and be 
sure you know them when you see them——” 

And so she smiled upon him and turned 
away, and in a moment the curve of the hill 
hid them from each other. 

She did not stand still; if she had let her- 
self do that she might have been tempted to 
hurry after him for yet another farewell. She 
hastened back along the lonely road which 
she had just trodden in his dear company. 
She did not lift up her voice and weep in 
the loneliness. Her imaginative nature had 
realised this pain too vividly beforehand to 
be startled by any sudden stabs. Only, 
though the wind was behind her now, she still 
felt scarcely able to draw breath. There 
were lowly houses in sight, where the simple 
island hospitality would have readily rendered 
her rest and refreshment, but there are times 
when Nature’s is the only face we can bear 
to look upon. Besides, hasten how she 
might, it would be dark before she reached 
home. The sun, which had not looked 
frankly from the sky all day, now displayed a 
lurid light behind the low hills to the west, 
throwing them into deep purple and violet 
shadow. She hurried on, for though there 
was nothing to fear in an island whose guile- 
less population of many thousands scarcely 
need the presence of a single policeman, and 
though, of course, Mrs. Sinclair was quite 
above all belief in the mischievous fairies, the 
mysterious “ tangies,” or ghostly ponies, and 
other grotesque creations of the simple local 
imagination, yet in the darkness of a moon- 
less night it would not be very pleasant 
travelling on a way where the dryest walking 
was to be found byjumping from stone tostone 
in the bed of candid little watercourses that 
were farmore tobe trusted than the treacherous 
moss, which received one’s foot only to close 
over it. At sundown, too, the wind was 
almost sure to rise. It was well that Mrs. 
Sinclair was one of those who instinctively 
avoid all avoidable discomforts as being apt 











to throw one aside from one’s power to serve, 
and to compel one to be burdensome to 
others, for she was in that state of mind when 
the more selfish and reckless are inclined to 
court outward suffering as a relief from inward 
agony. 

There was scarcely a sharp word which she 
had ever spoken to Robert, however much 
for his good, which did not now seem to her 
to have been a harsh word; and had she not 
often allowed him to see her disheartened, 
weary, and ailing, when by trying just a little 
harder she might have made believe to be as 
bright and well as usual? And had she done 
Robert justice to the very utmost of her 
power? The dear father was such an easy 
mar, so ready to let things take their own 
way, and so sure that everything was for the 
best. ‘That was his nature, and could not be 
altered, she thought ; and a sweet and sunny 
nature itwas. She only wished her own was 
like it, except that it. might not do for two 
such to run together in such a troublesome 
world. Had they really done their best for 
Robert? Would he not find himself terribly 
behindhand when he went among other people 
who had lived all their lives in the polished 
places of the world? Perhaps it had been a 
mere petty pride, an unworthy shrinking from 
patronage, which had made her withhold the 
lad from too much frequenting of the houses 
of the one or two neighbouring proprietors ; 
and perhaps Robert would blame her for it 
some day! 

Ah! she knew she did not miss Robert 
now—not yet—while the grasp of his hand 
was still warm upon her own, and while his 
last words were still ringing in her ears. She 
could almost be glad just now that he was 
going away from the constant storm and pri- 
vation—from the dark, monotonous, empty 
days which she had often felt must be trying 
both to the boy’s temper and moral nature. 
But how would she bear the summer-time, 
when the separation would be growing longer 
and longer, and when she and Olive would 
take their spinning-wheels, or their knitting, 
out-of-doors, and watch the schoolboys at 
foot-ball, but no more Robert among them ; 
and when the fishing fleets would go and 
come, but there would be no Robert to go 
down to the boats and bring in the latest 
news? How would she bear to see the blue 
waves dancing in the sunshine, and to know 
they rolled between her and her boy, between 
him and all the old life that had been, and 
could be no more ? 

And then again her heart reproached her, 
for she was a woman who sought to walk in 
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the ways of divine wisdom ; and the precepts, 
“Take no thought for the morrow: sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof,” seemed 
breathed into her ears almost as by an au- 
dible voice.. No, she would not think of the 
future. It, and how she would bear it, was 
God’s business and not hers. 

Then, with a strange rebound, such as 
only highly strung, wrung natures can com- 
prehend, her thoughts went back to the past, 
to the richly-wooded, bowery Surrey vale, 
which she had left more than twenty years 
ago, and had never seen since, and she saw 
before her, with all the startling clearness 
and detail of absolute vision, her ancient 
moss-grown cottage home, with its sweet 
old-fashioned flower-garden, and the grey 
tower of the village church among its 
guardian yews. Surely for one moment a 
balmy breeze from that vanished past soft- 
ened the fierce winds of Ultima Thule! 
Surely she caught a waft from the myrtles 
which used to stand in a row on the parlour 
window-sill! Oh, what a magician memory 
is! Mrs. Sinclair could have thrown herself 
down in the dark on the rough, wet ground, 
to cry her heart out in yearning for the 
homely faces of old neighbours, for the caw 
of the rooks in the squire’s park, and the 
ringing of the English bells on a Sunday 
morning. 

No, no, no; this would never do. Again 
the ancient oracle, to which she had never 
willingly turned a deaf ear, had its bracing 
word for her about “ forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before.” Neither the 
future nor the past must lay violent hands on 
the present. 

Was it tears or rain on her face? Either 
way, the rain soon washed off the tears, for 
it began to fall in torrents, soaking even the 
thick native shawl which she wore pinned 
about her head, a more appropriate covering 
in such a climate than any bonnet or hat 
could be. It was dark now, and every mo- 


ment the ground grew wetter and heavier, |’ 


clogging the weary progress of her poor tired 
feet. 

“I’m glad of the rain,” she thought ; “ it 
will keep down the wind. Robert won’t get 
wet in the cabin, and it will give him the 
smoother passage.” 

The way suddenly broadened into the 
valley where her journey ended. Here and 
there a solitary light sent out a spark of 
human cheer and habitation. She made 
straight to her own house, daring, now. it 
was in sight, to realise that she was very 





tired. She lifted the latch. A glow of peat. 
smelling light and warmth rushed out to 
welcome her. 

“It’s well to reach home on such a night,” 
she said cheerily. “ And there’s father wakin 
up from a pleasant dream! And there's 
my Olive got the tea all ready for her 
mother ! Won't it be grand when it’s Robert 
himself that we welcome back again? And 
what a deal he will have to tell us! It's 
terrible, this going away; but then there 
could be no coming home without it. And 
I've been thinking, Olive, we must begin at 
once to spin some of our finest wool, or even 
some flax, if there’s any still to be had in the 
island, to make Robert some light socks 
for the warm summers down south.” 

One is tempted to wonder sometimes why 
God makes such as Mrs. Sinclair to live in a 
world like this, where they seem doomed to 
the endurance of exquisite agonies which 
others never feel or even guess at, and so 
many of which, alas! others could often 
avert by a word, or even by a look—how 
much more by action! But let it be re- 
membered that at every point at which pain 
can be received, there must be an equal 
capacity for receiving pleasure. And let it 
be observed that though the quivering nerves 
of these sensitive natures may only receive 
pleasure once for ten times that they are 
thrilled with agony, yet so exquisite is that 
pleasure, that it seems almost to neutralize 
their huge disproportion of suffering. 

And what would the world be like if all 
souls were already so tempered ?—ready to 
receive little but pain, yearning to render 
nought but joy? Would not that be the 
very kingdom and will of God come upon 
earth, for which we pray daily, but over 
which we too seldom ponder ? 

Let us think of these martyr-souls with a 
reverent exultation. They are God’s best 
pledge of what He has in store when all 
hearts—even these—shall be satisfied for 
evermore, 


CHAPTER II.—NEW ACQUAINTANCES, 


AFTER his mother left him, Robert Sin- 
clair plodded steadily on his road. He 
thought she was a good little woman to let 
him go at the last with so little fuss. 

Very likely he would not have to walk 
alone far. One other young Shetlander, at 
least, was also to sail in the same ship which 
would take Robert away from the island. 
Robert was almost sure to overtake Tom 
Ollison presently, or at any rate to meet him 
at the half-way house, where travellers were 
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wont to break their journey by a brief rest 
peside the fire, and a temperate meal of 
strong tea and home-baked bread. 

If Robert’s way onward was somewhat less 
picturesque than his mother’s homeward one, 
it was also less lonely, that part of the country 
nearer its little capital being more populous 
than its remoter regions. Robert Sinclair 
quickened his pace, when he came in sight of 
a beautiful little bay, with many houses nest- 
ling among its cliffs, and a tiny church and a 
big manse standing on the lip of the sea. 
One more up-hill tug, and he would reach 
his temporary resting-place. 

He found the good woman of the little 
house bustling about in a state of unwonted 
excitement. If Tom Ollison had not yet 
arrived, and Robert’s inquiries ascertained 
that he had not, she had other guests of 
much greater importance in her eyes. Not 
that she might not have preferred Tom, for 
she had all the old-fashioned island distrust 
of strange faces. But then strangers always 
meant money, ready money, and that is no 
small boon in a place where life rubs on 
mostly by a series of exchanges, of doubtfully 
ascertained values. 

Robert found no less than three people 
already awaiting the hostess’s ministrations. 
But they were not all together—one sat alone 
and apart, quite extinguished by the presence 
of the others. He recognised this one, and 
she got up and curtseyed to him because she 
knew he was the schoolmaster’s son at 
Quodda. This was little Kirsty Mail. He 
thought now that he had heard his mother 
say something about Kirsty’s soon going toa 
servant’s place in the south ; but his mother 
was always taking so much interest in these 
kind of people and things, that he could not 
be expected to remember all the details. 

The other two were strangers, perfect 
strangers, Robert was sure of that the moment 
he saw them. They were seated in front of 
the open fire, spreading out their garments to 
dry in its genial heat. They both turned and 
looked at him ; but they made no room for 
him at the fire, any more than they evidently 
had done for Kirsty Mail; probably it did 
not occur to them that anybody was travelling 
but themselves. The one was a big burly 
gentleman with a face which would have been 
fine, but that its once noble outlines were 
blurred by too much flesh. It was the same 
with its expression. It was odd how so 
much good-humour and kindliness could re- 
main apparent among such palpable traces of 
peevishnss, irritability, and something very 
like discontent. His long olive-green over- 
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coat was richly furred about the neck and 
wrists, and there was a magnificent signet 
ring on the hand he held out over the glow- 
ing fire. 

The other was quite a young girl, and it 
was almost ridiculous to see the features of the 
father’s heavy, rather voluptuous countenance 
translated into her delicate beauty. But it was 
not everybody who would have eyes to see 
that his expression was also translated into 
hers, and still fewer, that it did not even gain 
by the transfer. Young vices go under such 
euphonious names: they are called “ sweet 
petulance” and “airy scorn,” and “innocent 
thoughtlessness.” Alas! It is so often only 
when it is too late, when they have taken 
firm hold on the life and have ravaged it, 
and spread poison around it, that they are 
recognised for what they are ! 

“T hope that good woman won’t be long 
in giving us something to eat, Etta,” said the 
gentleman to the young lady. “I'd like to 
be into the town before dusk if possible ; but 
I suppose it isn’t. There’s no knowing what 
the way may be like. What did she say she 
could let us have, eh?” 

“She said something about eggs,” answered 
the girl indifferently. 

“ And tea, eh?” added the gentleman with 
a disgusted tone. At that moment Mrs. 
Yunson bustled into the apartment to spread 
a clean coarse cloth on the rough table. So 
he directed his inquiries to her. 

“ You don’t mean to say you can’t let me 
have anything stronger than that,” he said, 
as she set forth a dim tin tea-kettle. 

“It’s real good, sir,” she answered. “ Tea’s 
a thing that keeps well, and we can get that 
good.” 

“ But I want some brandy—orat any rate, 
some beer,” he said. 

“ This isn’t a licensed house, sir,” said 
Mrs. Yunson. “There is not one nearer 
than Lerwick; there are very good ones 
there.” : 

“ Well, I don’t know how you get on in 
such a climate without something to comfort 
you,” observed the visitor. ‘ But I dare say 
you know how to take care of yourselves. 
There are nice little places among the rocks, 
where nice little boats can leave nice little 
kegs, eh? And, upon my word, I don’t see 
who could blame you. The Revenue folk 
oughtn’t to be hard on people living in such 
a place.” r 

“Indeed, and that’s very true, sir,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Yunson, going on with, her 
hospitable duties. y 

“I suppose you really do havea good deal 
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of smuggling here?” inquired. the guest, 
lowering his voice to a more ‘confidential 
tone. 

Mrs. Yunson shook her head. “ Not now, 
sir,’ she answered demurely. “ There’s a 
little tobacco, may be, now and again, but 
not enough to be worth the trouble and risk. 
It is done more for the fun of the thing, than 
anything else, I do believe. The cloth is 
quite fresh and clean, miss,” she interpolated, 
seeing the young lady’s eyes fixed with 
suspicious disfavour on sundry pale stains 
upon it. “Those marks are just off the hay 
stack, on which it was dried. That’s the 
only way we can manage in winter—the 
ground is that soft and dirty, and the wind’s 
too high for lines.” 

Miss Etta Brander began to sip her tea. 
She said nothing about its quality, which was 
really excellent, but she remarked that she 
could not touch the bread—she would rather 
starve—it was so lumpy. 

“Well, Etta,” growled her father, “I should 
really think you could put up for once with- 
out grumbling with what other people have 
to live upon all their days.” 

Etta smiled superciliously ; she knew she 
owed the reproof only to her father’s own 
irritation at having to go without his usual 
mid-day indulgence of a “tot” of brandy. 

Mrs. Yunson asked if they had done with 
the tea-pot, that she might take it away to 
supply the wants of Robert and little Kirsty 
Mail. 

Etta looked calmly at her, as if she either 
did not hear or did not understand what she 
said. But her father answered, “Certainly, 
certainly. Why did you not ask for it be- 
fore? I did not know they were travellers 
too. I thought they were your own boy and 
girl.” 

Robert’s cheeks flamed. To think of any- 
body’s mistaking him for a son of old Bawby 
Yunson’s! And yet was it to be wondered 
at, he admitted, thinking of his own rude and 
travel-stained appearance, and reflecting that 
people'so accustomed to wealth and luxury 
as those before him, were little likely to 
observe those subtle marks of different rank 
which had hitherto been very visible to his 
own eyes. As for little Kirsty Mail, she was 
all in crimson confusion to think that any- 
body could imagine hera sister of young Mr. 
Robert Sinclair; how angry it would make 
him—such a smart young gentlemafi as he 
was ! 

Mrs. Yunson made sundry strategic move- 
ments by which she contrived to suggest that 
even these humbler guests must have some 





share of the drying warmth of the fire, before 
they could be suffered to depart. The gentle. 
man pushed back his chair and made room 
for Kirsty. 

“ And where do you come from? And 
how did you get here!” he asked, looking. at 
her with the smiling, half- contemptuous 
curiosity, which is some people’s form of in. 
terest.in an odd sort of animal. 

“I came most of the way ina cart, sir,” 
faltered the blushing Kirsty. ‘“‘ I come from 
Scantness.” : 

“And are you going to Lerwick? How 
are you going to get there?” 

“Walking, please, sir,” said Kirsty, open- 
eyed, wondering what doubt there could.be 
on that matter. 

“It’s pretty rough work for such as you,” 
said the stranger. 

“Oh, they are used to it, pa,” remarked 
Miss Etta. “ Habit is everything in these 
matters.” 

“ And what are you going to do after you 
get to Lerwick?” Mr. Brander went on, as 
if nature had given him the right to ask all 
the questions because he was clad in broad. 
cloth and sealskin, while Kirsty wore only 
coarse tweeds. 

“I’m going to my aunt’s in Edinburgh— 
I’m to stay with her until I get a place,” 
answered Kirsty meekly. 

“Oh, you're off in the ship too, are you? 
And is there not anybody from home to see 
you off ?” 

“No, sir,” faltered Kirsty, “ there’s only 
grannie at home, and she’s almost stone- 
blind.” 

“It’s a wonder she did not want you to 
stay with her; how will she get on without 

ou?” 

“She lives with a woman who looks after 
her,” answered Kirsty. 

“ And how does she live? I mean what 
supports her? ‘The parish, I suppose—I’m 
told it’s getting quite the natural support of 
old ladies in Shetland,” observed Mr. Brander. 

“Grannie gets money from my uncle in 
Inverness,” said Kirsty simply. 

“ Oh,” said Mr, Brander, “ that’s very duti- 
ful of him. I suppose he’s pretty well off.” 

“ He’s a journeyman baker, sir,” answered 
Kirsty. _ “He sends her three shillings a 
week regularly.” 

“ And is that all she has?” 

“She does a good deal of spinning and 
knitting yet, sir,—almost as well as if she 
could see,” replied Kirsty, who was loyally 
proud of her grandmother in this re$pect. 

“ And does she make much by that?” 
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Kirsty was dubious, and hesitated. 

“J mean, how much can she earn in a 
week ?” he said, impatiently varying the form 
of his question. 

“ Indeed, sir, and I cannot tell that,” said 
Kirsty, blushing as if she deserved that he 
should scold her. 

“They don’t do it in that way, sir,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Yunson. “ Most of them just do 
what they can, and take it to the merchant’s, 
an’ he gives them what he can afford of the 
things they are wantin’, I dare say your 
grannie will make out her tea and her meal 
yet that way—the little she wants—” she 
added turning to Kirsty, 
we “ Indeed, an’ she does,” said Kirsty, greatly 
relieved. 

“A very little goes a long way here, I 
imagine,” observed Miss Henrietta Brander. 
Little did she. dream that in her slighting 
words she had given a succinct description of 
true affluence ! 

“ But you don’t mean to tell me that those 
outlandish old things are still in actual use?” 
cried Mr, Brander, pointing to a spinning- 
wheel which stood in a corner of the room. 

‘Indeed, and it is so, sir,” answered Mrs. 
Yunson. “I doubt if there’s a house in 
Shetland without one. We know all about 
our wool from the time it’s off the sheeps’ 
backs till it’s on our own. We couldn’t bear 


your manufactured things, sir, they would 


not serve our turn at all. There’s nothing 
but Shetland wool will keep out Shetland 
weather.” 

Mr. Brander lifted a corner of the shawl 
which Kirsty Mail. was wearing and felt it 
gently between his fingers. 

‘You would be satisfied with fewer fal-de- 
Tals, Etta,” said he, “if you had to make 
them up from the beginning, instead of run- 
ning about to shops and dressmakers !” 

Etta tossed her head. It was really too 
odious and too ridiculous that he should 
draw such comparisons. But then papa was 
always aggravating when he had not had his 
brandy. 

“And aren’t you frightened to be going 
among such strange places and people?” 
pursued Mr. Brander, still addressing Kirsty. 
“‘ How will you manage all your little business. 
Haven’t you any luggage? Where is it?” 

“Grierson’s cart took up my box this 
morning, sir,” said Kirsty. ‘He had to go 
into Lerwick with some geese to sell for 
Christmas time. And Tom Ollison will see 
me safe on board ship, and off again to meet 
my aunt at Leith,” 

“Tom Ollison!” echoed Mr. Brander, 








with an inquiring look at Robert, Sinclair. 
And before Kirsty could, stammer out that 
this was not he, a merry young voice cried 
from the threshold— 

“Who wants him? Here he is! Haven't 
I run the last bit of the way, I was so afraid 
I should miss you! There’s so many people 
to say good-bye to, and they have all some- 
thing extra to say.” 

The speaker was vigorously rubbing his 
feet on the home-made straw mat in. the 
entry.. Mr. Brander watched, amused. Even 
Miss Henrietta gave her supercilious smile. 
When Tom Ollison came forward, and found 
whom he had been addressing so uncere- 
moniously, the swift colour rushed to the 
very roots of his waving golden hair, but he 
only looked frankly into the unknown faces 
and smiled. 

“I did not expect anybody was here but 
Kirsty and you, Rob,” he said, with implied 
apology. 

“J expect you will have to be quick over 
your eatables, young man,” remarked Mr. 

3rander, with a smile, “‘or you and this fair 
damsel will be terribly belated.” 

“We'll be in plenty of time for the boat, 
sir,” answered Tom; “ thank you, sir, thank 
you,” as Mr. Brander pushed the homely 
viands towards him, “And, everybody is 
quite safe here at any time. There’s nobody 
to be met but those willing to do one a good 
turn.” 

‘““Ah, I suppose so,” said Mr. Brander, 
half interrogatively. “Iam told you hardly 
lock your doors at night hereabouts. Wonder- 
ful, that seems to-us, accustomed to cities 
like London and Glasgow. What is that you 
are saying, Etta?” 

“That the houses do not look as if they 
held muchworth stealing,” she said listlessly. 
“T can scarcely tell which are dwelling-houses 
and which are what our driver called lamb- 
heuses.” 

“ You see we are all pretty much alike in 
Shetland, sir,” observed Tom Ollison, in his 
pleasant, frank manner. 

“We might well be all a little better off,” 
sighed Mrs. Yunson. 

“At any rate, nobody ever starves here,” 
said Tom Ollison, “ and that’s more than can 
be said for those places where there is plenty 
to steal in some houses. It’s not what is in 
our houses, but the houses themselves, which 
might be a little changed for the.better. I’m 
glad the young lady has noticed how bad 
they are.” 

Somehow, there was an awkwardness in 
the pause which followed. 
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“TI suppose the horse has had. its feed by 
this time,” said Mr. Brander, rising. “Is 
the chaise ready ?” 

“ Tt’s standing at the door,” answered Mrs. 
Yunson, bustling forward to proffer her as- 
sistance to Miss Etta with her wraps. “You 
must put on everything you can, young lady,” 
she advised, “‘ for I think there is going to 
be more rain.” 

“ Heugh!” said the young lady, sniffing 
at the quilted hood with which she enveloped 
her sealskin-capped head, till little was 
visible of her face except her eyes—“ Heugh! 
how soon everything gets a smell of that 
horrid peat !” 

“We think it fine and healthy, ma’am,” 
observed Mrs. Yunson. “ The fish o’ the sea 
an’ the peat i’ the hills, are the blessings God 
gives to Shetland.” 

Robert Sinclair had already gone outside. 
He wanted to have a look at “‘ the chaise,”— 
perhaps to put a few questions to its driver. 
Tom Ollison sauntered after him, and then 
Kirsty Mail stole out, not caring to be left 
alone with the “‘ gentry.” 

Robert turned to young Ollison as he 
joined him, and drew him a little aside. 

“Why !—do you know who those are?” 
he whispered. 

“ Ay, that I do,” said Tom with a smile. 
“That’s Mr. Brander, the London stock- 
broker, who has just got hold of Wallness 
and St. Ola’s Isle.” 

“ Ought you to have said anything to him 
about the houses?” asked Robert. 

It was notorious that those on the Wall- 
ness estate were among the worst in the 
island. 

“To whom ought one to speak about them 
if not to the landlords? Ought we to only talk 
of their business behind their backs?” returned 
Tom ; “and I did not bring in the subject, 
neck and heels; the young lady led up to it. 
And as he has just got hold of the property 
he’s not to blame for its condition yet— 
not yet! I thought I was in the nick of 
time.” 

The Branders came out of the cottage. 
Etta was assisted into the seat beside the 
driver, for her father did not venture to take 
the control of a strange horse on unknown 
roads. Etta made considerable demands on 
both him and the driver in the way of tuck- 
ing her into her rugs, and securing them 
about her. At last she pronounced herself 
“as comfortable as she could be in that 
miserable climate,” and her father was free to 
clamber rather painfully into the back seat of 
the vehicle, which had scarcely been built 





for people of his weight and proportions, 
His native good-humour revived as he looked 
forward to a more stimulating meal at the 
snug hotel in the town. 

“T think we have room for another—q 
light one,” he said, looking at Tom Ollison, 
who had somehow piqued and interested 
him. “ Will you have a lift?” 

“Thank you very much, I’m sure, sir,” 
said Tom brightly. “But I’ve promised to 
look after Kirsty, and I’ve to look in at one 
or two houses with messages, and I’ve got to 
carry this to Lerwick,” and he poised in his 
hand a strange strong-looking basket made 
of closely bound straw. 

“ What in the name of wonder are you 
doing with that? It’s empty, isn’t it ?” asked 
Mr. Brander. 

“It’s a Christmas present from our farm 
lad to his sister, who is married, in Lerwick, 
It is to hold her peats. It is what we call a 
cashie,” explained Tom. “The men make 
them in the winter evenings.” 

“Well, as you've neither got a damsel to 
escort, nor a hamper to carry,” said Mr. 
Brander, turning to Robert Sinclair, “ per- 
haps you will be glad of a lift? Ifso, up 
you get.” 

“Thank you very much, sir,” answered 
Robert, instantly accepting the invitation. 
What a queer fellow Tom was! Kirsty must 
have come on safely enough without him: for 
that matter, Robert himself would have had to 
walk with her then. And Tom could have left 
the cashie at Mrs. Yuns6n’s for somebody 
else to take up at their leisure—the servant- 
lad would have easily inferred that it had 
been accidentally forgotten. However, Robert 
felt that he had little reason to criticise Tom’s 
“queerness,” since in this instance it had. 
given him an opportunity he must otherwise 
have missed. 

“Well,” said Kirsty, as she and Tom set 
off on their march, after the chaise had 
rapidly driven away, “I should not think 
anybody with all those beautiful wraps need 
grumble at any weather.” 

“ Don’t you think so, Kirsty ?” said Tom. 
“T rather do. I think the wrapping up is 
the bother of it, for any of us, I should not 
like to be a fish if I had to put on water- 
proofs.” 

“Who is that young fellow we have left 
behind us?” asked Mr. Brander of Robert, 
as Tom and Kirsty waned small in the dis- 
tance while the chaise rattled away. 

“Tom Ollison, sir,” Robert answered. 
“ He is the son of the farmer at Clegga, out 
Scantness way.” 
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“ A fine young fellow, if he only has good 

iding and gets into the right way,” mused 
Mr. Brander aloud, revealing the purport of 
his words by adding, “ He ought to make a 
fortune with that head of his and that taking 
manner. But it’s odd how those don’t always 
tell best in that direction. I shouldn’t won- 
der, now,” he went on, with a keen glance at 
his companion, “ if you come back the richer 
man of the two.” 

Robert smiled demurely at the dubious 
half compliment. “ ‘Tom was always cleverer 
than I was,” he said. “I’ve always known 
him: he went to my father’s school.” 

“And you're not going to follow your 
father’s profession? You're wise. Plenty of 
work for very little money there—not a penny 
turned over without drudgery in it. Just 
work, work, work, till a man is worn out. JZ 
say that a man should make his fortune soon 
enough to enjoy himself while he’s able to 
do so.” 

There was that in Mr. Brander’s manner 
which added as plainly as in words, “as I 
have done.” Still Mr. Brander did not look 
a perfect picture of enjoyment. He was 


scanning the features of the country through 
which they were passing. 

“Some of the houses are a little more like 
what one is accustomed to hereabouts,” he 


observed. ‘These all have some sort of 
window, and mostly chimney-pots. About 
Wallness I noticed many with only apertures 
in the roof for a light, and a hole for the 
escape of smoke.” 

“T’ve heard it said that those are most 
comfortable after all, for this climate,” re- 
marked Robert. 

“Well, perhaps so. Ha! I shouldn’t 
wonder—warm in winter and shady in sum- 
mer,” assented Mr. Brander with a sense of 
relief. “Only when one sees them one’s 
natural feeling is that one wouldn’t like to 
live in them one’s self.” 

“The people are accustomed to them,” 
said Robert; “it is quite a different thing. 
They have no idea of anything else.” 

“And it’s really folly to interfere with the 
habits of acommunity,” remarked Mr. Bran- 
der. “I believe in keeping in old fashions. 
The world would be a ridiculous place if it 
was not for variety.” 

He began to think that after all he had 
not made such a bad bargain in acquiring 
the estate of Wallness. Certainly, he would 
never have chosen it ; it was not in his line 
at all, He had hitherto taken his holiday 
pleasure on plans gradually ascending with 
his fortunes, from Margate and Brighton to 





Scarborough and Homburg ; he had stayed ° 
at the Lakes once, and had been horribly 
bored, though he always owned that the 
cooking was good. But Wallness and the 
island of St. Olas had “come in his way,” 
as he would have termed it, or he “had 
got hold of them,” as Tom Ollison had 
expressed it, because, being an unentailed 
property, the last of their ancient owners 
had used them as security in sundry specu- 
lative proceedings, by which he had wildly 
hoped to realise some wealth wherewith 
to enrich himself, and do some _ justice 
to his barren and ill-drained acres, a pro- 
ceeding which, of course, had ended as it 
always does. It had struck Mr. Brander 
that it did not sound bad to be the owner of 
an island, and to talk of ‘‘his little place, 
Wallness Castle.” At any rate he would 
keep them for a little while: they had come 
into his possession at a time when he could 
not hope to gain much by selling the pledge 
he had taken of his neighbour, and it occurred 
to him that their value might be increased 
by a little judicious application of the business 
principles which he had found to answer so 
well in his set in the City. He had been a 
little confounded by the utter novelty of all 
he had found at Wallness. He had mistrusted 
the late laird’s factor, had shrunk from the 
minister, and altogether had been inclined 
eagerly to seize an opportunity of insight 
into the workings of the native mind, which 
he shrewdly felt he was likely to get from 
either of the unsophisticated island lads 
whom chance had thrown in his way. Young 
Ollison had startled him by touching the 
already uneasy nerve of his conscience. 
Robert had furnished him with exactly the 
arguments and points of view which had 
been needed to soothe it. He felt con- 
firmed in his first opinion, that of the two 
this was the lad who would get on in the 
world. 


CHAPTER III.—DIFFERENT PEOPLE’S 
DIFFERENT WAYS. 


Tue black darkness of night overtook 
Tom Ollison and Kirsty long before the 
changeful beacon light of Bressay cheered 
them with the thought that Lerwick was nigh 
at hand. » 

Tom had to make a little digression from 
his direct path to visit a primitive village, 
that he might say “ good-bye” to one or 
two “old folks” who had once worked on 
his father’s “place.” And as it was from this 
village that the Lerwick people got most of 
their peats, it also occurred to Tom that “it 
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was ill carrying in an empty cashie,” when he 
might spare somebody one journey by filling 
it at once. His father had entrusted him 
with one or two silver coins as “ New Year 
tokens” for these ancient dependents, and 
somehow, when Tom thought how their 
hardworking lives were fast closing in, while 
his was beginning in youth and health and 
hope, and how their grand old faces might 
very likely be at rest under the rough turf of 
the bleak churchyard before he could come 
back, he felt he should like to give them a 
little pleasure now, while they were within 
his reach, and so he supplemented his father’s 
gifts with all the munificence of youthful sen- 
sibility. The old folks received his kindness 
with the dignity of their years, with almost 
as little show of emotion as might be dis- 
played by stone deities when offerings are 
laid at their shrine. But when he was. gone, 
slinging the now weighted cashie over his 
strong young shoulders, one old dame said 
to her ancient neighbour that, “the Ollisons 
had always had the open hand; it ran in the 
race; not the ill-closed-together fingers that 
let the money slip through, but the thumb 
that bends far back, and kens how to give.” 
And the veteran had answered sternly, “that 
he knew nought o’ such auld wife’s sayings, 
but he reckoned the world wad be none the 
poorer if such as Tam Ollison were rich.” 

Tom had full licence for his liberality, for 
as the youngest son of a widower—well- 
to-do, according to island estimates, and 
already relieved from all charge of his elder 
children—the lad had started from home with 
a fairly liberal allowance for his journey in 
his pocket, and without any strait injunc- 
tions as to how it should be applied. ‘ Do 
what you feel is best under the circum- 
stances which arise, Tom,” old Mr. Ollison 
had said. ‘Think what is right and fair: 
that’s the best advice I can give you, my 
boy, because I can’t foresee every turn, and 
this will fit them all.” 

At last the crowded lights of Lerwick 
itself brightened on the view of the young 
travellers, but not before the staggering steps 
and roystering shouts of sundry wayfarers 
they encountered had announced that they 
were in the vicinity of that stage of civilisa- 
tion ef which “ licensed houses” form an im- 
portant item. 

Tom had promised Kirsty’s grandmother 
to take her to the Clegga farm-servant’s 
married sister, where the girl could get rested 
and refreshed and await the boat that would 
take them off to the ship. Kirsty had never 
been in “a town ” before, and was awed and 





mystified as she followed Tom, through the 
steep, narrow lanes. She started and ex, 
claimed at what at first seemed to her in the 
darkness to be a gaunt arm stretched over 
a low wall in Chromate Lane. It. was.but 
the stumpy bare bough of a stunted tree! 
But when they arrived at their destination, 
and she was welcomed by faces which she 
had known in Scantness, her spirits revived, 
and she once more found the tongue which 
she seemed to have lost during the latter 
part of the journey. 

There was nothing for Tom but to stay 
where he was, in the meanwhile, and partake 
of the homely viands which were eagerly: set 
before him. He was not the less welcome 
because he found he had come to a house 
full of trouble. The young husband, Peter 
Laurensen, had met with a serious accident 
which had thrown him out of work, and would 
keep him idle for some time, besides probably 
entailing a difficult surgical operation, which 
would have to be performed amid all the 
disadvantages of a small, dark, ill-ventilated 
room, the sole dwelling of the young pair, 
their baby, and an old relation, there being 
no hospital in the town, nor indeed in the 
island, for the reception of such sufferers, 
The young wife, too, was ailing, though there 
was little wrong with her except the exhaus- 
tion due to her strange accumulation of 
incompatible duties as house-mother, bread- 
winner, and nurse. Her face looked wom 
and weary even amid the delight of welcom- 
ing her brother’s master’s son, and pouring 
out upon him a flood of deprecating thanks 
for his trouble in carrying over the “ cashie” 
which her brother had been so “ mindful”.as 
to send, and still more for his thoughtfulness 
in filling it by the way, and so saving her 
one toilsome walk to the Hill of Sound, 
“They may call the hill the poor folk’s 
doctor,” she said with her pale smile. “An 
I'll not say it’s not wholesome for us, taking 
us out from overmuch sitting wi’ our pins 
and our wheels. But one may have too 
much o’ a good thing, and I think whiles it’s 
like the rest o’ the doctors, and sometimes 
kills instead of cures.” 

The ship did not sail till midnight, and 
after Tom and Kirsty had had their tea, the 
youth proposed going down into the main 
street to ascertain when a boat would start 
to take them on board. He thought, too, 
that he might come across Robert Sinclair 
and join forces with him. Kirsty timidly 
asked if she might accompany him, “ She'd 
be feared to go alone, and she’d like to see 
the shops.” Tom readily assented. He knew 
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Lerwick very well, and was not wholly un- 
familiar with larger towns, having paid short 
¥isits to Kirkwall, Inverness, and even Aber- 
deen, though London, the goal of his present 
journey, with its seething millions, and its 
sharp contrasts of glory and gloom, still 
loomed shadowy on his imagination. He 
thought it would be great fun to hear Kirsty’s 
admiring ejaculations before the first fine 
edge of her new experiences should be worn 
away ! 

Kirsty hung before the windows of the 

ocer and the baker, just as fine ladies do be- 
fore those of the mercer dnd the milliner. She 
had scarcely realised that there were so many 
jam-pots and tea-boxes and short-cakes to 
be seen together anywhere in the wide world! 
As for the draper’s, the fancy shops, and the 
bookseller’s, they fairly struck her dumb. 
Point d’Alengon and gems from Golconda 
could not have impressed her more than did 
those ruffles of cheap lace and strings of 
imitation beads. But Tom resisted a rising 
inclination to indulge himself by making her 
the supremely happy possessor of one or two 
of these gewgaws. For he said to himself 
that they would be of no use to her; they 
were not so fine as they seemed to her, and 
Kirsty must get into the habit of seeing such 
things without thinking of getting them. This 
was wisdom which he had learned for himself, 
at the cost of sundry thoughtless little pur- 
chases when shops had been as novel to him 
as they were to Kirsty. But it was another 
matter when Kirsty lingered opposite the 
bookseller’s, admiring ‘a simple little framed 
print of an old woman at her spinning-wheel, 
which seemed to her tear-filling eyes a very 
portrait of “grannie.”| Tom darted in, and 
bought the pretty trifle, and placed it in the 
gitl’s hand, telling her it would do to hang 
in her bedroom wherever she went, to keep 
her in remembrance of Shetland, home, and 
grannie! And then he stopped her bewil- 
dered thanks by taking her into his confi- 
dence as to what he should buy for their 
poor sick host and his weary young wife. 

“Tt shall go into their place after we've 
left,” he decided, “the sight of us from the 
old home has cheered them up a bit, and 
after we've gone again, they will feel a little 
downhearted, and it will do them the more 
good. Do you think they would like a goose, 
Kirsty ?” 

“Deed and I do,” said the girl, “ but 
Master Tom, it will cost a lot o’ money in 
the town.” 

“I can manage that,” answered Tom, who 
had been looking through his purse, and 





going over some rapid mental calculations 
which he did not expound to Kirsty. ‘ And 
a few oranges will be nice for the sick man, 
he can take one when his wife isn’t at home 
to give him tea—there’s more fruit in Lerwick 
just now than there is generally, because 
Christmas is so near. And don’t you think 
it would be a good idea to send one of 
those little short-cakes with “a happy new 
year” printed on it in sugar plums? That 
will give a sort of good grace to all the 
rest, won’t it, Kirsty?” 

His rapid suggestions, which seemed so 
sumptuous in her eyes, nearly took ,Kirsty’s 
breath away, but she got into the spirit of 
the thing, and made a shrewd market of the 
goose, and a good selection among the 
short-cake. Oranges she did not know so 
much about, having only tasted two or three 
in her life, so Tom gave her one or two to 
put in her pocket for the voyage.. He got 
all his commodities gathered in the grocer’s 
shop, whose kindly master seemed quite to 
enter into the situation, and promised that 
the parcel should be sent faithfully to the 
address which Tom wrote on the outside 
of an envelope, on whose inside he put, 
“ This is something to cook over the peats 
out of the new cashie, with Tom. Ollison’s 
love.” 

They walked the whole tortuous length of 
the queer chief street, and ascertained that 
they could have a share of a boat which was 
to take some people from the principal hotel 
to the ship. As they had seen nothing of 
Robert Sinclair, it occurred to Tom to ask 
the waiter if he knew who these people were, 
and the answer he got was that the gentle- 
man was “the new man that had got Wall- 
ness and St. Olas, and a young lady, and 
a young gentleman.” ‘This last, Tom decided 
must mean Robert himself, as Robert had 
not been to Lerwick for a long time and was 
not likely to be known to anybody there. 

The boat was to start within an hour, and 
they would just have time to go back to the 
Laurensens to bid them good-bye, They 
were both a little mysterious over their 
secret, so that Mrs. Laurensen said to her 
husband that she wondered what that girl 
Kirsty was giggling at, and she hoped that 
Mr. Tom had had things as he liked them, 
for he seemed rather quiet like. But half 
an hour later Peter and his wife understood 
all about it! And Mrs. Laurensen said— 

“ Now, Peter, that’s the, sort 0’ folk that 
ought to be rich.” 

And Peter replied with ;a quiet chuckle, 
 Giving:away as you go along isn’t the way 
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to get rich, Kate. Leastways, if riches means 
lots o’ money.” 

When Kirsty and Tom reached the boat, 
they found they had not been mistaken 
about Robert Sinclair. He was with Mr. 
Brander and Miss Henrietta. And as they 
sat in the little vessel, rocking in the dark- 
ness, while Mr. Brander fussed about his 
luggage, Robert left the young lady and 
came to their end of the boat, to whisper 
that he had been invited to join them at 
their hotel dinner, and that Mr. Brander 
seemed to make sure that he would travel in 
their part of the boat, and that he really 
thought he might do so, seeing that their 
hospitality had already spared his cash a 
little. It was really a great thing to get a 
chance of being friendly with such people. 
He hadn’t originally meant to travel first- 
class, he had half hoped to get Tom to join 
him in the humbler part of the ship (he said 
this, rightly guessing that Tom’s allowance 
and marching orders would permit him to do 
what he liked either way). It would not be 
a very great extravagance, for the Branders, 
though they lived in London, were to stop 
in Edinburgh, where they would remain till 
after the new year came in, and after they 
were gone, Robert could resume his original 
plan. 

“ I’m going to travel in the steerage,” said 
Tom, rather drily. For this was the economy 
on which he had resolved to straighten his 
accounts after his little beneficences. 

“ Are you doing this out of sheer contra- 
diction, Tom?” asked Robert, feeling some- 
how nettled. 

“No,” replied Tom, more frankly. “I 
made up my mind about it while I was in 
the town.” 

“ Mr. Brander has given me his card with 
his London address on it already,” confided 
Robert. “ He has asked me to call on him. 
I’m sure he would ask you, too. I think he 
took a fancy to you, little as he saw of you,” 
he added, trying to defend himself, to him- 
self, against a secret consciousness that he 
was not altogether sorry that Tom was be- 
having as “queerly” as usual. ‘Are you 
sure you’ve made up your mind, Ollison?” 

“Quite sure,” said Tom, moving a little 
aside, as at that moment Mr. Brander stepped 
heavily into the boat, making it sway from 
side to side, and causing the unaccustomed 
Kirsty to grasp Tom’s arm in terror. 

“T’m glad you're to be in the steerage too. 
I’ve been hoping so all the while, but I didn’t 
say so, because I did not think it likely,” 
she whispered. ‘“ Nowif there’s a storm, I'll 
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know you're not far off. You wouldn’t forget 
me?” she pleaded. 

Tom laughed. “Of course I wouldn't,” 
he said; “ but I don’t think there will be 
any storm to-night.” 

The boat began to move off toward the 
ship, and Kirsty suddenly realising that the 
waste of waters had already begun to roll 
between her and home and grannie, began 
to cry quietly. 

“ And so you two are starting out to make 
your fortunes,” said the sonorous voice of 
Mr. Brander. He meant the two youths, 
for he never would have thought of such as 
Kirsty in such a connection. 

“I hope we shall do so, sir,” said Robert 
Sinclair. 

“It should not be a matter of hope, but 
of will, young man,” rejoined the senior. “If 
aman means to get on, he has only got to 
say, ‘I will get on, at any cost,’ and then he 
does get on. That’s what I said when I left 
home, I left a poorer home than either of 
yours, I reckon. And I’ve not done so 
badly, and I’ve not done yet.” 

Even as he spoke his face looked a little 
sour in the moonlight. For two thoughts 
rose in his mind and troubled him. First, 
that his earliest business connection chose to 
consider him a dishonourable man, and always 
said so, and that though he denied the jus- 
tice of the opinion, or at least always talked 
about “charity” when he heard of it, he 
could not deny the facts on which it was 
based! Second, that his own boyish ambi- 
tion had been to buy “ the Hall” of his own 
native village, and that by some freak of 
circumstance, just before he became possessed 
of means so to do, it had been purchased by 
the trustees of a great charitable association, 
and converted by them into an idiot asylum, 
whose poor patients wandered aimlessly in 
the sweet parterres which were to him as 
Naboth’s vineyard was to King Ahab. 

But while Robert Sinclair repeated to him- 
self Mr. Brander’s asseveration, and only 
hoped that it might be true in his, Robert's, 
own case, Tom Ollison had scarcely heard it ; 
Tom stood up in the darkness, with his head 
bared to the silent stars, and in his blue eyes 
there was a strange moisture which melted 
down the lights of Lerwick town into one 
luminous cloud, Kirsty Mail looked up at 
him awed. Was he praying? she thought. 
He was, though he scarcely knew it himself. 
But perhaps no prayer goes so straight to 
God as the wordless aspiration after His will, 
the blindfold dedication thereto of one’ssecret 
self and one’s unknown future. 
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MY DREAM. 
By M. GUY PEARSE, 


M* old college chum had dropped in to | 


spend the evening with me. A jaunty, 
light-hearted fellow, we used at one time to 
meet daily, he having nothing particular to 
do, and I glad to have the loneliness of those 
days broken by his genial laugh and ready 
flow of conversation. But our ways had gone 
farther and farther apart, and though there 
was still all the old friendliness, yet there 
were few matters on which we touched with 
a common interest. As for me, burdened 
with the care of a large district in a very 
poor neighbourhood, my life was spent in 
trying to help many in a fierce struggle 
against want and temptation ;—trying to 
arouse such a struggle in others who had never 
found any heart or hope to begin it, and in 
others still who had lost all the heart and 
hope with which they had once begun. 

We sat together forgetful of the time, for 
it was an evening to enjoy an hour or two 
beside the fire; and it was pleasant to live 
over again the old times and to trace the 
histories of companions and rivals in class 
lists and games. 

Then our conversation turned to more seri- 
ous matters. Outside was a blustering winter's 
night, with howling wind, and beating rain, and 
we drew near the fire pitying the homeless and 
unsheltered, and wishing all the world could 
share the cosy comfort of my hearth. 

So the hours flew by until in upon us 
boomed the tones of the old cathedral clock 
as it struck twelve, swelling louder on an 
angry burst of wind, then faintly dying. 

“IT must be off,” said my friend, springing 
up from the depths of the easy-chair. “I 
didn’t think it was so late.” 

We lingered, standing in the hall to have 
another word about the matter we had been 
discussing, he thrusting himself into his great- 
coat whilst I talked. Then he stood at the 
door, and had the last word of the argument. 

“ No, no,” said he; “ better no God at all 
than a belief in hell, Good night.” 

Then the door was opened, and he stepped 
out into the blustering darkness. 

I shut the door with bolt and chain, and 
came back and sat by the fire. The words 
went ringing on in my mind, “ Better no God 
at all than a belief in hell.” And with them 
came back the thought of other words that 
he had spoken, plainly but not unkindly : 
“You accept a tradition and are afraid to 





face what would disturb your creed ;” “ You 
belong to a set, and drift with them in this 
as in other things;” “ Your life is so taken 
up in the hard practical matters of daily life 
that these distant and dreadful theories find 
no room in your thoughts.” 

There were many answers that lay on the 
surface. My friend, too, belonged to “a 
set,” as he called it; aset with whom religion 
was mostly a thing of tradition, or of argu- 
ment only; at least I knew that he had 
neither opportunity nor care to search into 
the matter as I had tried to do, The Bible 
was to him somewhat old-fashioned, and he 
was somewhat impatient of its being sum- 
moned in evidence. “There are new lights,” 
he said, “in which the age must read and 
interpret that book.” But the matter was 
far too deep and serious to be the mere sub- 
ject of a logical conflict. It pressed upon 
my own soul, and demanded the answer that 
should satisfy my innermost conviction. 

“What attitude of rest or peace can any 
man find who holds a belief in hell?” he 
had asked. 

“T can’t tell you,” I answered. “ But 
there is such an attitude, and I think I have 
found it.” 

“No,” said he confidently. “ Indiffer- 
ence, indolence, blindness, sleep, are the 
only things that make that possible.” 

“ There is another stronger and better than 
these,” I had said—“ a simple trust in God.” 

Then as the fierce wind howled and 
moaned at the window, the chilling words of 
his reply swept over me again: “ Better no 
God at all than a belief in hell.” My New 
Testament lay within reach of me, and I took 
it up and turned over its pages. 

“I certainly accept this as the word of 
God,” I said to myself, “ and how can I do 
anything else? I find here One whom I 
cannot but love, and trust, and delight to 
reverence, and serve as my Father. I find 
in its pages not a dead history, but a living 
Friend and Brother, who knows me as no 
other does, and who meets me in closest 
heart communion. I see Him stooping to 
the lowest depth of poverty and sorrow, 
enduring every agony and shame that He 
may help men. In Him all my power of 
trust rests with an unutterable confidence. I 
find in Him the noblest, truest life of which 
I can conceive. I find in Him a power that 
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helps me to be like Him in spite of my 
coarse selfishness. And in seeking to follow 
in His steps I find myself living a higher life 
than I can live in any other way. Za? no- 
body can make me doubt. 

“And yet, and yet,” I said to myself 
cautiously, feeling for any way of escape that 
there might be, “I find in this same Word, 
and from these gracious lips utterances dark 
and terrible. He never spake harshly. He 
never spake hastily. He never stooped to 
invent any terrors by which to frighten men 
into being good. Yet He warns men of a 
wrath to come, and speaks of an everlasting 
punishment. Can I, dare I, brush all this 
aside lightly? Or shall I accept the word 
and trust Him to make it clear by-and-by ?” 

My Testament had opened at the page 
which of all others was perhaps most thumbed, 
and my eyes fell on the text that I had under- 
lined and surrounded with references— 

“ God so loved the world that He save His 
only begotten Son that whosoever believeth on 
fim should not perish but have everlasting life.” 

Yes, God was to me the infinitely good. 
Not one lay outside His love. Not one in 
all the world but that great love encompassed, 
like God’s own air and sunshine. To me it 
would be the veriest hell to give up faith and 
trust in Him. Life would then become the 


dreariest loneliness—a helpless burden, a 


hopeless struggle. Existence itself would 
have neither promise nor meaning. 

“No; nothing is better, nothing can be 
better than a whole-hearted trust in God,” I 
said aloud. 

“ Indifference, indolence, blindness,” my 
friend had said. ‘‘ Was itso?” I asked my- 
self. ‘Was there some deficiency in me, 
some unsuspected hardness, grim and dread- 
ful, from which my friend was freed, a 
horrible stony indifference to the fate of the 
lost?” That could scarcely be. My friend 
himself was of all men the one who most 
often and most fiercely blamed me for my 
folly in sacrificing myself, as he said, “ for such 
a hardened lot.” My rooms, my position, 
my income, all were proof enough—perhaps 
more proof than I always cared for—that I 
loved my neighbour at least with a love that 
was not in word only. 

Again the storm burst with a fury that 
shook the house, and that moaned and howled 
about the place, and in upon me came the 
words, as if it were the message of the storm 
—“ Better no God at all than a belief in hell.” 

Then I sat thinking, wondering, question- 
ing, till I fell asleep and dreamed. 

* % * ® 





I was passing through a city where the 
people stood in knots and talked of some 
horrible outrage and murder. Men and 
women stood at the narrow entry of their 
courts and told indignantly the rumours of 
the crime. Then I passed the building 
where the judge was sitting to try the prisoner 
whose case stirred all the city. 

It was pleasant to get away from these 
dark things, outside the city gates—pleasant 
to leave the noise and crowd, and all the 
signs of this black crime. So I went on until 
before me lay a garden in all the rich beauty 
of the spring. 

Under the shade of a tree, its old twisted 
branches just tipped with the dainty young 
green leaves, sat a little maiden of some ten 
years arranging a bunch of flowers. She was 
singing gaily, staying a moment to turn the 
nosegay round and look at it, then singing on 
again as she took up another violet or prim- 
rose, and put in here and there a leaf of ivy 
or a fern, The light fell in between the 
young leaves in sunny patches on the mossy 
trunk of the tree, and touched the little 
maiden’s hair with gold. 

Then on his way there came one of the 
servants who carried a scythe in his hand, 
He crossed the lawn and set the scythe 
against the tree, and then he stood watching 
the busy fingers and listening to the maiden’s 
merry song. A sneer curled his lip and a 
dark frown gathered on his face as he stooped 
and picked a daisy and slowly pulled out its 
petals one by one, letting them fall at his feet, 
He leaned forward so that his shadow fell 
over her, and with a harsh voice that startled 
the singer, he said— 

“Do you know what your father is going 
to do?” 

“No,” said the little maiden, turning the 
sunny face up towards him. “What is he 
going to do?” 

Then with a voice more harsh and grating, 
and a darker frown— 

“Going to hang that poor man that he 
tried in the court to-day,” said the servant. 

“ Hang him!” she said, as the hands fell 
down at her side and the sunshine died, And 
she looked up with wondering eyes and, 
parted lips. 

“ Yes—going to hang him,” said the man, 
putting his rough fingers grimly to his throat. 
“Going to put a rope, a hard rope that will , 
hurt him dreadfully, right round his neck, 
and hang him,” 

“ My father is going to?” cried the little 
maiden, bewildered. 

“‘ Yes, your father,” sneered the servant. 
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Her cheek grew crimson and her eyes 
flashed fire. “ My father never would,” she 
said indignantly, rising up and letting the 
flowers fall unheeded to the ground. 

“ You will see, then,” said the servant. “I 
heard him say it myself.” 

The sun was hidden. The blue,sky gone 
behind a bank of stormy cloud. The-wind 
rose in fierce gusts howling about the garden, 
sweeping before it the fallen flowers. ‘The 
little maiden with bitten lipssand:angry face 
went in and sat down in her room. 

“T am sure myfather never, never would,” 
she said. 

Then»she leaned at the window and looked 
out over the garden. Beyond the walls rose 
the roofs of the grim prison. Slowly the 
anger diedout, and all the face grew sad. 
With hands that hung down helplessly and 
tearful eyes she said to herself, “ My father 
going to hang that poor man! /0 hang him / 
He never could!” And the indignation 
touched her yet again for a moment, but 
almost at once it turned to grief. “ And yet, 
and yet—Poor man! And my father going 
to hang him. Oh, why were there such 
dreadful things as prisons, and, and—— ” she 
shuddered now and could not say the word. 
“ Poor man,” she said, “ and he is only over 
there, and my father, is going to,—to hang 
him! Jy father!” 

And so she stood and looked out sorrow- 
ing. The sun was going down in a lurid 
sky. Great masses of black cloud hung over- 
head. The darkness just parted to show a 
blood-red streak shaped like a sword. ‘The 
wind moaned and howled about the corners 
of the old house. 

“ How dreadful,” sighed the little maiden 
to herself—“ my father going to hang him, 
poor, poor man!” 

* % * * 

Then I saw myself in a large room where 
a grave man sat at dinner. A face noble and 
generous that one could trust assuredly at 
once, with firmness and strength and earnest- 
ness in every look and tone and word, and 





over all a great benevolence. Beside him 
a chair was set, and plate and knife and fork, 
and as he finished dinner he turned to the 
servant. 

“ Where is the little mistress to-night?” he 
asked, “ Isn’t she well?” 

Then presently in came the little maiden. 
She who was used to greet her father with 
the sunny face and many words of welcome, 
came sad, and with slow steps, without a 
word. 

‘¢ What is the matter, little one?” said the 
father, holding out his hands to her. 

She took the hand and looked up in the 
father’s face almost reproachfully. And then 
with a great sob and eyes that brimmed with 
grief— 

“Father, you are not going to—to hang 
him, are you, poor, poor man ?” 

Then the father’s face grew.sad as the 
maiden’s own, and he laid the little head 
against himself and put his arm about her. 
Only the wind moaned at the window ; not 
another sound was heard for some minutes. 
Then the father stroked the hair tenderly, 
and he turned the face up towards himself. 

“My child,” said he, “ can you trust me?” 

She looked up at him, and as she looked 
her whole face seemed to say, “ What else 
could Ido?” She put her arm about his 
neck. 

“Ves, father,” she said, “ of course I 
can.” 

“Trust me to do what is right and kind 
and good ?” he asked, still stroking her hair 
tenderly. 

“Yes,” said the maiden, laying 


the head 
against him as if she could rest there. 
“* Then trust me still,’ said he, “ and one 
day you will understand.” 
ce % 


* 


And then I awoke and thought of our 
childhood and of faculties that may develop 
in us too, and reconcile a thousand things 
such as perplex and trouble. 

“Thank God,” said I, “ I am content to 
be a child, to trust and wait.” 


% 





THINGS ON 


THE EARTH. 


“ Set your affection on things above, not on things on the earth.’ —Co ossiAns iii. 2. ° 


Vj THY do we cling to Earth? ts sweetest | Why do we cling to Earth? Is it the fleeting 


flowers 


Are transient as the snowflake of the 


Spring ; 
Like carly mist its most abiding treasures, 
Or foam of ocean wave, 
we cling ? 


To Earth why do 


brightness 
Of her gay robes? fair fields, green forest trees, 
| Grand mountains, lovely dells, or gleaming 
whiteness 
| Of silent snow? To heavenly beauties what 
are these? 








Lovely, most lovely are Earth's radiant flowers, 
Her very smiles of joy, aye chasing gloom ; 

But soon they wither in her happiest bowers ; 
In Heaven doth the Rose of Sharon ever bloom. 


And beautiful the gleaming wavelet dancing, 
And wild cascade, rejoicing to be free, 

And pure cool fountains through the green shades glancing ; 
In Heaven the living streams well forth eernally, 


Most glorious is the glowing sun on high, 


The moon's soft brilliance crowning the 
still night, eo 


The million starry diamonds of the sky ; 
In Heaven is God Himself the source of 
perfect light. 


Sweet is Earth's music! Whether o'er us stealeth 
The lyre’s calm melody, or blackbird’s untaught lay, 
Or harmony through shadowy aisles 


Jull pealeth ; 
Re In Heaven new songs of rapture 


angel harps essay. 


What though the Eastern monarch's robes are gleaming 
With gold and orient gems, each gorgeous hue 

With more than rainbow brightness in them beaming ; 
The robes of Heaven are woven light, and ever new. 





All these are beautiful, and we may love them 
As His good gifts; but oh | they pass away ; 
Then cling not to them ; seek, far, far above them, 
The joys ineffable, which fade not, nor decay. 
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But cling we to Earth's honours? What delusion! 
Immortal souls they néer may satisfy ; 

How mean, how small en tenfold their profusion 
Beside Heaven's glorious crown and palm of victory. 


Hath love of knowledge cast her fetters o'er us? 
Here we know nothing! But in Heaven's bright day 
The love of ages will be spread before us,— 
Yes, of Liternity ! illumed with Truth's pure ray. 


ts ve we dear friends our fond affections chaining 
«At “To scenes of Barth? But they may change, must die, 
“In Heaven the purest love. reigning, 

. Far more abiding tham pillars of the sky. 


~ 


diye shat 
wDo we see happiness? No mirage 
wm Jreeteth 
More quickly than all happiness 
below— 
But oh! no heart may dream the joy 
that meeteth 
The soul which wakes in Heaven, its 
bliss here none can know. 


Ts holiness our heart's intense desire ? 
Then every glance from Earth must turn away. 
In Heaven all sinless is cach voice, each lyre ; 
Heaven's holiness is perfect, endless as its day. 
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Yes, beauty, light, and music are above, 

There honour, wisdom, knowledge, ail are given, 
There is the home of friendship and of love, 

And happiness and holiness, twin flowers of Heaven. 


Bui more, far more than all! ’Tis God's own dwelling. 
Thrice blessed thought! ever with Him to be! 
Eternity would be too short for telling 
The bliss of even one unveiled glimpse of Thee. 
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To see and know, and love, and praise for ever 
The Saviour who hath died that we might live, 
Where sorrow, pain, and death may enter never ! 
And ever learn new cause, new songs of praise to give! 


Oh what a prospect ! 


How, how can we cling 


To Earth's dark dream, when such a hope is given? 
Oh may we from this hour, on faith-plumed wing, 
No longer cling to Earth, but soar to yon bright Heaven. 


1854. 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 





A STRAIT BETWIXT TWO. 


By ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 
“To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. But if I live in the flesh, this is the fruit of my labour: yet what I shall 


choose I wot not. For I am in a strait 


twixt two, having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better, 


Nevertheless to abide in the flesh is more needful for you. And having this confidence, I know that I shall abide and 
continue with you all for your furtherance and joy of faith.’”’—Putt. i. 21-25. 


A PREACHER may well shrink from 
such a text. Its elevation of feeling 
and music of expression make all ser- 
mons on it sound feeble and harsh like 
some poor shepherd’s fife after an organ. 
But, though this be true, it may not be use- 
less to attempt, at least, to point out the 
course of thought in these grand words. 
They flow like a great river, which springs at 
first with a strong jet from some deep cave, 


then is torn and chafed among dividing rocks, 
and after a troubled middle course, moves at 
last with stately and equable course to the 
sea. The apostle’s thoughts and feelings 
have here, as it were, a threefold bent in 


their flow. First, we have the clear unhesi- 
tating statement of the comparative advan- 
tages of life and death toa Christian man, 
when thought of as affecting himself alone. 
The one is Christ, the other gain. But we 
neither live nor die to ourselves ; and no man 
has a right to think of life or death only from 
the point of view of his own advantage. So 
the problem is not so simple as it looked. 
Life here is the condition of fruitful labour 
here. There are his brethren and his work 
to think of. These bring him to a stand, 
and check the rising wish, He knows 
not which state to prefer. The stream is 
dammed back between rocks, and it chafes 
and foams and seems to lose its way among 
them. ‘ 

Then comes a third bend in the flow of 
thought and feeling, and he gladly appre- 
hends it as his present duty to remain at his 
work. If his own joy is thereby less, his 
brethren’s will be more. If he is not, to 
depart and be with Christ, he will remain and 
be with Christ’s friends, which is, in some 
sort, being with Him too. If he may not 





have the gain of death, he will have the 
fruit of work in life. 

Let us try to fill up, somewhat, this meagre 
outline of the warm stream that pours through 
these great words. 

I. Zhe simplicity of the comparison between 
Life and Death to a Christian thinking of 
himself alone. 

“To me” is plainly emphatic. It means 
more than “in my judgment” or even “in 
my case.” It is equal to “To me per 
sonally, if I stood alone, and had no one 
to consider but myself.” “To live” refers 
mainly here to outward practical life of ser- 
vice, and “ to die” should, perhaps, rather be 
“to be dead,” referring, not to the act of dis- 
solution, but to the state after; not to the 
entrance chamber, but to the palace to which 
it admits. 

So we have here grandly set forth the sim- 
plicity and unity of the Christian life. While 
the words, probably, refer mainly to outward 
life, they presuppose an inward, of which 
that outward is the expression. In every 
possible phase of the word “life,” Christ is 
the life of the Christian. To live is Christ, 
for He is the mystical source from whom all 
ours flows. ‘With Thee is the fountain 
of life,” and all life, both of body and spirit, 
is from Him, by Him, and in Him. “To 
live is Christ,” for He is the aim and object, 
as well as the Lord of all, and no other is 
worth calling life, but that which is for Him 
by willing consecration, as well as from Him 
by constant derivation. “To live is Christ,” 
for He is the model of all our life, and the 
one all-sufficient law for us is to follow Him. 

Life is to be as Christ, for Christ, dy, im, 
and from Christ. So shall there be strength, 
peace, and freedom in our days. The unity 
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brought into life thereby will issue in calm 
blessedness, contrasted wondrously with the 
divided hearts and aims which fritter our 
days into fragments, and make our lives a 
heap of broken links instead of a chain. 

Surely this is the charm which brings rest 
into the most troubled history, and nobleness 
into the lowliest duties. There is nothing so 
grand as the unity breathed into our else 
distracted days by the all-pervading reference 
‘ to and presence of Christ. Without that, 
we are like the mariners of the old world, 
who crept timidly from headland to headland, 
making each their aim for a while, and 
leaving each inevitably behind, never losing 
sight of shore, nor ever knowing the won- 
ders of the deep and all the majesty of mid- 
ocean, nor ever touching the happy shores 
beyond, which they reach who carry in their 
hearts a compass that ever points to the un- 
seen pole. 

Then comes the other great thought, that 
where life is simply Christ, death will be 
simply gain. 

Paul, no doubt, shrank from the act of 
death, as we all do. It was not the narrow 
passage which attracted him, but the broad 
land beyond. Every other aspect of that was 
swallowed up in one great thought, which 
will occupy us more at length presently. 


But that word “ gain” suggests that to Paul’s 
confident faith death was but an increase and 


progression in all that was good here. To 
him it was no loss to lose flesh and sense and 
all the fleeting joys with which they link us. 
To him it was no destruction of his being, 
and not even an interruption of its continuity. 
Everything that was of any real advantage to 
him was to be his after as before. The change 
was clear gain. Everything good was to be 
just as it had been, only better. Nothing was 
to be dropped but what it was progress to 
lose, and whatever was kept was to be 
heightened. 

How strongly does that view express the 
two thoughts of the continuity and intensify- 
ing of the Christian life beyond the grave ! 
And what a contrast does that simple sublime 
confidence present to many another thought 
of death! To how many men its blackness 
seems to be the sudden swallowing up of 
the light of their very being! To how many 
more does it seem to put an end to all their 
occupations, and to shear their lives in twain 
as remorselessly as the fall of the guillotine 
Severs the head from the body. How are 
the light butterfly wings of the trivialities in 
which many men and women spend their 
days to carry these across the awful gulf? 





What are the people to do on the other side 
whose lives have all been given to purposes 
and tasks that stop on this side? Are there 
shops and mills, or warehouses and drawing- 
rooms, or studies and lecture-halls, over 
there? Will the lives which have not 
struck their roots down through all the 
surface soil to the rock, bear transplanting ? 
Alas! ‘for the thousands landed in that new 
country, as unfit for it by the tenor of their 
past occupations, as some pale artisan, with 
delicate fingers and feeble muscles, set down 
as a colonist to clear the forest ! 

This Paul had a work here which he could 
carry on hereafter. There would be no re- 
versal of view, no change in the fundamental 
character of his occupations. ‘True, the spe- 
cial forms of work which he had pursued 
here would be left behind, but the principle 
underlying them would continue. It matters 
very little to the servant whether he is out in 
the cold and wet “ploughing and tending 
cattle,” or whether he is waiting on his mas- 
ter at table. It is service all the same, only 
it is warmer and lighter in the house than in 
the field, and it is promotion to be made an 
indoor servant. 

So the direction of the life, and the source 
of the life, and the fundamentals of the life 
continue unchanged. Everything is as it 
was, only in the superlative degree. To 
other men the narrow plain on which their 
low-lying lives are placed is rimmed by the 
jagged forbidding white peaks. It is cold 
and dreary on these icy summits where no 
creature can live. Perhaps there is land on 
the other side; who knows? The pale bar- 
rier separates all here from all there ; we know 
not what may beon the other side. Only we 
feel that the journey is long and chill, that 
the ice and the barren stone appal, and that 
we never can carry our household goods, our 
tools, or our wealth with us up to the black 
jaws of the pass. 

But for this man the Alps were tunnelled. 
There was no interruption in his progress. 
He would go, he believed, without “ break 
of gauge,” and would pass through the dark- 
ness, scarcely knowing when it came, and 
certainly unchecked for even a moment, 
right on to the other side where he would 
come out, as travellers to Italy do, to fairer 
plains and bluer skies, to richer harvests and 
a warmer sun. No jolt, no pause, no mo- 
mentary suspension of consciousness, no re- 
versal, nor even interruption in his activity, 
did Paul expect death to bring him, but only 
continuance and increase of all that was 
essential to his life. 
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He has calmness in his confidence. There 
is nothing hysterical or overwrought or mor- 
bid in these brief words, so peaceful in their 
trust, so moderate and restrained in their 
rapture. Are our anticipations of the future 
moulded on such a pattern? Do we think 
of it as quietly as this man did? Are we as 
tranquilly sure about it? Is there as little 
mist of uncertainty about the clearly defined 
image to our eye as there was to his? Is 
our confidence so profound that these brief 
monosyllables are enough to state it? Above 
all, do we know ‘that to die will be gain, 
because we can honestly say that to live is 
Christ? If so, our hope is valid, and will 
not yield when we lean heavily upon it for 
support in the ford over the black stream. 
If our hope is built on anything besides, it 
will snap then like a rotten pole, and leave 
us to stumble helpless among the slippery 
stones and the icy torrent. 

II, The second movement of thought here, 
which troubles and complicates this simple 
decision, as to what is best for Paul himself, 
is the hesitation springing from the wish to help 
his brethren. 

As we said, no man has a right to forget 
others in settling the question whether he 
would live or die. We see the apostle here 
brought to a stand by two conflicting cur- 
rents of feelings. For himself he would 
gladly go, for his friends’ sake he is drawn to 
the opposite choice. He has “ fallen into a 
place where two seas meet,” and for a minute 
or two his will is buffeted from side to side 
by the “violence of the waves.” The ob- 
scurity of his language, arising from its 
broken construction, corresponds to the 
struggle of his feelings. As the revised 
version has it, “If to live in the flesh—if 
this is the fruit of my work, then what I shall 
choose, I wot not.” By which fragmentary 
sentence, rightly representing as it does 
the roughness of the Greek, we understand 
him to mean that if living on in this life is 
the condition of his gaining fruit from his 
toil then he has to check the rising wish, and 
is hindered from decisive preference either 
way. Both motives act upon him, one draw- 
ing him deathward, the other holding him 
firmly here. He is in a dilemma, pinned in, 
as it were, between the two opposing pres- 
sures. On the one hand he has the desire 
(not “a desire,” as the English Bible has it, 
as if it were but one among many) turned 
towards departing to be with Christ; but on 
the other, he knows that his remaining here 
is for the present all but indispensable for 
the immature faith of the Churches which he 





has founded. So hestands in doubt forg 
moment,. and the picture of his hesitation 
may well be studied by us. 

Such a reason for wishing to die in conflict 
with such a reason for wishing to live, ig 
as noble as it is rare, and, thank God, as 
imitable as it is noble. 

Notice the aspect which death wore to his 
faith, He speaks of it as “ departing,” a 
metaphor which does not, like many of the 
flattering appellations which men give: that 
last enemy, reveal a quaking dread which 
cannot bear to look him in his ashen pale 
face. Paul calls him gentle names, because he 
fears him not at all. To him all the dread. 
fulness, the mystery, the pain, and the soli. 
tude have melted away, and death has become 
a mere change of place. The word literally 
means 40 unioose, and is employed to ex 
press pulling up the tent-pegs of a shifting 
encampment, or drawing up the anchor ofa 
ship. In either case the image is simply that 
of removal. It is but striking the earthly 
house of this tent; it is but one more day's 
march, of which we have had many already, 
though this is over Jordan. It is but the 
last day’s journey, and to-morrow there will 
be no packing up in the morning, and re 
suming our weary tramp, but we shall be at 
home, and go no more out. So has the awful 
thing at the end dwindled, and the brighter 
and greater the land behind it shines, the 
smaller does it appear. 

The apostle thinks little of dying because 
he thinks so much of what comes after. Who 
is afraid of a short journey if a meeting with 
dear friends long lost is at the end of it? 
The narrow avenue seems short, and its 
roughness and darkness are nothing, because 
Jesus Christ stands with outstretched arms 
at the other end, beckoning us to Himself, 
as mothers teaching their children to walk. 
Whosoever is sure that he will be with 
Christ can afford to smile at death, and call 
it but a shifting of place. And whosoever 
feels the desire to be with Christ will not 
shrink from the means by which that desire 
is fulfilled, with the agony of revulsion that 
it excites in many an imagination. _ It will 
always be solemn, and its physical accom- 
paniments of pain and struggle will always 
be more or less of a terror, and the parting, 
even for a time, from our dear ones, will 
always be loss, but nevertheless if we see 
Christ across the gulf, and know that one 
struggle more and we shall clasp Him with 
‘inseparable hands with joy and bliss in over 
measure for ever,” we shall not dread the 
leap. 
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One thought about the future should fill 
our minds, as it did Paul’s, that it is to be 
with Christ. How different that nobly simple 
expectation, resolving all bliss into the one 
element, is from the morbid curiosity as to 
details, which vulgarises and weakens so 
much ‘of even devout anticipation of the 
future. To us as to him heaven should be 
Christ, and Christ should be heaven. All 
the rest is but accident. Golden harps and 
crowns, and hidden manna and white robes 
and thrones, and all the other represen- 
tations, are but symbols of the blessedness of 
union with Him, or consequences of it. Im- 
mortal life and growth in perfection, both of 
mind and heart, and the cessation of all that 
disturbs, and our investiture with glory and 
honour, flung around our poor’ natures like a 
royal robe over a naked body, are all but 
the many-sided brightnesses that pour out 
from Him, and bathe in their rainbowed 
light those who are with Him. 

To be with Christ is all we need. For the 
loving heart to be near Him is enough. 


' “TJ shall clasp thee again, oO soul of my soul, 
And with God be the rest.’ 


Let us not fritter away our imaginations and 
our hopes on the subordinate and non-essen- 
tial accompaniments, but concentrate all 
their energy on the one central thought. Let 
us not lose this gracious image in a maze of 
symbols, that, though precious, are secondary. 
Let us not inquire with curiosity, that will 
find: no answer, about the unrevealed won- 
ders and staggering mysteries of that trans- 
cendent thought, life everlasting. Let us 
not acquire the habit of thinking of the 
future as the perfecting of our humanity, 
without connecting all our speculations with 
Him, whose presence will be all of heaven to 
us all, But let us keep His serene figure 
ever clear before our imaginations in all the 
blaze of the light, and try to feed our hopes 
and stay our hearts on this aspect of heavenly 
blessedness as the all-embracing one, that 
all, each for himself, shall be for ever con- 
scious of Christ’s loving presence, and of the 
closest union with Him, a union in com- 
parison with which the dearest and sacredest 
blendings of heart with heart and life with 
life are cold and distant. For the clearness 
of our hope the fewer the details the better : 
for the willingness with which we turn from 
life and face the inevitable end it is very 
important that we should have that one 
thought disengaged from all others. The 
one full moon, which dims all .the stars, 
draws the tides after it. These lesser lights 
may gem the darkness, and dart down white 





shafts of brilliance in quivering reflections on 
the waves, but they have no power to move 
their mass. It is Christ and Christ only who 
draws us across the gulf to be with Him, and 
reduces death to a mere shifting of our en- 
campment. 

This is a noble and worthy reason for 
wishing to die. Not because he is disap- 
pointed and sick of life, not because he is 
weighed down with sorrow, or pain, or loss, 
or toil, but because he would like to be with 
his Master. He is no morbid sentimentalist, 
he is cherishing no unwholesome longing, he 
is not weary of work, he indulges in no hys- 
terical raptures of desire. What an eloquent 
simplicity is in that quiet “ very far better!” 
It goes straight to one’s heart, and says more 
than paragraphs of falsetto yearnings. There 
is nothing in such a wish to die, based on 
such a reason, that the most manly and 
wholesome piety need be ashamed of. | It is 
a pattern for us all. 

The attraction of life ‘contends with the 
attraction of heaven in these verses. That 
is a conflict which many good men know 
something of, but which does not take the 
shape with many of us which it assumed 
with Paul. Drawn, as heis, by the supreme 
desire of close union with his Master, for the 
sake of which he is ready to depart, he is 
tugged back even more strongly by the 
thought that, if he stays here, he can go on 
working and gaining results from his labour. 
It does not follow that he did not expect 
service if he were with Christ. We may be 
very sure that Paul’s heaven was no idle 
heaven, but one of happy activity and larger 
service. But he will not be able to help 
these dear friends at Philippi and elsewhere 
who need him, as he knows. So love to 
them drags at his skirts, and ties him here. 

One can scarcely miss the remarkable 
contrast between Paul’s “To abide in the 
flesh is more needful for you,” and the saying 
of Paul’s Master to people who assuredly 
needed His presence more than. Philippi 
needed Paul’s, “It is expedient for you that 
I go away.” This is not the place to work 
out the profound significance of the contrast, 
and the questions it raises as_to whether 
Christ expected His work to be finished and 
His helpfulness ended by His death, as Paul 
did by his. It must suffice to have nae 
the comparison. 

Returning to our text, such a reason for 
wishing to die, held in check and overcome 
by such a reason for wishing to live, is great 
and noble. There are few of us who would 
not own to the mightier attraction of life; 
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but how few of us who feel that, for our- 
selves personally, if we were free to think 
only of ourselves, we should be glad to go, 
because we should be closer to Christ, but 
that we hesitate for the sake of others whom 
we think we can help! Many of us cling to 
life with a desperate clutch, like some poor 
wretch pushed over a precipice and trying to 
dig his nails into the rock as he falls. Some 
of us cling to it because we dread what is 
beyond, and our longing to live is the mea- 
sure of our dread to die. But Paul did not 
look forward to a thick darkness of judg- 
ment, or of nothingness. He saw in the 
darkness a great light, the lights in the win- 
dows of his Father’s house, and yet he turned 
willingly away to his toil in the field, and 
was more than content to drudge on as long 
as he could do anything by his work. 
Blessed are they who share his desire to 
depart, and his victorious willingness to stay 
here and labour! They shall find that such 
a life in the flesh, too, is being with Christ. 

III. Thus the stream of thought passes 
the rapids and flows on smoothly to its final 
phase of peaceful acquiescence. 

That is expressed very beautifully in the 
closing verse, “‘ Having this confidence, I 
know that I shall abide and continue with 
you all, for your furtherance and joy in 
faith.” Self is so entirely overcome that he 
puts away his own desire to enter into their 
joy, and rejoices with them. He cannot yet 
have for himself the blessedness which his 
spirit seeks. Well, be it so; he will stop 
here and find a blessedness in seeing them 
growing in confidence and knowledge of 
Christ and in the gladness that comes from 
it. He gives up the hope of that higher 
companionship with Jesus which drew him 
so mightily. Well, be it so; he will have 
companionship with his brethren, and “ abid- 
ing with you all” may haply find, even before 
the day of final account, that to “visit” 
Christ’s little ones is to visit Christ. There- 
fore ne fuses his opposing wishes into one. 
He is no more in a strait betwixt two, or 
unwitting what he shall choose. He chooses 
nothing, but accepts the appointment of a 
higher wisdom. There is rest for him, as for 
us, in ceasing from our own wishes, and 
laying our wills silent and passive at His 
feet. 

The true attitude for us in which to face 
the unknown future, with its dim possi- 
bilities, and especially the supreme alterna- 
tive of life or death, is neither desire nor 
reluctance, nor a hesitation compounded of 
both, but trustful acquiescence. Such a 
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temper is far from indifference, and ag far 
from agitation. In all things, and most of 
all in regard to these matters, it is best to 
hold desire in equilibrium till God shalj 
speak, Torture not yourselves with hopes 
or fears. They make us their slaves. Put 
your hand in God’s hand, and let Him 
guide you as He will. Wishes are bad 
steersmen. We are only at peace when 
desires and dreads are, if not extinct, at all 
events held tightly in. Rest, and wisdom, and 
strength come with acquiescence. Let us 
say with Richard Baxter, in his simple, noble 
words :— 


“ Lord, it belongs not to my care 
Whether I die or live ; 
To love and serve Thee is my share, 
And that Thy grace must give.” 


We may leafn, too, that we may be quite 
sure that we shall be left here as long as we 
are needed. Paul knew that his stay was 
needful, so he could say, “I know that I 
shall abide with you.” We do not, but we 
may be sure that if our stay is needful we 
shall abide. We are always tempted to think 
ourselves indispensable, but, thank God, no- 
body is necessary. ‘There are no irreparable 
losses, hard as it is ‘to believe it. We look 
at our work, at our families, our business, 
our congregations, our subjects of study, and 
we say to ourselves, ‘‘ What will become of 
them when I am gone? Everything would 
fall to pieces if I were withdrawn.” Do not 
be afraid. Depend on it, you will be left 
here as long as you are wanted. There are 
no incomplete lives and no premature re- 
movals, To the eye of faith the broken 
column in our cemeteries is a sentimental 
falsehood. No Christian life is broken short 
off so, but rises in a symmetrical shaft, and 
its capital is garlanded with amaranthine 
flowers in heaven. In one sense all our lives 
are incomplete, for they and their issues are 
above, out of our sight here. In another 
none is, for we are “immortal till our work 
is done.” 

‘The true attitude, then, for us is patient 
service till He withdraws us from the field. 
We do not count him a diligent servant who 
is always wearying for the hour of leaving off 
to strike. Be it ours to labour where He puts 
us, patiently waiting till “death’s mild cur- 
few” sets us free from the long day’s work, 
and sends us home. 

Brethren, there are but two theories of 
life; two corresponding aspects of death. 
The one says, “To me to live is Christ, and 
to die gain;” the other, “To me to live Is 
self, and to die is loss and despair.” One or 
other must be your choice. Which? 





BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS. 


By THEODORE WOOD. 


lake a striking and singular fact that, of 
birds known to nest in Great Britain, scarcely | 
any two set about their task in a precisely | 


similar fashion. Nature, while implanting | 


in the breasts of all alike the instinct of pro- 
viding for the safety and welfare of their 
offspring during the first few weeks of their 
existence, has yet taught them to do so in 


manners both numerous and diverse, leading | 
one to construct its habitation upon some 
inaccessible mountain crag, another to build 
in the topmost branches of a lofty tree, a 
third upon the ground, a fourth in a thicket, 
and a fifth to dispense with even the merest 
apology for a nest, and to deposit its eggs in 
some exposed and conspicuous spot, where 
it seems almost impossible that they should 
escape detection even for a single day. 
Some are led to conceal their nests with the 
most scrupulous care, while others appear to 
call attention to the situation of their homes 
by every means in their power. Who, for 
example, is not familiar with the loud and 
penetrating cry uttered by the blackbird, as 
she flies from her nest at the first sound of a 
footstep? 

And yet, strange to say, birds of this 
latter class do not appear to suffer from the 
depredations of their enemies in nearly so 
great a degree as might be expected. The 
nest of the thrush, for instance, is so con- 
spicuous an object that it can hardly escape 
detection even by the most unobservant eye, 
and yet the numbers of the bird seem by no 
means to decrease. On the other hand, 
many of our rarer birds, whose nests are so 


| carefully concealed as seldom to be dis- 
the one hundred and seventy different | 


covered excepting by pure accident, appear 
to derive little, if any, benefit from their in- 
genuity, for, although their multiplication is 
practically unchecked by many of the causes 
which influence that of their fellows, we meet 
with them none the more frequently in con- 
sequence, 

How are we to account, also, for the 
curious aberrations of instinct, if we may so 
term them, of which we find many examples 
in the nesting of even the very limited num- 
ber of birds inhabiting our own country? 
Why should the Long-tailed Titmouse, or 
Bottle-tit, for instance, depart from the habits 
of its nearest relatives, and, instead of build- 
ing in a hole or crevice, construct its won- 
derful domicile upon an exposed branch ? 

There is none of the British birds, perhaps, 
whose nest-building powers are so remark- 
ably developed as is the case with the bottle- 
tit. Moss, wool, feathers, and spiders’ webs 
are the substances principally employed, and 
the exterior of the large egg-shaped nest is 
so carefully covered with lichens plucked 
| from the neighbouring trees that only an 
experienced eye can detect its real cha- 
racter. 

The entrance to the nest, which is con- 
structed by the female bird alone, is almost 
invariably by a single hole, situated near the 
top. When in a sheltered locality, however, 
a second entrance is occasionally added, 
probably for purposes of ventilation. 

In this curious structure the bird some- 
times deposits no less than “sixteen eggs, 
which are most exquisite little objects of a 
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creamy white hue, scantily spotted with red. 
As the little family approaches maturity the 
capacities of the nest become sadly strained 
by the increase in size of the occupants, and 
when the brood is a large one every inspiration 
may be detected through the walls of their 
home, which itself almost appears to be 
breathing, so evident is the alternate expan- 
sion and contraction of its sides. It is a 
singular fact that the young birds are not 
emancipated from the control of their parents 
until long after their arrival at maturity, and, 
indeed, it is not until the spring following 
that of their birth that they seem to accept 
the responsibilities of independent existence. 


Another very wonderful nest is that made | 
by the Reed Warbler, which is in the form of | 


a long inverted cone, and is built so as to 
include in its structure at least three or four 
separate reeds. The depth is very great; so 
much so, indeed, that even though the reeds 
may be bent almost level by the force of the 
wind, the bird and her eggs remain in perfect 
safety. 

The pretty little Willow Wren, or Willow 
Warbler, too, is most careful in the selection 
ofa site for its nest, which is always built 
upon the ground, and is generally so well 
concealed. as almost to defy detection. A 
most remarkable instance of ingenuity on the 
part of this bird came under my own notice 
a few years ago. While walking over a strip 
of waste ground thickly covered with coarse 
grass and bracken, a willow wren started 
up almost from beneath my feet. Feeling 
certain, from the behaviour of the bird, that 
she had left her nest, I carefully searched 
the ground for a radius of a yard or so from 
the place whence she rose. Nota sign of 
the nest was visible, however, and I was just 
about to leave the spot when my hand 
slipped from ‘a small hillock upon which it 
was resting, and the fingers, penetrating 
through the grass, came into contact with the 
eggs. Then I found that the bird had woven 
together the stems of the grass at about one- 
third of their height from the ground, so as 
to form a kind of passage some eight or nine 
inches in length, through which only could 
the nest be approached. So well had she 
performed her task that, viewed from above, 
not a grass-blade seemed out of position, 
and I am quite certain that, but for my acci- 
dental slip, I should have failed to discover 
the secret of the nest. 


Devoid of any architectural pretensions, the 
habitation of the Kingfisher is nevertheless 
of a most remarkable character, as much for 














its situation as for the materials of which it 
is composed. Selecting the deserted tunnel 
of a water-rat, or other burrowing mammal, 
the bird enlarges the extremity into an oval 
chamber, of sufficient size to contain the 
nest, together with the parent when seated 
therein. In this chamber it makes a kind of 
rough platform of the bones of the fish which 
it hasadevoured, disgorging them undigested 
soon after évery meal, and arranging them in 
the requisite manner. The process is not a 
lotig oneya Very few days being sufficient for 
the disgorgement of sufficient bones to form 
therfiest. 

Owing to the extreme fragility of the struc. 
ture, it is almost impossible to obtain a king. 
fisher’s nest in an uninjured condition, and I 
believe the task has been successfully per- 
formed upon one occasion only, and that by 
the late Mr. Gould. His plan of operations 
was ingenious, although simple. Knowing 
that if he attempted to dig out the nest in 
the ordinary manner the earth would fall in 
upon it, he first filled the inner chamber 
with cotton wool, and rammed it tightly into 
its place by means of a fishing-rod. Then, 
by means of a spade, he carefully removed 
the earth from above it, and, upon lifting the 
cotton wool, had the satisfaction of finding 
both nest and eggs perfectly unharmed. 

None of the burrowing birds, perhaps, is 
more universally familiar than the common 
Sand Martin, which is plentiful wherever sandy 
cliffs or cuttings abound. In default of these 
it will sometimes accept clay banks as a sub- 
stitute, but never appears so much at ease 
as in the softer and more friable soil. 

The rapidity with which the bird works 
is really astonishing, the sandstone being 
chipped and scooped away by its beak and 
claws with wonderful quickness. It is rather 
fastidious in its choice of locality, and will 
sometimes dig three or four successive tun- 
nels before excavating a home thoroughly to 
its liking. The nest itself is of a very primi- 
tive character, consisting merely of a small 
quantity of feathers and straw packed loosely 
into the extremity of the hole. 

The sand martin manifests a very curious 
instinct with regard to its choice of locality, 
seeming to be perfectly well aware that in 
certain situations its nest will be liable to the 
attacks of the egg-hunting boy. Near public 
thoroughfares, accordingly, its burrows are 
made in the most inaccessible positions, far 
out of the reach of the human arm either 
from above or below. In railway cuttings, 
however, where it is free from interference, 
the bird takes no such precautions, but will 
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tunnel within a foot of the top of the bank, 
secure in the knowledge that it will be allowed 
to bring up its young in safety. 

An instinct of a totally different character 
shows itself in the case of the Moor-hen, 
which builds either upon small islets, or 
upon low banks close to the water’s edge. 
In such localities, of course, the nest is some- 
times menaced by the action of floods, which, 
unless some precaution be taken by the bird, 
would speedily destroy the edifice. No sooner 
does the water show signs of rising, however, 
than both male and female set busily to 
work, the one collecting sticks and similar 
materials, and the other gradually raising the 
height of the nest. In one case, where such 
additions became necessary after the task of 
incubation had been commenced, the eggs 
were removed at the beginning of the opera- 
tion, and replaced at its conclusion. More 


extraordinary still, many instances have been 
recorded of the formation of a supplementary 
nest to contain a part of the brood when the 
young birds had grown too large to remain 
together in their former domicile. 


Although with the majority of birds a more 
or less perfect nest appears to be of para- 
mount importance for the reception of the 
eggs, there are many which altogether dis- 
pense with such a structure, and content 
themselves with a hole in a tree, or some 
little inequality in the ground, as a suitable 


situation in which to rear their offspring.’ 


The Woodpeckers and the Wrynecks, for 
example, deposit their eggs upon a mere bed 
of decaying wood, placed in some convenient 
crevice, while the Night-jar, seeming to care 
little for the danger of detection, is content 
with a small hollow at the foot of a bush or a 
tree. I once found a night-jar’s egg which 
the bird had taken no pains whatever to con- 
ceal, for it was lying fully exposed upon the 
ground at the roots of an oak-tree, in view 
of every passer-by. 

Many of the sea-birds, ‘too, seem to con- 
sider nests as superfluities, and lay their eggs 
upon rocky ledges, generally at a consider- 
able height from the ground. So, for instance, 
does the common Guillemot, whose single 
egg is entirely without protection, and gene- 
rally rests within a few inches only of the 
brink of the cliff. . 

Notwithstanding its seemingly perilous 
situation, however, the egg appears invariably 
to escape accident, although the bird may be 
repeatedly alarmed, and so caused to rise 
hurriedly into the air. It was formerly thought 
that this immunity from injury was due to 





the fact that the egg was cemented to the 
ground, and this theory even found its way 
into more than one work upon ornithology. 
The true secret of the safety of the egg, how- 
ever, lies in its form, for it tapers so greatly 
at the smaller end that, when sharply jerked 
forward, it merely rolls round upon its own 
axis, without approaching the brink of the 
cliff. 


And what shall we say of the Cuckoo? 
Surely there is no more extraordinary modifi- 
cation of instinct to be met with than that 
which teaches this bird to relegate its parental 
duties to others, and apparently to lose all 
interest in the well-being of its offspring when 
once its eggs have been laid. 

Yet the nature of the cuckoo is really not 
so black as it is painted, for many instances 
are upon record in which the bird has 
remained in the neighbourhood of the nest 
in which its egg was laid, and has even at- 
tended to the wants of its offspring. Whether 
such attention is the rule or not we are un- 
able, of course, to tell, but it would at all 
events seem that such may possibly be the 
case. 

As regards the species of bird upon which 
to devolve her maternal duties the cuckoo 
seems in no wise particular, provided only 
that its eggs are of nearly the same dimen- 
sions as her own. The nests of the Hedge- 
sparrow and the Lark, perhaps, are most 
commonly selected, but.those of the Meadow- 
pipit, the Chaffinch, and the Water Wag-. 
tail are almost equally favoured, and the nests 
of many other birds will occasionally be found 
to contain a cuckoo’s egg, in addition to 
those of the rightful occupants. 

In many cases, possibly, the parent bird 
is guided in her selection by the colours of 
her own eggs, which vary very greatly both 
in tints and markings. Ata recent conver- 
sazione of the Croydon Microscopical Club 
a most interesting exhibit was made of more 
than one hundred examples of the egg of the 
cuckoo, each being accompanied by two or 
three eggs from the nest in which it was 
found. In the majority of instances the egg 
of the lawful occupant and that of the 
intruder were very similar in colour and 
markings, and in one most extraordinary in- 
stance a cuckoo’s egg, which had been 
placed in the nest of a Wheatear, was of a 
pale blue tint, with scarcely a trace of the 
ordinary brownish spots. 

Yet it would seem, if we admit that the 
cuckoo selects the nest of the bird whose eggs 
most nearly resemble her own in appearance, 
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that she must be an adept in the science of 
zoology, for she can hardly visit nest after nest 
until she discovers one to fulfil her require- 
ments. Nevertheless, no other explanation 
seems possible, and we can only wonder at 
the extraordinary development of instinct in 
a bird, leading it to behave in a manner so 
totally different from that of any other 
member of its class. 

Another most singular point in the natural 
history of the cuckoo is that its foster-parents 
not only seem unaware of its character, but, 
although it ejects their own offspring from 
the nest, continue to feed and tend it with 
the greatest solicitude. It would really seem 





as though there were something in the very 
nature of the cuckoo which obliges other 
birds to supply its requirements, for an in. 
stance is known in which a tame specimen, 
when allowed to wander in the garden, was 
assiduously fed by many of the smaller birds, 
which were accustomed to assemble in some 
numbers for that purpose. 

At some future time we may, perhaps, dis- 
cover a key to the many mysteries surround- 
ing the early life of the cuckoo; but, mean- 
while, we cannot deny that the bird affords 
us as remarkable an example of perversion of 
instinct as is to be met with in the whole of 
the animal kingdom. 





THE SECRET OF THE CLIFFS. 
By CHARLOTTE FRENCH. 


CHAPTER XX.—THROUGH THE DARK VALLEY. 


HIS, then, was the secret of Cecilia’s 

.. Changed appearance on the afternoon of 
Mrs. Hillyard’s rehearsal : she was in love— 
as hopelessly in love as any foolish girl who 
had never thought of anything but love and 
lovers all her life. Her cheeks bummed as she 
trod the silent path through the valley. She 
was first humiliated, then penitent, then angry. 
She who had planned out a career, to show 
herself so weak! It was preposterous. It 
could not be. She tried to face her fear as 
she faced the intellectual problems which met 
her in her studies ; but she failed miserably. 
The problem evaded her. It would not be 
grasped. When she tried to think logically 
her mind fell away into abject and spirit- 
less musing. Where was ie? What was he 
doing? Could anything have happened to 
make him sad, and if so—oh ! if so Here 
she caught herself up, and frowned, and bit 
her lips angrily, and tried to change the cur- 
rent of her thought. It was in vain. Nature 
—the laws of life—the very principle of being 
were in the current that was bearing her along. 
She could no more resist it than the child 
with his sand-hills can stay the rising tide, 
and at last she ceased to try. “I cannot 
help it,” she said to herself. “It is stronger 
than I.” 

Are there many, I wonder, who know the 
surpassing sweetness of an absolute self-sur- 
render? There is nothing like it. Sleep is 
good, and peace after strife and rest from 
long labour give a gentle sense of well-being ; 
but in these there is no ecstasy, there is none 
of that happy reconcilement of the whole 





being with itself and the universe, which the 
sacrifice of our will and the joyful acceptance 
of a will higher than our own bring in their 
train. 

When Cecilia ceased to struggle with the 
new feelings that had risen within her, some 
of this ineffable sweetness fell upon her heart, 
and she paused, and smiled, and lifted up 
her face to the deepening heavens. She had 
been wrong—all wrong. She had been wan- 
dering in a dark and barren land. She had 
fought against that which was the highest 
good. ‘The Father had decreed that in the 
narrow, but how exquisite! love of earth His 
children should see a symbol of the universal 
love that links the human spirit to its Di- 
vine source ; but she had despised this love. 
She had thought to chalk out a new road to 
the kingdom. The old well-trodden ways, hal- 
lowed by the prayers of a great multitude, 
were not good enough for her. She had 
dreamed of overleaping the first steps with 
their doubts and fears, their -suffering and 
shame, and of reaching by a path of her own 
the universal love, the haven of all being ; but 
now she saw the error. When she said to 
herself, “‘I will not try to help it ;” when, re- 
membering her own advice to her friend, she 
repeated, “ It is not shameful to love ;” when, 
with a tremor of mingled joy and fear, she 
looked forward to the future, which would 
bring her none of the happiness that men and 
women count the dearest, Cecilia was already 
on the path which leadeth unto life. Her 
being had gained new consistency, new power. 


She was able for any sacrifice ; ready for any: 


labour of love, 
Long, long she stood in the darkening way, 
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but at last, coming down from her castle in 
the clouds, she resumed her homeward walk, 
and then it seemed to: her that the brook, 
with its murmuring song, and the wind that 
sighed in the grass and the dark branches, 
moaning fitfully as they swayed to and fro 
over her head, were touching her with heavenly 
benediction. 


There are seasons in human life, seasons 
brief and rare, when the spirit that is in us 
seems to transcend the conditions of its earthly 
existence, when moments are like hours, and 
hours like moments, and the limits of the visible 
fall away from us. Cecilia’s walk through the 
valley included such a season, and when, 
leaving it behind her, she came out upon the 
shore, she was surprised to find that the night 
had fallen, and that her prolonged absence 
had given her friends serious anxiety. 

In the cottage-porch she met her aunt, 
cloaked and hooded, and carrying a lantern, 
by whose light she could see that her face 
looked pale and startled. “Oh, my dear!” 
cried the little lady, rushing at her niece, “ I 
am so thankful to see you. We have been 


in the greatest anxiety. Charles has gone to 
look for you under the cliffs. Iwas just going 
tothe Rectory. What have you done? Where 
have you been? Why did you stay out so 


long? Charlie tells me you left the Castle 
with the Willoughbys, and the coachman had 
orders to take you on.” 

“ That is perfectly true ; but I left the car- 
riage at the Rectory. I wanted to walk 
through the valley. Everybody wanted to 
help me, and escort me, and look after me, 
but I would be independent. You don’t 
mean to say that I have been e 

“You have taken two hours and a half to 
walk from the Rectory. It is now half-past 
nine,” said Rosina. 

“ Half-past nine! Impossible! Where has 
the time gone? You must be dreaming, 
auntie.” 

‘*My dear, look at my watch. - There it is 
in black and white.” She tried, through the 
semi-darkness, to peer into her niece’s face. 
“ Are you sure nothing is wrong?” she said. 
“ Has anything—I mean has any one—oh, I 
don’t know what I mean!” 

“No, I don’t think you do, auntie. But I 
assure you nothing has happened—nothing, 
so far as I know, is likely to happen. I 
walked through the valley, and the darkness 
bewitched .me, and I forgot about the time, 
and about everything else. So if I behave 
like a water-witch or wind-gnome, or any 
other impossible creature, you must not be 





surprised. And, auntie” (stopping and put- 
ting her hands on Rosina’s shoulders), ‘* you 
must promise me not to behave in this way 
again ; not to be frightened, I mean, and send 
people here and there looking for me when I 
don’t come in at the proper time. Lift up 
your light and look into my face. Do-I not 
look happy ?” 

“You have a strange look, dear. I don’t 
think I quite understand you; but I will do 
as you say. You shall come and go as you 
like. No one shall interfere with you.” 

“ Thank you,” said the young girl gently. 
“ And I, on my side will promise not to make 
you uneasy if I can possibly help it. And, 
now, had we not better go in and let Marie 
see that I am not drowned ?” 

But Marie, all whose life was a dreamland, 
in which the limits of time were often lost, 
had not shared Rosina’s anxiety. ‘I was 
sure you would come back soon. I told them 
so,” she said when Cecilia asked her if she had 
wondered at her long absence. 

“Then you were the most sensible of them 
all,” said the young American, kissing her; 
“and I shall know where to go when I want 
a friend who will have confidence in me.” 

Then she began to give them an account 
of the rehearsal. “It went off in the most 
charming way,” she said, “ and Alice Hillyard 
was as pleased as any child who has been 
given a satisfactory toy. Her face was a per- 
fect study. Every one was there—even Mr. 
Willoughby ; and just think of his leaving his 
study for a concert !” 

“* Was Mr. Willoughby there? Oh, how 
glad I am!” cried Rosina with rapture. ‘“ He 
must feel in pretty good health and spirits or 
he could never have done such a thing. And 
was he talking to people? Did he seem at 
his ease?” 

“T have never seen Mr. Willoughby any- 
thing but at his ease,” said Cecilia. “He 
was talking to the Renshawes—you may be 
sure they found seats near him; and a new 
visitor at the castle, an interesting young man 
with a thoughtful face, seemed to like his 
conversation.” 

“Well, that is not wonderful. Mr. Wil- 
loughby talks as admirably as he preaches,” 
said Rosina. “Is the new visitor a dis- 
tinguished man ?” 

‘Not yet, I believe; but he means to be, 
Mrs, Hillyard told me all about him. I think,” 
said Cecilia, with an amused smile, “she 
would like to bring him and me together; 
but Mr. Arnold Greatorex is far more inter- 
ested in Anna Willoughby than he is in me. 
I never saw anything like his eyes when she 
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was singing. An American would have been 
ashamed to look at a young girl so, just as if 
he wanted to see her through and through. 
It was fortunate she did not notice him, or 
our song would have been spoiled. Why, 
auntie, how you look! Do you know any- 
thing about Mr. Arnold Greatorex ?” 

“‘T think I have heard the name before,” 
faltered Rosina. “It is rather uncommon ; 
is it not?” 

“Yes; but I should not call it alarming.” 

“Alarming! My dear child, what notions 
you have! You say he looked at Anna?” 

“Ts it that which frightens you? But I 
really think he meant no harm. Perhaps it 
was a case of love at first sight.” 

“Ah! well, it does not much matter. 
Anna’s parents will take care of her,” said 
Rosina with a sigh. 

“But why do you'sigh? Is Anna in any 
danger ? or have you heard that Mr. Arnold 
Greatorex P 

“Hark!” interrupted Marie; “there are 
footsteps outside. Some one is coming.” 
She had risen from her seat, and stood lean- 
ing forward, with an anxious, listening look 
on her pale face. “ Some one is in trouble,” 
she cried. “I know it—go and see.” 

Cecilia and her aunt glanced one at the 


other, and then Rosina sprang up and went 
out hurriedly. There was an interval of a 
few minutes, during which Marie still looked 
troubled and eager, while over Cecilia, who 
dared not leave her, there crept a dull sense 
of foreboding. But nothing happened. 
They heard Rosina’s voice in the passage. 


“Tt is only Charlie.” And presently the two 
came in together, and when the musician had 
expressed his satisfaction in finding Miss 
Avery safe at home, and Cecilia had thanked 
him for going in search of her, begging him 
at the same time never to do such a thing 
again, he sat down in a dark corner of the 
little room, and tried to talk of ordinary sub- 
jects—the weather, the people at the rehearsal, 
Anna Willoughby’s voice, the success of their 
“‘ Spring Song ;” but the talk was halting; they 
felt that he was speaking with effort, and it 
was a relief to every one in the room when 
he got up and said that he ought not to keep 
them any longer. He had said good night 
and reached the door of the parlour when, 
as if a thought had suddenly struck him, he 
turned round and said to Cecilia— 

“TI am very anxious to speak to you alone. 
I thought I might have met you to-night; 
but it is too late now. May I meet you to- 
morrow ?” 

“Certainly,” answered Cecilia with her 





brightest smile, “I shall be on the’ shore 
before breakfast if it is fine.” 

He looked at her for one moment fixedly, 
It struck her that his face was whiter than 
usual, and that his eyes were wild and wan. 
dering ; but she had not the faintest suspicion 
of the state of his feelings as regarded: herself, 
Believing that he was in love with Anna, and 
had not been able to have an opportunity of : 
speaking to her, thinking it also not unlikely 
that he had met with some sort of a rebuff at 
the Rectory, she could understand both: his 
wild looks and his: strange request. He 
wished to consult her. That was most natu- 
ral, and perfectly right, and she would help 
him if she could. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE YOUNG MUSICIAN’S 
DREAM, 


Ir was a dull blustering morning, and 
Cecilia, whom the excitement of the previous 
day and the fatigue of a restless night had 
exhausted, found it very difficult to rouse 
herself. She was, in fact, later than usual in 
starting for her walk, and the musician had 
been pacing the strip of shore in front of the 
cottage for half an hour before she came 
down the hill. He looked so excited when 
she first saw him that she felt bound to ex 
postulate ; but she could little have imagined 
what effect her quiet, reasonable tone would 
have upon him. Ever since Mrs. Hillyard, 
with good, but most mistaken intentions, had 
hinted that there was no need for him to 
despair of winning the object that was dearest 
to his heart, the poor young fellow had been 
living in paradise. It never occurred to him 
for a moment .to suspect that they might have 
been playing at cross-purposes, and knowing 
the intimacy that existed between the cottage 
and the castle, believing also that ladies who 
meet frequently are apt to be confidential 
one with the other, it is not surprising that 
he should build out of Alice’s few vague 
words a magnificent edifice of hope. Cecilia's 
manner on‘the two or three occasions when 
they met each other since, and especially on 
the afternoon of the rehearsal, confirmed him 
in his belief that her friend had not spoken 
without reason, and now he only sought an 
occasion for declaring himself. That night 
he thought it had come. 

Charlie was not anxious, as Rosina was, 
when Cecilia failed to appear in the cottage at 
the right time. It was natural, very natural. 
He, too; since these new feelings began to stir 
within him, had felt impatient of roofs and 
curtained rooms. It was only in the open alr, 
under the sunshine, or pulling out to sea on 
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these starry nights, that he seemed to find 
room to breathe. That it should be thus with 
her proved the sympathy that existed between 
them. When he took his lantern, and made 
for the path that led under the cliffs, and 
close by the sea, Williarason was judging 
Cecilia by himself ; all day he had been long- 
ing for this silence and solitude, and, in her 
deep eyes, he had read this longing too. She 
was tired, as he was, of the world, with its 
littlenesses and its follies. She too desired 
to live a life apart, and if religion, or if art, 
or if philosophy were to be the animating 
spirit of their retreat, what matter, so that it 
was a retreat—a solitude, in which great ideas, 
and beautiful thoughts, and those dreams 
that embrace the universe, should have room 
to grow? 

So, in the darkness, looking, listening, 
stopping now and then to cast the light of 
his lantern into some dark angle of the cliff, 
Williamson went on his way, spinning out his 
delicious dream. But wheh, having walked 
two or three miles along the coast, he came 
to the point known as Morte Bay, where the 
path loses itself amongst a mass of boulders, 
difficult enough to pioneer one’s self through 
in the day-time and dangerous at night, and 
was forced to confess either that he had 
passed Cecilia on the way, which, of course, 
would have been impossible, for if he had 
not seen her, he would surely have felt her 
presence, or else that he had been building 
his airy castle on a false foundation, that she 
had not his desire for solitude, Williamson 
fell from the height of rapture to a measure- 
less, deep despair. Cecilia’s serenity of 
manner at the cottage did not reassure him, 
and when he asked her to meet him on the 
shore, his principal motive was a dull desire 
to end at once the torture of suspense. 

Now Miss Avery, who was apt at reading 
faces, and who, as we know, had a pretty 
wide experience as to how men look and act 
at the sentimental stage of their history, sus- 
pected how the case stood with him; only, 
unfortunately, where her own image should 
have been, she inserted that of her friend. 

Thus she at once took a calm, elder-sisterly 
tone with the distracted young fellow. She 
scolded him for looking so excited, begged 
him to be reasonable, assured him that, in 
her opinion, his case was not so desperate as 
it seemed, and frankly offered him her sym- 
pathy and help. 

It is almost impossible to depict the effect 
of these words upon Williamson. He looked 
like a man in a dream. But his bewilder- 
ment did not trouble Cecilia. It was an 





Englishman’s way. He could not imagine, 
probably, how a young girl could speak so 
frankly to a young man, and especially on 
such an intimate subject. He would have 
taken half an hour in allowing her to observe 
that he felt confidential, and another half- 
hour in indicating what turn his confidence 
might take, and in all likelihood their oppor- 
tunity would be wasted in the mere effort of 
coming to the point, an effort which would 
have to be repeated on a next occasion. 
Having taken his education in hand, she 
could not allow him so to dissipate his 
energies, and she answered his look of sur- 
prise by one of her most charming smiles. 
“Tam afraid I am talking in too prosaic a 
way to please you,” she said; “but you 
must remember that I am not English. We 
Americans are practical, and we never beat 
about the bush. We know what we want, 
and we try for it, and if we have anything to 
say, we say it right out. I really think that 
is the best plan. Don’t you agree with me?” 

Her colour rose a little; he was looking 
at her in such a strange way. Surely—surely 
he was not coxcomb enough to make any 
mistake about her feelings? “Ah! well,” 
she went on, since he continued silent, * you 
need not answer me unless you like. Diffe- 
rent people have different ways of thinking, 
and perhaps I should have waited for you to 
tell your story in your own way. I thought 
I would help you, that is all. If you do not 
wish for my advice we may as well go back. 
It is nota very fascinating morning.” .And 
she was about to turn ; but he stopped her. 

“ Miss Avery,” he said, in a choked voice, 
“ will you listen to me?” 

““Of course I will,” she answered, for she 
mistook him still. ‘I came out to listen to 
you. Don’t you know that?” 

“I don’t know what I know,” he cried out 
desperately. “I know nothing. I am all at 
sea.” 

** Well, if you were to try to be reasonable, 
I might help you to find out,” she said with 
a smile that almost maddened him. “ Come, 
you are taking things very foolishly. If you 
don’t show me presently that you can have a 
little control over yourself I shall be sorry I 
ever undertook to be your friend. Clear 
away the cobwebs from your brain, Mr. Wil- 
liamson, and talk about your own affairs 
as if they were somebody else’s. Is that very 
hard advice?” asked the girl, smiling; then, 
as he did not seem able to answer, she 
answered herself. “ A short time ago I should 
have thought it too hard for any one to 
follow. But Aunt Westacott and Mr. 
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Willoughby have been teaching me that we 
can’t possibly see all round.us if we are shut 
up in anarrow room. What I mean is that 
we must get away from ourselves, if we want 
to see things in their right proportions.” 

And there she paused, looking away over 
the sea. She was thinking how narrow and 
exclusive a feeling this passionate love was 
said to be, and wondering how far she her- 
self would be able to practise the theories 
she preached to others. To the unhappy 
musician, whose theories we know, her words 
were as strange as the metaphysics of the 
schools. He had a desperate feeling that he 
must undeceive her at once ; her every word, 
her every look, made it more impossible for 
him to tell her with what object he had 
sought this meeting ; and yet, if he should 
be wrong! He did as most would do under 
such circumstances: he temporized. By 
prolonging their conversation he could find 
out whether she was really so indifferent as 
she appeared to be, or whether, as he began 
wildly to hope, this was her American way of 
encouraging him to speak his mind. So he 
said, with some diffidence, that he did not 
quite understand her. How was he to speak 
calmly when his mind was in a tumult ? Was 
it possible for him, or any one else, to look 
at the world from any other platform but 
that which the Creator had given? 

If we could, but once in our lives, see 
through the eyes of others, feel with their 
hearts, understand with their minds—ah! 
then, how different it would be! But nature 
had not willed it so. Destiny had decreed 
that we should live and move in solitude. 
The sound of his own voice, the fervent 
emission of these thoughts, which, poor 
fellow, he believed to be new, and the grave 
silence of Cecilia, who had expected some 
such prelude as this, encouraged him, and 
he waxed more eloquent. He went on to 
speak of that one and only means by which 
the human spirit, trembling in its icy solitude, 
nay, shuddering at times on the brink of 
nothingness, can realise itself. 

“We must love,” he cried, throwing out 
his hands as if passionately appealing to earth 
and sky. “We must love; we must be 
loved ; that is the secret of our spiritual life, 
God has willed it; our nature craves for it. 
Love is the harmony in which the discords of 
life melt away and are forgotten. We under- 
stand nothing. ‘The world is a maze. People 
suffer ; children and good women die; we 
are sick, sorrowful, impatient, despairing. 
We ask to die too—to die, and never to rise 
again. Then love arises, like a star in the 





darkness, and in its light we can hope and 
trust, and look forward. But”—he tumed 
and looked at her piteously—“ it must bea 
mutual love. Miss Avery, be kind! If my 
feelings have betrayed me into imprudent 
words ; if- ig 

He stopped short, for she was looking at 
him in the most bewildered way. The quasi- 
philosophy, the passionate exordium to love, 
the fervent words, the histrionic gestures, all 
these she could understand. But why should 
he appeal to 4er in this way? For a single 
moment her courage deserted her. Eve 
particle of colour fled from her face. She 
stood astonished and speechless, looking back 
to him like one fascinated bya spell. He 
implored her to speak. “I have taken you 
by surprise,” he said. “I will not press you, 
but give me leave to hope.” 

In that moment Cecilia’s swift imagination 
had taken everything in, and she was blam- 
ing herself bitterly for her blindness and per- 
versity. Her fist impulse was to bid him 
leave her, and to return home as quickly as 
she could ; but reflecting that, having allowed 
him to say so much, she was bound. to make 
everything clear to him, she lifted up her 
downcast face, and looked at him sorrow- 
fully. 

“Mr. Williamson,” she said, “I am afraid 
you.and I have been playing at cross-pur- 
poses. What do you mean by asking me to 
give you leave to hope?” 

‘What should I mean but that I love 
you?” He held out his hand; but she did 
not see it, for her eyes were blinded with 
tears. 

** Love me?” she faltered. “ It cannot be. 
Mr. Williamson, for pity say I have heard 
wrongly. I would give anything, anything, 
that this should not be. Look into your 
heart. It is a freak, a fancy, a foolish idea 
that came to yousuddenly. Oh! youshould 
not have given way to it. But it is not true. 
I will not believe it,” cried the girl des- 
perately. He continued to look at her, and 
there was in his face a dumb sorrow that went 
to her heart, and, choking down her tears, 
she went on. “ You think you love me to- 
day, but to-morrow you will find out your 
mistake and be sorry for having made it. 
Mr. Williamson, I will give you my hand; 
but on one condition. What you have just 
said shall be forgotten. I will riever speak 
of it, neither will you. We must try not even 
to think of it. We shall be, as we have been, 
friends and comrades, nothing more. Are 
we agreed ?” 

“ How can I agree to the death of all my 
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hopes?” asked the young man sadly. He 
wondered at himself for his calmness ; but 
such a sensation often accompanies moments 
of crushing defeat. The storm may, and, in 
all probability, will come; we are tacitly 
conscious of a brooding electricity in the air. 
But, for the time that now is, an awful tran- 
quility holds earth and heaven spell-bound. 

“Your hopes!” burst out Cecilia; “but I 
thought you had a number of ‘hopes. Who 
told me that he was living in solitude, and 
giving his heart to study that some day he 
might be a voice to his generation? Is that 
not a hope? And art, you said, was your 
companion, your friend, your aim; you 
wanted nothing more than to make yourself 
worthy of it. Is not that a hope? And 
every day you would see more in nature, you 
would hear a deeper harmony in the voices 
of sea and earth, until at last the beauty that 
is in the world should enter into and become 
part of you. Are these only dreams of my 
own, or are they your thoughts which I have 
remembered? And yet you say that your 
hopes are dead. Oh!” cried the girl, her 
trembling lips parting in a smile, “ you should 
not exaggerate so—you know you are wrong.” 
And she looked at him earnestly. 

He had scarcely so much as taken in 
the sense of her words. She was speaking 
with a certain exaltation; she was by his 


side ; she was looking into his face, and he 
could not—he could not—believe that she 


was perfectly ‘indifferent to him. 
care for me a little,” he began feebly 

“But I care for you very much,” she an- 
swered, her face flushing, “ only it is not in the 
way you wish. I could not. It is impossible.” 

“Impossible!” he echoed the word; he 
repeated it. “Impossible! Impossible !” 
It rang in his ears like a death-knell ; he 
seemed to see it written up before him in 
letters of fire. 

“Yes, yes,” she said, trying to rouse him, 
for there was an expression in his face which 
startled her. ‘But because one thing you 
wish is impossible, that does not mean that 
you are bound to be unhappy for ever. Mr. 
Williamson,” said the girl very gently, “I 
know you will not be unhappy. You are not 
' like the miserable people who have nothing to 
take them out of themselves. You will for- 
get, or, if you do not forget, if this trouble 
becomes part of your spiritual life,.is it not 
possible that it may be made richer and 
better? It isa theory of mine,” she went on, 
alittle breathlessly, “that those who speak 
to the world must know in themselves its 
sufferings as well as its joys. How can we 
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speak of what is strange to us? But the 
noblest songs, and the tragedies, and the 
poems, that are repeated by everybody : they 
are all, I think, born of sorrow.” 

She turned away her face, for he was look- 
ing at her so searchingly, as if he could read 
what was in her heart ; and she could not, 
at this moment bear that any one should 
know she hada secret. But Williamson was 
too full of his own despair to be able to read 
another heart with sympathy, and from her 
vivid colour, her voice vibrating with emo- 
tion, and her averted face, he drew food for 
his desperate hope. 

“T shall not give up,” he said sullenly, 
“for I believe you are speaking against your 
own convictions.” 

She drew back in displeasure. 
carrying matters too far. 

“ You think,” he went on, ‘that you can 
live alone; you have an ambition. But I 
tell you, I who know : 

“Mr. Williamson,” interrupted the young 
girl calmly, but sadly, “I think it would be 
much better for you to tell me no more. You 
will say what you will be sorry for. I might 
do the same. Let us bid one another good- 
bye now.” 

“T will leave you now. But——’ 

“You will leave me now, and if you are, as 
I believe, a gentleman, you will not mention 
this subject again.” As she spoke, she held 
out her hand. ‘ Good-bye,” she said, with a 
smile. “I know you will come to a better 
mind soon.” 

“ Shall I?” he asked sullenly, keeping by 
her side. ‘ But I think what is best is to 
have no mind at all. I will go for old 
Robert’s boat. I will put out to sea, and if, 
as I hope, a storm comes to-day , 

“ Robert Gill’s boat will weather it,” said 
Cecilia mildly. 

“ What ! with a desperate man at its helm?” 
he asked ; but she would not listen to him. 
She had never cared for melodrama, and she 
knew old Robert wotild not send out his 
sailing-boat on such a morning without a 
sailor to manage it. 


This was 


? 


CHAPTER XXII.—MRS. WILLOUGHBY’S 
PERPLEXITIES. 


Wuat wasthe matter with everything? Mrs. 
Willoughby, since her return from London, 
had asked this question several times, both 
of herself and of the world generally : but she 
had reached no satisfactory conclusion. Up 
to that time it had been her pride that every 
member of her household, from her husband 
to the youngest servant, worked together har- 
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moniously, helping each other, and presenting 
to the world outside a pretty picture of family 
concord. “I never command,” she would 
say to her friends; “but my wishes are 
always carried out.” And the fact was, that 
no one in the house appeared to desire any- 
thing that she could not conscientiously 
sanction. Of course this was the fruit of 
good management, and Mrs. Willoughby 
would have been more than human had she 
not felt at times that warm glow of self- 
appreciation and general complacency, which, 
while it lasts, makes the world so pleasant a 
place. But since her short absence from 
home all this was changed. The uncomfort- 
able rumours about Anna, and the young 
girl’s extraordinary manner of taking the 
gentle rebuke and warning which, after some 
consideration, Mrs. Willoughby had thought 
it right to give her, formed the first trouble. 
But Anna, if not convinced, was at least put 
down and her mother soon felt easy about 
her. ‘Then came difficulties with the servants. 
They had been allowed too much of their 
own way, the mistress of the Rectory said : 
certainly they were not so submissive as they 
had been: one even ventured upon an 
impertinent answer, and although prompt 
warning punished the audacity, Mrs. Wil- 
loughby was justified in feeling that a very 
bad precedent had been set. Besides 
there was something peculiar, even a little 
puzzling, in the form the impertinence took. 
The clergyman’s wife, who prided herself on 
her power of self-control (I believe she had 
a programme of things to be thought out for 
every day of the week) was vexed with herself 
that she could not completely, and at once, 
banish the memory of the impertinence. 
Perhaps it linked itself with looks and tones 
and ‘half-words, which she had caught, or 
fancied she had caught, from others—stray 
indications that made her fear a decrease of 
the respect felt by the neighbourhood for the 
family at the Rectory. In any case it 
haunted her. 

She had another perplexity. Colonel 
Marks, who was no favourite of the Rector’s, 
had begun to hang about the Rectory ina 
very marked way. To Mrs. Willoughby, who 
was a clever woman, the little warrior, with 
his stale military stories, his mild jests, and 
his innocent enthusiasms about rabbits, and 
squirrels, and singing birds, was an intolerable 
bore, and she found it very difficult to be 
polite to him, But she had girls of a mar- 
riageable age, and she lived in the country, 
where there could be little hope of seeing 
much society, and Colonel Marks, though he 





was no longer so very young, had many 
other advantages. He had seen the world 
and he had settled down, and he had a good 
position, and a fair income. If one of: the 
girls—Jane, perhaps, as she was the most 
sedate—took a fancy to him, and he to her 
it might be a good thing for both. When 
beholding as mothers will “the coming event 
cast its shadow before,” Mrs. Willoughby 
thought it her wifely duty to acquaint the 
Rector with her suspicions, she was met in 
the strangest way. At first he expressed 
surprise that she should have any such 
suspicion at all ; he was inclined, in fact (and 
this was a novel manifestation of feeling), to 
bealittlecontemptuous. Colonel Marks, a man 
nearly as old as he was himself, thinking of 
one of the girls! It was absurd. His wife 
had been making a mistake. But when, by 
quotation of sundry precedents, she had con- 
vinced him that the idea of a young girl 
marrying a man of middle age was one which 
had occurred to other people besides herself, 
he changed his ground, and begged her with 
an earnestness, which to her was mysteriously 
superlative, not to think of any such thing 
as marriage for the girls. “They are young,” 
he said, “and for the moment at least they 
are happy and occupied. Let them remain 
as they are.” 

Their mother pleaded for them. “ They 
cannot always remain as they are,” she said, 
“Girls will look for something more than 
their childhood’s home can give. I love 
them as well as you, Richard ; but I should 
think it selfish even to wish to keep them with 
me for ever.” 

“Who spoke about for ever?” asked the 
Rector. “Idid not certainly. I know that 
life brings changes that are inevitable. But 
I have reasons for wishing that, for the next 
few months at least, no change should come 
into our family-life. I hope you will help 
me.” 

“TI cannot see how it is possible to help 
you. Months in the life of a girl may mean 
everything, and men will not be put down 
and taken up again at parents’ fancy.” 

The Rector sighed heavily ; but he made 
no further remark. He was only too well 
aware of the justice of his wife’s arguments. 
He might wish the course of things to stop 
for a few months; but he knew this could 
not be. «Life marches on: events come and 
go we must act or we must refrain from 
acting: there is no middle course possible. 
The Rector, who, like many contemplative 
men, was averse to sudden decisions, let his 
wife take her own way, and continued to hope 
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for the best. She felt, however, a little dis- 
satisfied. There had never before been a 
time when her husband had questioned the 
wisdom of her proceedings, and although her 
consciousness of superiority fortified her, she 
preferred that his judgment should heartily 
coincide with hers. 

A few days later there was another diver- 
gence of opinion between them. 

Partly on account of Cecilia’s advice, and 
partly because he really wanted a light which 
neither the worship of Art, nor Natural 
Religion, so-called—a religion which loses 
itself in vague admirations—could yield, 
Charles Williamson had taken to attending 
regularly at Roseleigh Church. A remarkable 
series of sermons was being preached at the 
time, and, curiously enough, they touched 
upon some of the points that had been per- 
plexing him. They were not, however, 
sufficiently explicit for his need, and to his 
judgment they failed in argumentative power. 
Béing a fairly keen dialectician, he believed 


that, given a free field and no favour, he | 


could confute most of the theorems, which in 
Mr. Willoughby’s sermons seemed to be 
taken for granted. It was not, however, 
with any wish for discussion, as discussion, 
that he, one day, introduced himself to the 
Rector, and asked to be allowed to talk over 


some points of interest in his late sermons; 
for the beauty of Christianity, as illustrated 
by Rosina’s life and Paul Merton’s ideas, had 
moved him, and he longed to be intellectually 


convinced of its truth. This was at once 
evident to Mr. Willoughby, and he gladly 
welcomed a discussion. The two met out of 
doors. They took long brisk walks along 
the shore and across the moors in company, 
and while the younger man found the elder 
a much keener logician than he had imagined, 
his ardent mind, passionate love of beauty, 
and openness to conviction made him a 
most interesting disciple. They came soon 
to love each: other as father and son, or 
pupil and master, the one leading, the other, 
for the first time in his life, condescending 
to be led, and the association resulted in 
pleasure and comfort to both. Mr. Wil- 
loughby was often taken out of himself and 
beguiled into forgetfulness of his haunting 
care by a talk with Williamson, or a little 
spell of music in his rooms ; while but for the 
Rector’s friendly companionship, and the 
incitement to plain living and high thinking 
which it brought, one can scarcely venture to 
imagine into what abyss of despairing cyni- 
cism Cecilia’s rejection might have plunged 
the musician. 





He did not confide his sorrows to Mr. 
Willoughby, for there are sorrows of which 
men donot like to speak, but when, a fewdays 
after the interview we have given, the Rector, 
who had not seen his young friend for some 
time, called at his lodgings, he saw at once 
that some trouble had touched him, Think- 
ing that his lonely life might have something 
to do with his depression, he gave him a most 
cordial invitation to the Rectory. ‘Come 
at‘any time,” he said, “‘ we shall be delighted 
to see you. if my wife and the girls are busy, 
there is the study. You can look over my 
library, which is pretty extensive, or you can 
jot down your ideas, to tell me later. My 
window is the most wonderful thinking 
station anywhere. I often feel that I am 
selfish in keeping it to myself. But you shall 
share it if you will, and if I am at work, never 
mind. ‘To see you to and fro will help and 
not hinder me, What do you say?” 

“‘T say you are the kindest and best friend 
in the world, and that it is a pity you have 
not a grown-up son of your own to enjoy all 
these advantages.” 

There came ‘a somewhat singular expres- 
sion over the Rector’s face, as the young man 
spoke: but he answered cordially, “ Very well 
then! I may rely upon you.” 

When, on his return home that day, he told 
his wife of the invitation he had given, she 
showed some annoyance. “I do wish you 
would ask me before you do these things,” she 
said. ‘“ Young Williamson is the last person 
whom I should like to see much about 
here.” 

“But why?” asked the puzzled Rector. 
“Do you know anything against him ?” 

“1 know that he is idle, and that his views 
are unsound.” 

“ But neither his views nor his idleness 
need contaminate us,” said Mr. Willoughby, 
smiling, “and why not set about to cure 
him?” 

“Oh! I have quite enough on my hands 
without taking up anything new,” answered 
the Rector’s wife. “ And the reformation of 
a young man! No, thank you. But really, 
Richard, I think you ought never to have had 
girls, Can’t you see that if a handsome, idle 
young man is constantly hanging about the 
place, I shall have to be always on duty? 
And how is that possible, with all I have to 
do?” 

“T don’t think it wili be at all necessary,” 
said the Rector quietly, and Mrs. Willoughby 
knew that her protest had failed. So here 
was another source of annoyance. 

And the worst of it was that Williamson, 
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who had been very wretched since his inter- 
view with Cecilia, and who did not know 
what he might be tempted to do if he were 
constantly alone, as he had been, took the 
Rector at his word. He became, presently, 
a familiar figure at the Rectory. No coldness 
of manner, on the part of Mrs. Willoughby, 
repressed him. He walked about as if the 
place belonged to him. He ran up to the 
study without so much as asking if anyone 
was in; he carried off the Rector for long 
walks ; he dropped in after dinner with his 
violin; he might have been a son of the 
house for the confidence with which the head 
of the house treated him. At first Mrs. 
Willoughby was watchful ; but as she was too 
conscientious to give up her important duties 
—visiting the schools and presiding at 
mothers’ meetings, and distributing church- 
alms—and as Jane had little affairs of her 
own to attend to, Anna was often the only 
lady at home in the afternoon. Since she 
had left the school-room she had been accus- 
tomed to spend many hours in her father’s 
study. Her love for him partook of the 
nature of hero-worship. Merely to be in his 
presence, merely to know that, if she looked 
up from her book, she would see his grave, 
kind face, or meet, at rare intervals, his quiet 
smile, was a delight to Anna, and as she was 
a retiring little creature, who did not speak 
unless a question was addressed to her, she 
was never in his way. 

We know of the new, disturbing emotion 
that had ruffled the still waters of Anna’s life. 
We know of the resolution she had formed 
when, thrcugh Cecilia’s words, the way into 
a higher, purer life of love than any she had 
dreamed of, seemed to be offered to her. 
We can imagine then how great was her 
silent rejoicing over Williamson’s friendship 
for her father. There was no other person 
in the wide world, whose constant presence 
in the little room which had been specially 
her father’s and her own, Anna would not 
have looked upon as an intrusion ; him she 
welcomed with all her heart. 

Seated on the crimson-cushioned window- 
seat, and half-hidden by the curtains, she 
watched him to and fro. She did not speak, 
and Williamson, who supposed she had been 
trained to this silence, treated it with respect. 
To an onlooker they would have seemed 
like members of the same family, they were 
sO unceremonious one with the other. A 
smile would pass between them at his 
entrance, and then he would take down from 
the shelves the book he was reading, and she 
would let her eyes drop upon her needlework, 





and each would seem to be unconscious of 
the other’s presence. 

The year was, in the meantime, advancing; 
a winter of unusual severity had set in; and 
rain, and wind, and storm, made the river. 
valley, which was the ordinary route between 
the two-storied house without stairs and the 
Rectory, almost impassable. Mrs. Hillyard 
was not able to fly about the country as she 
had done, and, after the concert, which went 
off successfully, she was not seen so much at 
Roseleigh. Arnold Greatorex was at the 
Castle still, and he continued to show curio- 
sity about the country and its inhabitants; 
but he had disappointed his hostess by the 
generality of his attentions. He did not 
appear anxious to fall in love with anybody, 
and Alice had determined to put off the 
settlement of Cecilia’s affairs until the spring, 
when she hoped to be able to carry her off to 
London. 

The personages in our story did not meet 
so frequently as they had done in the summer 
and autumn days. Cecilia continued to pa 
frequent visits to the Manor House, whither 
Marie and Lily had returned, and occasionally 
she and Rosina spent a night there, and 
sometimes Miss Westacott had a letter from 
Mr. Merton, asking for news of his home, 
and giving a few particulars about the work 
he was doing in London, but he himself, 
to the old maid’s great disappointment, 
remained away. “ He’s an_ enthusiast,” 
Cecilia said one day. ‘“ He can think of 
nothing but his work, and those are the 
people who move the world.” 

But Rosina shook her head, and looked 
despondent. ‘There is some other reason,” 
she said. ‘I am certain there is some other 
reason. I am very much afraid he is 
unhappy.” 

After such a discussion Cecilia would go 
about for days with a sore spot in her heart. 
Paul’s sorrowful face would haunt her. She 
would think and think of all that had hap- 
pened, of all that might have happened, and 
her brain would grow dizzy and tired with 


conjecture. She was troubled also about: 


Williamson, who had not come to the cottage 
since their interview on the shore. For 
Anna’s sake she did not wish to lose him as 
a friend, and she thought that, if they could 
meet now and then in a natural manner, he 
would be more likely to be cured of his 
foolish love, than if he kept away from her 
and brooded over it. 

One day in the middle of December, when 
there was a lull in the driving storms that had 
made long walks impossible, when the sun 
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shone brilliantly and the air was crisp and 
clear, she determined to walk over to Coombe 
Castle and ask Mrs. Hillyard if she had seen 
anything of the musician. 

“Don’t be anxious about me if I am late,” 
’ she said to her aunt. “ Alice will most likely 
send me home, and I shall have to wait her 
time.” 

She started immediately after lunch, and 
walked briskly. The Rectory lay on her way, 
the fence which shut in its grounds skirting 
a portion of the cliff-path, which was the 
shortest road to Coombe. Here she heard 
a voice calling her, and, looking in, saw Anna 
running through the small pine-wood that 
sheltered the lawn. 

“ Come round to the gate and I will meet 
you,” she said. “I should like a walk 
this bright afternoon.” 

“But I am going all the way to Coombe 
Castle,” answered Cecilia. 

“If you can wait until I tell father I will 
come with you,” said the young girl joyously. 

This was speedily done, and Cecilia had 
barely waited two minutes at the gate before 
Anna joined her. 

“Tsaw you from father’s study window,” 
she said, as they went on together, “and I 
ran down as fast as I could. All these 
stormy days I have been craving for a sight 
of you. What have you been doing with 
yourself, Cecilia ?” 

“Nothing particular,” answered Cecilia, 
smiling. “I think my principal employ- 
ments have been watching the sea and mak- 
ing Aunt Westacott talk.” 

“Has she told you any of her wonderful 
stories, and have you come to feel like her 
about the storms ?” 

“Not quite. I think one must be very 
free from self to feel as she does. But I am 
learning,” said Cecilia with an odd little 
smile, that made Anna feel inclined to cry. 
“But tell me what you have been doing,” 
she went on brightly. ‘Have you worked 
up any more duets ; are we to have another 
practice soon? And Mr. Williamson and 
Cotonel Marks, how have they been behav- 
ing? Will there be a duel do you think, 
or have they decided on a truce? I hear 
nothing, you know, in this stormy weather. 
I believe if the village of Roseleigh was swept 
into the sea Aunt Westacott and I would be 
none the wiser.” 

“ But you used to have visitors. 
one come to see you now?” 

“No one, not even Miss Renshawe.” 

“ And do you find it very dull—very lonely, 
I mean?” asked Anna, whose colour had 
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risen, and whose eyes were fixed upon the 
ground, 

“No, I don’t think so. I think I rather 
like it. Seclusion, you know, is one of the 
best tonics in the world for the imagination, 
and I am trying to strengthen mine.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. To be alone is all 
very well for a time ; but you could not live 
alone. You would be miserable.” 

“ How do you know that, Anna?” 

“T am sure of it. I feel it.” 

“You are judging me by yourself.” 

“ No, no, you must not think so.” Anna’s 
voice was strained and eager, and her eyes 
were glistening with tears, ‘“ Indeed,” she 
cried, “ I am not so foolish as I made myself 
out the otherday. Iwas excited. I did not 
quite know what I was saying. Other people 
had put ideas into my head which had no 
right there. You will believe me, Cecilia, 
won't you? I really meant nothing.” 

“‘T don’t know quite what you mean now, 
dear,” said Cecilia, who was surprised by this 
extraordinary excitement. “ But I thought,” 
she added kindly, “ that we quite understood 
one another.” 

“Yes; but I did not know then what I 
know now—that is, I mean—oh! how foolish 
Iam! I am telling you the wrong way. We 
will not speak of my affairs at all. I amas 
happy as I can be. I want no other com- 
panion but my dear father. But you—you, 
Cecilia, I should so like to see you happy, 
and you know you could not be happy alone.” 

“T know nothing, my dear, unreasonable 
little Anna, except that you are puzzling me 
inexpressibly. What do you mean?” 

“ Can’t you guess? I don’t know how to 
tell you, or whether I ought to tell you at all, 
and yet, if any harm should come of my let- 
ting ‘you believe what was quite wrong, I 
should be unhappy all my life. Cecilia, 
won’t you help me? You are so clever.” 

“ But I haven’t the gift of divination,” said 
the American girl laughing. ‘ What do you 
mean, Anna?” 

Falteringly then, and with downcast eyes, 
Anna retailed her discovery. It was Cecilia, 
not she, whom Charles Williamson loved ; 
and Cecilia must not be angry, for he had 
said nothing ; she had guessed the state of 
his heart. 

“ And I wanted to tell you how much 
wiser he is growing,” said the young girl. 
“He is always with my father, who loves 
him, I believe, like his own son, and he 
never says things to startle people now, and 
he has lost that conceited way of giving his 
opinion, that used to make you laugh. ‘Then 
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he has a sad look sometimes that goes to my 
heart—oh! not in the way you think. I 
must have been a little mad when I talked 
all that nonsense to you on the night of the 
storm,” cried Anna with effusion. “ Please, 
please think no more of it.” 

Through the confusion of these words some 
sense of Anna’s meaning had dawned upon 
Cecilia’s mind, and she stood still on the 
desolate road, and placing her two hands on 
the shoulders of the shrinking girl, looked 
down into her face. 

“ Anna, little Anna,” she said, “ you, put 
me to shame. Then you would give me all 
the happiness and keep nothing for your- 
self!” 

Anna would have protested that she could 
not keep what she had never possessed, but 
she could not. Try as she would it was, in 
vain. She had done her utmost. Clasping 
her hand round her throat to keep down a 
tyrannous passion for tears she turned away 
silently. Then Cecilia spoke. 

“I will tell you the truth most frankly,” 
she said. “I admire Mr. Williamson. I 
might even have cared for him in another 
way, only: There, I need say no more. 
You understand me. I could never, never 
have loved him as you do. And, Anna dear, 
I will say more. I believe in my heart that 


his feeling for me is a mere fancy, from which 
he will soon recover. We must have patience, 
that is what we want, patience and hope and 
confidence; and if we have, I think, with 
God’s help, everything will come right.” 


CHAPTER XXIIIL.—THE BREAKING OF THE 
STORM. 


THE two girls did not go on to the Castle. 
Cecilia had gained her object ; and the day, 
which had begun so brightly, was closing in 
with a threatening of storm. They had been 
so deeply engrossed in their talk that they 
did not notice the change in the weather ; 
but when they turned they saw the little 
village lying dark, but most clearly defined, 
against a heavy pall of blue-black clouds, 
which, rising in masses from the north-east, 
were slowly spreading over the zenith. 

“ There will be snow,” said Anna; “ but I 
hope we shall reach home first.” 

“T rather like a snow-storm, so long as it 
is not too severe,” said Cecilia. “ Ah! there 
are the first flakes. How far are we from 
the Rectory ?” 

“Three miles, I think, by the road; but 
if we cut across the moor we can do ‘it in 
half the time. Shall we try? There is a 
good track the whole way.” y 


“ You know best,” said Cecilia, and draw. 
ing their cloaks about them, and bending 
down their heads to the blast, they struck 6 
from the road along a heavily rutted capt. 
track, which led in a straight line to the 
Rectory. The wind was at first very violent, , 
and it scattered in every direction the light 
snow-flakes, which, gyrating hither and thither, 
rising and falling, and resting nowhere, made 
the air seem full of tiny living creatures. The 
girls were facing the wind, and they fouid 
walking difficult and their rate of progress 
slow. ‘They. were thankful, therefore, when 
the wind dropped, and they were’ able’ to 
move more freely. © But their thankfulnés 
was of short ‘duration, for now the flakes'bf 
snow which fell, and restéd where they féfl, 
grew large and still and silent, and there was 
an awful tranquility in the air and upon the 
earth... At the same moment there came 
creeping up from the north-east’ a~ cold, 
clammy fog that blotted out everything. The 
track the young girls were following, the road 
they had left behind them, the fir-wood that 
formed a belt round the Rectory garden, and 
the déar, homely houses of the’ village—all 
these were gone. They were shut in on evéty 
side by a yellow darkness, against which the 
large snow-flakes, that continued to fall with 
a persistent silence, which was highly ominous, 
looked like irregularly-shaped ‘stars of crystal, 
Both girls felt that their position was dan- 
gerous, but neither said so, for fear of dis- 
couraging the other. Clinging one to the 
other, and exchanging a few words now and 
then to make sure, as Cecilia said laughingly, 
that they were really alive, they plodded on. 
It was not so cold as might lave ‘been ex- 
pected on account of the stillness of the air, 
and the exercise of walking kept their blood 
in circulation, so that at first they did not 
experience any great discomfort. It was 
fortunate also that Cecilia, who always had 
her eyes about her, remembered ‘something 
about the position of the thorn-trees on the 
moor. So long as they could pick their way 
from tree to tree they might be sure that they 
were at least making progress, and not going 
round and round in a circle, as. the young 
American, who was well read in talés ot 
Western adventure, knew they would do if 
they had no landmark whatever. The trees, 
which had become shrouded with the heavily 
falling snow, could still be seen’ at some little 
distance through the fog, and they went on 
hopefully from one white heap to another. 
But .at last, after more than an’ hour’s swift 
walkiig, even this resource failed them. 





‘Either the trees had all been passed—and in 
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this case they would be close on the village, 
which was situated on a rising ground that 
dominated the valley and the moor, or else, 
and this they both feared, the fog had become 
too thick for them to see anything. 

“We ought to see lights by this time, if 
we had come the right way,” said Anna, when 
they had been struggling for some time along 
the open ground. “This darkness is awful, 
it gets deeper and deeper. Cecilia, what 
shall we do?” 

“What we must not do is to get dis- 
heartened,” said the American girl cheerfully. 
«Come, we may be nearer home than we 
think. Lights would not shine far on such 
a night as this.” 

“JT don’t think I can walk much farther. 
My feet are aching so. Couldn’t we sit down 
and rest for a few minutes ?” 

“Rest! no, indeed. Why we should be 
buried in no time, and though they say 
people can live under the snow, I should 
not like to try the experiment in my own 
person. Courage, Anna dear, you must not 
give up. ‘Think of your father.” 

“When they sée the storm they will think 
we stayed at the Castle. They will not even 
come to look for us,” cried poor Anna. 
“Oh, Cecilia, do you think you could live 
all this terrible night out-of-doors?” 

“T am trying not to think of it at all, 
dear,” said Cecilia. 

“Then you are afraid 

“T am trying to think that there is no 
need for fear, that to us it does not much 
matter whether we live or die. We will do 
our best. Ah, yes,” said the girl with a sob 
in her throat, “for the sake of those who love 
us, and whom we love, we will keep awake 
and we will plod on, and we will not—we 
will not lose heart. But if we do everything 
we can, and if we fail———”_ Her voice broke, 
and for one instant she was silent. In that 
brief space there crowded upon her mind 
a myriad gentle visions, children’s faces, 
bright firesides, deep valleys embosomed in 
greenery, murmuring streams, floods of sun- 
shine, swallows darting hither and thither on 
the breeze. Life had never been so interest- 
ing to her before ; God's world had never 
been so beautiful. For one moment an awful 
sickness of heart came over her, and she 
closed her eyes. In the next—ah, what 
new image is this? How strangely, how 
suddenly it has come! the tall, slender form, 
the grave face with its deep eyes that have 
known deep sorrow and its lip$ that have 
learnt to smile and tremble at the sorrows 
and joys of others. With a sigh which was 
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almost a moan, the young girl gazed out into 
the darkness. ‘This too,” she murmured, 
“oh, Paul, Paul!” And then the vision 
changed, and a deep awe fell upon her, for 
the face into which she looked was the face 
of the Crucified, and the voice-that spake as 
never man hath spoken broke in gentle 
accents on her ear: “ You are not forgotten, 
my children. Love is near you. I am in 
the darkness as well as in the light. Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.” 

In a moment the two visions swept by her, 
and then Anna’s voice, taking up her last 
words, recalled her to herself. “If we 
fail ” said the trembling girl, bursting 
into a passion of tears. 

“If we fail, darling,” said Cecilia, whom 
the brief, sweet vision “of the unseen” had 
made strong, “if we fail, we must try to re- 
member that even then we are not left to 
ourselves. How could we be? Your father 
would not leave you to perish if he knew 
that you were here. Must we think that our 
Father in heaven is less tender and good? 
There are other worlds than this—I am sure 
of it, I am sure of it,”-she cried in an ecstasy 
of conviction. “ He is in them all. He is in 
the darkness as well as in the light.’ Death 
may bring us nearer to Him,” she said in a 
hushed voice. 

Anna’s sobs ceased, and again they went 
on; but every step was taken with greater 
difficulty, for their limbs were becoming 
chilled, and their boots were clogged with 
snow-water. Anna had an _ inexpressible 
longing to lie down and rest, if it were only 
for a few minutes, but Cecilia drew her on. 
Two or three times they stopped and sent 
their shrill, young voices through the air. If 
they were near the village, as they thought, 
some one, in some outlying cottage, might 
hear ‘them. But no voice answered their 
cries, and as far as they could see through the 
yellow darkness which enveloped them, no 
beam of lamp or candle threw its radiance 
on the snow. 

How long they pressed on in silence neither 
of them knew, but at last Anna’s weight be- 
coming heavier and heavier on her arm, 
Cecilia began to fear that, in spite of all she 
could do, the poor girl would slip through 
her hands to the ground, and if that hap- 
pened they were lost. Thinking that to 
speak might revive her, she called out 
her name, and Anna, who was doing he 
utmost to be brave, answered, “I am here; 
Iam able to go on still.) Surely we must 
soon come to a light.” 


” 
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“ Do you see anything in the fog ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing except the snow.” 

‘“‘ Are you sure?” 

“More than sure. We are lost.” 

“ Shall I tell you what I see?” 

“Yes, if you will; I feel better when you 
talk.” 

Then Cecilia retailed her dreams. She 
thought it would have been hard to speak of 
them, but it was not. It was not only easy: 
it was pleasant. To put her visions into 
words seemed to give them reality. Con- 
cerning the deeper visions, indeed, she was 
silent, for they had made on her heart an 
impression too deep to be translated into 
words. But of the bright phantoms which 
her brave spirit had conjured up: the phan- 
toms of summer days and starry nights, and 
murmuring brooks and singing birds, she 
spoke freely, and in a few minutes Anna was 
smiling, for she saw them too. 

But still they plodded on, and still the large 
snow-flakes fell, and still the clinging fog 
made night about their steps, and still they 
hoped, but hoped in vain, for the gleam of 
lamp or firelight on the snow. 

“What time do you think it is?” said 
Anna presently. 

“Tt was getting a little dark when we 
turned to walk home. I am afraid it must 
be late,” answered Cecilia. 

“And the people put out their lights at 
nine. If we came near the village we should 
not be any wiser. Cecilia, we are lost. We 
may as well give up. Perhaps we shall be 
able to live through the night, and they will 
find us in the morning.” 

“We shall live if we only keep moving. 
Come. I have one more story to tell you. 
I see a bright wood fire roaring up a wide 
chimney, and round it a troop of children 
are gathered. They are little English chil- 
dren, and their faces are the loveliest in the 
world, and their voices are sweeter than 
music. Do you hear? They are asking for 
stories. ‘Tell us,’ they say, ‘about the girls 
who were lost in the snow so many years 
ago.’ And some one answers. Can it be 
your father, Anna? He has white, white 
hair now, but his face is more beautiful than 
ever. ‘They were not lost; that is not the 
right word to use Are you listening, 
Anna?” 

“Yes, I am listening. 
more.” 

“They were not lost,’ he says. Anna” 
(breaking off), “what is it? Why do you 
struggle away from me?” 

“Iam keeping you back,” cried the girl 


Go on. Tell me 





ee 
in sudden anguish, “and I will not—I wilj 
not. Your life is more precious than mine, 
Let me go, Cecilia. Why should we both 
die?” 

“‘ We shall neither of us die if we can help 
it. My dearest little Anna, be reasonable, 
Two are always much better than one. Give 
me your hand again, and let us go on.” . 

“We cannot,” cried the girl wildly. “We 
have done all that is possible. 
you hear that ?” 

“TI hear something—a booming sound—” 

“Tt is the sea breaking on the shore. We 
are near the edge of the cliff.” 

Horror-stricken by this new danger, they 
stood for a few moments silent and still. 
Through the muffled air they could hear it 
plainly—the mighty rhythmic movement of 
the sea upon the shore. There was no mis- 
taking that awful sound. 

“Let us go back,” said Cecilia. 

“But how do we know which is back 
and which is forward? We are safe where 
we are, and nowhere else,” moaned Anna, 

“ Have you any idea where we are ?” 

“ We must have passed the village.” 

“Then we are not very far from the 
Manor House, and Aunt Westacott’s cottage 
is below us. If we could only reach it!” 

“We cannot. The path down the cliff 
would be impassable in this darkness, We 
must remain where we are.” 

“Let us cry out once more. 
be cottages near.” 

Then they set themselves to shout at the 
pitch of their voices. They had not much 
hope of being heard, for the fog which hung 
about them like a shroud prevented any 
sound from reaching far, but it was their 
last resource, and they would give it a fair 
trial. 

“Once more,” said Cecilia, when Anna’s 
voice dropped, “once more, and then I will 
sit down beside you and rest. With all the 
force we have left. It is our last hope ofa 
shelter for the night.” 

But Anna did not respond, for at this 
moment something strange happened. They 
had the sensation of a wind in their faces, a 
darkness more solid than the fog swept them 
by, and the rock on which they stood seemed 
to be shaken as by a tempest. 

“What is that ?” cried Cecilia. 
Help!” 

But Anna; whose nerves were excited to 
the very limit of endurance, could bear no 
more. Giving utterance to a succession of 
piercing shrieks, she fell back senseless on 
the snow. 


Listen, do 


There must 


“Help! 





O-DA Y, beside the everlasting sea, 
Whose waves are creeping up the level sand 
And gently breaking on the pebbled strand, 
How great a bliss existence seems to be! 
There is no cloud in all the sky above; 
The deep blue sea, with white sails overspread, 
Reflects the glowing sunlight overhead, 
As if responding to its smiles of love. 
All things are bright and beautiful around, 
And happy children, in their joyous play, 
Are adding music to this glorious day, 
Their sunny hair with wreaths of wild flow'rs crowned. 
The earth, the sea, the sky, with grateful voice 
Are praising God, and bidding man rejoice. 
FENNETTE FOTHERGIL. 











CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 


& Sindy Sermon. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 
“ And he said unto them, How is it that ye do not understand?””—Sr. MARK viii. 21. 7 
AFTER feeding the four thousand with|side by certain Pharisees, whose attitude 
seven loaves and a few small fishes, | towards him was such, that he betook him- 


on the east side of the Sea of Galilee, Jesus, | self again to the boat and recrossed the lake. 
having crossed the lake, was met on the other | On the way the disciples bethought them 
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that they had in the boat but a single loaf: 
probably while the Lord was occupied with 
the Pharisees, one of them had gone and 
bought it, little thinking they were about to 
start again so soon. Jesus, still occupied 
with the antagonism of the leaders of the 
people, and desirous of destroying their 
influence on his disciples, began to warn 
them against them. In so doing he made 
use of a figure they had heard him use before 
—that of leaven as representing a hidden 
but potent and pervading energy : the king- 
dom of heaven, he had told them, was like 
eaven hid in meal, gradually leavening the 
whole of it. He now tells them to beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees, The disciples, 
whose minds were occupied with their lack 
of provisions, the moment they heard the 
word leaven, thought of bread, concluded it 
must be because of its absence that he alluded 
to it, and imagined perhaps a warning against 
some danger of defilement from Pharisaical 
cookery: “It is because we havé taken no 
bread!” A leaven like that of the Pharisees 
was even then at work in their hearts ; for the 
sign the Pharisees sought in the mockery of 
unbelief, they had had a few hours before, 
and had already, in respect of all that made 
it of value, forgotten. 

It is to the man who is trying to live, to 
the man who is obedient to the word of the 


Master, that the word of the Master unfolds | 


itself. When we understand the outside of 
things, we think we have them: the Lord 
puts his things in subdefined, suggestive 
shapes, yielding no satisfactory meaning to 
the mere intellect, but unfolding themselves 
to the conscience and heart, to the man him- 
self, in the process of life-effort. According 
as the new creation, that of reality, advances 
in him, the man becomes able to understand 
the words, the symbols, the parables of the 
Lord. For life, that is, action, is alone the 
human condition into which the light of the 
Living can penetrate; life alone can as- 
similate life, can change food into growth. 
See how the disciples here fooled them- 
selves ! 

See how the Lord calls them to their 
senses. He does not tell them in so many 
words where they are wrong; he ‘attacks 
instead the cause in themselves which led to 
their mistake—a matter always of infinitely 
more consequence than any mistake itself: 
the one is a live mistake, an untruth in the 
soul, the other a mere dead blunder born of 
it. The word-connection therefore between 
their blunder and our Lord’s exhortation, is 
not to be found ; the logic of what the Lord 








said, is not onthe surface. He speaks not to 
the words but to the thought ; here he speaks 
not even to the thought, but to the whole 
mode of thinking, to the thought-matrix, the 
inward condition of the men. 

He addresses himself to rouse in them-a 
sense of their lack of confidence in God, 
which was the cause of their blunder as to 
his meaning. He reminds them of the two 
miracles with the loaves, and the quantity of 
fragments left beyond the need. From one 
of these miracles they had just come ; it was 
not a day behind them; yet here they were 
doubting already! He makes them go over 
the particulars of the miracles—hardly to 
refresh their memories—they were tenacious 
enough of the marvel, but to make their hearts 
dwell on them ; for they had already forgotten 
or had failed to see their central revela- 
tion—the eternal fact of God’s love and care 
and compassion. ‘They knew the number of 
the men each time, the number of the loaves 
each time, the number of the baskets of 
fragments they had each time taken up, but 
they forgot the Love that had so broken the 
bread that its remnants twenty times out- 
weighed its loaves. 

Having thus questioned them like children, 
and listened as to the answers of children, he 
turns the light of their thoughts upon them- 
selves, and with an argument to the man 
which overleaps all the links of its own 
absolute logic, demands, “ How is it that 
ye do not understand?” Then they did 
understand, and knew that he did not speak 
to them of the leaven of bread, but of the 
teaching of the Pharisees and of the Saddu- 
cees. He who trusts can understand; he 
whose mind is set at ease can discover a 
reason. 

How otherwise than by rebuking and 
quelling their anxiety, could those words 
have made them see what then they saw? 


| What connection was there between “ How 


many baskets took ye up?” and “ How is it 
that ye do not understand?” What had the 
miracles to do with their discovering that 
when he spoke of leaven, it was not of the 
leaven of bread? If not of the leaven of 
bread, how did the reference to those 
miracles of bread make them recognize 
the fact? 

The lesson he would have had them learn 
from the miracle, the natural lesson, the 
only lesson worthy of the miracle, was, that 
God cared for his children, and could, did, 
and would provide for their necessities. 
This lesson they had not learned. No doubt 
the power of the miracle was some proof of 
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: €or 
his mission, but the love of it proved it | with themselves that, though they had but 


better, for it made it worth proving : 
athrob of the Father’s heart. 
of the Master’s upbraiding is not that they 
did not understand him, but that they did 
not trust God ; that, after all they had seen, 
they yet troubled themselves about bread. 
Because we easily imagine ourselves in want, 
we imagine God ready to forsake us. T he 


it was | one loaf, they had him who makes all the 


The ground ; loaves, they would never have made the 


bee 


foolish blunder they did. 

The answer then to the Lord’s reproach, 
“ How is it that ye do not understand ?” 
is plainly this: their minds were so full of 
care about the day’s bread, that they could 


}not think with simplicity about anything 


miracles of Jesus were the ordinary works of | 


his Father, wrought small and swift that we 
might take them in. The lesson of them 
was that help is always within God’s reach 
when his children want it—their design, to 
show what God is—not that Jesus was "God, 
but that his Father was God—that is, was 
what he was, for no other kind of God could | 
be, or be worth believing in, no other notion 
of God be worth having. The mission un- 
dertaken by the Son, was not to show him- 
self as having all power in heaven and earth, 
but to reveal his Father, to show him to men 
such as he is, that men may know him, and | 
knowing, trust him. It were a small boon | 
indeed that God should forgive men, and | 
not give himself. It would ‘be but to give | 
them back themselves, and less than Goc 


| 
| 
| 


else; the mere mention of leaven, threw 
them floundering afresh in the bog of their 
unbelief. When the Lord reminded them of 
| what their eyes thad seen, so of what he 
was and what God was, and of the foolish- 
ness of their care—the moment their fear was 
taught to look up, that moment they began 
to see what the former words of the Lord 
must have meant: their minds, grew clear 
enough to receive and reflect in a measure 
their intent. 

The care of the disciples was care for the 
day, not for the morrow; but the word. mor- 
| row must stand for any and every point of the 
| future. The next hour, the next moment, is 
as much beyond our grasp and as much i in 
| God’s care, as that a hundred years away. Care 


just as he is will not comfort men for the | the morrow, or for a day in the next thousand 


essential sorrow of their existence. Only | 
God the gift can turn that sorrow into essen- 
tial joy: Jesus came to give them God, who | 
is eternal life. 

Those miracles of feeding gave the same | 
lesson to their eyes, their hands, their mouths, 
that his words gave to their ears when he said, 
“Seek not ye what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink, neither be ye of doubtful mind ; 
for your Father knoweth that ye have need 
of these things ;” “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” So little 
had they learned it yet, that they remembered 
the loaves but forgot the Father—as men in 
their theology forget the very @eov Aoyos. 
Thus forgetting, they were troubled about 
provision for the day, and the moment leaven 
was mentioned, thought of bread. Whar 
else could he mean? The connection was plain / 
The Lord reminds them of the miracle, which 
had they believed after its true value, they 
would not have been so occupied as to miss 
what he meant. It had set forth to them 
the truth of God's heart towards them; 
revealed the loving care without which he 
would not be God. Had they learned this 
lesson, they would not have needed the 
reminder ; for their hearts would not have 
been so filled with discomfort.as to cause 
them to mistake his word. Had they but said 


| both God 


| 
| 


years—in neither can we do anything, in 
is doing everything. Those 
claims only of the morrow which have to 
be prepared to-day are of the duty of to- 
| day ; the moment which coincides with 


| work to be done, is the moment to be 





minded; the next is nowhere till God has 
made it, 

Their lack of bread seems to have come 
from no neglect, but from the immediacy of 
the Lord’s re-embarkation ; at the same time 
had there been a want of foresight, that was 
not the kind of thing the Lord cared to 
reprove ; it was not this and that fault he had 
come to set right, but the primary evil of 
life without God, the root of all evils, from 
hatred todiscourtesy. Certain minor virtues 
also, prudence amongst the rest, would thus 
at length be almost, if not altogether super- 
seded, Ifaman forgtt a thing, God will see 
to that: man is not lord of his memory-or 
his intellect. But man is lord of his will, 
his action ; and is then verily.to blame when, 
remembering a duty, he does not do it, but 
puts it off, and so forgets it... If a man lay 
himself out to do the immediate duty of the 
moment, wonderfully little forethought, I sus- 
pect, will. be found needful. . That only.is 
right which has to determine duty, and pass 
into action, To the foundationof yesterday’s 
work well. done, the work of the morrow 
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will be sure to fit. Work done is of more 
consequence for the future than the foresight 
of an archangel. 

With the disciples as with the rich youth, 
it was Zhings that prevented the Lord from 
being understood. Because of possession 
the young man had not.a suspicion of the 
grandeur of the call with which Jesus 
honoured him. He thought he was hardly 
dealt with to be offered a patent of Heaven’s 
nobility—he was so very rich! Things filled 
his heart; things blocked up his windows ; 
things barricaded his door, so that the very 
God could not enter. His soul was not 
empty, swept, and garnished, but crowded 
with meanest idols, among which his spirit 
crept about upon its knees, wasting on them 
the gazes that belonged to his fellows and 
his Master. The disciples were a little 
further on than he; they had left all and 
followed the Lord ; but neither had they yet 
got rid of Zhings. The paltry solitariness of 
a loaf was enough to hide the Lord from them, 
to make them unable to understand him. 
Why, having forgotten, could they not trust ? 
—for surely if he had told them that for his 
sake they must go all day without food, 
they would not have minded! Their world 
reflected God as either not seeing or not 
caring. 

In the former case it was the possession 
of wealth, in the latter the not having more 
than a loaf, that rendered incapable of re- 
ceiving the word of the Lord: the evil prin- 
ciple was precisely the same. If it be Zhings 
that slay you, what matter whether things you 
have, or things you have not? The youth, 
not trusting in God, the source of his riches, 
cannot brook the word of his Son, offering 
him better riches, more direct from the heart 
of the Father. The disciples, forgetting who 
is lord of the harvests of the earth, cannot 
understand his word, because filled with the 
fear of a day’s hunger. He did not trust in 
God as having given; they did not trust in 
God as ready to give. We are like them 
when, in any trouble, we do not trust him. 
It is hard on God, wh®€n his children will not 
let him give ; when they carry themselves so 
that he must withhold ‘his hand, lest he harm 
them. To take no care that they acknow- 
ledge whence their help comes, would be to 
leave them worshippers of idols, trusters in 
that which is not. 

Distrust is atheism, and the barrier to all 
growth. Lord, we do not understand thee, 
because we do not trust thy Father—whole- 
hearted to us, as never yet was mother to 
her first-born! Full of care, as if he had 











none, we think this and that escapes his 
notice, for this and that he does not care} 
While we who are evil would die to give our 
children bread to eat, we are not certain the 
only Good will give us anything of what we 
desire! The things of thy world so crowd 
our hearts, that there is no room in them for 
the things of thy heart, which would raise 
ours above all fear, and make us merry chil- 
dren in our Father’s house! Surely many a 
whisper of the watching Spirit do we let slip 
through brooding over a need only on the 
way ! To-morrow makes to-day’s whole head 
sick, its whole heart faint. When we should 
be still, sleeping or dreaming, we are fretting 
about an hour that lies a half sun’s-journey 
away! Not so didst thou, Lord, do the 
work of thy Father! Wert thou such as we, 
then should we have good cause to be 
troubled! But thou knowest it is difficult, 
things pressing through every sense, to 
believe that the informing power of them is 
in the unseen, out of which they come; that, 
where we see no hand directing, a will, closer 
than any hand, is moving them from within, 
causing them to fulfil his word! Help us to 
obey, to resist, to trust. 

Brother, sister, the care that is filling your 
mind this moment, or but waiting till you lay 
the book aside—that care is a demon sucking 
at the spring of your life. 

“No; mine is a reasonable care, an un- 
avoidable care, indeed !” 

“Is it something you have to do this 
very moment ?” 

“ No.” 

“Then you are allowing it to usurp the 
place of something that is required of you 
this moment !” 

“There is nothing required of me at this 
moment.” 

“Nay, but there is—the greatest thing 
that can be required of man.” 

“ Pray, what is it?” 

“ Trust in the living God. His will is your 
life.” 

“He may not will I should have what I 
need !” ; 

“Then you only think you need it. Isit 
a good thing?” 

“ Yes, it is a good thing.” 

“ Then why doubt you shall have it ?” 

“ Because God may choose to have me go 
without it.” 

“Why should He?” 

**T cannot tell.” 

“ Must it not be in order to give you some 
ing instead ?” 

“T want nothing instead.” 


‘ 
eat as a Gee ht Ae. 
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“J thought I was talking to a Christian!” 

“ You are.” 

“Do you not, then, know that, when God 
denies anything a child values, it is to give 
something He values ?” 

“ But if I do not want it?” 


| thee. 





“You are none the less miserable just 
because you do not have it. Instead of his 
great possessions the young man was to 
have the company of Jesus, and treasure in 
heaven. When God refused to deliver a | 
certain. man from a sore evil, concerning | 
which he three times besought him, unac- 
customed to be denied, He gave him instead 
his own graciousness, consoled him in person | 
for his pain.” 

“Ah, but that was St. Paul!” 

“True ; what of that?” 

“ He was one, and I am another!” 

“God deals with all his children after his | 
own father-nature. No scripture is of private 
interpretation even for a St. Paul. It sets | 
forth God’s way with man. If thou art not | 
willing that God should have his way with | 
thee, then, in the name of God, be misera- | 
ble—till thy misery drive thee to the arms 
of the Father.” 

“T do trust Him in affairs of my spirit.” 


“ Everything is an affair of the spirit. If | 


God has a way, then that is the only way. | 
- Every little thing in which you would have 


your own way, has a mission for your re- 
demption ; and He will treat you as a naughty 
child until you take your Father’s way for 
yours.” 

There will be this difference, however, be- 
tween the rich that loves his riches and the 
poor that hates his poverty—that, when they 
die, the heart of the one will be still crowded 
with things and their pleasures, while the 
heart of the other will be relieved of their 
lack ; the one has had his good things, the 
other his evil things. But the rich man who 
held his ¢hings lightly, nor let them nestle 
in his heart; who was a channel and no cis- 
tern ; who was ever and always forsaking his 
money—starts, in the new world, side by side 
with the man who accepted his poverty. Each 
will say, “ Thank God, I am free!” 

For the only air of the soul, in which it 
can breathe and live, is the present God and 
the spirits of the just : that is our heaven, our 
home, our all-right place. Cleansed of greed, 
jealousy, vanity, pride, possession, all the 
thousand forms of the evil self, we shall be 
God's children on the hills and in the fields 
of that heaven, not one desiring to be before 
another, any more than to cast that other 





out; for ambition and hatred will then be 


seen to be one and the same spirit.—‘ What 
thou hast, I have; what thou desirest, I will; 
I give to myself ten times in giving once to 
My want that thou mightst have, would 
be rich possession.” 

But let me be practical ; for thou art misera- 


| ble because thou hast but one loaf, and dost 
not believe God good enough to care for thy 


poverty: I would reason with thee to help 
thee rid of thy troubles, for they hide from 
thee the thoughts of thy God. . 
The things readiest to be done, those 
which lie not at the door but on the very 
table of a man’s mind, are not merely in 
general the most neglected, but even by the 
thoughtful man, the oftenest let alone, the 
oftenest postponed. The Lord of life 
demanding high virtue of us, can it be that 
he does not care for the first principles of 
right? May a man become strong in 
righteousness without learning to speak the 
truth to his neighbour? Shall a man climb 
the last flight of the stair who has never 
set foot on the lowest step? Truth is 
one, and he who does the truth in the 
small thing is of the truth; he who will 
do it only in a great thing, who postpones 
the small thing near him to the great thing 
farther from him, is not of the truth. Let me 
suggest some possible parallels between our- 


| selves and the disciples maundering over 


their one loaf—with the Bread of Life at 
their side in the boat. We too dull our 
understandings with trifles, fill the heavenly 
spaces with phantoms, waste the heavenly 
time with hurry. To those who possess 
their souls in patience come the heavenly 
visions. When I trouble myself over a trifle, 
even a trifle confessed—the loss of some 
little article, say—spurring my memory, and 
hunting the house, not from immediate need, 
but from dislike of loss; when a book 
has been borrowed of me and not returned, 
and I have forgotten the borrower, and fret 
over the missing volume, while there are 
thousands on my shelves from which the 
moments thus lost might gather treasure 
holding relation with neither moth, nor rust, 
nor thief; am I not like the disciples? Am 
I not a fool whenever loss troubles me more 
than recovery would gladden? God would 
have me wise, and smile at the trifle. Is it 
not time I lost a few things when I care for 
them so unreasonably? This losing of 
things is of the mercy of God; it comes 
to teach us to let them go. Or have I 
forgotten a thought that came to me, which 
seemed of the truth, and a revealment to my 
heart? I wanted to keep it, to have it, to.use 
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it by and by, and it is gone! I keep trying 
and trying to call it back, feeling a poor man 
till that thought be recovered—to be far more 
lost, perhaps in a note-book, into which I 
shall never look again to find it! I forget that 
it is live things God cares about—live truths, 
not things set down in a book, or in a 
memory, or embalmed in the joy of know- 
ledge, but things lifting up the heart, things 
active in an active will, True, my lost 
thought might have so worked; but had 
I faith in God, the maker of thought and 
memory, I should know that, if the thought 
was a truth, and so alone worth anything, it 
must come again ; for it is in God—so, like 
the dead, not beyond my reach: kept for me, 
I shall have it again. 

“ These are foolish illustrations—not worth 
writing !” 

If such things are not, then the mention 
of them is foolish. If they are, then he is 
foolish who would treat them as if they were 
not. I choose them for their smallness, and 


appeal especially to all who keep house con- 
cerning the size of trouble that suffices to 
hide word and face of God. 

With every haunting trouble then, great or 
small, the loss of thousands or the lack of a 
shilling, go to God, and appeal to him, the 
God of your life, to deliver you, his child, 


from that which is unlike him, therefore does 
not belong to you, but is antagonistic to 
your nature. If your trouble is such that 
you cannot appeal to him, the more need 
you should appeal to him! Where one can- 
not go to God, there is something specially 
wrong. If you let thought for the morrow, 
or the next year, or the next month, distress 
you ; if you let the chatter of what is called 
the public, peering purblind into the sanct- 
uary of motive,-annoy you; if you seek or 
greatly heed the judgment of men, capable 
or incapable, you set open your windows to 
the mosquitoes of care, to drown with their 
buzzing the voice of the Eternal ! 

If you tell me that but for care, the need- 
ful work of the world would be ill done— 
“What work,” I ask, “can that be, which 
will be better done by the greedy or anxious 
than by the free, fearless soul® Can care 
be a better inspirer of labour than the send- 
ing of God? If the work is not his work, 
then, indeed, care may well help it, for its 
success is loss. But is he worthy the name 
of man who, for the fear of starvation, will 
do better work than for the joy that his 
labour is not in vain in the Lord? I know 
as well as you that you are not likely to get 
rich that way ; but neither will you block up 





the gate of the kingdom of heaven against 
yourself, 

Ambition in every shape has to do with 
Things, with outward advantages for the sat. 
isfaction of self-worship; it is that form of 
pride, foul shadow of Satan, which usurps the 
place of aspiration. The sole ambition that is 
of God is the ambition to rise above one’s self; 
all other is of the devil. Yet is it nursed 
and cherished in many a soul that thinks 
itself devout, filling it with petty cares and 
disappointments, that swarm like bats in its 
air, and shut out the glory of God. The love 
of the praise of men, the desire of fame, the 
pride that takes offence, the puffing-up of 
knowledge, these and every other form 
of Protean self-worship—we must get rid 
of them all. We must be free. The man 
whom another enslaves may be free as God; 
to him who is a slave in himself, God will 
not enter in; He will not sup with him, for 
He cannot be his friend. He will sit by the 
humblest hearth where the daily food is pre- 
pared ; He will not eat in a lumber-room, let 
the lumber be thrones and crowns. Wii/ not, 
did I say? Cannot, say. Men full of things 
would not once partake with God, were He 
by them all the day. 

Nor will God force any door to enter in, 
He may send a tempest about the house; 
the wind of his admonishment may burst 
doors and windows, yea, shake the house 
to its foundations ; but not then, not so, will 
He enter. The door must be opened by the 
willing hand, ere the foot of love will cross 
the threshold. He watches to see the 
door move from within. Every tempest is 
but an assault in the siege of love. The 
terror of God is but the other side of his love; 
it is love outside the house, that would be 
inside—love that knows the house is no 
house, only a place, until it enter—no home, 
but a tent, until the Eternal dwell there. 
Things must be cast out to make room for 
their souls—the eternal truths which in things 
find shape and show. 

But who is sufficient for these efforts? If 
a man take courage and encounter the 
army of bats and demon-snakes that infest 
the place of the holy, it is but to find that 
the task is too great for him ; that the temple 
of God will not be cleansed by him; that 
the very dust he raises in sweeping is’ full of 
corruptive forces. Let such as would do 
what they must yet cannot, be what they 
must yet cannot, remember, with hope. and 
courage, that He who knows all about our 
being, once spake a parable to the end that 
men ought always to pray, and not to faint. 





THE VOICE OF WATERS. 


By W. C. PROCTER, 
AUTHOR OF “LIGHTS AND SHADOWS AMONG THE HILLs oF GALILEE,” ETC. 


yo St. John, in the Isle of Patmos, | we know very well that the Chebar, in the 
would describe the voice of the Lord | flat, dreary land of the captivity, must have 


who spoke to him, he said it was “as the | been utterly unlike any of these. 


sound of many waters.” He was: not the 
first prophet who used this comparison, for it 
is found in Ezekiel. But somehow it comes 
more home to us in the words of St. John; 


On the 
other hand, the scene of St. John’s exile 
is easily pictured with rough verisimilitude 
even by those who have never seen the 
isles of Greece. For the majesty of the 


and that, perhaps, is because we are better | ocean is the same around all lands alike, 


able to picture to ourselves the sights 
and sounds that suggested it to him. 
The river Chebar, by which Ezekiel 
appears to have uttered most of his 
prophecies, has an unfamiliar name, 
and we cannot conceive what it was 
like. The mention of a river raises 
before our minds the Thames, or 
Trent, or Severn, or Clyde. But 
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In the land-locked Bay, 


and its voice is heard on every shore. The 


plash of its waves in summer, and the roar 
of its billows in winter, are the same to the 
cottar of the Hebrides and to the Sicilian 
mariner. Every one who has spent a holiday 
in ranging the rocky shores of Skye or the 
Isle of Man, can picture to himself the cliffs 


and caves amidst which the lonely prophet 
heard the billows dash, and can realise the 
fitness of the comparison—“ His voice was 
as the sound of many waters.” 

Amongst all the healing qualities of the 
ocean, for which so many wearied and wor- 
ried dwellers in cities are annually thankful, 
perhaps the soothing influence of its voice is 
not sufficiently estimated. There are very 
few sounds that have this effett ; and there- 
fore the irritated brain usually longs for 
absolute silence. Even the sweetest notes 
of music exact too much attention, and afford 
too stimulating a pleasure, when the nerves 
are overwomn. ‘The song of the lark seems 
then tantalizing in its over-brimming glee; 
the thrush is too obtrusive and loud, and the 
blackbird’s melody is a sweet mockery. 
There are notes of the nightingale so liquid 
and soft that we wish they would last for ever; 
but they break into bright sparkles and 
coruscations of sound, which rouse and 
dazzle rather than soothe. There is more 
rest in the cawing of rooks; and why? 
Because it solicits no attention, and yet in its 
indefinite monotony there is a suggestion of 
contentment that sinks into the soul. So too, 
the cooing of wood-pigeons breathes as it 
were the repose of love. But the voice of 





waters is more soothing than that of any bird. 
Whether it be the plash of the cascade, or 
the rustle of the placid stream amongst the 
sedge, or the marching song of the torrent 
amongst boulders: river voices are more 
quieting than even silence itself. They never 
interrupt the spontaneous flow of sorrow or 
joy. They form the warp of day-dreams 
without our knowing it, for they are lost in 
the woof supplied by our own soothed and 
quiet fancy. They are at once drowsy and 
delightful, lulling us to sleep, and giving 
additional freshness to our awakening. They 
are God’s music, not for the ear only, but for 
the heart. 

In these days men love to search out the 
secret of the Almighty in His works; and 
though they never utterly fathom it, yet they 
learn enough to make it more wonderful still. 
Now let any one, even though he pretends 
to no science of harmony, listen very atten- 
tively to the music of a sounding stream, 
and he will find that its dreamy, soothing 
power arises, not from its simplicity but from 
its richness. Its blessed influence is always 
most supremely felt where the rushing current 
dashes over boulders, and spurts in fountains, 
and dives through petty caverns, and tumbles 
in little cascades. If any one lies down on 
the grassy bank at such a place, and with his 
ear to the ground concentrates all attention 
on this one sense, he will find that he is not 
listening to one sound, but to a dozen ora 
score, Nay, if his ear were fine enough he 
might, perhaps, come to the*conclusion that 
no Handel festival ever counted more sepa- 
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rate in its mass of sound. In the 
water concert there is not the same range 
of divergence between the parts, either 
in pitch or in character of note; and 
there is about them all an indefiniteness 
which makes their union more of a har- 
monious blur of sound than a distinct 
chord. But the separate notes are there, 
nevertheless, and the chief parts may 
easily be distinguished. The masses of 
-water hurled into deep pools, or rumbling 
through cavernous channels, sound a kind 
of droning bass. The thinner sheets that 
spread over the faces of boulders, or cross 
each other in jarring cataracts, sing a tenor 
and an alto that may be distinguished 
clearly enough: and the spurting foun- 
tains that weave rainbows in the sun 
make a liquid treble as they fall. But 
of course these parts are not marshalled 
and defined as in an orchestra. There 
are endless intermediate notes ; and these 
main parts themselves vary in tone and 
richness from moment to moment, rising 
and falling as it were with the pulsations 
of the river’s heart. For though the 
quantity of water passing a particular spot 
may be, within an infinitesimal fraction, 
the same from hour to hour, it is not the 
same from one tenth of a second to 
another. The gusts of wind, the sway of 
branches dipping in the stream, the im- 
prisonment and release of floating wood, 
all may affect from moment to moment 
the volume of water in one part or 
another of the bubbling chaos. And so 
it happens that within a very limited range 
the tone may continually vary. Thus we 
have endless tones and half-tones, all too 
vague to clash in sharp discord, whatever 
their differences may be, and all melting 
together into one everlasting song, too 
monotonous to be exciting, and too rich 
in content to be wearisome. Perhaps it 
is this very richness, this infinity of con- 
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tent, that makes 
the voice of the 
river so dreamy 
and restful. It is 
eloquent of the 
endless _possibili- 
ties of life, but 
it commands no- 
thing, forbids 
nothing, asks 
nothing; it per- 
vades us with a 
feeling of the 
sweetness and the 
richness of living. 

Yet I suppose 
it was not of rivers 
that St. John was 
thinking, when he 
said that the voice 
of the Lord was 
as the sound of 
many waters. He 
heard the thunder 
of the billows on 
the shore. He 
heard the ocean’s 
last expiring sigh 
in ripples that 
crisped little land- 
locked bays. He 
heard the hissing 
yeast, and the 
muffled sound of 
gathering waves, 
and: the returning 
break in long fugues of hoarse music along 
the beach; and all these notes like the 
voices of the stream, only on a grander 
scale, mingled in the vague and rich mono- 
tony of that sound of many waters. This 
same concert, too, is heard by the child 
with the shell at his ear. For the tiny 
currents of air entering and circling and 
returning have a variety of minute tones 
that apparently melt into one soft mur- 
mur, and so make him think the shell is 
telling him of the sea. Such, but vaster, 
was the ceaseless murmur the prophet heard 
filling all the hollow of the sky. By night 
or by day that sound was never out of his 
ears, yet it never disturbed his thoughts. It 
was like a pervading and eternal presence, 
not around him only, but within his soul. 
And when the Lord spoke to him, mak- 
ing vocal the omnipotence of spiritual 
power, and love, and grace, it seemed to 
him as natural as the ever-abiding voice of 
the sea. Sympathy, and supremacy, and 





far-reaching sug, 
gestiveness, and g 
soothing mastery 
were in that voice, 
It was the same 
Being who spoke 
in the sea. Who 
has not felt some. 
thing of this when 
first the salt breath 
blows on his face, 
and the wealthy 
monotony of 
ocean’s thunder is 
dimly heard from 
the yet distant 
cliffs? And when 
the grand expanse 
of waters opens 
on the view, 
with its countless 
twinkles of light 
on a solemn sur 
face, its ceaseless 
movements, and 
its eternal peace, 
at that moment 
there is nothing 
in all creation, 
not even the sun 
itself, so symbolic 
of God as is the 
ocean, 
“* God be with thee, glad- 
some Ocean! 
How gladly greet I 
thee once more! 


Ships, and waves, and constant motion, 
And men rejoicing on thy shore. 


By the Cliffs. 


“Me a thousand hopes and pleasures, 
A thousand recollections bland, 
Thoughts sublime, and stately measures. -. 
Revisit on thy echoing strand : 


* Dreams (the soul herself forsaking), 
Tearful raptures, boyish mirth ; 
Silent adorations, making 
A blessed shadow of this earth ! 


“© ye hopes, that stir within me, 
Health comes with you from apove! 
God is with me, God is in me ! 
I cannot die, if Life be Love.’’* 


Yet the ocean has aspects of terror, anda 


voice of wrath. Where there are sunlit clifis 
and a basking tide to-day, to-morrow there 
may be frowning rocks and roaring billows 
and flying foam. Where now the skiff dances 
beneath its happy crew of laughing boys and 
girls, the strong-ribbed ship may to-morrow 
tremble, and struggle in vain against the 
rending and crushing might of raging water. 
And then how awful are the sounds that fill 


, * Coleridge, on revisiting the sea-shore 
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In the Storm, 


the darkened air! The howling and scream- 
ing of the wind, the ssh of sounding foam, 
the whistle of strained cordage, the shriek of 
rending sails, are all dominated by the choral 
roar of the passionate sea as it shakes the 
land in its wrath. Yet, if we listen so as to 
isolate that ocean roar from the shrill discords 
of other elements, we shall find that this por- 
tentous sound is precisely the same voice as 
the murmur of the summer sea, as the dash of 
languid breakers, or even as the rustle of wave- 
lets ina creek. The roar of the stormy water 
is immensely louder ; that is all. But if you 
listen attentively you will hear in it the same 
indefinite concert of innumerable vague notes, 





which gives a dreamy softness to the ordi- 
nary voice of the sea. The deep bass of the 
billows that plunge on sand is like an in- 
finitely profound stopped-diapason in an 


organ. The roar through hollowed rocks, 
like a thousand enraged bulls of Bashan, has 
more the quality of an open diapason pipe. 
The dash and rebound from flat opposing 
cliffs has a somewhat higher pitch. And so 
we go upwards in the scale, until you may 
get what Tennyson has called 


“The scream of a maddened beach dragged down 
by the wave.” 


But the issue of all is the same indefinite 
monotony compounded of endlessly varied 
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tones and half-tones, which we have observed 


in other voices of the water. Thus the sea 
is not a hypocrite with two voices. To the 
discerning ear and heart its faintest whisper, 
or its echo such as our childish fancy used 
to hear in the shell, is indication enough of 
what it must be if roused to wrath. And to 
beings capable of fearlessly meeting it, the 
sea may have as much music in storm as, in 
calm. The sea-bird, at home either in air or 
water, finds the storm richer in profit than 
the idle summer day. The monsters that 
roam about the bosom of the deep reck 
nothing of the tempests that frighten men. 
They are too much in the heart of the ocean 
to fear its humours; and the tumult above 
only brings them fresher air. It is all a 
matter of adaptation and of confidence, or, 
as we might say, of faith. 





Now perhaps these things are an allegory, 
and should teach us not hastily to convict 
nature of schism, or to suppose discord in the 
heart of creation. If we had ears to hear, the 
still small voice, which we love to identify 
with the inspiration of the Almighty, is no 
other than the thunder of Sinai. And if we 
live deep enough in the heart of things 
divine we can have no fear of the trumpet of 
doom. For condemnation of sin is what we 
have heard long ago in our own consciences; 
and the summons to judgment is what we 
hear whenever called to responsible action ; 
and the signal of the resurrection comes to 
us every morning. Whether we hear God in 
the inner stillness of our hearts, or God in 
the crash of worlds, the tone is the same; 
for that voice is as the sound of many 
waters. 





A DREAM IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


O HIGH and lofty One, whose outer dwelling 
Is the vast Temple of Eternity, 

Whose praises Nature’s myriad voices swelling 

Make all Creation one grand harmony 

Of life and music, majesty and might, 

Rising from day to day, from night to night! 

Oh, let the glory of thy presence fill 

The inner temple of each human heart ; 

Then shall the holy service of thy will 

Be daily sung by every living part 


ee ee ee ee ee ee, ee ee ee 


Of thy wide Universe, whose farthest bounds 

Shall echo through its pillars the sweet sounds 

Of ‘‘ Glory unto God, and peace to men,” 

While the blue star-lit dome responds a glad Amen! 
J. H. S. 





THE ISLE OF WIGHT FLOWER MISSION. 


By ANNE BEALE, 


“ In all places, then, and in all seasons, — 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things.” 
LonGFELLow. 

a” the fair and flowery “Isle of Beauty ” 
pleasant work is done weekly by kindly 
woman and thoughtful child. No sooner 
does winter put off his mantle of snow and 
rime-frost and mist, and spring don her green 
kirtle, than a little band of maidens begin to 
thread the lanes and scour the woods and 
meads in search of earth’s bright gems. 
They know where the daffodils and cowslips 
nod their pretty golden heads; where the 
violet and primrose peep from their mossy 
nests ; where the hawthorn casts its snow- 
white bloom over the hedgerows, and where 
the forget-me-not, cuckoo-flower, buttercup 
and daisy adorn meadow and brooklet. In 
summer and autumn they are equally cogni- 
sant of the haunts of wild-rose and honey- 
suckle, wild-thyme and heather, white cle- 
matis and scarlet berries, until winter comes 
again and shuts the flower-bespangled cene. 
Pleasant it is to watch this happy band 


bear these “stars of earth, these golden | 


flowers,” to their place of meeting, and there 
begin the tasteful work of tying them into 
small nosegays. While thus occupied baskets 
and bouquets of more cultivated offerings 
arrive from neighbouring gardens or more 
distant hamlet, borne by hands prepared to 
aid in their arrangement. They come equally 
from greenhouse and farm garden, and the 
afternoon is spent cheerfully in the work. 
This is the Isle of Wight Flower Mission. 
Between three and four hundred nosegays 
are dispatched weekly to Miss Macpherson 
in crowded Spitalfields, and when the hamper 
that conveys them returns, it is left on the 
churchyard wall of a village some few miles 
from its centre, so that the school-children 
may fill it with such floral gifts as they may 
gather, and send it on to the chief depét. 
But this is not all. The “charity which 
begins at home” is not ignored. Nosegays 
are. taken to the sick in the workhouse in- 
firmary, to which are appended texts written 
and adorned by a kind friend ; and the in- 
valid soldiers in the neighbouring barracks 
are occasionally cheered by these gentle 
ministrants. It should be borne in mind 
that our Lord bade His apostles preach the 
gospel to the world at large, “ beginning at 
Jerusalem ;” and attending to His glorious 





meaning, we must study to aid, first, the poor 
and sick immediately surrounding us, and 
then those afar. 

In the present instance we have the oppor- 
tunity of following one or two of our little 
band to their own infirmary first, and then 
their hamper of sweet gifts to London. Even 
in this country ward the bouquets are wel- 
comed and the texts treasured, though the 
recipients hope soon to be abroad again, and, 
maybe, able to gather flowers for themselves ; 
but who shall say what will be their effect in 
the crowded city, where few flowers grow, and 
those only in the casement? Let us see for 
ourselves. 

No. 60, Commercial Street, Spitalfields, 
was once a large warehouse, then a cholera 
hospital, and is now one of Miss Macpherson’s 
many “Homes of Industry.” It is in the heart 
of as poor and crowded a district as any in 
London, and hither comes once a week the 
large hamper of bright nosegays sent by the 
band of happy workers above mentioned, 
Wednesday and Thursday are the Flower- 
Mission days, and this arrives on Wednes- 
day. Its contents have just been gratefully 
welcomed as we reach the large, barrack-like 
room on the second-floor, where many ladies 
are apportioning the bouquets and tying up 
the loose flowers sent in the various hampers 
scattered about. They would be very glad 
if all the kind donors would themselves make 
up the nosegays, and thus save the precious 
time that might be spent among the poor 
and sick; but in any form the flowers are 
welcome. As many as four thousand bouquets 
are distributed when they arrive in profusion, 
and as many more would be thankfully re- 
ceived. These “angels unawares” open the 
doors not-only of hospital and infirmary, but 
of the low lodging-house and wretched cellar 
or garret. Such is the love of flowers, by 
God implanted. 

To this room, now redolent of sweets, flock 
of an evening nearly a hundred factory girls 
to learn to sew and cut out garments. When 
first they were induced to come they were 
like wild animals, jumping on chairs, making 
uproarious noises, and even telling of how 
this or that one had been drunk the previous 
evening. Now they are being humanized, 
and conduct themselves with propriety— 
thanks to the efforts of Miss Macpherson and 
other Christian people, aroused to a sense of 
their degraded state. All the lady-helpers 
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here wear the blue ribbon, and much is done 
for temperance both by precept and example, 
as well as for the furtherance of every other 
Christian work. “If only people would come 
and see for themselves—would live amongst 
us!” sighs Miss Macpherson. 

he has just returned from her fortieth trip 
to Canada. We are privileged to join the 
prayer-meeting at which she gathers her flock 
of willing helpers, to praise the Lord for His 
mercies, and to ask for further blessing on 
His work. We well remember how, some 
years ago, she stirred the heart of the nation 
in her appeal for the little match-box makers, 
and we unite with her in thanksgiving, that 
she has since been enabled to save from 
destruction three thousand seven hundred of 
the so-called waifs and strays of this province- 
city. All these wild flowers she has trans- 
planted to the gardens of Canada—truly 
a lovelier Flower Mission than the one we 
would describe. Of these human flowers 
innumerable portraits adorn the walls—dual 
portraits we will call them, for we see side 
by side the child as he or she was, and the 
boy or girl, man or woman, as now trans- 
formed. Rags and wretchedness on one 


side, respectability and happiness on the 
other; yet the individual is one and the 


same. Of these three thousand seven hun- 
dred unkempt, deserted children, numbers 
are in respectable service, others adopted, 
many happily married, some in the position 
of prosperous settlers—all transported from 
darkness to light. On the back of one photo- 
graph that has this very morning reached 
Miss Macpherson are the words: “M.A., 
married to a young farmer, whose property 
stretches on all sides as far as he can see,” 
and on its front a bride and bridegroom, evi- 
dently of the well-to-do class. And still these 
neglected and deserted ones increase in spite 
of work and workers; in spite of mothers’ 
meetings, classes, house -visitation, open-air 
preaching, Homes, and the manifold branches 
of this good work, Miss Macpherson will 
find candidates for emigration, so long as 
strength is spared her to take them across 
the wild ocean to the harbours prepared for 
them. Three parties have gone this year, 
the third and last numbering sixty children 
of various ages, and she heard little that was 
not favourable of their predecessors. Very 
few, comparatively, have turned out ill, and 
all are visited from time to time. 

But we must return to our flowers, which 
first attracted us hitherwards. Several ladies 
leave the house furnished with baskets and 
trays filled with bouquets. We are struck 





by a little crowd outside, studying intently 
the texts engraven on the windows, and the 
announcements of “Good things to come,” 
suspended on the walls. And immediate} 
follow the remarks on the flowers and the 
entreaties of old and young for one of these 
sweet, fragile visitors. “We cannot give 
them; they are for the sick,” is the invariable 
reply. 

We thread the crowded streets, and it 
seems as if a halo surrounded our fragrant 
blossoms. Even the burly men who stand 
amid the huge waggons at Hanbury’s great 
breweries pause to look at them, and one 
suggests that they are “for a bazaar.” The 
little children who are waltzing in pairs to 
the tunes of an organ ground by an itinerant 
Neapolitan, stay their dance, while the pic. 
turesque Italian woman at the side of the 
instrument wonders, doubtless, at the sight, 
In the narrow street where dwell “the little 
Jewesses ” of Miss Macpherson’s class, the 
children clamour for flowers; and in the 
broader thoroughfare men and women look at 
them with longing eyes. One day when the 
young friend we accompany bore a tray of 
violets and primroses, a boy asked for some, 
and receiving the customary answer, said, 
“ Then I'll walk ail the way by your side and 
smell them,” and so he did. On another 
occasion a man requested to be allowed “just 
to scent” the tender violets, adding, “I would 
not ask even for one, the smell is enough,” 
and he bent his face over them and breathed 
in the perfume with a grateful acknowledg- 
ment. 

Were “even. one” given, the claimants 
would be legion, and no flowers would reach 
the hospitals. Those with the sweetest scent 
are always distributed in the Ophthalmic, and 
become in some degree “ eyes to the blind.” 
Wild, obstreperous and hatless are the girls 
that pour out of the factory, but even they 
respect the flowers, and look at them with 
smiles of admiration and longing eyes. 
“Welcome! welcome!” is the universal cry, 
when they are carried to the so-called 
“homes” of the very poor. 

“Welcome” also, is the word of greeting 
at the Whitechapel Infirmary, which we reach 
after about half a mile’s walk. Here the 
little party that left the Home in company 
separate, and visit different wards. Our des 
tination is to those of the men, and we watch 
the distribution of the pretty nosegays and 
the accompanying texts and books with great 
interest, and listen to a clear young voice 
singing hymns and speaking loving words of 
pious sympathy. 
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“Are the flowers appreciated ?” is a fre- 
quent inquiry. We answer emphatically, 
“« Yes.” Avery few words with each recipient 
suffices to prove this. In every ward there 
are about a dozen men crowding round the 
large fire, and as many, or more in the differ- 
ent beds. Two hours scarcely suffice for the 
visitation, so that each inmate may receive 
the floral offering and be kindly spoken to. 
Age, infirmity, sickness, imbecility, equally 
understand the “language of flowers,” and 
all are touched by their unspoken words. 
We read the accompanying texts aloud to 
such as cannot see, and they and the flowers 
lead to serious talk, as well as sympathy. 
All readily confess that their Saviour is their 
only hope, and some realise the blessed 
truth. 

“Tread nothing but my English Bible and 
prayer-book,” says a German, pointing to 
those books placed on the stand at his bed- 
side. “I have been forty-one years in Eng- 
land and three in this infirmary. I am a 
Protestant, not a Lutheran.” 

“ Ay, I love the Lord Jesus Christ ; what 
should we do without Him?” remarks 
another, who is paralyzed. 

And how many are paralyzed, and here for 
life ! 

But amongst the group surrounding the 
fire is a boy of fourteen, who listens with 
evident eagerness to the discourse. He 
informs us that he is going with Miss Mac- 
pherson to Canada when next she crosses the 
Atlantic; that he has been deserted by his 
father; has been ill, but is recovering, and 
that there were three deaths in another ward 
last week. 

“One a boy only two years older than 
me,” he adds with awe in his voice and tears 
in his singularly clear eyes. 

Seated by the side of his bed, in a remote 
corner, is a hale-looking old man, who yet is 
an invalid, 

“Ym no fire-spaniel, though I’m eighty- 
eight,” he says. “I’ve never been out of 
Whitechapel and Poplar all my life. I used 
to carry sacks o’ wheat, and I reckoned that 
I bent my back hundreds o’ times every day. 
I can’t work no more, and if it weren’t for 
this place I must die like a dog in the streets, 
for my wife can’t afford to keep me.” 

From ward to ward, from bed to bed, we 
move, with flowers, texts, hymns, and kindly 
Christian words. One poor fellow, contem- 
plating his nosegay, says, with tears in eyes 





and voice, that he has not slept for a fortnight 
for pain from an abscess. He wishes for a 
book, and not possessing “the best of 
books,” he is promised one, together with a 
religious periodical to “while away the 
time.” 

We learn that the flowers are often dried 
and the texts carefully preserved. We have 
ourselves seen, in the neighbourhood of 
Whitecross Street, two or three similar texts 
with coloured border, framed and suspended 
from the wall. 

Only a short time since, two poor men 
stood up in a mission-hall to declare the 
blessing their souls had received, when in 
hospital, from this, our Flower Mission ; and 
the ministrants are constantly encouraged by 
similar testimony. How simple and easy it 
seems to transfer from garden or greenhouse, 
these ever-renewing blossoms to the homes 
of the poor! One friend, whose motto is 
“ Doe the nexte thynge,” bears regularly from 
his country home a basket of flowers to his 
city office. These he distributes among the 
dwellers in that many-storyed abode. But 
for him the poor widow at the top, the care- 
takers below, porters, messengers, and may 
be clerks, would never possess a flower. If 
all men of business could find time for so 
gracious an act, what a wealth of loving 
kindness would be amassed, and shared 
between employer and employed, rich and 
poor! Who shall say how many a sick-bed 
may be adorned or sad heart cheered by this 
Ministry of Flowers? or who can tell what 
tender memories may be aroused in the breast 
of the criminal or infidel by the perfume or 
form of these “ children of nature ?” 

If the Great Creator inspired His servant, 
Miss Macpherson, with the first conception 
of this beautiful mission, so He can bless it 
to the humanizing of His creatures. Hearts 
are drawn together, sympathies awakened, 
and true Christianity spread, by all deeds of 
kindness. Whether it be the rescue of a 
friendless child from the pitiless streets and 
placing him in a safe home on a new con- 
tinent ; the teaching the ignorant, feeding the 
hungry, or clothing the naked; the preaching 
the gospel to the poor, or the mere gift of a 
“ posy” and a text to the denizens of work- 
house or cheerless garret: all tend to unite 
man to man, and to point to that Saviour 
who first taught us to know God as our 
Father, and all mankind as our brothers and 
sisters. 
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PERPLEXITIES. 


*‘ Nothing can possibly fail, because the sole true end or object is redemption of man; and this 
is attained ever and for ever, with no exception, in good and evil, in each largest and each most 
thing.”—James Hinton. 


H OW crooked is our life! Its ins and outs 
We cannot scan ; 

How often do we say, “ That’s just too late 
And spoils our plan.” 

How often we perplex ourselves, because 
Of efforts vain, 

And try, without success, to make things come 
Round right again. 


How disappointment will not let us hold 
The course we would, 

But throws us off from every hoped-for boon 
That we think good. 

How little things perplex our onward path 
From day to day, 

Seeming to render futile all our work, 
Stopping our way. 


Oh! could this crooked life be straightened out, 
And every bit 

Met fairly by another, point to point 
In sequence fit ; 

The difficulties then were not so hard 
To meet and bear, 

Were there a carrying on of some wise plan, 
And purpose fair. 


What if the Master’s plan de utter good, 
Too vast, in sooth, 

For us to grasp it with our puny powers ? 
In this grand truth, 

For such it is—although things look not so 
To our weak sight— 

Lies the true meaning of these crooked things 
If read aright. 


The source of all the discord that we feel, 
Is that our will 
Is not made one with God’s, and so we strive 
To make life still 
A thing that we call good—a little good 
That we can know; 
Instead of in our ignorance content 
God’s way to go. 
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For surely crookedness is not with Him, 
But seemeth so 

Only to our dark eyes. And though the road, 
Seen from below, 

Looks crooked, straight it goes to God’s great end ; 
So we may keep 

A fearless, steadfast heart of full content, 
And comfort deep. 


Through all the disappointments, thwartings, ills, 
That life may bring, 
It cannot be a failure, since the Lord 
Doth dwell within ! 
Let us take courage ; live in harmony 
With God’s great plan, 
Who, out of seeming failure, wreck, and loss, 
Redeemeth man ! 
L. HINTON DOTHIE. 





MALCOLM’S STORY. 
By DARLEY DALE, AutTHor or “Sport Guy,” ‘Cissy’s TROUBLES,” ETC. 


PART V. 


ALPH’S conduct caused quite a com- 


motion among the audience, who were 
of course at a loss to account for it; that 
a well-dressed boy should suddenly leap into 
the arena, and with a loud cry of “ Malcolm! 
Malcolm!” fold in his arms one of the per- 
formers, who ran to meet him with an answer- 
ing cry of “ Rafy,” was a part of the enter- 
tainment which was not included in the pro- 


by Colonel Elliot’s side to ask what was the 
meaning of it all, and, if need be, to support 
him should any opposition be offered. 
| “Rafy! Rafy! Oh! I am glad,” sobbed 
| Malcolm, clinging to Ralph with a passionate 
force that, child as he was, Slater, had he tried, 
| would have found difficult to overcome. 
“Malcolm! Oh!. my darling! my lost 
| Malcolm!” cried Ralph as he held the child 


gramme, and they were unable to understand | in his arms, inwardly vowing no power on 
it. Numbers stood up to get a better view learth should separate them ; indeed, both 
of this exciting scene in the drama of life boys were so wrapped up in themselves that 
now being enacted in their presence ; shouts | they were utterly unconscious of what was 
of “Order,” “Turn him out,” “Go enwith the | happening around them ; the ecstasy of that 
scene,” and counter shoutsof “Let him alone,” | meeting was so great they neither saw nor 
“ The child is stolen,” “Who are they?” rang | heard anything but their own faces and voices. 
through the hall amidst clapping and hissing | It would be hard to say whose joy was the 
from the rival parties. Slater, fuming with | greater, Malcolm’s at once again hearing 
half-suppressed fury, gnashed his teeth as he | Ralph’s voice, the signal to him of liberty 
ordered Ralph to clear out and Malcolm to and restoration to his family after the bitter 
go on’with his part, while Lady Maud stood | bondage-of the last four years, or Ralph’s at 
patiently waiting for her rider to resume his | once again holding the long-lost Malcolm, 
seat. Meanwhile, Colonel Elliot, after a brief lost by him, inhisarms. It was the sweetest 
conversation with Miss Machen, who éx-' cup life will ever offer to either of their lips, 
plained that the child was Ralph’s long-lost ' a draught of such pure happiness as is not 
brother, jumped into the circus also, at the given to many to taste. But oh! what a 
same time making a signal to the police- | price they had paid for it. Life is very equal 
sergeant near the door to summon some on the whole—great joys and great sorrows 
policemen to his aid ; in another moment to the few; a humdrum course of chequered 
three or four of the officers present also stood happiness to the many. Grey is the livery of 
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the world, black and white the royal robes of 
its kings and queens. Ralph and Malcolm 
had worn black for four weary years, it is 
only fair they should be glad for a few minutes 
in robes of dazzling whiteness. A few minutes, 
as we count time, but time has nothing to do 
with great joys and great sorrows, they are 
eternal and must be measured by another 
scale! The four years now were as a few 
minutes, while a lifetime of joy was crowded 
into the few minutes Ralph and Malcolm 
stood sobbing for joy in each other’s arms. 

“This child is stolen ; in five minutes you 
will be arrested on the charge of stealing 
him. I am the chief constable of this city, 
all resistance will be vain. I have already 
sent for a detachment of police. But as the 
audience have paid for their seats, you can 
continue the performance before I have you 
arrested,” said Colonel Elliot to Slater. 

“T had nothing to do with it. The boy 
belongs to Campbell, my clown, he knows 
all about him. I know nothing,” said Slater. 

“You are an accessory to the crime, and 
as such you are arrested. You can reserve 
your defence till your trial. Sergeant, don’t 
lose sight of this man, remain by his side. 
Constables Jones and Robinson follow me in 
search of Campbell. Captain Reeves, will 
you kindly see Miss Machen and those boys 
safely home?” said Colonel Elliot, turning 
to one of the officers by his side, who imme- 
diately went to ask Miss Machen to let him 
escort her to the door; but that lady simpli- 
fied matters exceedingly by giving him her 
hand and jumping into the arena, when she 
dragged the boys after her,through the door 
the performers entered by. All this happened 
much quicker than the time it takes to tell, 
and in less than five minutes after Ralph’s 
cry of “Malcolm” startled the audience, 
the second part of the performance had 
begun as if nothing unusual had occurred, 
Malcolm’s scenes being necessarily omitted. 
Lizzie, who had seen Ralph jump into the 
arena, had warned Campbell to fly imme- 
diately, and he had taken the hint, so that 
when Colonel Elliot and the constables went 
in search of him he was nowhere to be seen. 
Lizzie stood her ground, and when Ralph 
and Malcolm appeared behind the scenes she 
went forward in an agony of grief and im- 
plored Malcolm not to leave her. 

“What shall I do, Rafy? Can’t we take 
Lizzie with us? I love her, she has been so 
kind to me, I can’t leave her alone,” said 
Malcolm. 

“Oh! ma’am, take me with you. I will 
willingly serve you for nothing, if you will 


only let me be with the child,” cried Lizzie, 
falling on her knees at Miss Machen’s feet, 
the great tears washing the rouge off her 
cheeks, and leaving channels of white flesh 
among the red paint, as the girl with her 
hands clasped in a wild gesture, looked im- 
ploringly up at Miss Machen’s face. 

“ He is not my child ; but if you will come 
to my house this evening where he will stay 
for the present, I will see what I can do for 
you, my poor girl,” said Miss Machen, as 
she gently pulled the weeping girl off her 
knees. : 

“ Lizzie, you must not cry now, I am so 
happy. You see God has sent Ralph for me. 
I always told you He would, didn’t 1?” said 
Malcolm, still clinging to Ralph with one 
hand as he took hold of his faithful friend 
with the other. 

It was a most incongruous scene alto- 
gether. It took place in a kind of stable, in 
the stalls of which stood the various animals 
belonging to the company, the elephant, the 
piebalds, Lady Maud, and all the other 
horses ; round them stood the other per- 
formers, some half-dressed, all staring at the 
unusual visitors ; Malcolm in his cheap and 
dirty blue satin suit, clinging to the well- 
dressed Ralph; Lizzie, in her tinsel dress, 
with an old shawl pulled over her bare neck, 
by the side of Miss Machen, elegantly dressed 
in black silk and lace shawl, with Colonel 
Elliot and the policemen seaching every 
nook and corner for Campbell, while Captain 
Reeves was gone to fetch a carriage. When 
he returned with one, Miss Machen got in, 
followed by the boys and Captain Reeves, 
who was determined to see them safely home, 
while Colonel Elliot remained behind to 
superintend the arrest of Slater, and to give 
directions for the capture of Campbell. 

‘*Where are we going, Rafy? Shall I 
see mother and all the others soon?” asked 
Malcolm as they drove to the Close. 

“To Cousin Hester’s house. I am staying 
with her. No, you won't see any of the 
others to-day, Malky ; they are at home at 
Durnford ; we live there now. Mother is 
married to Colonel Durnford, Uncle Edward 
we call him ; but I suppose Cousin Hester 
will take you home to-morrow,” replied Ralph. 

Cousin Hester did not reply to this remark 
till they were safe home and Captain Reeves 
was gone, and then to Ralph’s astonishment 
and vexation, she announced her intention 
of writing at once to Colonel Durnford to 
tell him the good news that Malcolm was 
found. 

“Write, and to Uncle Edward, Cousin 
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Hester! Why of course you must telegraph 
at once to mother, and take Malcolm home 
to-morrow,” exclaimed Ralph. 

“Ralph, I dare not do anything of the 
kind. Your mother is not well or strong 
enough to bear such a sudden shock; it 
might kill her, it would certainly make her 
very ill. She must be told very gradually, 
and your Uncle Edward is the best person to 
break it toher. Do you remember your old 
cousin Hester, my darling?” asked Miss 
Machen of Malcolm, whom she at last suc- 
ceeded in getting hold of for a minute. 

“Yes. Don’t you remember I was naughty 
that day I was lost, and you found me bath- 
ing with Claude and Harry in the washing- 
place at Avranches ?” 

“TI do; and do you know Claude and 
Harry are coming here the day after to- 
morrow? We won’t tell them you are here, 
and we shall see what they will say. You 
won’t mind staying with me a little while till 
your mother is well enough to see her dar- 
ling again, will you?” asked Miss Machen. 

Malcolm, though longing to see his mother 
again, was too happy to raise any objection. 
It was so nice to be in a comfortable well- 
furnished house again after living for four 
years in a cart. How large and handsome all 
the rooms looked after his late cramped 
quarters; and then when they sat down to 
dinner with fine damask, and delicate glass, 
and silver forks and spoons, instead of the 
coarse cloth Malcolm daily spread in the 
cart for meals, and the thick earthenware 
mugs and plates, and pewter spoons and 
forks; oh, how different it all seemed with 
the pretty little glass globes filled with hot- 
house flowers dotted about the table, instead 
of the broken tumbler with Malcolm’s wild 
bouquet! And then at night, when he was 
put into a dear little white bed by the side 
of Ralph’s bed and covered with fine linen 
instead of a coarse blanket ; oh, how happy 
Malcolm was. His prayers that night were all 
praise. It seemed too good to last, and as 
if afraid of being snatched away from his new- 
found brother, when Miss Machen peeped 
into the room that night on her way up to 
bed, Malcolm had crept into Ralph’s bed, 
and the boys were sleeping in each other’s 
arms. But though Malcolm was content to 
wait, Ralph was by no means so patient, he 
would fain have telegraphed the good news 
at once to his mother, and followed it up the 
next morning by taking Malcolm home in 
triumph, for in his joy at the boy’s recovery 
he hag quite forgotten his difference with his 








and thankfulness that there was no room ip 
it for any unkind or resentful feelings, 

Lizzie came up that evening to see Miss 
Machen after the boys had gone to bed, foy 
Ralph went with Malcolm, whom he could 
not bear out of his sight for a moment; and 
after a long talk with the girl Miss Machen 
who knew an under-nurse would soon be 
required at Durnford, promised to do her ut. 
most to get the place for Lizzie, and if she 
failed in this, undertook to take her into her 
own service to rescue her from a'life she had 
no special fondness for, and where, now 
Malcolm was gone, she would be exposed to 
so much temptation. 

“Tt was that child, ma’am, with his inno- 
cent ways and angel face, that kept me 
straight. Iam afraid to think what I might 
have been but for him, but I should never 
have dared to have touched him again if I 
had been worse than he thought me,” sobbed 
Lizzie; and Miss Machen was so touched by 
the girl’s earnestness that she took her into 
the house there and then, only suffering her 
to go back for a few minutes to fetch her few 
possessions. And as Miss Machen looked 
at the sleeping Malcolm that night she under- 
stood the girl’s feeling, for there is no influ- 
ence so sanctifying as the constant presence 
of an innocent child. 

The first thing that Miss Machen did the 
next day was to order some proper clothes 
for Malcolm, for he had nothing but a dirty 
patched old suit of coarse serge, and the 
dress he had been brought home in; but she 
succeeded in getting some ready-made clothes 
to fit him well enough till his own could be 
made. He wanted everything, boots and 
shoes, hats, pocket-handkerchiefs, collars, and 
underlinen, and the dining-room table was 
soon covered with parcels, which the boys 
spent their morning in selecting from, till by 
lunch, which was to be dinner so long as 
Malcolm remained, he was once more clad 
like Malcolm Machen instead of in the rags 
of Master Raphael Campobello. 

“What made them call you Raphael, Mal- 
colm ?” asked Ralph. 

“* Because they said I was like an angel in 
some picture Campbell once saw in London, 
which he said a gentleman told him was by 
a painter named Raphael, so they called me 
Raphael ; I did not mind, because it re- 
minded me of Rafy, and Lizzie always called 
me Malky when we were alone.” 

Later on in the day Miss Machen hada 
long telegram from Colonel Durnford, plac- 
ing a sum of money at his banker’s for her to 





step-father ; indeed his heart was so full of joy 





draw on for any expenses that might be 
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necessary, and saying he would break the 
ood news as soon as he dared to Mrs. Durn- 
ford, but at present Dawson was the only 
on he had taken into his confidence ; he 
would write more fully by post, and he wished 
later to be prosecuted, Campbell too if 
caught. 

“Cousin Hester, I should like to go and 
have all these horrid curls cut off this after- 
noon—may I, please? I never used to have 
long curls, and they always worried me so, 
because I used to be afraid if any of you saw 
me, you would not know me, but Campbell 
made me wear them, he said the audiences 
liked curls,” said Malcolm at dinner-time ; 
and both Ralph and Miss Machen sharing 
Malcolm’s opinion as to the curls, he was 
taken to the hair-dresser’s, and his hair cut 
short as he used to wear it, a proceeding 
Lizzie disapproved of, the curls being a 
source of innocent pride and gratification to 
her. 

Malcolm, when his hair was cut and he was 
properly dressed, looked very little altered 
in the four years ; of course he was grown 
from a baby into a little boy almost too big 
for knickerbockers, but it was the same lovely 
face, only it now had a sad expression it had 
never worn before, a look in the eyes which 
told that the child, young as he was, had 
been in the furnace ; he was very thin, too, 
whereas he had been a plump cherub before, 
but everyone who had ever known him even 
slightly would at once have recognised him ; 
such faces as his are not seen every day. 
Ralph was horrified to find that the boy could 
not read, did not even know his letters, and 
was anxious to begin at once to teach him, 
for even Septimus, four years Malcolm’s 
junior, and by no means a clever child, could 
spell out a few words without much difficulty. 
But if Malcolm could not read he had 
acquired a good deal of erratic knowledge: 
he had been into most of the large towns in 
England, and could describe them very 
accurately, he knew what manufactures they 
were noted for, very often he had been over 
the factories and could describe how the 
various articles were made; he had visited 
several of the cathedrals, whither he always 
made Lizzie take him, and he knew, if not 
the salient points of interest, at least what 
pleased him best in each; his English geo- 
graphy was excellent, he knew the principal 
features of every county from Northumber- 
land to Cornwall, and the relative sizes of all 
the largest cities he had visited, and very often 
their populations, and as for the wild-flowers 
peculiar to each district, he knew these better 





than Ralph himself. Not an agricultural pro- 
cess was there of which Malcolm was igno- 
rant, and as for horses, he understood them 
as well as any horse-dealer. So that although 
he could neither read nor write and occasion- 
ally made slips in his grammar, he could 
scarcely be set down as an ignoramus; and 
if he were ignorant of all but the barest out- 
line of religious knowledge, it was of little 
consequence, since his faith was so strong and 
simple, and his love for God so genuine and 
unaffected. The following day Claude and 
Harry were expected, Miss Machen having 
written to Mrs. Durnford to say she thought 
Ralph had better remain with her for a little 
longer to help her to amuse his brothers, this 
excuse being necessary to account for Ralph’s 
not returning home, he wishing to stay in 
Norwich till Malcolm could go home. Miss 
Machen went to meet the two boys, who 
arrived about five o’clock, leaving Ralph to 
entertain Malcolm, but all his efforts were 
insufficient to divert them from the thought 
of the splendid surprise in store for Claude 
and Harry. At last Ralph, who could not 
keep quiet, but kept running from window to 
window, announced to Malcolm that the fly 
was now coming under the old stone arch- 
way, and in another minute the boys’ voices 
were heard in the hall. 

“ Ralph! where are you? Why didn’t 
you come to meet us?” cried Claude as 
Ralph opened the dining-room door to him. 
“ Ah!—why—Malcolm! Harry, Malcolm 
is here! Malcolm! Come, quick! Oh, 
Malky! Malky! Iam glad!” 

“ Malcolm! Nonsense, Claude! You 
should not joke about him. But, oh! it is, 
it és, it is Malcolm! Hip, hip, hurrah! You 
dear old Malky! I must kiss you!” cried 
Harry, who was not certain that kissing was 
a becoming action for a future officer in the 
Royal Navy. 

The noise these heroes made in welcom- 
ing their long-lost brother back was truly 
deafening ; they shouted, they screamed, they 
stamped, they clapped their hands, they 
tore Malcolm nearly to pieces, shook his 
hands till his poor little arms ached, Claude 
going at one as if it were a pump-handle, 
and Harry at the other, and Malcolm stand- 
ing smiling so sweetly and sadly at them that, 
finally, Claude threw his arms round the child’s 
neck and kissed him, while Harry threw him- 
self into an easy-chair, and, forgetful of all 
naval glory, fairly sobbed aloud for joy. 

“Ton’t cry, Claude dear,” said Malcolm, 
as soon as Claude had set him free, going 
up to Harry and sitting down by his side. 
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“T am Harry, not Claude, you darling! 
Oh, Malky! Malky ! where have you been ?” 
cried Harry, throwing all heroic scruples 
aside as he pulled Malcolm’s face to his and 
kissed him over and over again. 

“But are you really Harry? How you 
have grown! You used to be quite a little 
fellow, not so big as I am now. I thought 
you were Claude and that Claude was Jack.” 

“T, Jack! Why, Malky, Jack is ever so 
much bigger than Ralph now. I don’t be- 
lieve you will know him. Why, Septimus is 
as big as you were when you were lost. But 
tell us where you have been, and who found 
you, and all about it,” said Claude, bringing 
a stool to Malcolm’s feet and seating himself 
to listen. 

“ Rafy found me two days ago,” began 
Malcolm. 

“ Yes, I lost him, so it was only fair I 
should find him. Isn’t it splendid news, 
boys?” 

“Splendid! I should think it was! Much 
better than our news,” cried Harry. 

“Yes,” said Claude. “I thought our 
news was pretty good, but it is nothing to 
this. Ours is, we have got a little sister.” 

This piece of intelligence was more start- 
ling to Ralph than to Miss Machen ; but he 
understood now why Claude and Harry had 
been sent to Norwich, and why it would not 
do to send Malcolm home just yet, till his 
mother was well enough to bear the excite- 
ment. Claude and Harry were too much 
interested in listening to Malcolm’s story to 
be at liberty to give Ralph any home-news, 
beyond the mere fact that they had a little 
sister, and their indignation when they dis- 
covered Malcolm had been stolen knew no 
bounds ; they vowed vengeance on Camp- 
bell and Slater, and even Lizzie was destined 
to come in for a share in their wrath, for no 
sooner did it transpire that Lizzie was in the 
house than up they started in search of her. 
Miss Machen, supposing they were only 
going to satisfy their curiosity, did not think 
it necessary to follow them, till one of the 
servants came into the room to say the 
young gentlemen were scolding Lizzie so 
angrily that the poor girl was crying bitterly, 
and would Miss Machen go and stop them? 
This scene was taking place in the kitchen, 
and when Miss Machen, followed by Ralph 
and Malcolm, arrived, there stood Claude 
and Harry, Claude with his hands in his 
pockets, Harry emphasising his remarks by 
sundry bangs on the table, while Lizzie stood 
leaning on the dresser sobbing wildly. 

“You wicked, cruel girl! Letting that 











——, 


fellow Campbell keep our brother all these 


years in that wretched circus, making him 
work like a common boy, and dressing him 
up in tawdry rubbish; you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!” said Claude. 

‘* Ashamed, indeed! That is no use being 
ashamed. She ought to be imprisoned for 
four years, and just see how she likes it! 
And as for that Campbell, seven years’ hard 
labour, with the cat once a year, is too good 
for him,” said Harry. 

“ Oh, sir! I never ill-treated Malky once 
all the time he was with us!” sobbed Lizzie, 

“ Malky, indeed! Why, even Dawson 
would not call him Malky to one of us, It 
is no excuse to say you didn’t ill-treat Master 
Malcolm. Why didn’t you bring him home? 
Tell me that!” cried Claude. 

“Yes, just tell us that, you cruel girl! 
You are as bad as Campbell,” interrupted 
Harry. 

“Oh no, no, she isn’t. Lizzie was always 
very kind to me. You must not scold her, 
Claude and Harry. There, Lizzie, dear, 
don’t cry; I won't let them say unkind 
things to you again!” cried Malcolm as he 
forced Lizzie on to a chair, and then, climb- 
ing on to her knees, put his arms round 
her neck and coaxed her till her sobs died 
away. 

“‘Goup-stairs, you young monkeys, directly. 
I never allow visitors to come into the kitchen, 
it is sacred ground, all the rest of the house 
you are free to do as you like in, but you 
must not come here,” cried Miss Machen, 
leaving Malcolm to comfort Lizzie while she 
took her tormentors out of the way. 

But the two boys were not to be so easily 
repressed in their determination to avenge 


Malcolm’s wrongs; they saw it was. useless . 


to attempt to punish or even to scold Lizzie 
again, since Malcolm was so devoted to her, 
but there still remained Campbell and Slater 
to wreak their vengeance on, and that night 
when they were undressing they resolved to 
go to the police-station the next morning, 
and speak to the authorities on the subject, 
since Colonel Durnford could not at present 
leave home. 

At last came the welcome news that Mrs. 
Durnford had been told of Malcolm’s reco- 
very and was well enough to have him and 
his brothers at home again ; so on the follow- 
ing day Miss Machen set off for Durnford, 
accompanied by the four boys and Lizzie, 
who was to live as under-nurse with Mrs. 
Durnford. It wasa long journey with several 
changes, and it seemed to Ralph that they 
would never reach Farnborough, but at last 
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to his delight they steamed into the station, 
where Jack met them, for Colonel Durnford 
was obliged to remain with his wife to see 
that she did not get too much excited as the 
hour for Malcolm’s arrival approached. In 
the waggonette were Frank and Septimus, 
both of course grown quite out of Malcolm’s 
knowledge as he was from theirs, so that 
their reception of him was very calm after 
that of his other brothers, although the chil- 
dren had talked of nothing else ever since 
they knew he was found. When Malcolm 
was lost Septimus was little more than a 
baby just able to run alone-with the help of 
sundry tables and chairs, and speaking a 
language only understood by Dawson and 
his mother; and Frank was a little fretful 
child not yet promoted to knickerbockers ; 
now Septimus was nearly five years old and 
Frank nearly seven, both of them strong, 
sturdy little fellows able to run, jump, ride, 
and even play cricket after a fashion, and 
both of them more advanced in the three R’s 
than Malcolm. 

At last the carriage entered the avenue and 
in a few minutes drove up to the hall-door, 
where Dawson ran out and held out her arms 
to Malcolm, sobbing wildly as the boy in his 
gentle way said, “Dear Dawson, here is 
Malky.” Lizzie sitting on the box began to 
cry too and to feel rather alarmed at the 
reception she might meet from the family, 
till Miss Machen handed her over to James 
and put it to his gallantry to see she was 
well taken care of till Mrs. Durnford was 
able to attend to her. , 


THE 





“Where is mother, Jack? Where is she? 
Where is Uncle Edward? Come along, 
Ralph. Put Malcolmdown, Dawson. Hurrah! 
Here he is. Hip! Hip! Hurrah! Three 
cheers for Malcolm,” shouted Harry. 

“ Comealong, Malcolm, up-stairs to mother. 
Here he is, mother! Here is Malcolm. 
Hurrah !” screamed Claude. 

“ Be quiet, you boys, you will frighten 
mother into fits ; let Ralph take Malcolm in 
and you keep outside for a minute or two,” 
cried Jack striding up-stairs and detaining 
Claude and Harry from rushing into Mrs. 
Durnford’s room. 

These heroes, finding they were not to 
witness the meeting of Malcolm and his 
mother, ran down to the lower regions, where 
they relieved their feelings, Claude by setting 
all the bells in the house ringing while Harry 
played a vigorous solo on the gong. 

Meanwhile Ralph opened the door of 
Mrs. Durnford’s room, and in the next 
moment Malcolm was locked in his mother’s 
arms, but Ralph did not go in till-he was 
called, and where he hesitated to enter shall 
we venture to intrude? 

Malcolm’s story is told; those who care 
to hear more of him and his brothers may 
do so in another place at another time, for 
the present we will leave him there where for 
four weary years he so often longed to be, 
safe in his mother’s arms. Safe! Innocent, 
pure and holy as when he left her, like a 
lily which sheds its sweetness equally in a 
costly vase in a palace as in a broken bottle 
in a hovel. 


END, 





THE GOLDEN RULE. 


‘SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘We are but little children, weak.” 
Lesson: Matt. vii. 1—12, 

1a is just possible that among the children 

who are listening to me this evening, 

there may be one—a very little one—who 

does not yet know that there is a verse in the 
Bible which is called the Golden Rule. 

It is that verse near the end of the Sermon 


on the Mount in which our Lord says, “ All | 
‘read a little farther on that day I should 


things whatsoever ye would that men should 








do to you, do ye even so to them.” That 
is a verse so wise, so good, that all who have 
tried to do what it bids say of it, “It is as 
good as gold; it is precious like gold: because 
of its wisdom and goodness, it is a golden 
verse.” 

A few Sundays back I was reading to you 
the description which the Apostle John gives 
of the city in which God and His children 
dwell. You will remember that that city is 
described asa city of pure gold. If I had 
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have come to a description of the street of 
that city. Of the street, just as of the city, 
it is said that it is pure gold. “ The street 
of the city is pure gold, like unto transparent 
glass.” 

Now one thing answers to another in the 
different places of the Bible. I like to think 
that this street that is pure gold answers to 
the rule which Jesus has laid down for us in 
the Sermon on the Mount. It is the rule 
for the citizens of that city of God of which 
Jesus tells us in the Sermon. That city is 
just the city which John saw coming down 
out of heaven, and of which he says, “ It was 
pure gold like unto transparent glass.” 

Reading the rule in the Sermon is like 
listening to the words as they come from the 
lips of the King. They come to us as His 
commandment. It is the rule of the city in 
which He is King. 

But when the rule enters into our heart 
and we receive grace to obey it, then it be- 
comes something else. Then it becomes the 
way in which we walk. It is a portion of 
the living way along which we are called to 
go. And as a path in our daily walk, in our 
life’s way, it is the street that is pure gold 
like unto transparent glass. 

Let us try then to understand what this 
golden rule is. And that is all the same as 
if I had said, Let us try to understand what 
it is to walk on the golden street. 

It is simply doing to others as we would 
have others do to us. Always we want 
others to be good and true and kind to us. 
Our Lord says, ‘‘ Act always in that way to 
others. Be kind and good and true to 
them.” When we have to deal with other 
people we are not to think of our own inter- 
ests and feelings only, but of theirs as well. 
What we should wish them to do to us, if we 
were in their place and they in ours, that very 
thing we are to do to them. 

The Rule, as I have said, is given in the 
Sermon, in which the Lord sets forth the 
laws of His kingdom. It is really one of the 
laws of His kingdom, and of these, it is one 
of the greatest. 

At first sight, therefore, it might seem 
as if it were net for humble places and 
little people at all, but only for grown-up 
people and for kings and nations. But the 
beautiful thing about the laws of God’s king- 
dom is that they are for little people and big 
people alike. And nothing is more beau- 
tiful in the law, which has been named the 
Golden Rule, than this, that the humblest 
people can be made to understand it and 
obey it, and that it is as good for boys 











and girls as for the citizens of the New 
Jerusalem. 

I was spending a few weeks in the country 
once, and in the house where I lodged the 
mother was unwell. She was so unwell 
that she could do nothing without help. She 
could not rise, she could not walk, she 
could not go out into the fresh air without 
help. And it was beautiful to see how she 
was waited on and helped by one of her 
daughters every hour of the day. That 
daughter was like an angel in the house; so 
cheerfully did she give the help which her 
poor mother required. I did not need any- 
body to tell me that the Golden Rule was 
written on that daughter’s heart. 

Two young lads left by one of the sea- 
going steamers afew years back. They went 
to a country on the other side of the globe. 
From the one came home to his parents 
hardly evera letter. Mail after mail came in, 
but the letter the old people looked for from 
their boy never came. He forgot them, Or 
he forgot to care for them. Or he did not 
take pains to think of them. The other lad 
never missed a mail. Week by week arrived 
a letter, an interesting letter from him in which 
he told them all his state. That letter was 
a weekly joy in the family into which it came. 
You could see a smile going over the face of 
the mother as she took it up and said: “It 
is from Jack.” Ay, Jack had got the Golden 
Rule by heart. He had said to himself, “ If 
I were at home and had a mother’s or father’s 
love for my boy, I should wish him to write 
to me.” And just that was the difference 
between the two young lads I have intro- 
duced to you. The one obeyed: the other 
disregarded the Golden Rule. Now we 
must end for the present, but next Sunday 
we shall have something more to say about 
this Golden Rule. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “O, happy band of pilgrims.” Lesson: 


Gen. xxxvii. 9—30. 

There was a very simple girl living in a 
Scottish village once. I knew her well, for 
she was a member of my Bible-class. She 
was a beautiful girl and she was very affec- 
tionate ; but she was an orphan, and had been 
brought up without a mother’s care. 

After a time she was married. And at first 
and for a good long while all went well in 
her house. And her husband and she were 
happy. But by-and-by there was a change. 
Some babies were sent to her from God and 
her work was heavy, and she came not to 
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care to have her house tidy and bright for 
Tom when he came in. I should have told 
you that they were poor people, and that 
Tom was a weaver by trade. It was a great 
change for Tom. In his mother’s house 
everything was always bright and clean and 
ready. But now when he came up from the 
shop wearied with his work, ready for his 
food, he would find things all in disorder. 
And sometimes, I am sorry to say, he had to 
cook his own breakfast and dinner. He was 
very vexed ; but he said nothing. However, 
a good time was still in store for him. His 
wife knew well enough that things were not 
as nice for Tom as they ought to be. And 
one night she had a dream. She dreamed 
that she was Tom and Tom was she. And in 
her dream, she came up out of the weaving 
shop, tired and cold and hungry, and found 
the fire nearly out, the kettle not boiling, the 
breakfast not cooked. And she felt in her 
dream just as Tom must have been feeling 
every day in his waking hours. It was 
enough. She said to herself: “ This dream 
has come from God ;” and she set herself that 
night to be a true help to Tom, and have a 
home for him where it would be a pleasure 
tohim to come. And the happy days came 
back again—and days happier than they had 
known. Through her dream, the young wife 
had found out the power of the Golden 
Rule, 

Mr. Whittier, in one of his ballads, tells a 
most touching story, in which one can see 
how the Golden Rule was both broken and 
fulfilled. 

A hard and bitter time had fallen on the 
hearts of men. The fear of things evil was 
greater than the joy in things good. An 
unseen world was thought to be round about, 
and under and over the world that is seen, 
and people believed that it was filled with 
evil shapes, and influences, that were ever 
ready to break out and put a blight on the 
lives and homes of earth. The horrible 
belief came into human hearts that Satan had 
more power than God, and that he made 
bargains with people and gave them the gift 
of witchcraft so that they could work evil on 
the earth. If fever came into a village, or 
sickness into a cowhouse, people believed 
it was witchcraft that did it. 
rible rage seized hold of nearly everybody 
then living to find out and punish the 
witches, 

The sorrowful thing was that there were 
no witches, The belief in witchcraft was all 
a wild delusion. But, all the same, under 


the power of it, many innocent and harmless 
XII—32 


And a ter- ! 





women were cruelly handled and judged and 
put to death. 

In a certain village in New England during 
| that evil time, lived a poor widow with her 
|one child. Goody Martin she was called. 
And on her, on an evil day, the suspicion of 
the people fell. Evil speakers, who had no 
regard for the Golden Rule, spoke foul, bad 
words against her. She was a witch, they 
said, and one evil speaker egged on another. 
And at last, the poor old widow, who had 
never wronged a neighbour or neighbour’s 
cattle in her life, was dragged before the 
judge and condemned, and put to death as a 
witch, 

And then came the lonesomeness as of 
death toher child Mabel. Everybody avoided 
her. Every door was closed against her. 
When she came into the church the worship- 
pers sat as far from her as they could. If 
people met her on a country road, they 
turned away their heads or jeered at her, as 
the witch’s child. 

Near by was the farm of Ezek Harden. 
He never believed the story of the mother’s 
witchcraft. He had never taken part against 
her, and he had pity for the lonely child. 
Often had he dandled her when an infant on 
his knee. When the feast of the harvest- 
home came round he invited Mabel among 
his guests. But it was misery to her. The 
other young people kept out of her way, or 
threw some bitter word at her. With a 
beating heart Mabel stole quietly away, and 
returned to her solitary home. 

But in the heart of Ezek Harden was 
kindling the light of the Golden Rule. He 
saw the rude behaviour, the cruel looks. 
The loneliness, the misery, the wicked in- 
justice of his guests’ treatment of the young 
girl went to his heart. He put himself in 
imagination into her place. He knew how 
he should feel, both what anger at the in- 
justice and what yearning for human love. 
And that very afternoon he followed Mabel, 
and said to her— 


‘Dear Mabel, this no more shall be, 
Who scoffs at you, must scoff at me. 


‘You know rough Ezek Harden well, 
And it he seems no suitor gay, 
And if his hair is souched with gray, 


* The maiden grown shall never find 
His heart less warm, than when she smiled 
Upon his knees, a little child.” __ 


Her tears of grief were tears of joy, 
~ As folded in his strong embrace, 
She looked in Ezek Harden’s face. 





*O truest friend of all,’ she said, 
‘God bless you for your kindly thought, 
| And make me worthy of my lot.’ _ 
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It was the Golden Rule, as much as Love, 
that led this kind farmer to befriend and 
marry the outcast girl, When he left his 
cruel guests that afternoon,-and followed her 
to her lonely cottage to offer her his home, 
he was walking on the street that is pure 
gold. 

It is a street good to walk on. It isa 
good rule to follow. Wise men who have 
looked into it and tried it say, that if it were 
obeyed by everybody, nearly all the bad 
things in the world would pass away. It 
would be a world of upright men. Wrong- 
doing would be unknown. There would be 
neither robber nor murderer. There would 
be neither slave nor slave-market. Gamblers, 
dog-fighters, drunkards, and betting men 
would disappear. Servants would be faith- 
ful. Masters would be just. There would 
be neither backbiters nor evil-speakers. 
Homes would be happy. Crimes would be 
unknown. Jails would be empty. And wars 
between nations would come to an end. 


THIRD EVENING. 


a Hymn: “God is in heaven, can He hear?” 
Lesson: Luke x. 25—37. 


In certain books which I have read I nave 


seen this question put, ‘‘ Whether the Golden 
Rule was ever heard of before it was spoken 


by Christ?” And the writers of these books 
go on to answer, “ Yes ; it was heard of and 
spoken hundreds of years before Christ, and 
in other countries besides Judea.” Writers 
who answer in this way think they are making 
Christ seem less wise and great. But for my 
part I should be much surprised if some- 
thing like the Golden Rule had never been 
spoken before. In much that our Lord said 
when He was on the earth, He was only 
putting into perfect words what prophets and 
holy men, in words less perfect, had tried to 
say before. And who but He helped those 
holy men to speak such words? It was by 
his spirit, working in their hearts, whether 
they lived in Judea or not, that they were 
able to speak as they did. 

The gold in the Golden Rule is not its 
newness but its goodness. It comes to us 
from God. In reality it is not new. As the 
Lord Himself said, “It is the law and the 
prophets.” If you search the Old Testament 
you will find it there, but in other words. 
And what is better still, if you examine the 
good deeds of the good people mentioned 
in the Old Testament, you will find that they 
were the deeds of people who had the Golden 
Rule written on their hearts. 





a ee 
The brothers of Joseph were none of them 
very kind. But there was one, even of them 
whose heart was touched by the Golden Rule 
When the others proposed to kill the boy, 
Reuben said, “ Shed no blood. Cast him 
into this pit, and leave him there.” He was 
thinking of the old father at home, and of the © 
grief he would be in if the boy were killed: 
and perhaps he was thinking of the boy him. 
self. ‘If I were the boy I should not like 
to have my young life cut off ; if I were the 
old father, with my heart filled with love for 
my boy, I should not like to have the grief of 
hearing that he was dead.” He got the un. 
kind brothers to cast the child into the pit, 
intending when they were gone to deliver 
him and send him home. 

What was stirring in the heart of old 
Naomi, when she stopped on the road from 
Moab to Bethlehem and said to her daughters. 
in-law, “ Return, my daughters, to your native 
land?” This thought was working in her 
heart: “If I were young as those two are 
young, and had a father’s house to go back 
to, and friends, and the chance of happy 
days in the years to come, I should wish 
to be urged to return.” It was the Golden 
Rule. 

And what moved Ruth, a few days after, 
when Naomi and she were settled in Beth- 
lehem, and they found that one of them must 
work for bread? It was the Golden Rule. 
She ‘thought in her heart, “ Here is the 
mother of my dead husband and mine; and 
she is among friends and neighbours who 
knew her in happier days; and she is old 
and weary. . If I were old and weary, and 
had come back poor to my nation, where 
once I was not poor, and had a daughter 
strong and young like Ruth, I should wish 
my daughter to work for me.” And the 
brave and loving Ruth acted on that rule, 
and went out to the fields of Boaz day by 
day to glean among the reapers till the even- 
tide. . 

And what but the Golden Rule moved 
Jonathan, the son of Sat, to be the friend of 
David? He saw David in his father’s pre 
sence harping and singing to make the sick 
king well. He also saw the black anger 
gathering on the face of his father, as his 
father thought, “This harper, this shep- 
herd-lad, is one day to be king.” And 
perhaps he saw the angry king seize his 
spear and hurl it at David to strike him 
dead. The heart of the generous Jonathan 
was filled with concern. “ If I were a stran- 
ger at a sick king’s court, as this shepherd is,” 
he said to himself—* if I were hated by the 
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king as’ he is hated, I should want somebody 
to be my friend.” He became the friend of 
the stranger. His soul clave to the soul of 
David. He took him away from the anger 
of the angry king. He wrapped him round 
about with his love, and took him out to the 
open country and helped him to escape. 
And it was the same Golden Rule that 
stirred the heart of David, when his friend 
onathan and King Saul were killed on the 
pattle-field. He sang a song in their praise 
that is remembered to the present day. And 
he taught the people of the kingdom to sing 
it. That is the song in which he says of Saul 
and Jonathan, that they were pleasant in their 
lives, and in their death were not divided. 
As he prepared the song, I am sure the 





thought that burned like a fire in his heart 
was this, that if a battle had gone against | 
him and he had fallen as his friend and his | 


in the island. The people had the horrible 
custom of eating human flesh. They were 
cannibals. Malietoa was a king and a hero, 
but he also was a cannibal. His son Polu 
abhorred the custom, and had helped to 
bring it to an end in one of the islands. Then 
he returned to his father’s home. The first 
thing he saw was a poor boy waiting to be 
killed for the king’s dinner. The boy was 
wailing, and. the cries went to the young 
prince’s heart. ‘ Do not ery,” he said, “and 
I will try to save you.” So he had himself 
tied up in green cocoanut-leaves—just ‘as if 
he had been the boy killed and cooked and 
ready to be set on the king’s table. ‘The 
king looked ; he saw two bright eyes looking 
up at him. He knew his son. The thought 
passed through him like an arrow: “ What 
if my son had been really put to death for 
food!” And he was so much struck, besides, 


%. friend’s father had fallen, and he could still | with his son’s goodness in taking the other 
» have known what was going on, his wish | boy’s place, that he made it a lawin his king- 


sing for him, as he was singing for Jonathan. | eaten. Who put that thought into his heart ? 


And it is the Golden Rule, but I am sorry | 


—who but Christ, who is the light that 


fs be that Jonathan, if still alive, should dom that human flesh was never more to be 


_ to say the Golden Rule broken, which I find | 
in a parable spoken to David himself in after | 
years. You remember the parable of the one 
ewe lamb which a poor man had, and of | 
which, by a rich man, he had been robbed. | 
And you remember how David cried out | 
when he heard that parable, “ Put the rich | 
man todeath ;” and how the prophet Nathan 
who spoke it said, “Thou art thyself the | 
man.” David had done a very evil thing, | 
and then to hide the evil, a thing more evil 
still. He stole the beautiful wife of a poor | 
soldier, and that the soldier might never 
know, he had him set in the forefront of a | 
battle and killed. In both of those evil | 
deeds he was breaking the Golden Rule. | 
And God sent his servant Nathan to tell him | 
the evil he had done, and David was made 
to see that he had trampled the rule beneath | 
his feet. | 

Do not be surprised then if you find the | 
Golden Rule in the Old Testament. Do not 
be surprised if something very like it should 
be found in the lives of people who never | 
heard of the Bible. Christ is the light that | 
lighteth every man that cometh into the | 
world. And even in heathen countries He | 
may have sent gleams of His rule into the | 
hearts of some who have lived there. 

Iam reading just now Dr. Turner’s book 
on Samoa, and I find among the stories he 
tells in that book one which shows that the 


Golden Rule was acted on in one instance at | 


least before missionaries or Bibles were known 


lighteth every man who cometh into the 
world ? 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Christ is merciful and mild.” Lesson: 


Luke xvi. 19—31. 

About the Golden Rule I should like, be- 
fore leaving it, to say two simple things more. 

The first is this: that nobody can follow 
this rule without, in one way or another, 
coming into a blessing. In the keeping of 
this law there is a great reward. 

Perhaps there is not one of you who has 
not either read or heard the old story of the 
woodman and the child. All the same, Iam 
going to tell it over again to-day. 

On a Christmas Day, many years ago, 
when there was more forest than corn-land 
on the earth, a woodman was hasting to 
his home. The trees were bare of leaves, 
but snow was falling, and only one who knew 
the forest could have found his way in the 
gloom. This was a poor man with rough 
hands and coarse home-spun clothing. Many 
a sad hour he had spent at his lonely toil in 
the wood. But on this particular day there 
is neither sadness nor look of poverty in his 
face. The joyful thought is in his heart: It 
is a half-holiday, and I am going to spend it 


eating a Christmas dinner with my wife and 


my little ones. ros 
As he made his way through the blinding 


| snow, he heard the moaning of some one in 
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distress. He stopped. He followed the 
sound. And at the foot of a tree, shivering 
with cold and hunger and all white with 
flakes of snow, he found a strayed child. 
The sight went to his heart. The innocent 
grief, the tears, the wet clothes, the pinched 
face, made the tears come into his own eyes. 
He thought of his own children sitting beside 
the warm log fire, and of the joy awaiting 
them that afternoon. His thoughts went 
back to the time when he was a child him- 
self, and to the times without number when, 
like this child, he had lost his way in this 
very wood. Then he imagined himself, or 
one of his children, in the place of the child 
before him. What would his wish be if he, 
or a child of his, were in this child’s place ? 
It was the work of a moment to think all 
this. In less time than I have taken to tell 
it, he had lifted the child in his arms, and 
was hasting on as before. And by-and-by 
he came to the little hut which was his home. 
The mother and children were peering out, 
through the half-open door, for the first sight 
of him, and waiting to give him a Christmas 
welcome home. But the child was a sur- 
prise. Who was this in father’s arms, so 
pinched, so cold, so thinly clad? The story 
of finding him was told at once. And at once 
also both mother and children welcomed the 
little stranger to their home. Very soon the 
wet clothes had given place to dry, and the 
warmest corner at the fireside was given up 
to him. 

How happy they all were in that hut that 
afternoon! Never had Christmas Day been 
more joyfully spent! The humble cottage 
seemed to grow larger. The fire burned 
more brightly than ever they hadknown. And 
when they gathered round the table and 
stood up, after the manner of. the wood folk, 
to sing a Christmas carol by way of grace, it 
seemed as if every child had learned to sing 
more sweetly than before. And the poor 
pinched, thin-looking stranger sang louder 
and happier than they all, and with a voice 
that seemed to belong to heaven, it was so 
sweet. 

Then they sat down to their Christmas 
dinner. Everything tasted sweet. The black 
bread seemed not so black as its wont. And 
in the mouth it tasted like wheaten bread. 
The children noticed also, that the pinched 
look left the face of the little stranger ; the 
very clothes seemed to change and brighten, 
and when he spoke it was like listening to an 
angel. 





—_—_—_— 


Not on all the earth that day was there a 
happier Christmas party. And when at last 
it was over, and the children had to g0 
to bed, it some way did not surprise them 
that the strange child prayed for all ip 
the house who had been so kind to-him. 
Then he kissed them all round. 

In the morning he was gone. But the 
black bread was changed to white bread, 
The brass money in the mother’s pocket was 
changed to gold. Then the pious hearts in 
that humble cottage knew that it was the 
Christ Child Himself who had been their 
guest ; but they did not know, they could not 
at once understand, that these things and 
the happy memory of His visit were the bless- 
ing with which he paid them for obeying the 
Golden Rule. 

I will leave you to think over this story in 
your own minds and to find out what it 
means. And I will bring my talk to an 
end by making my only other remark about 
the Golden Rule. 

The time will come, my dear children, 
when the lessons you are receiving just 
now, in your homes and in your classes, 
and the new years that will soon be added 
to you, will lead you to ask: “ What can 
we do to help on the Kingdom of Christ 
upon the earth?” . 

You will come to look round about you 
in the world. You will learn that there is 
work to be done for Christ. “ What is 
the work which I should do?” each of you 
will ask. Some will become Sunday-school 
teachers, some will go into the choir, some 
will be visitors of the sick, and others will 
set themselves to do whatever Christian work 
comes in their way. But the earnest among 
you will go farther and ask, “ What can we 
do more than all that?” 

I will tell you what you can do more than 
all that ; and what you can be beginning to 
do even now. You can get the Golden 
Rule by heart and in to the innermost and 
warmest place of the heart; and you can 
set yourselves to observe that rule every 
day you live and in all places wherever you 
may be. 

Although you may not see the effects 
of your doing this, God will see it. You 
will not only help, in doing this, to bring 
the Kingdom of God nearer among 
men; but you yourselves will be, there, 
where you live; there, where you follow 
this rule, a portion of that Kingdom already 
come. 
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I.— HOME NOTES. 
MR. SPURGEON’S JUBILEE. 


It is hard to believe that Mr. Spurgeon has only 

just reached his fiftieth birthday. His name has 
for so long been a household word in thousands of 
homes; he has earned the gratitude of the whole 
Christian Church by so much noble service; that his 
years seem few in comparison with his honours. By 
the time these words are read, his friends in London 
will have united in public congratulation and thanks- 
giving, and due tokens of loving admiration will not 
be wanting. But those who will gather round Mr. 
Spurgeon and his comrades on June 19, are but a 
small part of that vast multitude who will pray that 
the pastor of the Tabernacle may have many more 
years of power and peace granted to him; for Mr. 
Spurgeon now has not one church, not even one 
nation, for his audience. Week after week his words 
go on their way through the length and breadth of 
the civilised world, and they speak to all men with 
power; for their message is one that answers the 
longing cry of every human soul, telling of pardon for 
the sinner and of strength for the weak. Beside the 
glory and the joy of his work, the ambassador of 
Christ must count human honour, however well earned, 
but a trifling thing. 


A UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT IN LONDON. 


The great wave of sympathy with the condition of 
the poor, which has rolled over the country during 
the last few months, has not failed to touch the two 
great English Universities. Both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, indeed, for some years past, especially 
among the younger graduates, some few have felt the 
burden of national suffering and sin weigh heavily on 
their hearts ; and many in the outside world have now 
heard the story, how a too fervid enthusiasm for the 
great cause of social union and reform wore out the 
frail genius of Arnold Toynbee. He was in a sense 
the martyr of the movement which has advanced with 
rapid strides since his death, partly owing to the im- 
petus it has received from the general awakening of 
public feeling. It has now assumed a new develop- 
ment. A band of Oxford men have organized a 
university settlement in the East End of London, not 
so much to teach as to learn, by living among and 
with the people, sharing their troubles, and endeavour- 
ing tolighten them. They aim at renewing a social 
system which has broken down, and to fill up that 
terrible gulf which at present divides the rich from 
the poor, by introducing a new element of union and 
strength into that part of the social fabric where it is 
most needed. They hope to learn by personal ex- 
perience what are the real wants of the people. Cam- 
bridge is also joining in the scheme with enthusiasm, 
and the experiment will certainly be made, The 
scheme may appear to older and less hopeful minds 
rather vague and visionary, but in this case such a 
fault is not very serious, The spirit is the chief thing. 


OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


| It is enough to thrill the heart with grand hopes fon 
the future, that hundreds of young men, in their 
brightest and their most careless days, should be 
roused to a true sympathy with those who suffer, 
recognising that even for them there are social duties 
as well as pleasures; best of all, perhaps, that they 
should thus early learn that true religion is not a life 
of mere indolent emotion, but of active and self- 
sacrificing love. Whatever failures and disappoint- 
ments they may meet with in their work, the highest 
and holiest of their visions will not vanish away. 


OVER-PRESSURE. 


It is high time that people should make up their 
minds not to attempt impossibilities. They are but 
spending health and strength in vain. It is sheer 
madness to try to do more than physical and moral 
strength will admit, and in too many cases nature 
takes a swift and cruel revenge. The evil exists in 
our schools, but not in its most serious form. The 
children who suffer there are the very brilliant and 
the hopelessly dull: the great mass escape; and in 
the majority of cases far more harm is due to under- 
feeding than to over-pressure. The children have 
too little to eat, not too much to learn. But else- 
where, and especially among the men who do intel- 
lectual work of a kind that appeals to popular in- 
terest, matters have come to a pitch, Hardly a week 
goes by without some catastrophe. The tragedy in 
Wales, which saddened so many hearts a few days 
ago, is but one instance out of many. All are not so 
terrible, yet they are similar in kind. Men in the 
prime of life are cut down, leaving their best work all 
undone. There are others who still linger on, but 
with powers crippled and maimed. The Christian 
Churches of the land are specially interested in this 
important matter; they are certainly not guiltless 
themselves, The responsibility rests upon them as 
well as upon the sufferers. They must learn not to 
throw all their burdens on a few shoulders, and to dis 
tribute honoursand responsibilitiesmore evenly among 
a larger number. They will not suffer in the long run. 
At present, in very many cases, they are really 
shortening the lives and diminishing the usefulness of 
the very men whom they desire to honour. A little 
patience and forbearance, which seldom fail when 
once the need is really understood, would work a 
wonderful change and insure a rich reward. 


THE NEW BISHOP OF RIPON. 


The universal chorus of approval which has greeted 
Canon Boyd Carpenter’s promotion to the bishopric 
of Ripon is in every way gratifying. His popularity 
has been well earned. He has never sought it by 
any compromise of principle. He is not one of those 
flaccid and invertebrate natures without firmness or 
fixity. He is a true man, knows what he believes, 
and is not afraid to declare it. From first to last his 
career has been rich in the highest success. Leaving 
| Cambridge not without academical distinction, but 
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perhaps having studied men more than books,’ he 
entered upon quiet and unobtrusive labour, till earnest 
work in a curacy had prepared him for higher things. 
Once settled in London, he soon became a power. 
There was a reality in him, and an earnest force, 
which seemed to fascinate all who listened to him. 
His preaching was not wanting in culture and 
thought, but it was also full of human sympathy and 
instinctive insight ; and so he reached all hearts. A 
man with this power may do noble work in the busy 
north. The choice is admirable in itself, and we are 
also glad that a break*has come in the long series of 
distinctions conferred upon members of the High- 
Church party. For some time past, it has almost 
seemed as if they had secured a monopoly of honour 
and power. They have no right to more than their 
due share, and perhaps if those who dispense ecclesi- 
astical patronage would look round them with im- 
partial eyes, they might find other men deserving 
advancement, even among the much-abused Evan- 
gelicals of to-day. 


A NEED OF TO-DAY. 


Canon Boyd Carpenter’s success as a preacher in 
appealing to all sorts of people recalls some of the 
most true and beautiful words spoken at any of the 
meetings in London last May. The Rey. Morlais 
Jones, on the platform of a Colonial missionary meet- 
ing, insisted that the great need of the day was not only 
the gospel, but the living preacher. ‘“ To the colonist,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ life may have become simply a round of 
hard work, heaven may have almost faded out of it, 
but he attends a religious meeting, and the lilt of an 
old hymn, or a familiar text, in a moment recalls the 
services of his younger days, the dews of the morning 
are upon his heart, the fountains of emotion break 
through the crust of indifference, and his flesh comes 
back to him like the flesh of a little child.” This is 
as true in the old home as in the new; men are men 
on either side of the ocean. Old instincts and for- 
gotten affections still lie deep under the world’s dust. 
The soul slumbers long; briars and thorns grow thick 
around it. Yet there is still a way through for him 
who can find it; there is a charm to which every door 
will open; a message which will fill the heart with 
new rapture and joy. For the Divine Spirit abides 
with us still in all waywardness and sin, The Father 
has more patience with His children than they have 
with themselves. 

HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 

One of the chief faults of modern preaching is its 
want of directness. ‘It aims at nothing and hits it.” 
And when a preacher takes an opportunity to plead 
some definite cause of social or moral reform, if he is 
a man of sense, he rarely fails to do real good. Canon 
Prothero set a wise example in a sermon he preached 
in Westminster Abbey a short time ago. He urged 
upon the attention of his audience the duty of the 
nation to provide harbours of refuge round our coast, 
to save ships which are in constant danger of being 
lost. There are more than 135,000 fishermen alone 
in the country, most of whom put out to sea in little, 








light boats; which are powerless against a storm. At 
the best, theirs is a perilous calling ; £7,000 worth of 
property is lost round our shores every day, and the 
sacrifice of life, much of which might be prevented, 
is absolutely appalling. To build the harbours which 
are absolutely needed would cost little compared with 
the demands of many an idle and wanton war, and it 
would save life instead of destroying it. And if the 
spirit of economy be invoked, let us bear in mind that 
the true function of economy is to save wealth from 
unworthy uses that it may be spent.on worthy objects, 
We must no longer ignore our duty in this matter; it 
should be pressed home to the hearts and consciences 
of all English citizens, There are few men and 
women among us so utterly sordid, and so _pitiably 
mean, as to grudge the very small sacrifice which 
would make so many homes safer and happier. 


IL—GLANCES ABROAD. 
BISHOP BARRY’S WELCOME IN AUSTRALIA, 


The enthusiastic welcome which the new Bishop of 
Sydney has received in all the great Australian cities 
proves that the country of his adoption fully appre- 
ciates the real sacrifice he has made in leaving an 
honourable post and innumerable friends in England 
for arduous labour in a distant land. The Church at 
home ‘has given of her best,’’ and the value of the 
gift has been acknowledged with all gratitude by the 
Church which has received it. From his first sermon, 
preached at Adelaide on his way to his diocese, it is 
clear that Dr. Barry knows how to win the sym- 
pathies of those to whom he speaks. He took as his 
subject. the welcome given to Paul by the little band 
of Roman Christians who came to meet him on the 
Appian Way; and pointed out how, though the 
chief inspiration of the Apostle came from above, he 
was still quickened and cheered by the power of 
human sympathy. The world has changed since the 
days when Paul journeyed to Rome, and the perils 
which surround the servants of Christ have changed 
too; yet for all that, as human nature remains still 
what it was then, the greater part of the obstacles and 
hindrances they have to encounter in their work, and 
the discouragements and doubtings from within, have 
not altered; they still need the same human and 
divine support. And the surest way to obtain the 
sympathy of men is to show howit is valued. One 
reason why some men never can win it is that they 
seem indifferent to it when it is offered. Sympathy 
is very sensitive, and vanishes at the first sign of 
repulsion. 

FRANCE AND CHINA, 


While the political world is congratulating itself on 
the conclusion of a treaty between France and China, 
it is difficult for any one who looks at events from a 
different standpoint to share without considerable 
reserve in the general satisfaction. TEvery Christian 
man, of course, will rejoice that the danger of war is 
at an end, and that the antagonistic powers have 
come to terms before entering upon a fierce and cruel 
conflict, which could have had but one result—to 
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prove once more how weak are the feeble imitations 
of the Eastern world against the science of destruc- 
tion as perfected in the West. The fact was only 
too well known, and we are thankful to have been 
spared a fresh illustration of it on a gigantic scale at 
an inffnite cost of life and suffering. But setting this 
aside, the whole course of events is surely little to the 
credit of a great European power. The very fact 
that France is almost universally praised for its 
moderation proves how deplorably low the standard 
of international morality is in such matters. France 
has got all that it really wants. It has foregone some 
very doubtful advantages, and has secured a position 
of real power. Its protectorate over parts of Annam 
and Tonquin is recognised ; and it professes to have 
received the exclusive right ef trading in some pro- 
vinces at present shut against foreigners, On the 
other hand, it has been wise enough not to demand 
territory that could only have been a perpetual source 
of anxiety and expense; and it has extorted no plunder 
in the shape of an indemnity. It is quite possible 
that the treaty may lead to irritation in Europe, if the 
claim of the French to exclusive privileges is genuine. 
The great mass of English traders, who have hitherto 
carried on nine-tenths of the foreign commerce with 
China, are not likely to submit without a protest to 
such a blow, and the Americans are sure to resent the 
slight offered tothem. Itis quite possible that China 
may see, not without a secret satisfaction, all the in- 
traders whom she hates and fears, busy quarrelling 
among themselves over her latest concession. 


THE COMMERCIAL PANIC AT NEW YORK. 


The recent panic on the New York Stock Exchange 
is one more illustration of the folly and credulity of 
mankind. They are in such a hurry to get rich that 
there is nothing too gross or absurd for them to 
believe, if it only promises the thing they want. This 
is just. what has happened in the United States, and 
the same thing happens here in England every day in 
some form or other. The name of General Grant was 
used by a speculator as a lure to attract shareholders. 
It was suggested, or implied, that through his in- 
fluence the firm might obtain government contracts at 
enormous prices. And, as the Mew York Christian 
Union, one of the best periodicals of its kind, points 
out— 

“ There are many men who would scorn to rob an 
individual who think it legitimate to rob the Govern- 
ment. To pick one pocket is dishonest; to pick ten 
million pockets is all right. Men give their money 
over to Grant and Ward without inquiry and without 
security. They are even careful not to make inquiry ; 
for they wish to make the profits of crooked arrange- 


ments with Governmental officials without knowing 
the facts.” 


The contracts are all a delusion. Enormous dividends 
are indeed paid fora time, but out of capital, not 
profit; and then the collapse comes. Shareholders 
are ruined; and many of them lose their all, for it is 
almost invariably the poor who are most readily at- 
tracted by schemes like this. There is no short cut 








to wealth, as some people seem to suppose. Those 
who attempt to find one too often fall in-with brigands 
on the way. General Grant’s unfortunate position 
should be a warning to other men who have won a 
high place in the world, not to involve themselves. in 
enterprises of which they have little knowledge and 
less control, while they will have to share the dis- 
credit of failure. Even their name is a trust and re- 
sponsibility not to be lightly risked, 


BIBLE REVISION IN GERMANY. 


The Catholic Presbyterian contains a most interest- 
ing account of the work of revising the German Bible. 
We say the German Bible because the version of 
Luther still stands without a rival in the affections of 
the mass of the people. But, like all other good and 
useful things, it needs modifying and adapting to suit 
the needs of our times. The text has suffered from 
gradual corruption, and in many places the translation 
is ambiguous and incorrect. Several years ago, in 
fact before the English fevisers began their similar 
task, a distinguished band of German students set to 
work on the New Testament. In their method they 
have observed remarkable caution. They determined 
not to sacrifice familiar phrases and expressions in 
the older version to mere uniformity or literal accu- 
racy of rendering ; and although this tenderness for 
popular feeling will in some degree impair the value 
of the work for scholars, it will make it infinitely more 
acceptable to the people at large; and their interest 
is the first to be thought of. So rigidly have the 
revisers adhered to their principle that they actually 
issued their translation in proof before it was finally 
published, so that it might be seen how it commended 
itself to the different Churches. Such a policy, which 
Mr. Binnie thinks our own committee might have 
done well to follow, affords a sure test of popularity, 
though a very inadequate one of accuracy; and that 
after all is the essential need in such work, What 
prophets and apostles actually said, not what we 
should have liked them to say, is the vital question. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE THINGS OF OTHERS. 


In the mass of missionary reports that comes flow-- 
ing in month after month there is one very common 
defect, and one not without importance. Hardly 
ever is there a reference to the work which other 
societies are carrying on in the same district with the 
same great end in view. Such an omission is apt to 
produce ill-feeling ; sometimes it leads to public con- 
troversy, by which the reputation of the missionary 
cause is sureto suffer. As a rule, it is due, not to 
lack of charity, but of wisdom. In actual work the 
various societies labour side by side in perfect har- 
mony; they are not slow to render what help they 
can; it is only in print that they ignore one another’s 
existence. It is just a word of kindly reference now 
and then that is wanted; nothing more. This silence 
has another serious result. Very many people en- 
tirely fail to realise how intimately connected in work 
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all the great missionary societies are. They enor- 
mously underestimate the extent of labour and of 
success, just because they are in the habit of looking 
at a part, and not at the whole. They never conceive 
how many divisions of Christ’s great army are invad- 
ing a country like India, or how the chain of mis- 
sion stations stretches in Africa from Zanzibar right 
away to the southernmost point of the inland lakes. 
They dwarf the grandeur of the work and take a 
solitary constellation for the glory of the midnight 
sky. 


RUSSIAN MISSIONS, 


Most people will be surprised to hear that the 
Russian Church is an active force in missionary 
enterprise, and that it carries on evangelistic work 
with energy and success. Scattered over the vast 
extent of Russian territory, the details of the work 
become dwarfed, and appear almost insignificant. 
Yet the great society numbers its members by thou- 
sands, and its income for the year 1883 amounted to 
180,000 roubles; while its mission stations extend 
from the Arctic Sea to Turkestan in the West, and to 
Japan in the East. The chief work of the society is 
carried on among Russian subjects. For the vast 
population of the empire includes masses of absolute 
pagans, as well as a strong Mohammedan element. 
It is to mere savages just emerging from barbarism 
that the missionaries appeal in the north; towards 
the south the people grow more civilised, and it is in 
this direction that the chief effort has been made 
recently. Special attention has been given to the 
Kirghiz, who muster strongly in parts of Central 
Asia, between Semipolatinsk in the north and Lake 
Issik Kul in the south, about a million of them being 
spread over the entire district. A large convent has 
been built to serve as the headquarters of the work. 
The activity of the Russian Church in Japan is, per- 
haps, still more astonishing. There they claim more 
adherents than Catholics and Protestants together, 
and, according to their report, quoted in a recent 
number of the Zimes, they have thirteen priests and 
nearly ohe hundred preachers at work in that country, 
while the mission is well equipped with schools and 
other necessary apparatus. At least the Church must 
have vitality in it which can work like this. 


THE CENTRAL AFRICAN MISSION. 


The Report of the Central African Mission is not 
quite so full of incident as it has been in some pre- 
vious years, but it records steady work and persistent 
advance ; and with such a magnificent base as Zanzibar 
to work from, the power and the efficiency of the 
mission must inevitably increase year after. year, so 
long as men are found animated by the spirit which 
has spread the gospel of Christ through heathen nations 
rom the earliest days till now. The arrival, of the 
new leader has been welcomed as a relief by all upon 
whom heavy responsibility rested for some time, unac- 
companied by the prestige and power of official rank. 
Bishop Smythies is taking up the work to which Dr. 


Steere devoted himself with such enthusiam, and be. 
fore long he will have added another name to the 
memorial roll of those who have been pioneers of the 
faith in Africa. Among the letters from the mission 
stations there is one containing a touching little story, 
One of the villages had suffered greatly from the 
ravages of a lion, which had carried off more than 
twenty people. One day two of the missionaries 
were walking along the road, and met a woman 
carrying a baby and leading another child by the 
hand. Presently screams were heard, and when 
the villagers turned out to the rescue the lion was 
found devouring the unfortunate mother, while her 
little girl was standing by, fearless and unharmed, 
beating the lion with a stick of muhogo, and cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Mwacha mamangu!—mwacha mamangu !”— 
‘Leave go of mother !—leave go of mother!” while 
the lion took no notice of the blows. It is wonderful 
how love makes fear impossible. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
SIR BARTLE FRERE. 


It is one of the happiest characteristics of English 
political life that all animosity disappears in the 
presence of death. Now that Sir Bartle Frere’s long 
and brilliant career has come to an end, his most 
resolute opponents are foremost in honouring the 
services which he rendered to his country during a 
long series of years; Afghanistan and Africa are 
forgotten, India is remembered. This is just as it 
should be. Common gratitude prompts every 
Englishman to pay his due tribute of honour to 
one who stood in that noble band of heroes by 
whose genius and daring rebellion was quelled and 
the empire saved, when it seemed so nearly slipping 
} from our grasp. It was Bartle Frere’s bold wisdom 
that kept North-Western India ours. In the moment 
of extreme danger he saw the true policy, and fol- 
lowed it at all hazards. He sent away a part of his 
own small force to save the fortress of Moultan. He 
risked Scinde to save a country greater still. ‘‘ When 
the head and heart are diseased,” he wrote, “ the 
extremities must take care of themselves; ” and it 
mattered little to him that he endangered his own 
security as well as his reputation by his policy. But 
though it was in the Mutiny that he first came to the 
front, no less important were his services rendered in 
more quiet times. Among the poorer tribes of the 
Bombay Presidency, the economic and financial 
reforms that he introduced made a new era in their 
lives, raising multitudes from starvation to prosperity. 
In later times, when he had risen to higher office, he 
helped to assuage the social bitterness left by the 
horrors of the revolt, while he also made Bombay no 
longer a city of plague. In innumerable other ways 
as well, he set our Government in a stronger and 
securer position, making the natives feel that we were 
something more than a nation of alien conquerors. 
Services like these will preserve his name in days to 
come with those of John Lawrence and his brother 
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AT ANY COST. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, 
AUTHOR OF “OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LiFe,” ‘“‘THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV.—A PEEP INTO THE WORLD’S 
WAYS. 


HE voyage to Edinburgh was got over— 
as such voyages are in the lives of those 
to whom they are adventurous novelties— 
with mingled raptures and qualms, with expres- 
sions of delight in “ a life on the ocean wave,” 
sinking into inward resolves that if one ever 
gets safely to land, one will never set foot on 
a ship again, unless, indeed, it might be to 
return whence one came, never more to 
depart hence. Such resolves, however, are 
generally quite forgotten within an hour after 
landing. For our memory always colours a 
sea voyage with the glowing pleasure of its 
close—the arrival, as the Psalmist expresses 
it, “at the haven where we would be.” 

Mrs. Brander, who had remained with 
friends in Edinburgh while her husband and 
daughter made their trip to Ultima Thule, 
was down at the docks, awaiting them in 
her carriage. Mrs. Mail, Kirsty’s aunt, was 
there also, standing close beside the carriage. 
Mrs. Brander had been speaking to her, and 
after Mr. Brander had exchanged a few words 
with his wife, Mrs. Brander called Mrs. Mail 
again, and with an eye critically fixed on 
Kirsty, told the aunt that it had just occurred 
to her that if, in a day or two, she and her niece 
came up to where Mrs. Brander was staying, 
she might—Mrs. Brander could not promise 
she would—but she might—receive a pro- 
posal which would be most advantageous to 
her. Then the Brander carriage drove away : 
Mr. Brander shouting back to Robert Sinclair, 
“Shall be in London next week—and mind 
you don’t forget me—but I shan’t let you.” 

“Why, aunt, do you know that lady?” 
whispered Kirsty, so overcome by the plumes 
on Mrs. Brander’s bonnet, and the gold 
bracelet on the wrist visible at the carriage 
door, that she did not notice her hard tones, 
nor the absence of kindliness in her words. 

“I go charing sometimes for the family 
the lady is visiting,” answered the aunt, ‘¢so 
she knew my face, Kirsty, and when she saw 
me at the docks to-day, she called me, think- 
ing I might have been sent after her with 
some message. Then I told her I was ex- 
pecting a young niece a:looking for a place. 
It would be the making of you if you got 
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employed by that kind of people, Kirsty.” 
Mrs. Mail was meanwhile making suggestions 
of curtsies towards Robert Sinclair, who ap- 
peared in her eyes as one travelling with Mr. 
Brander’s party—perhaps even of his family 
—for the carriage had gone off so laden with 
luggage, that it was quite likely that any 
youth—even though a son—should have been 
left to follow on foot. Mrs. Mail did not 
heed Tom Ollison. 

‘Where are your things, Kirsty ?” she asked. 
“T reckon you'll not have more than you can 
carry.” 

Kirsty had a strong, heavy box and a 
basket. She and her aunt might just manage 
to carry these between them, but they would 
certainly require all their strength. 

“ Well, I suppose we’ll part from you here, 
Kirsty,” said Robert Sinclair. ‘We are 
going straight to the railway station, and 
Mr. Brander said we should only just have 
time to get some refreshment before the 
London train starts. So, good-bye, Kirsty, 
and I hope you'll get a good place and do 
well.” 

He did not shake hands with Kirsty. He 
had just shaken hands with Henrietta Brander, 
and somehow it began to seem to him not 
quite natural to offer the same salutation to 
both. ‘Tom Ollison held out his hand to the 
girl, and then paused, to ask Mrs. Mail— 

“But which way are you going? Does 
your road lie towards the station?” 

“ Yes,” she said, “it do: an’ it’s a good 
step. I reckon this box will take a day’s 
work out of me.” 

“T’ll give you a hand,” answered Tom, 
“as our ways are the same. The weight’s 
nothing to me.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Mail, quite com- 
posedly. “TI like to see a young man make 
himself handy.” 

“What has become of your own luggage?” 
Kirsty asked. 

‘Mine and his,” answered Tom, nodding 
towards Robert, “and a lot of goods of all 
sorts are being taken on a cart straight from 
the ship to the train.” 

Robert Sinclair looked round, saw what 
had come to pass, and walked on, several 
paces ahead. Kirsty followed behind with 
the basket, a little mystified, and feeling that 
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she was already learning many “ ins and outs” 
of the world of which she had never dreamed. 
Tom Ollison’s ready helpfulness was only 
what her general island experiences would 
have led her to expect from anybody. But 
it began to dawn upon Kirsty that this was 
not quite ‘‘ the correct thing” here, and also 
that surely there was some distinction of 
degree between Robert and Tom, of which 
the islanders had never dreamed, but which, 
had they been fairly questioned on sucha 
matter, they would probably have reversed, 
since the ample hospitality of Clegga farm 
and the kindly despotism of old Ollison were 
much more impressive in their eyes than the 
cramped Quodda schoolhouse, and the light 
rule of the easy-minded schoolmaster, But 
there was no doubt that the Branders were 
“the gentry,” the owners of Wallness and St. 
Ola could be no less, and it was very clear that 
there was a very different relationship between 
them and Robert Sinclair, and between them 
and Tom Ollison. Kirsty had not heard 
that the first offer of the vacant seat in 
their trap had been made to Tom, and it 
never occurred to her that the money she had 
seen him expend on herself and the Lauren- 
sens would have amply sufficed to make him 
the Branders’ cabin companion. It began 
to seem to Kirsty that Robert must be “more 
It is a truth, 


of a gentleman” than Tom. 
and a very sad truth, that in the great averages 
of human intelligence and feeling, there is, 
reversing the Divine order, a terrible aptitude 
to value those who take above those who 
give, those who are served above those who 


serve. When Jesus’ washing the disciples’ 
feet had not become a sacred picture, framed 
in the sentiment of centuries, but was an 
actual fact of the day, with all its little matter- 
of-fact concomitants, perhaps it would have 
needed another Jesus to fully understand and 
appreciate the incident, This failure of com- 
prehension and sympathy in the human mind 
and heart lies about the very root of many 
upas-trees of human life, which it is in vain 
to cut level with its ground, as long as the 
root remains to sprout again. He who brings 
one human soul to the perfect and practical 
understanding of the sacred rule, “ Whoso- 
ever will be great among you, shall be your 
minister, and whosoever of you will be the 
chiefest, shall be servant of all,” has done 
more for the cause of eternal freedom and 
progress, than he who succeeds in abrogating 
whole codes of unjust laws, while leaving 
untouched the Christlessness in which they 
originated. 

Tom found he could just spare time to 





help the two women with the heavy box up 
“the stair,” on the top “land” of which Mrs, 
Mail lived. He could not linger a moment 
more, so that he barely noticed the admiring 
glances which Kirsty threw round the apart. 
ment into which her aunt led her. It was 
one of two, that formed Mrs. Mail’s house, 
which was certainly not too roomy for her 
requirements, since she had a husband and 
grown-up children. But in spite of sundry 
queer gabled corners, it had large, clear-paned 
windows, a “fitted grate,” and “ four-post” 
bedsteads, so that its proportions and ap. 
pointments seemed magnificent to Kirsty’s 
Shetland eyes. What gay wall-paper! What 
pretty chintzes! What wonderful ornaments 
(in the way of Bohemian vases and paper 
flowers)! And nothing seemed stained with 
damp and weather, as everything was in 
Shetland! Oh, what a pity granny was too 
old to leave home, and too blind to see much 
if she did! For Kirsty felt as if she had 
indeed come to a land overflowing with com- 
forts and luxuries. Not in that first delicious 
bewilderment could she realise what it was to 
be surrounded by acres of sordid houses, 
through whose many fever-stricken rooms 
the fcetid air crept heavily, in place of that 
pure north wind which blew in from the sea to 
wage a not unequal or unsuccessful struggle 
with the darkness and disease of Shetland 
hovels. Not then could she understand how 
it felt to lie wakeful at night, listening, not 
awed and elevated, as she used to be, by the 
roar of the tempest, but shrinking from the 
polluting clamour of drunkards and aban- 
doned women in the street below, while the 
firstsounds that would greet onein the morning 
would be no longer the glad cry of the sea 
gulls, but the wails of children who wanted 
breakfast and found none. 

Kirsty was so taken up by all she saw, that 
she was not very prompt in her thanks to 
Tom for his kindness, and when she saw him 
run off, she scarcely realised that he was 
really away at last, and that there was no 
knowing when or where she should see him 
again. Mrs. Mail did not thank him at all; 
he was only a fellow steerage-passenger of 
Kirsty’s, who had done a civil thing, and the 
aunt asked him carelessly if he would stay 
and take a bite with them, and when he said 
he was in too great a hurry, she let him 
depart without more question or ado. 

“Oh! is he really gone?” cried Kirsty, 
as, looking from the window, she saw Tom 
scampering off, at full speed, down the street. 
“Oh! dear, dear, and I scarcely said good- 
bye, or even thanked him!” 
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« And what’s all this work about ?” asked 
Mrs. Mail drily. “I asked him to stay for 
a cup of tea if he liked—one couldn’t do no 
more than that. What’s the young man to 

ou, I’d like to know? It won't do for you 
to go picking up with strangers and getting so 
thick with them in this place, I can tell you!” 

Mrs. Mail’s own daughters kept her hands 
full and her temper sour, only she judged 
them to be “ pretty well able to take care of 
themselves.” But if she was to have another 
girl thrown upon her, equally wilful and 
wrong-headed, plus a primitive ignorance and 
simplicity, then, “there would be a nice 
mess,” and “the piper to pay.” So she thought 
she had better begin at once with mysterious 
hints and warnings which might keep Kirsty 
safe in a wholesome terror, until she, too, 
understood the ways of the world! 

“Stranger!” echoed Kirsty, astonished. 
“That was Mr. Tom from Clegga Farm. 
He’s going up to London with that other one 
who walked on in front.” 

“What! the young gentleman who was 
with Mr. Brander and his daughter?” asked 
Mrs. Mail. 

“That was Robert Sinclair, son of the 
schoolmaster at Quodda,” returned Kirsty, 
with a slightly resentful accent, for she 
noticed the difference in her aunt’s phrase 


concerning the two, and did not resent it the 
less that it was in harmony with her own 
recent thoughts. 

“He’s quite a gentleman, whoever he is,” 
said Mrs. Mail. “ You might be sure of that, 
or Mr. Brander wouldn’t have been speaking 
tohim, The Branders are real grand people, 


eversorich. Very likely the young gentle- 
man is well-connected; they think a great 
deal of that sort of thing.” 

“TI don’t think Mr. Brander had ever seen 
or heard of Robert Sinclair before to-day,” 
persisted Kirsty, still vexed, she hardly knew 
why. 

“ Ah! the same sort soon find each other 
out,” said Mrs, Mail, uttering truth in a false 
connection, as we are all so apt to do. 
“That’s the real thing, as I say to Mail, 
when he’s going on about freemasonry, and 
what a grand thing it is for masons to know 
each other all over the world. Says I, 
‘Mail, there is none living would ever take 
you for anything but what you are, and that’s 
a common working man—and no mason at 
all—but just a plasterer !’” 

Kirsty listened, dumb-foundered by this 
flood of new ideas and incomprehensible 
theories. Her aunt went bustling about. 
Presently she resumed— 








“ The girls will be in by-and-by. It’s high 
time they’re come, and they won’t dawdle 
about this evening, keeping me waiting, as 
they often do, because they’re expecting you’d 
get in about now. And as soon as you've 
had something to eat, I reckon you'll be glad 
to go to your bed, for there’s little rest worth 
mentioning to be had on board ship. And 
then I dare say they'll be off out again as they 
generally are.” 

Kirsty was just explaining that, though she 
had been very wakeful during the earlier 
stages of her voyage, yet she had enjoyed 
some capital sleep later on, when her cousins 
arrived, and greeted her with an effusion 
which would have been kindlier had it not 
been too palpably inquisitive and even a little 
sarcastic. They were tall girls, quite young 
women, and seemed much older than Kirsty, 
who decided that Jane, the elder, was the 
prettiest, but that Hannah had the pleasantest 
manner. They both spoke quickly and 
shrilly, and addressed their mother impa- 
tiently, as if she had always disappointed 


| their expectations, and was sure to do so. 


They were dressed in very cheap, but showy 
and unserviceable garments, smartly made. 
Jane had a long feather round her hat, and 
Hannah a bunch of frowsy poppies in front 
of hers, and she wore a ring with red and 
blue stones on one of her fingers. 

They asked carelessly after “ father,” and 
were told that he had got a job which had 
taken him into the country, and would keep 
him there for a few days. Whereupon 
Hannah said jocularly that that was “a good 
job,” and she presently asked Kirsty whether 
she had quite made up her mind to domestic 
service? Wouldn’t she like factory life a 
deal better ?—one had one’s evenings to one’s 
self, 

‘‘Kirsty’s always been used to keeping her- 
self to herself indoors,” said Mrs. Mail 
severely, ‘“ Kirsty’s going to get a good 
situation in a gentleman’s house. Kirsty 
won’t trouble herself with none of your non- 
sense.” 

It puzzled Kirsty to think that her aunt 
had not brought her own daughters up to the 
way of life she seemed to recommend, What 
was good enough for her cousins would be 
surely good enough for her. Not, certainly, 
that she had any leanings that way yet. She 
was too much dazzled by that possible pro- 
spect of service with the Branders in the still 
remote El Dorado of London. 

Hannah proposed to take Kirsty out for a 
walk, but Kirsty somehow felt that her aunt 


preferred she should cemain at home, and 
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submitted to the implied wish. Then the 
girls said they wouldn’t go out either, on 
which their mother remarked, “that wonders 
would never cease,” and one of the three 
suggested that they should look through 
Kirsty’s clothes, ‘‘to see if there was any- 
thing else she should get in case she had to 
go off to a good place in a hurry.” 

Kirsty proudly displayed her few garments, 
simple in make and substantial in material. 
The Mail girlslaughed at their “old-fashioned” 
cut, and when their mother admired the 
durability of the stuff, they told her that 
nobody wanted clothes which would last so 
long that they would look as if they came 
out of the ark before they were worn out. 
They suggested sundry changes which might 
be made—a slash here, or a frill there, but 
Mrs. Mail negatived them all, saying that the 
Branders would like Kirsty best just as she 
was—she knew the ways of the gentry—the 
girl could smarten up afterwards. They 
asked Kirsty about her occupations and com- 
panions in Shetland, laughed at her descrip- 
tion of her wheel and carders, in which it 
struck Kirsty that they were at one with Mr. 
Brander. She ingenuously showed them the 
picture Tom had given her. They had a 


great many questions to ask about “this Tom 
Ollison,” as they called him, soon picking up 


his name from Kirsty’s simple remarks, and 
making her fresh cheeks tingle with shyness 
at their hints that very likely he was in love 
with her. Then they showed her their own 
treasures—the valentines they had received 
last spring—the remains of their last winter’s 
finery, gewgaws and ruffles, which quite put 
the Lerwick trumperies to shame. The 
mother got tired at last of what she aptly 
called their “fooling,” and proposed that they 
should all retire to rest. ‘“ Neither of them 
was very ready to get up of a morning.” So 
she and Jane retired to the inner room, leav- 
ing Kirsty to share Hannah’s couch in the 
kitchen. 

Tired as she was, Kirsty was too excited to 
sleep, and Hannah seemed ready to talk till 
morning. Didn’t she just wish that Kirsty 
would stay with them and go to work daily 
with her, instead of going off to be shut up in 
akitchen! She thought she and Kirsty would 
get on capitally together—she did not always 
hit it off with Jane. Jane preached too much 
to her. Jane did not stay at home with her 
mother, or help in the house any more than 
she did. Jane was as fond of going about as 
ever she was, only she went about it in her 
own way—a very slow way, it seemed to 
Hannah, who wanted something more stirring 





 —— 
than the singing classes, and reciting parties 
and temperance evenings, and tea fights 
which took Jane out nearly every evening, 
Hannah liked a rattling good dance; she 
knew of many nice quiet places which were 
hired by people caring to get up little balls 
What was the harm of it? She was not one of 
those who think themselves better than other 
people. How she would like to take Kirsty 
to the play ! or even to a music-hall ! wouldn't 
she open her eyes at the songs and the acting} 
What was life without a bit of fun? It was 
bad enough to have to work hard all day, 
without having nothing nice at the end of it! 
Did Kirsty ask whether there was not some 
thing to be done at home? What was there 
todo? What was the use of darning stock- 
ings when you could buy such cheap ones 
that you could afford to wear them straight 
out, till they would not hang together any 
more? What was the good of making one’s 
own clothes, when a girl with a sewing. 
machine could make them up “stylish,” for 
next to nothing? There was not much 
washing. They used paper collars and made- 
up frilling, and what there was, mother did, 
as also the house-cleaning and the cooking, 
That sort of work was just fit for old women, 
whose day was over, and who could not enjoy 
themselves. It would be a pretty thing to 
shut up a girl to do it. A girl must make 
hay while the sun shines. 

Jane had had a young man, but they had 
quarrelled. Hannahwould not wonder if Jane 
ended as an old maid—wouldn’t it be awful? 
She had no fear for herself, she giggled, 
though she’d quarrelled with two or three 
young men already,—there were always as 
good fish in the sea as came out. She did 
not think she’d quarrel with her present beau: 
he dressed so nicely, quite like a gentleman, 
She was not sure what he was—in some 
agency business, she thought. He was so 
very gentlemanlike and well-spoken, that, as 
he never mentioned his people, she could not 
help thinking that perhaps he belonged to 
some grandees. She had heard stories of 
lords disguising themselves out of love for 
poor girls. She knew one or two of those 
stories were quite true—and what had hap- 
pened once might happen again. ‘The other 
girls were awfully jealous about him, and some- 
times said the sort of things girls do say when 
they are jealous, just to make her miserable; 
but she did not care, not she! What was 
Kirsty asking about wages? Hannah got about 
nine shillings a week, all the year round, and 
Jane perhaps eleven. They each paid their 
mother four shillings and sixpence a week for 
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their board—that was all. They had the | Kirsty was inclined timidly to suggest that 


rest to themselves for dress and little expenses. | 


They could not save any. If one took to 
saving while one was young, when was one to 
enjoy one’s self? The young men could not 
save much either. They always paid all 
expenses when they treated the girls to 
dances, picnics, and suchlike. What did 
they do when they wanted to marry? Oh, 


there were plenty of people who would let | 


you have furniture on tick, just as the tally- 
man would let you have clothes. Then you'd 
begin to save if you could. And ifyou couldn't 
manage to pay up for it, then the furniture 
was just taken away from you, and you had 
to get on the best way you could. Of course, 
the fun was all over when you got married, so 
it did not matter so much. What a queer 
girl Kirsty must be to take such long looks 
ahead! They gave Hannahthe dumps. She 
never thought about anything, except whether 
she was enjoying herself to-day. It was often 
hard enough to manage that. Her young 
man said this was the true philosophy—yes, 
he was very well educated, but she could 
generally understand the words he used. Oh, 
Hannah did wish that Kirsty was to stay in 
Edinburgh, though she couldn’t help envy- 
ing her going to London, and if one was to 
go to service at all, it was certainly better to 
go into a big house with plenty of servants, 
such as the Branders’ was sure to be, than to 
some quiet place, all by one’s self, where the 
mistress would have nothing to do but to 
watch one; whereas, with the other sort one 
might get some fun, and London people 
found it so hard to obtain servants that they 
did not keep too tight a rein over them. 
And then Hannah’s voice began to grow 
muffled and her sentences incoherent, and at 
last both the girls slept. 

Kirsty did indeed find that “a strong, 
willing girl from the country ” was no drug in 
the labour market of a capital city. Before 
the next day was over, she had had the offer 
of another service, in the house of a working 
watchmaker, a Swiss Protestant, married to a 
Scotch wife. The family lived in rooms over 
the shop, and consisted of the father and 
mother and three daughters; one of whom 
had been trained to help her father, another 
was a teacher, and the third assisted in the 
household duties. They asked no skilled 
service, only health, strength, and willing- 
ness to learn, and they offered a wage of 
eight pounds yearly, Mrs, Mail replied that 
“her niece was as good as engaged in the 
house of a real gentleman, where she wouldn’t 
get less than twelve pounds a year,” and when 





the Branders were under no pledge to take 
her (for the girl had felt attracted to the kind 
face of the watchmaker’s wife and the bright 
manner of her daughter), Mrs. Mail tartly 
told her to trust her for knowing what was 
what. Did Kirsty wish to be a mere drudge, 
on a paltry pittance, when she might have light 
work, more money, more freedom, and plenty 
of presents and perquisites? this being the 
ideal of life in Mrs. Mail’s eyes. 

However, the watchmaker’s offer was made 
to do service, when the aunt and niece 
waited on Mrs. Brander. When that lady 
offered to take Kirsty into her service as 
“under housemaid” at ten pounds a year, 
Mrs. Mail demurred on the score that Kirsty 
had “had as good an offer, without going so 
far from her own people,” and that the only 
reason for this not being accepted, was Mrs. 
Mail’s determination “to have nothing to say 
to nobody else, if Mrs. Brander would like to 
hire the girl,” and also Kirsty’s own alleged 
wish “ to be in a real lady’s house, where she 
would learn how things ought to be.” Kirsty 
sat aside, mute and astonished, but gradually 
got into the spirit of a bargain which she 
found eventually secured her twelve pounds 
a year, and her washing put out; Mrs. Bran- 
der conceding these advantages the more 
easily, that Mrs. Mail readily assured her that 
Kirsty would require no “evening out,” 
and no monthly holiday. 

“You won't know anybody in London at 
first, Kirsty,” said her aunt, as they trudged 
home together, after the engagement had 
been made, “and when you’ve been in the 
family a while, you’ll be able to make your 
own terms. You must look out for yourself, 
and see that you get your rights. But there’s 
a great deal to be done by good manage- 
ment.” 

Kirsty was quite familiar with St. Paul’s 
injunctions to servants, “To be obedient to 
your masters according to the flesh, with fear 
and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as 
unto Christ; not with eye-service, as men- 
pleasers ; but as the servants of Christ, doing 
the will of God from the heart ; with good- 
will doing service as to the Lord and not to 
men: knowing that whatsoever good thing 
any man doeth, the same shall he receive of 
the Lord, whether he be bond or free.” 

But poor Kirsty felt that she had come 
into an atmosphere where these principles 
“would not work.” That was a phrase with 
which Mrs. Mail and her daughters had 
already disposed of sundry “ ideas” which 
Kirsty had timidly put forward, And it never 
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occurred to Kirsty that if these principles 
were steadily set to work, even in one lonely 
heart and one quiet life, then they might effect 
a change in the surrounding atmosphere. 
Alas! was it likely this should occur to her, 
when it occurs to so few of us? For, isit not 
strange yet true, that in a land where the 
New Testament is held as the sacred book, 
any beautiful dream of human progress, or 
any sweet hope of real human brotherhood, 
or any revelation of true human dignity, is 
still called socialism, or communism, or any- 
thing but what it really is—not perhaps in 
its wild, unpruned tendrils, but at its living 
root—to wit, simple Christianity ? Can it be 
that this is so, because by naming it under 
these aliases, people who say their creed 
every Sunday, can still boldly declare that “it 
will not work ”? 


CHAPTER V.—PENMAN ROW. 


THE two youths, Robert Sinclair and 
Tom Ollison, arrived in London in the early 
morning hours. As their train had sped on- 
ward through miles and miles of outlying 
suburbs, densely built and evidently densely 
populated, they had wondered when it would 
stop, and Tom had highly amused their fellow- 
passengers by his naive remarks on the 
scenes they were passing through. Robert 


had preserved a discreet silence: his ambi- 
tion being to speak and act only as other 
people did, and above all, to sedulously con- 
ceai that the experiences of his past life had 
been such as to render anything here novel 


and astonishing to him. Most singular is 
that craving of some human beings for a 
deadly uniformity. One shudders to think 
to what it may bring the world, as modern 
science annihilates time and space, and draws 
remote places and peoples near together. For 
this craving in individuals “ to be like” other 
people culminates in a base national instinct 
which readily exchanges ancient customs 
, and national costumes for the “ etiquette of 
good society ” and “ the latest fashion,” which 
pulls down historic houses that a grand 
promenade shall not swerve one foot from 
its hard, straight line, and forgets its antique 
prophets and patriots, hid with God in the 
mists of His glory, that it may dance round 
brute-faced idols made of gold filched from 
its own folly! But then the world is God’s 
world, and while we have to do our best for 
it, it is in His charge, and we must be “ care- 
ful for nothing.” For at the right time, He 
sent the Persian hordes to shatter the Grecian 
palace of selfish art, and again, He sent the 
Roman legions to overthrow the Jewish 





temple of spiritual pride, and again, He sent 
forth the Northern barbarians to batter dow, 
the Roman fortress of cruel power, and each 
time, as the wave of human folly and greed 
was beaten back by the breath of His human 
hurricanes, the human race itself was found 
higher and higher on the shores of His 
providence. And God has untold resources 
yet, for the deliverance of man from others, 
and from himself. For He will not rest as 
the creator of molluscs, the ruler of Slaves, 
or the artificer of automata. He must be the 
Father of living children, who must each 
bear his own name, and have his own place, 

Does this seem a wide digression froma 
railway carriage, wherein one boy frankly 
compares what he knows already with what 
he is learning, so that his words refresh the 
worn souls of the city folks who hear them, 
as the north winds and dancing waves of 
which he speaks would refresh their wor 
bodies; while another lad sits silent, or 
answers curtly “yes” and “no,” lest his 
kindly interrogators should discover that he 
had lived hitherto in a four-roomed house, 
where only peats were burned for fuel, 
and even refuses to cry out in admiration and 
wonder at the rich English woodlands, and 
gay English gardens, because he does not 
choose to admit that he never saw such 
things before ? 

It may be a digression, but only such a 
digression as it is, from tiny seeds about to 
be dropped into the earth, to thickets of well- 
grown trees which are what shall be their 
result in after years. For nations are made 
of men who have all been boys in their day. 
And what the future thickets shall be will 
depend on what those seeds are, whether 
upas or eucalyptus. And what the boys are, 
that will the nation become. 

When the train came toa standstill, the pair 
had to part at once, Robert Sinclair’s rail- 
way journeying was not ended yet, though he 
and his “ traps ” would have to be conveyed 
quite across London to resume it from 
another station. For he was to be placed in 
the counting-house of an old neighbour of his 
mother’s pleasant girlhood—-a Mr. Black, 
who owned a mill and a granary among her 
passionately remembered Surrey hills. 

Robert was not left to find his way alone 
from station to station. A countryfied-look- 
ing old labouring man pulled a dusty fore- 
lock in salutation of him, and offered to 
take him and his goods in immediate 
charge. ; 

“You're Mr. Robert Sinclair, sir?” he said. 

“Yes, I am,” answered Robert, rather 
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suspiciously. ‘But how can you know me 
among all these people?” — 

The old man smiled with sly humour. 
«“ The others be all Londoners,” he answered, 
«and there’s no mistaking that you ain’t.” 
(Little did he dream how he hurt Robert’s 
vanity !) ‘An’ I saw your mother years ago. 
You've got hair like her, but I don’t think 
you take after her,” he added with a side 
glance at the lad. ’ sy 

There was no such kindly convoy awaiting 
Tom Ollison. A sharp, lean London lad 
found him out by mounting guard over the 
passengers’ luggage, and pouncing upon him 
when he came to claim his box. Tom had 
not much farther to go, for his work and his 
home alike would lie in the heart of the city. 
He was to go into the bookselling business 
of an old friend of his father’s, one Peter 
Sandison, who had left “the island” many 
years before, and was quite forgotten by 
everybody there, except Mr. Ollison, with 
whom he had kept up a sparse and spasmodic 
correspondence, which had admitted inter- 
vals of silence sometimes lasting even for 
years. 

The Ollison letters which had gone to 
London had been homely, scrawling, not 
always well-spelled epistles, conveying news 
of marriage, and birth, and death, both on 


Clegga farm and in neighbouring households, 
their real geniality stiffly packed in the con- 
ventional phrases with which each had begun 


and ended. The Sandison letters which 
had gone to Shetland had been prim and 
precise, seasoned with epigrams on politics 
and politicians, and occasionally with shrewd 
counsels concerning investments in Govern- 
ment stock or railway scrip. Peter Sandison 
had never seemed to have anything to tell of 
himself—no tidings of marriage, or of house- 
hold event. Perhaps an old bachelor can have 
no history. He had never even changed his 
place. In the house where he had gone as 
clerk and general factotum, he still lived as 
master, and there Tom was to live with him. 
How well Tom knew the address which he 
had so often seen in his father’s handwriting 
on the letters which he had posted for London 
—“12, Penman Row, Barset’s Inn ”—and 
how strange it was to think that was home 
now! No, no; Tom refused the thought. 
Home was nowhere but Clegga farm. 

Tom had never seen Peter Sandison, and 
would of course have said at once that he 
had no idea what he waslike. And yet when 
Tom did see him, as he came to the shop- 
door, when the cab drew up, he felt instantly 
that he had had a preconceived idea which 





the sight of Mr. Sandison shattered for ever. 
He was a tall lean man, with high, rather 
fine features, and uncertain complexion. His 
clothes were of the shabbiest, his long hair 
waved wildly, and he held out a bony hand 
to Tom. He smiled too, but the smile 
lingered on his lips : it did not mount to his 
eyes. 

He seemed a man of few words, Witha - 
single brief inquiry after his old friend, Tom’s 
father, he turned and led thé boy into a room 
behind the shop, and inviting him rather by 
gesture than phrase to partake of a meal set 
forth on the table, left him there, and returned 
among his bookshelves. 

Tom had no reason to complain of the 
preparation which had been made for him. 
To his simple and limited island taste, the 
rich cocoa, the cold roast, the crisp rolls, 
and above all the plate of fresh fruit, seemed 
positively luxurious, and he certainly did 
justice to them all, When the edge was 
taken from his vigorous young appetite, he 
had time to look about him. He found him- 
self in a small but rather lofty room, ill-lit, 
though that side opening towards the shop 
was entirely of glass, in small, quaint panes, 
the lower of which were screened by green 
blinds. The room had another window 
awkwardly set in a corner, from which Tom 
looked out upon a narrow flagged yard, 
surrounded by lofty buildings. The general 
gloom of the apartment was increased by the 
darkness of its walls and even of its ceiling, 
which, instead of being whitewashed, was 
papered with a pattern of full-blown roses 
tumbling out of cornucopias, the whole 
brought to a fine fruity brown hue by much 
smoke, many washings, and sundry coats of 
varnish. But the gloom did not yet oppress 
Tom Ollison, accustomed to the dark cosi- 
ness of Clegga, whose few tiny windows were 
all either skylights or set low upon the floor. 
The furniture was in keeping with the apart- 
ment. A small round table on which Tom’s 
lunch had been served stood in its centre; 
a small square table, with folding flaps, stood 
against one wall; there were a few common 
cane chairs, a big brown press, and a quaint 
mirror with a beetling frame, made in 
three divisions, two of which. were filled 
with glass which darkened any visage that 
might be reflected therein; the floor was 
covered with the commonest drugget; there 
was not a single ornament or superfluous 
article in the room, except a splendid dark 
tabby cat, curled in luxurious slumber on an 
old coat thrown across one of the shabby 
chairs. 
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There was nothing in all this to detain 
Tom’s curiosity long. So presently he rose 
softly and went into the shop. Mr. Sandi- 
son was behind the counter, bending low 
over a desk, and he seemed to see and hear 
nothing till Tom said— 

“ Ts there anything I can begin to do, sir?” 

_ He looked up with a start and a frown, 
but said, ‘Good! That’s it! You needn’t 


begin to-day, though. Take a bit of plea- 
sure first.” 

“T’d rather take it second, sir,” Tom 
“T’d enjoy it 


answered with a shy smile. 
more.” 

Mr. Sandison’s grey eyes flashed at him 
beneath their shaggy brows. “Good!” he 
said again. “Always do what you like. 
Then one person at least is pleased. Self- 
interest is the only principle by which the 
world can go on.” 

Tom felt puzzled. He had never before 
heard such sentiments candidly expressed, 
though, for all his simple-hearted geniality, 
he was acute enough to recognise that they 
formed the secret creed according to which 
many act. But how could he reconcile Mr. 
Sandison’s words with what his father had 
told him, namely, that the only terms on 
which the bookseller would consent to train 
him were of so liberal a kind, that Tom’s 
utmost diligence and vigilance could scarcely 
make the contract fair? ‘Tom looked up at 
his master with a half laugh, expecting that 
some turn of his lip or twinkle in his eye 
would belie his cynical utterance and reveal 
that it had been made only in jest. But Mr. 
Sandison’s visage was sober and serious, 
almost saturnine. 

He took Tom at his word, and set him a 
task of comparing the contents of two cata- 
logues of different dates, which kept the lad 
hard at work forthree hours. Then he bade 
him return to the back parlour, and “see if 
he could find anything more to eat.” This 
time, Tom caught a glimpse of a domestic, 
an old woman, who spoke sharply and in incon- 
sequent answer to one or two civil remarks 
on which Tom ventured. It was not till 
afterwards that he discovered she was quite 
deaf. 

Mr. Sandison told Tom he did not want 
him any more in the shop that night; he 
could go out for a walk if he liked. Tom 
said he would rather goto his own room and 
unpack, He had such a curious feeling of 
having lost his identity, that he wanted to 
re-assure himself by the sight of his little 
belongings. As he crept up the dark narrow 
Staircase, past the closed doors of silent 





rooms, it was really hard to believe he wag 
in the same world with crazy, cosy old 
Clegga, interpenetrated by the warmth of the 
great kitchen, and by the cheerful voices of 
those gathered about it. 

He could not help wondering to what 
other use the lower rooms were devoted, 
that he had to pass over two flats and go on 
to the attic floor. He was rather glad of it, 
however; the big low room, with its slop- 
ing corners, was a little more in the style 
of Clegga than were the rest of his new sur- 
roundings. The association was carried out 
by the rude simplicity of the furniture, by an 
old maimed spinning-wheel which stood at 
rest in one corner, and by the pictures on the 
walls, an old print of “ Shetland Shelties,” an 
engraving of a scene from “ The Pirate,” and 
afresh photograph of the Skerries lighthouse, 
Tom thought that Mr. Sandison had kept 
very true to the associations of his early 
youth, and he rather wondered how he had 
brought a spinning-wheel to the South with 
him, since Tom knew that he had migrated 
from the island, a lonely lad like himself, 
How could Tom imagine that the old print 
and the new photograph and even the decre- 
pit wheel, were all the purchases of the last 
few days, made in preparation for his own 
arrival, because the grim bookseller had 
remembered how the sight of a pair of 
“ rivlins” (or Shetland skin-shoes) and of a 
knitting-pin sheath, exposed on a stall at a 
fancy fair as “ articles of interest from Ultima 
Thule,” had refreshed his own home-sick 
heart, years and years before, and had opened 
up a store of innocent memories which had 
diverted him from accepting an invitation to 
a gaming-table! 

“Let us give everybody every chance we 
have had ourselves,” Mr. Sandison had said 
to himself, as he had put up the wheel and 
hung the pictures. “Though it’s ten chances 
to one if they take it. I believe it’s these 
dumb preachers that do half of the good—it’s 
little enough—that gets done in the world, 
and they are in no danger of glorifying them- 
selves |” 

Tom grew less bewildered, but far more 
pathetic, after he had opened his boxes 
and sorted out his possessions. There were 
no traces of mother or sister among them—no 
supererogatory stitching—no quaint personal 
plan, none of those tender little daintinesses 
which lads, in mingled pride and shamefaced- 
ness, scarcely know whether to display or to 
hide. For Tom’s mother was in her grave 
in a wild Shetland burying-ground, and his 
only sister, the eldest of the Ollison family, 
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had been married and away from her home 
for years. It seems singular how often the 
bliss of these close, natural ties is not enjoyed 
to the fullest by those who seem best able to 
appreciate them, but who are left to sow 
broadcast those seeds ‘of love which others 
plant in their own gardens for their own 
ingathering. God must know why it is, and 
must have a purpose in it. Is not the whole 
world the Father’s garden, and is not the 
sole object of the children’s enclosed plots to 
train them to work on His wider plan? Are 
not fathers and brothers and mothers and 
sisters given us only to teach us how, as St. 
Paul beautifully expresses it, to treat all elders 
as fathers and mothers, all men as brethren, all 
women as sisters? And who shall say that 
those who can only sow in their Father's 
larger garden shall not surely reap in their 
father’s longer day ? 

Such relics of home and homely affection as 
Tom could boast of, he spread out tenderly. 


The stout leather-bound Bible, his father's | 


gift, was laid on- his toilet-table, and Tom 
looked reverently at the stiff inscription which 
had been so laboriously written on its fly-leaf, 
and thought of the love and goodness that 
was in it, and not of the final “e” that was 
omitted from the adjective by “his affectionate 
father.” He hung up the comb-and-brush 
bag which the servant lass had made and 
given him, and did not scoff at its gaudy 
chintz, bright with red, green, and yellow. 
Perhaps a soft moisture dimmed his blue eyes 
when he found, nestled away among his new 
stock of island hosiery, a goodly bag of 
sweeties secretly stowed there by his father’s 
old housekeeper. He took one or two in- 
stantly, just because he felt that the worthy 
dame had so stored them for his solace in 
his first loneliness ; but he put the rest away 
in his drawer. They were the essence of 
home, and must be consumed but slowly, 
like the last precious luxuries of an Arctic 
voyager. 

In due time he heard the heavy clanging ofa 
bell, and, although he had not been warned 
to expect such a summons, he thought he had 
better go down and see if he was wanted. 
He found Mr. Sandison and the old servant, 
whom her master called ‘‘ Grace,” both in the 
little parlour, which looked less cheerless now 
the lamp was lit. Some frugal refreshments, 
a jug of milk, and a few biscuits, were set 
forth upon the table. Thereon, also, lay an 
open family Bible, before which Mr. Sandi- 
son sat. The old woman looked over his 
shoulder as she passed him, found a place in 
a small Bible which she carried, and then 





plumped herself down with a peculiar em- 
phasis on a chair in a corner, and gave a sig- 
nificant sniff. Each time Tom had seen her 
there had been something in her gait which 
made him feel uncomfortable, as if he had 
somehow unconsciously offended her. 

Mr. Sandison spoke, looking straight before 
him, and not seeming to address either of his 
auditors. 

“ This was the habit in Shetland,” he said. 
“ Tt is ill to break old habits till one has better 
new ones. Let us read the thirteenth chapter 
of the Book of Proverbs.” 

It struck Tom that this was the thirteenth 
day of the month. Mr. Sandison read in a 
low, even, not unmusical voice ; it might have 
been the voice of a much younger and very 
different man from the gaunt, taciturn old 
bachelor. He made no comment on what 
he read, but he lingered over some verses, 
and paused after them, as if repeating them 
| to himself. Just as he had completed the 
last there came a rap on the shop-door—the 
_ shop was closed now—and Mr. Sandison shut 
| the Bible, rose, and went out himself to see 

what was wanted. The old servant rose too, 

| with another war-like sniff. She chose to see 
| something wrong with the arrangements on 
the supper table, and lingered to re-adjust 
| them. Then she looked up at Tom, with 
|angry eyes, and, pointing to the Bible, said 
| harshly— 

“‘ What’s the good of him doing that when 
he doesn’t believe in it a bit? The master 
doesn’t believe in a God.” 

“Does he say so?” poor Tom ventured to 
ask, much shocked, but especially sorry, and 
still oblivious to the fact that he was address- 
ing a deaf woman. 

She knew that Tom had spoken, though 
only an inarticulate sound reached her. She 
never owned she was deaf ; she much preferred 
to be thought rude or disagreeable. So she 
hazarded no answer beyond another hostile 
grunt, and presently went on to say— 

“You'd better beware of the master’s queer 
ideas yourself, young man. There’s no know- 
ing what they may lead you into. [ll go 
bail there’s something in his own life that 
accounts for his holding’em. There’s them 
that don’t choose to believe in a God because 
it don’t suit em to think of His judgments. 
Look there!” She seized the big Bible with 
no very tender hands, and turned to its front 
fly-leaves. There were two or three of them, 
evidently made in provision for a family re- 
gister, and very pathetic to see in the old 
bachelor’s Bible. 

Old Grace came round the table to Tom, 
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pushing the heavy book before her with an 
air of biting triumph. 

“ Look here!” she repeated. “ D’ye see 
that? There’s two leaves fastened up together 
—fastened so tightly that they’d never be 
separated without spoiling the book; but you 
can just see there’s papers between ’em. I 
reckon that’s the master’s secret, and that it 
ain’t to his credit, though, mayhap, he’s got 
some reason of his own for wanting it found 
out after he’s gone himself an’ is done with, 
as he thinks. I saw him the other day 
a-reading a book which said our bodies don’t 
go into dust at all, but into gases. Ishouldn’t 
be surprised if the master’s got a wife and 
children living somewhere. I reckon he’s 
had his wild times before now. When a man 
doesn’t believe in a God, nor the judgment- 
day, nor hell, there’s a reason for it, so you 
look after yourself, my lad; and, mind, I’ve 
done my duty by you and given you warning.” 

As Tom went through the shop to the stair- 
case he passed his master, once more bending 
over his books. Tom thought he might have 
easily heard all that Grace had said in her 
unmodulated tones. Yet, perhaps, he was 
too absorbed, for even Tom’s footsteps did 
not make him look up. But as Tom went 
by, and said softly, “Good night, sir,” he 
lifted sad, searching eyes to the bright young 


face, and let them gaze on it before he held 
out his hand, and answered kindly, “ Good 
night, my lad.” 

Those sad, searching eyes seemed to fol- 
low Tom into the lonely darkness of the silent 


house. He was glad to find himself in his 
own room. Strange as it was, it had already 
become a retreat and refuge. 

Tom had read and heard of people who 
were said not to believe in God. He had 
thought of such as quite apart from human 
sympathy. But, then, he had never seen one. 

“O our Father!” said poor Tom, “ bless 
father and the folks at home, and keep me 
straight in all these new ways where You have 
set me; and is it not a dreadful pity if Mr. 
Sandison cannot believe in You? How sorry 
You must be! But, then, You know You'll 
take care of him, just as parents do of chil- 
dren who are a little wrong in their heads. 
I don’t think I ever loved my father so much 
as when I got better from the fever, and found 
how he had sat and watched and nursed me 
while I was so delirious that I called him a 
bear coming to eat me up, and even tried to 
strike him.” 

Tom went to sleep, soothed and comforted. 
He had not been quite unimpeachable in his 
knowledge of ‘‘ The Catechism, with Proofs.” 





—— 
He had been addicted to sit beside his father 
on Sunday afternoons, gazing dreamily over 
Clegga Bay, talking of simple matters, which 
often led back to the dead mother and to 
“sacred thoughts of the heart,” rather than 
to attend the minister’s somewhat theological 
Sabbath class, Perhaps those very talks 
with the good old father had led Tom tog 
truer feeling about prayer than too many have, 
To Tom prayer was “ talking with God”— 
trying to enter into His will and His purpose, 
It was not mere begging from God. Tom 
had made few requests to his earthly father, 
He had been able to trust him to give what 
was best for his son. His own desire had 
rather been that “father would tell him what 
he ought to do.” 
If all prayer took this form there would be 
little cavil over the power of prayer. 


CHAPTER VI.—A CHRISTMAS MYSTERY, 


Two or three days later brought a note 
from Robert Sinclair to Tom Ollison. It 
was a short epistle, containing little more 
than an invitation for Tom to journey down 
to the Surrey village on Christmas-eve, and 
remain there till Boxing-day, so that he and 
his Shetland schoolfellow might spend toge- 
ther the first festive season happening in 
their absence from home. The proviso was 
added, “In the event of there being no 
circumstance which might make it discour- 
teous for Tom on such an occasion to 
leave the household where he was himself a 
member.” ‘The invitation, couched in these 
terms, was sent through Robert by the miller 
and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Black. Robert 
emphasised this by quotation-commas, and 
set forth his own sense of the supereroga- 
tion of its politeness and consideration, by 
appending to it a dozen lively notes of ex- 
clamation ! 

By the time this invitation arrived, Tom 
Ollison had learned much about the sur- 
roundings of his life from the old servant 
Grace. He had also discovered her infirmity 
of deafness, and had found how impossible 
it was to interrupt her harsh monologues by 
questions which might have drawn forth, how- 
ever reluctantly, qualifying answers. Among 
other things he had been. informed that his 
master had never been away from home for 
the last ten years, and for how much longer 
Grace could not say—that being the time 
when she took service with Mr. Sandison. 
She had also told him that “Sunday and 
Saturday were all the same in that house, so 
far as the master was concerned ; the shop- 
shutters were up, of course, and Mr. Sandi- 
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son might go out a bit, but not at church- 
time.” Tom had so far verified her words. 
He had seen very little of his master on the 
day of rest; they had their meals together, 
and Mr. Sandison told him all the books 
were at his service. ‘Tom noticed, however, 
that nothing cooked appeared on the table, 
except the hot water for tea. Grace’s duties 
were never oppressive ; but on Sunday they 
were a sinecure. Tom had gone alone to 
the big parish church, venturing shyly into 
its cavernous shadows, out of which, as his 
eyes grew accustomed to them, there loomed 
a vision of crimson velvet and dusty carving, 
tesselated pavement, and monumental skulls 
and cross-bones—a mingling of the gloomy 
solemnity of a mausoleum with the cold state 
ofa public palace, but with very little of the 
cheery welcome of the Father’s house. The 
beautiful service of the English Church was 
strange to Tom, who could understand so 
little of the intoning of a very indifferent 
choir that he could scarcely follow the order 
in his prayer-book. So he had sat and thought 
of the little church of Scantnéss, which had 
been so like his own dear home; its rudely 
flagged floor, bare benches, and big stove 
seeming but a dignified version of Clegga farm 
set in simple order for the higher occasions of 
its master. And his heart had sickened with 
a strange sinking which he could not quite 
understand, for, like most fortunate stay-at- 
home folk, he had hitherto thought of “‘home- 
sickness” rather as a half-fanciful name for 
a half-fanciful sentiment, and had never 
dreamed that it can be a suffering so real, as 
in some rare cases even to sap away life 
itself, 

Grace had further told him that “they 
didn’t keep Christmas,” and Tom’s only 
comfort had been that the day of the English 
festivity would not be embittered by the 
thought of genial merriment going on at 
Clegga (though he knew he would be missed), 
because, in the northern isles, Christmas is 
kept a few days later, according to the old 
style of reckoning. At any rate, he could 
be quite sure he was not disgracing his 
master’s hospitality by absenting himself on 
the occasion. Grace had told him with 
bitter triumph, as if here, at least, was one 
habit which she could admire and uphold in 
him of whom she had such a generally low 
opinion, that “they had no bothering non- 
sense of Christmas dinner—nothing at all 
to make the day different from other days, 
only that every Christmas-eve somebody 
always sent her a parcel containing a dress 
or a shawl. There was no name with it. 





But she reckoned there were one or two 
people in the world who well knew her value, 
though, maybe, they hadn’t known it in time, 
and perhaps their conscience gave them 
a prick, or perhaps they thought such a man 
as Peter Sandison was not likely to be too 
liberal in his wages—not that she com- 
plained; she knew her infirmities, and that 
the weak must expect to be put upon.” 

Tom felt quite surprised at himself for 
the longing he experienced to accept this 
invitation, because it gave him a chance of 
seeing Robert’s familiar face; for young 
Sinclair and he, though always friendly, had 
not been special friends in Shetland ; but 
now Tom could enter into that sick yearning 
after somebody with a few common interests 
and mutual memories which often binds the 
exile or the aged with ties which seem most 
inexplicable and uncongenial to those who 
are not in their pathetic secret. 

Tom was half afraid to prefer his request 
for leave of absence to this taciturn master, 
who seemed in his own experience to have 
proved the common relaxations of humanity 
to be unnecessary. Poor Tom was but an 
inexperienced lad, not yet initiated into the 
world’s strange “rules of contrary,” whereby 
it is the rich man who thinks that the poor 
should be poorer still, and the idle man who 
considers that the busy do not work half 
enough; for seldom it is that the “ easy- 
going ” make life easy for those about them. 

** Sir,” said Tom, timidly addressing Mr. 
Sandison, “my old school-fellow, Robert 
Sinclair, has written to me, inviting me to 
spend Christmas in the country with him.” 

Mr. Sandison looked up suddenly, and did 
not speak for a moment. He even looked 
down again and resumed his writing before 
he replied— 

“Go, by all means ; I think the weather 
will be good for the season of the year.” 

“Thank you very much,” Tom replied, 
not so much relieved as he might have been 
by the permission, because he thought a 
shadow had darkened on Mr. Sandison’s face. 
He lingered, as if in hopes of another en- 
couraging word. 

“Go, by all means,” repeated the book- 
seller. His tone was less frigid this time, 
but he did not lift his eyes from his ledger, 
and Tom had to be satisfied. 

Tom bought Christmas cards for his father, 
and for every servant on Clegga Farm. Then 
he bethought him that as he was to spend 
Christmas with Robert, it would be a kindly 
attention to send one to Mrs. Sinclair at 


| Quodda schoolhouse, and, instead of buying 
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a fourpenny one for her, he bought two at 
twopence a-piece, and enclosed the other for 
Olive Sinclair. He had never seen much of 
Olive—had only spoken to her once or twice, 
and remembered her only as a gaunt, black- 
eyed girl, who answered in monosyllables. 
But he thought how much she must miss her 
brother! His little purchases, postage stamps 
and all, did not exceed half-a-crown ; for he 
had the truly gentle sense that the value of 
such tokens of remembrance is not their cost 
but their kindliness. This was the first 
money he had laid out in London, And let 
any who are inclined to sneer at the boyish 
extravagance, and to suggest that he had 
better have opened an account with a savings 
bank, give a thought to a certain box of oint- 
ment, which was once poured forth, and to 
the rebuke which was administered to those 
who cavilled at it. The best investment of 
money is in human joy. Tom’s half-crown 
certainly gave much pleasure of the simplest 
and purest kind to eight or nine people. Yet 
it gave one little pang, too, and that was to 
none other than Mrs. Sinclair. She never 
found it words; she strove to keep it from 
crystallising into a thought. But that was 
the only card from the South which arrived 
at Quodda, and there was no other letter by 
the same post. Oh! how wicked she was 
to give a half-reproachful thought to Robert. 
Why should he waste his money on such 
things? the love which was between them 
had no need for such trifles! And yet——! 
But she would never, never have thought of 
any omission if it had not been for this token 
from a mere neighbour. She almost wished 
it had not come! She gave it to Olive to 
keep, and somehow after she did that, Olive 
took her own card down from the mantel-shelf 
where she had set it, and put them both 
away—out of sight. 
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The shop in Penman Row was closed on 
Christmas-eve, at the earlier hour on which 
it was closed on Saturdays. Mr. Sandison 
inquired by what train Tom ought to travel 
and bade him take care and get off in good 
time. This sounded kindly, but Tom stil} 
thought there seemed a constraint in his 
manner. He was making arrangements for 
shutting up, as Tom prepared to go. How 
could the lad wish “a merry Christmas” to 
the saturnine man, whose lonely plans he 
knew so well? And yet he could not go in 
silence. There was something in the book- 
seller’s sad eyés which drew Tom towards 
him, despite all old Grace’s hints and warm. 
ings. 

“Good-bye, sir,” said the lad, and the 
other words came as by a happy inspiration. 
“ Phank you for your kindness to me, and I 
wish you all good Christmas wishes.” 

A porter entered the shop and threw down 
on the counter a big parcel for “ Mrs. Grace 
Allan” just as Tom passed out. The book- 
seller followed the lad to the door and stood 
looking after him as he went down the street, 

“T thought I was only thinking of the boy 
in what I meant to do,” he murmured in- 
audibly, “ but I find I was like all the rest of 
them, only thinking to please myself, for 
when I find he can please himself better than 
I could please him, then I am displeased! 
Well, well, my purchases shan’t be wasted. 
If one could only be as sure that some- 
body gains by every loss!”—and he sighed 
heavily. 

That night, a poor, well-meaning, but shift- 
less family, called Shand, living in a court 
opening off Penman Row, heard a ring at 
the door-bell, and on answering it, found 
a hamper of Christmas dainties standing 
on the door-step, superscribed with their 
name. 





PRINCESS ALICE. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


PRINCESS ALICE first saw the light at 

Buckingham Palace, April 25th, 1843. 
The royal children were carefully secluded 
from the court life, and received an education 
most thoughtfully arranged in all its details 
by their wise father and mother. So passed a 
childhood, so happy and bright, that near the 
end of her life Princess Alice wrote to her 
mother: “I seem in returning here so near 
you and him” (her father) “and former 
happy years, when my home was in this 
beloved country. No home in the world 








can quite become what the home of one’s 
parents and childhood was. ‘There is a 
sacredness about it—a feeling of gratitude 
and love for the great mercies one had there. 
You, who never left country, kindred, or 
home, can scarcely enter into this feeling.” 
And speaking of those early days, she said, 
‘When they came to a close, I lost the 
greater part of my joyousness, which, though 
I am so happy, has never returned.” 

So it is always! Fresh, blooming, and 
healthy, cheerful, and full of fun and 
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mischief, she preferred playing with her 
prothers or galloping about on her pony, to 
quieter games. Yet she was a lovable child, 
full of kindliness and thought for others, 
which grew with her growth. One day one 
of the Queen’s dressers, who was remarkably 
tall, passed the royal children playing in a 
corridor, and the Prince of Wales made a 
joke about her great height. The Princess 
said quickly, “It is very nice to be tall. 
Papa would like us all to be tall.” 

From a merry child Princess Alice sprang 
into a graceful girl, with pleasing, gracious 
manners, and a sweet penetrating voice like 
the Queen’s. Soon, by the early marriage 
of the Princess Royal, she became the eldest 
daughter at home, and from the age of fifteen 
also the friend and frequent companion of 
her father. Her taste for art and music was 
formed and deepened by his influence and 
direction. She loved her father with an 
adoration which lasted all her life. And the 
Queen says she found her “ very good, gentle, 
sensible, and amiable, and a real comfort. 
I shall not let her marry as long as I can 
reasonably delay her doing so.” 

But this delay was not to be a long one, 
for when the Princess was seventeen years 
of age, Prince Louis of Hesse made his ap- 
pearance at Windsor, and on the 3oth of 
November, 1860, the young people were 
engaged. As they were very much in love 
with each other and the marriage was one 
of affection, every one (especially them- 
selves) was delighted. Soon afterwards the 
first and, as it proved, heaviest sorrow of 
her life, fell on the bright young girl. On 
December 14th, 1861, the great and good 
Prince Consort died. 

The strain of that sorrow made a woman 
of the Princess Alice. Her brave spirit and 
affectionate nature rose to the demands made 
upon her. All the Queen’s business in those 
terrible days was either transacted by her or 
passed through her hands. And from that 
time she felt it to be a sacred duty to foster 
the recollections of her girlhood, and to carry 
out the principles with which her father had 
imbued her—whether in the cultivation of art 
and science, the encouragement of manufac- 
tures, of agriculture, and general education, 
in the tasteful and practical arrangement of 
her own house, in bettering the condition of 
the lower and working classes by improving 
their homes, and inculcating principles of 
health, economy, and domestic management. 
Her own personal character was the greatest 
blessing she gave to her adopted country. 
At Osborne, on the 1st of July, 1862, the 








marriage was solemnised; and on the gth, 
Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse left Eng- 
land, 

But though she left our island, Princess 
Alice never ceased to be an Englishwoman. 
Constantly, in letters to the Queen, we find 
such passages as that she likes a new house 
she goes to see because it “is very English.” 
When weak and ill a thought of the “ air 
at Balmoral” makes her “feel stronger.” 
The turkey pie, and the other Christmas 
eatables which come with unfailing regularity 
year by year are received with joy “from 
home.” To the end she spoke German with 
a slightly foreign accent, and her letters home 
were all written in English. ‘“ The German 
Protestant form of worship did not satisfy 
her. Her own English liturgy, with its full, 
simple prayers and benedictions; with its 
many appointed lessons from Holy Writ—the 
Old Testament especially ; with its sermons 
confined to a limited time, pleased her more.” 
England was ever “her beloved native land.” 
And when she died she begged its flag might 
shroud her coffin! Princess Alice went away 
to her new home with the shadow of her 
father’s death still dimming the brightness of 
the future for her ; but she said “to be able 
to make a bright and comfortable home for 
my dear husband is my constant aim,” and 
very happy work she found it. 

No grand palace, no sweeping parks, none 
of the accumulated treasures of art were hers 
in her new home. A small house in Darm- 
stadt received her, but she soon made every 
room in it pretty. 

Of course receptions and deputations fol- 
lowed. ‘‘Some people are coming to us at 
one, and then the whole Administration. It is 
really so difficult to find something to say to 
all these people, and they stand there waiting 
to be spoken to,” writes the Princess, with a 
little laugh, both at herself and the “ Minis- 
terium.” 

She writes to the Queen every day or two 
as long as she lives, and never forgets one 
person at home, nor the dear father, who, as 
much as ever, seems one of the family group. 
How different she must have found the Ger- 
man from the English mode of living! She 
gives a little picture of the daily life she and 
Prince Louis led which is amusing. “We 
usually get up about a quarter or half-past 
seven, and take some coffee at eight. Then 
we either go out till ten or remain at home, 
and till twelve I work and arrange what I 
have to do. At one, when we return from 
breakfast, we usually read together. I have 
still a great many people to see, and they 
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usually come at two. At four is dinner 
This and breakfast they had with “ Louis’ 
parents”; “‘and at half-past five we are 
usually back here, and occupy ourselves till 
six or seven; then drive out somewhere for 
tea. At eight walk about, and return at a 
quarter or half-past ten.” 

So small was the Darmstadt house that 
they had at once to plan and begin to build 
another; not an easy matter when money 
was not abundant. So the Princess came 
home for some months’ visit to the Queen. 
And on April sth her little daughter was born 
at Windsor Castle, and named Victoria, after 
the grandmother, who heard her first cry. 
The Princess designed the exterior, and 
planned all the arrangements of the interior 
of their new palace. While this was being 
built they removed to Kranichstein, an old 
house, which had not been inhabited for 
eighty years, but which the Princess soon 
comfortably arranged. She is very proud, 
too, of baby, “who has been so much ad- 
mired, and all the clothes you gave her;” but 
first of all, true wife-like, comes her husband. 
“ ‘To-morrow is our dear wedding-day. With 
what gratitude do I look back to that com- 
mencement of such happiness and such real 
true love, which ever daily increases in my 
beloved husband, and I admire and respect 
him for his true-hearted, generous, unselfish, 
and just nature. I wish I were good like 
him; he is free from any selfish, small, 
and uncharitable feelings. You should see 
how he is beloved by all his people; our 
servants adore him.” 

Presently there is a gathering of the Em- 
peror and Empress of Austria and other 
potentates at Frankfort, and the Emperor 
drives ‘‘ out all the way to Kranichstein ” to 
see the Queen’s daughter; and the next day 
the young couple watch the procession to the 
Romer “ from a small room already filled by 
twelve Rumpenheimers !” 

But life is not all pleasure, even though 
““My baby has this morning cut her first 
tooth, and makes such faces if one ventures 
to touch her little mouth.” The Princess 
goes to inspect an Asylum for the Blind, of 
which she is patroness, and establishes a 
Society for lending linen, &c., to poor women 
in their confinements. She picks up a Malay 
boy oi thirteen, who could neither read nor 
write. “I am going to have him taught, and 
later, christened,” she writes. He was called 
Willem, and became the personal attendant 








He was sadly mourned when he died four 
years afterwards. 

A life begun so simply as years went on 
developed. Every year or twoa new baby 
made its appearance, until there were at last 
five little daughters and two sons. Visits to 
England, Switzerland, Paris, and Berlin are 
brightly noted. The “great ones” ‘of the 
earth come and go, and we realise what ina 
dim way we knew before, that all these em. 
perors and empresses, kings, queens, grand- 
dukes, and princes, are closely related ; and 
in the short civil war of which our Princess 
gives us so graphic a picture, we see the 
horror of brother drawing sword against 
brother. 

They had hardly got into their new house, 
where the Princess says, ‘‘ We are very com- 
fortably established here, and I can’t fancy 
that I am in Germany, the house and all its 
arrangements being so English,” when the 
mutterings of the coming war storm grew 
loud. 

Money, too, is scarce. The Queen pays 
for the dining-room furniture as a birthday 
gift, but Prince Louis “has again to take up 
money at Coutts’,” and the Princess makes 
“all the summer out-walking dresses with 
paletots for the girls; not embroidered, but 
made entirely from the beginning to the end, 
likewise the necessary flannel shawls for the 
expected.” ‘*I manage all the nursery ac- 
counts and everything myself, which gives 
me plenty to do, as everything increases; 
and on account of (paying for) the house we 
must live very economically for these next 
years.” 

Before the baby came, the war-cloud broke. 

“T put my trust wholly in the Almighty. 
These dangerous times make one very serious 
and anxious ; the comfort of faith and trust 
in God, who does all well and for the best, 
is the only support.” 

Prussia was determined to have the 
Duchies. The Crown Prince headed. the 
Prussian troops ; Prince Henry of Hesse was 
a colonel under him, while Prince Louis, his 
brother, and brother-in-law to the Crown 
Prince, fought for Hesse against Prussia. 

“ Alas! to-morrow Louis’ division moves 
on into the country, to make room for other 
troops, and he must go... . My courage 
is beginning to fail me; but I bear up as 
best I can, God knows what a bitter trial 
it is. He is just in front, so the first exposed!” 

As the Princess lay, with her little baby 


of his mistress, who, though she found him } by her side, she heard the thunder of the 
troublesome at times, became attached to} guns at Aschaffenburg. “The times,” she 


him, and he devoted to her and the children, | writes, “are hard ; it wants all a Christian’s 
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courage and patience to carry one through 
them; but there is one Friend who, in time 
of need, does not forsake one, and He is my 
comfort and support.” 

Even before she rose the Princess had to 
see gentlemen on business, and wives and 
mothers came to her to inquire for sons and 
husbands who were wounded or in danger. 
“The want is fearful! Then our wounded !” 

No news from her husband! So the weary 
days, crowded with suffering and excitement, 
went by. At last the war was over, Prussia 
got what it wanted, and the little States had 
to give in. 

Princess Alice had sent linen and organized 
the nursing in the Darmstadt hospitals, and, 
worn out as she was, paid a parting visit 
there. She went from bed to bed. She says, 
“Another had had an operation performed, 
and was very low; he was crying like a child. 
I could scarcely comfort him. He held my 
hand, and always moaned out, ‘ Es brennt 
so’ (it burns so). I must praise the ventila- 
tion and cleanliness of the different hospitals. 
In these things they have made wonderful 
progress here.” Ill and sad, she says, “I 


have heart-sickness after dear England, Bal- 
moral, and all at home; I own, though, the joy 
of being near dear Louis again is so great. 
But life is meant for work, not pleasure.” 

The war had taught to our Princess the 


need of an institution like our St. John’s 
Ambulance. A Society with her name was 
established. She arranged for the nurses in 
times of peace to be employed in hospitals in 
nursing the sick, The Local Committees 
(composed of women) which she formed were 
to collect all necessary things for the wounded 
in times of war, and forward them to the 
right places. This was her idea and in it 
Princess Alice succeeded. The institution 
was of immense use, saving very many lives 
in the terrible Germanic-Franco war which 
soon followed. The Princess also estab- 


lished a permanent bazaar for the sale of 


Women’s Work ; it is called the Alice Bazaar, 
and has become a flourishing institution. 


The higher and more liberal Education of 


Women—such a crying want in Germany— 
also occupied the Princess’s warm interest. 
To lull the rising storm the Emperor of the 
French invited all the sovereigns and princes 
of Europe. to visit the International Exhibi- 
tion in Paris. So thither, in June, 1867, 
went the Prince and Princess of Hesse 
amongst the rest, and after that to St. Moritz. 
The Princess came home from her delightful 
tour strong and refreshed, to teach her children 
their lessons, and, better still, to train them 





to the same thoughtful kindness for others 
which she ever showed herself. ‘ My chil- 
dren are going to give a certain number of 
poor children a New-Year’s Day treat. It is 
so good to teach them early to be generous 
and kind to the poor. They even wish to 
give some of. their owz things, and such as 
are not broken.” Another pleasant summer 
passed, three months of it in England with 
her children, and then a son and heir in the 
following November was born—“a splendid 
boy” his proud mother calls him. But her 
own home happiness only opened the heart 
of the Princess Alice to the sorrows of 
others. She had taken much trouble to 
raise funds to build an Idiot Asylum, and had 
the pleasure of opening this useful institu- 
tion in the October of 1869. The “ Alice 
Society for the Aid of the Sick and 
Wounded,” and the “ Alice Society for the 
Education and Employment of Women,” 
besides her own domestic and state duties, 
fully occupied her time. 

And yet, though so useful and so beloved, 
and, to human vision, so prosperous, the 
inner life of the Princess was not so in those 
Pure Eyes before which the secrets of all 
hearts are open. “The storm drives the 
bee home to the hive.” When civil war 
was raging, and her beloved husband's pre- 
cious life was in hourly danger—for he ever 
was seen where the bullets rained thickest— 
Princess Alice turned from an almost idola- 
trous emulation of her good father’s noble 
life, and a general belief in God’s overruling 
providence, to “ constant” prayers and “ the 
one Friend ;” but now in the even passage 
of life unbelief crept in with ever more con- 
stant and deadly progress, from which she 
revolted in due time, and once again clung 
passionately to her father’s God. 

In the July of 1870 the terrible war be- 
tween France and Germany broke out, but 
it was not quite so awful as the civil war 
of three years before. She writes to the 
Queen, “I neither see nor smell anything 
else but wounds. It is very late at night be- 
fore I get home. Yesterday a poor woman 
came to me to ask me to help her to get to 
the battle-field to have the body of her only 
son looked for and brought home, and she 
was so resigned and patient!” For eight 
hours at a time in the thickest of the fights, 
especially the last before Metz, Prince Louis 
was in the greatest danger. ‘The time was 
one of terrible anxiety to his wife. 

“The barrack at the foot o: our garden 
contains twelve hundred French prisoners, 
many of them ill,” she wrote. All day through 
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our Princess was at work—a second Florence 
Nightingale. Many a death-bed she soothed, 
many a broken heart she tried to bind up. 
“Tt makes my heart bleed afresh in each 
fresh case, and curse the wretchedness of war 
again and again,” she cries. 

At last it was over and her victorious 
husband came home at the head of the 
Hessian division loaded with honours. But 
the year was to bring another anxiety, their 
happy English visit ended in the illness of 
the Prince of Wales; Princess Alice was at 
Sandringham and shared the anxious nursing 
with her sister-in-law. Then another happy 
useful year passed, and in the March of 1873 
the Princess had the always eagerly longed- 
for pleasure of a visit to Italy and Rome. 
She came home very tired. On the 29th of 
May, before she rose, her two little boys 
came into her bedroom and amused them- 
selves in running from her room to the next. 
Her eldest boy Ernest having run into the 
next room the Princess followed him, leav- 
ing Fritz in her bedroom. The little fellow 
somehow over-balanced himself and fell out 
of the window on to the stone terrace below. 
He died a few hours afterwards in his dis- 
tracted mother’s arms. 

She sent a photograph to the Queen, saying, 
“The little blouse is the one he had on on 
that terrible day ; my darling, sweet child, to 
have lost him so! To my gravel shall carry 
this sorrow with me.” And so she did, and the 
poor mother’s heart often cried out for “ my 
Frittie!” Another baby came, but not to take 
his place. “One can overcome a great deal,” 
she says, “ but a/fer one’s self one cannot.” 

Another peep into the mother-life of a 
Princessis given bya passagein a letter written 
after a visit to England. “The happiness of 
our meeting with the dear children was very 
great on all sides. ‘They eat me up. They 
had made wreaths over the doors, and had 
no end of things to tell me. We arrived at 
three, and there was not a moment’s rest till 
they were all in bed, and I had heard the 
different hymns and prayers of the six, with 
all the little different confidences they had to 
make. My heart was full of joy and grati- 
tude at being with them once more.” 

The following year Prince Louis became 
Grand Duke of Hesse, and Princess Alice 
used her new power for improving the houses 
of the poor about her, visiting in person 
incognito the worst dwellings in Mayence. 
Twice again during this year the Princess’s 
health broke down. Once more English air 
was tried, and the Princess and her children 
came to Eastbourne for the summer months. 





When well enough to go to London Princess 
Alice, with redoubled fervour, studied oy, 
noble charities, and went minutely into the 
subject of the exertions which are being 
made to relieve the wants of the poor, 
On the 8th of November, after their return 
home, the Princess Victoria was taken with 
diphtheria; by the 14th the Grand Duke 
and four of the other children were down with 
the terrible complaint, “all severe cases,” 
Weakness and ail thoughts of self were 
thrust on one side. Day and night the 
devoted wife and mother never left the bed- 
sides of her dear ones. On the 16th 
Princess May—“ Sunny ” or “ Sunshine,” as 
her mother ever called her—died. “ Our sweet 
little one is taken,” she telegraphed. “Broke it 
to my poor Louis this morning. He is better, 
Ernie very, very ill, In great anguish.” 

On the 18th Princess May’s little coffin was 
closed. The Grand Duchess quietly entered 
the room. She knelt down near it, pressing 
a corner of the pall to her lips. When the 
service was over, she slowly walked up-stairs, 
At the top she knelt down, and, taking hold 
of the golden balustrade, looked into the 
mirror opposite to her, to watch the little 
coffin being taken out of the house. Then she 
went back to her sick ones, and “tried to 
smile” when, the day afterwards, “Ernie” 
sent a book “ to his pet sister.” 

On the 6th of December all the five 
patients were convalescent. Next day the 
Grand Duchess was seized with diphtheria. 
At first she thought she shou/d recover; still, 
she made arrangements for her children, 
should this of be the case, very calmly. 

The Princess’s sufferings at the beginning 
were very severe ; then the fever could not 
be overcome ; next prostration set in. On 
the 13th of December the doctors informed 
the Grand Duke no hope remained. Still, 
the Princess said she felt better, spoke kindly 
to those about her, and read two letters— 
the last from her mother. She took some 
nourishment, and then composed herself to 
sleep, saying, “ Now I will go to sleep again,” 
and out of that slumber she woke no more. 
At the turn of the night the death-change 
came ; still she slept on. At half-past eight 
she murmured to herself like a sleepy child— 
“From Friday to Saturday—four weeks— 
May—dear papa,” and then she was gone! 

Four weeks that day Princess May— 
“Sunny”—had died; seventeen years that 
day the Prince Consort went home. 

So passed away a model daughter, wife, 
and mother—a pure and noble English lady, 
our Princess Alice. 








COMING AND GOING. 


“ Jesus knowing—that He was come from God, and went to God.” —Joun xiii. 3. 


HERE do we come from? 
Where do we go? 
What are the answers ? 
Who is to know? 


All men are silent, 
All things are dumb ; 
No one to tell us 
Whence we have come. 


There are the children, 
How came they there ? 
Where do they come from, 
Where, and O where! 
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Here are the aged 
Going away ; 

Where do they go to? 
No one to say. 


Listen, there’s some one, 
Some one is near ; 
Jesus, our Saviour, 
Calls us to hear. 


“Where do you come from ? 
“ All come from God. 
“ Where will you go to? 
“Why, back the same road.” 
R. H. S. 





SYMPATHY. 


By R. W. DALE, LL.D. (BIRMINGHAM). 


qeares it may be said, is a matter 

of temperament, and cannot be raised to 
the rank of a duty. There are people who 
cannot help being distressed by the troubles 
of their relatives, their friends, their neigh- 
bours, and even by the troubles of strangers ; 
and everybody’s happiness makes them, for a 
time at least, the happier. They are sad- 
dened by the sight of a funeral though they 
may not know the dead man’s name, and 
they feel a thrill of sympathetic delight 
whenever they see a line of wedding carriages. 
On the other hand there are people who are 
naturally cold, they cannot help it; by no 
energy of moral effort can they “rejoice with 
them that rejoice” or “ weep with them that 
weep.” Sympathy cannot be commanded by 
volition, and, therefore, it cannot be,made a 
matter of moral obligation. 

But the same objection might be urged 
with almost equal force against the obligation 
of many other duties. There is no doubta 


felicity of natural constitution which makes it 
easy to practise many virtues ; and there are 
some men who are born with a constitution 
which makes many virtues very difficult. 
‘Immense as is the province of Free Will, it 


almost seems as if the foundations of charac- 
ter were laid for us by other hands than our 
own. 

The moral life is largely affected by the 
fineness of the texture of brain and’nerve, by 
the vigour of the pulse, by the soundness of 
the lungs, by the action of many most 
obscure physical forces. All this is true, and 
yet we cannot treat Morals as merely a branch 
of physiology. 

A man may be so made that it is very 
hard for him to overcome sluggishness. He 
may find his happiness in a tranquillity which 
approaches sleep, as others find theirs in 
climbing mountains, in hunting, in shooting, 
or in the vigorous activity of the intellect. His 
ideal Heaven is the Nirvana of Buddhism. 
But except in rare cases, here and there, 
Indolence is not a physical infirmity but a 
vice. Intemperance in eating, in drinking, 
or in other forms of sensual indulgence, may 
be largely the result of hereditary tendencies. 
But Temperance is a duty, and the cases are 
very rare in which it 1s right or safe to 
regard Intemperance as nothing more than a 
disease, 

It may be answered that these illustrations 
are hardly to the point. A man may force 


himself to his work however much he dis. 
likes it ; and aman may abstain from actual 
physical excess however much he may desire 
it, But Sympathy is not to be compelled, 
Granted. Take one or two other cases, 
Some children are naturally docile and affec. 
tionate; others seem naturally sullen, un. 
gracious, and wayward: but to be obedient 
and loving are among the duties of children ; 
and disobedience, wilfulness, and a want of 
affection for parents and for brothers and 
sisters are very grave faults. Some men/ 
have a natural disposition so soft and kindly’ 
that to live with them is like living under/ 
southern skies ; others have a temper—they, 
seem to have been born with it—which is 
worse than a perpetual east wind./ The’ 
kindliness of the one man is not “Created 
by volition ; and volition cannot dispel the 
gloom, the discontent, the impatience of the 
other. And yet good temper is not a mere 
fortunate accident like robust strength or 
personal beauty, it is a virtue; and a bad 
temper is not a mere calamity like a club- 
{foot or a hare-lip, itis a vice.’ And so, while 
Some men, because of their natural tempera- 
ment, find it easier than others to “ rejoice 
with them that rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep,” Sympathy has its place among 
the great moral virtues. 
1 say that Sympathy has its place among 
the great moral virtues. There is nothing 
about it in the Ten Commandments, but in 
the Christian code it stands side by side with 
justice, truthfulness, temperance, industry, 
and all other moral duties. It is not merely 
a gracious ornament of character. It is as 
essential a part of the Christian life as prayer 
and worship, or as faith in the existence of 
God, in judgment to come, in the divinity of 
Christ, and in His death for the sins of the 
world. It is necessary to insist on this point. 
Sympathy is a plain, commonplace, universal 
duty, not a “counsel of perfection.” It is 
our duty to tell the truth to every man; all 
systems of morality insist on it ; but Christian 
morality insists that it is our duty to rejoice 
with every man in his joy. It is our duty to 
be honest to every man ; the obligations of 
honesty were enforced by “ the scribes and 
the Pharisees;” but Christ said, “ except 
your righteousness shall exceed that of the 
scribes and the Pharisees, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Christian 





morality requires us not only to be honest to 
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every man, but to feel sorrow for him in all 
his sorrow. / 
The obligation must not be so qualified 
and limited as to be practically suppressed. 
There are people with whom it is very easy 
to sympathise in their gladness and their 
grief, But it is our duty to be honest and to 
tell the truth to all kinds of people, and the 
obligations of Sympathy are equally general. 
It would not do to say: “I tell the truth 
to people I like and tell lies to other men,” 
or “I am honest to my friends and cheat 
strangers,” nor will it do to say, “ I sympathise 
with people I care for, and to the sorrow and 
happiness of the rest of the world I am in- 
different.” The law is a universal one: 
“Rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep.” 
This duty does not rest merely on the 
.. authority of the apostle Paul, who has stated 


ost with such perfect felicity in his Epistle to 


Nhe Romans. If critical editors of the New 


& estament declared that the fifteenth verse 


~of the twelfth chapter of that Epistle must be 


/~@mitted, the obligations of Sympathy would 


‘not be at all impaired. The moral duties of 
the Christian life do not appear or vanish 
with the “readings” which critical editors 
sanction or reject. They have foundations 
which are not disturbed by the accidental 
errors of copyists. They:are not rooted in 
“texts,” but in the very substance of the 
revelation of Christ. 

This particular precept is only one appli- 
cation of the great commandment, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” To 
sympathise with others in their misery and 
their joy is to obey the great central law of 
Christian conduct : “ Have this mind in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus. ... Not 
looking each of you to his own things, but 
each of you also to the things of others.” 
If we perfectly fulfil these obligations, we 
shall rejoice in the health, the strength, the 
honour, the success of other men as heartily 
asin our own, and we shall be grieved by 
whatever grieves them, The Christian duty 
of sympathy arises from the discovery which 
has come to us through Christ of the inti- 
macy of our relations to all mankind, An 
isolated, selfish life is impossible to us. All 
men are dear to the heart of God, and there- 
fore they must be dear to us. We and they 
have one Father in. heaven ; we and they are 
brothers, If we: have a brotherly spirit, we 
shall “rejoice with them that rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep.” 

There is one reason for obeying this law 
which deserves serious consideration. We 





owe sympathy to other men because it is one 
of the principal and most effective means of 
contributing to their moral perfection ; and 
because, by withholding it, we inflict upon 
them grave moral injury. We cannot all be 
preachers, missionaries, visitors of the poor, 
or public philanthropists, and when we see 
the immense amount of moral evil that is in 
the world, we may be very unhappy because 
we can do so little to diminish it, And the 
moral evil which troubles a pure natures not 
merely the profligacy, or the brutality, or the 
flagrant dishonesty which removes men from 
decent and reputable society. There is 
moral evil of another kind, and with which all 
of us are frequently in close contact. In men 
and women who have many admirable qua- 
lities, who are truthful, upright, and tempe- 
rate, who discharge with exemplary fidelity 
many private and many public duties, there, 
are grave defects of temper and spirit. They 4 
are hard, wilful, impatient ; they are guilty of 
reckless self-assertion]; they are suspicious, 
contemptuous, ungenerous ; they remind one 
of noble trees that require warmth and sun- 
shine, but which have been discouraged by 
gloomy skies, and chilled, tormented by cold, 
harsh winds, If they had only had kindly 
influences about them, their growth would 
have been more lovely and beautiful. Some 
of us may not be able to do much to recover 
those who are morally lost, but we may all do 
something to lessen the hardness and to add 
to the moral grace of those with whom we 
live. Genuine human sympathy is a moral 
benefit to a man; when the sympathy hasa 
Christian quality and is the result of our 
union with Christ, it is a means of grace. 
Sympathise with a man in his prosperity 
and you will do very much to protect him 
from the moral perils to which his prosperity 
exposes him, A man gets rich and he sees 
that people regard him with envy. They 
think that he has had better fortune than he 
deserves. He has not worked harder than 
they have worked; he is no cleverer than 
they are; and they say that his success is the 
result of accident, and is no credit to him. 
Or, worse still, they make his success a 
ground for depreciating his character. They 
suggest that he has been grasping ; that he has 
gone very near the bounds of honest trading, 
and they are not quite sure that he has always 
kept within them. [If all his business trans- 
actions had been quite legitimate, they think 
that he would not have got rich so rapidly. 
Now if you 4now that a man is carrying on 
his business on dishonourable principles; if 
he lies; if he is tyrannical; if he. takes an 
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unfair advantage of people who happen to 
come into his power ; then, whether he is get- 
ting richer or poorer, you are bound to refuse 
him your moral approval. He should be no 
friend of yours; you have no right to speak 
well of him; whether he is in danger of 
bankruptcy, or whether he has made his way 
to great wealth. But if you begin to have 
hard thoughts of him when he has achieved 
great success; if he feels that you, an old 
friend, have no honest delight in his pros- 
perity, you are not only unjust to him, you 
may do him serious moral harm. If you are 
cold to 4im because he has become richer 
than you are, he will be cold to you because 
you are poorer than he is. If you think of 
his wealth with discontent, Ae will think 
of it with exaggerated complacency. If you 
regard his success, which is a great matter to 
him, with indifference, do not be surprised if 
he regards, with similar indifference, your 
troubles and losses, which are great matters 
to you. 

There is always danger that when a man 
gets rich he will cease to have a brotherly 
heart towards other men; it is the duty of 
his old friends to do what they can to save 
him from that danger—not by preaching to 
him, unless they are very sure that they can 
preach well, but by rejoicing with him in his 
riches. Some good people have it on their 
conscience to say “ faithful things "—a euphe- 
mism for “disagreeable things”—to any 
young relative or acquaintance of theirs that 
becomes very prosperous. They think them- 
selves bound to warn him against the pride, 
ostentation, extravagance, social ambition, 
and neglect of religious duty into which he is 
likely to be betrayed. Well, if they begin by 
rejoicing with him in his wealth, and rejoicing 
very heartily, they may do him some good ; 
but if they have no genuine delight in his 
good fortune, they are certain to do harm. 
Let his old friends keep a brotherly spirit 
towards him and it will be easier for him to 
keep a brotherly spirit towards them ; and 
their sympathy will help to keep him modest 
and generous. 

The same law holds in relation to success 
of other kinds. A man by his ability, his 
public zeal, and perhaps by favouring circum- 
stances, rises rapidly to a position of influence 
and honour—too rapidly, perhaps, for his 
moral safety. If other men rejoice with him 
in his success he may be kept right; but 
depreciate his power—say that his rise is 
owing to chance rather than merit—and you 
will provoke him to self-assertion. Envy him 
and you will make him contemptuous. Sneer 





at his infirmities, which might have passed 
without notice in the shade, but which become 
very apparent in the sunlight, and he will 
form the habit of regarding with scorn the 
men who are so mean and so shallow that 
they cannot recognise great qualities and great 
services because they are associated with 
some defects. Be jealous of him and he will 
be domineering. Be selfishly indifferent to 
his triumph and he will selfishly enjoy it. 

But write him a hearty letter when he is 
appointed to a distinguished position—grasp 
his hand with warm congratulation when he 
has made an able speech or shown in some 
administrative work conspicuous ability—if 
he is praised by those whose praise is an ex- 
ceptional distinction let him know that your 
delight is as great as his own, and you will 
keep his temper sweet, and will prevent him 
from being inflated by his success, His 
honours will seem less exclusively his own if 
you make him feel that they have increased 
your happiness ; it will seem as if you shared 
them with him, as if they were yours as well 
as his, and you will do your part to save him 
from vanity and conceit. 

When trouble comes upon men your sym- 
pathy may lessen the bitterness of their grief, 
and may prevent them from yielding to a 
hard resentment against God and against the 
whole order of the world. It is in loneliness 
that the heart becomes wild and savage, and 
breaks out into revolt against heaven and 
earth. We keep our moral sanity by contact 
with the healthy moral life of other men. 

You may not be able to say a word to 
lessen the magnitude of your friend’s trouble. 
The more you think of it the more terrible it 
may seem. Not an alleviating circumstance 
may be discoverable. No matter; let the 
broken heart feel that you share the sorrow, 
and this will give some relief. 

There is a mystery in the power of sym- 
pathy that seems related to one of the central 
mysteries of the universe. By sympathy we 
can lessen the bitterness of other men’s 
sorrows ; by sympathy we can even lessen the 
shame and anguish of other men’s sins. In 
some way—we cannot tell how—we can bear 
the griefs of other men, and even bear their, 
guilt. He who is the Son of Man as well as 
the Son of God, Christ Jesus, the Brother of 
us all, has illustrated that law in the most 
tragic and sublime form ; the sorrows and the 
sins of the race came upon Him. } 

The great thing is to fee/ sympathy ; butit 
is also a duty to let people know that you 
feel it. Never imagine that it will make no 
difference to them whether they know it o 
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not. Give them credit for being brotherly. 
Take it for granted that they care for you as 
you care for them. Do not say, they will not 
miss me at the wedding, or the funeral, or 
the house-warming. If you take your heart 
with you, be sure that you will add to the 
joy of the festival or lessen the gloom of the 
ief. 

You do not know how slight an expression 
of sympathy is a source of strength and 
relief. Go to your friend in his trouble, 
even if you can say nothing ; write to him, if 
you can only tell him that you share his 
suffering. Ingenious attempts to explain to 
him that he is probably exaggerating the 
greatness of the calamity that has fallen upon 
him, and overlooking considerations that 
might lessen his distress, will probably pro- 
duce resentment. He will feel that he knows 
more about it than you do, and that you are 
presumptuous, impertinent, sacrilegious, in 
your attempts to measure the exact limits of 
his trouble and to determine what ought to 
be the limits of his grief. What he wants is 
not your ingenious philosophy, but just a 
touch of your heart. 

Soon after I became a minister, and while 
I was still a very young man, a great loss fell 
on a family in my congregation. The husband 
died a year or two after marriage. I went 
to see the widow. Her anguish was of that 
silent, self-restrained sort which is always 
most terrible to witness. There were no 
tears ; there was no cry of complaint ; not a 
word about the bright life which had been 
so suddenly darkened ; not a word about the 
present agony or about the gloom and deso- 
lation of the years to come. Her grief was 
dumb. I was oppressed by it ; I could say 
nothing. The sorrow seemed beyond the 
reach of any words of mine ; and after sitting 
for a few minutes I rose in some agitation 
and went away without saying a word. After 
I had left the house, and when I had re- 
covered self-possession, I felt humiliated 
and distressed that I had not spoken; I 
thought that perhaps it would have been 
better not to have gone at all. I do not 
feel so now. Sometimes the only consola- 
tion we can offer our friends is to let them 
know that we feel that their sorrow is too 
great for any consolation of ours. 

Some people have what may be called the 
gift of sympathy, and a charming gift it is. 
Easily, naturally, without effort, they respond 
to all the changing circumstances and moods 
of those about them. They have tears for 
the sorrows of their friends and a flood of 
sunlight for their joys.. They pass at once 





into the life of every one with whom they 
care to come into contact. They actually 
feel. the grief or the joy that is present to 
their imagination. But for the high authority 
of M. Diderot, I should have supposed that 
this is the temperament that makes a man 
a great actor, 

The gift is a lovely one. But, to use the 
old phrase, it is necessary to distinguish 
between the “gift” and the “ grace.” There 
is a certain luxurious enjoyment in receiving 
into one’s own life the brightness and the 
shadows that come from the joys and sorrows 
of other men. The response, so prompt, so 
gracious, to every appeal from without, may 
have no moral element in it. The sym- 
pathy with misfortune may be followed by no 
serious endeavour to lessen it; the sympathy 
with joy may be soon over, and may be 
followed in an hour by a sarcasm or a sneer. 
The sympathetic temperament is not always 
associated with a genuine devotion to the 
interests of other men. 

If it is a duty to give sympathy, it is also 
a duty to receive it. The sullen or con- 
temptuous rejection of it is a vice, and is a 
sign of the same unbrotherly spirit as the re- 
fusal to give it. It is the sign that a man 
has declined to accept his true relations to 
the race and that he is isolated and absorbed 
in his own happiness or misery. By reject- 
ing sympathy we do harm to the person who 
offers it, for we check the growth of a form 
of human perfection. It is a sin to dis- 
courage a man who wants to be truthful ; it 
is also a sin to discourage a man who wants 
to show that he shares our trouble or our 
gladness. If we have any depth of nature 
we shall not be repelled because the form in 
which the sympathy is expressed may happen 
to be rough and ungracious, or even artificial. 
We ought to recognise the water of life even 
when it is brought us in the commonest of 
earthen vessels. By rejecting it we wrong 
others, wiser and nobler than ourselves, to* 
whom the man may be afraid to offer it, be- 
cause we have refused to receive it. And 
we wrong ourselves, for we confirm our un- 
brotherly selfishness. 

How are we to create a sympathetic spirit, 
if we are conscious that our natural tempera- 
ment is unsympathetic? The question would 
be difficult to answer if the sympathetic spirit 
had really to be creaved. But it has only to 
be developed. It is in our heart somewhere, 
and would show itself if it had a fair chance. 
Perhaps our circumstances have been un- 
friendly to its natural growth, and we have 
never tried to cultivate it. It is curious to 
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contrast the care and industry with which 
men cultivate their intellect, with their care- 
lessness in the cultivation of moral perfection. 
No one supposes that intellectual vigour and 
keenness, and delicacy of discrimination, will 
come of themselves, and without discipline 
and painstaking; but many men seem to 
suppose that the corresponding qualities of 


the moral life may be left to take their’ 


chance. We insist that our sons and daugh- 
ters shall follow many studies, not for the 
mere sake of acquiring knowledge, but for 
the sake of their disciplinary power. Very 
much of this knowledge is lost in a very few 
years after they have left school or college, 
but the studies have answered their purpose 
—the intellect has been awakened; it has 
been “broken in ;” it has been made capable 
of persistent industry ; its native force has 
been increased ; its powers have been har- 
moniously developed. Even in mature man- 
hood and womanhood some of us find it 
necessary to continue some of our disci- 
plinary studies to prevent our intellectual life 
from degenerating. But no such wise and 
considerate care is given to the cultivation 
of the moral life, and yet men are troubled 
by their moral imperfections. 

It may, I think, be assumed that, with 
rare exceptions, no man’s environment has 
been favourable to the natural growth of all 
the virtues that should illustrate the Christian 
character.. In some cases, the influences of a 


man’s home, and school, and early friendships | 


have been friendly to watchfulness, courage, 
industry, and the more robust qualities of 
the moral life ; in others, to gentleness, kind- 
liness, patience, and courtesy. But I imagine 
that most of us discover, when we reach man- 
hood or womanhood, that the soil on which 
we have been planted, and the climate which 
has been about us from our childhood, have 
been unfavourable to some very necessary 
svirtues, and that these need careful cultiva- 
tion. We should be thankful for whatever 
good qualities have come to us apart from 
our own choice and effort, and should do our 
best to develop the rest. 

The power of sympathy may be cultivated. 
We may, by a definite effort of will, over- 
come the miserable tendency to think only 
of ourselves and our own affairs. We may 
put ourselves in the way of being troubled 
by other men’s sorrows and gladdened by 
their joys. When we hear of a reverse of 
fortune which has come upon a friend, we 
may dwell upon it, and make it vivid and 


real to ourselves. We may think of all the! 





details of the calamity; of the months of 
anxiety during which it has been anticipated; 
of the sleepless nights which our friend spent 
as the catastrophe came nearer: of the 
changes it has made in his whole position 
and in all his prospects for the future ; of 
what it must be for him to leave his pleasant 
home, to part with his pictures and books 
to look at his garden for the last time, to 
feel that in future he will not be able to 
travel or to indulge in any of the recreations 
which have become almost necessary to: his 
health and vigour; of his distress at having 
to take his girls from a school which is now 
much too expensive for his means, and at 
having to tell his boys that they must give 
up the hope of going to the university ; of 
the anguish with which he anticipates what 
may come to them when he is dead, if he is 
unable to recover something of the wealth 
that he has lost; of the bitterness with which 
he thinks of the errors of judgment which 
may, perhaps, have led to the calamity} of 
the rashness of some unfortunate speculation; 
of the facility with which he granted large 
credits to men whom he ought never to have 
trusted. It is only by a deliberate effort to 
measure the magnitude of a great trouble, 
and to realise some of the innumerable éle- 
ments of misery in it, that some of us can 
ever come to feel adequate sympathy with it. 
And a similar effort is necessary to sympa- 
thize perfectly with any great happiness. 

But self-discipline is not enough. The 
want of sympathy should be confessed as a 
sin, and we should pray God to pardon it 
and to give us grace to overcome it. Above 
all, we should remember that in Christ all 
perfection is possible to us.’ His life is our 
life ; we are branches of the great Vine; and 
whatever grace or beauty appeared in His 
character may appear in our own. If we 
abide in Him we may come to have that 
sensitiveness to suffering which moved Him 
to compassion when He saw the blind, 
and the lame, and the leprous, and which 
made Him weep at the grave of Lazarus, 
though He was about to raise Lazarus from 
the dead; and we may come to have that 
sympathy with the common joys of men 
which prompted Him to change the water 
into wine at Cana of Galilee. ‘The imitation 
of Christ is not impossible in any of us, for 
in the power of His Spirit all His perfections 
may become ours; and among the fairest 
and noblest of His perfections was His deep 
and perfect sympathy with all the vicissitudes 
of human sadness and joy. 
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At the Lake. 


A SUMMER DAY. 
By W. C. PROCTER. 


'HE late Nathaniel Hawthorne made many 
disrespectful remarks about our weather, 

as he did about most things British ; but he 
admitted that we generally have a few days 
in our year not to be matched by any climate 
on earth. If any true Briton has ever been 
disposed to quarrel with the criticism, it must 
have been because the author was a foreigner, 
at least so far as an American can be such. 
For if there is any one thing more than 
another about which the.national genius for 
grumbling is usually allowed free rein with- 
out check of conscience or loyalty, it is surely 
the national weather. But the grudging ad- 
mission of Hawthorne was forced from a 
truthful, if slightly bitter, soul by the sheer 
ecstasy of physical existence inspired by 
occasional summer days in England. Indeed 
they are unparalleled anywhere in the world, 
unless it be in some happy isles dotting the 
Southern Pacific Ocean, where heaven and 
earth and sea combine to concentrate all the 
charms of nature within an insular Eden. But 
this exeeption is made only on the faith of 
travellers’ tales. So far as the experience of 
holiday tourists extends, even of those who 
have made freest use of the seven-league 
: boots always on hire in modern days from 
Mr, Cook, neither sunny France, nor romantic Italy, nor glaring Egypt, nor any other 
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haunt of the roving Englishman can match 
our own summer day. For our summer day 
is warm but not oppressive, sunny but not 
arid, overarched by brilliant blue but adorned 
by curtains of cloud, restful to the eye with 
luxuriant verdure, lovely with broidery of 
flowers, musical with voices of water and of 
birds, glorious, but most sweet. Go where 
you will, and you shall not find so many 
attributes of beauty and delight combined. 
For either the sun blazes in the heavens like 
an intolerant tyrant, resentful of any rivalry, 
or if a storm blast bring a shadow, it is with 
a threat of tornado or deluge. Either the 
land lies white and blinking, swept of every 
green blade as by a tide of fire, or a sombre 
evergreen foliage enshrouds the noon in a 
sleepy silence. Even in inland Germany or 
France you miss the “living green” of a 
healthy English summer. The air is dry and 
parching. The foliage lacks the buxom 
curves of our woodland. ‘The meadows are 
neither so velvety nor so verdant. The aerial 





perspectives have not the variety nor the fine 
gradations of our moister atmosphere. There 
is the glare but not the glamour of the season, 
Why is it that cricket and football, and al] 
outdoor games, are more popular in England 
than elsewhere? It is not merely because 
the young Englishman has more surplus 
energy to dispose of than youths of most 
other races. It is also because, despite all 
our grumbling, life and activity in the open 
air are agreeable during a larger part of the 
year in our own country than in any other, 
Light, sound and scent, contemplation, 
converse, dreaming, muscular exertion, rapid 
movement, all are at their best on a summer 
day. And never do we more largely live 
than when, with all the exuberance of field 
and forest life brimming in our veins, we re- 
joice with flower and tree, bird and beast 
and child, in the glory of the summer. Nature 
itself seems then so to quicken the imagina- 
tive sympathies, that our joy in life overflows 
the narrow bounds of our own person, and 











In the Lane. 


Lying by 


pours itself through all creation. 
the placid lake, hearing the tumbling rivulet, 
watching the streamers of cloud that follow 
the soft breeze over the hill-tops, we wander 
in thought and sympathy over leagues of 
space, and everywhere earth rejoices in a 


veritable inspiration. Down that winding 
lane, with sudden crooks and turnings like 
the mazes of a dream, soft banks, and thick 





hedgerows, and trees of lordly shadow sug- 
gest the peaceful and lazy agriculture of an 
ancient land. Not here the straight paths, 
or posts and rails, or shadowless breadths of 
furrowed acres, such as in new countries turn 
the breast of mother earth into a mechanical 
corn factory. Picturesqueness, we fear, 1s 
wasteful, but it is sweet. And those timber- 
framed cottages, with walls bowing and bulg- 
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In the Meadow. 


ing, as though the burden of new thatch were 
too heavy for their age, are not by any means 
model dwellings; but to judge by the rosy 
children peeping with shy curiosity from the 
gate, they nourish still a healthy English brood. 


It is only amongst the works of God that 
things new and old are equally delightful. 
That trim fresh thatch now lacks the rich 


colouring it will get as it decays. When 
birds have burrowed in it, and rains have 
sodden it, and mosses have crept over it, 
and chance seeds of bright grasses and 
flowers have adorned it with contrasted 
yet harmonious tints, many an artist will 
snatch his note-book as he passes, and dash 
down the happy combination of hues that 
will delight his eye. So is it almost always 
in man’s works, and man’s interference with 
nature. They want the mellowing of time, 
nay, even the pathos of decay, before they 
touch the heart. But these children fresh 
from the creative hand have a sweet lustre in 
their shining faces, such as no years can en- 
hance. Yet if they live, as God grant they 
may, a long, faithful life, the hoary head 
will be a crown of glory at the last, and 
the light at eventide, though it be different, 
will be not less lovable than childhood’s 
gtace. The budding leaves of spring and 
the golden foliage of autumn are alike beau- 
tiful. The spiral whorl of the unfolding fern 
has a charm no less exquisite than that of 
the expanded frond. 





But this is rarely indeed the case with any 
human works. I do not say never. There 
is, near here, a venerable church, built in what 
are called the ages of faith. It is now hoary 
and weather-stained, here and there crumb- 
ling in decay. Its simple, vigorous mould- 
ings, its lancet arches, its massive buttresses, 
the childlike, unconscious purity of its scanty 
ornament in tracery or carving, are all suf- 
fused with a kind of halo remaining from the 
exhaled life of centuries. This sacred nimbus 
softens all angles, subdues all harsh lines, 
and irradiates walls and roof with a veiled 
wealth of colour. The good parson loves 
his ancient church, and carries all its story in 
his memory and affections. He, too, is mel- 
lowed byage, and formany years hasnever been 
known to lose his temper but once, when a 
wealthy brewer, who has lately bought the 
manor, proposed to “ restore” the church by 
virtually rebuilding it. Yet I can conceive 
that when first the oldest nucleus of the 
building, the choir, was consecrated by monks 
with swinging censers and gregorian tones, 
the simple villagers of that day looked on 
with awe, and recognised in that miracle of 
skill and beauty a veritable inspiration of the 
Almighty. Still, for the most part, new things 
made by man are not as dear as old. And 
new countries havea rawness, from the thought 
of which we turn away, with joy to find our- 
selves surrounded on all sides by signs of a 


~| historic land. 
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And yet such a land has its burdens, 
sometimes almost intolerable. Just now, 
however, we are reminded of them only by 
contrast. For a clatter of childish voices 
incites us to push our way through a gap in the 
hedge ; and here we find the village school- 
mistress has turned out her infant charge to 
disport themselves in the meadow. They 
are not town children, these! A_ single 
glance at the rosy faces and plump limbs is 
enough to show that. Excursions from a 
Babel, thirty miles off, are sometimes made 
in this direction by schools of the town. But 
we cannot mistake these children for such 
invaders. They are, as we might say, slightly 
adapting the words, “to the manor born.” 
There is none of the eager curiosity that 
marks children in a strange place. They 
are wearing flowers and playing “conquerors ;” 
but flowers and stalk are evidently familiar 
friends to them. Alas, how different is the 
lot of the little wizened visitors who sometimes 





By the River. 


into the calmly flowing river, are they not like- | known to ourselves we carry our humanity, 
wise brimful of such desirable contentment | by imagination, into the brute life we picture. 





come! The country is a fairy land to them 
and the restless, excited, feverish pleasure 
they show has an undertone of sadness, not 
indeed to them, but to us, in its suggestion 
of the horrible contrast of their more ordinary 
sports in the gutter. 

But why should these summer hours, when 
earth is likest to heaven, be always marred 
by recollections of the devil’s mischief in such 
an Eden? Even the attributes of a soul as 
distinguished from brute life, at times appear 
to be too dearly pugchased by a conscious- 
ness of the possibility of hell. Those sheep 
that placidly pace, along, guided to fresh 
pastures by the farmer and his man, have no 
care, no fear, no memory, no anticipation, no 
reflection, no surmise, If we can frame to 
ourselves any idea whatever of their woolly 
consciousness on this summer day, it is just 
a dreamy sense of satisfaction, to which the 
present moment is eternity. Or those cattle, 
as they lazily wade through the rank grass, and 


as forms their heaven? Are there not times | The world is very fair, we say; wood and 
when we would almost exchange the perilous | water, air, sunshine and sky, all glowing with 
glories of our higher being for the secure | this blessed summer life, would be a very 
placidity of the brute? Yet how baseless | paradise were it not for carking care. Those 


and meaningless are such comparisons ! Un- | long drawn vistas, down which the river flows 
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In the Fields. 


away, and for ever away, with what pure 
rapture might we dote on them, were it not 
that they trouble us with the thought of an 
unknown and unmeasurable future, towards 
which our life is resistlessly drawn! And | they cannot have such charms at all. The 


the stainless sky, overarching all— what 
unmingled delight would there be in its con- 
templation, were it not that it always seems, 


mystery which we so fain would know! Could 
we but enjoy these things without their hints 
and their reproaches as the brutes do, what 
need we more? But of course to the brutes 


oxen see no vista down the river such as we 
do; nor do they recognise the vastness and 
the lustre, and the vague charm of the sky. 


by some intangible veil, to hide the infinite | The river is nothing to them but water to 
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On the Common. 


drink, and coolness to their heated limbs. 
No; a crown always has its thorns, however 
deftly it may be lined with velvet ; and it is 
impossible to unite the perceptions of a man 
with the pleasures of a pig. Try it; and one 
or the other must be marred. 

But come, such moralisings are not for 


this balmy air and bewitching light. This, 
at least, let us learn from the humbler forms 
of life around us; to acquiesce in the limits 
that God has imposed on the range of our 
thoughts ; for in such acquiescence only is 
there peace. There is only one animal 
that seems affected by the sort of morose 
sadness that afflicts humanity, and that is the 
poor donkey. The creature is not usually 
credited with much brains ; but of late years 
it has been held that a low opinion of his in- 
tellect is a vulgar error. Here, on the com- 
mon that we have reached, some camping 
gipsies have turned out their asses to graze. 
But they show no exhilaration at the wel- 
come change. They seem rather pensively 
to meditate the cruel riddle of a life that is 
all Jabour and pain ; or if they stand at gaze 
with pricked-up ears, there is a touch of 
cynical humour in their looks, as who should 
say, “ Humph, you expect us to be grateful, 
do you? us, with such a memory as yester- 





day, and such an outlook as to-morrow!” 
Let us be thankful for this common, which 
keeps alive the memory of the time when the 
greater part of England, except so far as it 
was made impassable by woods or swamps, 
was open to all Englishmen. Our gratitude 
need not delude us into thinking the former 
times better than these. For, truly, the 
reason why the land was then so open to all 
was simply that it was worth so little to any 
one. There is a deal of nonsense talked on 
this subject by well-meaning people; but it 
must be evident to common sense that high 
farming is inconsistent with communism in 
land. The reason why this summer sun 
lights up so fair a picture for hundreds of 
miles around is, that as a general rule industry 
in this happy land has been secure of its 
reward, and he who delved most stoutly was 
sure of the best harvest. But it may be 
questioned whether that is so now. Land 
has become a luxury, and commands fancy 
prices for purposes of sport, and political in- 
fluence, and social ambition. It is doubtful 
how far this tendency is consistent with fair 
play to agriculture. And, therefore, it is 
well to be reminded by this open breezy 
common of the days when the national terri- 
tory was a national inheritance. Both gentle 
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At the Seaside. 


and simple, rich and poor will require a good 
deal of grace and sense and niutual forbear- 
ance before the questions thus suggested are 
settled. Meanwhile there is some comfort 
in the words, “He that is higher than the 
highest regardeth.” 

Thissoftly-blowing west wind brings with 
it a bfeath of the sea ; and in a moment by 
the subtle associations, more powerful, per- 
haps, in connection with scent than with any 
other of the senses, I am carried back through 
long years to the delight of summer holidays 
by the shore; and though that is now to me 
only thetaftet-glow of a sun forever set, I 
know thatwlberound “ this precious stone set 
in the silversea” the immortal childhood of 








mankind throbs in young hearts aglow with 
the joy of fresh life. For them the-majesty 
of the ocean has no terror; for them its 
abysmal depths have no fascination of mys- 
tery. Its vastness, its unceasing movements, 
its ample realms of air and sky seem like 
means of grace, bringing the Infinite Life 
into communion with their bodies and souls. 
And that barrier of sand which the Almighty 
reared, sayingy‘ Hitherto, but no farther,” is 
their chosen play-place, in which they envy 
neither Eden nor Hesperides. Would that 
our souls in like-mm@inmer, instead of wistfully 
pondering the impossibley and making the 
bounds of mortality a prisonpeould find plea- 
sures for evermore upon.the shores of God! 

















“Where merr and eve their footprints leave.” 





CLOUDS. 


H OW beautifully and gracefully 
The fleecy chariots fly, 

With wheels as bright and steeds as light 
As ever pleased the eye ; 

Whose flowing tails like tattered sails, 
And manes thrown on the wind, 

And hoofs that raise a dusty haze, 
Leave both the poles behind. 


A migrate flock of cranes, they mock 
The place that gave them birth, 
And lifting high their sun-lit eye 
Swim gaily over earth, 
Aérial things on filmy wings, 
Like down from spirit plumes, 
They only seem a shadowy dream 
Of heaven’s light-curtained rooms. 


Sometimes they lie upon the sky 
As scattered bloom on lawns, 
And then career like frightened deer, 
Close followed by their fawns. 
Sometimes they set their gauzy net 
Athwart the deep blue sea, 
As if to snare the feet that bear 
Posts from immensity. 


When summer's night attains its height, 
And skies unveiled shine, 

A lonely mass will ofttimes pass 
The unfathomable divine : 

As on the sands of desert lands 
The mateless ostrich strides, 

Or o'er the lakes, when morn awakes, 
The sad swan smoothly glides. 


And oft like sheep in dozing sleep 
They spot the azure wold, 

Then slowly gain—a stately train— 
The offing-bounded fold ; 

In solemn night, as maidens bright, 
Attendant on their queen, 

They gather round the mild profound, 
Bathed in her lustrous sheen. 


Like angel bands with high commands 
Journeying to other spheres, 

They grandly march across the arch 
That spans the glebes and meres ; 

Or, all ablaze with fiery rays, 
Their massy beauty glows, 

Where morn and eve their footprints leave, 
And virgin glory flows. 1 


An army then of marshalled men 
With gleaming armour dight, 

They ope their flanks or close their ranks 
As if arrayed for fight ; 





With banners spread high over head, 
And spears of flashing flame, 

And brazen shields, they guard the fields 
Of great celestial fame. 


Huge rounded cones, as stepping-stones 
To form a heavenward stair, 

They mass their lobes like icy globes 
Evolved from arctic air ; 

Anon they change into a range 
Of snow-clad hills which rise 

In line prolonged, up and beyond 
The far untraversed skies. 


Like boulders cast in ages past 
By giants in their play, 

And whitened o’er with rheum of yore, 
They on the horizon stay ; 

Then from their beds lift vasty heads 
With slow majestic might, 

As gods of old, by legends told, 
Greeted the morning’s light. 


A scattered fleet in swift retreat 
Before pursuing gales, 
They oft collide upon the tide, 
And rive their bulging sails. 
Behold them fleck with shapeless wreck 
The wide celestial main, 
Till from the spoil by patient toil 
Their strength is built again. 


As sacred choirs of hooded friars, 
With solemn step and slow, 

Pass on the street with naked feet, 
And heads bowed earthward low, 

They noiseless pace the unpaved place 
And unwalled city’s ways, 

Hiding the light from mortal sight, 
As those God’s purer rays. 


God’s poems these, writ on the breeze, 
And published everywhere, 

That men may learn their thoughts to turn 
To Him who speaketh there ; 

Grand pictures, wrought by mighty thought 
Of art’s sublimest skill, 

To train the mind of man to find 
Therein his Maker’s will. 


Eternal tongues, whose swelling lungs 
Proclaim in every ear 

That wisdom rides on them, and guides 
Courses that strange appear ; 

They quench the rays of burning days, 
They temper winter hoar, 

Mysterious waves whose-beauty laves 
This fair terrestrial shore. 

JOHN T. BEER. 





THE SECRET OF THE CLIFFS. 


By CHARLOTTE FRENCH. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A WONDERFUL NIGHT. 


HE solid darkness, the wind of rapid 
movement, and the tremor of the earth 
were caused by the passage through the heavily 
shrouded air of a powerful black horse and 
its rider. They passed so near to the two 
young girls that it was a wonder they escaped 
being swept over, for it was impossible to see 
anything at a few yards’ distance, and the 
muffled air had prevented their shouts from 
being heard. But the shrieks which followed, 
being winged with terror, were of a more 
piercing quality, and they reached the ear of 
the traveller. He drew rein and sent back 
his voice into the darkness. 

“Don’t move!” he cried. 
near.” 

Cecilia knew the voice, and her heart gave 
agreat bound. This was stranger than any 
dream. She tried to answer, “ We are here ; 
we will wait for you,” but for the first time 
that evening her voice was rebellious; she 
could not. She could not speak, even if it 


“Help is 


were to bring him nearer to them. 
But the black horse, upon whose neck his 


master had thrown the rein, and who had 
been making straight for the village, was 
reluctant to be stopped, and it required a 
strong and skilful hand to make him sub- 
missive. By the time the victory had been 
gained, the spot whence the shrieks had pro- 
ceeded was some distance in the background. 
It was fortunate that the man on the horse 
had a clear head ; it was fortunate also that, 
acting on the warning of a mysterious dream, 
he had come out provided against such an 
emergency as this. He carried a small lan- 
tern at his saddle-bow, whose light, had it 
been on the side which was turned towards 
them, the girls must have seen. He took it 
in his hand, dismounted on the side of his 
horse whence, as he judged, the cries had 
proceeded, and, finding easily in the dis- 
turbed snow the track by which he had come, 
led his horse back slowly. He sent his voice 
before him as he went, and cast the light of 
his lantern to the right hand and the left. He 
wondered at himself for his own composure ; 
but his heart was full of fervent thanksgiving 
to the God- who had sent him as a deliverer. 
And now at last the light of his lantern, 
making a chamber in the darkness, and 
touching the virgin snow to a marvellous 


| 





the two young girls, one prostrate, the other 
stooping over her friend. At the same 
moment he heard the voice for whose sound 
during how many long days and weeks he 
had been craving. 

“ We are here; we arehere! Thank God, 
some one has come at last! Oh! Mr. Mer- 
ton, help me to bring her round. She cannot 
be dead!” 

“Probably she has only fainted,” he 
answered as composedly as he could. ‘‘ Here 
is my brandy-flask. Pour a drop or two 
between her lips. Chafe her hands. Can 
you hold my bridle-rein fora moment? I 
will lift her up.” 

“She is coming to,” cried Cecilia. ‘Thank 
God! thank God! Dearest Anna, you are 
better now, are you not?” 

When Anna opened her eyes and saw the 
brilliant light, and Cecilia stooping over her, 
and above Cecilia’s face Paul Merton’s kind 
eyes and reassuring smile, her first impression 
was that she had died and that this was another 
world. “ Where am I ?” she murmured; then, 
with bated breath, “ It was not so bad after 
all.” 

“Will you allow me to lift you on my 
horse?” said Paul. ‘“ We must get you back 
into shelter as soon as possible. I will hold 
the rein, so you need not be afraid, and my 
Black Kate knows the way. Miss Avery, 
will you mount too? She can easily carry 
you both.” 

“JT think I should prefer to walk,” 
answered Cecilia tremulously, for her heart 
was full. 

Though bewildered and dazed, Anna 
seemed to have consciousness sufficient to 
do what was required of her, and they were 
soon on their way—Anna mounted on Black 
Kate, who went at a foot’s pace, and was as 
docile as if she reglised the critical nature of 
the situation, and Paul and Cecilia walking 
beside her. The fog had lifted a little, but 
the snow continued to fall silently. They 
went on for some time in perfect silence. 
Paul was trying with all the force he pos- 
sessed to exercise self-control. Cecilia did 
not wish to speak. She was very weary; she 
had a faint trouble at her heart, which to- 
morrow might be anguish, but which now 
could very well be set aside. Sorrowful 
things might be in the future; but now she 
and Paul were together—a common feeling, 


— of white, fell on the group he sought,|a common anxiety, a common sense of 
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danger, a common mystery united them. 
What more could she want ? 

They passed over a spot where the snow 
was deep. Black Kate stumbled; Anna 
gave a stifled scream, Cecilia plunged in to 
over her knees, and Paul set his teeth to- 
gether. This was almost more than his 
heart could bear. But Black Kate recovered 
herself, Cecilia laughed at her own mishap 
and reassured Anna, and they were soon on 
higher ground, where the snow lay com- 
paratively lightly. 

“We are not far from the village now,” 
said Paul. “I think I see the lights of the 
inn. Can you hold out a little longer?” 

“ T believe I could hold out all night if it 
was necessary,” said Cecilia, whose high 
heart and fine courage had returned. “I 
don’t feel in the least like giving up.” 

He knew he was treading on dangerous 
ground, but he was bound to go on. “Have 
you felt the same all the evening?” he asked ; 
‘“‘was there never one moment when your 
courage was in danger of failing ?” 

The light of the lantern, which hung on 
the saddle-bow, shone full upon Paul, as he 
walked on, looking out before him, and 
holding the bridle-rein. Cecilia glanced into 


his face and then looked away into the 
darkness. 


She was trembling, but not with 
fear. An awe, such as no words could ex- 
press, had fallen upon her spirit. At last 
she said in a deeply moved voice— 

‘I think you have a reason for asking me 
that question. If you have, will you tell me 
what it is?” 

At this he turned and looked at her. She 
trembled still more. She trembled from head 
to foot. Cold, weariness, hunger, the falling 
snow and the darkness were forgotten. She 
had difficulty in preventing herself from cry- 
ing out, “ Paul! Paul!” for this was the 
very look she had seen—the look of the vision 
that had come to her when her despair was 
at its height. 

“T should like to tell you,” he said gently. 
“T think it ought to be told. When we are 
in shelter: ” 

“Ah!” cried out Anna hysterically—she 
had heard nothing of all this: she had been 
busy straining her eyes through the darkness 
to catch the first glimpse of a refuge—“I 
see a light! There! Look forward, Cecilia. 
A light! alight! We are saved!” 

They were in deep snow again, and Black 
Kate plunged and dragged at the bridle-rein 
in the effort to free herself; but this time 
Anna was not frightened. ‘They were near 
a shelter. Food and fire and friendly human 





faces would soon, very soon, be before 
them, 

“IT never thought I should be so glad to 
see a house,” she said, as, leaving the moor, 
they came out upon the road that led to the 
village. But Cecilia said nothing, for she 
was not so sure about her feelings. All these 
things would be pleasant, and she was tired, - 
very tired, and her hands and feet had lon; 
since ceased to feel as if they belonged to 
herself. Rest would be delightful; ang 
the warmth of the fire upon her face was 
a thing to be brooded over with glad expec. 
tation. But that vague sense of trouble, that 
haunting care, which might to-morrow be 
pain, was drawing nearer—nearer. In her 
illogical girl’s heart she rather dreaded the 
moment when this adventure should be over, 

There were two inns at Roseleigh ; one of 
them was near the sea, and the other on the 
very outskirts of the village, as it impinged 
upon the moor. It was the latter of the two 
inns which they were approaching. The 
proprietor of this house was in the habit of 
keeping his lights burning late. Benighted 
travellers, who had struck across the moor 
for a short cut and hopelessly lost their way, 
had, more than once, knocked at his door at 
night or in the small hours of the morning, 
In foggy weather he was more especially 
careful about this, as the moor, bewildering 
at all times, was then a trackless waste. On 
this particular night, as he declared later, 
neither he nor his wife felt any inclination to 
shut up the house and go to bed. They had 
one guest, a commercial traveller, and he had 
gone up to his room about an hour before, 
They sat crooning over the large kitchen fire, 
looking out from time to time to see how the 
snow heaped itself up against window:sills 
and doors, while the old wife, who was one 
of the greatest talkers in the village, told her 
old stories of births and deaths, of ghosts and 
winding-sheets, and mysterious warnings at 
dead of night. 

The old man was proud of his wife’s talent 
for anecdote, and he rather liked, especially 
on so gruesome a night, something whole 
somely thrilling. He listened without that 
continual effort to shake off drowsiness, which 
is so depressing to the story-teller; he was, 
in fact, particularly wide-awake to every m- 
pression, and the silence outside, which his 
wife’s sustained voice seemed only to intensify, 
had just struck him as curious, if not weird, 
when suddenly his attention was arrested by 
knocking outside and the sound of voices. 
This was the last thing either of them had 
expected, and the old wife’s voice dropped, 
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while for a moment they looked one at the 
other with faces of pale doquiry. It was 
certainly an uncanny night.” If ever spirits 
of evil might be supposed to be abroad 
surely this was the season for them. The 
knocking continued, and there seemed to be 


“a sort of plunging in the snow; then, as the 


old innkeeper got up slowly and walked to 
the door, a hand tapped on the window, and 
a flash, of what seemed to the old woman’s 
excited nerves like lightning, irradiated the 
little red blind. She gave a scream and 
covered her face with her hands. 

“They be minded to come in,” she cried 
out to her husband; “ but ask what’s their 
business before you set the door open.” 

“Hetten the water, wife,” he cried back, 
“and heap up logs on the fire. Yon’s the 
voice of the master of the Hill. Come in, 
sir, come.” He threw open the door, letting 
into the passage a heap of snow. ‘ And 
ladies, too! Gracious Heaven! Tek them 
to the fire, sir,” he cried out. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Prue,” said Paul. “ But 
do you take the ladies in. I must put up 
my mare; we owe our safety to her.” 

A few minutes later Black Kate, fed and 
groomed by Paul’s own hands, was resting 
peacefully in the stable of the Three Pigeons, 
and Cecilia and Anna, having had their wet 
garments replaced by linsey petticoats and 
jackets from the old wife’s store, were sitting 
near the fire, adding, by their touching ac- 
count of their adventures, a new story to her 
repertory. 

There were no rooms ready, and they 
decided to spend the night by the fire. “It’s 
no matter,” the old wife said, when they 
urged her not to sit up for them. “The 
night’s uncanny, and I much misdoubt 
whether I’d have gone up any way, and it’s 
certain I shouldn’t sleep now.” 

As she spoke Paul came in, clad in the 
innkeeper’s Sunday suit, and clamorous for 
supper. 

“ T should scarcely know you, Mr. Merton,” 
said Cecilia, smiling. And the old wife 
answered complacently that to be sure the 
black coat did suit the master wonderfully ; 
then she wanted to know what the gentleman 
thought of the young ladies in their new 
dresses, and would they not make fine 
farmer-lasses? For her part, she said—look- 
ing with admiration at Cecilia, whose cclour 
had risen, and in whose beautiful brown eyes 
there was a most wonderful light—she was of 
opinion that plain garments were becoming 
to handsome young ladies. ’Twas the plain 
ones, they might depend upon it, who in- 





vented frills and furbelows, and if she had 
ever been fair of countenance, she’d have 
stood out against them all. “ Ay, ay,” she 
said, apostrophizing Paul, as, busily talking 
all the time, she set out the supper-table for 
her famished guests, ‘‘ but it’s the men-folks 
that’s to blame for it. If you'll credit me, 
sir, there’s some thinks more of a ribbon or a 
gew-gaw than they does of a pretty face.” 

“Those men have a very singular taste,” 
said Paul, smiling. 

“Singular! Yes, sir, you're right there. But 
it run through all classes, so it do. I’ve not 
been servant in good families from youth up, 
as the saying is, without knowing something. 
And what’s this style, I should like to know, 
that the gentry talks of? Style, sir, why it’s 
nothing in the world but fine clothes !” 

“And the knowledge of how to wear 
them, Mrs. Prue,” said Paul. 

“ Knowledge of fiddlesticks!” cried the 
old wife, who was talking a little at random, 
with the double purpose of covering her own 
excitement and encouraging her guests, and 
when even Anna plucked up spirit to laugh 
at her sally she felt rewarded. ‘“ There’s my 
pretty Miss Anna laughing at me,” she said, 
“and my man is shaking his head, and 
Miss—what may I call you, my dear ?” 

““My name is Cecilia Avery, and I am 
Miss Westacott’s niece,” answered Cecilia 
with a smile that won the old woman’s heart. 
“T dare say you know my aunt.” 

“Ts it Miss Westacott? Why, to be sure ! 
There’s not a soul about here that doesn’t 
know her. She’s one that do follow our 
Lord’s precepts, that do go about doing 
good to all, not respecting persons. So,” 
said Mrs. Prue, stopping her work for a 
moment to look at Cecilia, “you’re the young 
lady from America. Well, just to think! 
and not so different from one of ourselves! 
Weren’t you a bit frightened to cross the seas, 
my dear?” 

“We think very little of travelling in 
America,” said Cecilia, laughing. ‘“ You 
know our country is large. We have lakes 
as large as seas.” 

“ Ay, ay, so I’ve heard tell, and true it is 
that courage is born of a large heart. Why, 
I’ve seen some of your London folks, born 
and bred in a narrow street, that tremble and 
turn white if the wind so much as blow. But 
come to the table, my dears. The notice 
was short, and there’s not in general a big 
larder at this season; but I’ve done what I 
could.” 

The two girls protested with one breath 
that she had done very well. For them there 
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were warm milk and brown bread, toast and 
butter and eggs, and for Paul and the old 
innkeeper, who had sat up so long that he 
felt he had earned a second supper, there 
were cold pork and hot sausages, and foam- 
ing home-brewed ale. “If we were not 
satisfied we should be hard to please,” said 
Cecilia, and Anna, whose eyes were still 
wild with the horror of the night, added 
that the warm, fire-lit kitchen was like Para- 
dise. 

After supper they gathered round the fire 
again, and Anna and the old man fell asleep, 
and the old wife began again on her long 
stories, and Cecilia, who wished to keep 
awake, gave way at last to the lulling effect 
of the monotonous voice, and dropped into 
a light slumber. How long it lasted she 
could not tell ; but when a movement in the 
room awakened her she saw that every one 
was asleep but Paul, and that he was sitting 
over the fire and feeding it quietly from the 
pine-knots that were heaped upin the chimney- 
corner. For a few moments she pretended 
to be asleep still, and took the opportunity 
of watching him. The tongues of flame 
which sprung up round the dry wood threw his 
face into high relief, and she could see its 
every line. With a sob in her throat she 
closed her eyes again. There was a pain at 
her heart, which she could scarcely bear. 
Why—why did he look so sad ?—he who 
had everything to make him happy—he who 
was so good, so noble, so regardless of self? 
Oh! if she—if any one—could take away 
from him that burden of care and sorrow 
which was weighing him down, how happy she 
would be! She did not ask that hers should 
be the delivering hand: if any such rapture 
was to have been, she would have known 
it long ago. All she asked was that he 
should be once more free of heart, and joy- 
ous, that, while spending his life in the 
service of others, some personal happiness 
should come to him. , 

But, meanwhile, having heard her stir, he 
looked towards her, and for a moment, that 
to both seemed an hour, their eyes met. If 
eyes could only speak, how well it would be 
for some of us! Words are so unready, so 
hard and definite; in many cases they are 
so incapable of expressing our desires. There 
are shades of feeling that they cannot so 
much as represent. This was what both of 
them felt, and for some time they did not 
speak at all. Cecilia drew nearer to the fire, 
and the light of the flaming logs shone on 
her troubled eyes and trembling lips, and 





before they exchanged a single word, it 
seemed to them,that the knowledge of their 
mutual love, the knowledge, too, that a fear 
and a duty lay between them, had entered 
into the minds of both, That understood, 
it was easier to speak, and, until the morning 
broke, they carried on a conversation, which, 
to any listener, might have seemed common- 
place: about Roseleigh and the Manor; 
about life in London and life in the country; 
about Paul’s work in the present and hopes 
for the future ; about Cecilia’s efforts with 
her pen, and her failures, and her uncon- 
querable determination to work on until she 
succeeded ; about Rosina and her poor 
fisher-folk ; about Marie and Lily and the 
good people at the Rectory. They talked 
in light whispers, while the sleepers in the 
room lay silent. Once only did they touch 
upon a deeper theme. They were speaking 
about their night’s adventure, and Cecilia 
asked Paul plainly what had made him ride 
out on sucha night. “I did not even know 
that you were at home,” she said. 

“ And yesterday,” he answered, “I should 
have said that I would not have been there. 
In coming home for a few hours, I acted on 
a sudden impulse. Don’t ask me to explain,” 
he said, with excitement, “I cannot. There 
are mysteries which pass our ken. I came 
home only this morning. I travelled by the 
night mail to gain time. I found Marie well 
and in unusual spirits. You and your kind 
aunt had been with her during the day, she 
said. I was tempted to go down to the 
cottage and thank you, but I did not, for— 
well! there was much to see about at home. 
The hours of the day passed by and evening 
came. As you know we live more in the 
library than anywhere else during the winter, 
We had spent the evening there, and I had 
enjoyed the quiet and homely comfort of 
everything. I think you know how I delight 
in a new book. Mr. Willoughby has just 
published a little pamphlet on his peculiar 
theory about sorrow, and I had been reading 
it with the greatest pleasure. Marie left me 
early in the night, as she always does. I 
remember I put down my book; I think I 
must have fallen asleep. But what happened 
I shall never know exactly : I do not ask to 
know. What I believe is that I saw a vision 
—that I heard a voice.” 

He paused ; Cecilia had covered her face, 
for tears were blinding her. At last she 
looked up, “I saw a vision too,” she said. 

His answer was a murmured thanksgiving ; 
but he did not dare to meet her troubled 





Paul fixed his sorrowful gaze upon her, and, 


eyes. “The morning has come,” he said in 
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alow voice. “Shall we go to the window 
and look out?” 

She followed him and he lifted the red 
blind of the little window which faced to- 
wards the east. The fog had gone; the large 
snowflakes had ceased to fall; the sky was 
clear, and, far away, on the horizon, “ a light 
blue lane of early dawn” clove the “ black 
fronts” of the night. “It is beautiful, but 
very desolate,” said Cecilia, shuddering. 

And Paul made no answer. But many 
times during that day, and during the days 
that followed, he repeated them to himself. 
“ Beautiful, but desolate.” Must all high 
paths be desolate? He asked the question 
of himself with a groan. He could suffer. 
He was accustomed to it. But others >—He 
dared not face the thought. That way lay 
madness. 


CHAPTER XXV.—PAUL MERTON’S LIFE IN 
LONDON. 

Was it caprice which had caused Paul 

Merton to change? This we must now 

endeavour to answer. We know, or some of 


us may have guessed, that, after his pleasant 
experiences at Roseleigh—the Sunday spent 
partly at church and partly in the two-storied 
house without stairs, and the following day, 
when Cecilia took him to the fairies’ cavern, 
and he told her and Rosina about his pro- 


jected village on the Hill—he had been, fora 
brief space, as happy as mortals may be in 
this world. He was not sure of his happiness. 
No man, who has begun tremulously to love, 
and who knows not what sentiments he may 
have awakened in the heart of that one to 
whom his heart is given, has the bliss of 
certainty. But he has a bliss of close kin 
with this deepest joy of all’: he has the bliss 
of hope. Paul, though he had not yet 
ventured to speak, was full of a most joyous 
hope. 

Most men, in his circumstances, would 
have tarried, to change the hope, which was 
their own particular business, into certainty, 
before they went forth upon the business of 
others. But this was not Paul’s method of 
computing relative values. Some of us may 
call him Quixotic ; others unnatural ; that, I 
am afraid, cannot be helped. An historian 
is bound to tell the truth, and the truth is 
that a letter received by Paul on that memor- 
able Monday, induced him to set aside the 
thought of his own happiness and hurry off 
to help his fellow-workers in London. 
Thither we must follow him. 

_ London is a large word and comprises an 
infinite variety of meanings. There is a rich 





London —a London brilliant with colour, 
dazzling and glorious and proud. And there 
is a poor London of dull and gloomy aspect, 
which hundreds and thousands know well. 
But there is yet another London—a London 
squalid, and wretched, and shameful, which 
runs into lanes and streets, that seem inter- 
minable in the stretching out of their misery, 
and that loses itself in blind alleys and dis- 
mal courts, a London where the fresh air of 
heaven seems perverted by that it breathes 
on, and where the very sunlight grows pallid 
and wan. 

In such a region—there is no need to 
particularise: our London, alas! holds more 
than one—Paul and his friends were at work. 
It belonged to an enormous parish where a 
hard-worked clergyman and his curate had 
been labouring almost hopelessly for years ; 
and this particular corner—it held about 
three thousand inhabitants—had been prac- 
tically left to itself In Paul’s poor and 
solitary days, he had joined a little band of 
workers, who were struggling with the dark- 
ness of this small centre of misery. Most of 
the workers were women, all of them were 
poor, and several, in addition to the work 
which they gladly gave to their unhappy 
fellow-creatures, had to keep themselves by 
their labour. One kept a little school for 
tradespeople’s children ; another was a clerk 
in the post-office; a third was the daughter 
of asmall farmer in the neighbourhood of 
London, and she, though she could only give 
one day a week, was, perhaps, the most 
welcome of all, for she brought news of the 
green fields and hedges, and, in summer, her 
arms were always full of fragrant cottage 
flowers—roses and violets, sweet lavender 
and thyme. Many a time, when Paul him- 
self was a struggling man, who had seldom 
an opportunity of seeing anything beyond 
the bricks and mortar of the London streets, 
it made his heart ache to see the wistful looks 
of the sick poor, and the aged, as they asked 
their country visitor how the fields and green 
lanes were looking. ‘The village on the Hill 
was a practical expression of the feelings he 
experienced then. 

But Paul, with his new riches, had set 
other agencies on foot. He succeeded in 
buying up the lease of a disreputable public- 
house, in the very centre of the region where 
he and his friends had set up the standard 
of the Cross; and an abundance of paint, with 
soap and water and whitewash, having 
removed from the house the traces of dissi- 
pation, he changed it into what he called a 
house of rest and entertainment. Here were 
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started those recreation evenings for the men, 
which afterwards became so famous. Here 
were a library and reading-rooms, a small 
picture gallery and miniature museum. Cof- 
fee was to be had down-stairs; but the men 
were not entirely confined to coffee, they 
could have beer in moderation; and little 
suppers were provided at a moderate charge. 
One or two intelligent working men, whom 
Paul had imported into the neighbourhood, 
took the supervision of everything, and he 
and his fellow-workers were frequently 
present. Lectures were given on subjects of 
common interest, sometimes by one of the 
ladies, sometimes by himself, and sometimes 
by a friend whom he had introduced ; and 
the men were taught to play games of skill, 
to copy the models in the museum, and to 
organize readings and recitals amongst them- 
selves. It must be understood that I am 
speaking now of a time considerably later 
than the date of our story. Then the series 
of agencies on which this little band de- 
pended for civilising and Christianising the 
dark district were only in their infancy, and, 
naturally, very far from being self-dependent. 
Abraham Brown’s fortune was enormous; but 
it was not more than sufficient for all his 
heir had undertaken. 

There was one other agency which, even 
at the risk of being tedious, I must mention. 
Observation and experience had led Paul to 
a conclusion in which most of those who have 
worked amongst the London poor will agree. 
Their chief misery—the misery that results 
in degradation—arises from two causes : want 
of hope, and absence of security for the 
future. Why, a man would say, should he 
not drink and amuse himself? To-morrow 
or the next day, through no fault of his own, 
he might be thrown out of his employment ; 
and, even if not, to what had he to look 
forward in the future? His children? They 
would marry, as he and his wife had done, 
and have children of their own, and little 
enough to support them on. The parish? 
He would die at once rather than look for- 
ward to ending life in a workhouse, Out- 
door relief? Only those who had begged for 
it knew the difficulty of obtaining that, and 
when obtained, was it not bread that choked 
the eater? Charity? Let the rich keep 
their charity to themselves ; the hard-handed 
worker would have none of it. But what 
then? Well! he did not know. He sup- 
posed he and his wife must do as others had 
done before them. 

This was the not very satisfactory climax 
of the conversations which Paul, who was 





bent on acquiring some true knowledge of 
the facts of poverty, held with the one or two 
intelligent working men whose acquaintance 
he cultivated. He was not satisfied, and he 
led them farther, and the result was the 
establishment of an industrial company, 
founded and carried on upon co-operative 
principles. 

I have not space to enter into the details 
of this admirable scheme, but I may say that 
Paul, before starting it, had consulted some 
of the ablest and most thoughtful men in 
London. ‘The idea had occurred to several 
of them, but capital had been wanted to put 
it in practice, and this Abraham Brown’s 
fortune supplied. As it happened, a large 
business, which the death of one of the firm 
and gross mismanagement and extravagance 
on the part of the others had nearly brought 
to grief, was for sale, and Paul bought it up. 
He made partners of two of his advisers, and 
between them they drew up and published 
amongst the workers for the firm, several of 
whom had their homes in the district he was 
trying to civilise, a new list of rules and 
regulations. According to these, each worker 
was to share in the profits of the concern, 
was in fact to become a partner. His share 
was to be regulated according to his position 
in the firm and the period during which he 
had servedit. Ifhe chose to leave his profits 
in the business he would be paid interest 
for the amount. From amongst the best of the 
workers a central body was to be chosen, at 
first by himself and his partners, afterwards 
by election, to whom would be given an in- 
fluential voice in the administration of the 
establishment—the admission of new mem- 
bers to the society, the giving of aid in sick- 
ness, the payment of pensions and life- 
insurances. There was to be a superior 
committee, consisting of two of the partners 
and a stated number of the central body, 
whose functions were to be chiefly judicial, 
while the business direction of the house was 
to rest exclusively with Mr. Merton and his 
partners. 

Such, in brief, was the scheme from which 
Paul hoped so much. It had now been 
started about a year, and was progressing 
favourably, but it takes some time to seta 
large business going again when it has been 
allowed almost to collapse, and his capital 
was for the moment lying practically idle. 
To have withdrawn it would have been to 
ruin the scheme. 

It will not surprise those who know any- 
thing of the world to hear that Mr. Merton, 
by the course which he had chosen to pursue 
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since he became a rich man, had made for 
himself many enemies, The old, well-known 
cries by which, in all ages, selfishness has 
masked her true features, were brought out 
in full force. ‘‘ Wholesale pauperization,” 
shrieked one clique; “ Upsetting of the 
natural order of things,” growled another ; 
«“ Communism in a thin disguise,” whispered 
a third. Letters were written to the papers, 
and pamphlets and leading articles were 
hurled at the offender’s head. Did he know 
what he was doing? Had he any conception 
of the true principles of trade? Was he 
aware that theorists generally came to grief? 
Would he not be persuaded that there were 
many things a rich man might do besides 
breaking himself and his fortune against the 
iron laws that regulate society? They spoke 
in every tone—these wise men of the higher 
classes—humbly, arrogantly, with authority, 
and Paul listened to all they had to say; 
but as none of their sayings struck the right 
chord in his nature, he cherished his wild 
dreams persistently. 

It happened, however, that some one or 
two were able to apply a stronger pressure 
than that of argument or protest. 

On a certain day shortly after Paul’s return 
to London, two men sat together in a dingy 
city office. One wasa fair dapper man, neat 
of dress and neat of limb. He had a small 
voice, small twinkling eyes, and a confiding 
manner, and was a solicitor of some practice. 
The other was a person of very different 
type, so different, indeed, that one could not 
help wondering how it came about that there 
were any business relations between the two. 
Large, and loosely put together, red of face, 
blunt of feature, shabby in dress, and carry- 
ing about with him perpetually a sardonic, 
half-sneering smile, this man, who was the 
proprietor of the room in which the two men 
sat, seemed the very personification of the 
rogue proper. Surely the lion and the lamb 
could not present a more striking contrast. 
But appearances are not always to be de- 
pended upon, and for myself (I, of course, 
am behind the scenes), I confess I should 
rather trust my fame and fortune to the man 
with the sardonic smile than to his small- 
voiced and amiably-mannered companion. 

They had been talking together for some 
time, and, at the moment which we have 
chosen to observe them, their conversation 
was in full swing. The red-faced man, whom 
the talk appeared to excite, was in the act of 
striking the table heavily with his clenched 
fist. “Lay you a wager that I’ll stop it all 
In a week—a week! ay, less!” he cried, 





bringing his face close to the solicitor’s, 
“ Do you take me, sir?” 

“T never bet, Mr. Carter,” replied the 
lawyer mildly. “It is against my principles, 
But, if one may venture to be curious, how 
will you put a stop to it ?” 

“How? I'll produce the document we 
know of.” 

“Ah!” The little man pursed up his lips 
and looked inscrutable. 

“You don’t believe in it,” cried the other. 

“My dear sir y 

“ Come, Slither, you needn’t mince mat- 
ters. Heaven knows that you and I at least 
may call a spade a spade!” 

“ My dear sir,” protested the lawyer again, 
with that velvety intonation that was one of 
his deadliest weapons, “ I really fail to under- 
stand you. All the world knows how con- 
fiding I am, and how foolishly transparent. 
I have lost fortunes by not being sufficiently 
alive to my own interests.” 

“ Basta! basta!” cried his companion; 
“tell that to the marines. I beg your par- 
don, Slither, but really it’s absurd to keep up 
the farce with me. I was a pretty decent 
sort of a fellow until you and my cousin 
Abraham took me up. But there’s no par- 
ticular use in looking back. The question 
now is—Will you help me, or will you not ?” 

Upon this the lawyer put on that business- 
like manner which had always recommended 
him to his clients. ‘In the first place,” he 
said, ‘“‘I must ask you one or two questions. 
Is the document genuine ?” 

“Tt is,” 

“You are sure?” 

“T can produce the witnesses.” 

“Then why did you not prove it at the 
time ?” 

“I was acting under instructions;” the 
man’s manner became excited as he went on. 
“A. B. was not a fastidious person, as you 
know, and I was his tool in two or three 
unpleasant businesses. But this is about the 
most unpleasant of all. He planned it 
shortly before he died. I was to let things 
take their course, watch him, and have this 
ready to spring upon him when I believed 
things ripe. I thought them ripe some time 
ago; but I held my peace. If the fool 
hadn’t gone and poached upon my preserves, 
spoiled my market, I’d have burned the 
precious thing, and let him have his fortune. 
But he’ll ruin us, if he goes on as he’s doing. 
Two publics come to grief within a month! 
It’s preposterous. I must stop it, or the 
country will go to the dogs.” 
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sir,” said the lawyer. ‘‘ But this won’t be a 
pleasant story to tell in court.” 
“T don’t intend to tell it.” 

“ What then ?” 

“ Just hold your tongue for a moment, can’t 
you? I hear you lately lost your father?” 

“Yen.” 

“And you succeeded to his business ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

** Papers, documents, accounts, &c., were 
in a bit of a mess.” 

“On the contrary——’ 

“Listen to me. Things, I say, were in a 
mess. You were inexperienced. Don’t con- 
tradict me. I know you were. At first you 
were lost, swamped, staggered. Presently 
you set to work. Upon my word a very 
pretty story may be made out of it; you'll 
have the sympathy of the court. You mas- 
tered the details of the clients’ business, took 
over their documents, set everything in 
order. At the bottom of a box marked C, 
you found—— Do you understand?” 

“T see what you mean.” 

The two men looked one at the other fora 
few moments in silence. Presently Carter said, 

“TI offered to lay a wager with you just 
now. You refused. Now I renew the offer. 
I shall give you the document. If you find 
it in the bottom of that box marked C., if 
you stop the tomfoolery that is stopping our 
trade, you shall win that wager—five thou- 
sand pounds down, Mr. Slither. What do 
you say?” 

“I say, Mr. Carter, that here is my hand. 
I will help you to your undoubted rights.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—MR. SLITHER’S DELICACY. 


PauL MERTON was sitting in what he 
called his office, a little room in the house 
of rest and entertainment for the poor. He 
was looking over accounts, writing letters, 
and making plans for the future of the estab- 
lishment, putting everything in readiness, in 
fact, for another absence from the scene of 
his labours, when a letter was put into his 
hand. He opened it and read the following 
words :— 


“DEAR SIR,— 

“Will you permit me to call upon 
you on a matter of business? I will take 
up as little of your valuable time as possible ; 
but a circumstance which closely concerns 
you has come to my knowledge, and I think 
It right to communicate it to you without 
delay. “T remain, yours obediently, 


The messenger that brought this note had 
been ordered to wait for an answer. The 
name of the writer being entirely unknown 
to Paul, he felt somewhat perplexed; byt 
thinking it possible he might wish to see him 
on some business connected with the firm he 
had been organizing, he wrote back: “ Mr. 
Merton will be obliged if Mr. Slither wjjj 
call upon him at the Charing Cross Hotel no 
later than three o’clock this afternoon.” 


ness, went back to the hotel, and waited, not 
impatiently, for he had much of a pleasant 
nature to occupy his thoughts that day, but 
certainly with a little natural curiosity, for 
Mr. Slither’s arrival. 

That gentleman was not behindhand. As 
the clock over the mantelshelf was on the 
stroke of three the door of Paul’s sitting. 
room opened, and a little dapper man, well- 
dressed, and most elaborately brushed, was 
ushered in. He stood near the doorway, 
holding his hat in his hand, and bowing ina 
deprecating manner. By his expression and 
attitude he seemed to be protesting sorrow- 
fully against the part he was bound to play, 
“Tt is not my fault,” you could imagine him 
saying. “ Pray, pray, do not blame me.” 

When Paul begged him to be seated his 
trouble found vent in words. “I have come 
on such a very disagreeable errand,” he said, 
“that I scarcely know whether I ought to 
accept your hospitality. No one dislikes 
sailing under false colours more than I do.” 
“Whatever your mission may be, if you 
come in a friendly spirit I have no right to 
complain,” answered Paul. “ Pray do not 
stand.” 

The visitor dropped into a chair. “ Will 
you permit me,” he said, fixing his eyes upon 
Paul, “ to ask you two or three questions?” 
“Certainly ; but ask them as quickly as 
possible. I am leaving for the country this 
evening.” 

“ For the country? oh, indeed! My dear 
sir, pray excuse me, we are not all made 
of adamant; and my feelings have always 
been my bane. But I will try to control 
them. Yes, sir, 1 will try to control them.” 
The little man, who appeared to be 
strongly excited, turned away at this point, 
and began to use his pocket-handkerchief 
vigorously, and Paul, although he felt that 
the proceedings of his visitor were highly 
comical, was seized with a curious sense of 
uneasiness. Shaking it off as best he could, 
he said, ‘‘ Have you not given enough time 
to your preamble, Mr. Slither? If you have 
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“ Anything to say!” echoed the lawyer, 
facing round, like a soldier at the word of 
command. “I have something to say, in- 
deed, Mr. Merton; but before I said it, I 
wished to disabuse your mind of any feelings 
of prejudice you might entertain against me, 
and to assure you that in acting as I act to- 
day, I am obeying the imperative mandate 
of duty and doing violence to my own incli- 
nations. ‘That is the reason I am so prolix, 
sir. But now, to business. You have come 
lately, I hear, into a considerable inherit- 
ance?” Paul bowed. “It was left you by 
Abraham Brown, a gentleman who became 
connected with your family by marriage 
some years ago? Pray pardon me if I ask 
you a question that may seem impertinent. 
Were your brother-in-law and yourself on 
good terms at the time of his death?” 

“Mr. Brown and I had never much to do 
with one another,” replied Paul. His manner 
was perfectly composed, but his face had 
become paler. 

“Thank you for answering me frankly,” 
said the lawyer, with emotion. “I must ask 
you one more question, my dear sir, and 
then——” 

“T cannot see the necessity for questions,” 
said Paul with dignity ; “ you have made— 
or suppose you have made—some discovery 
with regard to my late brother-in-law’s estate. 
Tell me what it is.” 

“T have indeed made a discovery,” an- 
swered the lawyer, shaking his head; “ but it 
is a discovery of such an extraordinary 
nature! Well!” as if answering some debate 
with himself; “ perhaps it will be better to 
give the circumstances exactly as they hap- 
pened. Will you pardon me, my dear sir, if 
in order to make this matter clear, I refer 
very briefly to my own position ?” 

Again Paul bent his head. He could not 
speak. From the beginning a cold fear of trea- 
chery had haunted him. Even before he came 
into possession of Abraham Brown’s wealth, 
while he was seeking for his unhappy sister, 
hehad debated within himself whether it would 
be well to accept or reject the responsibilities 
thrown upon him, And now when his various 
agencies for good—the house of rest for the 
poor, the village on the Hill, the commercial 
enterprise, on which, more than anything else, 
he relied as an instrument for the betterment 
of the London working class—were started, 
now—to be told that he had been mistaken 
all along, it was more than he could bear. 

While he thought of these things, Mr. 
Slither’s small, smooth voice was spinning 
out its tale. ‘I have not long occupied,” 





he said, “the position which I have the 
honour of holding now. It is a position 
made not by myself, but by my father, whose 
loss I had reason to deplore some few months 
ago. Iam like many others, Mr. Merton, I 
neglect my advantages, and when I have lost 
them, I suffer for my folly. During my poor 
father’s lifetime, I thought little of business. 
He and his people worked, and I—it is with 
deep regret I recall it—spent the money they 
earned. But the death of my poor father 
opened my eyes. I found that there were 
those who would willingly rob me of the 
business which he had made by his energy 
and self-denial, and, for the sake of his 
memory, no less than for my own sake, I 
determined to outwit them. It was a hard 
battle I had to fight, and that I succeeded 
as I have done, I attribute not so much to 
my own resolution, as to the kindness of 
some one or two of my poor father’s clients, 
who were good enough to say, that, having 
been well treated by him, they would not 
desert his son. Amongst those who stuck 
by me at this important crisis of my life, was 
a gentleman named Carter. The name of 
his mother’s family is Munroe, and he gener- 
ally calls himself Munroe Carter. Perhaps 
you may have heard of him, Mr. Merton ?” 

“Never. Pray go on.” 

“That is strange, as he appears to have 
been Mr. Abraham Brown’s most intimate 
acquaintance. However, as I was saying, 
this Mr. Carter made himself my friend. 
With his assistance I worked up the details 
of my business, and now, at last, after much 
hard work, it is at my fingers’ ends. Only 
after this was done, after I knew that the 
more important of my father’s clients would 
give me their confidence, did Mr. Carter 
trouble me about his own affairs. You may 
imagine with what alacrity I went into his 
business. I should tell you that there were 
many papers belonging to Mr. Carter and 
his family in my possession. Some property 
was to besold, and I overhauled these papers 
in order to find the necessary title deeds. I 
found them in extraordinary confusion, and 
turned them all out of the safe in which they 
were kept, in order to their classification and 
arrangement. Judge my surprise when at 
the bottom of them all, I came upon a docu- 
ment purporting to be the last will and testa- 
ment of your brother-in-law, Abraham Brown. 
At first I thought it was an old will, and, 
before saying anything to my client, I went 
to Doctors’ Commons and examined the will 
under which you have inherited.” He 
paused. 
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“Well?” said Paul. 

“T am sorry to tell you that the will now 
in my possession bears the latest date.” 

“Tts authenticity will have to be proved.” 

“Certainly, my dear sir, certainly; but I 
am afraid, for your sake, that we shall have 
little difficulty in proving it.” 

Paul was very much of the same opinion, 
and his heart sank within him. ‘ What are 
the provisions of the will in your possession?” 
he asked. 

“They are so strange, that I find it a little 
difficult to put them into words. By the will 
already proved you inherit unconditionally, 
do you not?” 

“vea." 

“The will we hold leaves you in the same 
position as the other. The body of the 
second will is, in fact, a recapitulation of the 
provisions of the first. But a remarkable 
codicil is added. If, at the time of the tes- 
tator’s death, you happened to be married 
the property was to pass to Mr. Carter: if, 
after having inherited the property, you 
thought fit to enter the matrimonial state it 
would also pass away from you. The for- 
tune of the late Mr. Brown, in fact, only 
belongs to you so long as you remain un- 
married.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said Paul, con- 
trolling himself with difficulty, “ that if such 
a will as this were brought before the courts, 
it would stand?” 

“T fear it would. You are not related to 
the late Mr. Brown, and it would be judged 
that he had a right to make his own condi- 
tions. Had the second will been forthcom- 
ing at first, I cannot see that there would 
have been any particular hardship in it. You 
could then have used your own judgment 
about accepting or rejecting its provisions. 
But for my poor father’s sudden death, and 
my own unfortunate and most culpable ignor- 
ance of the documents in our possession, you 
would have had these facts before you earlier. 
It is in consideration of this circumstance 
that my client, who happens to be himself a 
man of considerable property, has commis- 
sioned me to make a certain proposal to you. 
Agree to it, and the matter need never come 
into court at all. He does not wish to take 
this money. He has, indeed, what I may 
almost call a superstition about it. He had 
rather any one had it than himself. Nor 
does he wish to interfere with your liberty 
of movement; but he has an objection to 
your method of using this fortune. Into his 
motives we need not enter. They may be 
right; they may be wrong. I, of course, am 








a mere intermediary, and what I have to say 
to you from my client is this: Give up the 
work on which you are éngaged ; enjoy your 
fortune in your own way and for your own 
purposes, leaving burning social questions, as 
they are called, to answer themselves, Engage 
to do this, and he will leave you in peace, 
Do you understand me?” 

“Yes, Mr, Slither, I understand you per. 
fectly.” 

“ And what answer shall I take back to 
my client?” 

“Tf,” said Paul, “this is really the message 
Mr. Carter sends to me, if the whole thing is 
not an elaborate hoax ” 

“* My dear sir a 

‘Tf, I say, things are as you state them to 
be, this is the message you may take back to 
your client. It is for the sake of my work 
that I value this money. I would give it up 
to-morrow, willingly, most gladly, if no in- 
terests but my own were concerned. But I 
have undertaken certain duties ; I have held 
out certain hopes, and I will neither be 
threatened nor bullied into withdrawing 
from the position I have taken up.” 

“But the conditions of the will, Mr, 
Merton ?” 

“T will look into them at my leisure. 
Nothing, it appears to me, is, for the present, 
materially altered.” Paul rose from his seat 
as he spoke, and the lawyer, seeing that there 
was no more to be said, beat a hasty and 
undignified retreat. 

Left alone, Paul sat, for a few minutes, 
deeply plunged in anxious thought. He was 
not trying to realise the blow that had fallen 
upon him, for it seemed to him as if it was 
old, something that happened long ago, that 
he had been expecting for years. He had 
questioned the trustworthiness of the lawyer's 
statement: this was the natural instinct of 
self-defence ; but now he smiled at himself 
for his folly. Of course the will existed: no 








one could be more profoundly convinced of — 


that fact than he was himself. It was so 
natural a thing that he was surprised he had 
not thought of it before. When first the 
money came to him, he had felt persuaded 
that no good-will towards himself had caused 
the testator thus to dispose of his property; 
if he had gone a little farther, if he had 
thought logically, he would have foreseen 
this, the second will, with its harsh conditions, 
ready to spring upon him at the moment 
when his life was shaping itself, not to use 
only, but to happiness. 

He could not at once give up his hopes 
and, that afternoon, instead of starting for 
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Devonshire as he had intended, he went to 
a well-known London solicitor and laid the 
case before him. 

He met with little encouragement. If, as 
Paul believed, it could be proved that the 
will was genuine, and if the testator was in 
sound mind and free from undue influence 
when it was drawn up, there was no reason 





in law why it should not stand. Mr. Merton 
was half-facetiously advised to delay his 
marriage for a few years and save capital out 
of his income. But neither was this advice 
of much assistance to him. The only con- 
clusion he reached that night was that he 
must put off, for a little time, his so eagerly 
counted upon visit to Roseleigh. 





SIX SHILLINGS AND SEVENPENCE. 


By THE Rey, A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 


« 1” you please, sir, I wants to go into a 
‘ome.” 

The speaker was standing at the edge of 
the Parish Room table. He had entered in 
the wake of a stout old petitioner, whose 
ample form had completely concealed him 
from view. But, when her case had been 
heard, he had quietly stepped forward and 
proffered his request. 

The voice was thin and childish, albeit 
there was a certain ring of independence and 
self-confidence about it. One naturally 


looked up to see what the owner was like. 
The request itself was little or no indication 
of the speaker’s personality and character. 
It had often been made in almost identical 
terms by women fast leaving the prime of life 


behind them, but for whom no home is ready 
to open its doors; by girls, and young 
women, for whom there would be no difficulty 
in finding friends and the promise of hope for 
the future ; by lads of all ages, some merely 
desirous of finding shelter for a few days 
during stress of weather or sickness, others 
really anxious to exchange the wild, unsettled, 
hopeless life of the streets for the prospect of 
honest and regular employment. 

To some of these that voice could not 
have belonged. What was the owner like? 

A short, slight figure about four feet high, 
clad in a pair of old corduroy trousers and 
a sailor’s guernsey; a round, open face, 
tanned by exposure ; a shock of light, crisp 
hair, and a pair of frank blue eyes—that is 
what I saw. The left hand was thrust deep 
into the trousers pocket ; in the right he held 
an old cap, which, in the course of our con- 
versation, he turned round and round, scruti- 
nising its texture with the closest attention. 

“You want to go into a home?” 

“ Yes-sir.” 

“ Why - ” 

“°Cos I ’asn’t anywheres to go to.” 

“Then where do you come from ?” 

“From Liverpool, sir.” 





This was true on the face of it. His 
accent was of the peculiar character only 
generated by residence at the great sea-port. 

“Why did you come from Liverpool?” 

“’Cos there wasn’t any ship to be got 
there, an’ they said I sh’d get one in London 
if I come up—an’ there wasn’t any here when 
I did come.” 

“How did your friends come to let you 
go ? ” 

“ T ain’t got no friends, sir.” 

‘Nor parents?” 

‘No, sir; father an’ mother both dead, an’_ 
I donno where my brothers is.” 

“ Then who advised you to come ?” 

“The people where I lodged when I came 
ashore.” 

“Then you have been to sea?” 

“ Oh, yes-sir ; I’ve been three voyages, I 
‘ave; I’ve been to ’Merica an’ to Inja too.” 
And here the mite looked around the room 
with the air of a person to whom the whole 
world was a familiar book. 

“ How old are you, my lad?” 

“T’m going for fourteen, I am, sir; I was 
thirteen on tenth ov last month.” 

“ Bless ’is ’eart,” said a stout old woman 
who was waiting patiently in a corner for the 
conclusion of this dialogue, “there’s a mite 
for a sailor! It’s a mussy ’e ain’t been 
blowed away !” 

“« Please, sir, I’m small ov my age,” said 
the young mariner, who evidently considered 
the last remark an aspersion on his profes- 


‘sional character. 


“ How was it that you were sent to sea?” 

“Some gentleman sent me, sir, when 
father died, but when I came back I couldn’t 
find ’im, sir.” 

“ But surely you were too small to be of 
any use on board ship?” 

“ Oh no, sir; I used to wait on the cap- 
tain’s lady, sir, in the cabin, an’ when we 
were at.some parts ov ’Merica they used to 
sell things, an’ I used to ’elp with that.” 
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“Then how was it you got no other ship?” 

“They all said I was too small, sir, an’ 
shouldn’t be strong enough, an’ so some men 
where I lodged said I’d best come to London 
before all my money was gone.” 

“ When did you get to London ?” 

“Three days ago, sir.” 

“ And where do you lodge?” 

“It’s called 17, Street, sir. There’s 
a good many people there, sir.” 

A good many people! It was a lodging- 
house for men only, at which about two 
hundred usually lived. Some of them were 
honest, although for the time being glad to 
mix with the very doubtful company always 
to be found in places where lodging costs but 
fourpence a night. In that same house a 
man once confessed to me, in a quiet and 
dispassionate manner, that he had broken 
every one of the ten commandments, except, 
“Thou shalt do no murder,” adding, with a 
touch of ferocity, that it was not from want 
of the will to do it that he had stopped short 
of this one crime. Notorious thieves were 
amongst the lodgers, and professional beggars 
also figured in the throng. It was one of 
those houses in which the appearance of the 
police in the dormitories at midnight excites 
no surprise. The near neighbours of the 
man arrested will barely arouse themselves 
to take note of so common an occurrence. 
An unsuccessful attempt to purloin the pro- 
perty of some wakeful lodger would create 
much more excitement. And it was amid 
scenes like these that this child was living on 
his own responsibility ! 

Such an occurrence is of course, in the 
experience of the lodging-house deputies 
themselves, a comparatively common affair. 
The age at which children reared in these 
localities cut themselves adrift from parental 
authority, or are cast upon their own re- 
sources entirely, is often so young as to seem 
incredible to parents who keep their boys 
and girls at school until nearly out of their 
teens. Entire independence at the age of 
thirteen must of course be a condition full 
of danger to the subject, particularly when 
the surroundings are distinctly unhealthy 

both from a moral and physical point of view. 

And yet the number of lads and girls thus 
found battling the world alone in childhood is 
very great. In some cases they have brought 
upon themselves the dangers of this life. I 
have found, living the life of the genuine 
London waifs, lads of education and respec- 
tability, who have run away from home in 
search of metropolitan adventures after the 
most approved fashion of juvenile litera- 








————— 
ture. The experience of a few weeks usual} 
suffices to convince them of the alarming dis. 
crepancy between fact and fiction ; but it not 
infrequently happens that shame and obsti. 
nacy induce some to permanently conceal 
their real name, and so commit themselves 
definitely to a life in the streets. 

But we are forgetting our little mariner, 

Being invited to say whether he would ge 
into a Home or go to sea again, if any cap- 
tain could be induced to take him, he stoutly 
declared his preference for the sea. 

“Didn’t he find it a very hard life?” 
Yes, he thought it was hard work; but he 
liked the sea, and he wanted to see more 
foreign parts. He had been to ’Merica, and 
he would like to go to ’Merica again, or to 
A’stralia. He knew a boy who was not much 
taller than he—James Joseph Smith—was, 
and he had gone out to A’stralia, and come 
back again. He did not know how old he 
was, but he was not avery big boy, nor much 
stronger than he himself. 

So it was settled that efforts should be made 
to find another berth for James Joseph Smith. 
It appeared, however, to the uninitiated ex- 
tremely improbable that any captain would 
care for the services of this scrap of humanity, 
But whilst waiting for the result of inquiries 
on this point, and after the wants of ,the 
stout spectator in the corner, and others in 
attendance, had been examined into and 
satisfied, we again drew the child into con- 
versation. 

“How came you to put up at 17,-—— 
Street ?” 

“A p’liceman, sir, in the street a good 
ways off, I asked ’im where I could lodge, 
and he told me to find my way down ’ere; 
an’ then another p’liceman ’e said that was 
as good a place as any.” 

“Were there any other boys in the kitchen?” 

“* Not so young as me, sir.” 

* And the men ?” 

“Ves, sir, lots of men.” 

“ But how did they treat you ?” 

“They didn’t do nothing to me. One ov 
’em gave me some tea, because my money 
was gone when I paid for last night’s lodg- 
ing ; and another told me to come around 
‘ere, and say I wanted to go into a ‘ome, 
an’ then it ould be all right.” 

“ And did you bring away all your clothes 
from the house ?” 

“ Yes, sir; they’re all on me, sir.” 

“ And you lost nothing whilst you were 
there ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

The experience of J. J. Smith had been 
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somewhat exceptional, for the majority of| “ Nobody who is ever likely to ask what 
other strangers had to pay dearly for their | has become of you ?” 
first experience of lodging-house life. In| “No, sir.” 
these houses the guests will not unfrequently | It was a sad confession to hear from a 
steal the sheets from the bed, although they | child of thirteen, and yet his case is only one 
are stamped in four or five places in large | example of a very numerous class. At the 
letters, either with “Stop thief” or ‘“ Stolen death of the parents the elder brothers had 
As no pawnbroker will take | decamped in various directions, leaving the 
in such property, why are they stolen? The | youngest child to the charity of the world. 
mystery was explained to me by a sergeant He had apparently been taken up by Chris- 
of police, who said that it was a not uncom-| tian workers, and eventually sent to sea. 
mon experience, on searching a certain class | But, as is often the case, they had considered 
of prisoners, to find them wearing under- | their duty at an end when the child was fairly 
garments made of this boldly-marked bed-| launched upon his new life. On being dis- 
linen. When such is the case we are not| charged at the end of a long voyage he was 
surprised at hearing that strangers sometimes | still friendless, and in imminent danger of 
wake up in the morning to find themselves | returning at once to the condition from which 
destitute of everything save the attire they | he had been originally rescued. The same 
went to sleep in. After seeing a man rush | fate, it is to be feared, not unfrequently over- 
wildly from a lodging-house at midnight in | takes lads who have been aided by private 
the depth of winter, and clad only in his shirt, | benevolence, but who find themselves, from 
one cannot be blamed for regarding their | sickness or similar reasons, out of work, and 
dormitories as positions of great danger for | ignorant of the address of any former friend 
mere children. to whom they can make their wants known. 

But J. J. Smith had passed unscathed | When almsgiving or more definite rescue- 
through all, and had carried away only kindly | work is perfunctorily performed, it fre- 
reminiscences of the men’s attitude towards | quently defeats its own end, becoming, in 
himself. They had respected his childhood, | some cases, an instrument for evil rather 
rough though they were. than good. 

In reply to the inquiries made as to whether | James, at the conclusion of his breakfast, 
or not the boy was at present too small to | was duly sent off to an institution experienced 
obtain employment on ship-board, came a | in such cases. His subsequent report of its 
letter to say that, if payment for his board | character would have been very gratifying to 
and lodging could be guaranteed for one| the management could they have heard it, 
week, arrangements might probably be made | and they, on their part, were equally satisfied 
for sending him to sea again. with his conduct. 

James—for he repudiated with disdain the | Before a week had elapsed a letter brought 
abbreviated Jim—heard these tidings with | tidings that J. J. Smith had been appren- 
unconcealed satisfaction, and was sent off in | ticed to a smack-owner on the east coast. He 
high feather to obtain some breakfast at an | would receive an outfit at the expense of his 
adjoining coffee-house. Before he went | new master, who also provides a carefully 
there was one question to ask. superintended home for his boys when on 

“T think I had better write to the people |shore. The entire expenses involved in 
you know in Liverpool, James, and tell them | rescuing the lad from the position of danger, 
you are in good hands.” | and starting him once more in an honest 

“There ain’t anybody, sir, as will remem- | calling, was the sum of six shillings and 
ber me.” | sevenpence, 





THE HOSPITALITIES OF NATURE. 
By THE Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
“‘ As for the stork, the fir-trees are her house.’’—PSsALM Civ. 17. 


FIRST PAPER. 


SOME objects are repellent and exclu- | distinct and independent existence. The 
sive. ‘They give no shelter or support | surface of the snow is barren ; the chilly glacier 


to any created thing. They suffice for them- bas no communion with the mountain glen 
selves, and stand out clearly defined in their | through which it passes. The clear, sharp- 
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cut crystal harbours no stain from earth or 
sky to show its sympathy with the materials 
out of which it sprang. The marble rock, 
like the snow, does not invite the green 
things of the soil around it to share its ex- 
istence with it, and give to and take from it 
an element of picturesqueness and beauty. 
And yet, as in human society, when social 
laws overbear private plans, and the social 
design is fulfilled in spite of selfish opposi- 
tion, so in nature the substances that seek to 
exclude others are made to contribute to the 
general harmony and the beautiful balancing 
of creation. The very snow is made to be 
friendly and hospitable, for it nourishes on 
its stainless bosom a simple, one-celled plant 
which grows with such rapidity and in such 
marvellous profusion that it gives to whole 
fields of polar and alpine snow a deep crim- 
son hue, as if a creature’s blood had dyed 
them. In the shallow parts of water melted 
on the surface of the glacier by the hot noon- 
day sun may be seen jelly-like masses of 
vegetation ; while under the stones which 
the rocks around hurl down upon it, as if in 
anger at its hostility, may be found lively 
colonies of the small black glacier flea, 
Nature will not allow this cold, frigid sub- 
stance to maintain a separate existence; for 
besides boulders from the rocks, she per- 
sists in soiling its surface with dirt-bands and 
masses of débris from the crumbling moun- 
tain-side, so that a line of demarcation be- 
tween ice and earth cannot be drawn, and 
the glacier blends with the rest of the moun- 
tain ; while the sky claims kindred with the 
deep cerulean blue that shines in the crevasses. 
Marble, too, takes on the warm golden tint 
of the sunset, and is stained by time with a 
russet hue that brings it into partnership 
with the common rocks, with which all things 
make friends—the mosses, the lichens, the 
vines, and birds. Even the hardest crystals 
and precious stones have occasional cavities 
filled with fluids, which indicate their origin. 
Nay, so anxious is nature to assimilate every 
object, that on the thatch of man’s lowly 
cottages she plants her tufted mosses; on 
the slates of his statelier roofs she paints her 
frescoes of golden lichens ; and even on his 
windows she produces not only the iri- 
descence of age, but also a growth of curious, 
minute alge. On his dark unsightly cinder- 
walks, which seem like spots of ink disfigur- 
ing nature’s fair page, she makes her dande- 
lions to open their sunshine; and on the 
raw new walls which he builds around his 
possessions, to separate them from nature’s 
wastes, she spreads her hoary nebule of 





vegetation. Man’s works are thus made 
kindred to the earth and the elements ; ang 
nature, by her hospitalities, makes them at 
home in every situation. 

Some objects are more hospitable than 
others, The beech, of all trees, is perhaps 
the most self-contained. It fills out its trunk 
so thoroughly ; its bark is so hard and stuffed 
and rounded with its wood, that it has nota 
rift nor a crevice in which any living thing 
might find refuge. No moss forms a green 
tuft upon it ; no leafy or shrubby lichen finds 
a foot-hold on its smooth bark. And even 
the crustaceous species that consist of a mere 
film of grey matter grow thinner on its 
hard repellent surface than on the rock 
itself, They cling so closely that they 
cannot be separated. No botanist would go 
to the beech expecting to find on its trunk 
the wealth of lowly plants in which he de. 
lights. To the entomologist it is equally 
uninteresting, the number of insects that 
frequent it being exceedingly few. Nor is 
it chosen usually by birds to build their nests 
on its boughs, Darwin mentions that worms 
hardly ever make their curious castings under 
its shade. The ground beneath it nourishes 
no green grasses, and only its brown mast and 
polished, three-cornered nuts carpet the soil. 

Why is the beech so inhospitable? Why 
does it thus stand alone, apart from the rest 
of creation, and proudly maintain its own 
self-sufficient existence? It is indeed one 
of the grandest of our forest trees. Nothing 
can be lovelier than its translucent foliage in 
spring, making, as Coleridge says, “ the level 
sunshine glimmer with green light.” Nothing 
can be more splendid than its blaze of amber 
tints lighting up the whole woodland in 
autumn like a pillar of fire. Its shade is 
ample ; its leaves are sweet and tender; its 
nuts pleasant and nutritious. And yet all 
creatures, with the exception of the pig, 
which feeds upon its nuts, seem to shun it; 
and hardly any moss or lichen ornaments its 
trunk and arms with its quaint jewellery. 
It stands in the inanimate world of pictures 
around us as a type of a thoroughly selfish 
and unsocial nature. Only the lover seeks 
it to carve upon its smooth, hard bark the 
name of the beloved one, fondly hoping that 
it may long retain, clear and sharp as if cut 
in stone, the cherished inscription. But 
even this tender secret it refuses to keep; 
its trunk swells, and the letters become 
dilated and distorted, and in a few years a 
new growth smooths out and obliterates the 
name, without leaving a trace on its callous 
wood. Perhaps this smoothness and hard- 
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ness of the bark and wood, as well as the 
dryness of its shade—for no other woods are 
so free from damp and so pleasant to walk 
in as beech woods—may be the reason why 
it shelters so little dependent life. Even 
the rain-drops refuse to linger about it, and 
though the sunbeams may play through the 

een meshes of its transparent foliage and 
tremble on the lines of silky hairs that pro- 
ject from the margins of its young leaves “like 
eyelashes from the margin of the eyelid,” yet 
without moisture the light can favour no 
growth of fern or moss or lichen, which 
loves a damp atmosphere ; and without these 
lowly plants no insect or bird-life can 
flourish. 

Another inhospitable tree is the pine. Its 
degree of selfishness varies with the species, 
some being much more tolerant of alien life 
than others ; the common larch being, per- 
haps, the least exclusive, and the aurucaria 
the most. The trunk and branches of the larch 
are covered from head to foot with tufts and 
rosettes of hoary lichens, which cling specially 
to this tree and give it a most venerable 
appearance ; but the aurucaria surrounds it- 
self with an impenetrable armour of vegetable 
spears and daggers, within whose formidable 
circle no living thing dare intrude. I once 
saw a squirrel skipping along a lawn and, 
suddenly stopping at the foot of a tall, wide- 
spreading aurucaria, it looked up at the 
bristling trunk and branches with evident 
astonishment, as if it had never seen anything 
of the kind before ; and with an expression of 
disappointment and fear that was almost 
human, and certainly was exceedingly comical, 
it turned away and climbed up a more pro- 
pitious-looking species of pine near at hand. 
But whatever may be the case in regard to 
individual trees, the pine-tribe in its social 
character is decidedly inhospitable. A pine 
wood is one of the loneliest scenes in nature, 
not merely as regards the intrusion of man, 
but as regards the intrusion of any other 
living thing. Nothing breaks up its uniformity 
and monotony. It has none of the rich 
variety of life that characterizes other woods. 
The seasons themselves make no impression 
upon it, for it is dressed in perennial 
green, and it retains its shade alike in 
summer’s heat and winter’s desolation. It 
prevents all undergrowth ; no brambles dare 
to stretch their long, trailing, thorny arms— 
like the feelers of some creature of prey— 
within its guarded enclosure. No wild roses 
can open their trembling petals white with 
fear, or crimson with blushes, in its solemn 
Sanctuary. No hazel-bush will drop there its 





ringlets of smoking catkins in spring, or its 
ruddy clusters of nuts in autumn. No mimic 
surishine of primrose tufts,"no pale star-beams 
of anemone or sorrel will light up its gloom. 
No glimpses of blue sky are let into it by 
hyacinths, or blue-bells, or violets. To all 
the lowly plants that find refuge in other 
woods, and in turn adorn and beautify their 
hosts, the pine-trees in their dignified inde- 
pendence refuse admission. No song of bird 
or hum of insect is heard beneaththeir boughs. 
And on the ground below, strewn deep with 
a carpet of brown needles and emptied cones 
that have silently dropped in the course of 
long years from overhead, and are slow to 
decay, only a few yellow toadstools and one 
or two splendid scarlet mushrooms make up 
for the painful dearth of vegetation. It seems 
as if the balsamic breath of the pines, which 
is so wholesome to human life—guarding off 
all fevers and infectious diseases—were as 
deadly as the upas’shade to other forms of 
life. 

How widely different is it with the oak! 
This of all trees—of all living things—is the 
most hospitable; and in this respect it is well 
chosen as the badge of England, which has 
the proud distinction of affording a refuge to 
every political outcast and victim of ecclesi- 
astical tyranny throughout the world, and 
fosters by its love of freedom and constitu- 
tional government, every type and variety of 
human life. A whole book might easily be 
written upon the multitude of living things 
that obtain food and shelter from the oak. 
The natural history of its inmates and 
boarders is like that of a garden or, indeed, 
acounty. Some creatures are peculiar to it, 
and find their home nowhere else; and to 
many more that are free to come and go, it 
extends a kindly welcome. Were it to 
perish altogether from off the face of the 
earth, many insects and plants would dis- 
appear utterly. The insect population alone 
of the oak-tree, including beetles, butterflies, 
and a great variety of tiny creeping things 
which none but a naturalist cares for, or is 
aware of, would furnish materials for study of 
a most interesting and absorbing kind for 
many summer weeks together. When we do 
not see themselves, we see the evidence of 
the existence and working of the insects in 
the great variety of curious galls which they 
produce upon the trunk and branches: oak- 
apples that hang on the twigs like some 
mysterious unknown fruit, and are as won- 
drously fashioned, although excrescences and 
abortions of the vital sap, as the legitimate 
acorn cups and eggs themselves; and beauti- 
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ful golden-brown spangles that, crowd all the 
under-surface of the withering leaves in 
autumn like the seeds, or the “ fairy’s 
money” as it is called, on the back of the 
ferns, thus linking the oak-leaf and the fern- 
leaf—the highest and the lowest type of 
vegetation—together in the wondrous unity 
of nature by a strange similitude of appear- 
ance, But it is among the plants that we 
find the most beautiful occupants of the oak- 
tree. The ivy climbs up its trunk, which 
affords admirabie support for its myriads of 
little feet, and changes its glossy leaves, as it 
creeps higher and higher, from the deeply- 
cut angular pattern to the oval and pointed 
one; and at the top it waves its airy sprays 
among the oak-leaves, and produces beside 
the acorns at the extremities of the branches, 
the light-green flowers that blossom only 
when the plant has nothing to cling to and 
must shift for itself; as if nature were taking 
care that when the life of the individual was 
in danger, the life of the race should at least 
be made sure. Then there is the mystic 
mistletoe, with all its dim and sacred associ- 
ations with the Druid-worship of our remote 
ancestors. It clings still closer to the oak, 
for it is not an epiphyte like the ivy—merely 
making use of the tree for support, and find- 
ing its own food independently from the soil 
and air—but a partial parasite that strikes its 
root into the substance of the oak, and 
while to some extent feeding upon its pre- 
pared juices, is capable of showing a little 
independent spirit and working for its own 
support, as is evident from the fact of its 
having green leaves, which, however pale, can 
still decompose, to some extent, the sunshine 
into materials of growth. The mistletoe is 
thus a partial-boarder of the oak; it gets, so 
to speak, its principal meal from it, while for 
its lighter refreshment it is dependent upon 
its own resources, A beautiful emblem truly 
it is, thus growing on our royal English tree. 
According to the suggestive mythology of our 
ancestors, which had, indeed, much in it of 
the deeply philosophical, as well as of the 
practical and religious, the oak was Hesus, 
the god best and greatest, strongest and ever- 
during ; and the mistletoe was man weak and 
poor, but living in him and clinging to his 
everlasting arms. 

It would be almost impossible to enu- 
merate the various kinds of mosses, lichens, 
and ferns, that show a preference for the oak, 
and share its grand and liberal hospitality. 
Its trunk seems as if made to harbour those 
lowly Liliputian members of the vegetable 
kingdom, whose quaint forms and curious 








properties harmonize so well with the fairy 
scenery of midsummer night’s dreams. Un. 
like the smooth bark of the beech, made to 
keep all visitors aloof, the bark of the oak is ful] 
of furrows, crevices, irregularities, porches and 
out-buildings as it were, where wandering 
seeds find lodgment, and first tender growths 
can secure their hold against scorching sun- 
beam and cruel wind. The huge patriarch, 
hoary with years, whose life-time bridges across 
the whole history of England, allows the tiny 
imps of vegetation that are but of yesterday— 
the perpetual infants, so to speak, of plant- 
life—freely to clamber over its roots and arms, 
and hang upon its rugged bosses which time 
has used so cruelly, reducing them almost to 
bone and muscle, their emerald bracelets of 
moss, their plumes of polypody ferns, and 
their rosettes of lichen, adorning the magnifi- 
cent old grandfather of the woods with the 
ornaments of youth and beauty! What a 
wonderful picturesqueness do these lowly 
forms of life, crowding around the oak as it 
grows in years and in size, give to it! They 
richly repay the hospitality they receive in 
the added charm which they impart to the 
forest patriarch. They show an exquisite 
sympathy even with its weaknesses, hiding its 
defects by their fairy sprays, and covering its 
dead members with a lovely pall of vegetable 
velvet. 

It teaches us thus the touching lesson 
that the grandest things in nature may be 
made more beautiful and picturesque by 
the simplest—as the greatest man may be 
indebted for his chief happiness to the smiles 
and the prattle of the little children that 
climb on his knee. And how open to all the 
flowers and shrubs of the wild wood are its 
wide-spreading arms! The grass may grow 
up to the very foot of its trunk unreproved 
by any dark frowning shadow cast by its 
leaves. The hyacinth may make a fragrant 
mist of blue about its roots, and the prim- 
rose need not blanch its sunny cheek as it 
creeps up to its venerable bole. Royal as 
it is, its dignity consists in its hospitality ; 
and its nobility is indicated by its freeness of 
access and kindly generous welcome to all 
that may hold within it the sacred principle 
of life. The gates of its hospitality, like the 
Bukharian nobleman’s, are “nailed open.” 
Sturdy and independent as it is, there is thus 
no object that is more closely linked with 
the general life of nature, that blends more 
harmoniously with the operations which 
different creatures carry on for their own 
advantage, and makes of them one genial 





system of mutual benefit. 





THE FISHER’S CHILD. 


HE waves are rough, and the crags are wild, 
But God will care for the fisher’s child. 
She knows the cliff where the samphire clings, 
The dark rock haunted by silver wings. 
She knows where the crimson weed is seen, 
Asleep in a bath of crystal green. 
The long bright day and the quiet night 
Are ever filled with the sea’s delight. 
The voice of God—that glorious voice— 
Has bidden the fisher-maid rejoice. 
A sea-flower, born by the ocean-side, 
She blends her life with the wind and tide ; 
And feels, when the storm is loud and wild, 
The joy of God and a fisher’s child. 
ARTHUR CLIVE. 





VILLAGE DATES. 


Or, Three Christmases in a Korth of England Parish. 
By S. K. HUTTON. 


M OST of our north-country parishes have 
some local event from which they 
date. “It will be twelve years after Maister 
Martin came to live at th’ Hall, that you 
mean.” ‘That was two years before Luke’s 
ricks were fired.” ‘She visited'me last, four 
years after Horton church was opened.” 
These events are all dates in our neighbour- 
hood. My parish has three dates: from— 
“That Christmas after the night in Giles 
Trewborough’s fruit garden,” is the first, 
and whenever I think of it a certain picture 
rises before my mind. It is the interior of a 
fisherman’s cottage, with a low roof crossed 
by great beams, from which some dried herbs 
are suspended; whitewashed walls, ‘against 
which are fastened some cases off stuffed 
birds and animals ; a kettle is singing over a 
blazing fire; a kitten is lying upon a mat 
before it; a girl of about eighteen, dressed 
in mourning, pale and weary - looking, is 
steadily mending away at a large fishing-net, 
with her chair a little drawn back behind the 
chimney wall, so as to be out of sight of the 
sullen face of the boy who is sitting in the 
chimney-corner doing nothing, and- lolling 
in a drooping attitude over the blaze. It 
is the night of the adventure in Giles’s fruit- 
garden, and Jack is sullen and aggrieved 
because he is not one of the party of lads 
engaged in performing the business, or in 
doing the mischiefjas I should more properly 
call it. Jack thinks that it is not manly to 
be kept back just by the wishes of his sister 
Lizzie; but, if boys would only believe it, it 
is often much more manly to allow yourself 
to be restrained than to insist upon doing as 
you like. At any rate, Jack is always very 
thankful now that he took no part in the 
adventure of that night. I myself have 
twice been held back from an adventure, and 
both times by the same hand—a hand that 
was always one of the dearest hands on earth 
to me, and a hand that I have often blessed 
for doing what it did for me. But I must 
tell you now just a little about the parish of 
St. Danes before I teli you about “ that 
night,” or you would not so well under- 
stand it. It all happened in old Mr. Dame’s 
time, long before I became Rector of the 
parish. 

The little church of St. Danes stands about 
a mile inland, at the head of a valley, through 





which rushes one of those exquisite, small, 
brown Yorkshire rivers. This valley con. 
tains the only bit of fertile land for miles 
round. On the right-hand side of the river 
Dane lies the estate of the Yearsleys. The 
Mr. Yearsley who owned it at that time was 
“a fine old English gentleman, one of the 
olden time,” though, to speak truth, he was 
not old at all, but in the flower of his man- 
hood. He was a generous landlord, an 
excellent man, and a proud father and hus- 
band, as he had good cause for being, judg- 
ing by his beautiful wife and children. Lady 
Margaret Yearsley*(Mr. Yearsley’s wife) was 
as proud as she was handsome, but she was 
not a*small-minded woman ; there was no 
falseness, no self-deception about her. What 
she did she did:'thoroughly. She has been a 
thorough friend tomany, and'she is a devoted 
mother, and was a devoted wife. 

The splendid old Hall in which they lived 
was built upon.the edge of the fertile valley 
I have mentiofied, and opposite to it, on the 
other side, was the substantial homestead of 
Master Giles Trewborough, a wealthy farmer, 
who owned the fertile valley land on the left- 
hand of the river, and each possessed besides 
many acres of moor, stretching inland from 
the coast. 

Master Trewborough, like Mr. Yearsley, 
was an open-handed man, and rigidly up- 
right on all points of principle and cha- 
racter; but here the likeness ended, for he 
was a violent and vain man, whose un- 
governable temper caused him to be feared 
by all who came in contact with him, and 
whose petty jealousies and suspicious vani- 
ties made him the butt of the village lads and 
the idlers of the neighbourhood. Giles’s pale 
and timid wife, who had few things to be 
grateful for, humanly speaking, was wont to 
expend the energies of her unconquerably 
grateful disposition on singing psalms of 
thankfulness to the timid but rosy daughter 
to whom it had pleased Providence to con- 
fine Giles’s family—a wife and daughter who 
never dreamt of opposing their wills to his, 
“for,” she used to say, “had there been lads 
in this house, Milly, there had surely been 
murder too; but he is safe with us, poor 
dear! Providence is very wise, Milly ; God 
bless him !” 

The pews of the two great families of the 
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village, the Yearsleys and the Trewboroughs, 
stood opposite to each other, and were the 
front pews on either side the middle aisle, 
as the houses stood opposite on either side 
the valley, and the only difference was, that 
the Hall pew had a rail round it with a 
handsome red cloth curtain—of which curtain 
you shall hear more farther on. 

When the little congregation was assembled 
it would have been hard to say which looked 
the prouder of the two—the stately Lady 
Margaret, with her handsome, erect bearing, 
or the portly farmer, with his red face and no 
less red head, carried high in the air, followed 
by his timid wife and daughter. Mr. Dame 
has often told me that he was devoutly 
thankful, whenever the quarterly collection 
came round, that he was the Rector, safe 
behind the altar-rails, and not the clerk—poor 


nervous little Peter Hammond—making the | 
collection ; for he used to stand with the | 
| father, who had been looked upon as a sort 


plate in his hand, vibrating between the pews 
of the two potentates, looking first at the 
calm averted face of Lady Margaret, which 
seemed to say, “What are you hesitating 
for? Am not I Lady Margaret Yearsley? ” 
and then at the red, ominous one of Giles 
Trewborough, with the money in his hand 
ready extended, and his look expressing, 
“Noo, mon, do you dare to show yourself a 


mean-spirited little time-server, by handing 
the plate first to the proud lady yonder, just 
because she has a handle to her name? Do 


it at your peril!” Peter generally ended by 
making a dash and a sweep, rushing from 
the Hall pew to the Farm pew, vainly 
hoping to confuse them as to which had 
been preferred. 

At last Mr. Yearsley, who kept the peace 
between his proud family and his humble 
neighbours, and whose manly spirit knew no 
small spites or petty rivalries, put an end to 
these scenes by requesting Peter to begin at 
the Farm pew and go straight round, as it 
would save time, he said. Peter pulled his 
forelock nearly off, and remarked to himself 
that “that ’ere Yearsley wor a blessed mon, 
if ever thur wor one, for I’d a deal sooner 
a worked for the money mysel than a c’lected 
it, if I moight a dun it.” 

There was no love lost between Lady 
Margaret and her young ones and Mr. Trew- 
borough. ‘The latter had fenced round his 
property, with notices to trespassers, and had 
even cut off a right of way over his moor 
land to “kip those strutting young cocks off 
his land, and the other village boys too, for 
I hate ’em all!” he used to say; and Lady 
Margaret, on her side, treated Giles with 





silent contempt, which never failed to reach 
its mark. 

Besides these rival houses a few small 
tenant farmers, Mr. Rigby (Mr. Yearsley’s 
farm bailiff), and -the inhabitants of the 
straggling fishing village of St. Danes, made 
up the population of the parish. The most 
considerable of the tenant farmers was one 
Ada Badland, a tenant of Mr. Yearsley’s. 
Ada was a hard-working, thrifty, honest 
woman, who held her head “ as high as her 
neighbours,” as she expressed it, which meant, 
I suppose, a good deal higher. Ada Badland 
was generally known as “ Ad Bad,” and her 
unruly son was known as “ Ben Bad” by his 
friends in the village on the coast. Amongst 
these friends was the boy of my picture, 
Jack. 

Jack and Lizzie, his sister, were young 
people of some little note, for they inherited 
their own little cottage and garden from their 


of leader in the village, being a man of great 
courage and size, and a kind, peaceable 
neighbour. A year before the time of my 
story he had been drowned at sea, during a 
severe illness of his wife, and after his death 
Lizzie had been obliged to take her mother 
away for better advice than St. Danesafforded, 
but which had been of no avail. The year 
of nursing ended in her mother’s death, and 
Lizzie had come home to Jack, worn out in 
body and mind, and longing for him and the 
love he had always borne her ; but Jack had 
spent the year under Ada Badland’s hos- 
pitable roof, in company with the unruly 
Ben, and there was a change in Jack. “ He 
was so wild,” Lizzie said. Ben had got him 
into wild ways, and Ada had not done what 
she might to keep him steady, for she was so 
set against Giles Trewborough (and all the 
rest of the village was also, for that matter) 
for cutting off the right of way—a foot-path 
through his land, and the short cut to the 
nearest market town—that she was almost 
for encouraging Ben and Jack and the other 
lads, in tormenting the life out of Giles. Much 
mischief had been done, but the boys were 
all so close about it that no one could find 
out who had done it; but Giles had vowed 
that if ever he laid hands upon one of them 
at the right moment, he would be the death 
of him. “And somehow, you see,” Lizzie 
went on in despair, “there being some 
justice in the charge against Giles, it had 
so infected the village lads that they were 
quite changed. They had no pity on Mr. 
Trewborough, and they looked dogged when- 
ever you spoke of it, and I saw quite a 
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bad spirit growing up in them. I was nothing 
to Jack, as I used to be; we never used to 
have a secret, and we used to walk on the 
moors or by the sea together, or go out in 
the boats by the hour, and be contented ; but 
now I felt old and poor and ugly; Jack didn’t 
care to stay with me, and. I didn’t wonder at 
it; I was such dull company for him, and I 
was too weak to walk as I used to do. I 
was fretting after mother too. All her pain 
would come back before my mind, do what 
I would to keep the thoughts of itaway. I 
seemed to feel the pain go through and 
through me. I don’t know why, for I had 
no need to grieve for her now that all her 
pain was over and gone, and she was at 
peace in her heavenly home. I think if 
Jack would have talked to me, or have made 
much of me a bit, I could have stopped 
fretting, for I loved Jack better than any- 
thing living; but 1 was so forlorn without 
any one to care for, and the days seemed so 
long, and the worst of it all was that I felt 
like a sort of gaoler to Jack. He would say 
of nights, ‘Can I go out, Liz?’ (he was still 
used to do as I bid him, you see), and I 
said, ‘Where would you go, Jack?’ ‘To 
Ben’s,’ he said, for he never told a story in 
his life, didn’t our Jack. ‘ What’s Ben up to 
to-night?’ I said. ‘Some sport on Trew- 
It was always 
the same thing. ‘No, you can’t go, Jack,’ I 
said. ‘It’s cowardly and wrong, and you'll 
repent it when it’s too late and you've driven 
Giles mad.’ But I felt so bad, stopping the 
lad, for I was no company for him, you see, 
and he thought I didn’t understand about 
Mr. Trewborough’s taking the right of way 
from us, and that making it fair play to tor- 
ment him. But I did understand it. Inever 
denied it was a nasty, mean, unneighbourly 
trick, but every one knew that Mr. Trew- 
borough had the law on his side, and the 
lads had no call to send him mad with 
plaguing him; so I stuck to it, though it 
cost me many a tear, and I'd cried enough 
and to spare of late. Then Jack would go 
and sit down drooping by the fire, as if he'd 
been punished, and never speak a word ; and 
I moved my chair back so as not to see his 
face, it cut me so. 

“‘ That night, that all the mischief was done, 
I felt as if I could bear it no longer, and I 
must let him go. I had taken down my 
Bible before he came in and read :—‘ But 
God is faithful, and will not suffer you to be 
tempted beyond that ye are able, but will, 
with the temptation, also make a way to 
escape.’ 


borough’s farm,’ Jack said. 





“ But I didn’t believe it that night—not 
really, truly believe it, as you may say. My 
hands were almost too weak to hold the net 
I was mending that night, and I was getting 
worse and worse. Come a week, I knew 
that I should have no strength to keep Jack 
back, so why not let him go now, I said to 
myself. As I couldn’t keep him, I might e’en 
as well let him go with a good grace. But 
I didn’t let him go after all; I thought I'd 
stick to it while my strength lasted. What 
I was to do after, I couldn’t rightly tell.” 

That is Lizzie’s account of her life at home 
with Jack after her mother’s death, and 
before that ill-fated night from which our 
village history has since dated. Now you 
shall hear Jack’s :— 

“T thought when our Liz came back how 
nice it would be. She would be queen in 
our little house and I would be king, and I 
would take such care of Lizzie. But it wasn’t 
right somehow ; and I said to myself many 
a time, ‘Lizzie’s queen and no mistake, but 
I’m not king.’ I used to think how free I 
should be without even Ad Bad to say me 
nay, but Lizzie was twenty times worse than 
Ad Bad. I loved Lizzie; there was nothing 
I loved like her, and I couldn’t go against 
her as I could against Ada; but I was maid 
with her just then. She was so quiet and 
moped, and I had been thinking how happy 
she would be for us two to be together again, 
and, instead, she was so pale, and silent, and 
offended—I said then that Lizzie was of- 
fended, but Liz was never offended-like. 
She had none of those nasty ways. That 
night I said to myself that I’d stood it long 
enough, and then said that I’d stood it a 
deal too long, by a long chalk. 

“ There were going to be fine doings, that 
night, on Trewborough’s farm. He was very 
keen to beat Mr. Yearsley in fruit-trees, and 
he’d just planted twelve beautiful young trees 
in his walled fruit garden, and he’d raised 
the south wall two feet all along to give them 
a better chance. Well, these trees the lads 
were going to uproot at dead of night, cut 
off the roots, and plant them again upside 
down, like finger-posts, with a big rea finger 
pointing to the words ‘No root,’ painted 
red, like the finger. Now, you see, we had 
two jokes against Trewborough in this: one 
was to show him what we thought of his new 
finger-post, at the entrance to the old foot- 
path, with ‘No road’ on it; and the 
other was painting it red, because he was 
always so mad about his flaring red face and 
hair; and we often stuck a dab of red paint 
on one of his sheep or on a door or gate, or 
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even on parcels coming up in the goods van, 
and it always sent him off raving. 

“¢‘ Lordie’ Yearsley, Lady Margaret’s eld- 
est son, was such a beautiful-looking young 
lad. He was called ‘Lordie’ by all the 
country people round because he had such 
grand ways, and I don’t think he minded 
the name at all. He was the heir, and how 
proud of him they all were, especially Lady 
Margaret, and no wonder either! Well, 
Lordie Yearsley was going over to the farm 
early the next day, to see about a puppy he 
wanted, and he was going to tell us how Mr. 
Trewborough took it. That afternoon I met 
Ben Bad, and he told me that Lordie was 
going along with us that night. Mr. Yearsley 
and Lady Margaret were going out to a ball, 
and he wouldn’t be missed. Lordie hated 
Giles, and we always told him all we did, but 
he’d never come with us before ; only that 
very morning Giles had lamed his dog, Trip, 
with a stone, for just going inside his farm- 
gate, and Lordie was more set against him 
even than usual. 

“T said to myself that night that I woudd 
go, and say nothing to Lizzie, with her fads 
about it. If the trees would thrive, which 
they wouldn’t in such a cold place, Giles had 
lots of money to buy as many more as he 
pleased, and no money could give us back 
our right of way. That’s how I argued with 
myself then. So I told Ben that I’d come 
when Lizzie had gone to bed ; and when I 
got home I sat down in the chimney-corner 
as usual to wait; but I felt guilty all along. 
I'd never done anything without telling 
Lizzie about it in my life before, and I knew 
she never kept anything from me: but I felt 
mad with her sitting there silent and never 
speaking, and I thought she was cross, for 
she’d drawn back her chair so that I couldn’t 
see her face ; and there she sat, and there I 
sat, all tingling to be off. 

“ At last Lizzie got up. ‘Are you going 
out again to-night, Jack?’ she asked, very 
gentle-like. 

*¢ Ves,’ I said. 

“* Very well,’ she said. ‘I’m no company 
for you, I know, I’m so dull; but don’t do 
no mischief. Good night, Jack,’ she said, 
and she stands there, waiting for me to kiss 
her for a minute. 

“*Good night,’ I said: but I didn’t get 
up, so she goes away very slow. 

“When she’d gone I got up to go 
too, but just as I passed the stairs Lizzie 
turned round and says to me, with a beseech- 
ing look, putting her hand on my arm, 
‘Jack, don’t go!’ she says. 





“ I didn’t answer her ; I turned round and 
sat down on my bench again with a bang, 
and Lizzie went up-stairs—at least I thought 
she did; and I sat there, half-crazy to be at 
the farm.” 

Jack didn’t go, but I can tell you what 
was done that night. 

At ten o’clock it was pitch dark, and the 
boys, with their spades, met at the place 
they had agreed upon. All were there ex- 
cept Jack and Bert Rigby, the son of Mr. 
Yearsley’s bailiff. 

“Tt’s no use waiting for Jack,” said Ben; 
“ he’s not let to come after all, I expect.” 

“ And you needn’t wait for Bert, either,” 
said Lordie Yearsley, in his proud, off-hand 
way, “for I forbade his coming. He’s a mean, 
underhand fellow.” 

Lordie would never give any further ex- 
planation, and it was never known for cer- 
tain what the quarrel between him and Bert 
had been about; but the boys guessed in 
time, from different little things, that Bert 
had suggested to Lordie, that if the thing 
began to be investigated and there was likely 
to be a row, he should “ split,” as he ex- 
pressed it, to his father upon some of the 
“commonest ”—I fear he meant “ poorest” 
—of the lads concerned ; and that his father 
should then “ patch it up” with Mr. Trew- 
borough. Upon this it was supposed that 
Lordie had told Bert Rigby, in his own high 
and mighty way, and in very plain terms, 
what he thought of him, and had ended, as 
he told the boys, by forbidding him to join 
them that night, and that Bert had taken his 
own means of revenging himself upon Lordie. 

The great door of Mr. Trewborough’s 
fruit-garden had never been used for months, 
for a fall of perished bricks at the corner of 
the east wall had made a wide gap which had 
never yet been repaired, and it was at this 
gap that the lads entered, under cover of the 
darkness, and there they lay hidden in the 
garden till the moon rose soft and clear to 
light them to their mischief, while all the 
world, as they supposed, slept. 

But all the world did not sleep, and the 
same moon that lighted them at their digging, 
lighted Giles Trewborough and his men—all 
with straw tied round their boots to prevent 
noise—at their work of building up, with 
hurdles and brushwood, the gap in the wall 
at which the boys had entered, and through 
which they intended to make their exit. The 
same moon, too, lighted Bert Rigby, from 
the corner where he had been hidden, before 
the boys came in, to watch the double game, 
which he, it is supposed, had set on foot. 
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He saw the boys busy with their hard work, 
and whispering as they dug briskly away; 
and he saw also the figures of Giles Trew- 
borough and his men passing backwards and 
forwards in the moonlight outside, gradually 
become obscured by the barricade they had 
made. 

The boys had a long job before them, for 
the young trees were planted deep in the 
ground, and the work of barricading was 
finished before the work of uprooting. 

When all was made as secure as it could 
be made without noise, Giles brought the 
key of the great door out of his pocket, 
looked fondly at it and turned it over from 
side to side in his hand. “ Now for'’t, lads,” 
he said ; “t’ door has had a point of ile on ’t 
if it’s had a drap to-day, t’ hinges, lock, and 
key together, and it ‘ll turn as soilent as t’ 
grave. We shall catch t’ young blackguards, 
yan and all; and if ever they forget this 
night my name’s not Giles Trewborough. 
Coom on for ’em, lads.” 

“Na, na; not so fast, maister,” answered 
Giles’s head man. ‘“ We beant a cooming.” 

‘“‘ You beant a cooming?” hissed out 
Giles. “You beant a cooming, say yer? You 
be a cooming, see thee, or I’ll know the min- 
nin’ o’ this turn.” 

‘‘The minnin’ o’ ’t,” answered the same 
man, “ bea that we beant paad to lick young- 
sters for ’ee, and we beant goin’ to do ’t. 
Thee moight have t’ law on thy soid, boot 
thee a’ not got t’ reet. So that’s the long 
and the short o’ ’t, maister!” And the men 
turned on their heels, and walked off in a 
body. ; 

Giles became white with rage, and his 
usually red face grew livid. He turned away 
without a word, vowing inwardly that his 
victims should not profit by the desertion of 
his men, if he hung for it. 

Bert Rigby would have thought twice 
before carrying his revenge into execution if 
he could have looked into Giles’s mind at 
that moment and seen the abandoned fury 
which had been excited ; and Jack would cer- 
tainly have ceased to bewail his ill-fortune, in 
being denied a share in the sport, and the 
lads would have thought their game scarcely 
worth the candle; but, whatever the result 
may be, when is it, in reality, less than mad- 
ness to set fire to human passion? Who. can 
tell where the evil consequences will stop? 
The consequences of that night’s doings, at 
any rate, went far beyond the best hopes or 
the worst fears of those who had had any 
share, either in promoting or in checking it. 

When the men were out of sight, Mr. 





Trewborough went softly round to the great 
door, entered and closed it behind him as 
softly as he was able, but the alarm was 
given, and the boys made for the gap before 
he was upon them. All reached the hurdles, 
and though considerably surprised, they 
guessed what had been done, except Bert’s 
share in it, and, without losing presence of 
mind, scrambled up the barricade and 
tumbled over on to the other side in safety— 
all, that is, except Lordie Yearsley, who was 
the last, and was tripped up by something 
thrown in his way from under the wall. He 
sprang to his feet instantly, but too late to 
escape. Trewborough was upon him, and 
the fall of his heavy stick sounded repeatedly 
through the still air. For a time that was the 
only sound to be heard. The boys held their 
breath and listened. 

Lordie was a very brave lad as well as a 
very proud one, and he would not cry out 
while any endurance was left; but it gave 
way at last—he was only a child of thirteen, 
after all, poor little fellow !—and shriek after 
shriek and cries for mercy rang out on the 
still night. 

Ben threw himself upon the barricade to 
regain the garden, but his trembling hands 
and shaking knees would scarcely obey his 
will, He never knew himself what he did 
when he reached the scene of action, but 
Bert affirmed that he first threw himself upon 
Trewborough, and then, finding that useless, 
turned upon him (Bert), flung him to the 
ground, called him coward and sneak, and all 
sorts of names, without the smallest reason, 
Bert declared; pummelled him with his fists, 
and kicked him repeatedly, and finally threw 
himself down upon the ground by the side 
of Lordie—whom Trewborough had flung 
down at last—and, lay with his arms round 
the boy, sobbing distractedly ; and there he 
was found when the men returned, attracted 
by the cries. Giles Trewborough left the 
garden by the great door, and leaving it open 
behind him, went home, and to his own room, 
where he shut himself up from every one. 

When Mr. Yearsley and Lady Margaret 
returned that night, they found, to their great 
surprise, a horse standing saddled at the 
door, and several of the servants in the hall 
with anxious faces. 

“ Master Lordie had been out since nine 
o'clock,” they said, “ and they had not been 
able to find him, but a message had just been 
sent up to the Hall, from Mr. Rigby’s, the 
bailiffs, to say that Bert was missing, and 
that they thought there was some mischief 
going on in Giles Trewborough’s fruit 
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garden, and the groom was just going there 
see.” 

e Mr, Yearsley instantly mounted the horse 
himself and rode off at full speed. On his 
way he passed some of Trewborough’s men 
who called out warnings to him to avoid the 
gap, as it was stopped up, but he only caught 
the word “ gap,” and rode straight towards 
the place where there had so long been an 
opening, scattering the group of frightened 
boys on his way, who fled each to his own 
home. The horse, urged to full speed, first 
reared up to its full height at the sudden 
sight of the hurdles, and then shied violently, 
dashing its rider against the projecting corner 
of the wall, and Mr. Yearsley fell lifeless to 
the ground. 

The poor little bruised and broken body 
of Lordie was carried up to the Hall by Giles’s 
trembling men, and the life which seemed 
nearly extinct flickered up again for a week 
or two with the care and devotion that were 
lavished upon it. Night had turned into 
early dawn when the body of Mr. Yearsley 
was discovered by Giles Trewborough’s wife, 
who, though fearing for her very life, went 
and told her husband what had happened ; 
and he himself, nearly as white and rigid as 
the body he bore, carried it up to the Hall 
with the help of one of his men. 

But we must go back a little. Before 
things had reached this terrible pass, Jack 
was longing no more to be one of the actors 
in the scene. His thoughts were otherwise 
occupied. 

He sat in his place by the fire where 
we saw him last, silent and rebellious, for 
an hour or more, till at last he could stand 
it no longer, and rose quietly to leave the 
cottage. As he passed the stairs Lizzie’s 
voice once again arrested him. 

“ Jack, are you going ?” 

“Yes, I am,” Jack answered savagely. 
“Are you waiting there still, to keep me 
back?” 

“No,” said Lizzie ; “ but I can’t go up.” 

‘Why not?” asked Jack quickly. 

“T can’t; I’ve no strength,” was Lizzie’s 
only answer, She was sitting on the stairs 
with her head resting on her arms on the step 
above. 

“Liz,” said Jack, in a frightened voice, but 
with the old loving tone in it again, “ Lizzie, 
are you ill?” and he put his arms round her 
and carried her gently up-stairs, and placed 
her on the edge of her bed. Lizzie put her 
arms round his neck and her head on his 
shoulder and sobbed. 

“T don’t think I’m ill, Jack, but I’ve no 





strength,” she answered. ‘You won't go, 
will you? I’m afraid to be left now. Inever 
was afraid before.” 

“No, Liz, I won’t go,” said Jack sooth- 
ingly. “I don’t want to, not a bit, if you 
really want me, Liz; but why do you shake 
so, Lizzie?” he asked presently. ‘ You must 
be ill.” 

**T don’t know, nor I don’t mind now, if 
you'll stay,” was Lizzie’s only answer, as she 
clasped her arms. more tightly round his 
neck. 

In a little time she lay down on her bed, 
but without taking off her clothes—that was 
more than she was equal to, and Jack threw 
a shawl over her. It was a strange night, 
Jack thought, as he sat by the window in 
Lizzie’s room, watching the moonbeams as 
they shimmered on the little waves that lapped 
the shore; a strange night, and one never 
to be forgotten afterwards, when he knew of 
the stormy and terrible scenes that were being 
enacted at the Hall and at the farm, and con- 
trasted them with the peace and love of that 
room where he sat. 

* Jack, do go to bed, dear,” said Lizzie 
after awhile, “ you'll be so tired.” 

“ Not I, Liz,” said Jack, “not half so tired 
as if I had been out with Ben and the other 
lads.” 

“ Yes, a deal tireder,” said Lizzie faintly. 
“‘T know what watching is.” 

“ Yes,” said Jack, “ and that’s what’s done 
it. You’ve had too much of it, Lizzie ; and 
here have I been as sulky and cross at you 
for being so quiet, and all along I should 
have been taking care of you. But, Lizzie, 
you know that I love you better than any- 
thing else,” and he lay down on the bed by 
her side and put his arm over her. 

“ Don’t talk like that, Jack. I can’t bear 
it just now, dear,” she said, as the tears began 
to flow again. “I’m so silly just now, and 
your arm feels heavy, Jack, and I’m so hot. 
Don't think me nasty, dear—you know——” 

“Yes, you silly girl,” said Jack, growing 
into the elder brother in this moment of 
Lizzie’s weakness ; “yes, I know, Liz—now 
I’m not going to say a word more—you know 
all, I think, and always did, and so do I 
about you, so you needn't fret. There, dear,” 
he said, the unusual word of affection nearly 
upsetting Lizzie once more, “take my hand, 
that’s not heavy, and go to sleep. Eh! Liz, 
how girls can cry! I nearly set you off again 
just now by saying ‘dear.’ Well, I won't 
say it again, so go to sleep.” 

“But ‘you must go to bed too,” urged 
Lizzie. 
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“ You do as I bid you for once,” said Jack. 
“ Now, Liz, I’ve made you a hundred pro- 
mises—make me one now.” 

‘What ?” asked Lizzie. 

“Todo asI bid you till you're well again.” 

“No, I can't,” cried Lizzie; “that’s too 
big a promise. Who knows when I shall be 
well again?” 

“TI know you will soon,” said Jack, confi- 
dently—more confidently than he felt, poor 
boy—“ but now, Liz, this is reasonable: do 
as I bid you till you’ve seen the doctor.” 

“Yes, I’ll promise that,” said Lizzie, with 
a sigh of relief. 

“ Well, then,” said Jack, “ask me for any- 
thing you want to-night, will you ?” 

“Yes,” said Lizzie. “Thank you, Jack, 
dear.” Then there was silence for awhile, 
and then, “Jack, I feel so hungry. Could 
you get me a bit of bread and butter ?” 

“To be sure,” answered Jack, and he 
brought it, beautifully cut, with a little milk 
in a cup. Lizzie smiled, and pressed his 
hand. Her tears had been too near the sur- 
face that day, for her to trust herself with 
words that night, but she was very happy, 
and so was Jack, for the old close feeling had 
come back between them, just when they 
most wanted it, to fill their lives again, out 
of which so much had been taken. 

At last Lizzie fell asleep, and Jack sat by 
the window watching the coming on of dark- 
ness, as the moon set upon the quiet world, 
and then the dawning of light as the first 
rays of the sun touched the waves and cliffs 
with gold. 


“There’s something nice in being a n 
Lizzie,” he said as he set a little tray, with 
tea and toast, on the bed by her side, early 
the next morning. “I’ve seen the moon 
set, and then the most beautiful sunrise you 
can imagine while you were asleep. I do 
like a good sunrise, and I don’t often see one 
—I do love a good sunrise.” 

“Oh, Jack, thank you, dear,” said Lizzie, 
“and I do love you,” and she looked up into 
his face and then kissed the hand that held 
the tray. 

It was two long years before Lizzie was 
quite strong again. 

They sent for the doctor the next day, and 
he told her that she needed rest and cheer. 
fulness, that she was knocked up, nothing 
more, and unfortunately nothing less. 

Jack was perfectly happy in devoting his 
spare time to her, and in making any little 
thing that would add to her comfort, such as 
a rough couch that could be moved up to the 
fire, and a chair made of poles and sacking, 
deliciously cosy to sit in, though, like the 
couch, soimewhat rough of make. The 
neighbour-women, too, in true north-country 
fashion, took the kindest care of her; Ada 
Badland, for one, coming down every night 
to sleep with her, as long as she needed suck 
care. 

Poor Ada had her own troubles all this 
time, for Ben was awaiting his trial just then 
in the county jail, for his assault on Bert 
Rigby, and Bert lay ill in bed, and every day 
of his illness rendered the severity of Ben's 
; sentence more certain, 





(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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IGHER and higher, to heavens rising 
In circuits narrowing with ascent 
And growing soul-abandonment 
That lulls the tremblings of his wing ; 
He poureth from his lofty stairs 
Song-floods, my fancy names—his prayers. 


Higher and higher, now clouds among ; 
Falls to my ear a distant song— 
That tells of joy to.rapture grown, 


Of prayer made praise 


at foot of throne, 


Of worship and of inward sun, 


Of “ gloria in excelsis’ 
E. G. 
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MOUNT CARMEL. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


FIRST 


Beene is no spot on the surface of the 
globe to which such well-attested tra- 
ditions of sanctity attach, as those with which 
Mount Carmel has been invested from the 
earliest times, and which, through various 
forms of truth and superstition, cling to it to 
this day. It was a sacred mountain long 
before the conquest of Canaan by the 
Israelites, and the mystic fires which lit up 
the promontory on which the Carmelite 
monastery now stands, gleamed upon they 
hosts of Thotmes, the Egyptian monarch, 
when he invaded Phoenicia; as they doubt- 
less did at a later date upon the army of 
Joshua, when, as we read in the Bible, he 
conquered “the King of Jokneam of Car- 
mel.” Known to the Arabs as “the moun- 
tain of the thousand caves,” it may possibly 
be owing to the fact that its calcareous 
formation furnished innumerable natural re- 
treats to hermits and anchorites, who may 
have dwelt here from the most remote an- 
tiquity, that it first acquired this character for 
sanctity. Be that as it may, the associations 
with which it is invested now are inseparably 
connected with the Biblical record, and es- 
pecially with the history of Elijah and his 
servant. The spots still held in highest vene- 
ration are situated at the two extremities of 
the mountain, and are fourteen miles apart ; 
but the whole mountain is thirty-fiveaniles in 
circumference, and consists of a main ridge 
or| backbone, from which gorges and valleys 
branch off, with minor cross ranges and 
elevated plateaus, the whole forming a high- 
lagd region triangular in shape, of which the 
highest point has an elevation of one thou- 
sabd eight hundred fget above the sea level. 
As the pict ue beguties and inte- 
resting antiq) n remains, of ‘this moun- 
tain district are but little-known to the,ordi- 
nary tourist, and.as I have had opportunities 
of thoroughly exploring it, it may beinterest- 
ing to examine it in detail, which can best 
be, accomplished by making a complete; cir- 
cuit of the mountain, striking into its wild 
and romantic recesses as occasionjmay re- 
quire, ~ If we take as our point of departure 
the monastery of Mount Carmel, which 
stands on a projecting promontory at a 
height of five hundred feet above the sea, 
and is built over the cave which is reputed to 
have been the retreat of the prophet, and 
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cipitous hillside to the sea-shore, we reach 
almost at its base a ruined building, in the 
| courtyard of which stands a palm-tree, and 
| which has been erected to guard the vast 
cave where Elijah is supposed to have taught, 
and which is called “ The School of the Pro. 
phets.” While the Christians have exclusive 
possession of the cave at the top, this lower 
one has always been religiously clung to by 
the Moslems,.and-is:the scene of pilgrimages 
on various. occasions by Moslems, Jews, and 
ruses, all of whom celebrate observances 
here, thé Moslems and Druses especially 
paying votive visits, when they pass the night 
in festivity and dancing, usually sacrificing 
Lgoats, and occasionally having processions, 
very,picturesque to witness by the light of 
their camp fires. Even Bedouins from be- 
yond Jordan come here occasionally to per- 
form vows, the men on their wild steeds, and 
the women, completely concealed from public 
gaze, swaying to and fro on the backs of 
camels, The cave which js the scene of these 
nocturnal ceremonies is about forty feet long 
by twenty-four in width ; its sides are covered 
with inscriptions in Greek and Hebrew, some 
of very old date; andyin the immediate 
vicinity are rock-hewn cisterns, and steps 
carved out of the solidiystone leading to 
smaller caves. Half a mile to the south of this, 
on the edge of a flat ledge of rock which pro- 
jects out into the sea, a tumulus or mound, 
which marks probably the site of the ancient 
Roman city of Sycaminum ; here may yet be 
found numerous fragments of carved marble, 
pedestals, capitals, and» prostrate granite 
columns ; and on a spur of the range behind, 
about a hundred feet higher, there is a small 
plateau on which ate‘similar remains, indi- 
cating that it formed what waspparently an 
upper towh, approached by flights of steps 
cut in the rock, traces*of, which still remain. 
Here, too, are numerous rock-eut caves, some 
containing /ocu/i ; others. probably were lived 
in by hermits ; while tradition has it that 
some were used as.sentry boxes by the Cru- 
saders, who could. here conveniently guard 
the narrow pass which leads to -the plain of 
Sharon. Many copper coins of the date of 
Constantine have been found here. 
Following the “base of the range for about 
two miles, we suddenly come upon a romantic 
gorge which cuts into the mountain. If we 





take the path which winds down the pre- 


ascend this, we skirt a garden of figs and 
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megranates wedged in between the steep 
rocky sides, which is irrigated by a copious 
spring, that, issuing from a fissure in the 
limestone, fills a reservoir about eight feet 
square and six deep, hewn out of the rock. 
This spring is called Ain Siah, and the gorge 
is celebrated because here was erected, at 
the time of the first Crusade, the first Car- 
melite monastery. Until then the mountain 
bad remained, from the days of Elijah, the 
retreat of holy men. According to Carmelite 
tradition the prophet Elijah saw in the cloud 
“no bigger than a man’s hand,” the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception; and I have 
an engraving which represents the Virgin ap- 
pearing in the cloud, as witnessed by the 
prophet. The successors of the prophet, 
before the birth of Christ, were said to have 
been familiar with this mystery ; and its re- 
velation having been first made on Carmel, 
the anchorites who inhabited the mountain 
are supposed to have liyed in constant anti- 
cipation of the miraculous occurrence. Ac- 
cording to the tradition, which is firmly be- 
lieved in by the Carmelite monks, ten days 
after the ascension of our Lord St. Peter 
preached the gospel to a large number of 
persons assembled at Jerusalem, among whom 
were some of the hermits of Carmel, who 
immediately accepting it as the fulfilment of 
the long-desired event, returned to their 
mountain, and enlarged the building which 
had already been erected there in memory of 
Elijah, dedicating it to the Virgin Mary. But 
it was not till the fourth century that the 
Empress Helena built a church, in which this 
chapel is said to have been included. Still 
the ascetics who worshipped here lived in the 
caves, and continued to do so until the end of 


the twelfth century, when the first monastery | 





of the Martyrs,” from the fact that, in the 
year A.D. 1238, the monastery was attacked 
by the Saracens, and all the monks, at that 
time very numerous, were massacred. Their 
bodies were thrown into the lower cistern. 
For the following five hundred years the Car- 
melites were again compelled to take refuge 
in the caves, at least such of them as clung 
to the mountain, for the present building, 
situated three miles from the scene of this 
tragedy, is of recent date. About four hun- 
dred feet above the fountain of Elijah is a 
plateau called the “Garden of Elijah,” or 
“The Field of Melons.” It is strewn with 
geodes, of which I found several curious 
specimens, some of them in the shape of 
melons, a circumstance which has given rise 
to the legend that the prophet, walking one 
day in this fruitful garden, asked the pro- 
prietor to give him some; on which the pro- 
prietor, loath to part with his fruit, replied, 
“They are not fruit, but stones.” “Then 
stones let them remain,” exclaimed the pro- 
phet, upon which they were instantly petrified. 

Leaving this most romantic gorge, which, 
with its fruitful gardens, its overhanging 
rocks, its gushing fountains, its spacious 
caverns, its massive, crumbling ruins, its 
tragic associations, and its wealth of petrifac- 
tions, is one of the most picturesque and in- 
teresting spots in Carmel, though unknown 
to the tourist, and following the foot-hills for 
another half-mile, we reach the ruins of Keir 
es Samir, where the stones of great size which 
formed the foundations of the ancient build- 
ings still mark their site, and indicate an 
antiquity greater probably than the period 
of Roman occupation, though it is possibly 
identical with Calamon, a place where a 
Roman cohort was stationed, noted in the 


was erected, the remains of which still exist. | Jerusalem itinerary as being three miles from 


They consist of a massive wall, which ex- 
tends almost across the gorge, and behind 
which are the walls of a roofless chamber, 
and several cells, which have been hewn from 
the rock. The channels still remain by 
which the garden was irrigated. To approach 
it we have to make a steep ascent between 


| 


walls of limestone, from the sides of which | 


crop out strata of petrified twigs of some | 


antediluvian forest. On the left is a huge 
cave, containing stalls for fourteen horses, 


possibly used in crusading times; and from | 
| contains a thousand or more inhabitants, all 


the rock opposite gushes out another spring 
of cold, clear water, known as the fountain of 
Elijah. It, too, flows into a cistern hewn for 
it, and, shaded by wide-spreading old fig-trees, 
forms to this day a most charming retreat. 


Sycaminum, and hence it is supposed to be 
the Castra mentioned in the Talmud, near 
Heppa (Haifa), a place inhabited by Minin 
or heretics, and Samaritans. 

As we skirt the hills the plain widens, and 
is now more than a mile broad, richly culti- 
vated, some of the land belonging to the Ger- 
man colony at Haifa. In lessthan an hour we 
enter the extensive olive groves of Tireh, and 
find ourselves the guests of the sheikh of a 
village which has a character unrivalled in the 
country for turbulence and dishonesty ; it 


Moslems, and the terror of their neighbours, 
most of whose lands they have by force ap- 
propriated ; latterly, however, owing to the 
increasing population and civilisation of Haifa, 


The whole valley is called “The Valley | their predatory propensities are being some- 
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what curbed. Here are the ruins of an old 
Benedictine monastery of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, still in fair preservation. If we strike 
into the heart of the mountain by the rugged 
valley at the mouth of which Tireh is situated, 
we shall be amply repaid for the roughness 
of the road by the romantic scenery through 
which it leads us; the castellated cliffs are 
perforated with caverns, and we climb for an 
hour through one of the wildest gorges 
imaginable, until we unexpectedly strike a 
pink fringe of flowering oleanders, which in- 
dicate the presence of water, and consequently 
the existence of an unusually copious spring 
above. The stream itself has dwindled away, 
so far from its source, to a mere trickle, but 
there is a ruined mill with a broken aqueduct 
consisting of small masonry with two pointed 
arches, and we observe upon alargestone which 
is built into it a Maltese cross with a raised 
border. The position of this old mill is in 
the highest degree picturesque. We seem 
surrounded on all sides by precipices, which 
approach so closely that there is scarcely room 
for the rivulet with its margin of oleanders to 
pass between them. Looking up, we per- 


ceive, 600 feet overhead, piles of stone ruins, 
to which, by rock-cut steps, we clamber, and 
find that the walls with their arched doorways 
are still standing to a height of several feet, 


while there are stone lintels seven or eight feet 
long, fragments of columns, and other indica- 
tions of a bygone architecture. Strewn about 
in the immediate neighbourhood are several 
handsome rock-cut tombs containing Joculi 
and bottle-shaped cisterns. This village was 
only abandoned by the Druses about thirty 
years ago, and their fine old wide-spreading 
fig and pomegranate trees still remain, but the 
stones of which it was composed bear all the 
marks of extreme antiquity, and its favourable 
position has probably secured its occupation 
from the most ancient time. The natives 
told me that a Christian church once stood 
here, and it is not unlikely the site of the 
Byzantine monastery which we know at one 
time to have existed in some part of Carmel. 
In one of the handsomest rock-cut tombs I 
have seen in the mountains, distant about 
two miles from this spot, I found a Greek 
inscription, which was too much defaced, 
however, for me to read, but which would 
give colour to this hypothesis. The present 
name of this most beautiful spot is Shellaleh, 
and it is celebrated throughout Carmel, be- 
cause the spring just above it is the most 
copious in the mountain, and the only one 
capable for some months of the year of turn- 
ing a mill, though it is many years since it 





was put to any such use. The valley opens 
up just beyond, and there is a fine stretch of 
arable land, but no settlers can be found 
hardy enough to establish themselves here 
and brave their proximity to the lawless po. 
pulation of Tireh. If, instead of going back 
to that disreputable village, we cross a high 
dividing ridge, we come upon another bean. . 
tiful valley, in which, at a height of 1,200 
feet above the sea, is situated the Drusge vik 
lage of Dahlieh, a charming spot command. 
ing a lovely view over the Mediterranean, five 
miles distant, with the promontory projecting 
into it on which is situated the ruin of Athlit, 
This is one of the only two Druse villages 
now remaining out of eight, which formerly 
furnished the population of the mountain, 

There were once about four thousand 
Druses in Carmel, settled here some two 
hundred and fifty years ago by the famous 
warrior Fakreddin, who extended his con- 
quest south to this point, and who planted 
some of his people here; but under the 
Egyptian rule they commenced to migrate, 
and have continued to do so under the pre- 
sent régime, finding that the protection which 
is accorded to the Christian population by 
the various powers of Europe is denied them, 
while they are unable to defend themselves 
against their Moslem neighbours, and are 
subject to all the exactions and oppression 
of the Turkish Government without hope of 
relief. Perhaps their misfortunes render them 
amiable, for they are certainly a more agree- 
able people to live amongst than either Chris- 
tians or Moslems. The united population of 
Dahlieh and Esfia, the other Druse village, is 
now about eight hundred. Dahlieh is sur- 
rounded by gardens and orchards of fig and 
other fruit-bearing trees, and vineyards, and is 
especially favoured in point of climate. There 
are two sheikhs, one who is the spiritual head 
of the community, and one the temporal. 
Although so distant from the rest of the 
Druse nation who inhabit the mountains of 
the Lebanon and the Jebel Druge, to the 
east of the Hauran, they are nevertheless in 
constant relations with them ; and last year, 
when I spent two months at the Druse village 
of Esfia, I had many opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted with sheikhs of distant vik 
lages, who come on annual visits to their 
brothers of Carmel. 

Returning to the base of the mountain by 
the valley, at the head of which Dahlieh is 
situated, we pass an interesting ruin called 
Muon Esh Shukf, where a solitary palm rears 
its tuft conspicuously in the centre of the 
valley, towering above the grove of figs and 
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omegranates, which grow amid the crumbling 
walls of ancient massive masonry. Here, 
too, is an abundant spring, from whence 
flows a fertilising stream, rendering this part 
of the valley unusually rich-ooking and at- 
tractive. It is a gentle slope of about three 
miles from here to the plain, crossing which 
we reach in another mile and a half the pic- 
turesque old ruin of Athlit. We approach 
it through a singular cleft in a low ridge of 
limestone, on the summit of which was situ- 
ated the crusading fortress of El Dustrey. 
The extensive stables were hewn out of the 
living rock, which here bears testimony in all 
directions to the skill and perseverance of 
these ancient warriors, especially where ques- 
tions of defence were concerned. The pas- 
sage through the rocks, which is just wide 
enough to admit a waggon, was evidently 
barred in old times by gateways, the sockets 
for which are still to. be seen in the rock on 
both sides. The limestone which forms the 
roadway through this narrow passage is deeply 
indented with the ruts of ancient chariot- 
wheels ; it was called formerly ‘‘ Petra Incisa,” 
is about a hundred yards long, and opens on 
to a sandy spit, at the rocky extremity of 
which the fortress is situated. 

Formerly called Castellum Peregrinorum, 
Athlit was built by the Crusaders in the 
year 1218 a.D., but there can be no doubt 
that a castle existed here prior to that 
time; and there is a tradition among the 
Jews that it is identical with Bether men- 
tioned in the Talmud, and celebrated as 
the burial-place of Barchoba, whose success- 
ful revolution against the Romans in the 
second century after Christ, is an episode 
of Jewish history which, considering its in- 
terest and the importance which must have 
attached to it at the time, has scarcely received 
the attention it merits at the hands of histo- 
rians, It is sad to think, as we wander over 
these extensive ruins, that fifty years ago 
Athlit still existed, an almost perfect specimen 
of a crusading castle. It is only during the 
last half century that the work of demolition 
has been especially active, and the walls have 
been used as a quarry with which to restore 
the fortifications of Acre, and repair other 
towns upon the coast, but they are still the 
finest crusading remains in Palestine. The 





fortress stands on a promontory with one 
shallow bay to the south, and a second pro- 
tected by a reef of rocks on the north. An 
outer line of fortification is formed by a long | 
wall running north and south, and bya second | 
running west to the sea, from the tower at 
the south-east corner. Along the eastern 


| 


wall outside are the remains of the fosse, 
once filled from the sea. It is related that 
two oxen could scarcely drag one of the 
stones used by the Templars for building 
these walls in a cart. 

Immediately to the right of the old gate- 
way by which we enter, and which is now 
closed at night by the few natives inha- 
biting the ruins, by a heavy wooden door 
studded with nails, is a massive fragment 
of wall, which, towering to a height of 
about 120 feet above the sea, is a con- 
spicuous land-mark; it is itself 80 feet in 
height, 16 feet thick, and 35 paces long. On 
the inside are three ribbed pointed arches 
supported on corbels, representing on the left 
a bearded head, on the right a head shaven, 
with curling hair; in the centre a cantalever, 
with three lilies in low relief. But the most 
remarkable feature of Athlit is its enormous 
vaults. The principal ones are six in number, 
running round a rectangle measuring about 
500 feet by 300. In fact the old town must 
have been built almost entirely over vaults. 
The operation of exploring these was so hot 
and disagreeable, and my appliances for illu- 
minating them so limited, that it was difficult 
to realise their great extent ; but according 
to the researches of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund they are from 50 to 300 feet in length, 
from 30 to 50 broad, and about 30 feet high. 
The most perfect is that facing the sea to the 
westward, which is well lighted by three 
arched windows. It seems to have been a 
hall or refectory, as the carving on the roof 
is far more elaborate than in the other vaults, 
which may have been used as stables or 
magazines for stores. Scarcely anything re- 
mains of the church, which was almost perfect 
fifty years ago; but the earthquake of 1837 
began the work of destruction which has since 
been so ruthlessly carried on. 

Athlit was evidently the centre from which 
an extensive tract of country was go- 
verned by the Crusaders, and it was a 
spot they clung to till the last; not until 
Acre had fallen, and they had lost their 
foothold of every inch of the coast north 
and south, did the last Crusader evacuate 
this fastness, and abandon it for the cen- 
turies to come to the Saracen. This event 
took place in 1291 a.p. About two hun- 
dred squalid fellahin now inhabit the ruins, 
their mud hovels, into which, here and 
there, a fragment of marble is built, forming 
a singular contrast with the massive masonry 
by which they are surrounded, and with one 
or two noble columns which still remain to 
attest its former greatness. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ O, what can little hands do?” 
Lesson: Luke ii. 40—52. 


TOW I want you to see Jesus while 
the night is still upon the town of 
Nazareth, and Joseph is summoning Him to 
rise from His bed and get ready fora journey 
on which He is to start in an hour, Already 
there is a lively buzz of voices all over the 
little town; for a large proportion of the 
people in it are going on the journey too. 
Men and women are already busy packing 
within, Boys and girls are beginning to 
crowd the doorways and streets and to get 
into everybody’s way, to see the procession 
which is forming all along the street in the 
light of the setting moon and the dim flicker- 
ing lamps which are flitting about every- 
where. 

It is a curious procession. Donkeys with 
lively riders upon them, and green branches 
of trees in. the frontlets of their bridles; bag- 
gage oxen made gay with wreaths upon their 
horns ; camels with bells round their throat, 
fringe on their nose, and tassels from their 
chin, with their big humps packed and piled 
up with pots, pans, bedding, camp-poles, 
tent cloths, bundles of eatables, pig-shaped 
waterskins, and all manner of necessaries for 
the out-door life of a crowd. Bent and aged 
folks are being carefully handed up on to the 
very top of these piles on the camels, or 
lifted on to the asses amid shoutings and 
laughter and grumblings and clashing cymbals 
and thrums of the timbrels, which some are 
carrying with them to while the marches on 
the way, and in the evenings when a march 
is done, to make the young and joyous dance 
while the old people look on and are glad. 
For Nazareth, at least as many of the men 
as can be spared, is going to Jerusalem to a 
national festival. 

Joseph is going and Jesus s going, and 
though the law of the land does not require 
women to go, Mary is going too. She has 
special reasons for wanting to go, and her 
husband is humouring her. For it is to be 
her son’s first communion (to use the language 
of the nearest Christian idea). She is quite 
in her husband’s power to disappoint and 
grieve ; but he is a just and tender man and 
greatly respects his wife ; so the mother is to 
have her way. 

Mary seems to have had a peculiar charm 





to Joseph. When he went all the wayto 
Bethlehem to be taxed, she went with him, 
Now he is going up to the feast, she too jg 
going. When they have missed their child, 
we see them seeking Him together. ‘He 
seems to have deeply loved her. 

But Jesus, too, is not: yet required to go 
by the law, He is going a year too soon, 
And I can shut my ears and fancy ‘that 
among the buzz of voices I hear filling theair 
are sounds of boys just as old as Jesus, 
asking why they cannot go. Jesus is going, 
They are as big as He is. Their fathers 
might let them go. For it was really worth: 
while the boys trying to go. It was to see 
what they had dreamed of as the greatest 
and grandest city in all the world ; and besides 
all this, there would be a perpetual pionic 
for three long weeks. And I fancy I hear 
sounds of sharp answers and slaps of boys 
that will not be said, and sobbing and crying, 
while the weepers are rubbing their eyes with 
their knuckles till they are quite red and 
swollen and sore. 

Jesus is going, I fancy, because it is His 
mother’s wish, and for reasons which, though 
she keeps in her heart, as she does so many 
other things, I think are not far to find. She 
is taking Him because He has a cousin whose 
name is John, and at this feast will be that 
cousin’s first communion. John is her 
dearest friend’s eldest son, the friend on 
whom she leaned in her great agony of mind 
at the promise of Jesus’ birth. That friend 
too, herself, will doubtless be there with: her 
boy. So Mary naturally longs for mothers 
and boys to be there together: Jesusiand 
John ; herself and Elizabeth. ett 

And as for the boys. The idea of their 
possible friendship would be delightful to her, 
and when could it so well begin as at the 
first festival of their faith ? 

Zacharias would be sure to be there ; for 
he was a priest and had duties at the Temple 
then. John would be sure to be there; for 
his legal time had come :—he was thirteen 
years old. Elizabeth would therefore be sure 
to be there. 

The dawn is breaking, and with demon- 
strations of affection and commotion of last 
words and little commissions to Mary from, 
neighbours’ girls for things for approaching 
weddings, and promises of Jesus to the little 
folks at home to bring them something from 
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the Jerusalem bazaars, and farewells from | what it was. He is walking in the fields, ona 
everybody, and waving hands and huzzahs, | bright spring day, in company with God and 
the Nazareth procession moves off on its way | man, going a sight-seeing. 
towards the valley of the Jordan and Jeru- | 
salem. 
And young folks can imagine, better than | 
any man of my years, with what feelings a | : 
twelve-year old boy would set off on his| As the party goes it grows. It fallsin with 
first great journey. What exultation would | companies from Cana, from Capernaum, from 
be in Him as He began to cross those plains | Tiberias, until there is quite a small Galilee 
and fancied what there might be over those | in procession across Judea, with horses, mules, 
distant mountains. His young feelings would | asses, camels, oxen, and baggage,’ all gay 
be all the more glowing because He had been | as a holiday crowd, moving along in a cheer- 
living in such a quiet out-of-the-world place | ful cloud of murmur of good-tempered ‘chat 
as Nazareth. He knew every turn of its | of friend with friend: in sight and sound, a 
stréets and all the roads and paths of the | kind of beautiful big moving blossom tree all 
country round as far perhaps as Cana, six | full of bees. 
miles away, where some relatives lived, just | And they are doing what their fathers have 
as any ordinary English village boy of a| done before them; they are treading the 
like age knows the fields and roads round | same grassy ways and joining in the same 
his native place. And now, he is starting the | touching plaintive songs, and are seeking the 
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SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “‘ God is in heaven, can He hear ?” 
Lesson :ePsalm cxxxiii. 


journey to the great London of his land. 
How happy he is, only a country child, of 
simplest loves, and poor, can best understand. 
He is going to see the centre and capital of 
the world. 

And as for the way to it, the happiest of 
His young marching comrades cannot find it 
a thousandth part as nice as Jesus finds it, 
for it is only the meek who inherit the earth. 
To His kindly heart the breaking morning 
discloses the heavenliest beauties of spring :— 
dewy vineyards in fresh leaf; orange-trees 
in blossom ; fields bright with young uneared 
corn ; green boundless seas of grass, gently 
rippling in the wind, dotted here and there 
with white farmsteads for canvased ships, all 
the’ hills behind running down with greenery 
of olive, and myrtle, and fig, while feathery 
plumes of palms stand up against the deep 
blue heaven. And in it all He alone feels 
the sweet fulness of goodness, and heaven, 

_and God it contains. He hearsin alla music 
which others did not hear. He is full of joy. 

As the procession moves along the grassy 
way, singers and players on instruments, going 


before and following behind, strike up one | 


of their marching songs, the whole body of 


people falling in, and among these I fancy | 


His voice, though perhaps not the sweetest, 
was at least gladdest and freest of all ; for 
the Psalms are of praise to God, whom 
He above all deeply loves. His nimble feet 
indeed walk with God as really as with 
Joseph, and as closely as when, wearying a 
little, He thrusts His own into Joseph’s hand 
for alittle help along. His joy is the natural 
spontaneous joy of a boy doing what all boys 
would love to do, did they but once know 


| same city. 
| At mid-day they halt for awhile. The 
| sas lie about and stretch themselves in 
'the shade of some grove of palms or syca- 
mores, and fig-trees, which make a green roof 
| over their heads, enjoying both cool and rest, 
| while the animals stand nibbling at patches 
| of grass with their harness and burdens on. 
Before the sun is down, the procession 
reaches some familiar camping spot, and 
stops for the night. Then follows a merry 
| scene: bustle, and confused and sparkling stir. 
| Riders on asses dismount; camels cower 
| down upon the ground; people who have 
| been perched up on their humps all day are 
| gently lifted down. Poles are unstrapped, 
| bundles unpacked, and tents stretched out. 
| One can fancy the thankful animals shaking 
| themselves from their harness, led to their 
| tether-stakes for the night. Young folks rush 
| off with pitchers to the river for water for the 
| soup, or to the trees around to pick up dry 
sticks to kindle the fire to boil the pot and 
| bake the cake, while the men set up the tent 
poles, and stretch the tent cloths over them, 
and unroll the mats for the beds, and the 
| women mix the cakes and make steaming 
bowls of pottage. 

Then the moon comes up, and the meal is 
over, and old acquaintances seek one another 
out and saunter off together. Joseph and 
Mary leave their little tent and cooking pots 
just as they are, for all is safe, and make their 
'way towards the Capernaum company to 

find Salome, and Zebedee, and Jona, their 
favourites among the fisher-folks who supply 
their market at Nazareth with fish. And they 
see their bright and hearty boys, now just in 
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their teens, and ask after little folks at home, 
while the fathers sit and gossip over the 
affairs of the country: the new tax, the last 
rebellion, the new lot of rebels who have got 
possession of the Robbers’ Cave at Gennesa- 
reth, or whatever else happens to be the 
topic of the day to the labouring men of 
Galilee. 

“ This is my son,” Mary would say, as she 
put her hand on her boy’s shoulder, and 
looked as proud and happy mothers only 
can look, first into the face of her boy and 
then into the face of Salome. 

“Tam glad to see him,” I fancy her saying, 
“T have heard about him from Zebedee. I 
dare say you will be tired,” she continued, 
turning the kindest of women’s eyes on Jesus, 
“and you will be glad to get to bed. It is 
to be hoped the camp will settle down soon 
so that tired folks may have a good night’s 
rest.” : 

Then I can imagine the five boys saunter 
off on the river-side, perhaps bathe in it; 
or listen to the nightingale in the trees, 
or peer into the bushes weighed down with 
thousands of nests of eggs, and sitting birds 
and young; or ramble up and down all 
through the camp, standing to talk over the 
points of a specially fine mule as it grazes, or 
to pity some skin-and-bone ox, or do some 


other of the thousand and one things which 
are thoroughly boyish and right; and they 
learn each others’ names. 

So I like to think that at this feast (or at 
one of these early feasts in the life of Jesus, 
it matters little which), He first met with 
James, and John, and Peter, and Andrew, all 


mere unsophisticated boys. Their acquaint- 
ance I picture to myself as beginning as na- 
tural boy’s acquaintance always begins: with 
a kind of speechless reverence and half-shy 
exchange of looks which quickly lure smiles, 
then words, then a quiet sidling up to one 
another, then linked arms, then a turn away 
for a stroll. So I fancy began those years of 
friendship which nothing could break, and 
which has become known throughout all the 
world, 

At length, by the light of the moon, 
refreshed by their chat, the boys pick their 
way across tent cords, by piles of packages 
and resting beasts to their own quarters, and 
to bed. And weariness becomes master; the 
camp quietens. Some lie down under canvas, 
some stretch on their mats in their tent door, 
others choose the drooping branches of a tree 
for their canopy. Before midnight the quiet 
stars in the clear sky above look down on 
the human crowd upon the grass there, as 





quiet as themselves. And there sleeps one 
among them whom they know not: the 
Son of God. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Little drops of water.” 
esson: Psalm cxxii. 


They had been walking and riding and 
resting, resting and riding and walking, till 
the fourth day was closing, when a bend in 
the Hill of Olives showed Jerusalem, with 
its vast concourse of walls and houses and 
Temple, all white in the sun, with its green 
sloping mountains all round. Then for the 
first time Jesus saw it. 

I like to picture to myself this little Naza- 
reth group, halting for a moment as the city 
comes in view: the rustic carpenter in his 
Sabbath suit ; his simple wife in her sprucest 
attire, seated on the ass, which for once 
bears a little festive decoration at his head, 
made by his mistress’s own hands; and 
Jesus, He too in his best things, standing at 
Joseph’s side. In the faces of Joseph and 
Mary I fancy I can see that believing look 
with which simple people always regard great 
seats of learning and their “ house of God.” 
But I can see in the face of Jesus something 
far lovelier. He is looking as a pure, con- 
tented love of God in the days of its child- 
hood alone can look. 

In that same company are probably other 
Nazareth children, also looking their first 
look on the place which has been sung and 
praised in almost every ballad of their streets, 
every psalm of their church. The boy of an 
English village never looked his first look 
upon London with anything like the awe 
and wonder with which a Nazareth boy 
would look on Jerusalem. Before he could 
understand what Jerusalem meant, he had 
heard its name blended with the name of 
God. His nurse crooned it over his very 
cradle. He grew up to think of it as the 
dwelling-place of God, the palace of God’s 
empire. He was taught that God loved it 
and desired it; and that religion was to love 
it and desire it too. Wherever his grown-up 
lot might be cast—away in Europe or Asia 
or Africa—he would turn towards it to pray, 
and travel to it “to appear before God.” It 
was the one house of prayer in the midst of 
the nations. London could never be so 
glorious to the most enthusiastic English 
child as was this metropolitan city of Israel 
to the youthful Nazarenes. 

But I don’t want you to think of Jesus as 
gazing on the place with the eyes of Nazareth 
boys, sons of devout shepherds and weavers 
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and blacksmiths, who have got their ideas of 
God from Jewish books and parents’ tales 
and nurses’ ditties. Mere Jewish ideas were 
in them. They were very good ideas, but all 
the same they were very ignorant and very 
narrow, and if ever those boys are to enter 
into the kingdom of God they will have to 
throw many of them away, and get very 
different ones. A Son of God can never see 


things as they are seeing them. He owes | 


none of His thoughts of God to sacred 
books and human tongues. They are Jorn in 
Him. God ts in him. His character is God’s. 
Others heard about God, Jesus knows Him. 
And now I see Him looking upon the white 
marble temple, there, throned upon the eternal 
hills, crowned with its golden roof, bosomed 
in the blue of heaven. As they look, other 
boys may remember all they have learnt by 
heart of the sanctity of this “ city of their 
God.” But Jesus remembers nothing; He 
knows that it is a house to which men go to 
pray. His knowledge of the place will come, 
as His stature, by ving. His opinion of it 
He will pronounce when it wells up in Him. 
All His ideas of men and things come out 
of Himself, as flowers come out of their 
roots. Now, He looks the generous, hope- 


ful look of a healthy boy, full of deep love of | ) ; 
| and did not find Him. 


Godand man. Thatis sazdto be His Father’s 


house ; and there is the city, which lies under 
its very eaves. 

You will better understand me if you try 
to fancy that you are in a strange, foreign 
land, and told that there, at the foot of the 
hill, in that house is your father, whom 
you have not seen in any house since you 


came. And fancy the person who tells you 
he is there offers to guide you to the very 
room. Both of you believe that he is 
there, and both have the contented expres- 
sion of people who believe what does them 
good to believe. And how beautiful that 
house looks to you! It may be only a 
wooden hut; but your heart works wonders 
on it, and you go your happy way. You 
both enter the room. But suddenly your 
face is sorrowful and confused. There is 
somebody there, and it may be somebody’s 
father, but it is not yours. The face is wrong, 
the eyes are wrong, the look is wrong, the 
voice is wrong, everything is wrong ; there is 
a mistake. Something born in you says, 
“That is not my father,” 

So will it be when this child of God comes 
to see what god is worshipped in the Temple. 
God is a spirit; and the spirit of its god He 
will find to be all wrong :—His righteousness, 
— ; his loves, wrong; his ways, wrong. 

“a nerf 





The whole spirit of the place He wili feel to 
be wretchedly, wickedly wrong. 

Jesus is now at the top of the hill. His 
guides are taking Him to the house where 
His Father is studied, and men come near 
Him and leara the glorious knowledge of 
what He is. Sotheysay. And to this boy’s 
heart that is the grandest, most glorious 
knowledge in all the world. That Temple 
there might have been a mere shed, or no sort 
of building at all, only like Jacob’s temple, a 
hallowed spot upon the green fields, beneath 
the great domed sky. The thing that pleases 
Jesus is that there men find God; which 
will do them good, like health. The build- 
ings spread themselves before Him, all fair in 
form, lovely in situation ; but the glory of them 
is in His own heart. His boyish passion 
for God rests upon them, and, like the boy 
we have just fancied in a foreign land look- 
ing on a dwelling said to be the place where 
his father is, Jesus for a while sees the place 
under the illusion of His divine youth, He 
knows the Father, for He is His only son, 
But He does not yet know the Temple. 

He will know it all some day, andthen He 
will paint it for you; not in the fair colours of 
an imaginative Jew, but in the true colours 
of a child who went to see his Father there, 
Then He will paint 
it not as His Father’s house, not even asa 
house at all, but as a cave, a robbers’ cave, 
a den of sanctimonious thieves, Still, whether 
the child grows up to know it or not, should 
He be killed by an accident or live on to the 
end of His life never entering it, He knows 
the Father. The very same life which is in 
God beats, and yearns, and pities, and loves, 
and hopes in His boyish breast. Happily for 
Him, His childhood days are times of igno- 
rance. He has to grow in life’s wisdom as. 
He grows in stature. He does not see yet, as 
He will see afterwards, the hateful business 
of the Priest, and the Teachers devouring 
widows’ houses. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “I love to think that I am young.” 

Lesson: Phil. ii. x11. , 
From the view of the city He turns to 
another view, which breaks upon Him almost 
at the same moment—the brilliant sight of 
the hill which slopes away from His feet 
down to the city gates, all gay with floral 
arcades, and arches, and tents, and booths, 
hung with banners and draperies, moving 
with people of nationalities never seen in 
Nazareth ; and camels and horses, all gay with 
white, and purple, and crimson, and gold, 
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dotted with greenery of myrtle, and olive, and 
palm, like a huge crowded, living flower 
garden; the hum of talk and sounds of 
merchant and cries of water-melon sellers, 
bakers, and busy hawkers of milk, eggs, 
poultry, butter, with water-skins on their backs, 
and trays, and garlands, and pitchers on their 
heads ; and pedlars of trinkets, and serpent- 
charmers, and acrobats, and wandering players 
on instruments, arid all sorts of people who 
can turn a penny with the vast crowd which 
has come up for feast-week. ‘Ten thousand 
voices fill the evening air with happiness. 

It is a beautiful sight for a boy to see, for 
it is not a religious ceremony alone to which 
He has come up. It is also a great national 
fair, so great that Jerusalem cannot contain 
the crowds that come ; they overflow on to 
the mountains round about, and, like the 
streets of the city, the hills are all people, and 
canvas, and banners, and bloom. Everybody 
and thing is at its holiday best. Not to be 
gay now is to forget that Israel came up out 
of Egypt—to be heathen, indeed. 

While we have been stopping talking on 
the hill, the little Galilean party has gone 
slowly down through the noisy crowds of 
men and women who are sitting and standing 
eating their slice of barley cake and drinking 
their evening draught of wine and water. 
Jesus looked at them all, as eyes that love 
have a right to do. We will imagine the 
party is on its way, seeking the quarters 
where Elizabeth lives; for Mary would be 
near her, and doubtless Elizabeth’s husband 
can arrange for them, as he is a priest and 
perhaps has some sort of canon rights. 

They pass over the brook Kedron, where 
is a garden by the roadside. A strange gar- 
den, you would say, to be talked of through 
all the world, with its crooked-trunked olive- 
trees, with their bitter fruit, and olive press, 
and patches of grass and tangled weeds and 
creepers, and old vine clambering along its 
rough irregular wall. Yet so it is; there is 
but one garden which is precious and beauti- 
ful to all the world, and it is this garden by 
Kedron which Jesus is passing to-day. That 
young heart when it has grown to know men 
will lie down here and sweat its blood through 
His tender body, and cry to God in anguish ; 
and that rough-looking enclosure will be- 
come sacred as no garden besides is sacred, 
as no temple even is sacred, and its name 
will live to the last hour of time. 

On they pass through the gate of Da- 
mascus. By the gate the astonished young 
eyes observe the sentinel standing in gala 
helmet and breastplate, and over him, floating 











in the wind fromits staff on the bastion over 
his head, the blazoned standard of the Roman 
Emperor. 

I love to fancy that twelve-year-old boy as 
He goes by that day, He too made as spruce 
as His best things can make Him. His 
mother has washed for Him His little tunic 
with fuller’s soap for the feast, and newly 
broidered His girdle at His waist, and th: 
band round the cap that surmounts His 
open brow, with little devices in fine wools of 
scarlet, and blue, and yellow, all pretty and 
simple enough, and just a little countrified ; 
and to see Him as He glances up at the fac 
of that huge-limbed man in mail, and at the 
banner of Rome which the wind is making 
sound above. Little does that warrior there 
think, as he catches a glance of the not pretty 
but deeply lovely face, that in that boy is 
passing one who will make even their terrible 
names immortal, and that when the proudest 
victories of their great Czesar shall have been 
forgotten, the fact that his soldiers found in 
their hearts to mock Him in His faintness 
and anguish will keep their names in re- 
membrance. 

It is all wonderful till you consider that 
this child’s spirit is the Eternal Spirit, then 
it is all simple. He is very little and gentle, 
as far as stature and bearing go; and, in 
spite of His best things, is evidently poor, as 
regards position and money; but the Spirit 
of the child is the mightiest in all the world, 
for He is the Son of Him who is almighty, 
and who will, at length, conquer and charm 
and renew the world. 

Inside the gate, His young, beautiful eyes 
open wide upon the sights of a city on the 
eve of a national ceremonial. Final banners 
are being hoisted ; archways of palm-branches 
and blooming acacias are receiving a finish- 
ing touch ; the narrow streets are full of rata- 
plan of drums, blare of trumpets, and clatter 
of horsemen riding with orders; escorts of 
soldiers, with grandees and brilliant equi- 
pages; princes with spearmen; high cap- 
tains and governors on mailed war-steeds ; city 
officers of state leaving their final councils, 

The carpenter’s family stand aside to let 
the great men pass, and thread their way 
slowly through the crowd of men, women, 
and children, who jostle each other along the 
too narrow way. 

The last sunbeams have glowed and died 
on the Temple-roof when they stop a mo- 
ment at the public watering-place. It is a 
square, crowded with men and beasts, pro- 
vided with drinking-troughs for them both, 
to which, all through the feast, slaves hired 
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by the city officials carry up water from the 
pool of Siloam. Having drunk, themselves 
and their ass, they make for their journey’s 
end. Perhaps they put up their poles, stretch 
their tent-cloth, light a fire, and with grateful 
hearts sit down to a bowl of lentils, and then 
lie down on their mats to sleep. The cocks, 
the only time-keepers of Jerusalem, are on the 
point of calling the first watch of the night 


before the courts and streets around are quiet, | 


and the Nazareth family falls off to the sound 
sleep of the good and weary. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
maces 3 a le 

Next morning, Jesus awoke to a new city 
and a newfriend. Jesus and John (the John 
who grew up to be known as the Baptist) had 
doubtless heard of each other before; but 
now for the first time they meet. Let us fancy 
them at once making friends and proposing 
a stroll through the gay streets of Jerusaleni. 

Not until what we should call two o’clock 
will the Temple service begin, and there are 
so many things to see just now, and which it 
must have been delightful to show to a young 
country cousin :—the bazaars, the markets, 
the mansions of the principal grandees, the 
castle, the king’s palace, and the pools. And 
at such a time all would be at its best ; for it is 
the great national féte. The main streets of 
the city and the slopes of its surrounding hills 
were not the only places bright with banners 
and arches of spring flowers and greenery. 
There would not be a narrow alley or dusky 
court without its bit of gaiety and palm- 
plumes and blossoms. And everywhere the 
air was moving with trumpets and sounds of 
loud timbrels and clashing cymbals; and 
among the sight-seeing people thronging the 
streets were costumes curious and brilliant of 
all the known nations of the world. Jeru- 
salem now would be exciting to Jerusalem 
boys, how much more to these boys of 
Hebron and Nazareth ! 

John would know Jerusalem just well 
enough to be his cousin’s guide. His home 
was at Hebron, ten miles away; but his 
father was a priest and at particular times of 
the year had duties at the Temple, and then | 





across their path, then they separate, and in a 
moment they join again. Never had sucha 
pair of spirits gone about together since the 
foundation of the world as these two un- 
noticed boys. 

“This is the jewellers’ and goldsmiths’ 
street,” says John, as they push their way 
through the throng up to the first of a row of 
open shops, where the shopkeeper is sitting 
perched up in an opening in his shop wall, 
which we should call his shop window; all 
his costly wares ranged round him on little 
trays and hooks and stands :—buckles for the 
king’s shoes, clasps for his cloak ; bracelets 
and girdles for fine ladies’ waists and arms, 
and pins and bands for their hair; all inlaid 
with ivory and enriched with settings of pre- 
cious stones. And Jesus notices that they 
are something like what the pedlars sell in 
Nazareth, only much more beautiful. And 
they pass on to other shops all bright with 
coral and jewels and pearls. Then they turn 
into the saddlers’ street, where are hides. and 
harness and trappings of leather and housings 
of velvet, with glittering furniture of brass ; 
and crimson plumes and fringes and cloths 
for white mules, and camels and _ horses. 
There never was anything in Nazareth like 
these. Andon they go to the street of the 
workers in metal, where are shops with 
swords and helmets and breast-plates, and 
trumpets, and cymbals for clashing on the 
two hands, and big brazen dishes, and boots, 
and huge candlesticks for three or ten or 
fifty lights, of elegant devices, wrought, and 
carved and cast, and brilliant with polish ; 
and all manner of metal. ware. Then they 
see the potters’ street, where are shop after 
shop of plates and vases and pitchers and 
washing bowls, and cooking pots and vessels 
from the plainest, rudest earthenware to the 
finest porcelains, in shapes of rarest Grecian 
| grace and amazing size. Here come the 
| poorest to buy their supper pot, and the 
| stewards of princes for the vessels for ban- 
| quets ; the ostler for his stable lamp, and the 
virgins for lamps for their hands at the bridal 
| of a king’s daughter. 
| They enter next a street of bakeries, where 
| the soldiers of the barracks get their bread 
all steaming hot; just now extra busy for 








he had doubtless to live there, and his wife | the multitudes of strangers who have come 
and boy would live with him. He probably | up to the feast, who have not the convenience 


had a house there. 
the two boys, Jesus with his sense of wonder- | 
ment and novelty, and John with his youth- | 
ful sense of superior knowledge, going out | 
among the sight-seers ; and, to keep together, 

joining hands till perhaps somebody gets | 





So I picture to myself | daily to bake their own bread. For these 


Jews will only eat bread hot from the oven. 
And they see the shops of the sellers of 
purple and fine linen, and carpets and tapes- 
tries and figured damasks and broideries of 
richest colours and softest textures ; products 
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of Egypt and Rome and India, brought by 
caravans and ships across desert and sea; 
and delicately woven sashes and pretty head- 
dresses, and costly caps, in woollens, and silks 
and velvets, very beautiful to look at. 

Then they suddenly turn into a street 
where they breathe sweet smelling air as if 
they were holding flowers to their nostrils, 
“ This is the undertakers’ street,” says John, 
his voice, I fancy, unconsciously dropping a 
little, their two hands clinging just a little 
more closely to each other, as they look on 
the great pharmacy jars full of unguents and 
aromatic spices and fragrant balms used by 
the Jews in the embalming of the dead. 
Jesus falls into a slower step, into which 
John falls too; for Jesus has ever the ready 
tender sympathy which has come down 
from heaven with Him. Perhaps Jesus then 
passed the door, might even stand and gaze 
into the open window of the very shop where 
Nicodemus went to get spices and swathings 
and an embalmer to. embalm Him, when 
Jerusalem had played its foul part with Him 
and all His wounded body now needed was 
a grave to lay it to rest. 

Does it not make you feel how mysterious 
and sad a place this world is, to think that 
those two happy, barelegged boys, in their 
little tunics, now gazing there on those vases 
and tapestries, sniffing the scent of the apo- 
thecaries’ shops, are to be killed, both of 
them? One will have his head cut off in a 
prison ; the other will have that fair brow on 
which his new feast-cap now rests crowned 
with thorns, and will languish and bleed to 
death nailed by His hands and feet toa cross. 

But they are two happy boys to-day, know- 
ing nothing whatever of all this, going their 
boyish way, a little saddened. Soon they 
take heart again as they find themselves in 
the carpenters’ street, where some skilled 
workman and his beautiful tools excite the 
young workman’s liveliest remarks and smiles. 
While John has all a boy’s interest in tools, it 
is Jesus who most enjoys the sight. And I 
fancy him wondering aloud how much such 
a clever tool would cost, and looking at the 
little money He has to see if He might have 
enough. And the workman, seeing a boy’s 
face so good to look at, stops to show it to 
Him, and lets Him handle it, and tells Him 
all about it, and the price. 

By this time, it is approaching the hour for 
the Temple service. 

But other days follow when the two, gay 
and glad as brave and healthy boys can be, 
push their way through the busy quarters of 
the great, and their young faces look up at 





the mansions of the high-priest and the palace 
ofthe king. They see the cheese-market and 
the sheep-market and fish-market, stocked 
mostly by fishermen from Tyre, but partly 
also by those fishermen from Galilee with 
whom Jesus has travelled here, and there are 
bright recognitions by the boys again. 

And they peer into the prison-yard, which 
they will both one day enter, one as an 
offender against the king, the other as an 
offender against the religious authorities of 
the land; for though Jesus will seem the 
dearest, brightest glory the world contains to 
the angels of heaven, who will adore and 
worship Him, He will be simply intolerable 
to those people who are making such a good 
thing out of their religion. And with de. 
pressed spirits and subdued voice, they pass 
Calvary, the place of public putting to death, 
But the pain to this young heavenly heart at 
the thoughts of imprisonments and of execu- 
tions of men was not so great as at the sight 
of those grim-looking, so-called good men, 
giving the people their notion of God. 

There is one. He comes hobbling along, 
and is blindfold lest he should see the gaiety 
of the streets, and looks deplorably sour and 
black. He might be a lunatic, a cripple, or 
an actor of a mournful part in some little play 
at a kind of fair. And he is trying to teach 
people the mind of God. How horrible! 
Look what room he takes for himself, just, too, 
where everybody wants to walk. Suddenly 
the crowd stops, and is thrust back upon itself 
and thrown into confusion. The miserable 
fellow has gone to prayer, just at the busiest 
corner he can find; and in a loud, deep 
voice, that he may be heard as well as seen, 
he thanks God that he is not worldly like this 
wicked crowd, and keeps his eyes from be- 
holding vanity. 

Jesus and John are among the crowd, and 
turn aside with the rest; and as they go 
away from their passing, tiptoe peep at that 
man there, John, I fancy, shrugs his shoulders 
in wholesome, juvenile contempt; but Jesus 
turns pale, feels faint, and dizzy, and strange. 
He might have been looking on some fatal 
accident. He is sick and ill ; for he is born 
of God, and this is a cruel caricature of God. 
And the sickness turns to the feeling that 
somebody ought to be worthy of the Father, 
and then to the resolve that when He is a 
man, He Himself will be that somebody, and 
will speak to these people about it. 

And from scenes like this, those young, 
trembling limbs take their first steps towards 
the mockery, and pain, and bitterness m 
which He will end His life. 











I—HOME NOTES. 
THE TRAINING OF THE BLIND. 


VERY wise and reasonable proposal has been 

lately made that the condition of the blind in 
England should be investigated by a Royal Commis- 
sion specially appointed for the purpose. From in- 
quiries made by private societies, it appears that we 
have among us at the present time about 30,000 blind 
people; or 1 in 1,150 of the population. Of these 
only 8,000, we are told, are actually in regular work, 
while the case of adult women is specially grievous ; 
for of nearly 12,000 women, only 1,800 have any 
fixed employment. The experience especially of the 
College for the Blind, under Dr, Campbell’s wonder- 
ful management at Norwood, has shown that very 
much may be done by education and early training 
to remedy this state of things; to make those who are 
thus afflicted useful members of society, and also to 
relieve them from the burden of dependence—one of 
the greatest hardships of their lot. In the case of 
chiidren under training, there is no alternative but 
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deliver them from perplexities of this kind, and their 
people who look to them for guidance would suffer 
if it did. Indeed, for most of them there is no escape 
from care so long as they are on the scene of their 
work ; absolute change and rest are their only relief. 
But the difficulty for very many is how to secure this. 
A scanty income, with innumerable calls upon it, finds 
good lodgings a serious expense, to say (nothing 
about the difficulties of providing under such con- 
ditions. To meet cases like these, an admirable 
scheme has been instituted at Bournemouth. A 
large and comfortable house has been taken and 
placed under proper management, where the cost of 
accommodation will be small, without any trouble 
and anxiety about providing. Such a plan, if suc- 
cessfully carried out, will avoid both the cost and the 
discomforts of ordinary lodging-houses. Though 
the scheme to which we have referred is for the bene- 
fit of the clergy of the Church of England alone, now 
that the initiative has once been taken, the example, 
we hope, may be imitated by others. If it should 
not be possible to copy it in all its details, it matters 





to gather them together under one roof ; to separate | 


them would involve enormous increase of expense 
and labour. But it is not so with adults, and Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, whose personal experience gives an 
added force to his words, at a meeting called to 
consider the whole question, pleaded most earnestly 
against the mistaken policy of gathering adults to- 
gether in large masses, thus separating them from 
all the joys and pleasures of home-life. ‘‘ Never,” 
he urged, “unless from some absolute necessity, 
separate them from those who can see.” He also 
mentioned a mistake which many people commit, 
of never alluding to sights and surroundings which 
the blind cannot see, from the fear of wounding 
their susceptibility. To do this is most mistaken 
kindness ; it inflicts a fresh deprivation. As Professor 
Fawcett said, a few words in description of a beauti- 
ful scene may produce the most vivid impression, and 
those are really the kindest friends who speak to the 
blind without reserve about all the beauty and loveli- 
ness they can see around them. 


A HOME OF REST FOR THE CLERGY, 


During the last few months there have been several 
occasions for insisting upon the necessity of rest for 
the over-worked clergy of all our churches, who have 
in avery special degree to bear the burden and heat of 
the day. The work which they have to do is not like 
that of other men, and it involves an enormous strain 
on body, mind, and soul. They have continually to 
suffer with those among whom they labour; to stand 
by the bed of the dying with words of comfort and 
hope; to console and to calm the anguish of the 
bereaved. We count it hard to do just now and then 
what these men do every day. And then the intel- 
lectual difficulties of the day are as hard for them to 
grapple with as for us; their high calling does not 





very little, so long as an alternative method can be 
ubstituted having the same end in view. 


) 


THE REPORT ON THE CITY COMPANIES. 


The Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Livery Companies of London is attracting a great 
deal of attention; not more, perhaps, than the an- 
tiquity of these foundations and the immense value of 
their income can justify. Taking the annual revenue 
derived from trust-funds and from ordinary sources 
together, the total amount is between £750,000 and 
£800,000, a sum greater than the income of both our 
universities and all the colleges in them; while the 
capital value of the property belonging to the Com- 
panies is roughly estimated at £5,000,000. After de- 
ducting the amount which the Companies are bound 
by law to spend in definite ways there still remains a 
sum of £550,000 per annum which they are free to 
dispose of in whatever way they may choose. A very 
large sum, £150,000, is spent on purposes of behe- 
volence and education; and the Companies have 
recently contributed between them £100,000 to found 
an Institute for technical instruction, Two other 
items in the expenditure, however, are sure to pro- 
voke much serious criticism—{£60,000 for ‘Court 
fees,’’ paid as remuneration to those who perform the 
functions of directors in ordinary companies, and 
£100,000 fot entertainments. Such an expenditure 
on mere luxury is clearly in excess, and no reasonable 
justification can be found to excuse it. One member 





of the small minority of three, who dissent from the 
report signed by the Commission as a whole, does, 
indeed, venture to suggest in a separate report, to 
which the other dissentients, however, do not sub- 
scribe, that these entertainments ‘‘ do much good by 
bringing together all classes, who otherwise in these 
But 





days of suburban residence would never meet.” 
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even he makes no attempt to prove that the expen- 
diture is not disproportionate to the results attained. 
Such an abuse of funds is doomed, and no wise 
person will be disposed to regret it. Wasteful luxury 
of this kind is a serious danger to the State. It in- 
spires a bitter resentment among the poor, who 
observe the lavish profusion in which they have no 
share. And at the same time it squanders in ignoble 
ways the resources by which the nation at large might 
be made wiser and happier. 


THE LAW AND GAMBLING-HOUSES. 


If the recent decision in the case of the Park Club 
acts as an alarm to other clubs formed for the same 
illicit purpose, it may have a most salutary effect in 
checking the passion for gambling which has de- 
veloped in our midst, not, indeed, through the want 
of laws to punish and deter, but because the existing 
laws are not enforced. At the club in question, the 
evidence given at the trial proved it was perfectly 
possible for a reckless player to lose £1,000 at bac- 
carat in two hours before dinner, and that he might 
lose several thousands more between nightfall and 
the early morning; and there is little doubt that the 
possibilities of the case were fully realised. The 
amount of evil and of suffering which one such esta- 
blishment causes is incalculable. Many are there 
induced to play who would not have gambled else- 
where, and though their weakness is culpable indeed, 
that is no excuse for the men who led them to their 
ruin. In all that has been written on the subject 
nothing, perhaps, is more impressive in its dignified 
simplicity than the remarks of Blackstone in his 
“Commentaries.” These are his words :— 

‘**Next to luxury follows naturally that of gaming, 
which is generally introduced to supply or retrieve 
the expenses occasioned by luxury, it being a kind of 
tacit confession that the company engaged therein do 
in general exceed the bounds of their fortunes, and 
therefore they cast lots to determine on whom the loss 
shall fall. But taken in any light it is an offence of 
the most alarming nature, tending by necessary con- 
sequence to promote public idleness, theft, and de- 
bauchery among those of the lower class, and among 
those of a superior rank it hath frequently been 
attended with the sudden ruin and desolation of 
ancient and opulent families, and abandoned prosti- 
tution of every principle of honour and virtue, and too 
often hath ended in self-murder.” 

The recent records of crime supply a terrible com- 
mentary on this warning, but the full sum of misery 
to be set down to this one cause can only be con- 

jectured. Now that the law of the land has been so 
clearly stated there is surely every reason to enforce it 
with vigour. 


THE CORPS OF COMMISSIONAIRES, 


We have often wondered what becomes of our 
sailors and soldiers when they are invalided or dis- 
charged. It is quite clear that the various institutions 
which the nation maintains can only accommodate a 
very small fraction of the entire number ; the rest have 
to fare as best theycan. It is often hard for them to find 
employment, for people, till they have made the experi- 


i, 
ment, will not believe that a man who has held g 
position of considerable responsibility as corporal or 
sergeant for some years will soon become equally effi. 
cient in some other place of trust. And so it happens 
that those who have fought for us abroad, when their 
term of service is over, have to take any work which 
they can get, however humble and badly paid it may 
be. It would be difficult to exaggerate the good re. 
sults which have come from the institution of the 
Corps of Commissionaires, founded by Captain Wal. 
ter just twenty-five years ago. Starting with eight 
members, it now has a total strength of 1,450, and it 
has extended its work to eight towns besides London, 
The great principle of the corps is that its members 
live under the strictest rules of military discipline, and 
supply the most perfect guarantees of trustworthiness, 
It is a co-operative society organized like a regiment, 
Two ends have been secured by the scheme. A 
great number of honest men have been enabled to 
earn a livelihood by their own exertions. And, further, 
the prejudice against their class has been in great 
measure removed by the excellent and honourable 
conduct of the members of the Corps, who under 
wise leadership have maintained a high standard by 
rigorously expelling any man who shows himself 
likely to bring discredit upon the body to which he 
belongs. 


A GREAT PEOPLE UNDER BAD LAWS, 

M. de Laveleye, the well-known writer on political 
philosophy, has published two very remarkable 
articles on our social and legal system. Like all 
continental observers, he is absolutely dismayed by 
the anomalies and the deficiencies of English law. 
He points out in detail the vital and radical defects in 
our system of land-tenure, in our conduct of govern- 
ment, the ecclesiastical organization, and the admi- 
nistration of justice. As to the last, he frankly states 
that so intricate are its processes, and so hard is 
redress to come at, that but for the general honesty of 
the nation the state of affairs might be even worse 
than in Turkey, for the complexity and costliness of 
justice are a direct encouragement to rogues and 
swindlers. However, after he has set these faults 
before us, he asks how it is that in spite of all these 
great political defects England still remains allgreat 
and prosperous nation, Our instincts and our prin- 
ciples are better than our laws, he explains; and their 
force is far more powerful for good than that of a bad 
system for evil. Self-interest is not the one and only 
guiding principle which the mass of the people obey; 
they are devoted to “abstract ideas ’—by which M. 
Laveleye means the sense of religious obligation and 
the spirit of self-sacrifice to the good of others. And 
these great moral and spiritual laws, which influence 
many of those who reject them in name, are the surest 
foundations of national prosperity and power. At 
the same time we might do well to see whether some 
of the evils to which allusion is made in these articles 
cannot be diminished or removed. Though it is true 
that ‘religious convictions prevent many from en- 








riching themselves by turning the terrible imperfec- 
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—— 
tions of the laws to account,” every one is not in- 
fluenced by such considerations, and it is our business 
to remove every inducement to wrong-doing. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE EXTENSION OF GERMANY. 


The speech delivered by Prince Bismarck a few 
days ago before a committee of the Reichstag has 
drawn attention to a fact which cannot fail to exert 
an important influence upon questions of international 
politics in the future. During the last twenty years 
we have been so occupied in watching the consolida- 
tion of the German Empire in Europe that we have 
been oblivious of its expansion abroad, a negligence 
easily explained when we remember that Germany, 
though a nation of colonists, is not a nation of colo- 
nies. It is not, like France, seeking to establish 
settlements of its own in every position hitherto un- 
occupied, or to supplant others who have been first 
in the field. The great flood of human life and 
energy which pours out of Germany year after year 
without ebb or check—eastwards to Australia and 
Asia, westwards to the States of America, and south- 
wards to Africa—has been content to fill the settle- 
ments of other nations, who have always shown them- 
selves ready to welcome such orderly, honest, and 
law-abiding citizens. But now the time has come, in 
the opinion of the German Chancellor, to settle 
matters of colonisation on a somewhat securer foot- 
ing. The colonists, he thinks, need more systematic 
protection ; and this he is resolved to insure. It is 
the prelude to a more vigorous and distinct policy in 
colonial questions that Prince Bismarck is now in- 
augurating, and to what results it may lead it is not 
possible to foresee at present. We, at any rate, have 
nothing to fear from it. The two nations are on the 
best of terms, and the Chancellor was most careful to 
express a feeling of perfect friendliness towards us, 
while he complained, not altogether without cause, 
we fear, of the attitude assumed by some of our 
colonies. The only matter which will be immediately 
affected by this new departure on the side of Germany 
is the question of the Congo. It is clear that they 
will support the attempt of Belgium to found a free 
State, independent of Portuguese control, in which all 
the nations of Europe will have equal rights ; a policy 
which has our warmest sympathy. The only past of 
the speech which we regret is the assertion of the ci- 
vis Komanus sum principle. It is one which, as we 
have found to our cost, has done untold harm; and 
it is bad in itself, embodying as it does the boast of a 
pagan nation despotic to all the subject powers of the 
Roman world, and recognising neither law nor justice 
for those outside the pale of Romancitizenship. It 
can never be the guiding principle of a Christian 
policy, but on this very account may better suit the 
German Prince. 


NATIVE RACES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


The problem of the relations between the settlers 
and the native population in New Zealand is still far 











from a satisfactory solution, and it is to be feared that 
the end will eventually come in the total extinction 
of the tribes. A deputation from the Maoris has 
again come to England to appeal’ for protection; 
but there is little hope that they will secure any real 
advantage by the journey. The existing laws in the 
colony are satisfactory enough, but public sentiment 
will not enforce them, and so long as this state of 
things continues, our intervention can do little. Te 
Whiti, one of the ablest among the Maori chiefs, de- 
scribes the position of affairs in a striking and original 
way. ‘The laws of Moses,” he says, ‘‘ were written 
on stone, the laws of Great Britain are engraved on 
steel, but the laws of New Zealand are impressed 
upon india-rubber, so that they can be stretched in 
whatever way the government please.” For instance, 
Mr. Clayden, a well-known resident in the country, 
tells us that though it is illegal to sell strong 
drink to a native, the traffic is openly carried on 
with absolute impunity; and where the rights of a 
native come into collision with the claims of a colonist, 
it is quite certain under ordinary circumstances how 
the question will be settled. In the presence of our 
civilisation there seem only two alternatives for the 
tribes we supplant—to advance, or to disappear. Yet 
surely wisdom and kindly treatment might lessen in a 
large degree some of those evils from which they now 
suffer most. 


AN INDIAN SCHOOL IN VIRGINIA, 


While our colonists are perplexed about the way to 
deal with the natives, in America, where the same 
difficulties have been felt in former times, they seem 
to have come to a sensible conclusion. They see the 
danger of leaving these poor people without the 
teaching that will enable them to hold their own in 
the new state of things, and so in different parts of 
the country they have established special schools for 
their benefit. At Hampton, asmall town in Virginia, 
there is one of the most successful of these institutions. 
It has now more than five hundred and fifty scholars, 
from little lads of seven or eight to married men who 
come to make up what they lost in their earlier years. 
The system of training is most excellent; the educa- 
tion which the pupils receive is sound and thorough, 
and all are trained in some handicraft as well; so 
that even those who intend to qualify themselves for 
the profession of teaching always have another 
resource on which they can fall back in case of need. 
One small difficulty which occurred at first has been 
surmounted. The boys in their drill had to form in 
double line, doffing their caps while the girls marched 
between. At first they thought this a very un- 
necessary honour to pay to “squaws,” but now 
training has improved their manners as well as their 
minds. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


MISSIONS AND CARAVANS. 


The Rev. W. P. Johnson, of Nyassa, whose name 
is becoming familiar to those who follow the course 
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of mission work in Africa, is in England for a short 
time, not by any means idle, however, but doing 
valuable service by enlisting fresh interest in his 
great enterprise. He states that the caravan is a ter- 
rible obstacle to the preaching of the gospel in Africa, 
and explains how important an element it is in the 
life of the country. The caravans are to Afiica what 
railways, steamboats, and canals are to ourselves; 
they are the sole means of communication between 
the coast and the vast spaces of the interior. One 
firm in Zanzibar lends more than £200,000 every year 
to the native traders who deal in this way with the 
tribes inland. Of course the influence which the 
traders and their followers thus exert is very great, and 
the slave caravans especially carry a trail of vice and 
cruelty wherever they go. Even the missionary cara- 
vans are a certain hindrance to the missionary’s work ; 
for, as Mr. Johnson points out, the hundred bearers 
which a missionary quarters in a village have a far 
greater influence than the preacher, who is a stranger 
and a foreigner, while his attendants are in full sym- 
pathy of race and habit with those to whom he speaks. 
What they say and do produces a real impression; 
the effect of his words is comparatively slight. Mr. 
Johnson himself has endeavoured to avoid this danger 
by taking as few companions on his expeditions as 
possible, sending even these back as soon as he was 
able to find substitutes for them among the tribes to 
which he came. 


ANOTHER LOSS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 


The foundations of Christ’s Church in Central 
Africa are indeed being laid in tears. It is but a 
short time since the sad news came that two mis- 
sionaries’ wives had fallen in the field, and now they 
have been followed by Mrs. Coles, the third and last 
of the little band. It was not her first experience in 
service, for before her marriage she had spent two 
years at Zanzibar as a nurse, and when she went 
away to Kisokwe, she but exchanged one kind of 
labour for another. She just reached her new home, 
spent two bright and happy months there, and then 
the end came. Even in this bitter trial the bereaved 
husband has not lost heart; he asks, not to be 
relieved, but that he may be sent farther on into the 
great land of darkness which he longs to enlighten, 


FATALISM AND FAITH. 

A striking incident is reported from Turkey, illus- 
trating the indirect benefits which Christian faith con- 
fers. At Marsovan, a city of 15,000 inhabitants, a 
severe epidemic of small-pox has destroyed more than 
150 people; but its ravages among the Christian 
part of the inhabitants was only one-fifth of that 
among their Mohammedan fellow-townsmen. The 


fatalistic creed evidently predisposed the latter to 
succumb to the disease, while the trust of the Chris- 
tians in the loving power of their Father who knows 
what is best for them brings comparative immunity. 
And they have also learned that it is the will of 
Heaven that men should neglect no human precau- 





eS 
tions ; and that in many cases death and disease are 
due to folly not tofate. Fatalism paralyzes the whole 
nature of man. Faith gives it a new vitality, 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD, 


THE REV. BALDWIN BROWN, 


The world is the poorer by the death of Mr. Bald. 
win Brown. He was one of those men who, in a 
time of moral and intellectual unrest like the present, 
render incalculable service to all the Churches of 
Christ ; for while retaining a firm grasp on the essen. 
tial truths and spirit of Christ, his evident and 
avowed freedom from the tyranny of mere ecclesias- 
tical dogmas and systems gave his words a special 


force. His gospel was a gospel of the present, not of 
the past; one of living fact, too, and not of phrase or 
fable. Free in spirit himself throughout a ministry 


which extended over a period of more than forty 
years, he was the champion of freedom for others at 
all costs, and in the face of all dangers. Early in his 
life he had been influenced by the teaching of Mau- 
rice and his school ; and, though far from accepting 
all their views, he had imbibed their spirit of Christian 
chivalry in defending unpopular people and principles, 
When the storm of controversy, therefore, broke out 
in the Congregational Churches on the publication of 
Mr. Lynch’s volume of sacred poetry, ‘“ The Rivulet,” 
Mr. Baldwin Brown soon showed of what temper and 
spirit he was possessed ; and since those early days, 
on many occasions of less notoriety, he has manifested 
the same courage and independence. In his preach- 
ing two elements were specially prominent: the reality 
of the Christian life and the place of Christianity in 
human progress. A glance through the list of his 
published works will show how constantly he recurred 
to the various aspects of the human and the divine 
life which to him were so inseparably united. None 
of those who are familiar with Mr. Brown’s thought 
and teaching will need to be reminded how con- 
scious he ever was of all the dangers and difficulties 
which beset our poor humanity in the “ Battle and 
Burden of Life,” and how much of tender sympathy 
he had with its aspirations and its failures. There 
was a real glory in it to him, even beneath its darker 
and more tragic elements; and he had infinite hope 
in the revelation which the life hereafter will bring of 
all the mysteries which perplex and sadden us here. 
Mr. Brown also was always visibly impressed with a 
deep sense of the abiding presence of God in the 
heart of man, and in the spirit o: the Church ; and 
had life and vigour been prolonged he might have 
given the world a noble vindication of the work of 
Christian faith, showing—to use a phrase of which he 
was very fond—how “it has turned the world upside 
down; that is, right side up.” But this was not to 
be, and the noblest vindication of all he has given by 
his life and work, consecrated by the purest devotion, 
and unstained by any blemish of self-seeking or petly 
ambition. Sucha life will be greatly missed through- 
out the land. 

















* What a beautiful country it is |’? 
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By EDWARD GARRETT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ‘“‘THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,”’ ETC. 


have no ambition ; they only want things to 
be as they have always been. Many of the 
HERE had been a light fall of snow | families have lived in the same places, follow- 
43 during the forenoon of Christmas Eve, | ing the same callings, for many generations. 
and when Tom Ollison met Robert Sinclair | It’s not at all uncommon.” 
on the platform of the little Surrey railway| ‘“‘ Well, I don’t see any particular advan- 
station, and turned with him down the road | tage in change—unless it is change for the 
towards the village of Stockley, he seemed | better,” said Tom. 
to himself to have arrived in fairyland! He{ ‘Mr. Black is only the second of that 
did not know what to admire most, the broad | name at the mill,” went on Robert; “but 
smooth roads, with liberal grass borders, | that’s only because his father married into it. 
flanked by beechen hedges whose red winter | His mother was an Alwin, and the Alwins 
leaves fairly glowed in the last warm rays of | have been the millers at Stockley since the 
the setting sun, or the thickets of trees, the | year one. It’s a Saxon name, they say. I 
evergreen wealth of giant pines and stately | suppose the first Alwin came over in one of 
firs serving to bring out the delicate tracery | the early invasions, and planted himself down 
of the bare boughs of oak and elm, or again, | within as short a walk of the sea-coast as he 


CHAPTER VII.—OLD-FASHIONED WAYS. 


the houses—dotted here and there, some 
small, some roomy, a few new, but mostly | 
old, all with their thatched eaves or red tiles | 
and the indescribable hues of moss and 
creeper—only adding to the charm of the 
landscape while giving it human interest. 
Tom could not find fitting words for his 
admiration, or for the thoughts it awoke in | 
him, though perhaps their drift may be 
gathered from his first exclamation. 

“IT wonder how the people who are born 
here, can ever bear to go away!” 

“T don’t know about that!” said Robert, 
“for, of course, I wasn’t born here. But I 
know I should be glad enough to get away. 
It isn’t a place to get on in!” 

“Everybody seems very comfortable and 
well off,’ remarked Tom, glancing to the 
right and to the left, at the cottages they | 
were passing, whose muslin-curtained win- | 
dows and trim interiors, as visible through | 
casually open doors, represented to him the 
utmost of prettiness and comfort. 

“Ah, but you don’t know how little many 
of these people have to live on; not more | 
than they get with us in Shetland—ay, less, 
for there’s nothing here to bring in luck, as 
the fishings sometimes do,” persisted Robert. | 

“They have very pretty houses,” said 
Tom ; “and what a beautiful country it is!” | 
he added, throwing a wider glance around, 
over the stubble fields and quiet woodlands, 
to the horizon of low hills, purple against the 
evening sky, wherein the bright vermilion 
was fast fading into cool yellow light, soften- 
ing off through fairy green into placid grey. 

“One can’t live on beauty,” returned | 


Robert, oracularly. “ But the people here 
XI1I—38 


| could. 


It’s a wonder he had the enterprise 
to get to England at all.” 

“‘T don’t-know that a man need lack enter- 
prise, because when he comes to a place 
which he likes he has the good sense to 
stop there,” observed Tom. 

“Well, I am sure Mr. Black hasn’t any 
enterprise,” Robert replied in an aggrieved 
tone, as if Tom was defending somebody 
who had injured him. “He says he doesn’t 


| see what a man wants with more money than 


is enough to live on himself, and to leave his 
place open and in order for those who are to 
come after him.” 

Tom thought over this statement in silence. 
It seemed to him a very reasonable one, 
almost like the discovery of a first principle 
of true ambition. But it occurred to him 
presently that it might be made so subtly to 
change and enlarge itself as soon to lose all 
its original meaning. ‘ What is enough for 
a man to live on?” is a question which can- 


/not be answered except one knows what a 


man means by “ life ;” whether he requires 
only to support his body, as many are driven 
to do, or also to nourish his mind and deve- 
lop his moral nature, which is the true thrift 
for nations and individuals ; or, on the other 


| hand, to stunt and starve -his morale and 


mind, and to pamper his appetite, which 
work of explosive destruction can never be 
done to perfection without the expenditure 
of a large fortune. Does a man want to 
“live” in affluence and beneficence on his 
paternal farm, or to “ see life” in metropolitan 
boulevards and continental spas? ‘Tom 
Ollison knew little of these things, but great 
questions condense themselves for simple 
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minds—and he remembered that he had 
heard his father say that little Clegga farm 
was prosperously upheld on a less income 
than served to maintain a certain half-pay 
captain and his wife, who lived in furnished 
rooms in Lerwick, drank the best brandy, 
and paid enormous usury on money borrowed 
to clear off the farther end of a tail of debt 
which their career dragged after it. So Tom 
could see clearly that this declaration that a 
man wants only enough to live on, at once 
involves the inquiry, “ How does a man 
mean to live ?” 

“ T shall get away from here as soon as I 
can get a chance,” decided Robert. 

“T would not be in too great a hurry,” 
said Tom ; “ one never sees the best of any- 
thing at first.” 


“ Oh, don’t you think so?” asked Robert. | 


“Ido. Novelty itself is always a charm.” 

Tom was silent. For at that moment, 
despite his appreciation of the rich beauty 
around, his heart craved for the open sea, 
and the bare rocks of Scantness! And it 
seemed to him to have been almost like 
treachery to those old haunts to have said 
that surely those born among such loveli- 
ness as this would never care to leave it! 
Ah, those wild and sterile places, like strong 
and stormy characters, often win the most 
clinging love, only made the more tender 
because it deprecates the neglect or contempt 
of an unappreciative world ! Tom waited for 
the pang to pass, and then said humbly, 

**T always think we like things better as 
we grow used to them. One works best 
with tools to which one is accustomed.” 

“T don’t want to grow used to Stockley,” 
returned Robert. ‘Perhaps I might get 
mossed over like the rest of the Stockleyites, 
if I stayed long enough—though I scarcely 
think so. 
mean to do.. There will be plenty ready to 
jump into my shoes here, but I shan’t mind 
that, if I get a chance of giving them up of 
my own accord. The old folks have got no 
children, and I have an idea that I might 
step into the mill in time, if I chose, But 
what is it worth, if I do? If I can’t doa 
great deal better than tnat, well, I don’t think 
much of myself, that’s all.” 

““Where is the house where your mother 
was born?” asked Tom. 

“Oh, it is none of these,” Robert answered 
hastily. “It is at the other end of the 
village. We shan’t pass it.” 

Its tiny proportions did not suit his pride. 
He wished it had been left in his imagina- 


But that is precisely what I don’t | 


tion, and determined to leave it in Tom’s. | 


ns, 
— 


It would be time enough to be frank about 
the poverty and lowliness of one’s family 
when they would serve only as foils to one’s 
They might tel] 


own riches and grandeur. 
against one before. 

To the end of his life, Tom Ollison never 
forgot the scene which lay before him, as 
they turned a corner of the road and came 
round upon Stockley Mill. The business 
premises, a picturesque conglomeration of 
brown timber, grey stone, and red _ brick- 
work, with a background of tall pines, stood 
on that side of the mill-stream which was 
accessible from the high-road. Across the 
stream was thrown a wooden bridge, wide 
enough for a chaise, or similar modest vehi- 
cle, but which had evidently been constructed 
| with little view to any carriage traffic what- 
ever. On that side of the water there was 
only a footway, flanked by the beechen 
hedge which Tom had seen everywhere in 
the neighbourhood, and which besides con- 
tributing the beauty of its exquisite colour to 
the sombre winter landscape, served by its 
quality of retaining its withered leaves until 
its spring glory was grown, as a perennial 
screen to the garden behind it. It was only 
as the lads advanced across the bridge, that 
a gateway set in the hedge opposite it gave 
a view of the miller’s habitation—a long, low 
house, so green with ivy that for the first 
moment the unaccustomed Tom could not 
be quite sure where the walls ended and the 
shrubberies began. The last light of the 
setting sun was strong upon the mill, but the 
home was in deep shadow outside, for within 
a glowing fire was evidently newly stirred, 
and quaint shadows could be seen waving up 
and down the parlour wall. 

Robert opened the gate and let Tom pass 
in. The garden was in -its winter undress, 
yet Tom made a quick note of its sleek lawn, 
its numerous flower beds, its ancient dial 
and its thatched summer-house. But the 
gate had clanged behind them and given 
warning of their approach, so before he had 
time to utter one note of admiration, a tall 
female figure enveloped in a scarlet shawl 
appeared in the porch and claimed all his 
attention. He did not need to be told she 
was Mrs. Black. There is something very 
amiss in the hospitality of any house, whose 
mistress needs an introduction in that cha- 
| racter. , 

Had Tom himself been an old friend of 
| the family, he could not have found a more 
| hearty welcome. Robert secretly thought 
that the Blacks must be very desirous of 
making themselves agreeable to him, to be 
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so zealously friendly to his visitor ; perhaps 
they thought he was not very highly satisfied 
with his position—indeed he had given them 
some reason to think so. Little could he 
dream that while he and Tom were absent 
from the parlour, during the early hours of 
Tom’s visit, Mrs. Black had said to her 
husband, 

“ What a fine open face the youth has! I 
wish we had got this one instead of the other 
for our inmate!” 

Whereupon Mr. Black had replied, with 
that resignation of nature for which Robert 
contemned him, 

“We must take things as they are sent to 
us. You get number one before you get 
number two, you know, Bessie.” 

“You get number one very much indeed 
when you get Robert Sinclair,” the wife had 
answered, with*her clear merry laugh. 

“What a woman you are, with your quick 
likes and dislikes !” said her husband, looking 
at her fondly. “If our own children were 
with us, I believe you’d have your favour- 
ites.” 

A swift shadow passed over Mrs. Black’s 
bright face. Three little ones had lain in 
the cradle in that nest of a home, only to be 
carried out and planted in God’s acre. And 
Mrs. Black’s delicate conscience always smote 
her that one of these had been mourned be- 
yond the others. Neighbours would have 
said that she had been stricken almost into 
her own grave by grief for each fading babe. 
But she herself knew that there was a differ- 
ence: that she had never known the bitter- 
ness of death till she saw her one boy in his 
coffin. People had said to her since, that it 
might be as well when the only son was 
taken ; she might have spoiled him in her 
loving pride ; but she knew better, she could 
have allowed herself to be very angry with 
him, she was sure. She might rather have 
spoiled the girls, feeling that their brother 
had defrauded them of a bit of their mother’s 
heart. Her husband’s chance words smote 
a tender place. 

“ Well,” she said, “I do wish I liked that 
Robert Sinclair better, and then I'd give him 
many a good lecture. He’s had a right to 
two or three already. There’s no knowing 
how much good they might have done him. 
Everybody has a right to all his rights.” 

The bountiful table to which ‘Tom found 
himself invited seemed a type of things in 
general at Stockley. Its viands were not 
rich or rare, they were only abundant and 
perfect in their kind ; and Tom could not help 
casting admiring eyes on the silvery damask, 





to which an occasional dainty darn only gave 
the dignity of antiquity. He saw that the 
heavy old cut glass was brought forth from 
closets crammed with the same. The low 
brown walls of the parlour were well-nigh 
covered with dim engravings, at many of which 
collectors would have looked with some in- 
terest. If there were a few family portraits 
in oil which were not altogether works of art 
or beauty, at least they made manifest that 
the past generations of Blacks and Alwins 
had been well-fed, well-clad, kindly-faced 
people. There were corner-cupboards with 
quaintly framed glass doors, and other cup- 
boards set into the wall with no doors at all, 
on whose shelves were stored quantities of 
old china arranged with less reference to 
prettiness, interest, or value than to personal 
associations, delicate Oriental bowls alternat- 
ing with coarse English pottery. In sundry 
corners there were little tables, covered with 
hyacinth bulbs and fragile ferns, which “the 
mistress” was fostering. In one window stood 
a cage with canaries, and in the other one 
with doves. On the hearthrug was a beautiful 
beagle, watching with pathetic eyes over two 
roly-poly pups. From a shady corner in the 
little entry came a weird laugh, which made 
Tom look around startled, to the general 
amusement, The laugh came from a roomy 
wooden cage, whose inhabitant, a waggish- 
looking starling, charmed with his success at 
directing attention to himself, gladly repeated 
his performance. 

The table was attended by a comely damsel, 
who looked the more like a garden flower 
that her gown was green and her cap ribbons 
pink. From time to time she whispered an- 
nouncements to her mistress, to which Mrs. 
Black evidently responded as soon as the 
meal was over, by gathering her shawl about 
her and leaving the apartment. Her husband 
explained that “the mistress had gone to see 
after her Christmas gifts—the folk wouldn’t 
take it kindly if she didn’t give them a word 
as well.” Presently the scuffle of departing 
footsteps and a few muffled, but cheery, whis- 
pers announced that the recipients were going 
away well pleased. Mrs. Black came back 
with the light of the smiles and thanks she 
had evoked shining in her own face. 

“ There never was such a place for gifts as 
Stockley,” remarked Robert. “I do believe 
so much giving has pauperised the people.” 

“Tt is not giving that makes paupers,” said 
Mrs. Black quickly. ‘“ It is giving without per- 
sonal acquaintance and liking which does that. 
Gifts come quite natural between friends, be 
they rich or poor. Why should it pauperise 
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Goody Blake if I give hera shawl and a pound 
of tea any more than it would pauperise you, 
Robert, if I gave you a book ?” 

She stopped abruptly. She saw that the 
merry twinkle in her husband’s eye was ask- 
ing whether there would be much personal 
liking on her side in any gift she might bestow 
on Robert. 


“T don’t think it is good for people to be | 


so much taken care of,” said the youth. “It 


would be better for them to take care of them- | 


selves. I believe in self-help.” 

“For babies?” questioned Mrs. Black. 
““ Nearly every ome of us is in some respects 
a baby as compared with somebody else. 
When Martha or me want to move the big 
chests on the landings, we shouldn’t like ‘it 
much if Stack said he believed in self-help, 
and left us to take care of ourselves.” 

Martha was the comely servant and Stack 
was the stout miller’s man. 

“ Stack is paid to work, and it is his in- 
terest to do whatever you ask him,” said 
Robert Sinclair. 


votes? 
votes are only so many more for him.” 


“ Well,” returned Mrs. Black, “ they know | 


the squire, and they know he’s a just man and 
a perfect gentleman, and they reckon, rightly 
enough, that he knows more of parliament 
business and parliament men than they do, 
and they’d rather follow him than go astray. 
They know the squire’s advice is good on 
matters they do understand, so why shouldn’t 
they take it where they are not quite so clear? 
I know the squire has never asked a vote.” 
‘He needn’t ask them, ma’am,” said Ro- 
bert with a superior smile. ‘* He knows he 


has them without offering that handle to his | 


adversaries. 
to have.” 

“ It’s a good power in a good man’s hands,” 
persisted Mrs. Black, whose husband watched 
the-argument with contented pleasure ; “and 
the minute it gets into a bad man’s hands it 
begins to shake. A bad man can’t influence 
people without words and threats, or bribes, 
and then that which is best in people goes 
against him, and only the weak and mean are 
on his side. I know power does not go from 
rulers the moment they begin to misuse it, but 
it begins to go then, though it may seem to in- 
crease. Moths don’t destroy a good garment 
in a week, but they make sure work of it.” 

“Tt seems ridiculous to me to see grown- 
up people made babies of,” said Robert. 
“Think, Tom, the squire’s sister thought the 


It’s a terrible power for a man 


* But I don’t believe in the | 
kind of spirit there is down here, everywhere. | 
What is the good of the cottagers haviig | 
They all vote with the squire—their | 


snowy lanes would look prettier with some 
bright colours moving about. So last year, 
on New Year’s Day, she gave all her pen. 
sioners, the old women and the little girls, 
| scarlet cloaks, I think that was rather too 
| much, even for their meekness! They wear 
| them as little as they can. The boys call the 
| girls ‘Madam’s robin red-backs,’” 

Mrs. Black laughed. ‘‘ Well,” she said, “J 
wouldn’t have done just so. I'd have given 
something plain and useful, and would have 
put the coloured cloth into the clothing club, 
to be bought out, and would have worn 
something scarlet myself to set the fashion, 
But the squire’s sister means well. There’s 
no denying the red is pretty in winter time.” 
She twitched her own shawl. “I got this to 
keep the dear old goodies in countenance,” 
she explained to Tom, “and now I would 
not exchange it for any duller colour. I told 
them all that if they'd heeded their Bibles 
they needn’t have waited for the squire’s sis- 
ter to teach them what the wise woman knew 
in Solomon’s time.” 

“Tt seems to me there is a great deal too 
much of the squire’s sister and the squire,” 
said Robert. The Blacks had apparently 
encouraged him to speak his mind freely, and 
he saw no reason to suppress his adverse 
opinions. ‘ Nobody can build a house with- 
out the squire seeing the plans.” 

“That ended in keeping a second public- 
house with a strange master out of Stockley,” 
put in Mrs. Black. ‘The Old Red Lion is 
quite enough for the place, and its host knows 
his guests, and begins his wisdom where theirs 
leaves off.” 

“It’s a terrible power for one man to have,” 
persisted Robert. Tom Ollison gave his 
head an inscrutable little shake. Mr. Black 
spoke at last, and what he said was, 
| “You can’t get power better placed than 
| with a good man. You may make the best 
| 0’ laws, and the best o’ organizations; but 
| it al! comes down to the man at last. If he’s 

good, they’ll do, and if he ain’t, they won't. 
| And if he’s good and they’re bad, they won't 
| matter much; and if he’s bad and they're 
good, they won’t be much account.” 
“Then what’s to be done if the man 1s 
| bad ?” said Robert. ; 
| Mr. Black gave a quiet chuckle. “We 
must take care that he isn’t,” he answered. 
| ‘Each man has got to look after one man, 
| and that’s himself.” 
| “That’s exactly what I say!” exclaimed 
| 








Robert, while Tom remembered that cynical 
utterance of Mr. Sandison’s which had so 
| puzzled him on his arrival in Penman’s Row. 
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et 

“Take care you're not misunderstood, |the good customs of a community, as he 
ohn,” warned Mrs. Black. would in those of a household, 

“Each man has got to look after his own The squire had nods and smiles for all 
duties and other folk’s rights,” said the good | around, but he also had friendly words for 
miller, “and after he’s done that, honest, | the aged, the infirm, and the widow, and 
for a little while, he’ll find the two fit like hand | little caresses for the widow's children, which 


and glove. And now hark to the waits! | 
I’ve heard ’em every Christmas Eve o’ my | 
life. We stick to the old hymns o’ these fes- | 
tivals, though we try a new one sometimes, 
in the choir o’ Sundays. There’s a time for 


bringing in new things, and a time for keep- | 
ing up old ones; and I remember a verse 
my father used to repeat :-— 


* Let us see the old faces 

Beam in the old places, 

Let us taste the old dishes 

And wish the old wishes, 

Let us sing the old songs 

And forget the old wrongs, 

Let us toast the old glories 

And tell the old stories, 
For half o’ the pleasure o’ all Christmas days 
Is in regular keeping to good old ways !’” 


CHAPTER VIII.—-A QUEER MAN. 


Tom OLttson found his two days’ visit to 
Stockley Mill all too short for the wonders 
and delights of the quiet, deeply-stored, old- 
world life, which seemed to him rather fresh 
than new, because he had known it before in 
story and poem. He seemed almost to have 
lived before through that Christmas morn, 
when the household from the mill walked 
over the snow, gleaming in the sunshine, to 
the little ivy-covered church. Surely the 
rich glow of the old painted windows was not 
something he had never seen before! And 
the voices of the choir and the school-chil- 
dren singing, “‘O, come, all ye faithful,” came 
to him like an echo from a dream. And when 
the simple service was over, and after the 
silent prayer which follows the benediction, 
as the little congregation stood up in obei- 
sance to the squire as he passed down the 
aisle, Robert Sinclair kept his seat, but Tom 
Ollison stood up with the rest, and did not 
feel the less, but the more of a man for doing 
so. For the stately, white-haired old gentle- 
man was clearly “a father in Israel,” an aris- 
tocrat, ‘‘ one of the best,” as the dictionaries 
tell us. And as Tom glanced round the 
crowd, where the very poorest looked com- 
fortable and well-cared for,’and as he thought 
of the scores of happy homes outside, he re- 
flected that much that he saw must be due to 
the just and gentle rule of the Manor House, 
and that a reverent and kindly courtesy was 
as due from these people to this worthy suc- 
cessor of worthy sires as it is from children 
to a parent, and that any guest should join in 


left something solid in the little hands after 
he had drawn his own away. 

“The worst of it is, that the squire hasn’t 
a son to come after him,” Mrs. Black had 
told Tom, as they walked home. ‘When he 
dies the estate will go to a distant kinsman, 
whom none of us know. When the squire 
was young he fell in love with a poor earl’s 
daughter, and she liked him, and her folks 
were pleased, knowing his family was older 
than hers, and thinking that Stockley Hall 
would be an honourable, quiet down-sitting for 
| her. But she’d lived on the edge of the 
| Court, poor thing, and had got a hankering 
after the extravagance and gaiety she couldn’t 
rightly share in, because the earl was so short 
o’ money. And there came by a rich iron- 
master—it was just when railroads were doing 
their best or their worst in the country—who 
could have bought up Stockley with little 
more than one year’s income. And the iron- 
master fancied her ladyship, and she threw 
over the squire, and took him! And the 
squire never looked at anybody in that way 
since. I’ve heard say that some have asked 
him whether it wasn’t the duty of one in his 
place to marry and keep up the old line ; but 
that he made answer, that was the squire’s 
duty, but the man’s duty came first, and that 
was to marry no woman unless he loved 
| her.” 
| “T only wonder he’d ever cared for such 
| as that lady must have been,” rejoined 
|Tom, the rash and inexperienced. “She 
| must have been a mean, low-minded sort.” 

Mrs, Black gave a superior smile. “Ah! 
| there’s mysteries in falling in love,” she said. 
|“ Them that has done it wisest will always 
| tell you it wasn’t of their own guidance. 
It all comes from above. ‘A prudent wife is 
from the Lord ’—His best blessing to a man. 
| But His next best is to keep away an impru- 
| dent one, and that’s what a vain, foolish 
woman always is.” 

“ But this lady seemed to know how to 
look after money,” said Tom, “and ‘ pru- 
dence’ sounds as if it meant that.” 

Mrs. Black laughed. “ That’s what the 
parson said one Sunday,” she replied. ‘“ He 
said exactly that—that people thought pru- 
dence meant looking after money; and that 
their idea of looking after money was getting 
it to spend on one’s self, or to keep to please 
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one’s self. ‘ Whereas,’ said parson, ‘ prudence 
means providence, or foreseeing, looking 
after the real things that we really want— 
love, and wisdom, and true comfort, and try- 
ing to secure them for as many-as we can.’ 
I’ve always remembered what parson said 
about that, because I’d been feeling after it 
in my own mind, and it was like suddenly 
hearing a tune that has been running in 


one’s head, but that one couldn’t quite | 


catch.” 


“It’s the sight o’ parson and o’ his own | 
ways that’s kept me in mind o’ those words,” | 


said Mr. Black. ‘When you've got a pretty 
picture it’s well to have a sound wall to hang 
iton. There’s the parsonage, young gentle- 
man,” and the good miller pointed to a long, 
low cottage standing in a bowery garden, not 
unlike his own home at the mill. “If you 
want to know what is in a shilling, and what 
can be made to come out of a shilling, don’t 


go to the poorest folk i’ Stockley ; go there.” | 


Tom eagerly drank in all the homely wis- 
dom. The good seed fell on ground pre- 
pared for it. Now everybody should be al- 
ways prepared to sow, because nobody knows 
where good ground may be. Sometimes there 
are a few inches of itin the midst of a morass 
or in the cleft of a rock. But God’s field of 


the world needs all sorts of agricultural labour | 


besides sowing. It has ground which must 
be broken up by steady discipline, ground 
which must be manured by heavy experiences, 
ground which must be altered by the bitter 
chemistry of loss and remorse. 

Robert Sinclair walked beside the Blacks, 
and hearing them “ go off,” as he put it to 
himself, “ into their usual chatter,” relapsed 
into a train of thought of his own—a calcula- 
tion as to the sum which would be produced 


by a certain rate of interest on a certain sum | 


of money in a given term of years, 
Let not those who speak wisely lay too 
much unction to their souls! If they do see 


of the fruit of their lips, let them remember | 


that there must have been as much wisdom 


in the ears that heard as in the tongue which | 
uttered, “As an ear-ring of gold, and an | 


ornament of fine gold, so is a wise reprover 
upon an obedient ear.” But if the ear-ring 
falls into the gutter, it will only be trodden 
under foot. 

And then the pleasant visit was over. Mrs. 
Black herself stepped down to the railway 
station with Robert Sinclair to see the young 
guest away. Stockley people were never 
afraid of seeming too civil or too kind. And 
just at the last minute Stack the miller’s man 
appeared, carrying a big hamper to be stowed 


| _ Sta 
| under Tom’s seat in the train, Mrs. Black 
| vouchsafing no explanation except that “no. 
body should ever come into the country 
without carrying a bit of it back to the town,” 
And Tom was whirled off, nodding back to 
her waving handkerchief; and somehow 
father and Clegga farm did not seem quite so 
| far away, now he had made friends with these 
| kind people nearer at hand. 

Very dark and dismal looked the London 
| streets as Tom wended his way through them 
towards Penman’sRow. And yet, so inscrut- 
able is the human heart! Tom felt that this 
| temporary going away from it had made the 

dull old house there seem more home-like. It 
had certainly flashed into Tom’s mind, when 
Robert expressed his determination to leave 
the mill, that this might give him a chance of 
quitting the gloomy shop and its not very 
congenial labours, and of taking Robert's 
vacated place. But the thought had only 
come to be dismissed. Peter Sandison was 
| his father’s friend, who had made generous 
terms with him for his father’s sake. And 
Peter Sandison looked at him with sad eyes, 
And it was said that Peter Sandison did not 
believe in God! Strange reasons these for 
loyalty and love! But then loyalty and love 
so often grow best from no reason—which 
means generally but reason too deep for 
| words, or even for defined thought. 
| Our lives are never fairly poised or truly 
‘rich, unless there is something outside our 
own orbit which we can love and enjoy with- 
out coveting to possess. What would the 
earth be without the sunbeams? But what 
would happen to the earth if it at once rushed 
off to join the sun? Tom felt that Penman’s 
Row should be cheerful enough when one’s 
work was there, and while one had memories 
of Clegga and thoughts of Stockley to carry 
| with one into it. ‘The gloom and the per- 
petually shifting crowd of strange faces had 
already ceased to oppress the soul of this 
son of the rocks and the sea. They began 
to stimulate his imagination, suggesting te 
him that human life could overmatch nature 
in every mood and aspect. 
| Mr. Sandison met Tom with a smile anda 
| kindly word. He looked happier than he 
| had done on Christmas Eve, so that Tom 
hoped that he had enjoyed himself after his 
own fashion. It was not for the youth to 
| guess or to fathom that the dreariness of his 
| master’s lonely wandering among the holiday 
| crowds, his aimless watching of happy groups, 
had merely ended in a sad thankfulness that 
another Christmas of his allotted number 
| had gone by! 
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Early in 
Sandison had come in front of an open door, 
over which was painted, “ Refuge for desti- 
tute strangers.” Saying to himself that the 
omission of the descriptive adjective would 


yet went in, half out of curiosity, and half out 


of a strange yearning both towards those who | 
needed such help and those who rendered it. | 
A Christmas breakfast had been given, and | 


when Mr. Sandison entered between the 


his dismal Christmas stroll, Mr. | 


| inquired. 
| Him you must be happy.” ; 
have spared paint, politeness, and pain, he | 
| Him,” answered Mr. Sandison. 
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“Madam, I am quite sure of that,” said 
Mr. Sandison. 
“Ts not that partly your own fault?” she 
“Do you love God? If you love 


“*] want to find somebody who believes in 
** How can 
we love whom we do not know ?” 

The lady thought she had got into an 
incident after her own heart. She fussed all 
over. She seemed no longer one woman, but 


delivery of little addresses, ladies and gentle- 
men were moving to and fro amid the} 
pathetic crowd. The bookseller quietly 


rather twenty crowding round him. 
| My dear man,” she cried, “surely you 
have found what you seek! We all believe 
ranged himself among the battered women | in God here. Is not our love for our poor 
and broken men, who were accepting precept | and afflicted brothers and sisters the best 
and exhortation with all the meekness with | proof of our faith ?” 

which the defeated are expected to take| Mr. Sandison pointed grimly to the words 
whatever the victors give. His own shabby, | above the door. ‘Is that what you call 
carelessly-used coat easily seemed the thread- | your brothers and sisters?” he asked. “ How 
bare garment of a decent poverty, and there | can they be destitute if all your hearts are 
was scarcely a visage there more ruggé@d and | really full of love for them? ‘Take out-that 
worn than his. A dressy little woman, wear- | word—that adjective, which must be bitterest 
ing more ornaments and fal de rals about her | to bear where it is truest. And what do you 
than she could have decently sported in a know of me which gives you any right to 
drawing-room, and flaunting them in the face | think that you can exhort me? Iam older 
of those monuments of human misery, “ be- | than you by many years. You see that I am 
cause the poor don’t like you to come among | sad ang careworn: you think me poor. All 
them shabby, you know,” fussed up to the these points, madam, should on the face of 
new arrival. She had whispered to a friend | them rather invite you to ask to learn of me. 
that this looked “an interesting case,” one | You simply feel that you must be wiser than 
me because you believe yourself to be more 
fortunate and richer. Madam, was Jesus 
Christ Himself fortunate and rich? If you 
saw Him to-day you would not call Him 
Master, you would call Him a destitute 
stranger, and ask Him to thank you for 
amusing yourself with feeding Him and 
| preaching to Him.” 

The lady shrank back. Her small face 


of the sort that might figure in a paragraph 
on “University men to be found in the | 


kitchens of common lodging-houses.” Her | 
little figure stood beside Mr. Sandison’s 
gaunt dignity, like a gaily painted shanty | 
under the grey wall of anoble ruin. She gave 
a perky little cough, and opened her mission. 
“Ts it not very nice for you to have a 
room like this to come to?” she said. | 
“ Don’t you think it is very kind of all these | grew pale. As Peter Sandison turned and 
dear people to leave their own beautiful | strode from the room, she whispered, ‘‘ One 
homes to come here to welcome you just like | of those dreadful socialists, I do believe. 
friends? Is it not something to be very | You cannot think what awful things he said ! 
thankful for?” | He spoke quite coarsely. The more we do 
“Madam,” replied Mr. Sandison with a | for these people, the more they hate us. The 
melancholy humour, “in my old-fashioned | world is growing very wicked.” 
school of manners, the guests gave the hosts But when, after all was over, a paper was 
voluntary thanks: the hosts did not suggest | found in the plate in the lobby, on which was 
them. But it is some years since I have | written, “To be used for the refuge of my 
mingled in any society, and ways seem | brothers and sisters whose names I do not 
changed.” | know,” and in which were folded two sove- 
The lady did not quite understand him. | reigns, then the lady remembered that a 
She only knew that she did not get the gush | certain radical and “ peculiar” viscount was 
of gratitude which she expected, and she was | addicted to frequenting such assemblies in 
in a measure disconcerted. “I’m afraid you | disguise. ‘Dear man,” she sighed, “he 
have not had a very happy life, poor man,” | would be such a gain if we could bring him 
she remarked, and there was at least as much | round altogether to our side—to the right 
blame as pity in her tone. side. He spoke so cleverly. I saw at once 
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that there was something most remarkable 
about him. Those people cannot disguise 
themselves, do what they may. A practised 
eye sees a subtle something!” 

What would she have done had she known 


that this was no viscount, no out-at-elbows | 


university man, not even an interesting and 
picturesque criminal, but just plain Peter 
Sandison, bookseller, of Penman’s Row! 
Later on, during Christmas Day, he had 
strayed into a church, and had sat down in 
a corner where the dust was thick upon the 
cushions, and damp and mildew had seized 
on the prayer-books, with names of dead 
people, and dates of forgotten anniversaries 
on their discoloured fly-leaves. Peter Sandi- 
son had smiled a weird smile when the 
preacher, a mild young man newly ordained, 
after dwelling on the blessings given to most 
at this season richly to enjoy, had gone 
on to speak of “ resignation,” and to suggest 
cheer for those whose joys were of the things 
gone past: “Let them still thank God for 
those joys,” he had said ; “let them be con- 
tent to wait without them for a while, mea- 


suring by their sweetest memory the joys | 


which hope has in store.” And Mr. Sandi- 
son had wandered out again—there had been 
no word forhim. He did not know that he 
had been disappointed: he would have 
denied that he expected anything. 

When Tom came back from Stockley he 
carried his hamper into the parlour and 
asked Grace’s aid in unfastening it. The 
master seemed to suspect what was going 
forward, for he came in too. 

““Won’t you invite me to see your gifts, 
Ollison ?” he said. 

“T didn’t think of troubling you, sir,” Tom 
answered delighted. 

““What’s the good of stuffing a basket 
with rubbish like this ?” observed Grace, lift- 
ing out first some small holly boughs, rich 
with berries. But Mr. Sandison lifted them 
tenderly, as if he wouldn’t knock off a berry 
for the world, and—smelled them. 

“La !—don’t you know they haven’t no 
scent ?” snapped Grace. 

“ They have a country freshness,” said Mr. 
Sandison, gravely, knowing that only Tom 
would hear his words. 


“‘ That’s more like the thing,” Grace went | 


on, lifting out a plump pullet. “ And here’s 
eggs ; and here’s apples ; and here’s a pot of 
jelly. These folks are a making up to you 
for something, Master Tom.” 

“They are such good people,” remarked 
Tom to his master, unheeding the old wo- 
man’s words, “and Stockley is such a pretty 


place—oh! beautiful, one can scarcely believe 
in it.” 

“ Don’t you wish that you and your Shet. 
land comrade could exchange ?” asked Mr, 
| Sandison coolly. 

“No,” said Tom, as honestly as stoutly, 
“T like sticking to my own lot.” 

“But if Stockley had been your lot you 
wouldn’t have wished to exchange it,” per. 
sisted the bookseller. 

“No, sir, I shouldn’t,” Tom answered, 
“and I’d have stayed at Clegga if I could— 
but I half think I’m glad I couldn’t ; I’d never 
| have known the best of Clegga if I hadn't 
come away.” 

Mr. Sandison laughed, and then sighed. 

Grace came back from storing the good 
things in her pantry. She now carried a 
parcel in her hand, and as she came in, Mr. 
Sandison rose and went out of the parlour 
into the shop. 

**]’m going to show you the grand present 
I got this time,” said the old woman. “It 
came just as you went away.” She spread 
| out a thick grey shawl, fine in texture, and 
delicate in hue. “ You see there’s somebody 
| feels I’m worthy a good present,” she went 

on, “ though I believe the master thinks they 
| must be fools for their pains, for he’ll hardly 
| throw a look at it. But it’s odd how every- 
thing gets taken advantage of, and put to bad 
purposes in this world. Of course it has got 
talked about, how I’ve had these beautiful 
things sent to me by somebody unbeknown. 
Indeed, I’ve told many of the young hussies 
round that it was a good lesson to them, that 
if they did their duty it would get recognised 
somehow. An’ now them worthless Shands, 
in Penman’s Court, are making believe that 
the like has happened to them! Set them 
up! I can see through it!” 

Grace was folding up her shawl with 
elaborate care while she talked. 

“ They just wanted some Christmas feast- 
ing,” she proceeded. “ And what with their 
perpetual poor mouth about misfortunes, and 
their debts and se forth, they thought it would 
not do to get some above board. Indeed, I 
| don’t know how they could get it honest—and 
| lies come in particular handy to hide worse 

things! ” 

“ What can be worse than a lie?” asked 
Tom. But of course Grace did not hear. 

“So they gave out that on Christmas Eve 
| there was a ring at their bell, and when they 
| went to the door, there was a basket there, 
| with all sorts of good things in it—a turkey, 
| and a plum pudding, and six mince pies— 








| and what do ye think? (that’s the way liars 
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always overdo it!) a bottle of rich gravy to 
be heated and served with the bird! ‘ There, 
that ‘ll do,’said I, when Mrs. Shand showed 
me that. ‘Gratitude,’ says I, ‘ought to be 
enough to season charity, without gravy,’ and 


on she went holding up a beautiful bag of | 


ready-made stuffing as well. It made me 
sick to see her, it really did! As if anybody 
would go giving turkeys and gravy to poor 
miserable objects that haven’t, and never 
could have, no right to such things.” 

As Tom went off to his bed that night, he 
could not help wondering who it was that so 
faithfully remembered Grace, and what she 
could have done to win their affection and 
respect. And then he remembered that God, 
who cares for everybody, reaches each by 
some human hand, though it may give but a 
chill and a clumsy touch. “ We look at God 
through those who love us,” he said to him- 
self. “I always see Him behind father, as it 
were. I wonder whether anybody will ever 
be able to see Him behind me?” 


CHAPTER IX.—MR. SANDISON’S QUESTION. 


Ir was not very long before Robert Sin- 
clair received his eagerly expected invitation 
to “spend an evening” with the Branders. 
There was in it a clause directing him “to 
bring his young Shetland friend with him.” 
But, in the meantime, Robert thought fit to 


ignore that clause. Hecould feel quite sure 


Mr. Brander had only put it in as a matter of | 
course—probably imagining that the two | 
youths were living together, or at all events, | 


seeing each other every day. It was certainly 
very kind of Mr. Brander to invite him, 
thought Robert, it was quite supererogatory 
kindness that he should also invite Tom 
Ollison. It was not good policy to be very 
ready to force one’s friends upon those who 
might be willing, out of civility to one, to ex- 
tend their hospitality to them. If he found 


that Mr. Brander proved the sincerity of his | 


invitation to Tom by repeating it, then it 
would be time enough to take him, and he 
was sure it would be pleasanter for Tom not 
to be taken to a stranger’s house, until an old 
friend had a sure footing in it. 

But Robert was thrown into a little per- 


plexity by the Branders’ invitation, which | 


was given in the free-and-easy style of some 
wealthy people who are quite above considera- 
tion of the limitations of train service and 
such-like trifles. It was simply impossible 
that anybody limited to such arrangements 
could come in and out, from Stockley to 
Bayswater, “to spend an evening.” If the 
Branders had been staying in such “a corner” 


| 
| they might have done it with their own 
|carriage and horses, though they would 
| probably have preferred to “ put up ” for the 
| night at some London hotel. But Robert 
| had no equipage, and to go to an hotel in- 
volved an outlay which made him reflect, 
| though he decided that it must be made, 
| rather than that such an invitation should be 
forfeited. He felt the Branders’ want of 
consideration almost like a compliment, it 
| seemed as if they saw him on a level with 
| themselves, and forgot that he had not all 
| the same advantages. 

‘One can’t expect those who don’t have 
| to trouble about such trifles to remember 
| them for others,” he decided. 
| Still, he did shrink from hotel charges. 

he had to pay them, he would have to with- 
| draw from the savings bank the trifle he had 
already deposited there. To be sure, he 
argued, one saved that one might invest, and 
such an extravagance must be regarded in 
the light of an investment, for the favour of 
the Branders represented to him the road to 
fortune, But still, would it not be possible 
to spare the savings for some other invest- 
ment? For if he was to grow into intimacy 
with the Branders, he would need many little 
things, since one must not parade poverty be- 
fore rich people. Why should he not ask Tom 
| Ollison to take him in for one night? This 
seemed to him a happy inspiration. He 
knew Tom had a room to himself, and that 
Mr. Sandison was a Shetland man, a bachelor, 
and one of whom Tom spoke kindly. His 
employer had already given Tom a pleasant 
holiday. Why should not Tom’s employer 
do him a favour? 

The favour was asked and readily granted, 
soreadily and cheerfully that Robert, accord- 
ing to his nature, decided that the favour was 
all on his side, and “that Mr. Sandison and 
| Tom must be really glad of any change to 
enliven them.” The only person who did 
not seem delighted was Grace, who was not 
by nature an entertainer of strangers. One 
would have thought that she feared lest 
Robert might be deaf like herself, for she 
| certainly wrote her grumpiness so plainly on 
_ her visage, that nobody but the blind could 
have doubted it. It had occurred to Robert 
that this arrangement of spending the night 
at Mr. Sandison’s house might prove very 
convenient and economical for him, during 
the several visits which he foresaw he was 
likely to pay to the Branders, before that 
happy consummation of his leaving Stockley 
altogether, towards which he was steadily 
feeling his way. Grace’s sour face first sug- 
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gested to him a possible check to this nice 
little plan. He judged that neither the 
master nor Tom would find it very pleasant 
to have him for a guest, if she set herself 
against him on the score of giving her extra 
trouble. So he made up his mind to fee 
Grace ; it was economy to give her an 
occasional shilling, rather than to spend at 
least three or four shillings on ‘beds and 
breakfasts.” He rather thought that Grace 
would draw back from his offered bounty, 
and that even if she took it, he would score by 
it, and by bespeaking her good graces pre- 
vent any necessity for similar propitiation too 
often. But though Grace had really expected 
nothing, she was equal to the occasion, and 
to him. Her skinny fingers closed over the 
coin as if the douceur was a matter of course. 
She uttered no thanks, but looked at it in a 
way which made Robert feel that she thought 
it ought to have been half-a-crown. By that 
diplomacy, Grace secured a repetition of the 
gift on each of Robert’s visits. She was as 
greedy of gain as he was, though her ambi- 
tion was limited to a few pounds, while his 
imagination rose to thousands—sometimes of 
mere capital—but more and more often of 
income ! 

Robert's visits to the Branders and his 
thrifty retreat from their grandeur to Mr. 
Sandison’s homely hospitality were repeated 
several times, before he attained the desire 
of his heart and secured the offer of a seat in 
Mr. Brander’s office. Naturally the lads 
exchanged sundry confidences as they lay in 
the darkness of the wide attic, into which a 
stray moonbeam might steal and illumine 
the old wheel, which Robert said ought with- 
out delay to be put to its best use, as fire- 
wood. Robert soon divined that the master 
of the house was “queer;” indeed Grace 
seldom allowed anybody to have any doubts 
on that subject. Tom was led into asolemn 
whisper of her assertion that Mr. Sandison 
did not believe in God, and hoped for no 
hereafter. Robert opined “ that such notions 
would do him no good in his business,” but 
conjectured that probably he did not mind 
that, since he was doubtless a miser and rich 
enough already, and would very likely leave 
Tom all his money if he did not offend him! 

Then he proceeded to tell Tom, who lay 
dumbstruck, that after all, he believed he 
had found out that Mr. Brander was as glad 
to secure his services as he was to give them 
to him. Mr. Brander was evidently getting 
tired of over-application to the details of his 
business, and he clearly had an aversion to 
taking a partner and a strong mistrust of his 


own head clerk, Robert Sinclair could quite 
understand his having a desire to take up 
some very young man, whom he could train 
into his own ways and from whom he need 
fear nothing for years, by which time he 
would have made their interests’ identical, 
Robert Sinclair giggled at that point and 
Tom Ollison felt utterly mystified. 

Robert went on to say that he thought 
there seemed to have been a marvellous 
intervention of Providence for the purpose of 
securing him a career and a fortune. He 
believed that under the circumstances it was 
very advantageous to him to have come 
from Shetland—it gave the stockbroking 
office in the city a delicate aroma of that 
“island of mine,” and of “the castle on my 
estate,” of which he had already shrewdly 
observed Mr. Brander liked to boast. Also, 
doubtless, Mr. Brander felt that his promo- 
tion of a young man from Shetland would 
make him popular there, and serve to facili- 
tate his dealings with a primitive people, 
apt to distrust strangers, and to connect 
| gentlemen dealing in finance with those 
“lawyers” whom they have held in abhor- 
rence for all generations. 

And then Robert went on to talk about 
Etta Brander. She went much into society, 
| he said. He heard she was out nearly every 

evening, either at a dance, a conversazione, 
or aconcert. But he noticed he was always 
| invited when she was to be at home. He 
thought Mr. Brander was very fond of Etta. 
He should not wonder if the father would be 
very glad for his daughter to marry some- 
body who would be, so to say, in the family, 
and would have only mutual interests—always 
provided of course that he was in a position 
and had talents, suitable to the family and 
fit to promote its fortunes. It was strange 
—was it not?—and Robert gave another 
little laugh, how often the old stories made 
success run on these lines! Even Hogarth’s 
good apprentice marries his master’s daughter. 
All that used to seem to him too much in 
the region of romance, unexpected, illogical, 
not to be looked for, but he saw now that it 
was in an almost inevitable sequence, not 
due to weak indulgence in foolish romance, 
| rather perhaps to wise restraint from it. And 
there Robert actually sighed—having already 
adopted the singular affectation of offering 
one’s self asacrifice to one’s own ambition and 
passion for “ getting on.” Well, Etta Brander 
was certainly a pretty girl—and he supposed 
she was clever—and the realities of life must 
always be considered, and one had one’s 
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And there Robert stopped short, checked 
by Tom’s dead silence. It only made him 
feel that he was making a fool of himself— 
that probably Tom was quietly laughing at 
him as one “who was counting his chickens 
before they were hatched.” 
suddenly conscious that his strain of talk was 
weak and foolish, thatsit might even be bad 
policy. is the 
that Robert Sinclair was betrayed into such 
forecasting confidences. 

In reality, Tom was silent, not in mirth, 
but in misery. He did not think of Robert’s 
words in any special connection with Robert. 
They might be either true or false concerning 
‘Robert’s future, and yet there might be a 


truth in them very damaging to what had | 


always seemed to Tom such a pretty ideal— 
the humble lad, heart-smitten by the maiden 
above him, silently doing his duty without 


any hope of her, till gradually duty brought | 


him out beside love, on a level with her! 


Misty castles in the air had often risen on | 
poor Tom’s own mind, all the more silvery | 


and etherial, perhaps, because there was no 
possibility of his putting an exact foundation 
under them. Sweet faces had glanced upon 


his vision from those wonderful surging | 


waves of London life (from whence do glance 
some of the sweetest faces of the whole 
earth), and Tom had thought how would it 
have been if the dim silent old house in 
Penman’s Row had been lit by the good 
beauty of a daughter? He and she might 
have been such close friends; she might 
easily have liked him a little if her father 
praised him. 
when the master grew too old and tired for 
his work and thought regretfully of leaving 
the old place, Tom might have asked eagerly, 
“Why should not they all stay on together ?” 
and father too, might have liked to come 
down from Clegga, and the two old friends 
and school-fellows could have smoked a 
quiet pipe together, and perhaps have made 
a little fun of the young people, with their 
grand new theories, and their daily practice 
humbly halting after. Dreams! dreams! 


And in his own particular case, Tom Ollison | 
had always known these were nothing more, | 


for the house in Penman’s Row was a lonely 


one, and his father’s friend was a kinless | 
- . s . , 
But if there is something vexatious 


man. 
in having a night vision of angels and 
heavenly music and beauty dissected down 
into a nightmare remembrance of twelith- 
day cakes and Christmas numbers, can there 
not rise an untold bitterness when youthful 
ideals of loving service and loving triumph 


He became | 


It was the last time for many years | 


And then perhaps some day, | 





| are declared to be mere euphuisms for worldly 
| prudence and success? Poor young people, 
| who have not yet acted out their own little 
drama on the stage of life, are terribly suscep- 
| tible to any whisper that life has no drama 
at all, but only a very cleverly managed 
marionette show. 
| Robert had fairly left Stockley and had 
even been for many months in Mr. Brander’s 
office within a stone’s throw of the Stock 
Exchange, before he saw fit to tell Tom that 
the stockbroker had been constantly asking 
when the other young Shetlander was coming 
to put his feet under the mahogany of his 
dining-room in Ormolu Square, Kensington. 
Tom was not very eager to accept the invi- 
tation. Perhaps he lacked a laudable desire 
to see society in all its phases; perhaps he 
believed in the quaint fable about the danger 
| of the golden jar and the china one floating 
too near each other: perhaps he was like 
that Shunamite woman who was so tamely 
content “ to dwell among her own people.” 

But when Mr. Sandison heard of the invi- 
| tation, he bade Tom accept it. 
| “Take arich man’s kindness for what it 
is worth,” he said, in his grim way. “ He 
can’t go without half his crust that he may 
offer it to you, that is not in his power. But 
| he does his little best when he orders another 
partridge for your pleasure.” 

Mr. Sandison had such slight delight in 
personal conversation that he had actually 
never heard the name of Robert Sinclair's 
new friend and patron up to this point. Now 
Tom mentioned it casually. 

The master bent down lower over his desk 
and seemed so absorbed in his papers that 
Tom did not think he was any longer 
interested in the matter. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he looked up and said in his very 
harshest manner— 

“ Have these—Branders—any children ?” 

** One,” answered Tom briefly. What could 
it be in the dry manner of the old bachelor 
which made the hot blood tingle on the 
youth’s cheek. 

**Son or daughter ?” asked Mr. Sandison. 

** One daughter,” Tom replied again. 

Mr. Sandison went on with his writing. 
And his thoughts were trite enough, for he 
only reflected that the world is a little place, 
and goes round, so that whomsoever we have 
met once, we may certainly look to meet 
again, and that life is a history that repeats 
itself, so that as we turn and watch those 
who come after us, we are apt to see them 
| fall into the same pits which waylaid our- 
selves. It is our business to cry out and 
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warn them of their danger. Mr. Sandison 
knew that a word from him, hinting that this 
visit to the Branders had better not be made, 
would have been rather welcome to Tom 


than otherwise. But then, how can we be | 


quite sure that there is still a pit at the same 
turning in life where there was one in our 
time? Alas, we cannot be quite sure, until 
we see the runner tumble in, and then our 
warning is too late! But if we cry out too 
soon, we may but turn him aside from a pit 
which has been filled in, and is now quite 
safe, and startle him on to some ground un- 
known to us, where there may be gins and 
traps we wot not of. A careful and thrifty 
youth may be developed into a miser by the 
warnings of a spendthrift against the extra- 
vagance which ruined himself. A reserved 
nature may grow unsocial and self-righteous 
under the exhortations of the enthusiastic 
and warm-hearted who have suffered them- 
selves to be easily misled by bad companions. 
It is an old truth, that our experience is for 
ourselves, we cannot teach it or bequeath it. 
Frantic efforts to do either more often lead 
to harm than good. 

Yet the wisdom earned by past mistakes 
and sufferings is not wasted. What we are 
is the result of what we have been, and what 
we have done; and what we are will always 
tell as the most powerful warning and en- 
couragement to those who follow. 

Mr. Sandison went on with his writing, 
and held his peace a while longer. 

Had he any right to infer that what certain 
people were twenty years ago they still re- 
mained? Was he himself the same man now 
that he had been then? And had he any just 
reason for judging that achild must resemble 
its parents ? Had he not sometimes, in bitter 
rebellion against the very doctrine, been 
ready to assert its flat opposite? How was 
it that just now, when an ancient wrong was 
astir in his heart, it seemed so likely to be 
true? Oh! how often he himself had had to 
hear it! Might he not take his revenge on 
the world, and assert it this once? It would 
be but saying it once for a hundred times he 
had heard it, and in such a percentage as 
that it must surely be true! Besides, what 
was the use of setting his own private feeling 
against the accepted wisdom of the world? 
The wisdom of the world had always 
triumphed over his feeling, why should he 
not let it have its way now, when it beat 
time with his own passionate bitterness ? 

No, never! Though the cruel law of here- 
ditary bondage might be true in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, yet there was his own 


feeling against it, and that must count for 
something. If the inexorable laws of the 
dumb universe do bind iron chains about 
the race that struggles among them, that is 
enough ; no need that humanity should add 
another link to its own fetters. 

In the white heat of a personal agony his 
own heart had beaten out a passionate pro. 
test against the easy verdict of a heartless 
world. In a moment of suffering from an 
old personal wrong, should he throw down 
his own arms and snatch at the base weapon 
from which he had striven to defend himself? 
No; such was not even a meet opportunity 
for him to admit that the weapon might not 
be all base, that there might be some temper 
in its metal. 

To honest hearts, that which they have 
condemned as a lie is never so hateful as 
when it presents itself in their own interest. 
And yet there was a fiery indignation within 
him which would not keep wholly silent. 
Bitterness against his own enemies, against 
facts which had darkened his own life and 
| wrecked his own faith, he could suppress, if 
| he could not conquer. But he could not help 
| saying— 

“Go out into the world as much as you 
| choose, Tom, only never care for anybody or 
| trust anybody. Study your kind as you would 
| the wild beasts at a show, and be good to them, 
| only always feed them through the wires of a 
wise indifference. You may hold up flaming 
hoops for them to jump through if you like, 
then they will fear and obey you ; but don’t 
begin to caress them, unless you do so as an 
experiment in getting bitten. So much for 
the world of ‘ affairs,’ as the French call it. 
As for the social world, when you go there 
take a mosquito-net as part of your outfit. And 
remember it is the female insects who sting.” 

Tom said not a word in answer to this 
tirade. It did not make him really think a 
whit less of humanity, as the perusal of some 
chatty newspaper articles, or the hearing of 
some playful semi-philanthropic speeches 
might have done. It only made him realise 
that there are terrible risks to be run on the 
field of human life, and that he need not be too 
sure of escaping where his father’s old friend 
had certainly received some deadly wounds. 

How much cynicism is the growth of indi- 
vidual pain! He who is too proud or too 
gentle to name or to wound his own foe is 
rather apt to curse or to lament on a grand 
scale. Woe be to those whose deeds turn 
their brethren into accusers of the world or 
of society, of their sex or of their rank! 

“You had better have something to eat 
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before you go to their grand late dinner,” 
said the bookseller, with a return to some- 
thing like his ordinary manner. “ You re- 
member what our chapter said last night, | 
«When thou sittest to eat with a ruler con- | 
sider diligently what is before thee, and put 
a knife to thy throat, if thou be a man given 
to appetite.’ It’s a mistake to want anything, 
or to seem to want it, in this world. But 
repose of manner and patience of mind are | 
apt to depend a good deal on being some- 
what satisfied beforehand.” 

Tom could feel clearly enough that his 
master’s words came from thoughts which | 
were quite behind his little act of household 
consideration. 

There had been some friction earlier in | 
that day in the household in Penman’s Row. 
Grace had detected the youthful London shop- | 
boy in the act of pilfering from her larder, and | 
Grace had been for sending off for the police, 
and giving the lad “a lesson,” which might 
well leave him with no power to learn any- 
thing else but evil for the remainder of his 
days. Mr. Sandison had entirely vetoed this 
plan ; he had had the boy into his counting- 
house, and had told him, in a few simple 
words, that this sort of thing must be first 
punished, and must then cease. He had 
told him that his act was a shameful one, 
only that he was young and foolish, and that 
he had not got to be ashamed of it (the lad | 
was trembling abjectly), so much as to take | 
care that it, or anything of a similar kind, 
should never happen again. 

“If I had had a son of my own he might 
have done the same, till he knew better,” 
Mr. Sandison had said. “And if he had 
done so I must have punished him to help 
him to know better, and to show him at once 
that evil must end in pain sooner or later. 
Then, and not before, I should have forgiven 
him, and then I should have trusted him 
again. So if I am to forgive you I must 
punish you. Therefore if you wish forgive- 
ness you will ask me to cane you. I give 
you ten minutes to think about it.” 

The lad stood mute and shame-faced for 
about two minutes. Then he went into the 
shop and brought back a cane, which he put 
into his master’s hand. Mr. Sandison shut 
the counting-house door upon them both. 
When the lad came out his face was pale and 
shining. 

Grace was vexed. “ No good would come | 
of it,” she prophesied. “ Fred would only 
be more cunning in his dishonesty. She | 
wondered her master could soil his hands 
chastising such trash! It would serve him | 








right if Fred turned on him, and brought 
some friend to say that he had been unlaw- 
fully assaulted and beaten. Only Fred had 
no friends, and what could one expect of the 
like o’ that? She had told the master from 
the first that there would be nothing but 
heartbreak in having one of those children 
about the place.” 

Grace could not hear, but she could see 
the interrogation on Tom’s face, as he said 
aside, half to himself, half to Mr. Sandison, 

“Those children! What on earth does 
she mean ?” 

“Why, didn’t you know Fred was an ille- 
gitimate child,” she snarled, “a workhouse 
foundling, the very worst sort of a bad kind ?” 

Tom reflected for a moment. He had 
learned terrible facts of human life since he 
had lived in London. He had wondered 
sometimes how he could bear to go quietly 
to his peaceful bed while he knew of the 
tragedies and horrors being enacted within a 
stone’s throw of Penman’s Row. 

“Tsn’t all that way of thinking awfully 
cruel?” he said to Mr. Sandison in a low 
voice. “Is itnotawfully wujust?” he added 
emphatically, as if the sum of all evil was in 
that word. “And how it seems wrought 
into public opinion, into its common phrase- 
ology even! Why should the very brand of 
shame be put on the one who did not win it 
for himself? Why should we say that such 
a one is an illegitimate child? Should we 
not say rather that he had the mistortune to 
have illegitimate parents ?” 

Mr. Sandison did not answer. Tom looked 
up, fearing that his plain speech had been 
somehow in fault. ‘There was a strange ex- 
pression on the bookseller’s face, a curious, 
pained half-smile, such as one might give 
who had so strained his vision in watching 
for something, that when it came in sight he 
could scarcely believe his eyes. 

“ Tom,” he said slowly, “ did your father 
ever tell you anything about me ?” 

“ No, sir,” answered Tom in some sur- 
prise, “except about what friends you both 
were,” he added ingenuously. 

‘Thank you, Tom,” said Mr. Sandison after 
a moment’s pause. “ Now go; it is time that 
you started for your visit to Ormolu Square.” 

As Tom passed out of the house, after he 
had made his simple toilet, he saw his master 
standing at the dining-room window. He 
had opened it, and having collected a little 
handful of crumbs from the bread-basket, he 
was spreading these on the sill. ‘There were 
a ‘few sparrows who lived among the eaves of 
the dismal yard, 
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By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


SECOND 


ROM the edge of the cliff which pro- | 
jects into the sea a fine view is| 
obtained over the old fortifications, with the | 
sea beating through arches of the old sea- 
wall below, and in the distance, four miles 
to the south, somewhat similarly placed, we 
perceive on its promontory Tantiira, where 
ruins still remain to indicate the site of the 
Biblical Dor. But this is beyond the limit 
of Carmel, and if we are to continue our 
examination of that mountain we must re- 
cross the plain for about five miles to the 
village of Isjim, situated at its south-western 
extremity, thus making the entire western 
side of the mountain fourteen miles long. 
From here a deep valley, called the Wady-el- 
Milh, eight miles long, cuts right through to 
the plain of Esdraelon, thus separating the hills 
of Samaria from the south-eastern flank of 
Carmel. Isjim itself is a village situated on 
the site of an ancient town, and in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood are many tombs of inte- 
rest, rock-cut cisterns, and remains of ancient 
buildings, which would doubtless repay a 
full investigation. It is situated on the last 
spur of Carmel, about four hundred feet 
above the sea-level, and if we follow a romantic 
Wady for about two miles in a north-westerly 
direction we reach one of the most interest- 
ing ruins in Carmel—the Khurbet Semmaka. 
The interest lies in the fact that the remains 
were discovered here by the officers of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund of an ancient 
Jewish synagogue. Throughout the whole 
of Palestine eleven other ruins of ancient 
synagogues have been found. A striking 





characteristic of these buildings is their simi- 
Jarity in plan and detail of ornamentation. | 
From this it may be inferred that they were | 


all built at nearly the same time, and under | 
the influence of the architectural taste then | 
prevalent in the country, which was Roman ; 
and it is probable from the method of their 
construction, and especially from the localities 
in which they have been discovered, that | 
they do not date from an earlier period than 
the second century after Christ. It was at 
this period that the Jewish patriarch at Tibe- | 
rias was the spiritual head of a community 
comprehending all of Israelitish descent 
who inhabited the Roman Empire, and it is 
only in Galilee, and more especially in the 
neighbourhood of Tiberias, that these re- 
mains of synagogues are to be found. We 
know that under the reign of Antoninus 





PAPER. 


Pius, A.D. 138—161, the Jewish colony round 
Tiberias became very powerful, and that 
many synagogues were erected in the villages 
belonging to that colony, most probably in 
imitation of the great works of the Roman 
emperor in Syria. Indeed, it has been 
stated that Simon Jochai built with his own 
money twenty-four synagogues in this part 
of the country. The fact that one should 
have existed in Carmel, comparatively de- 
tached from the others, shows that at this 
date, and perhaps for three or four hundred 
years after Christ, a Jewish community must 
have lived in Carmel, and that Semmaka may 
have been a Jewish town up to the fifth 
century, when the Patriarchate became ex- 
tinct, and with it the Hebrew colony gradu- 
ally declined, and the villages dependent on 
it were abandoned. It was interesting to 
stand on this spot, the last one probably 
inhabited by Jews on Carmel, and investi- 
gate the last remaining evidences of their 
occupation. These are, unfortunately, rapidly 
disappearing. The principal door of the 
synagogue, a sketch of which exists, happily, 
in the memoirs of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, has, since the visit of the survey, nearly 
all been carried away, together with large 
portions of the walls of the building, the 
foundations in many places alone remaining. 
For the last ten years it has been used as a 
quarry by the neighbouring villages of Isjim 
and Mum-es-Zeinat, and in a few years not 
a trace will be left of the last Jewish town in 
Carmel. 

One of the wildest and most romantic val- 
leys in the mountain, called the “ Valley of 
the Bees,” leads from the plateau on which 
this interesting ruin stands, to the road lead- 


| ing from Dahlieh to the Mahkraka, or “‘ Place 


” 


of Burning.” It deserves its name, for we 
observe hives of wild bees thickly clustered 
on the precipitous walls of rock which bound 
the valley on one side. Here I discovered 
some of the most perfect and beautifully ar- 
ranged rock-cut tombs which I have seen in 
the country. As we debouch from the valley 
our path leads over a fertile upland, which 


| gives us quite a new idea of the agricultural 


capabilities of Carmel, and enables us to 
account for the phenomenon of so large a 
population finding sustenance in the moun- 
tain as must once have inhabited it. Indeed, 
the popular conception of this highland 
region, probably derived from the misleading 
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word “mount,” is entirely erroneous, and as | 


we ride over these copse-grown plateaus and | 


observe the numerous indications of former 
cultivation and civilisation, we can well under- 


stand how the beauty of Carmel was in old | 


time a proverb, and how its inhabitants should 
have considered themselves: favoured above 
all other dwellers in Palestine. For the path 
along which we are now riding takes us 
through what was formerly the richest and 
most populous section of the mountain. It 
was probably here, and not in the traditional 
cave imputed to him, that Elijah had his 
residence ; for we are approaching that spot 
celebrated in Bible story where he sacrificed 
before the prophets of Baal, and where tra- 
dition has placed the altar where he called 
down the divine fire, and which commands 
one of the most extensive and interesting 
panoramic views in Palestine, including al- 
most every point of note in Galilee. Within 
the last year the Carmelites have erected a 
church on the lofty bluff where this event is 
supposed to have occurred, and which, rising 
abruptly above the plain of Esdraelon to a 
height of one thousand six hundred feet, 
forms the south-east angle of the mountain, 
and is a conspicuous object from far and 
wide. But a moment’s reflection will con- 
vince us that tradition is not correct in as- 
signing this lofty pinnacle as the scene of the 
occurrence, for we are told that the prophet 
“said to his servant, Go up now, look towards 
the sea. And he went up and looked, and 
said, There is nothing. And he said, Go 
again seven times.” Now there would have 
been no occasion for Elijah to have given 
any such directions to his servant had the 
altar been at the place supposed, for the sea 
is in full view of it, from Athlit to Cesarea ; 
itis evident, therefore, from the words ‘“‘ Go 
up,” that the altar was at a lower elevation. 
The late Dean Stanley has conjectured that 
the spot might have been on a plateau a little 
lower down, where there is a well on the 
south slope of the mountain; but it has 
seemed to me more likely that it was in a 
sort of low amphitheatre, which, on account 
of its greater area, would have been far better 
adapted for so great a multitude, as that which 
was assembled to witness the discomfiture of 
the false prophets, and which lies to the west 
a little below Mahkraka, and completely con- 
cealed from the sea view. There is a point 
within a few minutes of what would be the 
centre of this plain from which the sea is 
clearly visible. And, curiously enough, hid- 
den away in the brushwood, I came here 
upon a massive erection of square slabs of 

















stone, each averaging eighteen inches square 
and eight or nine inches thick, which, placed 
on one another without cement, make a rude 
table about twelve feet long and four feet high. 

I do not, of course, pretend that this was 
the original altar, which it is recorded was 
destroyed at the time, but I am at a loss to 
conjecture what purpose it could have served ; 
and its position was so exactly that which 
might have suited the occasion, that the idea 
was suggested to me by finding it here, that 
it may be the remains of some erection put 
up in Jewish times to commemorate the 
event. There is a path leading from it 
directly to the Kishon, at the point where the 
Tel-el-Kussis, or Hill of the Priests, rises 
from the margin of the brook, and which 
Owes its name to the tradition that it was the 
scene of the execution of the false prophets. 
This portion of the mountain was evidently 
the most populous and most richly cultivated 
in former times, as it is to this day the most 
beautiful. The rocky gorges which cleave 
it on three sides are densely covered with 
brushwood of the Scindianah (oak), pine, 
lauristinus Caroli, and many other trees, 
which, although attaining no great height, 
clothe the hill-sides with the brightest green, 
except where precipitous walls of grey lime- 
stone rock rise above the foliage. The 
un8ulating plateaus and the broad valleys 
are waving with the spring crops, though, 
owing to the scarcity of population, not a 
twentieth part of the mountain which is 
available for agriculture is tilled. We ride 
for miles over the rich red loam, through 
what, in the spring of the year, is a flower 
ing shrubbery. ‘The landscape glows with 
flowers of bright colours, and there is 
scarcely a leaf we pluck and rub between 
our fingers that does not emit some fragrant 
aromatic odour. Many of the rounded sum- 
mits in this sweet-scented wilderness are 


| crowned with the blocks of drafted stone 


with carved capitals, still standing in places 
one above another, and with fragments of 
columns showing now and then among the 
bushes, to mark the spots where a civilised 
and industrious population once lived ; while 
in the valleys we are constantly stumbling 
upon the gigantic circular millstones used by 
the ancients. Many ot these are eight or 
nine feet in diameter, two feet in thickness, 
and with a circular rim nine or ten inches 
high, to keep the oil from running out, while 
their centres are pierced with a hole a foot 
square. Hewn out of the solid rock are the 
wine vats, ten or twelve feet long, and four or 
five wide, like huge sarcophagi, with recep- 
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tacles below, also rock-hewn, for the juice to 
run into. Then we are amazed at the 
quantities of tombs and cisterns ; the hill- 
sides in places are almost honeycombed with 
these; the cisterns, sometimes bell-shaped 
with a circular orifice eighteen inches in 
diameter, swelling below so as to give them a 
capacity ‘for holding an immense amount of 
water, and sometimes open reservoirs cut to 
a depth of twenty feet or more into the rock, 
and measuring forty or fifty feet on each side ; 

the tombs, with the /ocu/i often still perfect, 
with infinite variety of plan and dimension, 
sometimes containing as many as ten or 
twelve receptacles for the dead. In some 
cases, these latter are tunnel-shaped, when 
they are called kokin; sometimes they are 
sarcophagus shaped ; sometimes there is 
more than one chamber ; sometimes they are 
closed by a rolling-stone which still stands 
in its groove, sometimes by an oblong slab, 
on which the carved devices still remain. 
The entrance is generally down two or 
three steps, through a doorway under an 
arch, and the chambers are often twenty 
feet square. To investigate these ancient 
tombs and ruins, and copy the devices which 
are still to be found upon them, is an occu- 
pation of ‘endless interest to the modern 
dweller upon Carmel. Some idea of the 
extent of these remains may be gathered 
from the fact that during last summer I visited 
no fewer than twenty sites of ancient towns 
upon this mountain, six of which were for- 
merly unknown, and this by no means ex- 
hausts the list; and that of these no fewer 
than twelve were situated within a radius of 
two miles and a half from the spot where I 
found the altar-shaped erection near the 
Mahkraka. If we include the ruins of others 
of which I have heard but have not yet 
visited, and estimate the whole population by 
the extent of those already examined, it cannot 
have been less than fifty thousand in the days 
when Carmel was in the zenith of its wealth and 
beauty. This period may possibly have con- 
tinued until the conquest of this province from 
the Romans by the Saracens in the seventh 
century—for many of the ruins are clearly 
Byzantine—when the Moslem rule deso- 
lated the country, when the whole habitations 
which remained in Carmel were its caves, 
and its only occupants hermits and anchorites. 
During the Crusading occupation fortresses 
were built upon the mountain, and its wilder- 
nesses were again made to a limited extent 
to yield of their abundance ; but this gleam of 
civilisation was only of short duration, and it 
is probable that from the end of the thirteenth 





century until the beginning of the seventeenth, 
when the Druse warrior Fakr ed din included 
it in his conquest, it was again abandoned, 
The Druses tell me that when their first set. 
tlers came here it was a desert, and it is a 
curious fact that, so faras I have been able to 
discover, no Moslem village has ever existed 
upon the mountain proper. To that extent Car. 
mel has remained uncontaminated, perhaps 
awaiting a new religious epoch for its restora- 
tion to new and better conditions. 

We have now merely to ride along the back- 
bone of the ridge from the place of sacrifice 
to the Monastery of Mount Carmel to com- 
plete our circuit of the mountain. It is a dis. 
tance of fourteen miles ; on our right, nearly 
the whole way, we look from a height of from 
1,600 to 1,700 feet sheer down steep defiles 
upon the plain of the Kishon, across to the 
mountains of northern Gallilee, with Hermon, 
and here and there a snow-tipped point of 
the Lebanon range, rising behind, and the 
sweeping curve of the bay of Acre almost at 
our feet; on our left the eye follows more 
gently sloping valleys to the plain of Sharon 
and the Mediterranean. At every turn we 
come upon new beauties, and finally reach, 
at the head of the rocky gorge that enters the 
mountain behind Haifa, the old Crusading 
fortress of Rushmia, with its walls still stand- 
ing, and its terraces indicating that it was 
probably the site of a still more ancient strong- 
hold. From here we wind down a dizzy 
path to the plain, overlooking as we do so 
the groves of date-palms which form one of 
the chief beauties of Haifa; the mouth of the 
Kishon, with the lagoons formed by that river 
glittering among the gardens; the old well 
where Coeur de Lion fought his celebrated 
battle with Saladin ; the crumbling old fortress 
which dominates the town of Haifa, with its 
walls and roofs so dazzlingly white as to be 
utterly deceptive of its true character within; 
until turning a corner of the mountain, we 
suddenly find ourselves among the vineyards 
of the German colonists, at the base of which 
runs their street of neat red-tiled houses bor- 
dered with two rows of shade-trees, and on 
the plain behind it we see their ploughs and 
teams, in strong contrast with those of the 
Fellahin, turning up the soil. As we look 
at this tidy village, transplanted as it were 
from Europe to the foot of Carmel, and mark 
the signs of modern husbandry upon its long- 
neglected slopes, it seems as though the first 
step towards its regeneration is already taken, 
and that the dawn of a brighter period may, 
at last, be breaking after its long night of deso- 
lation and of gloom. 
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GUTENBURG LEAVING STRASBURG. 


(With his Printing Press.) 


ANISHED from the city, 
For his magic arts, 
Pope and priest against him, 
Gutenburg departs. 


Heedless of the sunset, 
With its hopeful ray, 

Baffled in the contest, 
Having lost the day. 


Nothing but an exile, 
After all his hopes, 
With his hidden daylight, 


Through the world he gropes. 


Sharing with the martyrs, 
Who have served the world, 
Beggary and scandal, 
From its bosom hurled. 


Darker and yet darker 
Wanes the gloomy night, 
Not a star appearing, 
Not a gleam of light. 


But wher night is darkest, 
It is nigh the morn, 
And when hearts are hopeless, 
Day begins to dawn. 
R.-H. S. 











WHAT IS PRAYER? 


A Studp Sermon. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 


“ They ought always to pray.”—Sr. Luke xviii. 1. 


_— impossibility of doing what we would 
as we would, drives us to look for help. 
And this brings us to a new point of de- 
parture. Everything difficult indicates some- 
thing more than our theory of life yet em- 
braces, checks some tendency to abandon the 
strait path, leaving open only the way ahead. 
But there is a reality of being in which all 
things are easy and plain—oneness, that is, 
with the Lord of Life ; to pray for this is the 
first thing; and to the point of this prayer 
every difficulty hedges and directs us. If I 
try to set forth something of the reasonable- 
ness of prayer, I beg my readers to remember 
that it is for the sake of action and not 
speculation ; if prayer be anything at all, 
it is a thing to be done: what matter whether 
you agree with’me or not, if you do not pray ? 
I would not spend my labour for that; I 
desire it to serve for help to pray, not to un- 
derstand how a man might pray and yet be 
a reasonable soul. 

First, a few words about the parable itself, 

It is an instance, by no means solitary, 
in which the Lord uses a tale about a very 
common or bad person, to illustrate, reason- 
ing @ fortiori, the way of the All-righteous. 
Note the points : “ Did the unrighteous judge, 
to save himself from annoyance, punish one 
with whom he was not offended, for the sake 
of a woman he cared nothing about? and 
shall not the living Justice avenge his chosen 
friends over whose injuries he has to exer- 
cise a long-suffering patience towards their 
enemies ?”—for so I would interpret the 
phrase, as correctly translated in the Revision, 
‘and he is long-suffering over them.”—“ I 
say unto you, that he will avenge them 
speedily. Howbeit when the Son of Man 
cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?” 

Here then is a word of the Lord about 
prayer: that there is difficulty concerned it 
is a comfort to see that he recognizes: we 
need encouragement to go on praying! It 
looks much as if we were not heard; nor 
is it wonder we should be ready to faint and 
leave off. He tells a parable in which the 
suppliant has to go often and often to the 
man who can help her, gaining her end only 
at the long last. Actual delay on the part 
of God, we know from what follows he does 
not intend ; the more plain is it that he re- 





cognizes how the thing must look to those 
whom he would have go on praying. Here 
as elsewhere he teaches us that we must not 
go by the look of things, but by the reality 
behind the look. A truth, a necessity of 
God’s own willed nature, is enough to set 
up against a whole army of appearances. It 
looks as if he did not hear you: never mind; 
he does; it must be that he does; go on 
as the woman did; you too will be heard, 
She is heard at last, and in virtue of her 
much going; God hears at once, and will 
avenge speedily. The unrighteous judge 
cared nothing for the woman ; but those who 
cry to God are his own chosen—plain in 
the fact that they cry to him. He has made 
and appointed them to cry: they do cry: 
will he not hear them? They exist that 
they may pray; he has chosen them that they 
may choose him; he has called them that 
they may call him—that there may be such 
communion, such interchange as belongs to 
their being and the being of their Father. 
The gulf of indifference lay between the poor 
woman and the unjust judge ; God and those 
who seek his help, are closer than two hands 
clasped hard in love: he will avenge them 
speedily. It is a bold assertion in the face 
of what seems great delay—an appearance 
acknowledged in the very ground-work of the 
parable. Having made it, why does he 
seem to check himself with a sigh, adding, 
“Howbeit when the Son of Man cometh, 
shall he find faith on the earth?” After all 
he had said, and had yet to say, after all he 
had done, and was going on to do, when 
he came again, after time given for the holy 
leaven to work, would he find men trusting 
the Father? Would he find them, even then, 
beyond the tyranny of appearances, believ- 
ing in spite of them? Would they be chil- 
dren enough towards God to know he was 
hearing them and working for them, though 
they could not hear him or see him work ?— 
to know that the ways of God were so wide, 
that even on the breadth of his track there 
was room for their understanding to lose 
its way? that what they saw was so small a 
part of what God was doing, it could give 
them but little clue to his end ? that the goal 
God had in view for them was so high and 
afar they could detect no movement of ap- 
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proach thereto? The sigh, the exclamation, 
never meant that God might be doing some- 
thing more than he was doing, but that the 
Father would have a dreary time to wait ere 
his children would know, that is, trust in him. 
The utterance recognizes the part of man, 
his slowly yielded part in faith, and his blame 
in troubling God by not trusting in him. If 
men would but make haste, and stir them- 
selves up to take hold on God ! ! They were 
so slow of heart to believe! They could but 
would not help it and do better ! 

He seems here to refer to his second 
coming—concerning the time of which, he 
refused information ; concerning the mode of 
which, he said it would be unexpected ; but 
concerning the duty of which, he insisted it 
was fo be ready: we must be faithful, and 
at our work. Do those who say, lo here or 
lo there are the signs of his coming, think 
to be too keen for him, and spy his approach ? 
When he tells them to watch lest he find 
them neglecting their work, they stare this way 
and that, watching lest he should succeed in 
coming like a thief! So throughout: if, in- 
stead of speculation, we gave ourselves to 
obedience, what a difference would soon be 
seen in the world! Qh, the multitude of so- 
called religious questions which the Lord 
would answer with, ‘“‘Strive to enter in at 
the strait gate”! Many eat and drink and 
talk and teach in his presence; few do the 
things he says to them! © Obedience is the 
one key of life. 

I would meet difficulties, not answer objec- 
tions ; I would remove stumbling-blocks from 
the path of him who would pray ; I would 
help him to pray. If, seeing we live not by 
our own will, we live by another, will, then is 
there reason, and then only can there be 
reason in prayer. To him who refuses that 
other will, I have nothing to say. The hour 
may come when he will wish there were some 
one to pray to; but now he is not of those 
whom I can help. 

If there be a God, and I am his creature, 
there may be, there should be, there must be 
some communication open between him and 
me. If any one allowa God, but one scarce 
good enough to care about his creatures, I 
will yield him that it were foolish to pray to 
such a God ; but the notion that, with all the 
good impulses in us, we are the offspring of a 
cold-hearted devil, is so horrible in its incon- 
sistency, that I would ask that man what 
hideous and cold-hearted disregard to the 
truth makes him capable of the supposition ! 
To such a one God’s terrors, or, 





if not his | 
terrors, then God’s sorrows yet will speak ; } pulse. 


the divine something in him will love, and 
the love be left moaning. 

If I find my position, my consciousness, 
that of one from home, nay, that of one 
in some sort of prison; if I find that I can 
neither rule the world in which I live nor my 
own thoughts or desires ; that I cannot quiet 
my passions, order my likings, determine my 
ends, will my growth, forget when I would, or 
recall what I forget ; that I cannot love where 
I would, or hate where I would ; that Iam no 
king over myself; that I cannot supply my 
own needs, do not even always know which 
of my seeming needs are to be supplied, and 
which treated as impostors; if, in a word, 
my own being is everyway too much forme ; 
if I can neither understand it, be satisfied 
with it, nor better it—may it not well give 
me pause—the pause that ends in prayer? 
When my own scale seems too large for my 
management ; when I reflect that I cannot 
account for my own existence, have had no 
poorest hand in it ; neither, should I not like 
it, can do anything towards causing it to 
cease ; when I think that I can do nothing 
to make up to those I love, any more than to 
those I hate, for evils I have done them and 
sorrows I have caused them; that in my 
worst moments I disbelieve in my best, in 
my best loathe my worst; that there is in 
me no wholeness, no unity ; that life is not 
a good to me, for I scorn myself—when I 
think all or any such things, can it be strange 
if I think also that surely there ought to: be 
somewhere a being to account for me, one 
to account for himself, and make the round 
of my existence just; one whose very being 
accounts and is necessary to account for 
mine; whose presence in my being is im- 
perative, not merely to supplement it, but to 
make to myself my existence a good? For if 
not rounded in itself, but dependent on that 
which it knows not and cannot know, it can- 
not be to itself a good known as a good—a 
thing of reason and well-being: it will bea 
life ‘longing for a logos to be the interpreta- 
a Jogos it cannot have. 
To know God present, to have the con- 
sciousness of God where he is the essential 





life, must be absolutely necessary to that 
life! He that is made in the image of God 


must know him or be desolate: the child 
must have the Father! Witness the dis- 
satisfaction, yea desolation of my soul— 
wretched, alone, unfinished, without him! 


| It cannot act from itself, save in God ; acting 


from what seems itself without God, is no 
action at all, it is a mere yielding to 1m- 
All within is disorder and spasm. 
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There is a cry behind me, and a voice 
before ; instincts of betterment tell me I 
must rise above my present self—perhaps 
even above all my possible self: I see not 
how to obey, how to carry them out! I 
am shut up in a world of consciousness, an 
unknown J in an unknown world: surely 


this world of my unwilled, unchosen, com- | 


pelled existence, cannot be shut out from 
him, cannot be unknown to him, cannot be 
impenetrable, impermeable, unpresent to 
him from whom I am! nay, is it not his 
thinking in which I think? is it not by his 
consciousness that I am conscious? What- 
ever passes in me must be as naturally known 
to him as to me, and more thoroughly, 
even to infinite degrees. My thought must 
lie open to him: if he makes me think, 
how can I elude him in thinking? “If I 
should spread my wings toward the dawn, 
and sojourn at the last of the sea, even there 
thy hand would lead me, and thy right hand 
would hold me!” If he has determined the 
being, how shall any mode of that being be 
hidden from him? If I speak to him, if 
I utter words ever so low; if I but think 
words to him; nay, if I only think to 
him, surely he, my original, in whose life 
and will and no otherwise I now think con- 
cerning him, hears, and knows, and acknow- 
ledges! Then shall I not think to him? 
Shall I not tell him my troubles—how he, 
even he, has troubled me by making me? 
—how unfit I am to be that which I am ?— 
that my being is not to me a good thing yet ? 
—that I need a law that shall account to me 
for it in righteousness—reveal to me how I 
am to make it a good—how I am to de a 
good, and not an evil? Shall I not tell him 
that I need him to comfort me? his breath 
to move upon the face of the waters of the 
Chaos he has made? Shall I not cry to him 
to be in me rest and strength? to quiet this 
uneasy motion called life, and make me live 
indeed? to deliver me from my sins, and 
make me clean and glad? Such a cry is of 
the child to the Father: if there be a Father, 
verily he will hear, and let the child know that 
he hears! Every need of God, lifting up 
the heart, is a seeking of God, is a begging 
for himself, is profoundest prayer, and the 
root and inspirer of all other prayer. 

If it be reasonable for me to cry thus, if I 
cannot but cry, it is reasonable that God 
should hear, he cannot but hear. A being 
that could not hear or would not answer 
prayer, could not be God. 

“But, I ask, all this admitted—is what 
you call a necessary truth an existent fact? 





You say, ‘It must be so;’ I say, ‘ What if 
there is no God !’ Convince me that prayer 
is heard, and I shall know. Why should 
the question admit of doubt? Why should 
it require to be reasoned about? We know 
that the wind blows: why should we not 
know that God answers prayer ?” 

I answer, What if God does not care to 
have you know it at second hand? What 
if there would be no good in that? There 
is some testimony on record, and perhaps 
there might be much were it not that, having 
to do with things so immediately personal, 
and generally so delicate, answers to prayer 
would naturally not often be talked about; 
but no testimony concerning the thing can 
well be conclusive; for, like a reported 
miracle, there is always some way to daff it; 
and besides, the conviction to be got that 
way is of little value ; it avails nothing to 
know the thing by the best of evidence. 

As to the evidence itself, adduction of 
proof is scarce possible in respect of inward 
experience, and to this class belongs the 
better part of the evidence: the testimony 
may be truthful, yet the testifier utterly self- 
deceived! How am I to know the thing as 
they say they know it? How am I to judge 
of it? There is king David :—Poetry !—old 
poetry !—and in the most indefinite language 
in the world! Doubtless he is little versed 
in the utterance of the human soul, who does 
not recognize in ‘many of the psalms a cry 
as true as ever came from depth of pain or 
height of deliverance ; but it may all have 
been but now the jarring and now the 
rhythmical movement of the waves of the 
psychical aether !—I lay nothing upon it for 
my purpose now, I repeat, knowing the things 
that can be said, and also not valuing the 
bare assent of the intellect. The sole assu- 
rance worth a man’s having, even if the 
most incontestable evidence were open to 
him from a thousand other quarters, is that 
to be gained only from personal experience 
—that assurance in himself which he can 
least readily receive from another, and which 
is least capable of being transmuted into 
evidence for another. The evidence of Jesus 
Christ could not take the place of that. A 
truth is of enormous import in relation to 
the life—that is the heart, and conscience, 
and will,; it is of little consequence merely 
as a fact having relation to the understanding. 
God may hear all prayers that ever were 
offered to him, and a man may believe that 
he does, nor be one whit the better for it, 
so long as God has no prayers of his to hear, 
he no answers to receive from God. Nothing 
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in this quarter will ever be gained by investi- 
gation. Reader, if you are in any trouble, try 
whether God will not help you; if you are 
in no need, why should you ask questions 
about prayer? True, he knows little of him- 
self who does not know that he is wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked ; but until he begins at least to suspect 
a need, how can he pray? And for one who 
does not want to pray, I would not lift a 
straw to defeat such a one in the argument 
whether God hears or does not hear prayer : 
for me, let him think what he will! it matters 
nothing in heaven or in earth: whether in 
hell I do not know. 

As to the so-called scientific challenge to 
prove the efficacy of prayer by the result of 
simultaneous petition, I am almost ashamed 
to mention it. Thereshould be light enough 
in science itself to show the proposal absurd. 
A God capable of being so moved in one 
direction or another, is a God not worth 
believing in—could not be the God believed 
in by Jesus Christ—and he said he knew. A 


God that should fail to hear, receive, attend | 


to one single prayer, the feeblest or worst, 
I cannot believe in; but a God that would 
grant every request of every man or every 
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who thought nothing fit to give the Father 
less than his all! You would accept of him 
no decision against your desire! That un- 
granted, there was no God, or not a good 
one! I think I will not argue with you more. 
This only I will say: God has not to consider 
his children only at the moment of their 
prayer. Should he be willing to give a man 
the thing he knows he would afterwards wish 
he had not givenhim? If a man be not fit to 
be refused, if he be not ready to be treated 
with love’s severity, what he wishes may per- 
haps be given him in order that he may wish 
it had not been given him; but barely to 
give a man what he wants because he wants 
it, and without farther purpose of his good, 
would be to let a poor ignorant child take his 
fate into his own hands—the cruelty of a 
devil. Yet is every prayer heard; and the 
real soul of the prayer may require, for its real 
answer, that it should not be granted in the 
form in which it is requested. 

“ To have a thing in another shape, might 
be equivalent to not having it at all.” 
| If you knew God, you would leave that 
|to him. He is not mocked, and he will not 
| mock. But he knows you better than you 
_ know yourself, and would keep you from 








company of men, would be an evil God— | fooling yourself. He will not deal with you 
that is no God, but a demon. That God | as the child of a day, but as the child of 
should hang in the thought-atmosphere like | eternal ages. You shall be satisfied, if you 
a windmill, waiting till men enough should | will but let him have his way with the creature 
combine and send out prayer in sufficient | he has made. The question is between your 
force to turn his outspread arms, is an/ will and the will of God. He is not one 
idea too absurd. God waits to be gracious, | of those who give readiest what they prize 
not to be tempted. A man capable of pro- | least. He does not care to give anything but 
posing such a test, could have in his mind | his best, or that which will prepare for it. 
no worthy representative idea of a God, and | Not many years may pass before you con- 
might well disbelieve in any: it is better to | fess, “Thou art a God who hears prayer, 





disbelieve than believe in a God unworthy. 

“ But I want to believe in God. I want to 
know that there is a God that answers prayer, 
that I may believe in him. There was a time 
when I believed in him. I prayed to him in 
great and sore trouble of heart and mind, and 
he did not hear me. I have not prayed 
since.” 

How do you know that he did not hear 
you ? 

“ He did not give me what I asked, though 
the weal of my soul hung on it.” 

In your judgment. Perhaps he knew 
better. 

“T am the worse for his refusal. I would 
have believed in him if he had heard me.” 

Till the next desire came which he would 
not grant, and then you would have turned 
your God away. A desirable believer you 
would have made! A worthy brother to him 





| and gives a better answer.” You may come 
to see that the desire of your deepest heart 
would have been frustrated by having what 
seemed its embodiment then. That God 
should as a loving father listen, hear, con- 
sider, and deal with the request after the 
perfect tenderness of his heart, is to me 
enough; it is little that I should go without 
what I pray for. If it be granted that any 
answer which did not come of love, and was 
not for the final satisfaction of him who 
prayed, would be unworthy of God; that it 
is the part of love and knowledge to watch 
| over the wayward, ignorant child ; then the 
trouble of seemingly unanswered prayers 
begins to abate, and a lovely hope and com- 
fort takes its place in the child-like soul. To 
hear is not necessarily to grant—God forbid ! 
but to hear is necessarily to attend to—some- 
times as necessarily to refuse. 
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“ Concerning this thing,” says St. Paul, “I 
besought the Lord thrice, that it might depart 
from me. And he hath said unto me, My 
grace is sufficient for thee; power is made 
perfect in weakness.” God had a better thing 
for Paul than granting his prayer and remov- 
ing his complaint: he would make him strong; 
the .power of Christ should descend and re- 
main upon him ; he would make him stronger 
than his suffering, make him a sharer in the 
energy of God. Verily, if we have God, we 
can do without the answer to any prayer. 

“‘ But if God isso good as you represent 
him, and if he knows all that we need, and 
better far than we do ourselves, why should it 
be necessary to ask him for anything?” 

I answer, What if he knows prayer to be 
the thing we need first and most? What if 
the main object in God’s idea of prayer be 
the supplying of our great, our endless 
need—the need of himself? What if the 
good of all our smaller and lower needs 
lies in this, that they help to drive us to 
God? Hunger may drive the runaway child 
home, and he may or may not be fed at 
once, but he needs his mother more than 
his dinner. Communion with God is the one 
need of the soul beyond all other need; 
prayer is the beginning of that communion, 
and some need is the motive of that prayer. 
Our needs are for the sake of our coming 
into communion with God. If we were such 
that gratitude and love immediately followed 
the supply of our needs, if God our Saviour 
was the one thought of our hearts, then it 
might be unnecessary that we should ask for 
anything we need. But seeing we take our 
supplies as a matter of course, feeling as if 
they came out of nothing, or from the earth, 
or our own thoughts, instead of out of a heart 
of love and a will which alone is force, it is 
needful that we should be made feel some 
at least of our wants, that we may seek him 
who alone supplies all of them, and find his 
every gift a window to his heart of truth. 
So begins a communion, a talking with God, 
a coming-to-one with him, which is the sole 
end of prayer, yea, of existence itself in its 
infinite phases. We must ask that we may 
receive ; but that we should receive what we 
ask in respect of our lower needs, is not 
God’s end in making us pray, for he could 
give us everything without that: to bring his 
child to his knee, God withholds that man 
may ask. 

In regard, however, to the high necessities 
of our nature, it is in order that he may be 
able to give that God requires us to ask—re- 
quires by driving us to it—by shutting us up 





to prayer. For how can he give into the sou] 
of a man what it needs, while that soul can. 
not receive it? The ripeness for receiving is 
the asking. The blossom-cup of the soul, to 
be filled with the heavenly dews, is its prayer, 
When the soul is hungry for the light, for the 
truth—when its hunger has waked its higher 
energies, thordughly roused the will, and 
brought the soul into its highest con. 
dition, that of action, its only fitness for 
receiving the things of God, that action is 
prayer. Then God can give; then he can 
be as he would towards the man; for the 
glory of God is to give himself.—We thank 
thee, Lord Christ, for by thy pain alone do 
we rise towards the knowledge of this glory of 
thy Father and our Father. 

And even in regard to lower things—what 
it may be altogether unfit to do fora man 
who does not recognize the source of his life, 
it may be in the highest sense fit to grant him 
when he comes to that source to ask for it. 
Even in the case of some individual desire 
of one who in the main recognizes the 
Father, it may be well to give him asking 
whom, not asking, it would not benefit. For 
the real good of every gift it is essential, first, 
that the giver be in the gift—as God always 
is, for he is love—and next, that the receiver 
know and receive the giver in the gift. Every 
gift of God is but a harbinger of his greatest 
and only sufficing gift—that of himself. No 
gift unrecognized as coming from God is at 
its own best; therefore many things God 
would gladly give us, things even that we 
need because we are, must wait until we ask 
for them, that we may know whence they 
come ; when in all gifts we find him, then in 
him we shall find all things. 

Sometimes to one praying will come the 
feeling rather than question: “ Were it not 
better to abstain? If this thing be good, 
will he not give it me? Would he not be 
better pleased if I left it altogether to him?” 
It comes, I think, of a lack of faith and child- 
likeness—taking form, perhaps, in a fear lest, 
asking for what was not good, the prayer 
should be granted. Such a thought has no 
place with St. Paul; he says, “Casting all your 
care upon him, for he careth for you;” “In 
everything making your request known unto 
him.” It may even come of ambition after 
spiritual distinction. In every request, heart 
and soul and mind ought to supply the low 
accompaniment, “Thy will be done;” but the 
making of any request brings us near to him, 
into communion with our life. Does it not 
also help us to think of him in all our affairs, 
and learn in everything to give thanks? Any- 
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thing large enough for a wish to light upon, 
is large enough to hang a prayer upon: the 
thought of him to whom that prayer goes 
will purify and correct the desire. To say, 
“Father, I should like this or that,” would 
be enough at once, if the wish were bad, 
to make us know it- and turn from it. 
Such prayer about things must of necessity 
help to bring the mind into true and simple 
relation with him ; to make us remember his 
will even when we do not see what that will 
is. Surely it is better and more trusting to 
tell him all without fear or anxiety. Was it 
not thus the Lord carried himself towards his 
Father when he said, “If it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me”? But there was 
something he cared for more than his own 
fear—his father’s will: ‘ Nevertheless, not 
my will, but thine be done.” ‘There is no 
apprehension that God might be displeased 
with him for saying what he would like, and 
not leaving it all to his Father. The true 
son-faith is that which comes with boldness, 
fearless of the Father doing anything but 





what is right fatherly, patient, and full of 
loving-kindness. We must not think to please 
him by any asceticism even of the spirit; we 
must speak straight out to him. The true 
child will not fear, but lay bare his wishes 
to the perfect father. The father may will 
otherwise, but his grace will be enough for 
the child. 

As to any notion of prevailing by entreaty 
over an unwilling God, that is heathenish, 
and belongs to such as think him a hard 
master, or like the unjust judge. What so 
quenching to prayer as the notion of un- 
willingness in the ear that hears! And when 
prayer is dull, what makes it flow like the 
thought that God is waiting to give, wants to 
give us everything! ‘Let us therefore come 
boldly to the throne of grace, that we may 
obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of need.” We shall be refused our prayer if 
that be better ; but what is good our father 
will give us with divine good will. The 
Lord spoke his parable “to the end that 
they ought always to pray, and not to faint.” 





HOP-PICKING IN KENT. 


HE London slums and the Kent hop- 

gardens—it would be difficult to imagine 
a greater contrast: the fetid atmosphere, 
the misery and squalor of the one ; the free 
play of sweet air, the green fresh beauty of 
the other. Yet once a year at least these 
two opposites are brought together. Or, to 
be accurate, the denizens of the slums in 
great numbers invade the hop gardens, which 
in turn send back the poor pinched and 
pale-ffaced Londoners with new store of 
health and often with a little store of money 
to help them through the rigour of the winter. 
Hundreds who, when at home—if a word so 
sweet may be used to describe the miserable 
dens that shelter them—never think of going 
beyond the purlieus of their own forlorn loca- 
lities, look eagerly forward to the season 
when they shall be able to gather their pitiful 
belongings together and, by living for weeks 
a shade nearer the edge of starvation, shall 
have scraped up the few shillings that will 
transport them to the paradise of Kent. Few 
people in London or elsewhere have any 
idea how anxiously this time is anticipated. 
It is not only that the money which may 
be made by hop-picking is sorely needed. 
These people want health, and they know 
that nothing is so likely to give it to them as a 
few weeks amongst the hops. It is a grand 








time for them, and especially for the children ; 
for all go. So far as they are concerned their 
East-end homes are in one point like the 
aristocratic mansions of Pimlico and South 
Kensington, completely deserted. And so 
it comes to pass that the youngest are taken, 
and many a poor little convalescent, recover- 
ing from a long illness, receives, through this 
annual migration of its parents, what some 
would regard as the questionable blessing of 
a new lease of life, and not improbably 
endangers the lives of others who are packed 
together with it in the railway carriage, or 
amongst whom it runs about in the hop- 
garden. 

It is a painful sight sometimes to see these 
“hoppers” start for their holiday. Look at 
them there on the platform in the early morn- 
ing, waiting for the train. A few wretched- 
looking men are amongst them, but the group 
is mainly composed of women and children. 
The men perhaps are tramping the distance, 
or, it may be, have gone on before, or will 
follow after. Possibly they could not muster 
the pittance required to pay even the trifling 
fare exacted from them—a shilling for forty 
miles. Possibly they preferred to walk rather 
than share the burden and the trouble of the 
children and the baggage. One pities these 
women as one thinks what the trouble will be 
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before some of them reach their journey’s 
end. Here is one mother with ap infant in 
her arms and two little ones clinging to her 
skirts, whilst an elder one sits upon a sack 
containing, perhaps a miserable bed and a 
few cooking utensils, perhaps also a loaf or 
two which, if they can, they take with them. 
When she gets to the end of the railway 
journey, she may have some miles of walking 
under the hot sun, and think what her expe- 
riences will then be! One who followed and 
kept in sight such a group who had six miles 
to walk, tells how amongst the party was a 
young woman who had a baby and a sack and 
a two-year-old boy to get along. She managed 
the sack and the baby, but the two-year-old 
was fractious and obstinately declined to 
“come along ;” at last she seated it upon the 
laden sack, which she dragged along the 
road with one hand, whilst with the other 
she hugged the infant. But before the pro- 
cession had advanced two hundred yards the 
stones had worn a hole in the sack, and the 
road was strewn with the potatoes it had 
contained. Fortunately whilst she was crying 
over the disaster a country cart came along, 
driven by an old woman who, with motherly 
sympathy, agreed to give the poor soul a lift 
to the end of her journey. 

The majority, however, have to toil on as 
best they can, each one of the party, even 
children who can scarcely walk, being com- 
pelled to lend a hand by carrying some pot 
or pan or other needful article, which they 
know will not be supplied to them when they 
reach their destination. This would be bad 
enough if they started upon their tramp fresh 
from a good night’s rest. But it must be 
remembered that the railway journey has 
itself been exhausting and trying. How my 
gentle readers would shudder at the idea of 
undertaking such a journey themselves! 
“ Jump in!” shout guards and porters when 
the carriage doors are opened, and then comes 
ascramble. Truly there is not much jump- 
ing; but there is tugging and pulling and 
shouting and crying, and the carriages are 
never full so long as the doors can be closed 





easily. When this is accomplished the occu- 
pants of the carriage have a more difficult | 
task before them, that of shaking themselves | 
down into place and position. Difficult it | 
would be if they had only themselves to con- 
sider, but with sacks, and clothes-baskets, and 
kettles, and pans, and bed-clothes, and bun- 
dles, and one knows not what besides, the 
task would be impossible to those who were | 
not ‘to the manner born ” in this matter of | 
overcrowding. Alas, they have had plenty of | 





practice, and even this stifling atmosphere js 
pure ozone itself by comparison with what 
they are often compelled to breathe. 

Although in most cases the journey is 3 
trying one, it is not always that the long 
walk from the railway station to the ground 
has to be encountered. Some of the propri- 
etors, especially the large growers, provide 
waggons in which the transport is effected, 
But, on the other hand, large numbers have 
to walk the whole distance from London, 
and may be seen about a week before 
the picking commences, men, women, and 
even children, trudging along with their 
loads and bundles, and picking up such 2 
living as they can by begging, or singing, or 
stealing—anything to keep themselves from 
starvation. Bearing these facts in mind, it 
will not be surprising that no sooner does the 
hopping season arrive than offences against 
person and property greatly increase through- 
out the district; so much so that in some 
districts petty sessions have to be held weekly. 
On this account the approach of the season 
is naturally dreaded by the local inhabitants, 
and they are careful to avoid the country 
roads as much as possible after evening sets 
in. A lady friend of mine last year went 
down to Maidstone to visit her friends at 
Fairleigh, and arriving at Maidstone about 
seven o'clock in the evening, sought to engage 
a man who had a pony and trap to drive her 
to her destination; but he resolutely de- 
clined to go, alleging that it was not safe, 
nor could anything induce him to undertake 
the journey. 

The Fairleigh district is an immense one, 
and attracts vast numbers of London hop- 
pickers. Perhaps it is here that the bringing 
together of the two opposites to which I 
referred at the commencement is most vividly 
realised. ‘The scene in the neighbourhood 
of the Bell Inn, opposite the church, on Sun- 
days, is as perfect a repetition of the New 
Cut as the difference of locality allows. There 


| are costermongers with their barrows of fish, 


and bakers with their carts of bread, and 
butchers with meat, so that all the commodi- 
ties to which these poor people are accus- 
tomed at home are brought within their reach. 
The sight is one to be remembered, and 
great numbers of people go from Maidstone 
and the adjacent villages to witness “ Fairleigh 
Fair,” as this strange and busy scene is called. 

Arrived on the ground where for the next 
few weeks their holiday labour is to be 
carried on, how do they fare for lodging? 
Roughly enough one may be sure, but better 
than they do when in London, and far better 
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than they used to do on the hop-grounds. 
The “Society for the Employment and Im- 
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work is done. Or it may be that a large barn 
is the best shelter that can be found. But 


proved Lodging of Hop-pickers,” of which | however they may be lodged, they are well 


the Rev. Wyse Stratten, of 
Ditton, Maidstone, is the 
secretary, has done much 
to bring about a better state 
of things in this respect, 
although there remains yet 
much more to be accom- 
plished. The pickers are 
for the most part housed by 
the owner of the farm, who 
provides lodging - houses 
called ‘ hopper - houses,” 
structures rough and rude 
enough, and presenting 
little that would be attrac- 
tive to those who are ac- 
customed to anything like 
the home comforts of 
civilised life, but a palace 
almost to hundreds of these 
poor denizens of White- 
chapel or Southwark 
“rookeries.” The “hopper- 
house” is simply a one- 
story building with an open 
fireplace and one or two 
rude arrangements to meet 
the requirements of its 
rough lodgers. In it they 
can sleep and cook and 
be sheltered from thestorm, 
but there is assuredly no- 
thing very attractive in- 
doors. Plenty of clean 
straw is provided, which is 
an improvement upon the 
filthy bedding to which 
most of them are accus- 
tomed, those, at least, who 
have any acquaintance with 
bedding at all. There is 
one house for the men and 
another for the women and 
children, and altogether 
their surroundings are much 
more conducive to decency 
and morality than those to 
which they will presently 
return, when the hop-pick- 
ing is over. 

Where there are no hop- 
per-houses the pickers are 
often lodged in tents, and in 
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some places you see quite a little encampment | and comfortably off, as compared with the 
spread cut over a broad meadow, where the | condition in which the greater part of their 


people live in gipsy fashion when their day’s | existence is passed. 
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Following the “hoppers” into the hop- 
gardens, let us see what is their method of 
work. Standing around the large bins or 
baskets which are to receive the hops, the 
poles, around which the plants are entwined, 
are brought to them by one man whose 
special duty this is, and they strip off the 
flowers, the poles being taken away as they 
were brought by one deputed for the service. 
These workers are divided into “sets,” or 
companies, a set usually comprising about 
six bins. Another distinction obtains amongst 
the hoppers, namely, that between “ home- 
pickers,” or natives of the locality, and 
“foreigners,” or those from London and 
other parts of the country, and whilst both 
classes are often employed on the same 
ground, they are seldom included in the 
same set. As a rule good feeling prevails 
amongst them ; but occasionally they come 
into collision, as when, for instance, the set or 
row of hops on the outside of the plantation is 
to be picked. These being more exposed to 
the weather may be bad, small hops, and 
therefore not so remunerative to pick as 
another row farther in the ground and more 
sheltered. If the “foreigners” are finishing 
one set and ought, in rotation, to take an 
outside or bad row, it may happen that they, 
knowing this, play about and pretend to be 
picking after they have really finished, in order 
that, meanwhile, the set they desire to avoid 
may be assigned to the “home-pickers.” 
These tricks engender bad feeling, and evoke 
language which is not exactly complimentary 
to one another, but they seldom lead to more 
serious consequences. 

Prior to the commencement of the picking 
it is customary for certain rules to be read 
out to the hoppers, which they are required 
to observe. One of these is, that if they 
leave before the termination of the picking 
they shall be paid off at the rate of twelve 
bushels to the shilling. Now, in reality, 
the payment settled at the outset may be a 
shilling for six bushels, and consequently the 
fine for what may be termed breach of con- 
tract is heavy. Disputes upon this point 
often occur, and sometimes the “ foreigners” 
—for they are at the bottom of most mis- 
chief—will discontinue picking, and compel 
the home-pickers to desist also, arming 
themselves with hop-poles and behaving in 
a most violent manner. It is seldom that 
the home-pickers actively join in these strikes 
or take any part in agitations for an increase 
of pay; but as thev share in the advantages 
if the demands of the “ foreigners” succeed, 
they rarely discountenance such movements 





—herein showing a sweet simplicity ang 
shrewd perception of what will be to the 
advantage of number one, often to be noted 
in combination in the bucolic character, 
The work in the hop-garden lasts from 
half-past six or seven in the morning to fiye 
or six in the evening. A horn is blown call. 
ing the hoppers to their work, and about five 
in the afternoon it is again blown and all 
hands are then compelled to cease working, 
An hour is allowed, from twelve to one, for 
dinner, but going in and out of the grounds 
during working hours is forbidden on pain of 
dismissal. The “ bin-man,” or superintend- 
ent of the set, or some member of his family, 
is alone permitted thus to go backwards and 
forwards, and he fetches from the public- 
house or elsewhere whatever the pickers in 
his set desire, and are able to pay for. Cases 
of drunkenness are rare on the ground; in- 
deed, rough as the majority of these people 
are, the proceedings in the hop-gardens are 
very orderly ; it is only in the evening when 
the men gather in and around the public 
house that the evil begins. A wet day more- 
over is asad time, except for the publican, 
The poor people are tempted to spend what 
little. money they have earned, and their 
spending only increases their wretchedness, 
and unfits them for the work of the morrow, 
The earnings of the hop-pickers vary greatly 
according to the age, strength, and quickness 
of the workers. The number of bushels to the 
shilling is determined by the employer a 
little time after the picking has begun, when 
it is seen what the yield will be. If the hops 
are large and fine a less price is paid, be 
cause the bushel is more rapidly filled. If 
they are poor and small, a less quantity is 
required for the money, so that from season 
to season the average earnings are very much 
the same, and may be fairly stated at about 
2s. 6d. a day; and if father and mother and 
one or two children are employed, it is clear 
that, with such slight expenses as a hop- 
picking life involves, a pound or two may 
easily be taken back as the result of what to 
these poor creatures is a month of exhilarat- 
ing and health-bringing enjoyment. Each 
person or family has a bin to itself, and at 
the close of the day the measurer comes 
round with a bushel-basket and measures the 
quantity that has been picked, crediting 
each worker accordingly. ‘The home-pickers 
are usually not paid until the end of the 
season, which lasts from three weeks to a 
month, beginning early in September. They 
have then a nice little sum wherewith to 
clear off arrears at the village shops, many 
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tradespeople looking wistfully to the hopping 
season as the time when old scores will be 
wiped from their books and their own outlook 
made brighter. Or with these extra earnings 
many a long-waited-for article of dress or 
comfort for the home is secured. To some 
extent it is the same with the “ foreigners,” 
but only in a comparatively limited degree. 
They are generally paid on account about 
three times a week, and frequently they bring 
nothing home. 

What they have to receive when the 
season comes to an end they often spend 
in the few hours that elapse between their 
being paid off and the starting of the 
train, and many a sad sight is the con- 
sequence. Frequently they may be seen 
lying about the town or the neighbourhood 
of the station in all conditions of drunken- 
ness, no better for their hopping excursion, 
but rather the worse. Much is done by in- 
dividual workers and by Christian agencies 
for the moral and spiritual benefit of these 
poor people. Open-air services are fre- 
quently held, and those who come down 
from the dark corners of the metropolis, 
seeking only for help in their poverty or for 
bodily health, often carry back with them 


the hght of a hope that cheers even their 
desolate misery, and experience the spiritual 
renewal which brings to them eternal life. 

A false impression will be produced by my 
paper if I fail to say that hop-pickers do not 
all of them belong to the class of the wretch- 
edly poor. Scores of well-to-do families 
adopt this mode of taking a holiday, and 
some go year after year, finding that nothing 
so rapidly recruits their exhausted energies, 
and that, particularly for children, nothing is 
more beneficial than a month’s run in the 
hop-gardens. Such persons, of course, secure 
lodgings in the neighbouring villages, but in 
other respects conform to all the rules and 
regulations which govern the rest. Some 
use what little they earn for payment of 
their own slight expenses; others delight 
in picking hops all day through, and then in 
distributing to the aged or the delicate and 
infirm the results of their own labour. Many 
sweet and gracious influences are felt in the 
hop-gardens through the presence of such 
persons, and here is a field for the exercise 
of a Christian ministry which I would com- 
mend to holiday seekers when they are 
discussing the question as to where their 
' holidays are to be spent. 

WILLIAM C. PRESTON, 





WHEN HE WAS YOUNG. 
A Tale Re-told. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


WE had been discussing, in no light nor 

frivolous spirit, the question of a per- 
sonal Providence. The fire was burning 
brightly, and the noise of a stormy winter’s 
night outside added to our comfort. 

One of our party was an old man, and he 
had listened with a quiet smile to the warm 
assertions of the two youngest of his guests, 
his grandson and another Oxford under- 
graduate, his friend. ‘These young men had 
upheld the idea that it was beneath the 
notice of the Almighty to interfere with the 
private affairs of individual men: that in 
His sight were all the great events of time ; 
that He, as it were, sketched out a great and 
perfect outline which He left men to fill in as 
they would ; that as one man’s misfortune 
was invariably another’s gain, the units in 
God’s sight were only atoms of a whole—and 
it was with the whole He only cared to do; 
that therefore the belief in a special Provi- 
dence was a mistake and a presumption. 





“Grandfather, you have never spoken— 
what do you think?” 

“‘T no longer speculate on the subject, my 
boy ; for many years I have been as sure 
that God watches over and directs every 
movement in our lives as that indeed we 
live. We cannot judge, my boy, what is 
great and what is small till we see the after 
consequence of the event. We must wait 
for the dénouement. Shall I tell you one 
incident in my early days which convinced 
me of this?” 

“Oh, pray do,” urged his guests, and 
nothing loath Mr. H—— began his tale. 

“‘T was a young man then, so it is no 
affair of yesterday, you may be certain, when 
this occurrence happened, for the exact truth 
of which I can vouch. 

** In those days a run to the continent was 
looked upon quite differently from now. There 
were no railways, and often there was some 
danger, always much inconvenience to be 
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encountered by travellers who were venture- | 


some enough to leave the beaten track of 
the ‘grand tour ’ and follow their own inclina- 
tions. 

“T was left when quite young an ample 
fortune, and determined, when I had taken 
my degree, to see something of other lands 
before I settled down for good in my own. 
I induced Danby, a man who lived on the 
same staircase, and who was my chosen 
friend, to join me, and we remained abroad 
for two years. We had visited France, Spain, 
and the Holy Land, then an almost unknown 
spot, had seen something of Constantinople, 
and turning our steps homewards spent 
several months in Italy, making our way by a 
walking tour through Switzerland to Germany, 
where Danby received letters which deter- 
mined us to hasten to England. Indeed, I 
think we both were in our hearts longing to 
spend Christmas.at home. We went out into 
the town for a stroll; it was a picturesque 
place backed by the dark pines and silver 
larches of the Black Forest. 

‘¢¢T have so often heard of the forest, I shall 
quite look forward to our drive to-morrow ; to 
reach the Rhine boat the landlord tells me 
we shall have to cross twenty miles of it,’ 
said I. 

“¢ Well, only order the carriage in good time 
mind, for I want to be at Stolfells by night, 
or we shall miss the down boat next day,’ said 
Danby. 

‘* But it seemed as though when the morrow 
came nothing could stir our landlord up to any 
briskness. Perhaps he did not want to lose the 
last guests he was likely to have that autumn— 
perhaps with stolid laziness he did not think 
any one else’s business worth exertion. Any- 
how, it was only by dint of constant worry- 
ing, and even by going ourselves and seeking 
up a voiture, that finally we were able to 
procure one. The landlord of our hotel kept 
no post-horses, but we at last found one and 
a pair of strong if slow creatures at another 
inn. We explained to the driver, a sullen, 
taciturn individual, where we wanted to go, 
and he declared he knew the way perfectly. 
In return he asked us if we had ever been to 
Stolzenfells before. 

“* No, of course not,’ answered Danby. 

“I was rather sorry he had said so, for I 
saw a quick gleam of satisfaction pass over 
our Jehu’s visage and as quickly fade away 
again. 

“*Depend upon it, Danby,’ I said, ‘ that 
rascal means to overcharge us.’ 

“Oh, he can’t do that; we know the 
distance.’ 





a 

“We soon forgot all about the fellow as 
we journeyed through the forest. It wasa 
wonderfully beautiful scene. The road we 
were following was often so thickly covered 
with the pine spires, that, as the carriage 
wheels pressed the burnt sienna carpet, they 
made no noise. Mighty trees those firs 
were! With glowing scaly trunks rising 
fifty feet before a branch could be seen, and 
then through the flat crown of heavy verdure, 
was here and there a break which showed a 
glimpse of the cold grey sky far overhead, 

**Now and again the forest broke into 
glades of loveliness, in which were groups of 
great beech-trees, the ferns and _ brackens 
clustering in feathery masses about their 
silver boles, Autumn had tinged the foliage 
everywhere with touches of flame, the rowan- 
trees burnt with masses of red berries, and 
the leaves of the oaks had turned yellow, 
and down with soft distinctness through the 
still air fell the ripe acorns, as we passed 
beneath the low, wide-spreading branches, 
and our driver’s head came in contact with 
the boughs. 

‘It was a scene we could scarcely hope to 
view again, and we enjoyed it to the full. 
It was truly a delicious drive. At first we 
went briskly along, and must have gone 
quite half the distance when we came toa 
road equally broad with that which we had 
been pursuing, but running at right angles 
with ours, and without a moment’s hesita- 
tion our driver turned up it. 

“*It seemed to me,’ said my friend, ‘as 
though we were going in the right direction 
before. Stolzenfells must lie north-east.’ 

“Ves, I should say so. Driver, are you 
going right ?’ I inquired. 

“ He turned his head and gave a kind of 
grunt, and drove onwards as confidently as 
before. We proceeded for another half-hour, 
and then we both felt certain we were going in 
a wrong direction. By this time we ought to 
have been on the borders of the forest, and 
seen, at all events, some glimpse of the Rhine 
plain before us. But no! ‘The trees were 
more dense than ever, and the road had 
become so narrow, that the blackberry bushes 
and ferns swept the wheels of the voiture. 

“*Stop !’ Danby cried; ‘ we are sure you 
have lost the way.’ 

“*Nach, mein Herr, I am the right way 
going,’ said the man doggedly, but without 
looking round. P 

“We got seriously uneasy as the light 
presently began to fail and darkness settled 
down with only too great swiftness. The 
horses, too, showed signs of being done up, 
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and with difficulty dragged the carriage 
through the soft peaty earth. We ordered 
the man to stop and got out; but so dark 
was everything now, that we could only 
make out the trunks of the trees close to 
us by the separating lines of lighter atmo- 
sphere ; and beyond, a few yards on either 
hand, the forest presented an impenetrable 
wall of gloom. Of course we could make 
nothing out, and returned to abuse our 
stupid driver for leaving a well-marked road 
and taking this one. Now he condescended 
to answer. 

“¢Certainly, the gentleman was right ; 
but he had thought to save time, and make 
a short cut to Stolzenfells ; and truly this was 
the road there from B . And he mut- 
tered an apology or two. 

“Angry with the stupid fellow, we now 
demanded— 

“¢ And pray what now is to be done?’ 

“¢ Proceed,’ said our driver. ‘This road 
certainly goes into the high road from B 
to Stolzenfells ; we must be on it soon.’ 

“As there was nothing else for it, and 
we could not leave the voiture and pro- 
ceed on foot—which we should have liked 
to have done, we were so vexed—because we 
had with us two heavy portmanteaus with 
a considerable sum of money in each, we 
were fain to resume our seats. Those were 
not the days of circular notes, and our 
portmanteaus had often caused us much 
anxiety, but never more than now. Lost at 
night in the Black Forest, in the care of a 
rascally-looking driver, our condition was 
disagreeable enough. 

“On the horses plunged, stumbling and 
being dragged up again with an execration 
every few minutes. We could not see much, 
but we noticed that presently we arrived at a 
clearing, the dark trees grew rather farther 
back and a shadowy mass stood out on the 
left side of the road. It was plainly a build- 
ing. Here the driver stopped and came to 
the side of the voiture. ‘ Here is the Wirths- 
haus, the gentlemen will please to alight— 
the horses can go no farther.’ 

“Do you know this place ?’ 

_“*Yes,’ he had been here going to B : 
“it was well, very well, and the horses 
could go no farther.’ And without more ado 
he went and beat upon a wooden door, as 
we could hear from the clatter he made with 
his whip. It was thrown open. The burst 
of light was dazzling. The burly figure of a 
blue-bloused man, holding above his head an 
oil-lamp, was thrown into strong relief by the 
glow of light and a charcoal fire in the room 














| behind him. The gleam touched the near 


forest trees and made them appear like 
shadowy giant figures, it lighted up the 
horses and carriage too ; and without a word 
our man proceeded to unharness his horses. 

“*Ts that thee, Jacob Kels?’ 

““¢Tt is, Herr Hirsch.’ 

“*Thou knowest the way to the stable; 
but who hast thou with thee ?’ 

“*Two Herren for Stolzenfells—we have 
lost the road.’ 








“**So! thou shouldest have turned to the 
left two miles down. So!’ exclaimed the host 
again and burst into a laugh. 

“Was I wrong in thinking I heard Kels 
laugh too? surely I must have been, for as 
the man led one of the horses past us his 
face was as immovable and sullen as ever. 

“The host was a jovial man, with a fat face 
and hair towy in its lightness. With much 
politeness he opened the carriage door and 
seized my portmanteau, of which, however, I 
speedily relieved him. Danby had already 
secured his own. Thus carrying our own 
luggage we entered the Wirthshaus. 

“It was a poor place even for a roadside 
inn, but any shelter was pleasant on such a 
night. The room was like hundreds of others 
of the same kind, and was warmed by a very 
large earthen stove; round it a group of half- 
a-dozen men were seated, smoking and drink- 
ing beer from long glasses; others were 
seated at two of the tables, playing some 
gambling game with dice, which they threw 
suddenly up calling a number. One of the 
seats near the stove had a high back, some- 
what like a ‘settle’ in an English farm 
kitchen ; this,as being the seat of honour, was 
vacated by three men, who, from their grimy 
appearance, were evidently charcoal-burners. 
For Danby and myself, we stowed our port- 
manteaus under this seat (which stood against 
the wall) and waited for our supper. Pre- 
sently Jacob Kels entered and joined one of 
the sets of gamblers, by whom he was 
evidently well known. ‘The gamblers were 
silent save for rapidly calling out numbers, 
but the men round the stove talked away in 
the guttural patois which we, understanding 
very little German, could not comprehend. 

“ Herr Hirsch was the life of the party; as 
he came forward to stir the ragout or look 
into the soup-pot, he had a joke here and a 
bit of news there, and in quite a boisterous 
manner so hospitable was he, he spread a cloth 
and laid our supper for us. We signed to him 
to bring the table to us, and he instantly com- 
plied with a smile and talked to us in very 
fair German. 
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“One by one the group of charcoal 
burners round the stove dropped out, the two 
last to go were so little disposed to leave the 
warm shelter that they evidently were using 
strong language at the necessity. 

‘* ¢ Poor fellows,’ remarked the host to us; 
‘theirs is a hard life, out all weathers, and 
to-night, as meine Herren must know, it 
is raining hard, and the storms here are’— 
and the movement of Herr Hirsch’s hands 
said ‘ terrible.’ 

““*Would we take coffee?’ was his next 
question. ‘No? Wine, then — some old 
Rhine wine, wondrous in its strength, was 
fortunately his at this moment. No! again. 
So/’ in a most expressive tone of disgust. 

“Though the charcoal burners had dis- 
appeared, the regular ‘ein,’ ‘ drei,’ ‘ fiinf,’ of 
the gamblers went on unweariedly, and we 
noticed that not one of the half-dozen in the 
room had moved. 

“¢Hall, said my friend, ‘don’t look 
alarmed, but I am sure there is on foot some 
plan to.rob us. I have seen that rascally 
driver of ours whispering to the men he has 
now joined, just as he has done before to 
those at the other table. What is to be 
done?’ 

“*T don’t know. My pistols are in my coat 
pocket, but they are not loaded. Where are 
yours ?” 

“‘¢ Farther off still, in the carriage bag of 
that rascal’s voiture. I left them there.’ 

“¢ Then what can we do?’ 

«Well! the wall is behind us and we 
must, if need be, fight it out. You may 
depend if they robbed us they would never 
let us leave here to tell tales, so, in fact, we 
are struggling for life if it comes to that.’ 

“¢ As far as I can see, our best chance is 
to remain here. Some more charcoal burners 
may drop in, and they seemed honest, simple 
fellows enough.’ 

‘* Perhaps foolishly as I made this remark, 
certainly thoughtlessly, I drew out my watch, 
a gold hunter; it was ten o’clock. As I 
snapped the cover one of the four men at 
the table opposite caught my eye as I looked 
up—he looked like a hungry wolf. His lean 
face was quivering with eagerness. And 
though he saw I noticed him, his hand shook, 
so he lost a turn in the game he was playing. 
As the host, who was walking aimlessly about, 
passed this man a few moments afterwards, 
I detected Herr Hirsch make a quick back- 
ward motion with two of his fingers, and 
noticed a hardly perceptible nod in reply. 
Then the host approached us and in a cheer- 
ful tone said— 





“*TIt must be, gentlemen, that you are 


tired, is it not soP Your room is ready, and 
as there is such a storm I have secured the 
shutters carefully ; sometimes they disturb one 
on these windy nights.’ 

“He bent down and stretched his hand 
towards my portmanteau. ; 

“¢ Your luggage I will place in safety til} 
to-morrow.’ 

“«« Stop, mein Herr, there is no need,’ I 
said ; ‘ we prefer remaining here by the warm 
stove.’ 

“¢ Not ready yet? and yet it is late, he 
said sulkily. 

“ All the merriment had died out of Herr 
Hirsch’s round face, and a disagreeable 
dogged expression had replaced it. He left 
the room. After a time he returned, and 
again approached us with a determined air, 
and I noticed the games ceased. No more 
came the click of the falling dice or the 
quick numerals. I looked round; every 
one of the eight men in the room was watch- 
ing us. And in the lean man’s face was 
again the hungry look, his eyes really burnt 
as he fixed them on mine. Jacob Kels sat 
with a hand on each knee, and even his face 
was awake and alive with some emotion. 

“** Now for it,’ said Danby ; ‘depend upon 
it, Hall, they are preparing for the attack. 
Oh, to think we should die like two rats in 
a hole. Our friends at home will never 
know.’ 

“ ¢ Perhaps it’s not to be so bad as that, old 
man—haven’t you been praying for some of 
those charcoal burners to come back ?—I’m 
sure I have.’ 

“‘¢ God grant they may, or we’re done men.’ 

“¢T have lighted the stove in the sleeping- 
room now, meine Herren. You must go 
thither’—so in a rough voice spake our land- 
lord. 

““*No,’ we both exclaimed together. ‘We 
will remain here.’ 

“So! it is against the rule of this house 
to remain here all night. My friends know 
this isso! Hein!’ 

** Jacob Kels rose. 

“Tt is as thou sayest, Herr Hirsch, the 
gentlemen must go to bed. Listen how the 
rain is beating against the walls, truly you 
cannot hear even the wind amongst the trees 
more loudly. I cannot go farther to-night— 
it is impossible.’ 

‘«* Kels has found his tongue,’ said Danby 
bitterly. ] 

“<¢ Truly thou art right, Jacob, and seeing 
thy passengers cannot go from the “Gut 
Forster” to-night, thou must make them 
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understand they had best quickly obey Herr 
Hirsch, and keep his rules.’ 

« All the men in the room had now risen | 
to their feet and were crowding towards us. 
Our host cast a glance behind him, to assure | 
himself of support, and then stepped boldly | 
forward. | 

«¢Halt!’ I cried, ‘come no farther,’ and I | 
drew out my pistols, handing one to Danby. | 

“They seemed staggered for a moment, | 
and the landlord turned angrily on Kels. 

«“¢ Thou saidst thou hadst their pistols.’ | 

«“¢T did not know they had still others.’ | 

“ Then in a hubbub of talking they eagerly 


justice. 


“The officer in command stepped forward 
and listened gravely to our explanation—his 
men crowded round to hear. 

“The gamblers took advantage of the 
momentary confusion and disappeared, swal- 
lowed up in the darkness of the night and 
the gloom of the forest. They safely made 
their exit, but the host and our driver, the 
last of the crowd, were seized and detained. 
Mine host, as white as a sheet and looking 
very flabby and totally different from the man 
of an hour ago, tremblingly prepared a second 
supper to which our new friends did ample 
We obliged him to produce all his 


joined—from the expressive gestures of the | store of old wine, and heard the men con- 


thin man it was evident he proposed a_| 
, 


simultaneous rush on us. | 

“<Tf they do that we’re done for,’ said 
Danby quietly, but not moving an inch. 

“The seconds seemed hours. They had 
evidently made up their minds; and not 
hurriedly, but with German phlegm, placed 
themselves in a double row, the right hand 
end of the line being only just beyond the 
reach of my arm. The left began to wheel 
forward. 

“TI could hear nothing but the beating of | 
my own heart; even the tumult of the storm 
outside was lost. I was conscious of only two 
things, the burning, hungry eyes opposite my 
own, and a desperate voiceless prayer in my 
heart. 

“Another instant and the death struggle 
would have begun—when the outer door flew 
open and in tramped, wet to the skin, a party 
of gendarmes ! 

“We rushed forward, regardless of our 
would-be murderers, who fell back sullenly. 

“Help! help!’ we cried. 





gratulate each other on the fact of having 
lost their way. We were far more delighted 
that they had done so. The officer, a very 
pleasant fellow, informed us they were going 
from Stolzenfells to B , and had become 
so tired battling with the sudden storm that he 
had listened to the advice of one of his men, 
a former charcoal burner of the forest, and 
had come hither for shelter. 

“‘T need hardly say how grateful we were 
to Him who holds all events in His hand for 
this most wonderful deliverance. A rain- 
storm had saved our lives.” 

“ And so what became of the landlord ?” 

“* Well, of course he escaped on that occa- 
sion; he had only intended robbery, and even 
this he denied; but about six months after- 
wards he and five members of his gang, of 
which Jacob Kels was one, had a robbery 
with horrible violence traced back to them, 
and were imprisoned for life. Finding us in 
the inn so surrounded was just the clue which 
had long been sought, and was now success- 
fully followed up.” 
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Bsr painter of “ The Tribute Money,” a 

picture which for nearly four centuries 
has helped men to form some clearer con- 
ception of the dignity and tenderness of the 
face of Jesus, needs no apology by way of 
introduction to a religious reader. The high 
service rendered by such a picture to Chris- 
tian thought, which it is impossible to esti- 
mate, entitles its author toa place among the 
true servants of the Church. 

Though descended from distinguished 
nobles he was the child of humble cottagers, 
who dwelt among the mountains of Cadore, 
where labourers felled timbers and floated 





them down their river Piave to the fair city 
of Venice, and mined the hills for precious 
metals. 

Gregorio Vecelli, his father, was a soldier, 
and Lucia, his mother, was a soldier’s wife, 
after the simple fashion of soldiery then ; for, 
happily for his parents, soldiers had not yet 
been forbidden to marry and know the bles- 
sings of wedded love. ‘Their illustrious son 
was born to them in 1477. They gave him the 
name of Tiziano, whom we know as Titian. 

The country was terribly barren. Its most 
plentiful summers yielded but a few months’ 
supply of food, and, in order to save them- 
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selves from starvation in winter, these moun- 
taineers commissioned some of their number 
to buy and store supplies, and divide them 
out till harvest came round again. Titian’s 


father was one of this little mountain local | 


board. It was in those happier days when 
soldiers mixed with civilians, and lent a hand 
at managing affairs, at harvesting, or hauling 
the timbers down the mountain tracks to the 
river brink, and had a chance to do neigh- 
bourly duties and win their neighbours’ 
esteem. 

It was a brave and industrious country 
in which he was born, and Titian had doubt- 
less to earn his living either at work in the 
forests or in the mines of the surrounding 
hills. But art had put her mark upon the 
boy, and determined that not swords or pick- 
axes, but brushes and colours should be the 
tools of his work. His fate came upon him 
as a child. His first brushes were flowers, 
his colours their juice, and his canvas where 
he worked, a cottager’s wall. A fresco still 
survives which is said to be the work of his 
boyish fingers. 

With such simple tools, he painted the 
loveliest thing with which he was familiar in 
that bold and sterile land of his, the one 
picture of the Roman Catholic world, to 
which Catholics are born as to the face of 
the sky—the picture of the Virgin mother 
and her baby child. In the child’s picture, 
there is a figure of a kneeling boy at the 
feet of the Virgin mother and baby. The 
figure is said to be the figure of the young 
painter himself, and it may fairly be taken 
as an unconscious revelation of what was 
one of the early joys of this child artist. 
He must have been a happy child at worship 
who, while still a child, chose to paint him- 
self inits attitude. He somehow understood 
that tender line of our Protestant childhood’s 
faith— 

“ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild.” 

Perhaps nobody had told him as yet that 
God Himself is the meekest, gentlest, home- 
liest spirit in the world, and that the holy 
and harmless babe was like Him. Any- 
way, the child seems to have understood that 
to worship gentleness was pleasant. It was 
a benighted age, this age of Titian. As yet 
there was none of the Protestantism of these 
brighter days. 

The painter’s later pictures are full of his 
first, the Madonna and child—the subject 
which, perhaps, first awakened his love of art, 
as he went with his father at evenings to 
vespers in the little stone chapel, where the 
old sexton was tinkling the monotonous bell, 





—— 
Of the scenery which surrounded his boy 
life we also get glimpses through all his after 
years, for he never tired of reminding himself 
of the hills and pines and streams where 
his people lived ; especially was this the case 
in his later and maturer works, 

At twelve years old Titian’s father allowed 
his artistic son to go to Venice, where he 
was boarded with an uncle. There, he became 
a pupil of one whose name is known only 
because it is in some way associated with the 
little apprentice from Cadore. Of his own 
work not a thing survives. This master he 
left and went to another, one Gentile Bellini, 
But this master, because the boy had a style 
of his own, would not have him. He tried to 
cure him of it, but could not, so he sent him 
away. It was too bold, too hasty, and would 
insure his failure. He would not encourage 
self-will. He did not want his name mixed 
up with a failure. The boy next becamea 
pupil in the studio of one Giovanni ; but his 
independent genius could not be eradicated, 
warn, threaten, and denounce as they would, 
The sketches of this early period of his life 
which survive explain it all, for they are 
clearly not copies of his master’s work, but 
his own. And in spite of the denunciations 
which we learn they received, they display 
most careful and painstaking power, and a 
genius superior to his fault-finders. 

It must have been in those days a hard 
thing to have been young Titian. Without 
the name which gave him confidence and 
strength in later days, his young heart had to 
bear up against the censures of first one 
master and then another, by whom his genius 
was deemed to be a mere obstinate disregard 
of superiors. What learned admirers now 
call bold was then called coarse. In what 
terms his young genius was denounced we 
have no record, for records are not kept of 
the youth of youths whom all who have a 
right to speak regard as doomed to failure. 
But if not so popular with art authorities as 
were the other now nameless pupils of the 
same workshops, he had the satisfaction 
which all inspiration has in being itself. 
Forces within him were stronger than forces 
without, and, in spite of being denounced as 
a self-willed scribbler, he had the happiness 
of the soul which at all costs is steadily true 
to itself. 

What were the disappointed messages from 
home, what were the serious, perhaps angry, 
talks of his guardian and uncle, as first from 
one and then from another teacher he was 
sent away—they would have nothing to do 
with him ? But perhaps somebody said to his 
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friends, «Let him alone; his hand will be 
orander to hold the pencil than his grumbling 
masters.” Perhaps he was sad to disappoint 
his humble mountain folks in Cadore, who 
had made sacrifices for his good, and heard 
such tidings. Perhaps he sat down in his 
Jone room in Venice and wept about it all. 
Yet he lived to fresco his country’s temples, to 
adorn the richest galleries the world con- 
tains. He was at length called “the divine 
Titian.” 
monplace followers of proper customs and 
fashions did not behold in him another 
martyr, as perhaps thousands of their pre- 
decessors had seen martyrdoms of like genius 
before them, for Titian had an iron constitu- 
tion. 
which but for bigotry would have adorned 
the world! How many sermons, too, remain 
still unspoken for a like reason! Probably 
countless victims have had the heart crushed 
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beauty of sight and sound, In the name 
of What is, men, all men, always quarrel with 
What is to be. 


mould than others, lived and grew into fame. 


fully grown, he painted some of the works of 
which his adopted city is now proud. 
Vienna there is a Virgin (and Child) which 
may, perhaps, represent his own mother’s 
face, and which certainly for its landscape 
has a scene from his home land. Venice 
has his youthful “Man of Sorrows,”  re- 
markable for the depth of its resignation ; 
and his “‘ Christ carrying His Cross.” 
beautiful picture became an object of wor- 
ship on account of the miracles it was said 
to perform on all manner of diseases. But 
it was not until he had finished “ The Tribute 
Money,” now in the rich gallery at Dresden, 
that he had risen to the rank of an immortal 
artist. The speaking face of Jesus, in the act 
of asking, “‘ Whose image and superscription 
is this?” is contrasted with the speaking face 
of the Pharisee. On one is compassion and 
pity, sublimely calm and true; on the other 
is well-to-do cunning, specially self-satisfied, 
and full of a vulgar delight at the corner into 
which it has put its enemy. ‘The picture 
lives. 

When he had reached his thirty-ninth year 
he was appointed to one of the lucrative art- 
Offices of the State, and fell into the pitiable 

- business of painting portraits and lending his 


genius to lining the walls of the reigning | 


Doges, and doing pictures for vacant places 


in public buildings. As usual one piece of 
XITI—ao 









Happily for the world, these com- | 


How many pictures are unpainted | 


out of them, and with them vast heritages of | 
Titian, perhaps because he was of coarser | 


In his early years, probably before he was | 


In | 


This | 


patronage led to another, for to the great 
vulgar mind a government appointment is a 
credential of merit, and the world is ever 
ready to pounce down on success and make 
it aking. In less than a year he is “ body 
and soul,” as he himself expresses it, given 
to the court at Ferrara, and Titian took his 
orders from its duke, as the uncorrupted boy 
| had never dared to do from his boyhood’s 
| masters—for money begins to play its degrad- 
| ing part. Then followed Venuses, nymphs, 
|and Cupids. But the bent of his genius 
| was only imprisoned ; that was all. Neither 





| Salaried office, nor patronage, nor wantonness 
| of courts could destroy it. Even at this 
| period Titian painted what some regard as 
| his chief work, for the Church of Santa Maria 
| de Frari in Venice. What would it have 

been had he been able to bestow the two 
| whole years upon its production, which he 

took for it! But the State claimed him. 
He was not forty years old then; but when 
at ninety-nine his body had to be carried to 
its last resting-place, at his wish they bore 
it to the Santa Maria de Frari, to lie beneath 
the most earnest and laborious and glowing 
| picture of his life. 

It has been said that Titian was not a 
religious painter. But in this “ Assumption 
of the Virgin” (now in the Academy of 
| Venice) Titian rose to his highest self, and. 
won the crown of his fame. Thanks to 
courts and the love-of-money degradation, art 
has its prodigals, who at times, however, do 
come to themselves. When the old man 
stood in prospect of death, he had a miser- 
able sense of the injury he had inflicted on 
his gifts by selling his services to the so- 
called great of the earth. And when death 
came to him, his trembling hand was grasping 
the pencil which was to paint “The Christ 
of Pity,” in whose presence the old man had 
sketched himself and his son. 

But we are still with the man who has 
well-nigh sixty years to live, the pet of eccle- 
siastics and courtiers. It was a long fevered 
history, into which he rushed with so much 
pleasure. To his house came princes and 
kings, and crimson-clothed cardinals and coun- 
cillors of noble states, and he lived and 
|fared in what is, unhappily, called a right 
royal way. In other words, he degraded a 
| great gift of God to a mere means of ban- 
| quetting. with people who wore titles and 
jewels, and his state work was almost all he 
did. Gifts of God need freedom and purity. 

“Irregular living,” to which the tender 
|mercies of his patrons almost bound him, 
| brought on a fever. Then followed the death 
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of his wife, and his sister Orsa came to 
keep his house, and take care of his three 
young children. Of his home-life we know 
almost nothing, but that he was of tender 
and simple and affectionate nature. And we 
learn casually from an existing letter of a 
friend, “‘ Our Master Titian is utterly discon- 
solate at the loss of his wife, who was buried 
yesterday.” 

Then follow promises of princes which 
were never kept, pictures executed for kings 
which were never paid for, except by more 
flattery. Pictures and portraits are exe- 
cuted to affect the tempers and policies of 
emperors and the fate of countries, and the 
clever brush wins titles and privileges. Titian 
is created Count Palatine and Knight of the 
Golden Spur, and his children are raised to 
the rank of nobles of the empire. Charles V. 
becomes now his royal master. Cardinals 
and courtiers follow the patronage of their 
fords, and are immortalised on canvas by his 
glowing touch, In all this work he panders 
to vanity and voluptuousness, and lends 
his strong hand to the work of glorifying any- 
thing for money. But such deeds were all 
untrue to his real self. 

Every year he left Venice and found his 
way to his mountain cottage home in Cadore, 
and enjoyed the conscious power with which 
nature had endowed him at his father’s fire- 
side, where his mother spread her simple 
fare and her best things on her table, and 
comrades of youth, now fathers and forest- 
men, came in and talked of the good old 
times. He was achieving wonderful triumphs 
in the Venetian world; but he probably found 
no Madonna faces there so simply pure 
and sweet, no mother’s ways with baby-boys 
(which are the special glory of his work) so 
pretty as in the homely, kindly mountain 
village where his first idea of greatness had 
been born at evening prayers in its dull little 
chapel, and where, with the juice of flowers, 
he had drawn himself at the feet of Jesus. At 
five years old he was wiser and happier than 
at fifty. He was among the magi and shep- 
herds then, and breathed the sweets of wor- 
ship, as he did the scent of the bunch of 
violets his boyish hand gathered on his 
native hills when the spring had come, and 
he played along the steep, lonely paths that 
went up between the solemn and stately 
pines. 

That must have been a happy home, to 
which this pride of courts loved and continued 
to go as long as his parents lived, and 
almost every year. He must have had a 
happy childhood, who, to the last, found it 











good to return to the mountain hut'where its 
brief hours had been spent. When he had 
filled the world with his fame, the humble 
place still haunted him, and its wrinkled and 
bent old folks were still attractive. 

The Emperor Charles V. offered him a 
place in his army, which meant an oppor- 
tunity to enrich himself out of the plunder 
of war, at this time the occupation of the 
principal gentry of Europe. But he had 
genuine love of his art, and without that 
even the love of money must lose its power, 
Still, he could lend himself to paint portraits 
of persons he had never seen, to make plain 
women look Venus-like, and give youth again 
to wrinkled age. His portraits were wares, 
and he had to please his purchasers. The 
world said now that Titian could only paint 
portraits. It should have said dd only paint 
them. He gave himself up to the know- 
ledge of the world, and had few rivals in 
courtly arts. His table became celebrated 
for its viands, its wines, and its guests, ina 
luxurious and voluptuous city. 

Our picture gives a likeness of the veteran 
artist, copied from a picture painted by him- 
self. It was the second and last which he 
executed. It is at the age of about eighty- 
three. We are not surprised to see the 
merchant as well as the artist in his face. 
He was a great maker of money, and this 
quality disputes the pre-eminence with the 
artist in the expression. But it is due to 
him to remember that merchant as he was, 
he turned his mercantile gifts to the advan- 
tage of his native town and made the 
winter food of Cadore more plentiful and 
cheap. 

His pictures, even now, include the 
“Ecce Homo,” and “ Christ at Emmaus.” 
Had the child continued to worship at the 
shrine of the simple and the pure, these two 
pictures would not have owed, as they 
do now, their chief interest to mere clever 
portraits of the artist and contempora- 
ries in their chief characters, to white cloths 
“ wonderfully represented,” and to gorgeous 
effects of colour. The Jesus of “ The 
Tribute Money” is not here. Its young 
cunning has left the great master’s hand. 
We feel disposed to curse the courts and 
cardinals who have so debased “ the divine” 
Titian!” We cannot estimate the magni- 
tude of the harm it is in the power of 
worldliness to do in all, but especially in 
God’s highest gifts. Still the “Christ at. 
Emmaus” shows what is the master genius of 
the man, and but for money and fashion, the 
master passion, too. Nature had made him 
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religious, the servant of the Church ; circum- 
stances had made him a political painter, the 
slave of the sensual and fantastic. 

When Charles V. had finished his am- 
bitious and worldly-brilliant course, Titian 
painted “The Last Judgment,” inserting 
Charles himself and his family in theirshrouds, 
humble and penitent suppliants for mercy, his 
Emperor’s crown at his feet, while the Virgin 
pleads for mercy for them all. Once again, 
as with old age, worldly dignity and wealth 
are losing their charm. The painter reveals 
his true feeling in the ascended Saviour 
revealing himself to His mother, who kneels 
in wonder and awe. There is great beauty 
and boldness in the Saviour here. It is one 


of the masterpieces of Titian’s devout feeling. | 


The list of works which still came from his 
hand after he had reached three score years 
and ten is far too long to quote, But among 
these are works which Titian does not exe- 
cute for hire, nor to obey kings, but for his 
own pleasure ; and while the hireling’s work 
is declining, the work of his soul is still fresh 
with his truest power. One of these is de- 
scribed as “a marvel of art,” and was chosen 
by Tintoretto as a model for his students. It 
is “Christ crowned with thorns,” now at 
Munich. This picture Titian did to relieve 
the burden of his devout imagination, as a 
spontaneous joy. It is doubtful whether he 
ever even sold it. It was probably given by 
him for the use of the pupils in Tintoretto’s 
school. As Titian dealt in his own pictures, 
those who cared to possess his work had to 
make his personal acquaintance. His gallery 
was at his own house, Casa Grande. It is 


said that when Henry III., the King of 
France, called upon him, he presented him 
with every picture of which he asked the 
price, 

Death approached, and with it came 
poverty and pleadings with his royal patrons 
for help ; long lists of pictures for which they 
had never paid. But the old favourite pleads 
in vain. At length, in 1576, the plague which 
carried off fifty thousand of the people of 
Venice, carried Titian from his last picture, 
for the painting of which both his worldly 
life and religious heart had well fitted him. 
In this is the last picture of himself, not as 
the favourite of courts, but as he at first 
painted himself, bending at the feet of Jesus. 
Titian was a child again. 

His prayer was to lie in the chapel of 
“The Crucified Saviour,” in the Church of 
the Frari, and thither they bore the vener- 
able form which had lived but a few months 
short of a century. 

What might not the ninety years have 
been to the world had their marvellous time 
been given to devout culture of the splendid 
gift God had given him! As for himself, 
he might have died poorer; but as for the 
world, how much richer would it have been ! 

For four hundred years the world has 
counted Titian’s dust precious in its eyes. 
How much more precious, had the figure we 
saw kneeling in childhood and age, but 
knelt in all the years between. We havea 
deep hatred of worldliness as we stand at 
the grave of Titian and there remember what 
heavenly genius it has made of the earth 





| earthy. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—THE NEW HAND AT THE 


FACTORY. 


ment. many times during the bitter 

winter weeks that followed that 
strange interview had Paul’Merton reason to 
thank God for his work, Having determined 
at any cost to go forward, he threw him- 
self into his schemes with the most passionate 
ardour. He could think of nothing else. He 
was as one whom a hidden fire consumes. 
We have heard of his first brief visit to Rose- 
leigh, when he did not even seek to see 
Cecilia. He could not help hearing of her, 





| for Marie would talk of scarcely anything 
|else but her friend, the very servants and 
workmen sang her praises, and even the little 
Lily would perpetually lisp her name; but 
since all he heard led him to the belief that 
she was happy he tried to be content. But 
his second visit, prompted, as we know, by 
an unaccountable feeling, and made me- 
morable by the incidents of the snow-storm, 
had a deeper effect upon his life, and when, 
on the second day after the storm, he re- 
turned to London without. having seen 
Cecilia again, he found it very hard to settle 





to his regular work. 
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| 
It chanced that several disappointments— 
the relapse into evil courses of individuals 


and families in whom he and his fellow- 
workers had placed unbounded confidence, 
a want of response to sundry measures which 
he wished to adopt in his industrial firm, and 
an unusually thin attendance at the House 
of Rest and Entertainment—followed hard 
upon his return to the scene of his labours. 
At other times he could have afforded to 
smile at discouragements of the sort. But in 
his present dejected state of mind they 
affected him painfully, and one night, as he 
sat alone in a little room which he had hired 
for himself in the district where he worked, 
he began sorrowfully to consider whether, 
after all, he had done what was best. That 
in giving up the happiness which had seemed 
to be offering itself to him, he was crippling 


| 


his own life, and saddening the future of a | 
? 5 | . . 
| they had come to him with a marvellously 


life dearer, far dearer, to him than his own, 
he could not but be aware. So much had 
the rapture and terror of the storm betrayed 


to him. What had he chosen in place of | 


them? The good of men? But how did 
he know that he was working for good and 
not for evil? And even if good, why should 
he, at so terrible a cost, choose to do it, 
when hundreds could do it at no cost at all? 
He caught himself picturing the life that he 
and Cecilia could have led, if this dreadful 
money had not come between them. Without 
money, but with their hands and brains, with 
lives purely lived, and sympathies freely 


given, could they not have glorified God and 


served their generation ? Could they not do 
so still? For a moment there came over 
him a longing to give up everything—every- 
thing, but the love which was so necessary to 
him, but the future, which would be so dear. 
The idea excited him, and he got up and 
paced the little room to and fro. His imagi- 
nation went forward over the series of scenes 
which would usher in his new life. He takes 
the morning train to Roseleigh, he sees 
Cecilia, he tells her everything, he asks her 
to be his wife. He returns to London, and 
announces to whomsoever may care to know 
it, the fact of his approaching marriage, leav- 
ing it with Mr. Carter and his solicitor to 
speak or be silent, as they may please. 
Breathlessly, as if he were reading with 
rapidity from the open pages of a book, Paul 
traced these scenes upon his fancy, then 
suddenly he drew himself together like one 
who had trodden unawares upon the verge of 
a precipice. ‘I have not learned my lesson 
yet,” he said to himself sadly. 

A little book lay upon his table. He 





opened it and turned over its pages till he 
came to the following words: “ We are sa. 
crificed, unwilling, for others’ good unseen : 
but it is no mystery that we are so: because 
in willing sacrifice for others’ good lies God's 
own blessedness. . . . The broken remnants 
of the perfect life are these: these pains, 
these multiplied distresses, these clouds which 
to us veil the heavens in despair. Nor are 
they remnants only, they are germs from 
which the perfect life may grow.” And then 
again: “The true affinities of sacrifice are 
with pleasure, with rapture even. It is only 
by evil or want within that sacrifice can be 
otherwise than good.” Paul read and re-read 
these words, and then he put down the book. 
He had read them last on that wonderful 
Sunday when he had heard Mr. Willoughby’s 
sermon on sorrow, and had paid a visit with 
his sister to the house without stairs. Then 


enlightening power ; but now they had a new 
and transcendent meaning. When, after a 
time, he returned to his own thoughts, and 
that prevision of the future with which we 
are always more or less occupied, he found 
that his imagination had received a check. 
He had still his dreams, but they did nov 
now include that visit to Roseleigh which 
was to usher in a new life, ruled by earthly 
love. And yet he had one desire. Cecilia’s 
sorrowful face haunted him day and night. 
Since the evening of the snow-storm he had 
seen it, pale and earnest, and lit up by ques- 
tioning eyes, whose glances seemed winged 
with reproach. If he could show Aer these 
words! If he could tell Aer of the rapture of 
sacrifice! Perhaps he might some day. In 
the meantime he could know that, consciously 
or unconsciously, she was a sharer in his 
joy. 

We may think that Paul’s consolations 
were of too ideal a character to afford him 
any real support; but, as a fact, the ideal, 
which is the kingdom of the spirit, has far 
more influence over us than we imagine. 
This was the last severe fit of depression 
with which he had to struggle during those 
winter months, that were spent in quiet and 
hopeful work. His labours were far too 
multiplied and various for us to attempt to 
follow them in detail. One effort, however, 
seeing that it has a bearing upon the future 
of our story, it is necessary to describe with 
some little minuteness. It had to do witha 
man whom Paul was trying to raise and re- 
store, and we may take it as a sample of the 
manner in which he worked. His tempera- 
ment and training led him to regard the little 
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with no less interest than the great. While 
lifting his-eyes to the heavens, and watching 
the procession of the clouds, he could follow 


with interest the flight of a bird across the | 


blue, and no dreams of high philosophy 
blinded him to the beauty of the small wild 
flowers in the hedgerows. 

One evening, when he was walking with the 
foreman of one of the departments of the 
industrial enterprise he had set on foot 
through the little museum in his House of Rest 
and Entertainment, he was struck by the face 
and manner of a new-comer, and asked who 
he was. The foreman answered readily that 
he was a new hand at the factory. “Took 
him in yesterday, sir,” he said, “on Mayne 
giving up. He’d just landed from New Zea- 
land. He seems of the lonely sort, and cast 
down. Had some big trouble, if I’m not 
mistaken. I asked my mate to bring him 
round and show him the place, and he jumped 
at it, like.” ; 

“T thought he looked at us rather wistfully 
as he passed,” said Paul. “I will get you to 
introduce him to me, Jennings.” 

“All right, sir. He’s gone to the coffee- 
room. Here you are!” 

They went up together toa small table, 
where the new-comer sat, with a newspaper 
in his hand and a cup of coffee before him. 

“This is John Stokes, sir, our new hand,” 
said Jennings. ‘It’s Mr. Merton,” he added 
in a lower voice to his comrade; “the 
gentleman I told you of.” 

The man introduced as John Stokes—Paul 
felt convinced, for no reason he could have 
given at the moment, that he was passing 
under a false name—looked up swiftly and 
shyly. He had a handsome face, white- 
skinned, with clearly-cut features and dark 
eyes, whose restless, shifting expression pro- 
duced an immediate and displeasing effect 
upon Paul’s mind. But he never allowed 
himself to be guided by first impressions, and 
the manifest trouble in the man’s face and 
attitude touched him. He sat down, ordered 
a cup of coffee, and entered into conversa- 
tion with him. The man, though reserved, 
was not unfriendly. He listened to Paul’s 
remarks—they were principally concerned 
with the place in which they found them- 
selves, and the industry the workman had 
just joined—and he made an occasional re- 
ply ; but he seemed chary of speaking, and 
Started no topic on his own account. The 
conversation, being all on one side, was up- 
hill work. Paul, however, persevered in it, 
and his manner was so kind and sympathetic 
as presently to reassure his companion. 


When John Stokes rose from the table he 
said gratefully, ‘‘ Thank you, sir. I have not 
been so comfortable for many a long day.” 
“In that case I hope we shall see you 
| again, and see you very often,” answered 
} Paul cordially. 
“JT will come if I can, if I am not pre- 
vented. 1 should like to see more of you,” 
said the man, and then, with another of his 
swift, shy glances, he hurried from the room. 
Paul went in search of Jennings, whom 
he found deep in a game of chess with one 
of the ladies, 
“ Did you want me, sir?” he asked. 
“Presently. Iam inno hurry. I should 
like to see this game out,” said Paul, and he 
sat by watching until Jennings, who, though 
comparatively new to the game, had seized 
its meaning with remarkable acuteness, proved 





his skill by checkmating his adversary. The 
lady, who was, if anything, more triumphant 
than the victor, had several pupils waiting 
for a turn, and she left Paul and Jennings 
together. 

“‘T only wanted to ask youa few questions 
about our new hand,” said Paul. ‘* What do 
you know of him ?” 

“Nothing more than that he lodges with 
my missis, and seems a quiet, decent sort of 
man. He’s only took on for trial, sir.” 

“T know, Jennings, we can always rely on 
your judgment in these matters. But I should 
just like to know, if you don’t mind telling 
me, whether it has struck you and your wife, 
who naturally know more of your own class 
than I do, that there is anything peculiar 
about this man?” 

“Well, sir,’ said Jennings with a laugh, 
“if you must have the truth honest, it’s our 
opinion that this here Stokes, as he calls him- 
self, isn’t any more of a working man than 
you are. He’s done one or two tough jobs, 
as is to be seen by his hands; but he weren’t 
brought up to it, like. That’s one reason I 
took him on so sudden. My missis, she says 
to me, ‘ He’ll starve, poor soul! if we don’t 
give him a lift. He’s not a bad one,’ says 
she, ‘ though under a cloud at the present.’ 
My missis knows a thing or two, sir, and I 
in general takes account of what she says. 
Thinks I to myself I'll give the man a trial. 
It can’t do no harm. And, Mr. Merton, you 
won't be hard on me if so be as I’ve made a 
mistake ! ” 

“ You have acted as I should have acted 
myself,” answered Paul. ‘‘So even if you 
did chance to be mistaken I could not say 
much. But you know my feeling about 
mistakes,” 
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“ Yes, sir; and there’s truth in it, too ; for 
if we’re always so terrible frightened about 
doing the wrong thing, it’s likely enough we'll 
do nothing at all.” 

“ And if we did nothing we should stagnate, 
Jennings. Well, about your new hand: I am 
afraid, from the look of him, that he won’t 
prove a very efficient workman. But don’t 
dismiss him without consulting me. I might 
find a place for him ir. the counting-house.” 

* All right, sir, and thank you kindly,” said 
Jennings. 

He went home to his missis, being anxious 
to tell her of the good turn he had done their 
lodger by bringing his case before Mr. Merton, 
and Paul, after walking round the rooms, 
and exchanging greetings and scraps of con- 
versation with his visitors, all of whom seemed 
on friendly terms with him, repaired to his 
own quarters. 

He had many things to think of, and he 
was rather puzzled to find how large a space 
his new acquaintance occupied in his mind. 
Whenever he was not actually busy writing 
letters or elaborating plans, he found that the 
image of the stranger was before him. It 
was very strange, and at last he put down his 
pen and tried to think the thing out. 

He was positive he had not seen the man 
before, and yet the face had in it something 
which was familiaz to him. The impression 
was vague, and Paul would have been puz- 
zled to put it inte words. In fact, when he 
sought to define it, the only explanation he 
could find was that he Lad creamed such a 
face as this. But the man’s speech, little as 
there had been of it, ceepened the :mpres- 
sion made by his appearance. He had a 
peculiar voice, high and thin, with an oc- 
casional plaintiveness that made it singularly 
feminine ; and though he tried to put on the 
accent and copy the forms of speech proper 
to a man of the people, Paul felt convinced, 
from the first, that he was a person of culture 
and refinement. This added to that interest 
which the man’s strange likeness to some one, 
previously seen and almost forgotten, had 
awakened in his mind, and he hoped he 


would continue to make use of the House of ; 


Rest and Entertainment. 

In this hope he was gratified. John Stokes 
came the following night: he came every 
night. Paul, who mixed among the men as 
a friend and comrade, never failed to speak 
to the new hand when he came across him. 
Their little talks had no particular meaning 
at first, for the new hand was shy, and it was 
not Paul’s way to thrust himself into any 
man’s confidence. But his manners were so 











courteous, his voice was so kind, and the ex. 
pression of his face was so free from sus- 
picion, that, after a time, the heart of the 
stranger was won. 

He was certainly a singular person. Some 
of his mates thought him, as they would have 
expressed it, “a little touched in the upper 
story.” So white and wild and strange he 
sometimes looked, like a man haunted by an 
evil dream, or pursued by some terrible 
memory. They could not understand it, and 
while some whispered that, beyond a doubt, 
he saw more than anybody knew, others were 
persuaded that a burden, either of sorrow or 
crime, hung about him. But when Paul 
spoke to the stranger, when he even sat 
where he could be seen by him, the look of 
horror left his eyes, and he was, for a time, 
almost like other people. Every one who 
frequented the house noticed this: it was 
observed also that the new hand followed 
Mr. Merton about like his shadow. He did 
not seem to wish to be spoken to; more 
oiten than not he shrank from observation ; 
but, wherever they were, either in the cotive- 
room, or the entertainment hall, or the library, 
he tried so to place himself that he could see 
Mr. Merton when he chose to look up. And 
next, becoming bolder, he began to render 
little personal services to the object of his 
devotion: to place his papers in readiness; to 
be at hand when he was leaving the house, 
so that he might help him on with his coat, or 
to carry books and parcels to his room. Paul, 
who saw that he had to deal with a mind dis- 
eased, refrained, with infinite tact, from taking 
any particular notice of these little demon- 
strations. He was becoming more deeply 
interested in the man every day, and more 
persuaded, not only that he had something 
of moment to confide, but that if he could be 
drawn on to speak of his troubles, he might 
be saved and restored. He believed also 
that a very little thing—a prematurely put 
question, or a hint that he was suspected to 
be other than he appeared—might drive him 
away altogether. 

One evening—it was some weeks after 
the new hand had been introduced to him by 
Jennings—he saw such a wistful look in his 
face, that he could not refrain from saying as 
he went out, “ I think you would like a little 
talk with me. Will you come to my room 
to-night ? it is close by.” 

“Would you have me there, really?” 
asked the man. 

“ Certainly ; why not?” 

He lowered his voice, and looked round 
him furtively. 
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“ You know what they call me here?” he|he went. “The fresh air and rest will do 


said. 


you good,” he said, “‘and to-morrow, perhaps, 


“IT don’t think it matters much what we | you may be able to tell me about yourself, 
are called,” answered Paul, with a smile. ‘I | and how you came into your present position. 
am called a communist, I believe, or some- | I should be glad to do anything to help you.” 


thing worse. 
but never mind that. 
with me.” 

And now a most curious thing happened. 
Paul had asked the stranger to his room in 
the hope that he would confide in him; but 
when they were together, seated before his 
fire, and in the very atmosphere for secrecy, 
he found that all the confidences were taking 
the opposite direction. They were flowing 
not from the stranger to him, but from him 
to the stranger. He was speaking of Rose- 
leigh, of its beauty and quietness; of the sea 
and the rolling downs; of the little church, 
well-nigh buried in greenery ; of the tranquil 
grave-yard, within sound of the waves. Here, 
for the subject had a resistless witchery, he 
became more expansive. Perhaps the man 
asked questions ; he did not remember after- 
wards. Perhaps those eager eyes and ques- 
tioning looks drew him on : for presently he 


Come to my room 


discovered that he was talking of himself, and | 


his manner of life in that dear village far 
away. The Manor House, his hone—how 
well Paul described it! and the village that 
was springing up at his doors, and the hopes 
that were bound up in it: he spoke of these 
with the enthusiasm of a discoverer, with the 
fervour of one whose heart is in his work. 
And still that strange man listened—listened 
as if he could not have enough ; and still, 
with eager eyes and questioning looks, he 
drew the speaker on. 

“Tell me more,” he said when Paul 
stopped. “If you only knew how I feel! It 
is like the open air after a prison. I begin 
to live when I hear these things—to live— 
to live. I forget that I am dead.” 

It was a quiet, simple tale, and Paul 
thought it might soothe his companion’s 
troubled brain to hear it; but, as he went 
on, the eager eyes that were fixed upon his 
face grew wilder. ‘They were so wild at last 
that he began to fear the man’s reason was 
actually deserting him ; and, breaking short, 
he looked at him fixedly. “ Mr. Stokes,” he 
said, “ you are tired and excited. Would it 
not be better for us to talk no more to-night ? 
Come : I will walk with you as far as your 
home, I want a little exercise.” 

_ The man rose mechanically. He looked 
like one who was acting under orders and 
against his own inclinations. Paul went 
before him to the door, talking cheerfully as 


We are all dangerous here; | 





His hand was on the door-handle ; but 
it was arrested by the sound of such a cry as 
a child may utter when it is in deadly pain or 
terror, and, looking back, he saw his visitor 
white and rigid, with horror-stricken eyes 
fixed on vacancy, standing in the centre of 
the room. 

Full of pity Paul went up to him and 
touched him on the arm. “ My friend,” he 
said gently, ‘‘ what is wrong with you? What 
do you see?” 

The man shuddered, covered his face with 
his hand, and sank into the nearest chair ; 
but after a few moments he looked up, and 
seeing Paul, cried out imploringly, “If you 
have any pity, let me stay with you a little 
longer. I will not trouble you; you can put 
me anywhere ; but do not, do not send me 
away.” 

**T will not send you away until you wish 
to go,” said Paul, re-seating himself; but he 
oegan to feela little perplexed and to wonder 
how this thing would end. 

That night it ended in the stranger occu- 
pying his bed while he took an hour or two 
of fitful rest upon the sofa. When, early in 
the morning, he opened his eyes he found 
his room empty, and a scrap of paper with 
writing on it lying close to his hand. The 
words on the paper were these: “ Forgive 
me! I forgot myself last night; but I will 
not do so again. Let me come and see you 
once more. Let me hear you talk about 
your home. Tell me of the happy child 
whom you and your kind sister shelter. Let 
me know that you are real, and not a dream, 
to vanish away like everything else that, in 
my life, has been good; and—what shall I 
say? Iam a poor, guilty, distracted man. I 
can be nothing to you ; I can do nothing for 
you. It will be all, all, on one side. But I 
can love, and since yesterday I can pray, and 
my love and prayers, such as they are, will 
be yours for ever.” 

There was a signature, but it had been 
scratched out. Paul held up the paper to 
the light. The two words were blotted with 
line upon line so that no letter of them was 
distinguishable ; but examining the erasure 
carefully, he felt certain that they did not 
spell John Stokes. The handwriting also, 
though shaky and uncertain, was‘ not that of 
a working-man. One unaccustomed to the use 
of the pen writes slowly; these words had 
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been dashed off in a few moments. Troubled | and in the course of their rambles Paul learned 


and moved he sat for some time, looking at 
the little note. He read and re-read the 
words. He tried to think himself into such 
a frame of mind as they represented, and to 
imagine what could have produced it. All 


the time he was pondering on these things, | 


the mystery of the man’s likeness to some 
one he had seen before was present to his 
mind. There is, in the human brain, an 
obscure region little understood by philoso- 
phers, and, for the most part, unvisited by 
consciousness, where the problems that 
trouble us are quietly worked out. In this 
region, no doubt, there had been going on, 
while Paul was busy with his letter, a great 
activity, for, suddenly, an idea struck him 
about this curious likeness in the stranger’s 
face. It was so palpable that he wondered 
it had not come to him before. He read the 
letter again. It had a fresh meaning now, 
and he believed he could partially understand 
its despair. There was one sentence which, 
with this new light upon it, struck him par- 
ticularly. 

“Tell me of the happy child whom you 
and your kind sister shelter.” 

“T will tell him,” said Paul; “he shall 
hear the whole story.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—“ I WILL ARISE AND GO TO 
MY FATHER.” 


Some days passed before Paul could effect 
his purpose, for John Stokes, who was afraid 
of committing himself again, returned to his 
reserved manners. But Paul knew that he 
was as much under his influence as ever, and 
he believed the confidence between them 
would be more complete if he did not attempt 
to hurry matters. Our friend was gaining by 
slow degrees that large patience which comes 
of self-surrender and faith. In the meantime 
he was not idle. He gave his new disciple 
plenty to do, both at the works and in the 
various agencies for mutual improvement and 
entertainment, which he and his fellow-workers 
had established. He was always breaking in 
upon his fits of dreamy abstraction, always 
making demands upon him for little personal 
services. On Saturday afternoons, and fre- 
quently on Sundays, he made him his com- 
panion, and they took long walks, and occa- 
sionally a river excursion together. They 


never went to the West-End of the town, or 
to any place of public resort, for John Stokes 
appeared to shrink from the observation of 
those of his fellows who belonged to his former 
world ; but ‘he had a curiously large acquaint- 
ance with out-of-the-way parts of London, 


much that was afterwards useful to him. 

As time went on he felt more and more 
convinced, not only that his new friend was 
occupying a false position, but also that he 
possessed a nature of peculiar refinement and 
beauty. His deep gratitude for any. and 
every kindness; his delicate perception of 
the wants and feelings of those with whom he 
came in contact, and his poetic enjoyment 
of the rarer aspects of nature and human life, 
were a constant wonder to Paul. “This 
John Stokes is the finest gentleman I have 
ever met,” he said to Jennings one day, 

“My wife—she says the very same,” an- 
swered the foreman. 

But these natures of exceeding refinement 
have unfortunately their sad aspect, for nature, 
in spite of all we may think and say, holds a 
pretty even balance. What she throws into 
one scale she withdraws from the other, ex- 
cept, indeed, in some few rare cases, when it 
pleases her to give us a Pericles or a Shake- 
speare. 

Paul soon saw that through the poetic tem- 
perament, which so charmed him in his new 
friend, there ran a vein of weakness, that his 
moral fibre was not so strong as a man’s 
should be, that his sensitive avoidance of 
giving and receiving pain might, under trying 
circumstances, develop into cowardice. This 
gave him a new light about his history, and, 
though he could not have guessed all the 
horror it involved, he began to see how such 
a man might have been led into the dread 
path which leads downwards. He saw some- 
thing more, and upon this further revelation 
he determined to act. Until the weakness of 
a nature such as this could be overcome; 
until the sinner could confess his sin before 
God and man ; until he could finally resolve 
to take up the burden which he had impa- 
tiently thrown down, there would be no peace 
for him, no hope, no self-respect. This was 
his conviction, and he had reached thus far 
in his task of reading the riddle which Heaven 
itself, as it seemed to him sometimes, had 
given to him to unravel, when, on one bright 
Sunday morning in early spring, he knocked 
at Mrs. Jennings’ door and asked if her lodger 
was up. 

The good woman, who looked mysterious 
and troubled, led him silently into the kitchen, 
where her husband and lodger were sitting 
together over the fire. ‘* Here’s your friend 
come after you, Mr. Stokes,” she said cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ My master told you he would. Why, 
man, what is it? MHaven’t you anything to 





say ?” 


























The man lifted his heavy eyes, “Mr. 
Merton always excuses me when I am dull,” 
he said. “I did not sleep much last night, 
and I feel tired. Iam thinking of making a 
change.” 

Jennings cast a significant look at his 
employer. 

“Mr. Stokes is down in his luck,” he said ; 
“the men were making remarks ‘yesterday. 


| 
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illumined mist that hung over the river. No 
word had yet been exchanged between them, 
One felt too much for speech ; the other haa 
been numbed for the time by long-continued 
suffering ; but as he looked on to where the 


| river’s shining pathway lost itself in the golden 
| haze, as he felt the cold air upon his brow, 


But what’s the use of minding? as [ tell him. | 


Atalk with Mr. Merton, says I, will put every- 
thing straight.” 

“T wish my talks were as effectual as you 
think them, Jennings,” said Paul with a smile. 
“But I tell you what it is, our friend wants a 
holiday and the open air. Let him put on 
his hat and come out with me.” 

“TJ will do whatever you please, sir,” said 
the man who called himself John Stokes. 

“Then I propose that we go to the service 
at St. Luke’s—not the sermon. We shall 
have a little time to spare first, and we can 
go to one of the bridges and stare up and 
down the river. Afterwards we will take a 
stroll, and then you shall lunch with me at 
my rooms. I want to tell you a story this 
morning.” 

“ As you please, sir,” was again the answer. 
No thanks, as Mrs, Jennings remarked after- 
wards to her husband, when the two men had 
gone, and she was commenting on Mr. Mer- 
ton’s marvellous goodness; not a word or 
even look to show he felt it. 

As for Jennings, he looked puzzled, and 
knit his brows, “It’s my opinion the man 
was dazed,” he said. ‘“ Didn’t know what 
he were saying ; didn’t so much as know what 
he were thinking. And Mr. Merton see it 
too; and that story of his is a blind. He 
hev’ found out summat, you may depend upon 
it. John Stokes won’t be here long.” 

“*Tisn’t what he’s accustomed to,” 
Mrs. Jennings. ‘ I’ve seen that.” 

“The poor chap may get worse’n this be- 
fore he’s done,” said Jennings with a deep 
sigh. 

And then husband and wife said no more. 
They could not trust, even to the air, the 
story of their fears, But they were not alone 
in thinking that into the sad, perhaps shame- 
ful life of the stranger whom they had been 
sheltering a crisis had come, for Paul, when 
he left the cottage with his silent companion 
was saying to himself, “ Now is the time: I 
must speak to him to-day.” 

Meanwhile, however, he carried out his 
programme faithfully. They walked on till 
they reached one of the bridges, and there 


said 


they stood for some time, gazing into the sun- | way, and snatched a brief happiness at the 








as he saw the thronging ships, the busy quays, 
the massive buildings on either shore, trans- 
figured by the charming light of this spring 
morning, the expression of the stranger’s face 
softened. ‘ Ah! how beautiful it all is!” he 
said with a deep breath. “ HowTI used to 
love it long ago!” 

“You will love it again,” said Paul. 

“ Never—never—as I loved it then. Iwas 
young—I was full of hope; all the world was 
before me. Oh, what visions I had in those 
days! Iused to come here, and stand where 
we are standing now, and the coloured mist 
out yonder would rise, and I would look far, 
far away into the invisible. There was no 
end to my imagination—no end to my hope; 
nothing, nothing was impossible to me.” 

“ And why should anything be impossible 
now? You have rare gifts. You ought to 
be with men of your own standing; you 
ought to be working with your brain, and not 
your hands. Those visions, for instance ; 
why could you not put them into words ?” 

“Why? Ah! it is such a long story, 
and he changed his tone abruptly. 
‘Did you not say you were going to church? 
I should like to go with you.” 

They turned off the bridge and found, 
after some walking, a quiet old-fashioned 
church, into which only a few people were 
going, for Paul saw that his companion shrank 
even more painfully than usual from observa- 
tion. But if they wished to hide they could 
not have found a better shelter. This old 
church, with its vaulted roof, its dark weather- 
stained walls, and high pews, might have been 
a tomb. 

They found places near the door, and no 
one took any notice of them. As they went 
in the first chords of the voluntary were being 
played upon the organ, and low plaintive 
sounds, which, to Paul’s fancy, were like a 
lament for past glory, came rolling up the 
aisle. The stranger trembled. Ah! how 
long it was—how long—since he had heard 
such music! And yet not long as men com- 
pute time. It was only the difference be- 
tween two worlds—two lives. He listened 
with bowed head; he was thinking himself 
back into the past ; he was imagining that he 
had not, like the Prodigal, chosen his own 
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cost of truth and honour. A terrible cost! 
He knew it now; but now it was too late. 
The evil that has been is irretrievable. We 
may be pardoned—we cannot—we cannot, if 
we wish to all eternity, undo one ill that we 
have done. 

Thoughts such as these filled the mind of 
the stranger while the organ music sounded 
through the church. Presently every one 
rose; he rese with them—rose mechanically, 
for he was as one who moves in a dream. 
There was a brief pause, and then the voices 
of the congregation were raised in the beauti- 
ful old-world anthem which is now so seldom 
heard :— 

“T will arise and go to my Father, and will 
say unto Him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and against Thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called Thy son.” 

As the long, lingering notes, each with its 
burden of memory and meaning, fell upon 
the air, Paul felt himself trembling. Would 
not this be more than his unhappy friend 
could bear? He looked at him, but he made 
no sign, though his face was whiter than it 
had been, and his sensitive lips were quiver- 
ing. Afterwards he kept his seat in the corner 
of the high pew, and remained through the 
service with head bowed, as if in prayer. 
When, after the benediction, the organ pealed 
out again, Paul touched him on the arm, and 
they stole quietly out of the church. 

# * * % * 

It was the afternoon of that memorable 
Sunday, and Mr. Merton and his unhappy 
friend were sitting together in a private room 
of a quiet, out-of-the-way, river-side inn. It 
had been a beautiful day, and they had kept 
in the open air, and talked little. Paul knew 
his friend’s real name now, but he did not 
know his history ; that was to be given later, 
when the unfortunate man could gather 
strength to tell it. But even to have con- 
fided so much had relieved his mind, and he 
looked better and saner than he had looked 
in the morning. 

The room in which they were had a bow- 
window commanding the water, which was 
already bright with the fires of sunset, and 
above the houses and wharves on the op- 
posite shore the sky was of the darkest, 
purest blue. In this window was a small 
table spread for tea, and the two men sat with 
it between them, looking out over the river. 
Paul was thinking of that other Sunday, not 
so many weeks ago, when he and Cecilia had 
stood together at the window of the cottage 
by the sea, and watched the coming on of the 
storm, thinking and wishing that he could for 





a few moments annihilate space and stand 
there unseen, if but to see, if but to listen, 
His companion was trying to frame a request 
which, ever since the morning, he had been 
longing to make. Their eyes met at last 
and Paul said with a smile-— 

“You look as if you wished to ask mea 
question. What is it?” 

“ You made a promise this morning,” was 
the answer. 

**Did I? tell me what it was. ” 

“You had a story, you said; something 
you wished me to know.” 

“‘ Yes, I remember,” answered Paul, look- 
ing out before him thoughtfully. 

“And will you not tell it to me now?” 

“It is a story about ourselves and I am 
not sure that it will interest you,” said Paul. 
“T thought—that is I fancied—and, most 
likely, it was nothing but fancy—that I traced 
a likeness in your face to the little child whom 
my sister has adopted, and I thought I should 
like you to hear how she came into our hands, 
You would like to hear ? well, I will tell you. 
A little change of thought will, in any case, 
do you no harm. It is about eighteen months 
ago that I was sent for bya lady whomI 
knew very well, and who was, in fact, a con- 
nection of ours; but whom I had not seen for 
many years. I had heard some uncomfort- 
able rumours about her—that she had left 
her home, and married secretly, and that no 
one knew where she was. When she sent for 
me I went to her at once. She was living 
in a small village not very far from London, 
whose name I will not mention—living in the 
closest retirement, and known by a surname, 
which she at once let me know was not her 
own. That was all she would tell me of her- 
self. The poor thing was terribly changed. 
So pale, sad, and hopeless a face, I think I 
never saw in my life. But when I spoke of 
this with indignation, her spirit and animation 
returned. It was her own fault—all her own 
fault—she said this over and over again, with 
the most pathetic insistance, and if she could 
only suffer alone she would not mind. Then, 
through her vague, but passionate words, I 
gathered that some one she loved was suffer- 
ing more than she did. She cried out that 
she had ruined him, that he had suffered for 
her, sinned for her, would bear a life-long 
punishment because she had sinned in loving 
him. She may have been speaking the truth, 
she may not; but all I can say is that it was 
the saddest, strangest scene I have ever 
lived through. Lily, then a beautiful infant, 
about four months old, was my cousin’s child, 
and, before I left her that day, she entreated 
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me to take the child and bring her up as my 
own. I promised, and a few days after the 
poor lady died. That is the whole of my 
story. We know no more about Lily than 
that she is my cousin’s child ; but I took her 
home gladly to my sister and she has lived 
with us ever since.” 

Neither by word nor gesture did Paul’s 
companion show that he had so much as 
heard this story; but late that night his 
landlady, who was lying awake, heard some 
strange sounds in the room where he slept, 
and called her husband. They were just in 
time. The unhappy man, attacked by one 
of those fevers that work like madness in the 
blood, had thrown his window open, and 
would, in another moment, have cast himself 
out. Through that night his ravings were 
terrible. Early in the morning they sent for 
a doctor, and Jennings called upon Mr. 
Merton to tell him what had happened. For 
the next few weeks all Paul’s spare time was 
spent in watching over his unhappy friend. 
He would not go to the country, even for a 
day, though Marie wrote letter upon letter 
urging him to return. It seemed to him as 
if this life, this soul, were given to him, as if 
he were answerable for it before heaven. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—WHAT HAD BEEN HAPPENING 
AT ROSELEIGH. 


SLOWLY in quiet Roseleigh had the winter 
days passed by. There was consternation 
both in the Rectory and the cottage when 
the danger which the two girls had encoun- 
tered was known; but, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Willoughby and Rosina had all believed that 
the girls must have reached the Castle before 
the snow-storm came on, which but for their 
talk that delayed them, and their intention at 
the last to give up the visit and return home, 
they could easily have done, there was no 
great anxiety concerning them during the 
terrible night itself. 

The terror and long exposure dealt most 
hardly with Anna, who, though perfectly 
healthy, was of a most delicate organization, 
and for some days her mother insisted upon 
keeping her in her own room, and forbidding 
her to every one. Visitors came in great 
numbers, both to the cottage and the 
Rectory, and thére was much curiosity and 
wonder. How did it all happen? Why 
were they so foolish as to leave the road? 
What in the world could have taken Mr. 
Merton, of all people, to that particular point? 
It seemed like a special providence. The 
Misses Renshawe made a pilgrimage to the 
point in question, and brought back word 











that it was the most dangerous on the whole 
coast. “One step,” they said solemnly to 
Cecilia, “and you would have been dashed 
in pieces.” Colonel Marks, who, being now 
on an intimate footing at the Rectory, was 
permitted to see Anna two days after her 
adventure, said gallantly that he envied Mr. 
Merton. He only wished he had been riding 
over the downs that night. The old doctor 
made the same remark, when he heard the 
story. As for Charles Williamson, he spent 
one whole night pacing his room with fury 
and uttering bitter complaints against himself. 
He, who had been longing, craving for such 
a chance, to allow it to pass to another! He 
was at the Rectory on the night of the snow- 
storm : he knew of Anna’s absence: he even 
heard that there was some slight anxiety about 
her. Itis true that he did not hear that Cecilia 
was her companion. But this, in his bitter 
retrospect, made matters worse for him. 
When next he saw Anna, which was not for 
some time, there was that in his manner 
which touched the young girl to the heart. It 
was as though, being conscious of having 
unwittingly hurt her, he was anxious, by every 
means in his power, to make amends. A 
dangerous manner, and a dangerous frame 
of mind ! 

Mrs. Willoughby, who continued to think 
that Williamson was too idle and aimless to 
make an altogether satisfactory member of 
society, might be excused now for feeling 
some anxiety about her daughter. But her 
husband, malleable as he generally was, 
could be, at times, extraordinarily tenacious, 
and in spite of her most solemn warnings he 
persisted in giving the young musician the run 
of the house. There was some trouble at 
the Rectory during that winter, for the cloud, 
which we have already seen looming in the 
horizon and ready to break over the peace- 
ful hearth, had not dispersed, and others 
besides the one—the father and guardian of 
the little flock, who would gladly have borne 
everything himself, so that he might have 
shielded them—had felt the breath of the 
coming storm. 

Over himself the gloom deepened. Not 
even at his writing table—not even in church, 
when he was standing before his people with 
the message of peace upon his lips, could he 
entirely escape from it. An actual calamity 
he might have borne. It was the secrecy, the 
mystery, the uncertainty of this, which was 
slowly sapping his bodily and mental energies. 

And yet his friends said that he had never 
preached so well as he did now. Some two 
or three amongst them—they were mostly the 
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old and the suffering—would leave the church, 
on those winter days, with a strange elation 
of heart. But when people saw their faces 
and asked the reason of their gladness, they 
could give no satisfactory answer. Their 
troubles had gone, they felt their suffering no 
longer. That was all. How it was—why it 
was, they were too simple to inquire. An 
angel had come down from heaven, and the 
stone of bitterness and despair had been 
rolled away, and these simple souls saw their 
risen Lord, and knew, with a gladness which 
no words can render, that in their sorrows 
they were like Him: they were with Him. 
There were one or two—Cecilia and Anna 
were of their number—who saw more deeply 
into the mystery. They knew how it was 
that their hearts answered to the words 
they heard. They understood why, though 
oppressed by the old, old sorrow of humanity, 
they were not unhappy: they were not even 
sad. And the peace that “passeth under- 
standing,” the peace that, as some of us 
know, as others will know before long, has 


its root in willing sacrifice for others’ good, 
held their hearts and spirits captive. 

One only, meanwhile, amongst all the 
congregation, read between the lines of the 
Rector’s sermons that winter, and knew what 
a hard struggle he himself was undergoing. 


That one was Rosina Westacott. How she 
suffered for him in those days! “ If I could 
only bear it for him!” she would cry out, as 
good women have cried in all ages. “If I 
could bear part of it, I would do it so will- 
ingly! I would give my life; but that is 
not much. I would suffer pain—acute pain 
—torture ‘ 

And here she would catch herself up, and, 
for all that she was alone, as often happened in 
those days, the colour would mantle her face. 
She was dreaming, as she had dreamed long 
ago when she was a girl, and had thought it 
possible that the love and devotion, of which 
her heart possessed stores so boundless, 
might some day be poured out at the feet of 
one—one dearer and nearer than all others. 

One afternoon when Cecilia was at the 
Manor House, Rosina, sitting by herself 
in her little parlour in the gloaming, began 
to wonder whether there was not anything 
she might do to help her friends. There 
was nothing special, or they would have 
appealed to her. She had several times 
already been the Rector’s confidante, and 
she had helped him as only she could have 
done. Having shared his confidences in his 
time of trouble, she felt persuaded that, if 
everything had turned out as .they hoped, 





TS 
she would have been told at once. Having 
heard nothing, she knew better than words 
could tell her that danger was still hanging 
over the family. And now, after this lapse 
of time, it would be a nearer and more cer- 
tain danger. ‘The nec essity of silence would, 
with the Rector, have grown into a habit. 
The secret would eat into his soul, Un. 
spoken, unshared, it would seem even more 
awful than it actually was. To a man, and 
specially to a sensitive man like the Rector, 
there is, as Rosina felt, a particular horror in 
secrecy, and if he could talk over his trouble, 
even with so simple a person as herself, he 
might find help and good counsel. But how 
was this to be done? If he did not come 
to her, how could she force her sympathy 
upon him? Rosina, who was herself ex- 
tremely sensitive, trembled and. turned pale, 
She would have much preferred personally to 


| remain where she was and let matters take 


their course. But the thought having oc. 
curred to her she could not rid herself of 
it, and, getting up, she glanced at her time. 
piece. It was five o’clock, just about the 
hour when Mr. Willoughby, who knew how 
dreary a time evening often is to the sick, 
was wont to make his round amongst the 
bedridden in the village. There were several 
of these at the moment, as Rosina knew, for 
she visited them in the morning, and, half- 
hoping, half-fearing, to meet the Rector, she 
threw on her bonnet and shawl, called out to 
Martha to have the lamp lighted and tea ready 
for two by her return, and went into the 
village. 

She met Mr. Willoughby, as she had ex- 
pected, at the door of one of the cottages. 
He had a lantern in his hand, and she saw 
by its light that his face was calm and glad, 
“Were you going in to see Widow Blake?” 
he said, holdi ing out his hand with a smile. 
‘¢ She has just gone to sleep.” 

“ Do you mean that she is dead ?” 
Rosina softly. 

“Yes ; she passed away while I was read- 
ing. Iam glad for her. She has had many 
troubles, and has borne them bravely.” 

‘* She is at rest,” said Rosina. 

“ At rest,” he answered. ‘‘ What a beauti- 
ful word that is! how much it expresses! 
Satisfaction, peace, ceasing from trouble.” 
He paused. Rosina did not speak, for she 
was too deeply moved, and he went on: 
“They are so beautiful, the faces of these 
dead amongst the poor. One moment 
squalor, misery, horror. Ah, poor souls! 
poor souls! I have seen it again and again. 
The next peace, dignity, beauty.” 


asked 
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By this time Rosina’s tears were flowing. 
She had seen this too; she had rejoiced in it. 
“JT think some of us malign Death,” went 
on the Rector. “He is not an enemy; he 
is a kind and tender friend. I can imagine 
feeling a great and sweet surprise, when we 





recognise his features at the last.” j 

They had been walking on together in the 
direction of the village, Rosina leading, Mr. | 
Willoughby, who was busy with his own | 
thoughts, following her absently. But, on | 
the outskirts of the village, he pulled up and | 
asked where she was taking him. 

“ T am taking you to the cottage,” she said. 
“Do come in and rest for a few minutes. 
It is long, long since you have been to see | 
me.” 

“T meant to come soon,” he answered. 
“ There is something you ought to know.” 

“ Tell me when we get in,” she said breath- 
lessly. 

They ‘hurried on, for the night was dark 
and: bleak; but the little parlour of the 
cottage, where Martha had been busy, with 
its bright wood-fire, its hissing urn and | 
spread tea-table, looked all the more homely | 
and pleasant for the darkness outside. 

The Rector gave a sigh of relief as he 
looked round him, ‘‘ There are some places 
and people that never change,” he said. “I 
think you and your cottage are of that sort, 
Rosina.” 

“TI hope we never shall change—to our | 
friends, at least,” she said chokingly ; and 
then, to hide her deeper feeling, she began 
to busy herself about her guest. 

He remained very still, gazing into the | 
fire. Presently he said, “Do you know 
that I have not heard for more than three 
months.” 

“T guessed it,” she answered. 

“And the Gambia has arrived,” he went | 
on. 

Rosina looked up eagerly. 

“The name we hoped to find was not upon | 
the list.” 

Rosina gave a little gasp, but recovered 
herself to say— 

“He may have sailed in another ship.” 

“ He may, but it is not likely; he would 
have been heard of before this. You have | 
heard, I suppose, of Arnold Greatorex’s 
repeated visits to this neighbourhood? I | 
hear from the sailors that he has been making | 
inquiries amongst them.” 

“About the subterranean passage ?” 

“Yes, and about other things.” 

“ And do you know yourself whene he is?” | 

“You know as much asI do. I begin to 


fear the story was true. How can we inter- 
pret his conduct in any other way ?” 

Rosina moaned and covered her face. 
“ Have you determined to do anything?” 
she asked, after a few moments’ silence. 

“What can I do? ‘There is still some 
loophole for hope that it is all a terrible mis- 
take; and even if there were not, how could 
I accuse him? My poor boy! my poor 
boy! He must do it himself; no one can 
do it for him. But his mother and sisters 
have begun to ask questions. Far away as 
they suppose him to be, they think he might 
send them a line. I find it difficult to 
answer their questions. If I told them what 
I fear, and if afterwards it turned out to be 


| a mistake, I should be giving them needless 


anxiety. Besides, I cannot speak as if I 
believe it, and you, who saw him at the last 

’ you, ’ 
you, who know him as no one else does, not 


| even I, are the only one who can understand 


why, with such fearful evidence of the truth 
of his story, I cling to hope. There was a 


| time when I might have told Margaret. You 


remember that summer evening when I me 
you on the shore ?” 
Yes, Rosina remembered very well. Often, 


| how often, she had thought of that evening, 
| and wondered at herself for her bold words! 


“What you said made a great impression 


/on my mind,” went on the Rector, “and I 


determined to act on it. But when I reached 
home I found my wife had gone. A tele- 


| gram had come from her mother, and she 
| could not wait to see me. 


Then, as you 
know, came Mrs. Hargrave’s long illness, 
then her death, and when my poor Margaret 


| came home to us at last, she was so depressed 


and weak that I could not say anything to 
add to her trouble.” 

“ And you had good hope that it would 
never be necessary to say anything ?” said 


| Rosina. 


“Ves; his going away, and that one cheer- 
ful letter I showed you, and the non-arrival 
of the Gambia, encouraged me to hope. 
And now, when I begin to be fearful again, 
it is more impossible than ever to speak. 


| What would you do, if you were in my 


place?” 

“I think I should wait,” answered Rosina ; 
“ wait, at least, until he makes some sign. I 
am certain—I am certain !” she cried, press- 
ing her hands together, “that whatever 


| dreadful thing he may have done, he did it 
| when he was unconscious—irresponsible as 
a child. 


You can see—any one can see— 
when he speaks of it he loses himself; he 
does not know what he is saying; he mixes 
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up dreams and realities. My dear friend, do 
not shake your head. Consider! I know 
Wilfrid, as you say. You know him. Think 
what a delicate, refined, sensitive nature he 
has‘! Weak? Oh yes! I saw my poor 
boy’s weakness long ago; but those are not 
the people who do desperate deeds.” 

Rosina spoke with an animation that was 
new to her, and the Rector, listening, felt 
the comfort of her assurance steal into his 
heart. ‘Perhaps you are right,” he said in 
a low voice. 

“T know I am right,” she answered. 

“But, meanwhile, how can your assurance 
help us?” 

* Listen,” said Rosina; she had risen from 
her chair, and now she stood close to the Rec- 
tor, and spoke almost in a whisper, as if she 
feared the very walls had ears. “ If our boy 
is alive,” she said, “we shall either hear from 
him or he will come back again to the old 
place. It is all ready for him, just as he left 
it—the books and the papers and the bed in 
the corner. Old Robert and I see to that. 
We went there together in his boat last 
night, when the tide was high, and I lighted 
a fire, because it was dark, and no one would 
see the smoke on the hill. We have always 
some provisions there, bread and a little tea 
and tinned meats; so that, whenever our 
poor boy comes, he may know we have been 
thinking of him. But ”—Rosina’s voice was 
still lower and her eyes were full of tears— 
“perhaps we shall never see him again— 
never here. Perhaps the Angel of Death, 
whom you love, has been sent by our Father 
to set him free. Then we must be content 
to bear the mystery until our own eyes are 
opened.” 

“ Anything rather than that!” cried the 
Rector, whose voice was as that of a man in 
deadly pain. “Rosina, you do not know 
what you are saying.” 

“T think I do know,” she answered 
brokenly. “If I did not love him so much, 
I could not bear the thought. But now it is 
a comfort to me. What could his life be but 
suffering ?” 

“But to be taken away in the dark- 
ness “4 

“Ts not the darkness His chariot?” The 
Rector Bowed his head, and she went on 
timidly : “ Forgive me. I am giving back 
what you have given—your own thoughts, 
your own lessons, which, for sc many years, 
have been life to me. That is the only way 
I can show my gratitude.” 

“ The only way ?” echoed the Rector, and 
then he rose and held out his hand. “ My 








dear,” he said, “your gratitude and good. 
ness make me ashamed. I think we are 
all alike, I and all your friends. We bring 
our troubles here, and we accept your help 
and comfort ; but we never think of you, 
Here have I been troubling and distressing 
you for months upon months, and you have 
been watching and working and hoping and 
fearing and loving, and saying nothing, not 
even expressing your anxiety. And when I 
do tell you my fears, and you give me good 
counsel, you are as full of apologies as if you 
had no right to speak.” 

“ That is because I know you know so 
much better than I do,” said Rosina, blush- 
ing. ‘But if I could only once really help 
you, I think I should be content to die.” 

Here their talk was interrupted. There 
was a sound of wheels and the trampling 
of horses’ feet outside, followed by a smart 
tapping at the door. And when Rosina 
went to open it she found Cecilia, who had 
come in the Manor House barouche, armed 
with an earnest request from Marie that Miss 
Westacott would spend the evening and 
night on the hill. 

“T meant to come earlier,” she said ; “but 
we were detained by visitors. There are 
quite a number this evening—Anna and 
Ada Renshawe and Mrs. Hillyard, and we 
are to call for Mr. Williamson, and take him 
back with us, and we shail be only just in 
time for half-past seven dinner; so make 
haste and put on your clean cap.” 

While Cecilia was speaking she was fol- 
lowing her aunt along the passage and into 
the little parlour. Rosina would have ex- 
cused herself. She was tired; she thought 
she would prefer to be alone that evening ; 
but the Rector, coming forward, added his 
entreaties to Cecilia’s. ‘I think you are 
right, Miss Avery,” he said, “and I am 
glad you take so much care of your aunt. It 
will be better for her to go with you, than to 
stay here brooding alone. I could not stay, 
for I am expected at home. Good night. 
I am glad you have my little Anna at the 
Manor House. If you can make her sing 
and laugh again, I shall say you have done a 
good work.” He added, as an: aside to 
Rosina, “I will see Robert Gill presently. 
There is no need for you to be anxious.” 
And Cecilia wondered, as she had often 
wondered before, what secret there was 
between these two. But, in the meantime, 
she had her will, for Rosina, who saw that she 
was really wanted, as Cecilia could scarcely 
capture the musician without her assistance, 
consented to be taken to the Manor House. 




















THE HOSPITALITIES OF NATURE. 





By THE Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


. 
“ As for the stork, the fir-trees are her house.” —PSALM civ. 17. 


SECOND PAPER. 


ATURE, in all her departments, is a | wise na connection with each other. 


other object. I except, indeed, the whole 
class of parasites, whose existence is not 


only peculiarly objectionable, but exceed- | 


ingly mysterious, and which seem to mili- 
tate so much against the argument of design 
and the’ goodness of creation. For it cannot 
be said that they are hospitably received 
and entertained by their hosts. The con- 
nection between them is a compulsory one, 
and is inevitably disastrous to the enter- 
tainer. These parasites take all and give 
nothing in return; they benefit no single 
created thing. And their existence seems 
to have no other purpose than to point 
out the moral, how loathsome and terribly 
degraded living creatures become that have 
ceased to support themselves and prey upon 
others; how parasitism inevitably reduces 
form and function—alike in the mental 
and spiritual as in the physical world—to 
the lowest and basest point. No creature 
can abdicate its glorious individuality and 
independence with impunity. Nature stamps 
upon it her hall-mark of degradation. But 
there is another principle besides parasitism 
throughout nature, viz., commensalism. It 
was applied in the first instance to a class of 
humble animals living in the sea that are taken 
under the protection of a higher class, feed 
at the same table, and associate together in 
the various pursuits of life, but have other- 








The 
system of mutual accommodation. | commensals partake of the same food with 
Every object affords hospitality to every | their hosts, but they do not feed upon them,do 


not make use of the pabulum that has been 
organized for them by passing through the 
system of their associates. There is a large 
number of these curious creatures, whose 
habits are exceedingly interesting and instruc- 
tive. But the term that describes them 
might be extended so as to include plants as 
well as animals, on land as well as in the 
sea, which exhibit similar peculiarities. 
Ferns, lichens, and mosses are not parasites, 
for they do not injure the trees upon which 
they grow. They feed upon the same air 
and sunshine, and imbibe the same moisture, 
but they procure their own living indepen- 
dently of the structures which give them sup- 
port and protection. So, too, with the ivy, 
for though it attaches itself to the bark of a 
tree by thousands of rootlets, it does not 
derive its sustenance from the tree, but from 
the air and soil by means of its genuine roots 
and green leaves ; and if its stem be severed 
it will die like any other plant. The ivy 
is, therefore, a commensal, and not a para- 
site. Perhaps the most beautiful and striking 
examples of commensalism are the large 
class of plants called epiphytes, which simply 
rest upon the trunks and branches of trees, 
and adorn them with wreaths and garlands 
such as they themselves could not develop, 
beautifying the aged structure with new 
bursts of bud and blossom, and casting even 
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over death a vesture of loveliness which 
makes the end brighter than the’ beginning. 
Orchids are the most familiar representatives 
of this class. In dense tropical forests they 
live upon the decaying matter that accumu- 
lates on the boughs and in the forks of old 
trees ; or they send out long aerial roots that 
enter into and feed upon no soil; but ex- 
tract nourishment solely from the moisture 
and carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere. 
They have huge gouty joints which contain 
a store of organized nourishment, from which 
the materials of the exquisitely-fashioned 
blossoms are drawn forth; and the insect- 
like shapes and colours of these blossoms, 
and the articulations of their stems, as well 
as their aerial habitats, point them out as 
the counterparts in the vegetable kingdom of 
the insects in the animal, 

In tropical countries this system of mutual 
accommodation exists to a large extent. It 
is created by the exigencies of the situation. 
The luxuriance of tropical vegetation de- 
veloped by the hot sun and steaming vapours 
forbids the strong assertion of individual life. 
Each must give way to a certain extent to its 
neighbow that is seeking a share of the 
same benefits, and pushing forward to the 
full blaze of sunlight. Hence many plants 
become of necessity epiphytal or commensal ; 
and plants that are elsewhere sturdy and in- 
dependent trees become there dependent 
and climbing. In such climates, where the 
struggle of life with life is keenest, nature 
must be hospitable if she is to accommodate 
the vast variety of species which she calls 
into existence. Each individual must help 
another; and the higher must lift up the 
lower to something like its own level of ad- 
vantage. In temperate climates, where the 
struggle is more with the elements than with 
living things, nature must take in from the 
cold and the storm many lowly and tender 
forms that would perish outright if left alone 
and undefended. The trees must do this 
timely service to the flowers. and ferns that 
grow beneath their shade, and to the still 
lowlier plants that find a lodgment upon their 
trunks: and branches. On the wild, inhos- 
pitable moor the hardy heather affords pro- 





tection to thousands of humble forms of life, | 


which without its shelter would not have 
been able to exist. Even in the quiet valleys, 
many species require the shade of the woods 
and forests; and when these are cut down 
and they are exposed to the full effect of the 
sunshine and the wind they perish outright. 
The same species, too, extend hospitality to 
each other. 





striking characteristic of plants is this gre. 
garious or social tendency. They crowd to. 
gether into tufts and colonies and clumps, 
for the sake of mutual warmth and shelter; 
and strive, by combination, to ward off evils 
and achieve results which they could not do 
individually. ‘The heather, by reason of its 
social habit, is enabled to live on the wild, 
desolate moorland; and the pine on the 
mountain-crest maintains itself by the sym- 
pathy of its congregated fellows. Even the 
moss, which in mild and agreeable circum- 
stances—in the deep shade of the wood or 
on the sheltered bank of the stream—be- 
comes individual, in exposed situations forms 
large tufts and cushions, and spreads itself 
over a wide, continuous area. 

The Psalmist—whose keen eye even for 
the humbler departments of creation is 
strikingly seen in the 1o4th Psalm—took 
notice of this interesting hospitality of nature. 
The grove of venerable cedars in its retired 
nook on the heights of Lebanon attracted 
the migratory birds ; and in the quiet retreat, 
in the fragrant shade, protected from the wild 
storms that raged over the snowy plateaus 
outside, they built their nests and reared 
their young in safety. There could not bea 
greater contrast than between the wind-swept 
desolation around, and the oasis of life 
created in the midst of it by these magnifi- 
cent trees. Outside is the stillness of death; 
within, nature is never silent. All day the 
shrill sound of the grasshopper is heard, and 
the grove resounds with the short, clear notes 
of little birds. Ezekiel gathers all animal 
life around these cedars, for there, he says, 
“ All the fowls of heaven made their nests 
in his boughs, and under his branches did all 
the beasts of the field bring forth their young.” 
The Psalmist also shows the fitness of the fir- 
trees of the lower heights of Lebanon for the 
nests of the stork, these being better adapted 
for their habitation than the roofs of houses, 
which they frequent in Europe; for in the 
East such situations are too frequently made 
use of in domestic economy to suit the quiet 
and retiring habits of the bird. And he goes 
on to notice the beautiful adaptation that 
exists between the timid marmot or coney 
and the clefts of the inaccessible rocks to 
which it flees in danger; and between the 
chamois or wild goat of Syria and the snow- 
clad haunts over which it freely ranges, secure 
from the pursuit of man or beast of prey. 

The relation between birds and particular 
trees is especially interesting. It would seem, 
indeed, as if some trees grew dense and 


In temperate climates the most | matted together their branches that they 
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might thus afford a secure asylum for little 
birds. This would appear to be the final 
cause of the lime-tree—to give a single 
example—which, instead of spreading out its 
boughs and branches widely like other trees, 
crowds them together into the centre of the 
tree, and so fills up the vacant spaces with 
slender little twigs that the whole centre 
forms an impervious labyrinth of brushwood, 
once within which the little bird is safe from 
the pursuit of its foes. 

A spring or stream of water is the most 
hospitable of all things. It is the vital point 
of every landscape, the heart of nature, from’ 
which circulates the vital fluid that nourishes 
all the verdure and life around. It attracts 
all living things to itself, creating around it 
moisture and shade, and an agreeable climate 
most conducive to their well-being. It is 
the place where life and beauty begin. 
Without it there could be no exercise of hos- 
pitality anywhere ; and all living things only 
pay to each other the debt which they first 
of all owe to the spring or stream. The 
complex civilisation of man himself originates 
in it; and finding it he finds in it the foun- 
tain head of much that he is seeking in this 
world. 

But it is impossible to follow to the end 
this curious chapter in the natural history of 
our world. We find that, in the vast majority 
of cases, nature is open on every side like a 
tree to the visits of all her living forms. She 
is continually on hospitable thoughts intent, 
and has so thoroughly imbued her offspring 
with her own ideas that they readily fall in 
with her plans. She places before us, in the 
kind shelter which the larger and more richly 
endowed objects afford to the smaller and 
poorer, a silent picture of what should be 
our conduct in the intercourse of human life. 
And in the added beauty and charm which 
the exercise of this grace of hospitality im- 
parts to the objects that bestow it, she 
teaches us that, by receiving strangers, we 
too may be entertaining angels unawares, In 
the few exceptional cases where her dumb 
and soulless things maintain a dignified ex- 
clusiveness, and give to all comers a haughty 
refusal of admission, we have, in her own 
hieroglyphic Janguage which is so expressive, 
teaching eye and heart at the same time, a 
rebuke to. that human selfishness which would 
confine to itself all the benefits which it en- 





joys, and refuses to carry them over into 
some higher usefulness. As nature is ever 
defeating the plans of selfishness, by making 
all her objects mutually dependent, none 
being allowed to live entirely for itself, so 
God, by the arrangements of His Providence, 
is breaking down all human monopolies, and 
enforcing a wide hospitality, allowing no 
man to live for himself alone. 

In the plan of religion His intention 
is still more manifest. The growth of His 
kingdom on earth is like that of a mustard. 
tree, which, springing from the smallest 
seed, develops into the grandest form, cover- 
ing the earth with its shadow, and lodging 
the birds of the air among its boughs, pro- 
tecting the poorest and feeblest things which 
men may despise. And because of their 
want of hospitality, because they confined 
to themselves the blessings of their favoured 
condition, and were heedless of the Divine 
charter by which they held their peculiar 
privileges, that in them and by them all 
the families of the earth should be blessed, 
God deprived His people Israel of their 
heritage. The barren fig-tree that had 
yielded no fruit to satisfy the hunger, no 
shade to cool and refresh the weariness 
of other nations, but kept for its own selfish 
leaves only all the blessings of heaven 
and earth—might be cut down as a cunm- 
berer of the ground. .From every lonely, 
hungry soul Jesus seeks hospitality, standing 
at the door without, waiting patiently for the 
opening of it; and when He is welcomed in 
there is a mutual feeling of love, and the 
guest becomes a generous host. And what 
His thoughts of hospitality to the race whom 
He has come to seek and redeem are, is 
strikingly seen in that most beautiful parable 
where the feast is spread, and the servants 
are sent first to individuals favoured by for- 
tune, and then to the poor and the outcast, 
to bid them all come, for all things are 
ready. However full, there is yet room in 
the Father’s heart and in the Father’s house ; 
and not till He has gathered all the dispersed 
wanderers from the four corners of-the earth, 
and made them to sit down inthe everlast- 
ing kingdom, to satisfy the mighty longings of 
eternity with the meat that endureth for ever, 
will He—the Great Giver, the type and 
source and end of all hospitality—see of the 
travail of His soul and be satisfied ! 




















PENNY DINNERS FOR POOR CHILDREN. 


By BENJAMIN CLARKE, SUPERINTENDENT, GIFFORD HALL MISSION. 


EF presence of an evil so vast as to be 
almost overwhelming, there is a danger 
lest remedial measures should not be set on 


foot because of their comparative insigniti- | 


cance and inadequacy. 

It is not that the heart is dead to the many 
cries for help that reach it, as that it is para- 
lyzed in its survey of the wants to be relieved, 
and knows not how to begin a work for which 
it feels so utterly incompetent. 

Such has been the attitude of the Christian 
Church in presence of the terrible problem 
of London destitution. It has not been a 
callous and indifferent spectator of the woes 
of men, women, and children, dragging on a 
miserable existence, or perishing before their 
time by reason of their surroundings ; but it 
has not known how to rescue them, 





But | 


now, thank God, there are signs, on every | 


hand, that paralysis is giving place to active 
effort, and we are beginning to feel that apart 


from the duty of the State to its people, and | 


over and above any responsibility which the 
Church of Christ collectively may have for 
the masses, perishing not only from want of 
knowledge, but without the barest necessities 
and decencies of life, in this the richest city 
in the world, there is an individual steward- 
ship of time, means, and influence for which 
every one of us must give account ; and there 
is a very personal sense in which every one 
of us must feel that he is his brother’s keeper. 

If this be so we shall not wait for reports 
from any royal commission, nor for the 
rousing from soporific stupor of vestries or 
other local bodies, nor for the falling from 
the eyes of landlords, grown rich from the 
exorbitant rents from their insanitary rooke- 
ries, of scales which have kept them from 
seeing at what a price their own affiuence and 
comforts have been purchased ; nor shall we 
wait until those endowed with ample means 
begin to realise that their riches may be their 
millstones unless they share them with their 
less favoured brothers ; but each one, in his 
own way, shall put his hand to lift this burden 
from the souls and bodies of the poor. 

The records of such humble efforts, the 
initial steps in small beginnings to help and 
to bless others, have often been placed before 
the readers of this magazine ; and they will 
not be uninterested to hear of another move- 
ment, at present in its infancy. 


Nor will their sympathies be less awakened | 








| donian Road. 


when they are told that this new departure is 
for the sake of the children. Weall rejoice 
to hear of efforts made for them ; they, at all 
events, cannot be’reproached for the hunger 
and sadness that dog their young steps. 
More sinned against than sinning they appeal 
to us in a way that is irresistible. 

Recent inquiries into the housing of the 
poor have revealed the fact that children, 
halfstarved, coming from the most miserable 
haunts, are forced into Board Schools, and 
are there subject to a course of instruction 
for which, from their low physique, they are 
not fitted. It occurred to some good people 
that if the poorest could have a good dinner 
three or four days a week, and if, moreover, 
these dinners could be provided, including 
all expenses, for one penny, the young 
scholars might at least be better able to 
receive the excellent instruction which is 
provided for them by the State. Accordingly 
Mr. S. D. Fuller, of 85, Inverness Terrace, 
Bayswater, in casting about for a very poor 
neighbourhood in which to begin the experi- 
ment, was directed to Gifford Street, Cale- 
Here is situated the largest 
Board School (with one exception) of any in 


| London, having over two thousand school 
| places. 


Without disputing the claim of other 
neighbourhoods to be considered as poor as 
this, it will suffice to say that on one day, 
after inquiry, it was found that the fathers of 
more than three hundred of the scholars of 
this Board School were either dead or out of 
work. ‘The teachers of the school were very 
anxious the experiment of penny dinners 
should be tried with their scholars; but the 
school could not prepare the dinners, and it 
was suggested that the friends of the Gifford 
Hall Mission might be willing to co-operate. 
This indeed they were only too glad to do 
by opening their rooms, lending their ma- 
terials, and. by assisting in the distribution 
of the dinners. 

Before the start was made certain recipes 
for soups, &c., were submitted to Dr. Richard- 
son, who was so interested in the movement 
that he very kindly examined them, and 
certified that they contained all the aliment 
necessary for a good meal for the class for 
whom they were intended. The dinners 
were announced at the Board School, those 
who desired them being told to purchase 
their tickets on the way to school in the 
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morning ; this, of course, was necessary, to 
know each day for how many to provide, and 
thus to avoid waste. 

As it was of the very essence of the experi- 
ment that the dinners should be made to pay, 
it was necessary to purchase the materials as 
cheaply as possible, and also to keep a rigid 
account of the expenditure. At first the cost 
of fuel was put down at sixpence a day, but 
afterwards it was reduced to fourpence half- 
penny ; then it was hoped that much of the 
labour might be done by the bigger girls, 
who might be rewarded by free dinners and 
some other slight acknowledgment ; but it 
was found that more systematic and reliable 
help was required. It is but right to say 
that the caretaker at the Hall entered from 
the first very heartily into the scheme, and 
has prepared the dinners in a very satisfac- 
tory manner, and has been content with a 
modest remuneration. 

The various steps taken, and the altera- 
tions and improvements introduced, as ex- 
perience proved them necessary, need not be 
detailed. There have been various soups 


and stews prepared, but the preference of the 
young diners, expressed by avowed approval, 
and by the appearance of their plates and 
bowls, have indicated which are the dinners 
most appreciated. .These are beef soup with 


a slice of bread, followed by a slice of bread 
and jam; and bacon sandwiches, also fol- 
lowed by bread.and jam: roly-poly jam is 
popular, but not so satisfying as either of the 
other dinners. As a rule the bacon is boiled 
on Monday, and the liquor helps to make 
the soup for Tuesday and Wednesday ; then 
the sandwiches come in for Thursday and 
Friday. 

The dinners are only given four days a 
week. On Sunday, by some means, most of 
the poor people manage to get a dinner of 
some kind, and often so substantial a one 
that scraps are left over for the Monday. On 
Saturday the schools are not open, so there 
are no lessons to do, and the holiday gives 
the children an opportunity to run errands, 
mind younger children, or do some little 
job or other by which they may get some- 
thing to eat, if not earn a few pence. 

The distribution of the dinners needs 
system and supervision, and for this voluntary 





labour is needed; paid help of a satisfactory 
kind would prove too expensive an item. 
But voluntary help is freely accorded. The 
teachers of the Board School, as has been 
intimated, are willing to give their time— | 
taken from their dinner-hours—but as the | 
staff is a large one, their turn to be present | 


———— 
does not come round so often as to prove 
very exacting. Then a good friend—one 
of the teachers of the Mission—is present 
almost every day, and others have rendered 
valuable help. 

The dinners are ready soon after twelve, 
when the children come from school. The 
young diners come in in an orderly manner, 
take their seats—boys and girls separately 
—sing grace, and, as soon as they are 
served, dispatch that which is set before 
them. ; 

Parents, too, have come forward to ex. 
press their gratitude that their children are 
able to have so satisfying a meal; and the 
Board teachers testify that their scholars 
come to school brighter and more receptive 
after the dinners. 

Parents, if they prefer, may have their 
children bring dinners home to be shared by 
younger or more delicate ones ; but this is 
not done to any extent. Parents at home 
are glad not to have to provide dinners for 
their children at school. They are thus 
saved time and expense, and they know 
their children have something more tasty 
and satisfying than they could give them for 
the money. But parents who are out at 
work, or else seeking for work, who are in 
the habit of locking their rooms and turning 
the children out till-their return, should be 
most grateful for these dinners. They can 
now be satisfied that for a penny the children 
will have a comfortable dinner, and be ready 
for school in the afternoon. 

So much as to the providing the dinners. 
The question is, do they pay at one penny? 
And this question Mr. Fuller will be able to 
answer to the satisfaction of any who are 
anxious to try the experiment for themselves, 
Items of expenditure are all tabulated by 
him, and he is able to say that on the basis 
of the dinners supplied at Gifford Hall a 
minimum number of two hundred will pay, 
allowing a margin for fuel and service, in 
addition to the cost of the food. We ven- 
ture to think that this experiment is worth 
repeating in other poor neighbourhoods, and 
that it may safely be tried without involving 
any great responsibility, monetary or other- 
wise. Mr. Fuller thinks a guarantee of 
twenty pounds would be sufficient to find the 
plant and cover all expenses for a year. 
And he authorises us to say that if any would 
desire to establish such dinners in any 
locality, with such a guarantee, he would be 
ready to start and supervise them for a time. 
We hope this generous offer will be freely 
accepted. 
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ASPECTS OF HOLINESS. 


By M. GUY PEARSE. 


Rest. 


“ He maketh me to lie down.””—PsA.o xxiii. 2. 


“ T will feed my flock, and I will cause them to lie down, saith the Lord God.” —Ezexiev xxxiv. 15, 


AKETH me to lie down! If there is 

any one thing that a sheep can do for 

itself, surely it is just that—lying down. A 

sheep may want feeding; it may want lead- 

ing ; it may need to be delivered out of the 

hand of many enemies ; it may need bringing 

back to the fold ; but lying down, surely it is 
able to do that for itself ! 

Ah, so we think, and so we never come to 
the Lord for this great gift and grace. And 
all the time it is the Lord’s own secret, which 
He keepeth ever to Himself. The sheep are 
always seeking to lie down, and they cannot. 
The world is always trying to find this power, 
but in vain. The Tempter would sell almost 
anything in his realm if he could but buy 
this knowledge—how to make his sheep lie 
down. 

I was leaning over a gate one day watching 
the flock as they rested in the green pastures. 
“When do your sheep lie down, shepherd?” 
said I. ‘* Well,” said he, “I don’t know; I 
suppose it is when they have had enough.” 

Only the Lord can give His sheep that. 
Presently there came the master of the flock. 
“When do your sheep lie down?” I asked. 
“ Only when they are very comfortable,” said 
he; and even as he spoke they rose up fright- 
ened and hurried together for protection, 
because the dog was looking in at the gate. 

Only the Lord can make His sheep lie 
down. And this is the first thing—not the 
last. He maketh me to lie down, then he 
leadeth me. Many of us have a private 
version of this Psalm, which runs thus: He 
leads me until I am dreadfully tired, and 
then He lets me lie down for a little while. 
No—listen to the sweet music of the song: 
He maketh me to lie down, then He leadeth 
me. Stay, timid soul, you think that to 
follow Him means a panting journey across 
a desert place, footsore, thirsty, urged on by 
fear of the night and beasts of prey, with the 
Shepherd Himself ever so far on before thee, 
and moving so quickly that thou, poor wearied 
one, canst scarce keep him in sight! Oh, 
the worry, the burden, the fretting that re- 
ligion is to many! Rest? no, indeed. It is 
a wearied effort, dragging tired steps for ever 
up a steep hill and fearing that they will 
never get to the top! Ah, before you take 
a step He would have you at rest with Him. 





“Lie down, dear child,” saith He; “lie 
down ; my service is not weariness, but rest ; 
lie down, then ; when thy fears are gone to 
sleep and thou hast learned my love, then 
will I lead thee.” 

There is the same wonderful tenderness in 
the Blessed Lord’s own words, “Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest—then learn of Me.” 
“ Rest first, and then I can teach thee,” saith 
He. . 

See into the school here comes the new 
scholar—a timid little fellow, with frightened 
eyes, looking round on all the clever boys 
and girls, wondering if he will ever get to 
know so much as they do; burdened and 
bewildered by the maps and boards and all 
the signs of learning that everywhere look 
down so sternly on him, making him feel 
almost guilty at being so ignorant. So dull, 
so stupid as he feels himself, poor little lad, 
he wonders if he will ever get through the 
mysteries of the alphabet, or if he will ever 
get up the slippery heights of the multiplica- 
tion table. Ah, see, here comes the gentle 
mistress, without book or cane, and draws 
the frightened little scholar to her side with 
pleasant smile and merry words, and begins 
to tell him a story and makes him forget that 
he is at school, and then when he is at home 
with her, she opens a book and teaches him 
a lesson without his ever guessing that he is 
learning anything. This is just the blessed 
Master’s own method, “ Rest, then learn of 
me.” Come and know first of all my patient 
gentleness and love, then I can teach thee— 
this first, not last. He maketh me to lie 
down, then he leadeth me. He who hath 
not learned to rest, hath not learned how to 
learn. He who knows not how He makes us 
to lie down, knows not how to follow Him. 


Note well where the resting place is. 
Some time since I was driving across the 
Cornish tnoors, when my friend who was with 
me pointed to a greener slope between the 
rocky hills. ‘ My father owned some land 
here when I wasa boy,” said he, “and many 
a time I have ridden over these moors look- 
ing for the sheep; I generally found them 
on that slope.” “Why there?” I asked. 
Then he showed me how that two high 
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hills rose up and sheltered it from the north 
and east, and how that the slope faced the 
south, so that they found it warmer, and the 
early young green grass grew there. 

Some time afterwards that pleasant picture 
of the hills happened to come back to my 
mind, and I turned wondering as to where 
His flock finds its resting-place. Very beau- 
tiful for situation is this twenty-third Psalm. 
The Psalm before it begins with that dread- 
ful cry, “ My God! my God! why hast thou 
forsaken Me?” Here is the hill of Calvary, 
with its mocking crowd, “They part His 
garments amongst them, and cast lots for His 
vesture.” 

His sheep have come over Calvary; they 
have passed under the Cross. Behind them 
rises that hill which for ever breaks the fierce 
storms that beat upon us. “ Being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ:” here is the calm, and 
overhead the blue sky where no storms 
gather. Then immediately after the twenty- 
third Psalm comes that which tells of the hill 
of Zion with its splendours and shouts of 
triumph. “Lift up your heads, Oye gates ; and 
be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors; and the 
King of glory shall come in.” So sheltered 
lies the flock of the Good Shepherd, betwixt 
Calvary and Heaven, shut in from the angrier 
blasts, and dwelling in a land that looks 
towards the sunny south. 

But many have come over the hill of 
Calvary who have never learnt to lie down. 
The first essential of this blessed rest is an 
assurance of safety. The stranger startles 
the flock, the watch-dog frightens it, the howl 
of the wild beast scatters it in panting terror. 
The confidence of the first line is the key to 
all the gladness of the Psalm—*The Lord 1s 
my shepherd.” The whele song is born of 


assurance. Fear strikes all dumb, as when | 


the hawk wheels overhead in theblue heavens 
and hushes instantly the music of the groves. 
Doubt spoils it all—* the little rift within the 
lute.” Confidence, steadfast, unwavering 
confidence, is the very heart of this rest. 
There must be a great, deep, abiding convic- 
tion wrought into us that He is mine, and I 
am His. 

The sheep is a very timid creature, easily 
frightened ; it must trust fully before it can 
rest at all. Think of the sheep that is not 
quite sure whether it belongs to the Shepherd 
or not! May it eat of the pasture? And it 
ventures to snatch a doubtful nibble and looks 
up like a guilty thing. It hears the shep- 
herd’s voice and longs to follow, but fears ; 
it hears the lion’s roar, and bleats piteously, 





afraid that it has no helper. That sheep will 
not lie down. 

It scarcely needs any argument to prove 
that this full assurance of faith is meant for 
all of us. Doubt undoes all that He can 
give. It is not too much to say that He 
does not give us anything unless we can be 
sure that it is ours. What if one who calls 
himself my friend should ask me to his house, 
and welcome me with many words, and 
entertain me with sumptuous show of hospi- 
tality, and give me a thousand tokens of his 
regard. He bids me make myself at home, 
and hopes I shall be comfortable ; but as I 
am going to rest, he takes me aside. “ This 
is a pleasant house, isn’t it ?” 

“Very, indeed,” say I; “most pleasant, 
The design and arrangements are perfect, the 
views are charming, the gardens delightful ; 
everything is complete.” 

“Tam glad you like it; I hope you will 
rest well;” and then his voice sinks to a 
whisper—“ but there is just one thing I ought 
to mention, we are not quite sure about the 
foundations.” 

“Then, sir,” I say indignantly, “ you may 
depend upon it I am not going to stay here.” 
Sleep! I couldn’t. Why, the man’s welcome 
to the place is cruel; the entertainment isa 
hideous mockery ; the decorations and fur- 
niture are a madman’s folly. No; give me 
some poor cottage with many discomforts, but 
where I do know that the foundations are 
right, and I should be much better off. 

Be quite sure that the Blessed Lord hath 
this gift for each of us—this golden clasp of 
all his gifts. “In whom ye also trusted,” 
says St. Paul to the Ephesians, “ after that 
ye heard the word of truth, the gospel of 
your salvation ;” but that is not all—“in 
whom also after that ye believed ye were 
sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise which 
is the earnest of our inheritance.” This 
blessed confidence toward God is part of the 
gospel of our salvation. Go and ask for it 
boldly. Seek it confidently. ‘“ Ye have not 
received the spirit of bondage again to fear ; 
but ye have received the spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, ‘Abba, Father.’ The 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are the children of God.” 


Yet, note well, it is not what I am, but 
what HE is which is the source of confidence. 
This assurance, which is rest, comes from the 
character of the Shepherd. He maketh me 
to lie down. A weak, or careless, or unskil- 
ful shepherd could not make his sheep rest 
in such blessed safety. ‘The confidence which 
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lies down sings of Him, “ “He is my Shep- 
herd, He leadeth me, I shall not want.” 
Power, wisdom, love, these are the three 
great gifts and qualifications of the Good 
Shepherd. Power to defend, and to deliver ; 
wisdom to select and to guide and to re- 
store ; love that never wearies, never forsakes, 
never turns aside forgetful of the flock. With 
us the shepherd is above all a man of peace ; 
but as he appears in the East it is as a strong 
man armed. He goes forth with his sheep 
as one who goes to war. A long gun is slung 
from his shoulder, a dagger and heavy pistols 
are thrust in the belt, and a light axe or iron- 
headed club in the hand. He must be as 
brave as he is strong, for often he has to 
fight with savage beasts of prey, as David 
did; and when the robber band comes the 
good shepherd does battle for his flock, and 
sometimes loses his life in guarding them. 
Come then, timid soul, think of the might 
of thy Shepherd. Well may we lie down at 
rest in the keeping of such an one as He is. 
Hear how Isaiah sings of His greatness. 
“He shall feed His flock like a shepherd : 
He shall gather the lambs with His arm, 
and carry them in His bosom, and shall 
gently lead those that are with young. Who 
hath measured the waters in the hollow of 
His hand, and weighed the mountains in 
scales, and the hills ina balance? It is He 
that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and 
the inhabitants thereof are as’ grasshoppers ; 
that stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, 
and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in. 
Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who 
hath created these things, that bringeth out 
their host by number : He calleth them all by 
names by the greatness of His might, for that 
He is strong in power; not one faileth. . . . 
Hast thou not known? Hast thou not heard 
that the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? There 
is no searching of His understanding. He 
giveth power to the faint; and to them that 
have no might He increaseth strength.” 
How safe are they for whom He cares! 
With what assurance of safety can they lie down 
in the blessedness of His keeping! Then 
beside this description of His power set the 
picture of His love as we have it from Himself. 
“T am the Good Shepherd. The Good 
Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep, but 
he that is an hireling and not the shepherd, 


whose own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf 


coming, and leaveth the sheep and fleeth ; 
and the wolf catcheth them and scattereth 
the sheep. I am the Good Shepherd, and 
I lay down my life for the sheep.” 





Look up to Him, timid soul—was there 
ever such an one,as He is? For me He hath 
laid down His life. He hath bought me with 
a price—the price of His own precious blood. 
So dear am I to His heart. And now with 
all His power He comes to care for me, and 
to lead me and deliver me. Here can I rest 
in blessed safety, He maketh me to lie down. 


Then further needful to this rest is she 
constant presence of the Shepherd. Many 
have but a dead Christ. He has laid down 
His life for them, and in His death they find 
their deliverance. Many have a far-off and 
glorified Christ, who is gone away up the high 
hill of Zion, These cannot rest. What of 
His power and His love if He is gone 
away! What of that life if it only lit the 
world with its blaze of glorious brightness 
eighteen hundred years ago, and left to all 
the ages but the fading after-glow of the 
better times. If that is all, then call not the 
Church a bride, she is a widow indeed! Yet 
there is a kind of thought, not uncommon 
amongst Christians, that Christ has gone away, 
and sent the Holy Spirit to take His place. 
Is itso? “It is expedient for you that I go 
away, for if I go not away the Comforter will 
not come unto you. But if I depart I will 
send Him unto you.” Butwhy? “That ye 
may be strengthened with might by the Spirit 
in the inner man, that Christ may dwell in 


your heart.” “Lo, lam with you alway, even 


unto the end of the world!” The blessed 
Spirit comes to enlighten the eyes of the heart 
that we may see Him always, to open the 
ears of the heart that we may hear His voice 
and follow Him, to bring us into a commu- 
nion with Him, constant, unbroken, more 
real, more intimate than was possible so long 
as He was here in His bodily presence. Now 
it is ours to: know and to rejoice in the largest 
fulfilment of that ancient promise, JZj gre- 
sence shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest. 

Our rest is in the complete abandonment of 
ourselves to Him. He is mine, and I am 
His. He altogether mine, all that He is, all 
that He has, all that He can be, and all that 
He can do, mine. And I altogether His— 
out into all the past goes the hush of His 
gracious forgiveness breathing over it a peace 
that cannot be broken. Close over me He 
standeth with His tender whisper, “ Fear 
not,” ever caring for me, and caring for me 
in everything. On into the unknown He 
looketh. He planneth all; He provideth ; 
He leadeth. So compassed about with His 
favour as with a shield, He maketh me to 
lie down. 
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Through lovely leaves and blossoms fresh and 
new, 
To the far dome of blue. 


The summer air is full of happy song, 

For russet bees are humming all day long ; 
The rose is young, the bloom is on the lime, 
- The year is in its prime. 
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My heart is mute amid these voices glad, 
SUMMER GLADNESS. I strive to sing; the notes are faint and 
‘THE thrush within his wicker prison sings, sad; 
And dreams of gliding, with unfettered And yet this weighted spirit longs to be 
wings, Thankful, O God, to Thee. 
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Thankful for all Thy patience, sorely tried; | Shadows of bygone sorrows haunt me yet ; 
Thankful for things received, and things Remembered sins, that I would fain for- 


denied ; get, 
For treasures spared, and blessings new and Like last year’s leaves still cluster, brown 
old, and sere, 
Wondrous and manifold. Where new-born flowers appear. 





i : “Lg FF ‘¢ A sweeter music springs from tree 
a had and grass, 
e A deeper flush is in the rose’s 
heart ; 
Pa My life - clouds break 
But Thou canst turn my apart! 
silence into praise ; 
And at Thy call the song- e And now I sing as 
less soul shall raise | Tose wilt itis me 
Strains of thanksgiving that will sing, 


blend with all v » A grateful song 


for hopes new- 

, blossoming ; 
Sorrows and sins lie 
buried in the past, 


I pray to Thee, and find my sadness ’ And I rejoice at last! 
pass ; ARTHUR CLIVE. 


Earth’s choral festival. 


























A CHILD’S RELIGION: 





HOW TO HINDER 
TO HELP IT. 


AND HOW 


Practical Suggestions to Parents. 
By SOPHIA WILSON. 


CHAP. .VII.— HELP FROM ABOVE, 


** All thy children shall be taught of the Lord.”—Isarau liv. 13. 


A VERY common mistake is perpetrated 


understand how ready children are to re- 
ceive the knowledge of a Father’s love and 
Fatherly guidance. A mother will say, for 
instance, ‘‘ I do not talk to my children of 
God ; I think they are better suited by speak- 
ing to them of Jesus only.” This is so com- 
mon a practice among the professed religious 
teachers of children that you may see not 
only hymns and stories, but whole books, 
which are actually God-less in words. There 
is a sheet of hymns in common use at chil- 
dren’s mission services in which, among not 
less than six hundred lines, there is only one 
which makes a faint reference to “ our Father 
in heaven.” This surely is a wide departure 
from the plan of St. Tohn. “I write unto you, 
little children, because ye have known the 
Father.” But the plan above mentioned will 
meet with strong apologists. “‘ Do we not,” 


| will not have a word to say.” These are 
by parents and teachers who do not | 


literal quotations and the manner of speech 
is not uncommon, but surely it is a violent 
contradiction of the doctrine of the ‘Trinity in 
Unity. 

Moreover, when children repeat “the 
Name that is above every name,” in all kinds 
of familiar phraseology and jingling rhyme, 
they are scarcely learning to imitate the first 
disciples, who always used the words Master, 
| and Lord, and who, in so saying, “said 
well.” 

Again, when they learn to say, “ We must 
pray to Jesus,” “ We have promised to serve 
Jesus,” “‘ Jesus will forgive our sins,” they 
are undoubtedly using expressions which 








some of our Saviour’s words will justify. 
But it will be found in practice that if such 
| phrases, and such only, embody all their idea 
| of religion, the Jesus of whom they speak will 
| be to them a fair, unseen, human friend re- 


they will say, “ when we speak to children of | sembling the person they love best, and 


Jesus, really speak of God?” Yes, in our 
own apprehension we do, dut not in theirs. 
If we teach a child about the Heavenly 
Father and at the same time speak of Him 
who reveals the Father, and who suffered for 
us that He might dring us to God, we shall 
have the teaching of the Holy Spirit along 
with ours, and the child will drink in the 
knowledge of the Divine Christ without an 
elaborate attempt on our part to put it into 
words. Again, the unspeakable mystery of 
the Father and Son being truly One will take 
hold on a child’s mind without dogmatising 
on our part if we keep intact the doctrine of 
complete oneness of feeling and of purpose 
in the blessed Trinity. Otherwise, whatever 
words may be said to them or repeated by 
them, in the form of creed, their imagination 
will inevitably represent the Saviour as a 
human friend who screens them from an all- 
. powerful enemy. 

If we well study our Lord’s own manner 
of “ showing the Father,” we shall not teach 
our children to use such expressions as are 
often quoted with approbation. “I will hide 


sharing all that person’s feelings and opinions, 
Too probably hereafter the Saviour so re- 
garded will be superseded in the young heart 
by some new object of romantic affection, 
which will eclipse, at least for a time, the 
influence of those early friends. And, at the 
best, such an idea of Him to whom we pray, 
and with whom we have to do, will never 
raise a child’s soul above the level at which 
human approbation will appease his con- 
science and satisfy his soul. 

If we would have our children taught of 
God and daily renewed by His Holy Spirit, 
we must lead them to desire “ fellowship with 
the Father avd with His son Jesus Christ.” 
The upward look must be directed to Christ 
as bringing us to God, not screening us from 
Him. 

Let this “ fellowship with the Father and 
the Son” (1 Johni. 3) be the hope and 
desiré of a child’s heart, and it will most as- 
suredly be fulfilled. In him, Christian life 
will grow as the lily, without his taking 





thought how it grows. This exciting and 
keeping alive of this desire is the secret of 


behind Jesus and God won’t see me;” “If I|true Christian nurture. Those who have 


speak of Jesus and His death, Almighty God 


i tried it, wisely and faithfully, will not think 
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that too much has been claimed for it. They 
will not expect that their children, any more 
than themselves, should be free from selfish- 
ness and sin, but they will reasonably expect, 
and will almost certainly find, that the chil- 
dren so taught will have the same will to do 
right that the parents have, that they seek 
the same Divine help, and receive it with glad 
thankfulness of heart. 

But some parents there are, faithful, gentle, 
and wise, who find themselves sorely per- 
plexed by strange perversities in some child 
with whom they have done their utmost, and 
with respect to whom their best endeavours 
are met by unaccountable resistance. Though 
perplexed, they ought not in such cases to be 
in despair ; the petulancy and obstinacy that 
distress them are generally, if not universally, 
caused by struggles of conscience, and 
struggles against conscience in children of 
unusually strong character. The “strong 
man armed” will strive to: take and keep 
possession of the soul that has never been 
fully surrendered to him. Let the parents 
take courage from knowing that a stronger 
than he is on their side. His witness is al- 
ready in the heart of their child, whose intense 
sensibility to the voice of conscience makes 
him seek to drown that voice by fresh excite- 
ments and by fresh rebellions. Such cases 
require boundless patience, along with the 
exercise of that wise tenderness which will 
not leave the rebellion unchecked and the 
conscience doubly burdened, but which, while 
avoiding the offences that come through 
needless conflicts, deals frankly and firmly with 
perversities that require punishment, and 
never loses sight of the real source of all such 
evils or of their remedy. 

To point out that remedy toa child who is 
in a tempest of anger or in a cloud of sulki- 
ness, is to excite or increase repugnance to 
the subject in which alone healing and com- 
fort are to be found. But children who suffer 
in this way have quick ears at other times for 
anything that promises relief, and, after much 
wayward battling they will accept, even more 
gratefully than others, the aid of an all-loving 
and all-sufficient Saviour, who alone can 
place them cleansed and comforted in their 
Father’s arms. No certain rule can be laid 
down for dealing with such exceptional chil- 
dren. Happy it is for them when their edu- 


cation is guided by the wisdom that is sought 
from God and the tact that is born of love. 
These wayward little rebels are fitted to do 
much work for God, and they often do it, 
even after their promise has been blighted 
Not 


for a time by parental mismanagement. 








only is their invariable strength an element 
of promise, but the conflicts they have gone 
through in childhood will enable them here- 
after to sympathize with those who have sus- 
tained grief and loss because their early years 
were untended and their souls estranged from 
God before they heard of Him. ‘The manor 
woman who has grown up in the full light of 
His countenance will often be at a loss to 
understand and help those who are over- 
whelmed with the dark shadows of alienation 
and terror. Their office is to shine with un- 
conscious light, to draw by the magnetism of 
love, and gently to teach in the thousands of 
cases where gentle teaching will serve. But 
in most cases it will be the conscience- 
troubled, conscience-resisting children who 
will be the earnest sympathetic men and 
women, and who will hold cheap all the ordi- 
nary sweetnesses of life in comparison with the 
joy of bringing light to those who are walking 
in darkness and the shadow of death. 

In our treatment of wayward but not irre- 
ligious children there is a strong temptation 
to force from them an expression of the 
remorse which we are sure they must feel. 
This is often done by parents or teachers who 
with more gentle children will be content to 
observe the Scriptural rule of judging trees 
by their fruit and children by their doings 
(Prov. xx. 11). But it isa mistake to have 
less patience in the one case than in the 
other. All professions of penitence extorted 
by overbearing influence do harm in the end. 
They often express feeling which really exists 
and which might have had an excellent growth 
if allowed to grow in silence. But the too 
great eagerness of the anxious friend has given 
it an artificial strength for the time being 
which will be followed by an injurious re- 
action. Forced confession gives no ease to 
the conscience, extorted admission of wrong, 
even when that wrong is secretly acknow- 
ledged by the culprit, brings no softness to 
the heart. By all means work up to that 
secret consciousness in a child’s heart. The 
quick eyes of love and sympathy will see it 
through clouds of wilfulness and humoursome 
caprice. But be careful not to assume more 
than is there, and be careful also not to spoil 
what you see through that wilfully assumed 
veil by dragging it eagerly to the light, other- 
wise all that is honest in the child’s mind, as 
well as all that is wilful, will turn against your 
well-meant efforts. The artificial strength 
conferred by the powerful magnetism of a 
human affection or of a human will, on a real 
but latent conviction, has answered its pur- 
pose foratime. It has forced from the lips 
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a confession that comes for the moment from | to you to wait for results. You will say, per- 
the abundance of the heart. But a reaction | haps, you cannot bear the thought of judging 
will swiftly follow, when the feeling itself will | them by their fruits. Yet consider a little, 
appear not only overstrained, but absolutely | You have looked in vain for those sweet 
unreal, and the child, in shame and sullen- | fruits of the perfect plant, “love, joy, peace 
ness, will take a kind of revenge for his sup- | gentleness,” but shall we say therefore there 
posed lapse from truth. To revert, then, for} is no fruit? The fruit at present is bitter 
a moment to what has been said before, do | but they are fit subjects for the Divine grafting 
not expect your young plants to show their | that will make them hereafter fruitful to the 
roots above ground. The old trees can do | praise of God. 

so without injury, as they do it without un-| Look once more at the encouragement 
natural effort, but the roots of the young are | which our Saviour gives in one short parable 
often irretrievably injured by exposure. In | to the “ work of faith, the labour of love and 
the very large majority of children gently | the patience of hope” which all combine to 
nurtured in the knowledge of God, you will | form true Christian nurture (Mark iv. 26-29), 
see the fruit of the Spirit, goodness (or kind- | The husbandman having sown his wheat does 
ness) righteousness and truth, and you must | not fret about it or dig up the seed to see if 
be content with seeing them. If you foster | it is sprouting. He takes reasonable precau- 
the children’s love for the Bible and study it | tions against its being uprooted by birds or 
in sympathy with them, their artless questions | choked by weeds, and then, committing it to 
and answers will show you quite sufficiently | the kindly nurture of God’s sunshine and 
that the law of God is near their hearts, and | rain, he sleeps by night and goes about his 
that the love of Christ is a power in their| other work by day while the seed comes 
lives. But if you insist or virtually insist on | gently and gradually to the perfect state in 
their saying so you may do untold mischief. | which it is fit for the Master’s use. 

As to the difficult children, it will be lesseasy | ‘ Which things are an allegory.” 





VILLAGE DATES. 
Or, Three Christmases in a Morth of England Parish. 
By S. K. HUTTON. 
PART II, 


HRISTMAS came, wet and stormy, to | his assault upon Herbert Rigby ; and though 
St. Dane’s that year—a Christmas as | Giles’s wife and daughter had the saddest 
fruitful in tears at home as in rain abroad, | hearts in St. Dane’s that day, yet many other 
and there were many vacant places in the | hearts were sad too, and none escaped alto- 
little church. The Hall pew was empty, and | gether; and every one felt relieved when the 
the Hall was empty. The only two Years- | next day dawned, bringing with it its whole- 
leys who were in St. Dane’s that Christmas | some occupation for mind and hand. Was 
Day were the father and son, who slept | there no one who felt happy that Christmas 
quietly in the little churchyard, for Lordie| Day, then? Yes, there were two people— 
had died before the first snow fell. Lizzie and Jack were happy—not that they 
In the farm pew sat no Giles Trewborough, | were unmoved by the sorrows of others, very 
but only the bowed figures of the wife and | far from it, but that they had been kept apart 
daughter, whose thoughts were with the hus-| from the cause of them by God's great 
band and father in the convict prison where | mercy. 
he was beginning his sentence of fourteen| The dreadful scene and its consequences 
years’ penal servitude for manslaughter ; and} had been concealed from Lizzie for some 
then they returned to their parting with Giles | time by the doctor’s orders, and told at last 
—not with the fiery, violent man we have | gradually with all distressing details omitted. 
known, but with a man so crushed andbroken| Poor Ada had kept all her anxiety about 
down that all their old dread of him had been | Ben to herself, like a true heroine as she was, 
turned into pity, agonizing in its intensity. | saying that she deserved it all for virtually 
Thence their thoughts travelled over the sea | encouraging the boys in their reckless sport, 
to Lady Margaret Yearsley and her fatherless | instead of “ preaching the gospel of peace” 
children, whom Giles had so terribly injured, | to them. So Lizzie had been spared the 
and to poor Ada Badland, whose Ben had worst of the evil, and Jack was too much 
been committed to prison for two years for! wrapped up in Lizzie to give more than a 
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divided heart to the sorrow around him; and | 
that Christmas morning he was really happy, | 
for Lizzie had been doing a little, a very little, 
of her old work again, and laughing at him | 
for being so much afraid that she would tire 
herself. 

“Eh, Lizzie,” Jack said that night, as he | 
drew his stool up to the side of her couch | 
by the blazing fire, “the church was a sad | 
sight this morning, and I had to keep you in | 
mind, with the cloth in your hands drying | 
the breakfast things, to keep the tears out of | 
my eyes.” 

“Jack,” said Lizzie, taking the hand he 
had laid on her knee into her own, “ did I 
ever tell you what I was reading before you 
came in that night?” 

““ No,” said Jack, “ but I can guess. 
of your précious little goody books.” 

“Yes, silly boy,” said Lizzie, smiling, 
“the best of them all.” And Lizzie opened 
her Bible and pointed to the words— 

“But God is faithful, and will not suffer | 
you to be tempted beyond that ye are able, 
but will, with the temptation, also make a way | 
to escape.” 

“ And I didn’t believe it that night,” Lizzie 
added, as Jack laid the book down upon her 
knee again. “I thought we should grow 
farther and farther apart and you wouldn't 
love me, and you’d get wilder and wilder, 
and I thought if I was only strong and could 
be company for you, it would be all different 
—but I was so weak” (Lizzie paused to keep 
back the ever-ready tears), “and it was that 
very weakness after all, and of the strength, 
that brought it all right. Oh, Jack, why do 
we ever doubt ? How can we be faithless ?” 

And now I have told you about the first 
of the three Christmases from which our vil- 
lage takes its dates, and before I go on to 
my second Christmas I must tell you of a 
private date of Lizzie’s and Jack’s of which 
the village knew nothing. I will tell it to 
you in Jack’s own words. 

“It was early spring, a little more than 
two years after that Christmas Day, when, 
one wild night, in the end of March, Lizzie 
and I were walking home together along the 
cliffs. We had been talking of lots of things, 
everything, indeed, as we always did, over 
and over again, as if we’d never spoken of 
them before, but mostly we talked of Ben 
that night. He had been at home for three 
months now, but he was so changed, poor 
lad ; he’d fought it out bravely till he got 
home, but now he skulked about, with an 
angry, defiant look on his face, and nothing 
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we didn’t despise him, and when we asked 
him to go along with us he used to say, 
‘Do you think a gentleman who has been 
a guest of her Majesty’s for two years, 
will associate with common fellows like 
you ?’and then he would always go off by 
himself, Lizzie and I had been wondering 


| and wondering, more than usual that night, 


what we could do for him, when, as we 
rounded the point, we came in sight of a 
crowd of people on the beach. They were 
shouting and running about like wild people, 
and the sound of a gun came at intervals 
across the sea. We knew that that was the 
signal of a ship in distress, and they were 
getting a boat out to go to her. Just as we 
were coming up to the crowd, Jim Gordon, 
the bravest fellow in the village, cried out— 

“*QOne more man wanted, or a boy who 
could steer would do.’ 

“Two of us sprang forward to offer ourselves 


|—Ben Badland and myself, but Ben was 


nearer to them than I was, I sprang out to 
It was Lizzie; 
she pulled me back with all her. might. 

“*Tizzie,’ I cried, ‘it’s not like you to keep 
me back. Can’t you spare me when others 
are in danger?’ I spoke indignantly, and 
pushed her away, but she threw her arms 
round my neck and said— 

“Oh, Jack, you know I can spare you, 
even you,’ she said, ‘if it was right, but you 
mustn’t go now. Ben must go. Let him 
go, Jack. It will be more than anything else 
you could do for him, It will set him right 
again!’ 

‘*T felt downright mad for a minute, as if I 
must throw Lizzie down and go—as if no 
power on earth could keep me back; but 
Lizzie’s arms were as firm as a rock, and 
presently I let my arms drop down by my 
side, and Lizzie led me away as if I'd been a 
baby or an idiot; but I never repented it 
afterwards. ‘There were two men and two 
boys on that ship and they were all four 
saved. Ben got his right arm broken between 
the boat and the ship as they came alongside 
her, but he steered back to shore with his 
left arm, saying never a word about the pain. 
Every one in St. Dane’s was proud of him for 
it ; poor Ada was nearly beside herself with 
pride, and when he got weli again he was as 
jolly as a sandlark and has been so ever 
since; and it was all Lizzie’s doing, though 
no one knew it. Lizzie would never let me 
tell that I saw the boat go off, because she 
says that no one knows me quite so well as 
she does, and they might think that I was 
afraid, so I’ve never told it till this day.” 
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Now I come to the second Christmas of 
my story. 

It came when I had been Rector of St. 
Dane’s for a little more than a year. It was 
long after the night of the shipwreck, and, 
longer still after the night in Giles Trew- 
borough’s fruit garden. ‘That night had now 
been a thing of the past for more than four- 
teen long years, but this Christmas Day all 
the circumstances of the transaction were 
once more as vividly before the minds of the 
little congregation as at the time when they 
took place, and many hearts were beating 
with expectation, that Christmas morning, as 
the little bell tanged away, for Giles Trew- 
borough’s sentence had expired, and he was 
known to be once more under his own roof 
at the farm, and some hoped and some feared 
that he would, on that day, once again make 
a member of the little congregation; and 
whether they hoped or feared, all awaited 
the hour with more or less anxiety ; all, that 
is, except the family at the Hall. To them 
‘thename of Trewborough was never breathed, 
no one knew whether or not they had ever 
reflected that the term of his imprisonment 
was over, The feeling of bitterness which 
had been sown in the village, on the night 
of the tragedy, had been greatly augmented 
by the conduct of Lady Margaret Yearsley. 
When she returned to the Hall, she shut her- 
self off from her poor neighbours, and with- 
drew all her subscriptions from village chari- 
ties. She seemed as though it were impos- 
sible for her to hold any intercourse with any 
one, however remotely concerned in her 
great loss, and yet she refused to let her 
feelings deprive her children of the home of 
their ancestors ; so, though still living in the 
midst of us, she was not one of us. 

When I say “us” I speak of myself only 
as an inhabitant of the village, for to me, 
personally, her generosity and kindness had 
been great in every way, and it is to her that 
I owe my living. 

I had, as I said, at this time been a little 
more than a year Rector of the parish, and 
this day had been in my thoughts during the 
whole of that time, and I had tried by every 
means in my power to soften the hearts of 
the people towards the poor creature who 
was coming amongst us again, but I did not 
know how far I had succeeded ; I only knew 
that many still declared that if Giles came 
into the church they should walk out of it; 
while many others declared that Lady Mar- 
garet Yearsley’s pride had brought the whole 
evil about, and that if any mark of disap- 
proval were shown by her towards Giles 





they should shake hands with him on the 
spot. 

What Lady Margaret’s feelings were, or 
how she would show them, I could not tell, 
and I did not venture to ask, as I knew that 
no persuasion of mine would alter her be- 
haviour; but, as I took my place in the 
reading-desk that morning, my heart beat so 
fast that I doubted whether I should be able 
to force any audible words from my trembling 
lips. The moment had come towards which 
I had been looking for the whole past year, 
J had seen Giles Trewborough, and 1 knew 
that he was going to make a great effort and 
to join us once more in our little church, 
How would he be received ? 

I had exerted all the power I had in favour 
of charity and forgiveness, and I had done 
what art could do to surround Giles’s first 
appearance with softening influences, by 
wreathing each arch and pillar with holly and 
ivy, and lighting and warming the little 
church on this cold Christmas Day. 

My mind was conscious, though my eyes 
never turned in her direction, that Lady 
Margaret Yearsley was in the Hall pew, and 
that four fine, handsome sons—tall, well- 
made, athletic young fellows—and three grace- 
ful, blooming daughters were surrounding 
her. The farm pew, opposite, was empty, 
but there was a little stir near the west door. 
I knew who was coming. I tried to begin 
the service, but I could not do it; I could 
only watch the progress of the bent, feeble 
figure at the door, as it came slowly and 
painfully up the aisle, supported by a stick 
in each hand. The eyes were sunken, the 
cheeks hollow, the aged head shook at each 
step, and the little, uneasy, apologetic cough 
seemed so to ask forbearance from the happy 
innocent. 

“Ts it possible,” I asked myself, as my 
beating heart seemed physically to ache for 
the old man so humbled before us—his fellow 
mortals—“ that any Christian human being, 
conscious of his own shortcomings and need 
of mercy, can do anything that can add to 
the suffering of such a heavily laden soul? 
Aboveall can that woman, with such strength 
and promise in herself and those she 
loves?” 

Not one of his poor neighbours moved as 
Giles Trewborough took his old place once 
move. His wife and daughter passed him 
and took their accustomed seats, and I 
thought that the worst was over; but, as the 
pew door was closed, Lady Margaret Yearsley 
turned her calm, abstracted face towards the 
group. Then she stood up and leaned slightly 
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towards them, as if to make quite sure that 
her eyes did not deceive her. 

The old man, withatrembling hand, meekiy 
touched his forehead in token of respect, and 
tried to support himself under her gaze—bow- 
ing his head and never attempting to sit 
down—by leaning on the side of the pew. 
Lady Margaret’s face became perfectly white. 
She stood erect, turned away, and with a 
steady hand drew the red curtain, the whole 
length of the rod, between herself and the 
object of her resentment. Something between 
a sob and a groan escaped from the old 
man, and he leant his head upon the wood- 
work beside him. I do not know exactly 
what I did then ; I suppose I made a step or 
two towards Giles, for the impulse to put my 
hand upon his head and comfort him was 
the only thing I ‘was conscious of; but I 
never accomplished my purpose, for the next 
thing I knew was that I was lying upon the 
vestry floor, with Lizzie and Lady Margaret 
bending over me. 

I had been watching for and dreading 


something like this scene so long, and when | 
it came, I am ashamed to say, 1 could not | 
That is my second Christmas Day. | 
| that you are.” 


bear it. 
Now I have but one more to tell you about. 


The last of my three Christmas Days was | 
I had worked with all | 


four years later on. 
my might to restore harmony in my parish, 
but it seemed to me as far off as ever, and 
the red curtain remained permanently drawn 
out, and it was but seldom that Giles could 
be persuaded, even on Sunday, to forsake 
the privacy of his own fire-side and en- 
counter the public gaze; and on the few 
occasions on which he did so he sat on a 
low bench at the back of the little church, 
and there on this, the last Christmas Day of 
my story, he sat ; but I was not in the read- 
ing-desk—I was ill—a stranger was in my 
place and I was very far away. 

When the first part of the service was over 
there was a pause, then came the words, 
“The prayers of the church are desired for 


John Wortley, Rector of this parish, who is | 
There was another pause, | 


dangerously ill.” 
then the red curtain was softly drawn back, 
and Lady Margaret searched the congrega- 
tion with her eyes for something she wanted, 


and, having found it, she softly opened the | 


pew door and walked quietly down the aisle, 
and knelt by the side of the old man at his 
bench by the door, and took his hand in 
hers. 

“Wouldn’t that be worth dying for, Lizzie?” 
I asked her when she showed me the letter 
that brought this news (for I suppose you 





| what could I have done then? 


| his farm again. 








have all guessed long ago that “I” am 
“ Jack”). 

‘‘Oh, Jack,” Lizzie said, laying her head 
down on the pillow by my side; “ perhaps it 
would, but it is still more worth getting well 
for; and I can’t spare you, my own darling 
brother.” 

“You told me on the night of the ship- 
wreck that you could spare me for others’ 
sakes, but I do not think you will have to 
do it just yet. It was you who kept me long 
ago from joining in the work on that dreadful 
night in Giles’s fruit garden, and you who 
made me give Ben the chance of being a 
man again, and now I must get weil and try 
to do something on my own account; don’t 
you think so, darling ?” 

“It was not I, Jack.” 

“Tt certainly was not I, dear.” 

“Tt was neither you nor I, but our love 
for one another. If you had not loved me, 
Nothing— 
less than nothing, and it is because our 
love is of God that it is stronger than our- 
selves and everlasting. J/¢ cannot be taken 
away from us even if you never got better. 
But you are going to get better, Jack; say 


I did get better and I lived to see Giles 
sitting in his own pew again, and the curtain 
and rods all taken away from the Hall pew 
by Lady Margaret’s own order ; and it is only 
at Giles’s humble request that she allows the 
plate to be handed to her first, on the 
quarterly collection Sundays, for she never 
does things by halves, 

Giles never took up the management of 
He is too feeble for such 
hard work, and he has given it up to his son- 
in-law, Ben Badland ; but he has his work 
notwithstanding, and considers himself now 
one of the busiest old men in the parish, for 
besides following his four little grandchildren 
about at all hours, to guard them in their 


| play—and to share in it too, when he gets 


well out of sight of the farm—he is manager 
of Lady Margaret’s poultry yard, and splen- 
did broods of fat young turkeys, geese, ducks, 
and chickens are reared under hiscareand that 
of his young grandchildren, who always attend 
the rounds of inspection, and consider the 
little yellow chicks quite their own property. 

And now we live in peace and love, high 
and low, and have no skeleton in our village 
cupboard, and, when our Christmases come 
round, they will bring home to us, as well as 
to our neighbours in our dear north country, 
the words— 

“ Peace on earth, good-will towards men,” 








SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By LADY ALICIA BLACKWOOD. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ How kind is the Saviour.” 
Lesson: Matt. vi. r—6. 


DARE SAY, dear children, you have each 

of you a money-box. Can you tell me, 
therefore, who invented or who made the first 
money-box that we ever heard of? And for 
what purpose was it made? It is very pleasant 
if we can find out, that such things as are useful 
to us, and which are valued by us, have their 
origin, either through some direction of God, 
or by the wisdom and foresight of some good 
man: but when such inventions are thus 


handed down to us it doubly becomes us to | 


take care that we apply them to purposes 
similar if possible, or in some degree relative 
to those uses for which they were intended 
and given to us. 

Well, then, the first mention of a money- 
box or chest was in the reign of Jehoash, 
King of Judah, who, we are told, “did that 
which was right in the sight of the Lord all 
his days wherein Jehoida the priest instructed 
him.” 

This good man, we are told, lived to a very 
great age, “full of days when he died; an 
hundred and thirty years old was he when he 
died.” And he was full of honours also; for it 
is added, “and they buried him in the city 
of David among the kings, because he had 
done good in Israel both toward God and 
toward His house.” 

It was with the view of doing good to the 
house of the Lord that Jehoida invented the 


j entrance of the Lord’s house, and “ they 
|made a proclamation throughout Judah and 
| Jerusalem, to bring into the house of the 
; Lord the collection that Moses the servant 
of God laid upon [srael in the wilderness,” 
And all the princes and the people rejoiced 
and were glad to hear their beautiful temple 
was again to be repaired, and all things put 
in order as they should be, for them to 
worship the Lord; and so they all willingly 
brought their money and put it into, the 
chest, and when the chest was full, it was 
carried to the king’s office and emptied and 
taken back again, and this they did day by 
day and gathered money in abundance. 

Then the workmen began; and the carpen- 
ters, and builders, and masons, and hewers 
of stone, all set to work to repair the temple, 
and the work was perfected by them. And 
another thing we are told concerning it, 
which is very important to notice, that those 
who had the money to dispense to the work- 
men were so honest and faithful, that it was 
given to them without reckoning it.. 

Now you see for what a good purpose this 
money-box was made. May I ask you for 
what use you have your money-boxes? [| 
hope for some good also. It would bea 
shame to imitate Jehoida in having a money- 
box if you did not also imitate him somewhat 
in the use of it. Remember, my dear chil- 
dren; whatever we have, all comes from God, 
| who will require us by-and-by to give an ac- 
| count of how we have used or spent that 
‘which He has lent us. Now we cannot 








money-box. It seems that Jehoash, who was | always spend qur money in building or re 
king of Judah, had been rescued by his aunt | pairing churches, nor is it desirable we should 
in his infancy from the murderous hands of | do so; a certain portion, no doubt, when re- 
his wicked grandmother, and had been hid-| quired for such purposes should be forth 
den in the house of the Lord until he was | coming if necessary ; for it is not seemly for 
seven years old, when the people rose up| Christians to have their places of worship out 
against Athaliah, this wicked grandmother, | of repair, or perhaps to have no place at all 
and slew her, and proclaimed Jehoash king. | set apart conveniently, so as to let all things 
Now it happened that during her reign the | be done decently and in order; but it is of 
house of God had been “broken up, and all , far more importance to help to bring living 


the dedicated things of the house of the Lord! stones into the temple of the Lord God 


did they bestow upon Baalim ”—this was her 
horrid idol which she worshipped. And 
when Jehoash, who had been taught by 
Jehoida to worship God, saw the sad state 
of the temple, he called for Jehoida, and 
desired him to make a collection from the 
people to repair the house of the Lord, 
and thus it was that Jehoida took a chest, 
and bored a hole in the lid, and set it at the 


Almighty and of the Lamb, for they are the 
jewels of price and value; the earthly building, 
necessary as it is, is but the casket in which 
to collect them here ; for while the former 
will endure for ever, the latter will crumble 
away and be of no account in the day of 
judgment. 

| But, besides this, we should always be able 
| to find something in our money-box for the 
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many poor who are round us. It is written, 
“The poor shall never cease out of the land, 
therefore I command thee, saying, thou shalt 
open thine hand wide unto thy brother, to thy 
poor, and to thy needy in thy land.” And 
our Lord has added most lovingly this word 
of encouragement to us, “ Inasmuch as ye 
do it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye do it unto me.” So you see, 
dear children, how needful it is for us to 
guide our affairs with discretion (as we are 
told a good man will do), so as to be able to 
give something to God’s service, in some form, 
when we have an opportunity. 

Now what I want you to bear in mind is 
this : be assured that to every child of God it is 
far more pleasant to give than toreceive. Few, 
very few are those amongst our acquaintance 
who have nothing to give, if they chose. But 
it is hard to find something for others when 
we begin with being lavish on ourselves. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “‘ One there is above all others.” 
Lesson: Mark xii. 41—44- 

“ Neither will I offer burnt offerings unto 
the Lord of that which costs me nothing,” 
said one of the greatest men that ever lived, 
even King David. David as a youth, a 
shepherd, a subject, a musician, a psalmist, a 
prophet, a king! is set before us as a most 
wonderful instructor. God placed him in 
every position of life, and tried him with 
almost every circumstance in life with which 
such several characters can be tried, that he 
might teach us great things. David was not 
a perfect example—we never have had but 
one perfect example, and you know who 
that is! No, David often fell into grievous 
sins, but those sins led him to such deep 
repentance, that his sorrow caused him to 
burst out into great lamentation and contri- 
tion, with such yearnings for mercy and for- 
giveness, that we may learn by them what a 
dreadful and hateful thing sin is, and also 
that we may ourselves catch something of his 
spirit when we fail into sin. 

Well, it was on one of those sad occasions, 
when he had been tempted to do wrong, that 
God sent the prophet Gad to him to tell him 
to make an atonement and offer a sacrifice 
en a certain threshing-floor. But the thresh- 
ing-floor not being his, he went immediately 
to request the owner to sell it to him. The 
owner seeing his king coming, went to meet 
him, and hearing what was required, offered 
most nobly to give what he was needing ; 
but this David would not accept, for it was 

XIII—a2 





| to be an offering to the Lord, and he would 


not offer unto the Lord that which cost him 
nothing. 

Now it is from this point of David’s cha- 
racter that we may learn a little lesson to- 
night; for it so happens that it is a very 
common thing with many people and many 
children to give to God what costs them 
nothing, and yet to think they have done 
great things for God, and so are quite satis- 
fied. 

I dare say you often have a sixpence or a 
shilling, or a penny given to you, and you 
are sometimes advised to put it into the mis- 
sionary box, or to give it to some poor per- 
son. Now no one would wish to hinder you 
from so doing, very far from it, it is much 
better to give it to such an object, which may 
be useful, and do good, rather than selfishly 
to spend it on yourselves in cakes or toys, or 
things which would soon be set aside, when 
the novelty or pleasure of them has passed 
away. And nodoubt it has given you much 
more pleasure to spend your pence in that 
way when you could see how thankful the 
poor old man or woman was to receive it, or 
when you read some interesting missionary 
record of that part of the world to which 
you contributed your gift. I remember see- 
ing, a little while ago, when some children 
handed each a penny to a poor old man who 
was returning to his home from breaking 
stones on the road—and who told them when 
spoken to, that he was “nearly done” and 
feared he must soon give over work, it was 
getting too much forhim—how his face lighted 
up as he said, “Ah, little masters, I shall 
spend this on a loaf of bread for my supper 
and breakfast.” Had these pennies been 
given them on purpose to give to the old 
man, they would not have been half the joy 
they were to them. But they were given as 
their own, and it cost them a little. They 
had to give something up which they valued 
when they parted with them. And of course 
the children felt it much more gratifying to 
have cheered the poor, tired, old man than 
it would have been to have spent the money 
in sweets or other trifles for themselves. 

Now in one sense there is really nothing 
that any one can give to God, for all ¢hings 
are His. He does not need things; He 
made all the gold and silver that is in the 
world, and He could make as much more at 
any moment if He wished to do so. But 
there is something He does need, which He 
has asked you to give Him, and it ought to 
be your wish to grant that request. It will 
cost you something to fulfil it rightly. And 
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‘ try and give Him yours. That is the request, 
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you know, dear children, what it is that God 
has asked you to give Him. It is your love. 
He has given you His, surely you ought to 


and it seems a very simple one. But let me | 
show you some of the difficulties, and how it | 
will cost you something to give it to God. 

If you really give your love to God certain 
consequences must follow. You must try to 
serve Him faithfully, everything you do must 
be done for His sake, and with a desire to 
glorify Him. It will cost you much thought 
and determination to curb your tempers and 
restrain your tongues, for you all know that 
is not an easy task. You must try to fulfil 





working for Him, and it will be a training to 
you, leading you to live useful lives, which 
will be a blessing not only to all around you, 
but to yourselves, while at the end will be 
the great and glorious sound, “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord!” 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Little children, praise the Saviour.” 
Lesson: Matt, xiii, 1—6. 
I dare say most children who live in the 
country have a little garden given to them to 
work in and cultivate ; I dare say also some 





all your duties to your parents and those | of them have often done what a little child I 
about you; it will cost you something to be in- | knew did. To make her garden look well 
dustrious and willing to help your companions | she had gathered many flowers, and put them 
and others ; to be kind to every one, gentle | with others into the ground which with her 
in your manners, and loving to all mankind. | tiny spade she had dug; but, alas! their 
In short, giving God your heart will so act | roots were left behind—nevertheless, she 
upon your conduct that it will give you plenty planted them all, and hoped they would 
to do, and it will cost youa good deal to per-. grow. Am I right in saying some of you 
form it ; but He will help you through it all. | have done the same? 

He will no doubt try your heart, to see if it} Her parents seeing this, allowed her one 
is sincere and true, but He will never leave | day to go to the nursery ground to choose 
you to yourself; and what a happiness it will | some proper plants to put into her garden; 
bring you! How God will love you for your | of course she made choice of such as were 
love to Him, for He will see that you do not | bright with blossoms, so that it might look 
offer Him that which costs you nothing. beautiful at once. 

Things that cost us nothing are seldom **T would not advise you to choose those 
valued. A bucket of water taken from the | which are so advanced,” said the gardener, 
ocean we may throw on the ground, it is | “because they will not take root again so 
neither missed by the ocean nor valued by | well now, and it will be very doubtful if they 
the earth on which it is thrown ; but a drink | will live ; those which are much younger and 
of water brought from the well of Bethlehem | scarcely budded will be best, for the sap is 
by the three mighty men who broke through | still in the root and the fibres will take better 
the host of the Philistines, risking their lives | hold of the ground, and they will come up 
to get it, was so precious it must needs be | well; and while those which are in bloom 
given to the Lord. now will soon wither, these will be coming 

Look also at some of the wonderful his- | forward very shortly.” 
tories which we have of missionaries, what; Mary yielded to the advice given her, 
they have accomplished, what difficulties they | though it must be confessed rather reluc- 
have gone through, what sufferings they have | tantly ; what she saw seemed so much finer 
endured ; and yet they, like St. Paul, have | and better; it was hard to believe that the 
counted all as nothing, so that they could | little dwarfy green things the gardener offered 
win Christ, not only for themselves, but that | could ever come up so well and make her 
the poor heathens might win Christ, to whom | garden look pretty. 
they went. | However, Mary had been taught to respect 

When our Lord said, ‘‘ Lovest thou me?” | her elders, and did not dispute the matter, 
“Feed my sheep,” He did not expect us to | but she begged him at least to give her the 
say, “Yes, I will, if it does not trouble me | best of the little plants that they might come 
too much ;” or, “ Yes, if I have time;” or, |up soon. Shortly after this they were taken 
“ I’m afraid it will be too expensive.” “Lovest | to her home, and she eagerly planted them, 
thou me?” was the condition named, the | but they only looked like little green tufts 
test of accomplishment, ¢Aa¢ is the motive | peeping above the ground, and it was clearly 
which Jesus will value. And if you, dear | a great disappointment to her, as she wished 
children, truly love Him, the duty of working | some young friends who were expected in a 
for Him will soon be lost in the p/easure of | few days to see what a bright display of 
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flowers she had, and how beautiful they 
looked. Perhaps the gardener saw her dis- 
appointment, perhaps he was accustomed to 
see young children choose what seemed to 
them the best in his garden, though they 
were not the best for moving. However 
that may have been, being a kind man, 
and having little children of his own, no 
doubt he understood all that was passing 
in her mind ; for after he returned home he 
sent her several bright flowery plants, beg- 
ging her to accept them and to plant them if 
she wished in the meanwhile. 

This was certainly most kind of him, and 
of course she thanked him very much, and 
was delighted to put them side by side with 
the others, and see how pretty they made her 
garden look at once. It was just what she 
wanted, and as she expected her little friends 
very soon, it seemed a perfect gratification 
of all her desires. She watched them day by 
day, but in doing so began somewhat to fear 
the petals were falling too fast from her 
brightest blossoms, while those which she had 
gathered and stuck in were already dead, 
others seemed to droop their heads, while the 
unopened buds on the forward plants did not 
increase at all. Meanwhile the small tufts, 
as she at first rather crossly called the young 
plants, had under the summer sun by day and 
the rain from her watering pot in the evening 
begun to open their leaves, put forth their 
buds, shoot out their stalks, and almost 
display the colours that they would finally 
exhibit. And one morning when Mary ran 
down early before breakfast to look at her 
garden, there she beheld a beautiful anemone 
opening its scarlet cup to the rising sun, and 
several buds on the plants just ready to do 


the same. ‘Oh, the gardener was right 
after all,” she exclaimed. “ He knew better 
than I.” 


Yes, dear children, those who are much 
older, and have had more experience than 
you, ought to know what is best. Now from 
this little narrative let us all learn a lesson, 
for there is another gardener who always 
knows what is best, and who gives us much 
instruction about plants, and trees, and fruits. 
Can you tell me who is that gardener? 
Jesus says, I am the true vine, and my Father 
is the husbandman. He compares Himself to 
a plant, His Father to a gardener, and us to 
the branches, and tells us that, unless we be- 
long to Him—are joined to Him, we cannot | 
bring forth any fruit. Now this is very plain, 
for you can all understand that, if you break 
off a branch from a tree, it will surely wither 
and die after a few days. This is just what 





Mary found, and she gathered flowers and 
stuck them in the ground, to make her gar- 
den look bright, but as they had been severed 
from the parent plant they could not grow, 
and soon withered. It is the same with you, 
dear children; you cannot do any good thing 
without God; your souls must die without 
Him; you would be just like one of those 
broken branches, withered and dead, which 
you yourselves pick up and bring home in 
your baskets to burn—just what Jesus says 
they are only fit for: “If a man abide not 
in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is 
withered, and men gather them and cast 
them into the fire, and they are burned.” 
So remember, dear children, that unless you 
live near to God, trying to have Him in all 
your thoughts, you never can do that which 
is pleasing or acceptable to Him. Ask your- 
selves, then: How much do you love Him? 
How much do you think of Him? Show it 
by doing those things which are set before 
you todo. Remember it is by trying to ful- 
fil your every-day duties that you serve Him, 
and it is by trying to overcome all that is 
wrong in your nature that you glorify Him. 
And this is bringing forth fruit. This will 
be the garden He will like to look at; and He 
gives you a list of the fruits which He enjoys 
to see, and which, by abiding in Christ, you 
may bring forth. And this is the list :— 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “I love to think that I am young.” 


\ Lesson: John x. 1—r4. 

There is a country a long way off, but to 
which people travel very quickly in these 
days. It has very high mountains, many of 
which are covered with never-melting snow, 
and there are rocks, and rivers, and water- 
falls, and large forests. 

Well, once upon a time, when travelling to 
some of these grand parts of Switzerland, I 
took up my abode in a house well situated to 
behold a magnificent range of snowy moun- 
tains. One evening, after some rather long 
excursion, in which I had joined some friends, 
being tired, and the sun declining, I sat by 
my window alone, resting my eyes on the 
lovely shadows and tints caused by a brilliant 





sunset, as they faded gradually away; so, I 
suppose, I fell into a dreamy sleep, with all 
the rocks and rivers still before my mind, and 
I thought I was returning home when a poor 
shepherd boy came in my direction, and 








fearing by his appearance that there was 
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something the matter, I advanced towards 
him, when I perceived he was weeping 
bitterly. 

“‘ What has happened?” said I to him; “you 
seem greatly distressed. Why are you cry- 
ing so? Dotell me what has happened; and 
why are you leading that little lamb by your 
side?” 

“ Alas! alas! dear lady,” said he, “I am 
indeed in great trouble, and I am wearied, 
and hungry, and foot-sore; but that is no- 
thing to my anguish of mind; I have lost 
my lambs, oh, my poor lambs—what shall I 
do?” and he wrung his hands and wept. 

“Tell me,” said I, wishing to comfort him 
if I could, “ how have you lost your lambs ? 
Is it not possible to find them ?” 

“Oh no, oh no,” cried he. “They are 
gone, quite gone, I can never get them back, 
they are dead. If you will listen to my tale, 
kind lady, I will tell you what has hap- 
pened. 

“‘T had a number of little lambs under my 
care, and I had to watch them, for there are 
a great many dangers here into which they 
may fall; and it was but lately that I rescued 
them from destruction. I saw a wolf prowl- 
ing about in search of prey, watching for my 
flock, and waiting for an opportunity to 
pounce upon them. I felt they must be de- 
stroyed unless I could slay him. Love for 
my dear lambs made me forget my own 
danger, for I was quite alone, and at the 
risk of my life I rushed forward, attacked the 
savage beast, killed him, and delivered my 
flock. 

“ Oh, how terror-stricken they were, poor 
little things! for they had seen their danger, 
and were crouching together and bleating in 
the most piteous way. But when they saw 
me, and that I had attacked and destroyed 
their enemy, how they skipped round me, as 
though they knew that I had saved them ; 
no wonder they were frightened, for it was a 
dreadful wolf! 

‘*But can you think, dear madam, how 
soon they forgot all this? It was by their 
own wandering away that they came into 
this trouble at first. Had they kept to the 
pastures to which I had led them no wolf 
would have ventured to approach them, but 
they had gone off to unknown uninhabited 
regions, where wild beasts are constantly on 
the watch for prey. Oh, silly little lambs, no 
sooner had they been placed in safety, and 
rescued from the horrid wolf, than away they 
went again, straying in every direction. I 
called to them, I blew my horn, but they 


would not listen, and the more I called and 
tried to follow the farther they went; there 
was one apparently who led the way and the 
rest seemed bound to follow ! 

“At last I spied them on the brink of a 
fearful precipice. The sun was shining 
brightly, and all looked beautiful around ; 
they were full of life and spirits; they were 
skipping and gambolling on the very edge 
of a great abyss. I sounded my horn again, 
I called, but all in vain ; one only, this little 
one, gave heed to my voice. 

“TI caught it in my arms as it ran to me 
bleating, and placing it in safety hastened 
after the rest; but, alas! for the rest. Oh, 
how shall I tell you the sad, sad tale? Again 
I blew my horn, but they would not listen; 
leaping and leaping, away they went over 
stones and rushing streams, far beyond my 
reach, when lo! I saw a great rock, loosened 
from a height above, come hurling down with 
a roaring noise, gaining speed as it rolled, 
destroying all that lay in its path. Oh, my 
lambs! how many were crushed ina moment! 
and the rest, terrified at the noise and the 
sight, leapt over the precipice some thousand 
feet deep, and were killed. My poor, poor 
lambs! why would they not listen to my 
voice ? to the pretty sound of my hom? 
Ah! had they attended to me, they would 
now be safe and happy like this little one 
which is here by my side!” And he hid his 
face in his hands and wept again. 

“Dear boy,” said I, “this is sad indeed, 
/no wonder you weep; it seems as though 
| you had risked your life in vain for your poor 
| little flock, they would not let you take care 
of them ; and yet it was not quite in vain, for 
you have rescued this little one, and I am 
sure you would have risked it even for this 
alone, and had the rest listened to you they 
would all have been saved. I could indeed 
weep with you, your tale is so sorrowfui.” 
And as I was about to stretch out my hand 
towards the poor shepherd boy to express 
my sympathy, I wakened from my sleep, but 
all was so clear to my mind, it was as though 
I had been reading a parable, which at once 
reminded me that there is a tender shepherd 
who so loved His sheep that He did not only 
risk His life, but really gave it up for their 
sakes. 

Can you, dear children, tell me who is this 
kind, good shepherd, and who are His sheep 
and His lambs? You know who it is. Your 
shepherd is Jesus, and you are His lambs, 
His safe and happy lambs, if you will but 
hear His voice and do His will. 
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k—HOME NOTES. 
THE JUBILEE OF ABOLITION. 


VERY loyal friend of freedom in England—and 
the band is not less in these days than it used to 
be—will rejoice that the fiftieth anniversary of the 
abolition of slavery in the British dominions found so 
enthusiastic a commemoration as it did at the great 
mecting in the Guildhall over which the Prince of 
Wales presided. It is one of the golden pages in 
English history which records that grand triumph of 
liberty, and the names of the men who led the little 
army which at last grew into a mighty host, from 
Granville Sharp to Wilberforce and Fowell Buxton, 
ought to be for ever immortal. All the presages of 
evil consequences that would follow an act of right- 
eousness, as it was alleged, have been falsified long 
ago, The emancipated slaves used their liberty in a 
sober and manly spirit; and their children, on whom 
the dark curse of slavery never rested, have made 
their way upwards to a higher level. For such a 
gain even the £20,000,000 which we handed over to 
the planters seems a small price; especially when 
we remember that by our action freedom received a 
great impulse all over the world. France followed 
us; slavery fell in India; serfdom was swept away 
in Russia; and then the issue of the great war in 
America taught us that ‘‘ Freedom’s seed still grows, 
though steeped in blood.” There is stiil a great 
cloud of darkness over Africa; but even that may be 
driven away in time, if we take up the task which 
has been handed down to us by our forerunners with 
their faith, devotion, and patience in weil-doing. 


A VICTORIA CROSS FOR PEACE, 


Is it not high time that we had in England an order 
of merit for those who distinguish themselves by acts 
of special bravery in civil life? We are not apt to 
leave without due acknowledgment the prowess of our 
brave soldiers and sailors, but peace no Jess than war 
has her heroism as well as her victories. The engine- 
driver who sticks to his post in the moment of peril 
and saves the lives of a hundred unconscious travellers, 
or the policeman who single-handed and unarmed 
faces the bullet of the midnight ruffian, deserves our 
admiration and gratitude no less than the hero of a 
dashing cavalry charge, or than the boat’s-crew that 
ventures under the guns of a battery to bring offa 
comrade in distress. These are but illustrative cases 
taken out of a great mass that will at once occur to 
the mind of every one. Innumerable are the ways in 
which this same self-sacrificing courage may be shown. 
We cannot reward it, indeed, because it is one of 
those things which have no price ; we can stimulate 
it by the recognition of honour. It is by virtues of 
this kind that a nation lives, and it is wonderful to 
think how much of our glory and power lies, not in 
the hands of princes and potentates, but in the keep- 
ing of poor and humble men and women who discharge 
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their trust in noble simplicity, content with loyal 
service unknown and unrecorded on human pages. 


THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. Moody is a man who never says what he does 
not mean, and what he does say is generally sensible 
and practical, So when he tells us that the great 
thing we lack in London, and in England generally, 
is homes, we may do well to note his warning. Ex- 
tremes meet among us; itis so in this case as in others. 
There are no homes in the world so beautiful as some 
English homes, he tells us; and, on the other hand, 
there are “none so destitute and squalid, so lacking 
in all that makes home home-like,” as the homes of 
many, many thousands here. Thisissadly true. In our 
crowded cities, where even space to breathe can only 
be had for gold, the mass of the poor drift from one 


| room to another, all equally comfortless and dreary. 


They have no sense of permanence anywhere, or of the 
pride of ownership, and of all that raises man in con- 
scious dignity. Our first great duty is to mend these 
hovels, to make them brighter and healthier. We 
shall have to keep ‘‘ hammering away at the dwellings 
of the poor”? for a long while to come, but the work 
will get done in time. Just now, the man who builds 
a good set of lodging-houses is doing as good, perhaps 
better, work than the man who builds a new church. 
Christianity has to become in the truest sense an 
‘* applied science,” to put its principles into real life. 
God does not dwell in the temples which we build, 
but we build for Him when we give His poor sons 
and daughters a home to live in where it is easy to 
be contented and less hard to remember their Father 
and to do His will. 


MANCHESTER AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 

This, however, is only part of the great work; it 
is possible to get a very good house, and yet to leave 
ita very bad home. We may get the rooms in it all 
swept and garnished, just for the spirits of evil to 
riot in, unless the spirit of love, and purity, and peace, 
enters and fills it first. Sad beyond all telling are 
some of the stories of cruelty that come from those 
homeless homes. From the ,very first, the world is 
so dark for many of the helpless little ones who live 
in them, that it is no wonder they revolt against law 
and goodness when they grow up, never having seen 
and known anything but brutality and crime. It is 
possible to do something, if not much at first, to 
lessen the mass of suffering. At Manchester a ‘Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society’? has been at work for many years 
with large success, especially in helping and raising 
the class from which city loafers and vagrants are fed. 
They are dealt with in ‘‘homes,” not in “institu- 
tions,’? which are unnatural and, as such, injurious. 
The homes for little orphan children at Cheetham 
Hill, and the Homes for Working Boys at Brough- 
ton, are organized in the most admirable way. -The 
orphans are distributed in six families, sixteen of 
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them in each, under the care of six mothers, and the 
elder boys are treated in a similar way. The greatest 
misfortune of the destitute is thus remedied. Their 
human nature develops under personal interest and 
care. 


THE CHILDREN’S CAUSE. 


There is a work of the last few weeks on which 
London may look back with gratitude and surprise— 
gratitude that it has been done, and surprise that it has 
never been attempted before. We refer to the Inst 
tution of the London Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. It is difficult for the great pro- 
portion of comparatively happy people to imagine 
such a thing as real cruelty to a child—and to a baby 
that seems quite impossible ; because it is difficult for 
them to realise what changes may be wrought in human 
nature by drink, what brutal and savage beasts the 
slaves of gin become. Besides direct acts of cruelty, 
the marks of which the little helpless victims often 
carry with them in deformity and pain to their grave, 
from mere neglect; starvation and its consequent 
diseases impose upon little children endless quiet suf- 
ferings. There are slothful parents, too, who want 
money and will not earn it; who habitually turn their 
children into the streets, under circumstances which 
it disgraces Christian cities to tolerate. The mere 
existence of such a society will put new limitations to 
these abominations ; and its work by actual inter- 
ference, private and public, must soon create a higher 
sense of duty towards the young, in even the very lowest 
slums of our sad city. The Society is originated by the 
Lord Mayor, Baroness Burdett Coutts, Lady Stafford 
Northcote, Lady George Hamilton, the Countess of 
Aberdeen, Miss Hesba Stretton, and others, The 
editor of this magazine is one of its Hon. Secretaries, 
Letters may be addressed to him. A shelter will be 
opened in Red Lion Square in October, and funds 
are greatly needed. Even with the strictest economy 
it will not be a small sum needed to work so vast an 
area as London, 


THE DOMESTIC TRAINING OF GIRLS. 


A recent letter of Sister Mary Frances Clare to the 
Times shows that the Roman Catholic Church is about 
to undertake the domestic training of girls with new 
energy. Nothing more wise and sensible could be 
suggested than the plan described in the letter. The 
Sister goes to the very heart of the matter. The real 
fault of the present method is, that in Homes and In- 
stitutions the girls are accustomed to have everything 
arranged, if not actually done for them; and they do 
not learn there to organize for themselves ; they need 
experience of personal responsibility to enable them to 
act when they go out into the world, and this is the 
last thing that they get. The method which Sister 
Clare intends to follow is very simple. The girls will 
be divided into little groups or families, so that each 
may share in the task of maintaining the common life. 
Each member of the group will be trained, not only 
in the necessary house-work, but alsoin providing and 
cooking the food for all; in fact, they will learn under 





due oversight how to order and arrange the details of 
an ordinary household, not omitting a certain amount 
of nursing experience, by no means the least valuable 
element in such a system of training. In this way the 
girls will be prepared, not only for domestic service, 
but for what is still more important—domestic life, 
Sister Clare, who has been for twenty years a nun, 
explains that she has obtained a special dispensation 
from the Pope, permitting her to leave the order and 
devote herself entirely to this new work. Though this 
involves a sacrifice of distinction and quiet, it is in an 
excellent cause. We shall be glad to learn that our 
great orphan institutions have adapted their methods 
of training girls to some such plan, 


THE STUDY AND CURE OF INEPRIETY, 


We do our best work in England in a very strange 
way. We see some evil needing reform, and at once, 
in the freshness of our enthusiasm, we throw ourselves 
into the task, often to learn from failure that we have 
started in the wrong way, and have to begin over 
again. So, Dr. Norman Kerr tells us, we have done 
in the case of inebriety. We have set ourselves to 
cure drunkards of their propensity, and to save men 
from becoming drunkards, and have had large success; 
but till now we have no society whose object it is to as- 
certain what drunkenness really is, and how it oughtto 
be dealt with. Such a society Dr. Norman Kerr has 
helped to found, and his inaugural address, published 
by H. Lewis, 136, Gower Street, is full of large. 
hearted, wise sympathy. Two points he urges with 
special force—that we should no longer lookon drunk- 
enness in all cases as a sin or a vice, but wait till we 
know more about its real nature before we ticket it 
with a name which in some cases is certainly inappro- 
priate ; and also that we should not put a stumbling. 
block in the way of those who long to cure themselves 
of this taint by attaching any slur to residence, whether 
voluntary or the reverse, in a Home for Inebriates, 
where cure is most easy and sure. We may hate and 
despise drunkenness, but we should pity and help the 
drunkard. Even in all his degradation he is still one 
of our brethren, possessing all the possibilities of 
greatness that are ours, and above all we should as 
a nation subject the terrible evil to its sole rational 
and efficient cure. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


A great Conference has been held in London, 
attended by men of opposite political parties, to pro- 
mote a scheme of federation between the mother 
country and its wide-spread colonies. It would per- 
haps be more accurate to say that the meeting 
asserted the principle of federation, for there was 
no attempt to advocate any definite scheme for con- 
solidating the elements of our empire, and all 
the speakers admitted that the difficulties arising 
from distance and diversity of interest are serious 
obstacles to its realisation. Some people maybe 
inclined to think that the conference began at the 
wrong end of the question, and that they would 
have done well to ask themselves what it is 
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they hope to effect by such an organization. Ask 
people to unite for ends that are really great, and all 
the obstacles to union will disappear; while if the 
purpose is paltry or selfish, no machinery, however 
elaborate, will keep them together for long. So it 
will be here. If the men of English race all over the 
world were inspired with a deep and earnest enthu- 
siasm for the triumph of righteousness in the earth, 
and determined to unite to bring that great ideal 
about, there is hardly anything that they might not 
effect. But without such high inspiration, they are 
not likely to make any great sacrifice merely to in- 
crease the power of the British empire or to apply a 
political theory. A great faith or a strong principle 
are the real binding forces in human society. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD.. 
WILLIAM THE SILENT. 


While we have been celebrating a triumph of 
liberty in England, Holland also has been commemo- 
rating a famous champion of the same cause— William 
the Silent, who was assassinated at Delft on July roth, 
1584, just three hundred years before the death of the 
young prince, who was heir to the same throne, for 
whom Holland‘! mourns to-day. The revolt of the 
Netherlands, a state weak in numbers, in resources, 
in everything, save in the dauntless courage of its 
citizens and the genius of its leader, is one of the 
noblest incidents in the great uprising against the 
tyranny of Spain. We wish that England had 
played a nobler part in this conflict; but to our 
Government William and his people owed but little. 
On more than one occasion our influence was thrown 
into the opposite scale, and Elizabeth, who could not 
understand why a man would sacrifice anything rather 
than his faith, was anxious that the States should 
compromise with Philip and purchase political free- 
dom at the price of religious submission to Rome. 
It was a tempting bribe, but it was nobly refused, 
and the struggle was fought out to the bitter end. 
Happily, though the Queen looked coldly on them, 
the heart of the nation was stirred with a generous 
sympathy, and the English brigade helped to win one 
of the most desperate battles in the war. Our turn 
soon came to fight for freedom too, but pride in our 
superb triumph over the Armada must not make us 
forget all that the cause of civil and religious liberty 
owes to the little kingdom that first withstood the 
power of Spain, and showed that success was pos- 
sible in a righteous cause. 


THE LATEST ARCTIC TRAGEDY. 


The story of the Greeley expedition which set out 
on a voyage of Arctic exploration three years ago, 
will incline most people to think that of such enter- 
prises we have had enough for a very long time to 
come. When the rescue party reached the survivors, 
only just in time to save even them, they found but 
seven men left out of a crew of twenty-six, and one 
of these died soon after their arrival. It is impos- 








sible to imagine a more painful scene—Lieutenant 
Greeley, the leader of the party, reading prayers for 
the dying men all around him; one with both feet 
frozen off, and the others in the last stage of exhaus- 
tion, frantic, with reason all but gone. Only results 
of the highest importance to the development of 
knowledge could justify such terrible suffering, even 
when self-inflicted ; and no one pretends that any such 
result has been secured by recent explorers. It isa 
trivial exploit to get nearer to the pole by a small 
fraction of a degree than any previous adventurer, or 
to determine the true nature of the “ palzeocrystic ice,” 
compared with the inevitable sacrifice of human life 
and vigour. If we could reckon up all the “heroic 
sailor souls” that have perished amid those icy soli- 
tudes even since the time of Franklin, we should have 
but little to set off against our loss. And for even 
that little how many hearts have been broken and 
how many homes made desolate! 


THE FLAGELLANTS IN NEW MEXICO. 


At one time in the Middle Ages the Order of the 
Flagellants was famous throughout Europe, and ex- 
cited an almost reverential awe by the terrible tortures 
which they inflicted on themselves. In New Mexico 
the Order still survives, or has found modern imitators 
not less ingenious in devising new methods of self- 
mortification, They have one custom of peculiar 
horror, On a certain day in the year a procession is 
formed from the town to a hill about three miles 
away, which they call “‘ Calvary.” Three young men 
are chosen to enact the principal parts, and on the 
shoulders of one a stone cross weighing 200 Ibs. 
This he has to bear, while the crowds following after 
lash themselves with scourges. When the hill is 
reached, the youth is bound to the cross and raised 
from the ground, supported only by the cords which 
cut deep into his flesh, There he hangs till he faints 
away and is cut down. Four men have died after 
this torture in the last six years, and it is astonishing 
that the local authorities still allow so monstrous a 
celebration to be held. It is a terrible parody of the 
Divine Sacrifice for human sin, and shows how far 
some Christians still are from comprehending the 
love of God towards men, and how He would have 
them respond to it by the love of one another. 


III—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


MISSION TROUBLES IN CEYLON, 


The General Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society have decided to make a great effort to remove 
the difficulties which for some time past have hampered 
their work in Ceylon, owing to the want of sympathy 
existing between Bishop Copleston and the mission- 
aries, Theimmediate question at issue is very simple. 
The Committee desired to assimilate the organization 
in Ceylon with the system established in their other 
Indian missions, and to form a corresponding com- 
mittee out there, with the Bishop as a member. The 
Bishop acquiesced ; the missionaries, or the larger 
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part of them, fearing this would put them in the power 
of the Ritualists, refused, and affairs are thus ata 
deadlock. The evil results of such a state of things 
may be easily imagined, and it has been arranged, 
not without some opposition, to send out the Rev. 
C.C. Fenn and another member of the committee to 
confer with the missionaries with the view of effecting 
acompromise. It is a most sensible way of treating 
a difficulty of this kind, and ought to lead to a satis- 
factory conclusion. ‘There is, however, no blinking 
the fact that the Bishop will inevitably have a great 
advantage in the negotiations; for it is from the 
missionaries that the only definite surrender can be 
asked ; all that the Bishop can be expected to pledge 
himself to, is that he will endeavour to maintain 
harmony in the future; and this is at best rather a 
vague undertaking. 


THE INLAND CHINA MISSION, 


The state of affairs in China has drawn an unusual 
amount of attention to the work which this mission 
is doing in the interior of the empire, and now that 
the one hundred and thirty European agents con- 
nected with it may at any moment stand in peril of 
life, their value is freely recognised. Ina Report of 
the Foreign Office from the British consul at Hankow, 
they receive a most hearty tribute of genuine praise, 
all the more welcome on account of the quarter from 
which it comes. Mr. Alabaster holds that the policy 
adopted by the members of the mission is sound, and 
that they do well to submerge themselves in Chinese 
society, assuming the native dress and way of living ; 
while as they vary in culture and education more 
widely than the agents of other societies, their range 
of knowledge and sympathy is increased. They have 
made the name of foreigner a title of respect, he says, 
in every part of the interior. This is high praise 
indeed, coming from an official source. Perhaps when 
the next occasion comes for these missionaries to ex- 
press their opinion on some point of ournational policy 
towards China, they may get a more respectful hear- 


ing. 
A COLLECTION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Rev. T. W. Pocock, writing from Osborn, a 
Wesleyan mission station in South Africa, gives a 
most vivid account of the proceedings at the opening 
of a new church. The building cost about £1,000, not 
including £250, the value of the labour given freely 
by some, no doubt, who had nothing else to give, 
and so gave themselves, their strength and their skill, 
the best gift of all. The debt was reduced in a very 
vigorous way, and the collection paper is worth re- 
producing, just to show how they do things out there. 
«Cash and promises, £122 IIs. ; oxen, 9 ; Cows, 13; 
young oxen, 28; large calves, 22; small calves, 19; 
horse, 1; filly foal, 1; sheep, 69; goats, 67; lambs, 
6; kids, 9; fowls, 58; geese, 2; grain, 7 bags. 
Total value, £360.” Not a bad collection for a place 
in which the European element is small. If the dif- 
ferent animals were brought up to the chapel fence, 
the scene must have been lively and exciting. Mr. 





Pocock says that the pews in the new church are so 
strong and comfortable that he is afraid the people 
will go to sleep in them. There is not much danger 
of such a catastrophe if the preaching keeps as strong 
and stirring as it was at the outset. 


‘¢ TIGHT THROUGH EASTERN LATTICES,” 


The Society for Promoting Female Education in the 
East is celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of its foun. 
dation. It is an institution that deserves generous 
sympathy and support; for it has done noble work 
itself, and has taught many other workers a true law 
of success; that for winning the hearts of women, 
women themselves are the best ‘teachers. In India 
itself, as the little pamphlet issued by the society 
reminds us, but for instrumentality of this kind, it 
would be quite impossible to reach the better class of 
women at all; so jealously are they kept in seclusion, 
In many respects indeed, their lot is worse than that 
of their humbler sisters; they may have less outward 
hardship to endure, but they are crushed down in 
mind and spirit by the indescribable monotony in 
which they are imprisoned, without a single higher 
interest than the whim of the hour and the jealous 
rivalry of the zenana to quicken their life. Perhaps 
after all this burden is more cruelly oppressive than 
the physical suffering which we are now doing some- 
thing to relieve. In this field there is room for count- 
less workers still. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE REV, CHARLES EDWARD BAINES REED. 


For his own sake no less than for his father’s 
memory, the sudden and melancholy death of the 
Rev. C. E. B. Reed will excite the deepest sympathy 
with those who are mourning his loss. Death comes 
to us in strange and unexpected ways. We do not 
hear his footfall, and suddenly he is at our side, calls, 
and we must follow. So it was with our friend. As 
Secretary to the Bible Society, he had never spared 
himself, and had been lately compelled to go abroad 
to recruit health and strength exhausted by the strain 
of foreign travel. While at Pontresina, he had gained 
new vigour and was looking forward to a return to 
work with fresh force and energy, and then suddenly 
a single false step, made not in a place of any special 
danger nor in a foolhardy exploit, flung him to the 
bottom of a precipice and ended a life dear to so 
many ; to college friends at Cambridge, to friends at 
Warminster among whom he ministered for a time, 
and to many others who had come to know and love 
him in the more promirient position which he held 
during the last few years. Sorrow seems to follow 
Mr. Reed’s family in a special degree, for it is not 
very long since a younger brother was drowned in 
Ireland. One cannot but rejoice that Sir Charles 
Reed was hot spared to suffer this latest bereavement, 
but there are others left on‘whom the blow will fall 
with terrible force, May they have the fullest conso~ 
lation in their grief! 
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By EDWARD GARRETT, 
AvuTHoR oF “OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ‘(THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER X.—IN ORMOLU SQUARE. 


henna SQUARE was a big block of 
pretentious buildings of the kind 
which at that time were being rapidly erected 
in what had hitherto been a quiet, old-world 
suburb. Since then, they have trampled it 
out of existence, nothing remaining now even 
to tell its story, save here and there, a rather 
dilapidated ornamental cottage, on which 
evidently nothing is spent for repairs, and 
which is only lingering on a respited exist- 
ence till somebody dies or somebody comes 
of age. But at the time cf Tom Ollison’s 
first visit to the Branders, the locality was 
still full of stately houses, mellowed by age, 
and set behind gardens as prim and as quaint 
as the garden of Stockley Mill and scarcely 
less luxuriant, while a pleasant rustic flavour 
hung about the dairies and market-gardens 
with which the place then abounded. 

Tom had been informed that he might 
rely on Robert’s being in Ormolu Square 


before him, because that thriving young 
gentleman would .accompany his principal 


home from the office. He often did so. 
There could be no doubt that he was a great 
favouritewith Mr. Brander, of whose views con- 
cerning him and his future he had not formed 
a very mistaken estimate, though probably 
that gentleman would have been startled to 
find that another mind could give such 
definiteness to thoughts which lay dim and 
nebulous as dreams in his own. There was 
another reason for the grace Robert had 
found in his employer’s eyes, which would 
not have been so flattering to that ambitious 
youth. This was, that Mr. Brander felt 
thoroughly at his ease with him. He could 
think aloud with Robert Sinclair. ‘There 
were reasons why it was not with everybody 
that he could do this with comfort to himself. 
There were men who admired his “ sharp- 
ness” and envied his success, who he knew 
would have been ready with sneer and ridi- 
cule, to detect him in the little lapses of 
phrase or manner which are held to betray 
the self-made man, when they are observed 
in one, though they may pass unnoticed or 
with indulgence if displayed by a boor of 
long descent. There were other men who 
he knew honoured his unflagging industry 


and perseverance, who would have turned 
XITI—43 


with disgust from some unguarded admission 
of the principles and the objects on which 
and towards which he worked. There were 
others,—his own head clerk was one,—who 
while ready enough to abet him in all his 
mercenary schemes, had yet a singular and 
cynical knack of turning them inside and out 
and making painfully manifest their seamy 
‘side, which he would willingly have ignored. 

Robert had none of these disadvantages. 


| While his own manners were quiet and agree- 


able—thanks to his father’s teaching and his 
mother’s training—he had yet lived among 
simple folk, and occasional slips on his part 
in phrases or etiquette set Mr. Brander at 
ease concerning those solecisms, on which 
the comments of his own wife and daughter 
kept him for ever sore. Again, very different 
as were his views of morality from those in 
which the young man had been reared, they 
clearly never startled Robert ; he gave them 
a moment's reflection and adopted them as 
if they had been his own from his birth. And 
lastly, he never disturbed his patron in that 
belief in his own generosity and good-nature 
in which Mr. Brander delighted to hug him- 
self. 

Twenty times a day did the stockbroker 
say to himself that “ that boy was born to 





get on.” Sometimes he said so—not to him- 
|self. Such prophecies have a tendency to 
| self-fulfilment. They give prestige: they in- 
| fluence the opinions and the actions of others. 
| The head clerk regarded Robert Sinclair with 
| a half-suspicious interest: the other office 
|myrmidons were deferent. Everybody in- 
| ferred that his “ people” had “ placed him” 
| with Mr, Brander: Robert took care not to 
| disturb such an inference. And yet had the 
| truth been known, it might have almost been 
| to his advantage; for people believed in Mr. 
| Brander’s investments,—they always turned 
| out so well for himself,—and nobody would 
| have suspected him of investing kindness 
| without very good reasons of his own! 
| The door of the house in Ormolu Square 
| was opened by a marservant, who, if he was 
not too stolid to notice anything, must have 
wondered to see the swift fadinty of a smile 
on Tom’s face; for he had expected to be 
admitted by Kirsty Mail. He had never 
dreamed of men-servants, and had felt sure 
that among the women she would have been 
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on the watch to do this courtesy to her 
fellow-islander. 

He was led up the stone staircase and 
ushered into the great drawing-room, big, 
and bright, and perplexing with mirrors on 
every side. Mr. Brander met him with a 
cordial hand-shake, though perhaps there was 
not the best of breeding in his remark that 
“this is rather different from where we met 
first, isn’t it?” He presented him to Mrs. 
Brander, and to Etta (who made a feint as 
of having never seen him before), to a young 
man whom he called Captain Carson, and he 
finished off by saying jovially that he did not 
suppose he needed to be introduced to 
Robert. Then he said, with a sudden change 
to fretful impatience, “ When will dinner be 
ready?” This made Tom turn hot all over, 
as if he had kept the family waiting, though 
he knew that according to his own watch 
and to all the clocks which he had passed 
on the way he was on the early side of 
punctuality. Fortunately it was not many 
minutes before the man-servant announced 
that “dinner was on the table,” and the 
whole party adjourned in formal procession 
to the dining-room. 

This room was as big and as bright as the 
other, only its walls were more subdued in 
colour, and instead of the dazzling mirrors 
they were hung with battle-pieces in oil, and 
with two full-length portraits of the master 
and mistress of the house. The artist had 
“done his best” for them both, but there 
was nothing in either face to balance the 
wonderful technical dexterity he had thrown 
into Mr. Brander’s dress-coat and Mrs. 
Brander’s brocaded train, and into other 
points which should have been mere acces- 
sories to the human interest. Probably the 
lady had been a pretty girl in the days when 
her husband had been a good-looking young 
fellow, but in middle life, when faces ought 
to grow grand as the gentle processes of 
time develop the invisible but indelible 
record of the years that are past, she was 
only paltry and petty, as he was proud and 
petulant. 

Mr. Brander saw Tom’s eyes rest on these 
pictures, 

“ Ah, you know who those are, I see,” he 
said. ‘“ Pretty good, I reckon, aren’t they? 
and so they should be for the money they 
cost. Three hundred pounds a-piece, not a 
penny less, though I let him exhibit ’em in 
the gallery, which ought to have done him 
good, for a lot of my friends saw them there, 
and it set them up to get their portraits 
taken too. Advertisement is the soul of 








trade. But he seemed to think the obligation 
was on my side in that matter too.” 

“Exhibition in that gallery is like the hall. 
mark on jewellery,” observed Captain Carson 
with a drawl of perfect indifference, as if his 
remark was quite spontaneous and in response 
to nothing. “When you come to sell those 
pictures, the fact of their exhibition there 
will increase your chances of getting back 
some of your money.” 

“So I was given to understand,” said Mr, 
Brander quite cordially. “Therefore I looked 
out all the notices of that exhibition in the 
papers, and wherever the newspaper men 
gave a good word to our portraits, I cut out 
the paragraph. They are all pasted together, 
and stuck on the back of the picture frames, 
under a strip of horn to preserve ‘em, and 
then they are sure to be to the fore when 
they’re wanted. ‘There were a fair number of 
good notices. I know two or three news- 
paper men. They spoke particular well of 
Mrs. Brander’s dress, and of the table cover 
on which my hand is resting.” 

“ My friends do-not think that my portrait 
flatters me,” said Mrs. Brander, in a thin, 
acid voice. 

“Tt does not do you justice,’ 
Robert Sinclair. 

“It looks much too old. I should take 
the lady in the picture to be fully forty years 
of age,” observed Captain Carson, with the 
slightest perceptible elevation of his eye- 
brows. “ And it was painted two years ago, 
was it not?” 

Mrs. Brander knew she was over forty-five, 
though her hair and her dress were of the 
same fashion as her daughter’s. She gave 
her head a little deprecatory shake, and sim- 
pered, “ Ah! Captain Carson.” 

“But portraits never are a good invest- 
ment, do what yot will,” remarked Mr. 
Brander, sadly. 

“One doesn’t think of them in that light,” 
hazarded Tom. “Who would ever think of 
selling them?” 

“ Pictures will change hands, in the course 
of a few hundreds of years,” said the Cap- 
tain, imperturbably. “ Just as even family 
Bibles and wedding rings are to be found in 
pawnbrokers’ shops.” 

“Well, I suppose the artist’s name—(what 
was it, again, Etta? it’s always slipping my 
memory)—will stand for something.” Mr. 
Brander consoled himself. 

The Captain put up his eyeglass and took 
a leisurely survey of the works of art. “One 
wonders how they would be described in a 
catalogue of sale—weird idea, isn’t it?” 
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“They were called ‘Portrait of Mr. 
Brander,’ and ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Brander,’ in 
the exhibition catalogue,” said the master of 


the house, “I hear lots of people were ask- 
ing who we were.” 
“¢Mr. and Mrs. Brander’ would not 





do in a catalogue of sale,” pursued the Cap- 
tain, quite serenely. 

“¢ Portrait of a lady,’ and ‘of a gentle- 
man,’” suggested Mrs, Brander. “I’ve seen 
many old pictures described so.” 

“ Ah, especially Vandyck’s,” said the Cap- 
tain. “ There’s nothing else to be said about 
most of his. But in this case, I doubt if the 
description would be characteristic enough. 
What would you say to ‘ Full dress costumes 
of the Victorian era?’ That would give 
them antiquarian value, don’t you see ?” 

“The very thing!” cried the unconscious | 
stockbroker. “They might not get treated 
as portraits at all. ‘That was clever of you, 
Captain. Perhaps I shan’t have invested 
badly after all.” 

Then conversation flagged a little, which 
was small wonder, for between gigantic exotic 
plants and massive pieces of silver, none of 
the diners had a perfectly unobscured view 
of the others. The plate on the table was 
perfectly oppressive, everything was plate. 
There were several courses, and Mr. Brander 
did not scruple to recommend sundry dishes 
on the score of their cost and rarity, telling 
his guests they could not get such things 
every day—not even Captain Carson at his 
club. The dinner rather puzzled Tom; | 
nearly all the viands which he knew at all, | 
were of a kind that he had seen in Penman’s 
Row months before, and which Grace had | 
since pronounced to be “out of season.” | 
Though he was certainly becoming accus- | 
tomed to many strange varieties of life and | 
fashion, he did not yet distinctly realise that 
the locomotive power of many ships, and 
the skill and strength of scores of captains 
and hundreds of seamen, the capital of 
many traders, and the labour of numberless 
labourers are regularly wasted in nothing | 
more productive to the general good than the 
furnishing of summer fruits in midwinter, and 
winter viands at midsummer. 

“Have you heard news from Shetland 
lately, “Mr. Ollison?” asked Mr. Brander, 
sipping his sixth glass of wine. 

“T heard from my father last week, sir,” 
Tom answered. 

“When did you hear, Sinclair?” asked 
the stockbroker of Robert. 

“This morning,” replied Robert. 
“No news in particular?” questioned Mr. | 








Brander again, with the self-satisfied smile of 
one who is reserving a donne bouche. 

“ Nothing at all—the letter was only from 
my mother,” said Robert easily. 

“ T hope they are all quite well at Quodda,” 
inquired Tom. 

“Oh, yes, thanks,” returned Robert, “all 
quite well. At least, my father has been 
rather poorly.” 

** I’m sorry for that,” observed Mr. Brander, 
evidently absorbed with something apart; 
‘perhaps that accounts for her not telling 
you the news.” 

“ Oh, it is evidently nothing, for my mother 
is easily alarmed, but clearly she is not 
anxious in this case,” said Robert. “ But 
what is the news, if we may ask, sir?” 

“That there have been whales in Wallness 
Voe,” said the stockbroker, looking round 
with a beaming face. “I had the telegram 
concerning it after I came home from office, 
just while I was dressing for dinner.” 

“ What’s the significance of that ?” asked 
Mrs. Brander, who had had too long an ex- 
perience of her husband to doubt that any- 
thing which pleased him must have some 
very solid basis. 

Less experienced Etta said aside to the 
Captain, “ Horrid things! They’ll make the 
place smell for miles. The castle will be 
unendurable.” She liked to mention the 
castle to the Captain, and she liked best of 
all to mention it with depreciation. 

‘* What’s the significance of it?” echoed 
Mr. Brander. ‘“ Why, as it was a large shoal, 
and blubber is up in the market just now, it 
will bring me in a round £300 or so, not a 
penny less, without a bit of trouble or risk 
on my part. That’s the way to make money, 
isn’t it, young gentlemen ?” 

“Jolly,” ejaculated the Captain. Robert 
Sinclair murmured assenting admiration. 
For once, it was Tom who was absorbed in 
mental calculatioi. He knew well enough 
about these matters. If Mr. Brander reckoned 
on receiving £300, that meant that the 
shoal caught had not been worth less than 
£900, since according to island use and 
wont, “the proprietor of the land adjoining 
the shore where whales are stranded, obtains 
a third of the proceeds, while two-thirds are 
divided among the captors.” Tom could 
easily guess that not less than a hundred men 
would have been engaged in capturing these 
monsters of the deep, to say nothing of half- 
grown lads. The share, therefore, of those 


? 


who had enco.utered all the risk and toil of 
| the adventure would be somewhere about 
And Tom, who knew most of 


£,5 a piece. 
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the islands well, gave thought to many a 
humble home about Wallness, where, during 
the ensuing winter, this moderate windfall 
would make all the difference between need 
and debt, sufficiency and peace. 

“It’s an odd thing is luck!” mused Mr. 
Brander. ‘“ This hasn’t happened at Wall- 
ness for over thirty years. If poor old Leisk 
(that was the late laird of Wallness and St. 
Ola) had only been able to hold on one more 
year, this would have fallen to him instead 
of tome. Providence seems to fight against 
some men and for others. Luck’s a queer 
thing, but I do seem to have it.” 

It never occurs to some people to doubt 
that providence must hold the same ideas 
about fortune that they hold themselves. 
Mr. Brander spoke modestly, as if he didn’t 
want to claim too much credit for himself. 
The Psalmist says that when we do good for 
ourselves others speak well of us; he might 
have added, for it is equally true, that when 
good—or what we call good—happens to us, 
few of us can help thinking well of ourselves! 
There is a true hit at poor human nature in 
the old nursery rhyme— 

“ Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 
Eating a Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb and pulled out a plum, 
And cried, ‘What a good boy am I!’” 

** At the same time,” mused Mr. Brander, 
“nothing of the sort is as profitable nowa- 
days as it used to be. In old Leisk’s father’s 
time, the laird got half the value of a shoal. 
At that rate, I should have got 4.450 to-day 
instead of £300.” 

“Oh, but the common people are coming 
to the front now,” said Mrs. Brander, with a 
fine scorn. ‘They are to have everything, 
whether they know how to use it or not.” 
Then after a moment’s pause, she added, “ I 
think you must indulge Etta in the fancy ball 
she was begging for the other day. You 
can’t call it an extravagance when you have 
just had a pretty little windfall like this.” 

“ Oh, Etta shall have her treat. I'll give it 
all over to the ladies,” said the stockbroker, 
who liked to parade his domestic indulgence. 
“I shan’t be a ruined man yet awhile.” 

“You said you were last week,” observed 
his wife. There was often much badinage of 
this sort in the family. 

“Ah, that was when I thought Govern- 
ment was going to play so false as to agree 
to a treaty which would let the New Atlantan 
Federation shake off the loan their abdicated 
king got from us. Not that that would have 


ruined me, only if once any government be- 
gins fool’s play of the sort, one doesn’t know 
where it will stop. Capital doesn’t want any- 





ee 


thing to do with sentiment, it only wants 
interest and security.” 

““The New Atlantan people are reduced to 
terrible straits by the taxation imposed on 
them by their late rulers,” Tom observed, 
quietly. The newspapers had been full of 
the slow starvation and subtle pestilence 
which were breaking the heart and decimat- 
ing the ranks of the hard-working and law. 
abiding peasantry of a remote country. There 
was a fund for their relief in the city even 
now. Tom and Mr. Sandison had talked 
over the matter. Mr. Sandison’s eyes had 
gleamed, and his words had been fierce. 
Tom had innocently suggested a contribution 
to this fund, as a relief for his feelings. But 
Mr. Sandison had said bitterly, that no 
money of his should be filtered through the 
blood and tears of the oppressed, back into 
the pockets of idle usurers of his own race— 
that to give money to the suffering Atlantans 
was only to send it by a round-about way to 
the Atlantan bondholders. “Then must the 
poor people be left to perish?” Tom had 
asked, sorrowfully. “If they perish, in 
making manifest an evil, and bringing it one 
step nearer to its end, they have not lived 
and died in vain,” the bookseller had retorted, 
And then he had relapsed into gloomy 
silence. And he never told Tom that by 
the next mail he wrote out to an official in 
New Atlanta, and bade him search among 
the orphans made so by the famine, and pick 
out the most promising boy, and send him 
to England, to be educated at his expense. 

Mr. Brander’s face darkened at Tom's 
remark about the Atlantan destitution, and 
Robert Sinclair said glibly, 

“‘ There is a great deal of exaggeration in 
those newspaper reports, and they do much 
harm.” 

“ Ay, that’s just it,” rejoined Mr. Brander 
readily. ‘The New Atlantans are just a set 
of idle beggars. Talk about toiling lives! 
I don’t believe one in a million of them does 
as much work as Ido, There was no talk 
about destitution when they wanted to take 
our money; but only when we want our 
interest. We are not asking for our capital, 
mind, only for its interest. Where would 
they have been without it, if they are so poor 
with it? What has become of it all?” 

“Tt was made away with by the king and 
the court,” pleaded Tom. “The people who 
have got to pay the interest have never bene- 
fited by one farthing of the capital ; I don't 
suppose in such a country as that is, that 
they even knew it was being borrowed. They 
only knew they had more and more taxes to 
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pay. Don’t you think all those who have 
money to lend, should take care what is to 
be done with it, or at least ascertain that 
those from whom they mean to exact repay- 
ment are anxious for the loan?” 

“The Atlantans should not have had a 
king for whom they did not mean to be 
responsible,” decided Mr. Brander. 

“They did not want him,” said Tom. 
“We know he was forced upon them by a 
foreign power which was too strong for them 
to resist at the time. They were always try- 
img to get rid of him. They have succeeded 
at last.” 

“ And you'll see they won’t be a bit better 
off,” growled the stockbroker. 

“They cannot be while they groan under 
the burdens he has left behind him,” said 
Tom. 

“And I suppose we are to lift off their 
purdens, at our own expense?” laughed Mr. 
Brander. “Very fine, young man! You 
haven’t any Atlantan bonds, that’s very clear. 
No, no, business is business and charity is 
charity. I’m not willing to give up my own, 
but I’m willing to do anything that’s right 
and reasonable. I wrote a cheque for fiity 
pounds for the Atlantan fund only yesterday. 
That’s the sort of sympathy I have. Put 
’em on their legs again, says I, and let ’em 
pay their debts.” (Tom thought of Mr. 
Sandison’s words.) Have you given your 
mite yet, young man, as you're so fond of 
’em?” And Mr. Brander laughed heartily, 
and felt that he had covered young Ollison 
with confusion. 

“They are a set of mere savages,” ob- 
served young Carson. He had been abroad 
with his regiment once or twice, and knew 
exactly as much of the populations among 
whom he had stayed a few weeks, as a 
foreigner would, who made a short visit to 
London, and had occasion to give occasional 
orders to a few waiters and shoe-blacks. 
“Nobody, who has not lived among them 
can realise the difference between them and 
ourselves.” 

“Ah! well,” said Mr. Brander, relapsing 
into his favourite tone of philosophic tolera- 
tion, “we must not crow too loud. We have 
not all been such great shakes ourselves for 
so long, but that they may soon overtake us. 
Why, there’s been things done in the British 
Isles not so very long ago, that make one’s 
blood run cold to think of. Think o’ the 
Cornish wreckers! Heartless wretches, mis- 
leading men on to rocks, and snatching their 
goods from them when they were drowning, 
and killing ’em if they didn’t drown fast 








enough. I don’t know if they ever did that 
exactly in Shetland,” he went on, turning to 
Robert. “ But it’s a common fact that there 
they were very reluctant to save drowning 
men.” 

“They say there’s a lingering feeling of 
that sort to this day in some parts,” said 
Robert—‘“‘ remote parts, of course.” 

Mr. Brander shook his head lugubriously. 
“ That’s where it is,” he said, “ that we get 
led into stich mistakes by comparing these 
people with ourselves. It’s quite natural 
that everything should be different with them; 
they would be no more able to appreciate 
our houses and our comforts than our ideas 
of morality and mercy.” 

Tom Ollison’s Norse blood was on fire. 
“You should not say what you said about 
the people nowadays, Sinclair,” he said. 
“ At any rate, you should not say it without 
saying something else. Why don’t you tell 
how twelve Whalsey men three times risked 
their lives to bring off from a little rock the 
two poor survivors of the ship Pacific? Why 
don’t you tell of that other shipwreck, when 
every life was saved by the courage and re- 
sources of the islanders, one brave man cheer- 
ing on the rest, by telling them, ‘ Not to 
think o’ the big waves, but aye o’ the drown- 
ing men?’” 

Mr. Brander made no observation on this 
patriotic little outburst. He only said, 
“Can anything be more horrid than that 
story, whose truth I have never heard dis- 
puted, about some wrecked mariners, who 
were very nearly landed on one of the 
smaller islands, when one of the old fishers 
warned the others that their winter store of 
meal would scarcely suffice for themselves, 
and that what these strangers would require 
would have to be taken out of their own 
mouths? Whereupon, after a little debate, 
the half-perished men were summarily thrust 
back into the sea.” 

“Oh! papa!” cried Etta, “don’t tell such 
horrid things !” 

“Horrid enough!” said Tom, “and yet, 
there is something to be pleaded for those 
poor people—something to be urged in miti- 
gation of their alleged reluctance to save 
drowning men at all. Think what those 
drowning men, when saved, must have often 
proved—pirates of the seas, murderers and 
ravishers, the Ishmaels of other lands, who 
probably had taught the islanders many a 
bitter experience. And as for Mr. Brander’s 


terrible story, let us remember that they 
stood so near the edge of starvation that it 
seemed to them a matter of a life for a life— 
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not their own life either, but the life of inno- 
cent wife and child.” 

“T am sure no woman would have wished 
such a thing to be done for her sake,” said 
Mrs. Brander. “It is against womanly in- 
stincts, which are all for mercy and self- 
sacrifice.” 

“T don’t defend the people. I don’t ex- 
cuse them,” cried Tom, feeling how utterly 
he was misunderstood. “I only want to 
account for it as justly as it mayebe. Heroes 
would not have done such a thing, but what- 
ever we may hope we would do ourselves, 
we must not be too hard on those who, being 
sorely tried, do not prove heroic.” 

Tom and Captain Carson both left the 
dinner-table when the ladies rose. Mr. 
Brander poured himself out a glass of brandy 
and bade Robert remain with him; he wanted 
to dictate a business letter, which must be 
dispatched that night. 

Mrs. Brander left Etta to pour out tea from 
the silver service, which was set forth on the 
gipsy table, and to exchange sparkling 
whispers with the Captain. She herself sank 
down on a billowy chair and took possession 
of Tom. 

She asked him where he went to church ; 
she trusted he was not like so many young 
men, who neglected that duty altogether. 
She did not seem quite contented when she 
found that he frequented an obscure chapel 
in the East End of London, where an aged 
clergyman had spent a long life in gathering 
about him a flock of starved and bewildered 
human sheep and lambs, and now fed them 
with the plain, practical, spiritual food which 
was convenient for them; the quiet worker 
and his quiet work going serenely on amid 
the noisy rush of common religious and 
philanthropic fashion, like an oak slowly 
growing in the midst of tares. Doubts had 
come to Tom since his arrival in London ; 
problems had started out before his eyes, 
which the simple creed of his childhood had 
scarcely sufficed to work out. Peter Sandi- 
son himself had lain heavily on the young 
man’s soul, with his unhappy face, his haunt- 
ing eyes, the strangely soft tones of his voice, 
his swift straight insight into the heart of the 
rights and wrongs about him, and his sig- 
nificantly dead silence on those subjects of 
which Grace had unhesitatingly asserted his 
unbelief. Tom knew no more of his master’s 
past than he had known on the day when 
they first met. He knew as little the secret 
of the locked-up rooms whose doors he 
passed night and morning, as he did of the 
mystery between the sealed leaves of the 





Bible. The youth was living in an atmo. 
sphere of doubt, if not of despair, which 
affects faith as the subtlest argument or the 
strongest logic cannot do. Tom’s healthy 
practicality had alone saved him from suc. 
cumbing. “TI can’t do without God,” he had 
said to himself, “nor without feeling that 
God wants me as much as I want Him, 
Why, I couldn't even stick to Mr. Sandison, 
unless I believed something that he doesn’t 
believe—if he doesn’t, at least” —for Tom 
was growing more wary in his acceptance of 
people’s opinions of others’ creeds or con- 
duct. So, he had followed that instinct to 
seek and find its proper nourishment, which 
surely none will deny to the soul of man, 
when we know the creeping strawberry has 
it. Faith, he found, revived in the sunshine 
and cheer and human kindliness of Stockley, 
where he had gone again and again. “I’ve 
read somewhere that what’s true in the sun- 
shine is also true in the dark,” argued Tom, 
‘and that means, too, that the sunshine finds 
out what is false in the dark. Therefore, let 
one get into the sunshine as much as one 
can.” And Tom had turned from all mere 
Christian apologetics, and had persevered in 
a search after this soul-sunshine, until he 
found it in the fellowship of that poor little 
chapel. There was something undeniably 
real in a gospel which had lifted that con- 
gregation, almost to a man, out of the very 
mire, and had set it on its feet, and kept it 
straight and cheerful in the teeth of bitter 
struggles for very life, in which the victory 
was by no means always against want and 
woe in their harshest forms. ‘“ None of us 
have died of starvation—yet,” said the old 
clergyman, “but a good many of us have had 
to go to the workhouse. Well, may be that 
stands for the arena and the wild beasts for 
the Christians of to-day.” 

Mrs. Brander heard Tom’s account of his 
fellow-worshippers, with a silence which had 
a something of disapproval about it. She 
summed up by saying “ that it was very in- 
teresting,” only she wondered Tom _ had 
not joined a certain congregation which Tom 
knew worshipped with a good deal of 
clamour and sensationalism not very far from 
Penman’s Row; its pastor was such a re- 
markable person, and had such a power of 
attracting influential people about him; she 
supposed there were really more people of 
wealth and influence in that congregation 
than in any other in London; it would be 
really an excellent thing for a young man to 
belong to that church. Of course, she had 
the utmost sympathy for what might be called 
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“mission services,” but it seemed queer to 
think of belonging to one: that was quite 


different! One longed to do good to poor 
people. She had gone once or twice to the 
“Refuge for Destitute Strangers,” in which a 
great friend of hers took much interest. But 
really the people were so very poor and dirty 
and uncared for, that, with her delicate con- 
stitution she was afraid she might “catch 
something,” and there was Etta to be con- 
sidered. These people were very hard to 
reach ; one of them had spoken most rudely 
and cruelly to her great friend only last 
Christmas Day, though the dear soul had 
such a sweet spirit that, after the first pang, 
she tried to pass off the incident as a mere 
trifle. But one liked to do what one could, 
and, though she herself could not do much 
work for anything, she was so fragile, and so 
over-occupied with social duties—yet she 
gave her influence on as many committees as 
possible, and attended a great many meetings. 
She was just now greatly interested in the 
formation of a society for Redressing thé 
Wrongs of Russian Priests—she dare say 
Tom had heard of it, and of the good work 
it purposed to do. 

She had spoken almost in monologue, only 
broken up by interrogative tones, to which 
Tom had duly responded. Then she asked 
him about Shetland ; she supposed he had not 
been home since he left the island. Mr. 
Brander intended to let Wallness Castle for 
the summer seasons, it was not likely they 
would ever go there. LEtta’s one visit had 
been quite enough for her. She herself could 
never consent to run the risks of sea-sickness 
and rough weather, merely to be buried alive 
in a wild solitude. {Poor old Mr. Leisk had 
managed his estate himself; it was small 
wonder he had got involved in difficulties— 
listening to all the complaints and accepting 
all the excuses of the people. Mr. Brander 
was going to manage things through an agent ; 
he could keep the agent up to the mark, and 
the agent would do the same to the tenants. 

Tom scarcely knew how to take all this, 
so he contented himself by making an inquiry 
after the well-doing and well-being of Chris- 
tian Mail. 

Mrs, Brander looked puzzled. ‘‘ Christian 
Mail!” she repeated doubtfully. “Oh, Iknow! 








You mean Jane, the housemaid. To be sure, | 
she comes from Shetland; or is it from | 


Orkney ?” 

“ Kirsty Mail came from Scantness, quite 
near Clegga, my home,” said Tom, a little 
bewildered in his turn. 








never inquired exact particulars,” replied Mrs. 
Brander; “and we call her Jane, because 
Jane is the permanent name for the second 
housemaid’s place. One shifts these girls so 
often, one could not be always varying the 
names, too; one could never remember the 
changes ; and some of their names are most 
unsuitable—quite out of place. Fancy ad- 
dressing servants as Clementina or Sophia! 
My first housemaid is always Sarah, the second 
one Jane ; and the cooks are called Watson, 
and the butler Simpson. They can call the 
scullery-maid what they please among them- 
selves, as, of course, I never deal with her 
personally. Itis an excellent plan. I would 
advise every mistress to adopt it.” 

Tom sat wondering. If permanency was 
seen to be an excellent thing, would it not 
be wiser to endeavour to secure its reality, 
instead of inventing a sham? And surely, 
judging from his own experience, these poor 
servant-maids, among the surroundings of Or- 
molu Square, must find it hard enough to 
maintain the identity of their honest, indus- 
trious selves in their working fathers’ homes, 
without losing even the very name under 
which they had been reared ? 

Mrs. Brander suddenly remembered that 
the little explanation which she had given had 
been elicited by a question. 

“You were asking after Jane,” she said. 
“ Well, I’m rather disappointed in her. From 
all I had heard of the primitive life of the 
islands, I had hoped that a girl coming from 
them would not be spoiled in less than two 
or three years; but I’m afraid that love of 
dress, and of pleasure, and of idleness is in- 
herent in the lower classes. Really, Jane 
had not been in London for more than a 
month before she began to assert all the rights 
that these saucy damsels always claim. She 
actually had the impertinence to ask me to 
let her go out for a walk sometimes in the 
afternoon when her work was done! She 
said she wanted to see the British Museum 
and the National Gallery! The very idea!” 

* Kirsty was used to a very out-door life at 
Scantness,” said ‘Tom in excuse, his thoughts 
flying back to her grandmother's little hovel, 
with the peat fire on the rude hearth, and the 
hole in the roof to let out the smoke, but 
with a glorious prospect of moor and moun- 
tain and bay stretching in front of the heavy 
door, through which the bracing wind from 
the sea found hospitable welcome. ‘“* ‘Town 
life is very irksome till one gets accustomed 


| to it,” he added feelingly. 


“IT dare say—it is very likely—of course, I | 


“JT told.Jane that she must school herself 
to her new situation in life,” said Mrs, Brander, 
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“ but, as she looked pale and dull, I told her 
she might have her day out once a month, 
which was more than I had promised for her 
to her aunt, from whom I engaged her. Then, 
of course, she has always Sunday evenings. 
I am sure that is enough change and fresh 
air for any servant, especially as I believe 
they generally take a Sunday walk instead of 
going to church. As for exercise, they can 
get enough of that in the house if they do 
their work actively. Jane is inclined to be 
smart in her dress, too. But, as I insist that 
a certain uniform is to be worn by my ser- 
vants while they are doing their duties, I 
never interfere beyond that. I am afraid all 
gratitude and loyalty have died out of the class. 
They think of nothing but the wages and the 
privileges they can extort from their em- 
ployers. Things were different once! There 
was a woman entered my mother’s service, 
forty years ago, at exactly half the wages I 
am paying Jane, and she is still in this house 
to-day. Of course, she has not been fit for 
much for some time, but she did what she 
could, and we just maintained the poor old 
thing out of kindness; but now she is losing 
her sight, and she really needs somebody to 
look after her, and I don’t know what she 
will have to do. It is not pleasant to think 
of her going to the workhouse—she dislikes 
it so herself—though I am sure she would be 
well taken care of; but these people have 
such strange fancies. And they are doing 
away with all the dear old almshouses, into 
which influential people used to be able to 
get old servants. It is really very hard on 
the poor souls. Do you happen to know of 
any little fund we could secure for her? I 
say to Mr. Brander that surely there must be 
such things, but he is always so busy that 
he forgets to inquire. Iam sure I would be 
ready to take any trouble in the matter—to 
canvas anybody anywhere for votes or in- 
terest! I think a great deal of consideration 
is due to old servants.” 

“T think old servants are a great nuisance,” 
said Etta, handing Tom a cupof tea, “ They 
want their own way, and they arealways bring- 
ing up old stories, and they think they have 
earned a right to shake their heads over one.” 

“T think they are really an anachronism 
where everything else is young ;—or is new 
the proper word ?” said the inscrutable Cap- 
tain Carson; “but they are well enough in 
their way in dusty old castles, with fusty old 
coats of arms and musty old charter chests.” 

Mr. Brander and Robert did not come up 
to the drawing-room till it was nearly time for 
Tom to depart. Notwithstanding the chatty 





confidence with which the hostess had treated 
him, her murmured, “ So glad to have seen you 
—hope to have the pleasure again,” seemed 
merely automatic. Etta was rather more 
cordial in her adieux, and the stockbroker 
said, with a bluff heartiness that took all 
offence from the words, that “he hoped he 
would soon see him again, and that he would 
have grown wiser by that time.” 

The portly man-servant was waiting at the 
hall door to let Tom out; but as he was 
passing a shady corridor opening on to the 
landing a slight figure glided forward, making, 
however, no sign of greeting. 

“ Kirsty !” said Tom, “ I’m glad tosee you 
before I leave. I was asking after you.” 

“ That won’t please ’em,” answered Kirsty, 
“Eh, but it’s good to hear my own name 
again.” 

“T hope you’re getting on nicely, Kirsty,” 
said Tom, thinking of the report he had heard, 
“You must find London life very strange, but 
you will be getting used to it by this time.” 

“T’ll never get used to ere,” returned 
Kirsty, emphatically. ‘An’ I’m going to 
give warning as soon as it suits me exactly, 
I know how to look after myself now. I’ve 
learned that here, that’s one thing, though 
no thanks to them. And being shut in a box 
and buried alive suits me no better than it 
suits Miss Etta. She likes going about and 
dressing up as well as anybody ; and what is 
good for the goose is good for the gander, 
as Hannah says.” 

“Oh, Kirsty,” said Tom, “ don’t begin think- 
ing and talking like that!” (He wondered 
vaguely who Hannah was.) “ Think of your 
grandmother, and how she’ll like to know of 
your keeping your place. If you throw up 
your situation your money will soon go, and 
you won’t be able to send anything to her. 
It ought to be your turn sometimes. Your 
uncle has done a great deal for her for a long 
time now—and for you too.” 

“‘ Everybody must look after number one a 
bit. I’ve stayed here more than two years 
already, and that’s a long character for Lon- 
don,” persisted Kirsty. “I’m not going to 
have all the life ground out of me. I’m 
young as well as anybody else, and if I don’t 
have my day now I never shall.” 

“What better ‘day’ can there be than 
one’s day’s work, and somebody to work for?” 
asked Tom. “Oh, Kirsty, I can’t stand here, 
now, to say much; but take care how you 
get out of asituation. London is no place for 
a girl to be adrift in who has no home and 
no friends in it.” 

“ May be I have some friends,” said Kirsty 
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with a toss of her head. “I’ve got my cousin 
Hannah here. She’s come up from Edin- 
burgh.” ; 

“And what is she doing?” asked Tom. 

“She’s in a place—a very different one from 
this,” said Kirsty. “She’s happy enough, 
and she’d soon get me one as good.” 

“ Well, Kirsty,” pleaded Tom, “I can’t say 
anything more, except to beg you to con- 
sider your steps before you make them. Why 
don’t you write to your uncle, and get his 
advice?” He saw Kirsty’s head give a stub- 
born little shake. ‘‘ And if you do change,” 
he added, thinking of many a tragic story of 
want and woe with which even his brief city 
experience had made him acquainted, “ if you 
do change you'll let me know where you go 
to. A line will reach me directed to No. 10, 
Penman’s Row. Old neighbours must not 
altogether lose each other in a crowd, Kirsty.” 
He wished within himself that old Grace 
Allan was a woman whose hospitality and 
interest he might have invoked for the girl. 
“Good-bye, Kirsty,” and he held out his 
hand to her. 

“ Good-bye, sir, and thank you for speaking 
friendly to me, sir,” said Kirsty, determined, 
with strange loyalty, to mark her conscious- 
ness of the difference of rank between Mr. 
Ollison and herself, for the benefit of the 
Branders’ man-servant. ‘‘There’s some gentry 
who knows how to speak civil to servants,” 
she said saucily to that individual as he closed 
the door behind Tom. 

“T thought I’d heard the young gent was 
in the bookselling and cataloguing trade,” 
returned the man. He had gathered this 
from some remarks which had passed between 
Mr. Brander and Robert after dinner. 

“And isn’t that as good as the money- 
selling trade like the master’s?” retorted the 
damsel. “ Leastways, it teaches better man- 
ners than what we see in this house.” 

“Dear me,” observed Mrs. Brander, re- 
clining on her couch in the drawing-room, 
“do I not hear voices on the stairs? What 
business have the servants to be discussing 
there ?” 

“It’s Mr. Ollison’s voice surely?” remarked 
Etta, listening. 

“And Kirsty’s,” added Robert after a 
moment’s pause. He laughed. “ Ollison 
would be sure to speak to the girl if he saw 
her, and probably she has taken care to give 
him a chance of so doing.” 

_ “ Dear me, how awkward—and how very 
improper!” said Mrs. Brander. The hall 
door closed, so that the interview had evi- 
dently ended. 








“Tom is 


Robert Sinclair laughed again. 
a fine fellow,” he said, “ but a little peculiar.” 
“He seems quite an original,” observed 


Etta. She had been rather attracted to Tom 
on this occasion. Neither her eyes nor her 
heart had had noble training, but there was 
something in the grand outline of Tom's 
head, and in his frank and friendly bearing, 
which had not failed to impress her, when 
she saw them now with the commendation of 
evening dress and the concomitants of good 
manners, though they had quite escaped her 
when she first met him in his rough native 
tweeds with the cashie slung on his shoulder. 

“Very original, doubtless,” snarled the 
stockbroker. Tom fascinated him; but it 
was a very different thing if Etta began to 
praise the youth, or, indeed, to notice him. 
“Very original, doubtless! An_ original 
beggar he’ll be, if he makes up his mind 
always to be on the wrong side, as he was 
invariably to-night. Bother originality, I 
say! Give me practical common sense!” 

And Tom, hurrying through the dark, 
silent streets, felt very glad that his face was 
set towards Penman’s Row. But when Mr. 
Sandison greeted his return with, “‘ Well, are 
you glad you went ?” Tom answered, “ Yes, 
sir, for I saw a girl in the Branders’ service 
who came from Shetland when I did, and I 
think she’s lonesome, and I think she was 
pleased to see me.” 


CHAPTER. XI.—-THE END OF A QUIET LIFE, 


ROBERT SINCLAIR’s report of his home- 
news had been perfectly correct. His mother, 
in writing to him, had touched but lightly on 
his father’s indisposition—had even spoken of 
it, as it seemed to him, rather in the past than 
in the present tense. And what he had said 
was also quite true, that she was more prone 
to exaggerate than to slight any evil or danger 
which seemed to approach those she loved. 
But it did not seem to occur to him that, 
in the forecast of such a spirit as hers, any 
word of the father’s suffering reaching the son 
while he was among strangers, and while he 
must perforce remain far from his home, 
would seem to mean for him such unutterable 
anxiety and agony that she would be almost 
morbidly scrupulous in her manner of con- 
veying it. She had been through all that 
anguish herself, banished in her island exile, 
while her home-ties dropped away. And 
others had not been so careful and tender over 
her feelings. She had been repeatedly made 
to suffer as much over false alarms and doubt- 
ful hints, as she did at last over the reality of 
death. And her one thought was always 
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how to spare others what she herself had 
suffered. 

There were, too, at first some grounds for 
Robert’s idea, that the worst, whether it had 
been little or much, was already over. But the 
surprise and shock of Mr. Sinclair’s sudden 
attack of illness had really only given way 
to the knowledge that such attacks must be 
expected in the future, and that the one 
poor chance of his ever regaining enough 
health to continue his duties in Quodda 
school lay in the successful result of a diffi- 
cult and delicate surgical operation, which 
could scarcely be done with any hope of 
benefit, except under the special skill and 
adapted surroundings of a capital city, in- 
volving, therefore, all the expense and delay 
of a sea-journey. 

There were anxious days and nights in 
Quodda school-house. The schoolmaster 
himself tried to make light of his own suffer- 
ing and danger; but even he cou!d not make 
light of the possibility of his death leaving 
his wife and Olive alone in the world— 
“such a cold world,” the poor wife had 
sobbed once—just once—and then had 
secretly taken herself severely to task for not 
being able to put a cheerful face on whatever 
prospect might lie before them, and so to help 
to reconcile him to leaving them, if he had to 
die. “I always did pray to be taken first,” 
she said once to Olive. ‘“ But it was not alto- 
gether that I did not see it was almost as hard 
to have to go away safely one’s self, and not to 


know what is to happen to those we love, as | 


it is to be left—harder sometimes, perhaps. 
Only I felt as if I was such a weak creature I 


could not bearto be left—while your father has | 








such a strong bright faith that staying behind | 


would have been different for him. I dare 
say it was pure selfishness on my part, and 
has got to come out of me. You can’t think 
how constantly it has been in my mind, 
Olive. You know the old superstition about 
giving ‘a wish’ when one sees a piebald 
horse. Of course it is all nonsense—wicked 
nonsense, perhaps. But ever since I was first 
married I have always kept that wish ready 
for such occasions—‘ May I die before my 
husband.’ I ought to be ashamed of myself. 
There oughtn’t to be a wish about such 
things, except ‘God’s will be done.’ ” 

Olive Sinclair’s mind and nature were fast 
developing in the keenly vital atmosphere of 
sorrow and pain. She was the confidant of 
both parents. Her father’s one shrinking 
from death was for the parting from her and 
her mother; but it was only the parting he 
feared ; he had no fear for them or their future. 
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“ Everybody will be kind to you,” he said; 
“T don’t think anybody could help being 
kind to your mother, and they'll be kind to 
you too—only I think you are one of the 
sort who are very soon able to help them. 
selves.” (People often said this to Olive, 
and she never made any denial or protest ; 
but a watchful observer might have seen that 
a shadow always fell across her face when 
she heard those words.) “It is in the nature 
of ‘things that people should be kind to 
widows and orphans, even on what one may 
call selfish grounds, at least on grounds 
which are not the highest. In every widow 
and orphan every man sees what his own 
wife and child will be, if he is taken; and 
so he treats them as he would like his own 
to be treated. Don’t you see how reason- 
able that is, Olive ?” 

“Tt is quite reasonable, father,” said Olive, 
“But Iam not so sure that. many people 
are reasonable. Why does the Bible have 
sO many injunctions concerning widows and 
orphans, if it is in the nature of things that 
people should be kind to them? The Bible 
seems to speak as if they were too often the 
victims of extortion and injustice. Perhaps 
it is different in these days,” she added 
hastily, fearing lest she might be adding a 
new distress to the invalid. ‘And, at any 
rate, daddy dear, mother and I will do very 
well indeed, if we get from others the kind- 
ness you have always given to widows and 
orphans.” Olive had not been without little 
private resentments against sundry widows 
whose grief seemed to be a particular obstacle 
to their industry, and against certain orphans 
who had seemed ready to take everything 
except counsel. But she was glad now, for 
her father’s sake, that if he had erred at all it 
had been on the softer side. “And mother 
and I are not going to be widow and orphan 
yet,” the girl added gravely, with a deadly 
sinking of her heart. 

“No, you will certainly not be a widow 
and an orphan in the sad sense,” rejoined 
the schoolmaster, “‘ for you will have Robert 
to look after you. Robert is certainly on the 
highway to fortune, though he may have a 
steep hill before him, If anything happens 
to me I dare say he will be able at once to 
take you both to live with him in London. 
It could be done cheaply, for it would only 
do your mother good to work for and look 
after you both, and you would have the better 
opportunity for finding out how you could 
secure your own independence.” 

Olive said nothing. She had a girl's 
natural delight in. having pride and faith in 
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an only brother. But she had also one of 
those clear-seeing and sincere souls which 
cannot perpetrate frauds on themselves, even 
for their own pleasure. ‘‘I don’t think 
Robert writes as often as he might,” she had 
often thought to herself, “nor that his letters 
are worth as much as they should be. He 
ought to know what a delight a letter from 
him is to mother, and how she worries, all to 
herself, when one doesn’t come. And he 
ought to know what an interest we should 
all feel in every little detail of his life. If 
he wrote real, good letters, I should not 
grudge their coming but seldom, and I don’t 
believe mother would yearn after them so 
much ; as it is, she is always in hopes the 
next will give her more satisfaction. Such 
letters as he does write he might write every 
day without wasting much of his valuable 
time—though he always is so busy.” 

And Olive had noticed that during the 
correspondence which had gone on since her 
father’s illness, Robert had sought as few 
particulars concerning their situation as he 
had given concerning his own prosperity. 
He had written that certainly his father 
should undergo the operation, and that as 
soon as possible ; he wondered there was 
any delay in the matter. But he made no 
inquiry concerning ways and means, and 
gave no hint of any practical aid it might be 
in his power to render. Olive knew that 
her mother had confidently expected such an 
offer, for Mrs. Sinclair had remarked that 
when Robert should make it, they might tell 
him “ they could manage for the present, but 
would rely on his backing up their resources 
when they failed, and that then they must 
do as much as they could themselves, and so 
perhaps spare him altogether.” But when 
the offer did not come, Mrs. Sinclair said 
nothing. 

So a temporary arrangement was made 
whereby Quodda school was trusted to a 
substitute, and father, mother and daughter 
started on their weary pilgrimage towards 
the South. Olive would have remained be- 
hind to spare the scanty means, but that 
during his bad attacks, always imminent, her 
father required such constant nursing as to 
make two attendants necessary. And the 
schoolmaster said cheerily, “that it was 
indeed an ill-wind that blew nobody good,” 
and he should not grudge his pains as they 
had so evidently secured him his daughter’s 
company. But in Olive’s own ear, he whis- 
pered that she must have come in any case, 
for it would never do if her mother should 
be alone in the event of anything happening ! 


All the way from Quodda to the sea-port, 
not one of the sad little party said much 
concerning the course or the end of their 
journey, though they all spoke persistently of 
how the country would be looking on their 
return, and even, with desperate courage, 
went so far as to say that they might be 
detained away much longer than they thought. 
They were not going farther than the Scot- 
tish capital, and they wondered if Robert 
might get a holiday to come North and join 
them there for their return. “That would 
set me up again,” remarked the schoolmaster, 
thinking to wile his wife from her fears for 
him, by this pleasant prospect. The son 
had been away from home for nearly three 
years already. “Time always seems to have 
passed quickly when once it is gone,” said 
the mother, wistfully, thinking how slow the 
passing days were just then, with a terrible 
suspense elongating the hours into weeks. 
**] wish mother could go sound asleep for at 
least two months,” thought Olive, “and only 
wake when all is well again.” 

In the schoolmaster’s enfeebled condition, 
they had seen it necessary to plan to break 
the voyage at each port where the vessel 
stopped. And when they landed at Kirk- 
wall, Olive, at least, felt quite sure that they 
would never get any farther south. Still 
even she scarcely looked for the end, or at 
least, not at once. They had taken thrifty 
lodgings in a rambling, heavily built small- 
chambered old house, in sight of St. Magnus’ 
Cathedral, and there the schoolmaster lay 
down to rest, and, as it proved, to die. The 
mother and daughter had already been 
safely through so many alarms, that when his 
last attack came on, they prepared for a 
night of watch and sleeplessness, with alert 
skill and devotion rather than with absolute 
fear. The paroxysm of pain and feverish- 
ness had passed, and the invalid lay in the 
heavy slumber from which he had often 
awakened refreshed and better for the time 
being. Olive felt her eyes growing heavy, 
their lids had indeed fallen, when she was 
aroused by seeing her mother rise with silent 
swiftness from the chair on which she had 
been reclining. She bent over the bed, Olive 
was by her side in a second. Her father 
was awake and there was a look on his face 
which she had never seen before. She had 
never seen any one die. But she knew at 
once that this was death, 

His eyes were fixed on her mother’s face. 
And yet as he lay there, with that yearning 
gaze, she felt that he was floating away— 





| away—and would soon be out of sight. He 
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held her mother’s hand; they saw rather 
than heard that he said, 

“ Have faith, dearest; cheer up.” 

“TI do, I do,” said Mrs. Sinclair, quite 
quietly and firmly now. “Forgive me for 
having ever disturbed you with my selfish 
fears. God will make me strong. He will 
take care of us and we will take care of each 
other. . Don’t fear for us. We will come on 
quite safely, after you.” 

He made a little sign to Olive. She put 
her hand into her mother’s, and he folded 
his over both. They stood so for some 
minutes. Then Mrs. Sinclair unclasped 
Olive’s fingers, and laid the dead man’s hand 
gently down. She kneeled beside him ; her 
eyes still on his face. Olive turned away. 
It was not for her to speak to or touch her 
mother just then. She was in the hands of 
the great Consoler, whose presence seemed 
too real to be invisible ! 

With a true instinct, though it is at variance 
with all the conventional customs of woe, 
Olive stole to the window and drew up the 
blind. The morning light was already in 
the sky, glowing on the old cathedral, ruddy 
even in its hoary eld. A bird started from 
its nest in the eaves and flew past the 
window with a cheery note. A sunbeam 
darted into the chamber, it fell athwart her 
father’s face and rested on her mother’s head. 

Mrs. Sinclair rose calmly. “‘We must 
send at once to Robert,” she said. ‘* How 
terrible it will be for him not to have been 
here! Olive, we must not let him get the 
blow from a cruel, bare telegram. Let us 
send the message to young Mr. Ollison, and 
so let the tidings reach the poor boy bya 
friend’s voice.” 


CHAPTER XII.—ROBERT SINCLAIR DRIFTS, 


RoserT started off on his long journey 
to the North, at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity after Tom took him the news of his 
father’s death. Tom furthered him in all his 
preparations in awed silence. Robert him- 
self said very little, except “ How sudden it 
was ! it took one quite by surprise, found one 
quite unprepared.” Tom replied that he 
believed it always did, however long it had 
been looked for. Robert “wondered if his 
father himself had expected it, and whether 
he had made any arrangements, and if so, 
what they were,” adding that there was little 
arrangement in his power to make. Tom 
remarked that he knew his own father had 
made every arrangement, he had told him 
so himself, and Tom had got him to explain 
more fully sundry wishes he had expressed. 


On hearing this, Robert Sinclair hag 
silently reflected that young Ollison was 
more acute than some might think—one 
might have imagined that his feelings were 
too sensitive to allow him to probe deeply on 
such subjects. Robert could not dream that 
the “arrangements” Tom had so carefully 
sought out did not so much concern the 
prospects of his own heirship as the pension. 
ing of one or two old servants, the final 
provision for an old horse, and the disposal 


of the old chattels at Clegga, sacred in the ° 


son’s eyes because they had surrounded the 
married life of his dead mother. 

“TI suppose you'll bring Mrs. Sinclair and 
Olive back with you, Robert,” Tom had 
ventured to say. “Perhaps your mother 
will like to return to Stockley—I should not 
be surprised at that.” 

“TI can’t tell yet what will be done,” 
Robert answered, rather shortly. “ Of course, 
there are so many things to be taken into 
consideration.” 

After Tom had seen young Sinclair off in 
the North train, as for the sake of speed he 
was to travel as far as possible by rail, Tom 
went into the underground railway station, 
to make his own way back to his duties in 
Penman’s Row. He had just missed a train, 
and there was scarcely anybody on the plat- 
form but himself. As he stood alone there, 
absorbed in grave reflections, he was startled 
to hear his own name called, as it almost 
seemed, from the air, and in a voice which, 
though he did not recognise it, had yet an 
unmistakably familiar ring. As he looked 
round him in amaze, the call was repeated, 
accompanied by a light laugh. Hastily, 
carrying his eye down the platform, it rested 
on the gleaming coloured crystal of the 
refreshment bar. Behind the counter stood 
a young woman, with her right hand eagerly 
held up. 

Tom walked rather slowly towards her, 
wondering what she could want with him, 
and how she knewhis name. The pink and 
white face set off by a fluff of yellow hair, and 
a pair of sparkling earrings, seemed quite 
strange to him. When, however, it bright- 
ened into a greeting smile, its identity 
dawned upon him. This was Kirsty Mail, 
strangely transformed indeed! Tom knew 
that she had carried out her intention of 
leaving Mrs. Brander’s service, and also that 
she had not fulfilled her promise of letting 
him know what became of her. 

“I beg your pardon for the liberty I took, 
Mr. Ollison,” said the girl as he came up to 
her. “But it is such a treat to see a Shet- 
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land face, and I know you are not too proud 
to have a good word for an old acquaint- 
nce.” 

: Despite the affected humility of the words 
Kirsty’s tone was pert and her gaze was bold 
—there was a long distance and a wide 
experience between this Kirsty, and ‘the 
demure little maiden who had been Tom’s 
fellow-traveller. 

“Well, Kirsty,” he said, ‘‘ I'm glad to see 
you; but I can’t say I’m glad to see you 
here.” 

Kirsty laughed hardly. “ Miss Chrissie 
Mail, if you please, Mr. Ollison,” she said. 
“Kirsty is too familiar here. You see we 
young ladies get on in the world as well as 
you young gentlemen !” 

“Very well, Miss Mail,” assented Tom. 
“So let it be. But what did your uncle 
think of the change in your course of life ?” 

“ Oh, I suppose you’ve heard that grannie 
is gone at last?” Miss Mail asked in return. 
Mr. Ollison of Clegga had mentioned that 
fact in one of his letters to his son. ‘* Well,” 
she pursued, “uncle and I had a fall-out at 
that time. He wrote to me that he had had 
so much extra expense during her illness, 
that he thought I ought to help a little with 
her funeral. Itold him I couldn’t. I really 
couldn’t, Mr. Ollison. I had not a sovereign 
of my own at the time. And men ought not 
to expect women to do that kind of thing.” 

“Why not, Miss Mail?” asked Tom. 
“Among women’s ‘rights’ have they no 
right to render love and duty ?” 

Miss Mail tossed her head. “It’s very 
fine talking,” she said. ‘May be I’d have 
done it if I could—I reckon I would—but 
don’t I tell you, I hadn’t a sovereign in the 
wide world ?” 

“But ought you not to have had one, and 
perhaps many more than one ?” urged Tom. 
“Poverty is no excuse, you know, if the 
poverty itself is inexcusable.” 

“Uncle said something of that sort,” said 
Kirsty. “It’s all very fine, but you can’t 
expect a girl to be always saving and screw- 
ing. It’s little enough we can earn at the 
best, and we could scarcely get anything nice 
if it wasn’t given to us, and we often have to 
spend some of our own money on our presents, 
before we can make them of any use to us. 
Uncle wrote me a scolding letter, and I never 
answered him, and don’t mean to.” 

“But even if you were obliged to leave 
the Branders’ because you were unhappy 
with them, there were other houses where 
you might have got service, and have found 
things more pleasant, Kirsty,” pleaded Tom, 





relapsing into his old habit; ‘I think it would 
have been well to bear a great deal rather 
than to enter the way oflife you are in now.” 

“Oh, well, Mr, Ollison, there are good and 
bad of all sorts,” said Kirsty. “ And I had got 


sick 0’ domestic service. May be I’d looked 
at it from the wrong end, but so it was.” 

“What put it into your head to take up 
this employment ?” asked Tom. 

“When my cousin Hannah came from 
Edinburgh to London, she got a place at the 
bar of the Royal Stag,” narrated Kirsty, “ and 
I used to go to see her there, and they used 
to let me be with her in the bar; and then 
the manager gave me an introduction to our 
firm here. I’m not defending all Hannah’s 
ways,” said the girl, evidently with some 
repressed recollection in her own mind. “ But 
some has faults of one sort and some of 
another. One must take folks as one finds 
‘em; and Hannah's always been kind to me. 
Somebody must do this sort of thing, and I 
don’t see why they’re to be despised. Mrs. 
Brander was very angry about my going to 
see Hannah at the Royal Stag. It wasn’t 
respectable and she couldn’t allow it, she 
said ; and it was that we split over. I don’t 
see the mighty differ between the likes of 
me going to visit Hannah, serving out the 
drams and gills over the counter of the 
Royal Stag, and the Mistress and Miss Etta 
going to visit the family of the great distiller 
who supplied the gin and brandy to the 
cellars of the Royal Stag. And that was 
what they were always very glad to do! I 
ain’t saying a word against the gentleman,” 
added unthinking Kirsty, “for I know he 
gives a deal of charity, and has rebuilt the 
parish church. You won't deny that people 
must have food and drink, Mr. Tom; and so 
somebody’s got to give it’em.” 

“ Providing for honest human wants is 
about the most honourable of human service,” 
said Tom. “ But what wants do you provide 
for?” He gave a significant glance over the 
few plates of untempting pastry, and then 
over the goodly array of bottles and casks in 
the background. ‘Is the underground rail- 
way so very unhealthy, ” he asked with a 
sad humour, “that the travellers on it must 
be so carefully supplied with ‘ medicine ?’” 

Kirsty’s blue eyes fell—they were still 
pretty blue eyes, though they were fast 
becoming bold and vacant. 

“‘You are rather hard on us, Mr. Tom,” 
she pouted. “I’m sure I do my best. 
There’s many a man whom I tell that he 
ought to be ashamed of himself for coming to 
me as often as he does—men that I’ve seen 
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on the platform, at other times, with poor 
drudges of wives with ’em. And I’m quite 
sorry for some of the poor young fellows, for 
I do believe they take a glass just for the 
sake of having a little friendly chat with 
somebody !” 

“But it is not that you may prevent 
drunkards from drinking, or youths from 
forming drinking habits, that you are hired 
here,” said Tom. “Nor, I think, wasit quite 
for that reason that you took this post.” 

Kirsty’s eyes fell lower—then she raised 
them in defiance. “No, it wasn’t,” she 
answered. “I’d made up my mind to have 
a bit of fun, and no hard work, and some 
nice clothes—and so I will—come what 
may!” 

“ Has Mrs. Brander learned where you 
are? Has she ever inquired after you since 
you left her house?” asked Tom. 

Kirsty laughed again, that hard bitter 
laugh which he had noticed at the very first. 








“Not she!” she replied. ‘She never asked 
where I was going when she saw my boxes 
being put on the cab. But what do I care? ] 
hear about her though. I can hear as much 
as I like about their house. Wouldn't they be 
mad if they only knew ?” 

“How is that?” Tom inquired. But 
Kirsty only tossed her head significantly, and 
was at that moment called aside to attend 
on a customer, whose complimentary badin- 
age seemed to Tom so tangibly insulting that 
he could hardly realise that Kirsty, by choos- 
ing to stand where she did, had deprived him 
of all right to knock down the fellow who 
dared so to address his old neighbour. “Miss 
Chrissie,” however, was only smiles and 
graciousness. And Tom waited no longer 
than to give her the last Shetland news—the 
tidings of Mr, Sinclair’s death, and to hastily 
exhort her “ if ever he could be of service to 
her,” to remember that his address was in 
Penman’s Row. 





A VISIT TO THE TRAINING HOME OF 
THE SALVATION ARMY. 


‘o extraordinary movement seen in our 

days and christened the “ Salvation 
Army” has depended in the past, rests in 
the present, and must rely in the future, in a 
great measure on its leaders. The officers 
of the Army are its strength—let them fail 
and the whole system must collapse. 

General Booth, we all admit, is a remark- 
able man, with just the qualities which fit 
him to be a leader of masses. 

Having no acquaintance with General 
Booth, and having on only one occasion 
heard him speak in public, and then being 
most unfavourably impressed by him, I am 
conscious of no bias in his favour ; still one 
cannot but acknowledge that if he possesses 
but a very small share of humility, yet there 
are both power and an honest conscience in 
the speaker who, last November, could stand 
before an immense audience—certainly not 
entirely composed of friends—in his native 
town of Nottingham, and could throw down 
such a challenge as this :— 

“ For thirty-two years I have been a public 
man before thousands of people, and from 
the beginning God gave me position, popu- 
larity, and power with men; during these 
thirty-two years I defy any man or woman on 
earth to lay their finger on a single spot and 
say that it is dishonourable or untruthful 








or in any way detrimental to my public 
character.” 

After General Booth in power (though 
she has no official title) comes his wife; as 
good a speaker and a much better writer 
than her husband, her influence is extremely 
great. The six best books published by the 
Army have been written by Mrs. Booth, and 
are read in tens of thousands of homes 
where they are considered next in authority 
to the Divine Word itself. 

After the father and mother follow all their 
children, occupying the highest places in 
the organization, down to “ Miss Ella” and 
“Master George,” who, though as yet un- 
titled denizens of the schoolroom, take the 
leading parts on occasion at great meetings, 
and take them too with a self-possession 
which shows they are to the manner born. 
Then follow 204 members of the staff, in 
town, country, and abroad—colonels, majors, 
captains, and lieutenants—all appointed by 
the General. His hand reaches everywhere 
and his touch is felt in the weakest company 
in the land. The staff officers are, however, 
specially at his command, They give them- 
selves up utterly to the work, are moved 
from one department to another, from one 
country to another, are one day in a position 
of great power, and perhaps the next doing 
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an ordinary officer’s work in a country town, 
all as the General sees best. Wisely he must 
use his authority, for the staff are devoted to 
him. The same enthusiastic spirit which 
prompts the self-abnegation in the staff in- 
fluences all. the officers of the Salvation 
Army. A few months ago the officers of 
the South-western division gave a week’s pay 
to the Eagle fund. They numbered 66 
persons, six of them married, and £32 
was all they had to draw for their week’s 
support. One sent his ov/y shilling. The 
whole of the pay of the 204 members of the 
staff is covered by the profits arising from 
the sale of the War Cry. 

Many of the staff officers formerly held 
excellent businessappointments. The average 
of £27, which is the whole of their cost to 
the Army, shows the officers do ot work for 
money. At all events they are devoted 
heart and soul to God, the Salvation Army, 
and—the Booth family. Nothing is so striking 
to a student of the work of the Array as the 
esprit de corps which animates the whole vast 
organization. Go where you will you find 
the same blind personal devotion to the 
Booth family, second only to their loyalty to 
God, influencing the “ officers,” and through 
them the “ privates,” not only in England but 
abroad and in the colonies. Never was 
Mahomet more sincerely believed in than is 
“the General” and all who belong to him 
by “the faithful.” To doubt is to die—in 
other words, to leave the Army. 

This being so, the next question which 
suggests itself is, How is this esprit de corps 
and this devoted attachment produced? ‘Lo 
receive a satisfactory answer one must learn 
who the officers are, and how they are trained. 
For this purpose one dull afternoon last 
January, the Honourable G. Kinnaird and 
myself visited the Congress Hall at Clapton, 
the Training Home of the Salvation Army. 

The present Training Home was formerly 
the London Orphan Asylum, and cost the 
army over £ 26,000, and is admirably adapted 
to its purpose. The building consists of a 
great central hall and two wings which are 
entirely distinct from each other. The one 
to the right hand is devoted to the women, 
that to the left to the men cadets. At the 
head of the male department is Mr. Balling- 
ton Booth; at that of the females, Miss Emma 
Booth. This Training Home was opened in 
May, 1882, since which time up to January 
26th, 1884, 1,056 cadets of both sexes have 
been received. In answer to our inquiries 
we were informed that of these 1,056 persons 
774 have been sent “ to the field” as officers, 





}and that out of the entire number trained 
since the commencement of the Training 
Home system in 1880, 866 officers are in 
“active service” labouring in twelve different 
countries. . Twenty of these have been pro- 
moted to the rank of A.D.C. (We once, 
by-the-bye, asked a Salvationist what A.D.C. 
meant, and were informed “A man that 
Does all he Can.”) ‘The expense of main- 
taining the whole establishment is something 
over £150 per week. The smallest possible 
amount of money is expended upon salaries, 
many of the Training Home officers being 
proud to give their services and receiving 
only food and clothes—both of which are of 
the plainest description—in return. In ap- 
pealing through the War Cry for special 
help to the Homes, Mr. Herbert Booth and 
his sister put forth a statement that “to 
efficiently maintain our Homes we shall need 
this year £8,000, and when our friends con- 
sider that we have on an average all the year 
round nearly 250 inmates, besides the other 
general expenses connected with our Home, 
we are sure they will consider this anything 
but a large amount ;” and they add, after an 
appeal for help: “ Do not forget that in help- 
ing the Training Home you help the very 
source of the movement, for it is within its 
walls that men and women are fitted to carry 
the glad news of hope and salvation to multi- 
| tudes of the dark masses who flock to hear them 
when in different parts of the world they are 
putting in practice what they have heard and 
| learnt whilst there.” Bi-monthly meetings 
; are held at the Training Home, where per- 
sons interested in observing this movement 
| are invited to spend an afternoon in com- 
| pany with the cadets, as the pupils are called, 
|to see and converse with them; but the 
Homes can also be visited in the afternoons 
of most days. 

We preferred to go on an ordinary after- 
noon, and made our way to the women’s 
| wing first. A girl in a red guernsey showed 
|us into a poor little visiting-room, remark- 
able for nothing save the portraits of the 
Booth family ranged along the chimney-piece. 
Above it hung the likeness of Miss Emma 
Booth—the Mother, as she is called—a 
cabinet photograph. She has a heavy, plain 
face, very different from the handsome, bright 
ones of her sisters; but the head is round 
and well shaped. While we were looking at it 
in came a pleasant, sensible person in the 
regulation coarse blue gown. If I recollect 
rightly she told us her name was Miss Has- 
well, and her rank that of a lieutenant and 
A.D.C. In her every movement, in the way 
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The Misses Booth teaching singing. 


she spoke to the cadets, she showed she was | 


used to direct, and to have her orders un- 
questionably obeyed, but to direct pleasantly, 
and she proved an intelligent and interesting 
companion. She told us that Miss Booth 
was the Principal, and Mrs. Bramwell Booth 
the Vice-Principal, of the Home, and that 
under these two was a staff of eight—one of 
the number being our conductress. As we 
walked along the corridors our lieutenant 
freely admitted that the work the Home staff 
had to do grew very monotonous, that the 
life of an officer“ in the field” was much 
more exciting, and perhaps interesting. “ I’ve 
often been ready from weariness to give it up; 
but then one remembers it must be done, 
and it is for Jesus.” Surely a noble testimony, 
which all workers for God have proved true 
over and over again, “fainting yet pursuing.” 

“Tt is different,” she remarked, “with 
the cadets. Six months is the limit of their 
remaining here, as a general rule, and then 
they are out again.” 

We ask what it costs to maintain a cadet 
for half a year, and are told #15; but often 
they only need a four-months’ training. 














** Are the cadets paid?” 

“ Oh, no; and if they are 
able to assist in their own 
maintenance they have to do 
so to the utmost of their 
ability.” 

The lieutenant opens the 
door of a not large though 
a lofty room, and here we 
find a governess teaching 
seven small children ; one 
of them is a French little 
child, adopted by Miss 
Booth, andsenthere. Blanche 
Cholin says she used to go 
to the meetings in Paris, 
and Miss Booth “always 
smiled at me,” and from this 
sprang the acquaintance. 
Blanche is an orphan, so is 
another little one, the rest are 
the children of sick officers, 
Two of them — boys —are 
from Jersey. We pass on to 
the dormitories. We find a 
very long room, with a parti- 
tion down the middle, from 
which partition, north and 
south, run short lath and 
plaster walls, forming fifteen 
separate little rooms on each 
side of the centre wall. The 
outer walls of the room 
are three or four feet from the curtained 
entrances to these box-like chambers, and 
against the outer walls stand shut-up wash- 
hand-stands. One is provided for each 
cubicle, and in each bed two cadets sleep. 
The same arrangement is carried out on the 
men’s side, only there the beds are single, 
and the cubicle smaller. The size on the 
women’s side was 9 feet by 6 feet, and these 
cadets showed their woman nature by deco- 
rating their wee bedrooms with pictures and 
mottoes, such as— Keep a clean heart ;” 
“T’ll stand for Christ alone ;’ “ Keep your 
garments spotless ;” and so on, but we very 
seldom noticed a text of Scripture. 

The rules of the Training Home were 
hung here and there against the outer wall. 
We copied a few which show the thorough 
ccmprehension of the needs and failures of 
new comers, and suggest some of the difficul- 
ties which have to be encountered in mould- 
ing the rough material into officers. 

“Rule 1.—All cadets are to rise imme- 
diately upon the bugle call at 6.30 A.M. 

“ Rule 2.—Every cadet must strip her bed, 
wash to the waist, clean her teeth, and tidily 
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arrange her hair by the second bugle call at 
6.55, when she will immediately make her | 
bed unless holding the office of Rule Keeping | 
Sergeant, in which case she will report herself | 
to her Sergeant-Major. 

“Rule 3.—At 7 A.M every cadet must re- 
port herself to her Rule Keeping Sergeant, 
being in perfect readiness to commence the 
portion of house work allotted to her. 

“Rule 4.—Every cadet is to use a small 
tooth comb and thoroughly brush her hair 
twice a week, washing her head once a fort- 
night. ; 

“Rule 5.—Every cadet will take her bath 
according to bath list once a week, on no 
account taking one oftener without the grant 
of special permission.” And so on. 

We asked from what class these cadets 
mostly were drawn, and learnt the greater 
number were, formerly, domestic servants. 
Just then we heard a tremendous burst of 
shouting and singing outside and inquired | 
the cause. 





Practising for the Band, 


all that would offend and grieve the Holy | 
Spirit. 

They are taught to love their enemies, 
bless them that curse them, and do good to 
them that hate them. And over and over 
again we have proof of their doing so, and 
loving those who despitefully use and _perse- 
cute them. 

“Field” instruction consists in a squad of 
cadets being marched out under an experi- 
enced cadet officer, to preach and sing in 
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“Oh, they’ve just come in from a little 
bombardment.” 

The Training instruction is classed under 
seven heads. The Spiritual, Field, Doctrinal, 
Educational, Correspondence, Military and 
Domestic. 

By “Spiritual” is meant personal life and 
character, for no smooth path is opened 
to these cadets. They are taught and 
continually reminded that true religion con- 
sists in pure, unselfish love towards God, 
their comrades, and a dying world, Anything 
approaching self-gratification is spurned, and 
the utmost and constant self-denial and taking 
up of the cross enforced, however new or pain- 
ful that cross, daily. They are taught to rest 
on nothing less than the immediate assurance 
of forgiveness of sins and cleansing from 
impurity ; that as holy men and women and 
representatives of God they will abandon, 
hate, and avoid the appearance of all bitter- 
ness, wrath, malice, revenge, harshness, evil 
speaking, evil thinking, tale-bearing, and 





Str joe 


the streets, to sell War Cries, &c. 


Our 
friends in the yard had been “attacking” a 
few low streets in the neighbourhood by way 
of practice in the second grade. During these 
excursions the cadets are often pelted with 
mud, red ochre, and even stones, and they 
learn “for Christ’s sake” not to retort by an 


angry word even. Instruction is also given 
on the mode of attacking a town, storing a 
meeting, formation and management of a 


| corps, advertising and conducting different 
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kinds of meetings, prayer-meetings, &c. The 
duties of the officers, treasurers, secretaries, 
&c., are explained. The system of the 
army’s finances and book-keeping are made 
clear. In fact, under this head is the most 
important part of the soldier’s instruction. 

As for the “ Doctrinal” Mr. Booth says : 
“We teach and preach repentance towards 
God, involving confession of sin, restitution 
if they have wronged any man, separation 
from the world and worldly friends, giving 
up idols, the surrender of the whole being 
and life henceforth and for ever to the will of 
GOR. 4 6 es 

“ We teach justification by faith in Christ 
alone, and that although this repentance is 
a necessary and indispensable condition of 
faith, yet repentance and reformation do 
not save the soul without the faith which 
abandons one’s self to the faithfulness of 
God.” 

From the first dormitory we proceeded to 
other apartments, in one of which—not well 
ventilated, and crowded by four beds—we 
found a group of eight field-officers—come to 
the Home for rest from overwork. We sug- 
gested that the atmosphere was not exactly 
pure, but speedily saw it was not the thing 
to notice any imperfection in the Home. A 
close room might imply a slur on “the 
Mother,” or even “the General!” The 
kindest young Mother of twenty-three, how- 
ever, cannot be everywhere or think of every- 
thing. 

The eight officers chatted cheerfully. One 
had been a shirt-ironer—she was of French 
parentage ; another a housemaid, from New- 
castle ; three were “ mill lasses ;” then came 
an Irish pupil-teacher ; next, a servant-maid, 
from Nottingham. ‘This officer, without in- 
termission, had been at work (and such 
exhausting and exciting work) from half-past 
six in the morning to ten or later every night 
for eighteen months. Last of all, lying wearily 
on a bed, was a French officer—a Swiss 
girl. All these young women were bound 
together by one common interest, all happy, 
and all devoted to the Home and the Army. 
Their laughter followed us down-stairs, 

We came to the lecture-hall, a good- 
sized room, with two mottoes adorning the 
walls: “Is anything too hard for the Lord?” 
and “God bless and long live our General 
and Mrs. Booth.” Girls were sitting about 
reading in groups, and we noticed they had 
cards hung round their necks with names 
written on them. 

“Why was it?” 

“Oh, because,” said our lieutenant, “the 





Mother could not remember so many names, 
and it was awkward if she met a cadet jn 
the passages to ask her her name.” 

“ Did the Mother see a great deal of the 
cadets ?” 

Reluctantly our lieutenant seemed to give 
her answer : 

“The Mother saw some, and the other 
members of the staff saw some; all were 
talked to privately before they left; but it is 
not on one interview we judge them. All the 
time they are in the staff officers are watch- 
ing them, and everything each cadet does or 
says is known at head-quarters, and we judge 
their characters by their whole time.” 

We wished to find out if Miss Booth per- 
sonally interviewed all these young people; 
but this we could not clearly learn. It 
seemed to us that “the Mother” was a bit 
of a Makado. However, on this inspection 
of months depends the young woman's 
future when she is sent “ into the field,” for 
“we put girls together who love each other,” 
our A.D.C. went on to explain. “Some 
would pine if they had no one to love with 
them ; to others it does not matter. Then 
sometimes we put one that’s strong and one 
that’s weak together, and we consider their 
tempers and their natures.” 

“Do you send them out as captains ?” 

“ Not often ; more generally as lieutenants, 
and then they grow used to command, and 
are promoted as they get on. We send out 
as captain and lieutenant a man and his wife, 
or two young women, or two ‘ lads,’ but never 
a man captain and a woman lieutenant, except 
they are married. It would be most unwise 
—never do at all.” 

And our good-looking lieutenant shook 
her head very decidedly. 

Ten female cadets are needed all day long 
in the laundry. Piles of linen were every- 
where. One item that day had been three 
hundred sheets. All the cadets in turn‘do 
this work. One who had been more gently 
reared than the rest, finding herself not 
drafted off to the laundry, came and com- 
plained to Miss Booth “that she should 
lose caste with her fellow soldiers, and must 
be permitted to share in all the rough work.” 
And this spirit of utter self-abnegation is 
everywhere ; to be “ single-eyed officers,” to 
be “all for God and the Army,” are the height 
of ambition toacadet. He or she feels him- 
self or herself a necessary part, though only 
a unit, in a vast army; the success of that 
Army can only be obtained if each one soldier 
throws all his heart and soul into the war, 
determining to make each struggle a victory. 
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Therefore, in other words, “On you 
and me depends the success of 
the whole.” It gives each young 
man and woman in these Training 
Homes a sense of personal conse- 
quence and power to believe this. 
Everything in the Army is their 
own, from the General down to a 
jingling triangle ; and no fault must 
be found with anything. 

We proceeded to the kitchens. 
The food is very plain, but un- 
limited. For breakfast coffee and 
bread-and-butter ; for dinner soup 
and pudding one day, hot meat 
and vegetables another; for tea 
pread-and-butter again, and on a 
festival, such as the birthday of 
one of the General’s family, &c., 
a little jam or an egg is added. 

We passed from the dining- 
rooms to the library. On our way 
to the kitchens we had seen two 
large empty lecture-halls, one ca- 
pable of holding five hundred and 
the other three hundred and fifty 
students, and also a big under- 
ground room had been inspected 
where the cadets were drilled— 
“ must walk upright and look well” 
—and where “they cleaned boots,” 
no inconsiderable portion of the 
drill, when we remember the cadets 


are continually being marched out for “ at- | 


tacks,” “bombardments,” and “field prac- 
tice,” wet or fine, through the muddy streets. 
Arrived in the library we found a _ very 
weak point in the establishment. The iibrary 
was a lofty, fine room, dut «here were the 
books? A couple of shelves in one corner 
with half-a-dozen or so volumes were all we 
could see. The whole literature of the place 
consisted of “ Minor Festivals of the Church,” 
by Neale; Smiles’ “Self-Help,” “ Life of 
Wesley,” and the Army publications! No 
concordance, no books of reference, even of 
such a simple nature as “ The Land and the 
Book.” We found the same sad want in 
the other wing. The men cadets had, too, 
a Library, but the only doo in it save Mrs. 
Booth’s, was “In Christ,” by McDuff. No- 
thing could be more sad. Certainly the 
Officer, a very sensible young man, who 
was showing us round, told us that the 
cadets had no examination to pass before 
leaving the Home; but that makes it worse, 
for here are three or four hundred mis- 
sionaries sent out from this Training Home 
every year, and they go without s¢udy, even 





General Booth and Mrs. Booth, addressing Cadets. 









of the Word of God, for we were grieved to 
find that Bible classes, in the usual sense of 
the word, are not held at all. The cadets are 
assembled three times a day for prayers and 
“ instruction,” but “ instruction” is not con- 
veyed by question and answer ; it is in fact a 
preachment, and nothing more, as we pre- 
sently saw. Sometimes questions are asked 
after the preaching, such as, ‘“‘ If a man swore 
while you were praying what would you do?” 
“What would you say to an unhappy man, 
a drunkard?” and so on. Sut there ts no 
intelligent knowledge or study as such of the 
Scriptures. 

Our conductor did not understand what a 
reference Bible was, and when I showed him, 
did not know the use of the references ; and 
yet this man was ready to go out, and expect- 
ing to do so, any day. He was wishful to 
learn, but said, “ I have xo dooks of any sort 
but an old Bible and our song-book.” ‘These 
Training Homes are splendid places of pre- 
paration for a self-denying, active, devoted 
life, but they do not seem to us to suffi- 
ciently feach the students. 

The arrangements of the men’s sidé of the 
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Home correspond to the women’s wing ; the 
same number of large rooms are appropriated 
to the same uses. We noticed the mottoes 
on the walls (we wished the greater number 
had been texts) had a firmer ring about 
them. “We will shake the kingdom,” 
seemed to be fully intended. 

We arrived at the dining-hall just as the 
hundred cadets had finished tea, it might 
have been a very sumptuous meal instead of 
consisting of bread-and-butter. They sang 
grace. How they sang it! clapping their 
hands and moving about vigorously, and, not 
content with doing it once, actually repeated 
it three times at the top of their voices. One 
man in a red guernsey was “ powerful at 
stamping.” 

A very cheerful atmosphere pervaded the 
whole institution. All the faces were smiling ; 
we did not notice one morose countenance 
amongst the hundreds we saw. 

Both men and women cadets saluted when 
they met our conducting officers, but they 
slapped their fellow-students on the back—or 
shook hands—in a sort of country dance 
fashion, when they passed each other, and 
said “ Hallelujah,” or “Amen,” or “ Well, 
lad, God bless thee.” 

They all looked healthy and brisk too. 

The men’s wing is a counterpart of the one 
at the other side of the Congress Hall. 

The rules were very much the same as on 
the women’s side, giving directions about keep- 
ing silence at night, and going up-stairs in 
thick boots, not allowed into the kitchen, or 
to visit the other wing. ‘Avoid unkind 





remarks,” and so on. 

We asked our guide if a cadet had a sister | 
in the other Training Home might he go 
across to see her? 

“No, not without special permission. | 
And when we are in the streets we must | 
pass any of the female cadets or officers, 


even if we know them, without speaking, only 
salute. You see we can’t be too particular 
not to let the world talk.” 

“Well, but suppose a man has a wife—be. 
fore he came as a cadet—might he not walk 
about in the streets with her? Would you 
not be allowed to do this?” 

“ T don’t know. J’ve none, thank the Lord!” 

We found the last of the rooms we passed 
through empty, and learnt that the hour for 
the evening meeting had come, and the 
** Chief of Staff,” Mr. Ballington Booth, was 
giving the address. We asked permission to 
be present, and kindly received it. 

We found the lecture-hall filled. The hun- 
dred men cadets were on one side, the women 
on the other. It was a singular scene. Not 
the quiet, reverential, close study of the 
Bible ; not the searching questions, the open 
discussion, in fact, the model Bible reading 
we had early on in the day expected. No; 
it was a sort of practical demonstration—an 
object class—of a Salvation Army meeting, 
Mr. Booth spoke with much gesticulation, 
with shouts, and almost screams, when he 
wanted to impress his audience. 

We were obliged to leave before the con- 
clusion of the service, and came away with 
the conviction that we had seen a wonderful 
place, wonderfully organized and conducted, 
producing the results it is intended to pro. 
duce, sending out every year a number of 
men and women filled with enthusiasm for 
their work, with love to their fellow-creatures 
and with devotion to God’s service. The 
weak points seemed to us to be a certain un- 
touchable self-confidence, a blind worship 
ping (at which one could not wonder) of the 
Booth family, which, should one of them 
ever make a slip from their high pedestal 
(from which God defend them!), would 
shake the faith of hundreds; and, above all, 
the want of fuller Bible instruction, 


AT A FAMINE IN PING YANG. 


By DAVID HILL, oF THE WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


| took us full seven days to travel ‘the 
two hundred miles from Shu Kow to 
Ping Yang. Arrived at Ping Yang, the sub- 
prefect was told off to take special charge of 
us ; the magistrate placed a large Buddhist 
temple at our disposal; the gentry of the 
place proffer a helping hand ; the bankers | 
show unwonted readiness to negotiate ex- | 
change, and the common people treat us 
with marked respect. 





The temple allotted us is large and spaci- 
ous, on high ground and ina retired position. 
The rooms we occupy are on each side of 
the open square and under the shadow of a 
nine-storied pagoda with its bells of pleasant 
tinkle and its monstrous image of Buddha's 
head, which stands full thirty feet from 
the ground. 

A hasty run out into the villages gave 
ample assurance that the sufferings of Ping 
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Yang had not been exaggerated. During | 


the winter months, the distress had been 
heart-rending in the extreme. Some hamlets 
in the hill country were wholly without in- 
habitant, their comfortable cave dwellings, so 
cool in the summer, so warm in the winter, 
scooped out of the soft loéss, and arched 
over with brick, were silent as the grave. In 
the larger villages, half the population had 
perished. The dead were found in the 
houses, lying on their kangs, they fell by the 
roadside and strewed the country causeways, 
they were carted from the streets of Ping 
Yang, thirty or forty every day, and coffinless 


and shroudless, were pitched into the four | 


large pits outside the gates of the city, a 
layer of corpses and then a layer of earth, 
till the pit was filled up and another pit had 
to be digged. One of these I had seen in 
Shu Kow, and the livid, ghastly sight once 
seen was quite sufficient, but all the south- 
western cities of Shansi had them outside 
their four city gates. Bands of fierce and 
hungry men, driven to desperation, marauded 
the country. Plunder, rapine, and murder 
were heard of on all hands. Gaunt can- 
nibalism stalked abroad with his evil eye. 
Four women, convicted of this inhuman 
crime, were buried alive outside the city. 
Like the wolves which soon afterwards in- 


fested the country, they seized on little 
children, decoyed, destroyed, and devoured 
them; whilst, in the hill country around, 


lone travellers suffered a similar fate. For 
months few would dare to travel unarmed. 
Lamentation and mourning and woe filled 
the air, but it was mute lamentation, silent 
mourning and unutterable woe, for the isola- 
tion of sorrow was not known, and death 
stilled the wail of the living as well as the 
voice of the dead. 

But the worst was over, the tide had turned ; 
and though in the hill country the iron 
works are still closed, the brick, lime, and 
earthenware kilns still extinguished, and the 
coal mines almost all unworked ; though in 
the villages of the plain, the paper, tobacco, 
and salt manufactories lie idle, and the fields 
are still overgrown with weeds, yet there are 
signs of a brighter dawn. Flour, which had 
risen from 30 cash a catty to 180, could now 
be had for 160. Exchange, usually 1,600 or 
more copper cash per tael, or ounce of silver, 
had fallen to a little over 1,100, but was now 
above 1,300. 

Still there were scores and hundreds just at 
the point of death, and there was notime to lose. 
The official registers, kindly handed to us by 
the magistrate, were found tc contain the 


names of so many dead men, that new ones 
had to be prepared. In the meantime, the 
thirteen city parishes were visited house by 
| house, and bank notes, varying from four to 
twenty shillings in value, were distributed 
(from the temple of each parish to the 
| starving poor throughout the city. 

| This village work occupied by far the greater 
| part of our time. In the first instance, when 
|the stress of famine was still severe, we 
adopted the official methods of distribution, 
and to the eight central stations fixed upon 
by the Chinese authorities, we summoned 
the surrounding villages, in some cases re- 
lieving ten or twenty a day. To the Shien 
Ti Station, the first that fell to my lot, I 
remember taking upwards of four million 
cash worth of bank notes. The distress was 
so general that very little of the money went 
wrong. It was this first distribution which 
impressed the people most deeply. They 
were just at the point of perishing, and scores 
and hundreds were saved by it. No wonder 
then that this distribution, to which their 
minds afterwards most naturally reverted, 
should evoke their profoundest gratitude. 
But when immediate danger was past, we 
went to work more minutely and more slowly, 
and from village to village we visited their 
homes by house-row, along with the headmen 
of the place, where we found them still sub- 
sisting on elm-tree bark and flag-reed roots, 
wild berries and fruit-tree leaves, with the 
sprinkling of government grain, which they 
made up into bitter black buns ; so after a 
few kind words, and as accurate a gauge of 
their poverty as we could make, we jotted 
down the amount to be handed them, and 
when all had been called upon, the constable 
was sent round the village with his gong to 
beat up one member from each household 
and summon them to the temple—the guild- 
hall of the village, where all public business 
is transacted. Here, after a cup of tea in 
one of the side vestries, we proceed across 
the spacious court-yard, and ascending the 
stone steps, take our seat behind a table 
temporarily placed on the broad stone plat- 
form which immediately fronts the temple ; 
at each end sits one of the village headmen. 
On the table we place the register and a roll 
of bank notes. ‘The people, now assembled, 
are requested to stand together on one side 
of the paved square, and each one to answer 
to his or her name by coming forward on to 
the platform, where the amount determined 
upon is handed in the shape of a bank bill 
or bills, which may be cashed in the city of 
Ping Yang, and a few kind words, for 
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this is no time for long sermons, assuring | brought few to such earnest effort as this 
them that our sympathy with their sorrow, | lone seeker after truth evinced. A few 
our sadness at their suffering, are but as very | weeks after this, when called away to what 
dim reflections of the Great Father of all. at first appeared to be the bedside of g 





Then, when these few words are ended, | 


the people would not unfrequently come to- 
gether into the centre of the temple square, 
and, bowing down upon their knees, perform 
the ko-tow in token of their grateful acknow- 


' dying friend, I met, near the city of Taj 
| Yuen, a Buddhist priest, who, three years 
| before, in the celebrated monastry of Wa 
| Tai San, where the annual ordination of 
| Buddhist priests is held, had, from religious 


ledgment of the relief they had received, | motives, burnt his forefinger down to the very 
whilst we would urge them to go home, and| stump. As some relief to the torture, he had 
in the quiet of their own homes give thanks | plastered the other fingers and the palm of 
to the Father who seeth in secret. Thus, | the hand with clay; and then, for three hours, 
from village to village we went on till more | with incense and saltpetre on the tip of this 
than four hundred had been visited, and | finger, had endured the intense and agonizing 
upwards of twenty-two thousand persons} pain of slow burning, which cost him three 
relieved. The poorest of these were re-| nights of sleepless suffering, slightly and 
visited a second and third time. occasionally relieved by dipping the hand in 
In the evening we gathered together in the } salt water. And yet he was still unsatisfied, 
farm-house or temple vestry, and conversed | Physical torture had neither softened nor 
together for some two or three hours, with | subdued his dominant self-will. 
the chief men of the village, where we had} Once or twice half-a-dozen starving little 
closed our work for the day. | beggar boys, much to their delight, joined 
One evening in the village of Tsen Tow, | us at dinner, and sad it was to hear them 
away among the hills which skirt the Ping | tell, sometimes with streaming tears and 
Yang plain, after making up the accounts for | half-choked utterance, how father and mother 
the day, I sat squatted on the kang in the} and sister and brother, one after the other, 
little native inn, conversing long with one of | had succumbed to the famine, slowly dying 
the head men of the village, a B.A., of the | of starvation, then, in some cases having no 





Tai Tuen University, who, at my request, 
had accompanied me round from house to 
house, and had mentioned on the way that, 
though one of the nominal heads of the 
village, he had for some time ceased to act, 
because of the dishonesty of the leading man, 
whose word, by reason of his age and wealth, 
practically became the law of the place. 

I had invited him to spend the evening 
with me, and in the course of conversation 
he told me how earnestly he was seeking after 
righteousness, and how that, though himself a 
Confucianist, he had taken the Taoist Classic 
as his text book, and was endeavouring by the 
study of the profounder speculations of Lao 
Tsz, to overcome all passion and self-will, 
“and yet,” said he, “I find that day by day 
this self-will rises up and will assert itself in 
spite of me, and how to master it is the pro- 
blem of my life.” 

On an after visit I heard that he had ab- 
jured the world, and for purposes of self- 
renewal, having abandoned all intention of 
literary promotion, had entered a Buddhist 
monastery, there to prosecute in retirement 
his great struggle. 


But men like Mr. Heh were rare. Even | 


the dire calamity that had now befallen them, 
though it led many of the people to serious 


thought, and some to religious exercises, | 


|one to bury them, devoured by dogs, and 
they only were left of all the family circle. 

The girls appeared to have died out, or 

been sold away almost entirely. One poor 
woman in the country told me that she had 
had a little daughter as well as the boy there 
before me, but knowing that she could not 
save them both, and wishful, if possible, to 
save one, they had deemed it best to strangle 
the little girl that they might save the boy 
alive. ‘ 
But a story of the famine would be incom- 
plete without some reference to the wolves 
and the rats. The calamity was indeed four- 
fold, first the famine and the fever, then the 
wolf and the rat. The famine slew its mil- 
lions, the fever its hundreds or its thousands, 
the wolf and the rat fewer still, and yet these 
even committed such depredations as to call 
for official action. 

Wolves are not altogether unknown in this 
part of China ; only some six or eight years 
ago they were so rampant that the county 
magistrate offered prize-money for their 
capture. On that occasion thirteen persons 
| were devoured by them in one little village 
I heard of ; and, if this may be taken as a 
| sample of other hill villages, that visit was 
more destructive than the present, for in this 
instance their ravages were confined almost 
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entirely to little children ; and it was a touch- | 


ing story to hear a mother tell with breaking 
heart how her little boy, only the day béfore, 
whilst gathering fuel not half a mile away 
from home, was seized upon and devoured 
before any one could come to his rescue, and 
how that the few clothes that were found 
with two or three of the child’s bones were 
now being interred by the father of the boy. 

In other cases, the wolf had been scared 
away before the child was eaten, and little 
boys were brought to us with large slices 
bitten out of the cheek, yet still alive, to see 
if we could give them anything to relieve the 
pain and heal the wound. The oldest suf- 
ferer I remember to have heard of was a girl 
of seventeen, who was standing near- her 
village home, when suddenly she was seized 
by the throat. by one of these ravenous beasts, 
dragged across the village green,—where, a 
week after the occurrence, I saw the blood 
for several yards had stained the ground,—and 
devoured, in sight of a woman who stood 
close by, terrified and aghast but all helpless 
to succour. 

So serious were the ravages of these wild 
beasts, coming as they usually did in packs 
of four or five, that the prefect of Ping Yang 
again issued proclamations offering rewards 
of 2,000 cash for every dead, and 5,000 for 
every live wolf, brought to him ; and some 
days after, on visiting his Yamun, I saw 
three big fellows hanging in one of the open 
court-yards of his residence, whilst a friend of 
mine saw as many as twelve similarly exposed 
in the Yamun of a neighbouring magistrate. 

My own experience with one of these 
gentlemen on one occasion was rather strange. 
Late one December night I heard a piteous 
howling outside the temple gardens. It 
continued so long and sounded so sad that I 
feared it was some poor man starving in the 
cold, so I got up and went to the gate of the 
outer court yard, but finding it locked and 
not caring to disturb the old priest, I re- 
turned again temy room. The howling, how- 
ever, continued, and becoming still more 


uneasy at the thought of the poor perishing 
| man outside, I took a candle and went again 
| to try to open the door, but it was bolted so 
| fast and locked so securely that I failed again 
to open it and returned to my room for 
|the night. On the following morning I 
learnt to my surprise that a wolf which had 
by some means escaped the vigilance of the 
military guard at the city gate, and unluckily 
(for it is looked upon as an evil omen) found 
its way into the city, had been prowling and 
howling round my temple, and glad and 
| thankful was I then to think that, between 
| his hungry howling and myself, there had been 
a bolted door on that cold December night. 
As the winter passed the wolves departed, 
until their ravages were out-done by those of 
the hosts of rats, which now invaded Southern 
Shansi. At the commencementof the famine 
the rats decamped in China, as they had done 
in India, from the dearth-stricken regions, no 
one knew whither ; but when the first gentle 
| rains fell, and once again the farmer sowed 
| his seed and the wheat began to spring up, 
| back again came the rats in countless multi- 
tudes, so that the fields were perforated with 
|a thousand holes, and rats of the largest 
| dimensions possessed the land and devoured 
one-third of the roots of the springing corn. 
To such an extent did this proceed that one 
of the county magistrates was reported to 
have counted it a sufficient argument for the 
continuance of Government relief, and sent 
about 100 lbs. weight avoirdupois up to the 
| governor as ocular demonstration of his claim. 
| This calamity, however, did not last for 
| ever, for when the first heavy rains fell, the 
rats cleared out, and to this day no one can 
divine either whence they came or whither 
they went. Their departure was a sure sign 
| that the dark night of sorrow was ended, the 
famine was over, and the survivors had a 
fair prospect of weathering the storm. Every 
household, except those of the wealthiest, 
had been smitten ; 60 per cent. of the popu- 
lation had perished ; whole villages had died 
out, but 40 per cent was left. 








THE GREAT SOWER. 


G OME fell to lowly hearts and grew 
How, they knew not, they only knew 

Had opened in them a full flower 

Of trust and love and hope and power— 

Frost-nipped, before they met the Sower 

Trust unexplained, love satisfied 

To feel th’ eternity of its tide, 


Simply because He at their side, 
Himself, seemed Love personified. 


| 


| And some fell where sun never shone, 
| Where all dividing line was gone 

| § 

| Of day and night, for all was night ; 


j And not a star or other light 














Looked on this land, which once was fair— 
A woman’s heart. 

Love, sweetness, hope, had once been there— 
Blooms upon tender branches, moved 
By gentle winds, and loved, 
Which showed no signs that they might part 
From joy and song of its spring-tide, 

Had died, and worse than died ! 
And falling there it made strange sound, 
Like Pity’s speech to things tongue-bound 

By their own shame ; 

For since this blight was in it sown 





And sign from rising suns and wind 
a And spellings of the sea-bird’s mind 
How far a danger might be near, 


No voice more hopeful than its own 
Was heard in it, and all said, ‘ Lost 
Until He came 


And said that still in this dark land Or where to cast a fishing gear ; 
Rough-fibred souls from habit and birth— 


Were hidden sparks that might be fanned 
To a pure flame. 

And some fell from the Sower’s hand 

To hearts—a kind of mountain land— 

Of men strong-breasted, used to si sht 

Of billows of the stormy night, 


As clay is to fne garden earth— 

Yet honest, hating twists lie-inade, 

And every sort of shape and shade 

That shelled the downright truth from eyes, 
Or wore a hypocrite’s disguise. 





And though this seemed a foreign soil 
For what fell gently as the dew, 
Invisibly or half invisibly, 
These hearts made by uncertain toil 
Wary of even that they knew, 
Sending one glance to Him who sowed 
Through a crust thawed by the Unknown, 
Became all fallows like a rippled sea 
When promising their nets to load, 
And worshipped and embraced the sown. 


E. G. CHARLESWORTH. 























DOES PRAYER DO ANYTHING? 


A Study Sermon. 
By GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 


“‘ They ought always to pray, and not to faint.”—Sr. LuKE xviii. 1. 


« FJ OW can we believe that any design 

of the All-wise should be altered in 
response to any prayer of ours?” 

By reflecting that he is the All-wise, who 


sees before him, and will not block his path.| 


Such question springs from poorest idea of 
God in relation to us. It supposes him to 
have cares and plans and intentions concern- 
ing our part of creation, irrespective of us. 
What is the whole system of things for, but 
our education? Does God care for suns and 
planets and satellites, for divine mathematics, 
and ordered harmonies, more than fof his 
children? I venture to say he cares more 
for oxen than for those. He lays no plans 
irrespective of his children ; and, his design 
being that they shall be free, active, live 
things, he sees that space is kept for them: 
they need room to struggle out of their 
chrysalis, to undergo the change that comes 
with the waking will, and to enter upon the 
divine sports and labours of children in the 
house and domain of their Father. Surely 
he may keep his plans in a measure unfixed, 
waiting the free desire of the individual soul! 
Is not the design of the first course of his 
children’s education just to bring them to 
the point where they shall pray? and shall 
his system appointed to that end be then 
found hard and fast, tooth-fitted and inelastic, 
as if informed of no live causing soul, but an 
unselfknowing force, so that he cannot 
answer the prayer because of the system 
which has its existence for the sake of the 
prayer? True, in many cases, the prayer, far 
more than the opportunity of answering it, is 
God’s end; but how then will the further 
end of the prayer be reached, which is one- 
ness between the heart of the child and of 
the Father? how will the child pray if he 
knows the Father cannot answer him? Will 
not may be for love, but how with a self-im- 
posed cannot? He could be no Father, who 
creating, would not make provision, would 
not keep room for the babbled prayers of 
his children. Is his perfection a mechanical 
one? Has he himself no room for choice— 
therefore can give none? There must be a 
Godlike region of choice as there isa human, 
however little we may be able to conceive it. 
It were a glory in such system that its suns 





themselves wavered and throbbed at the pulse 
of a new child-life. 

What perfection in a dwelling would it be 
that its furniture and the paths between were 
fitted as the trays and pigeon-holes of a cabi- 
net? What stupidity of perfection would 
that be which left no margin about God’s 
work, no room for change of plan upon 
change of fact—yea, the mighty fact that, 
behold now at length, his child is praying! 
See the freedom of God in his sunsets— 
never a second like one of the foregone! 
—in his moons and skies—in the ever- 
changing solid earth!—all moving by no 
dead law, but in the harmony of the vital 
law of liberty, God’s creative perfection—all 
ordered from within. A divine perfection 
that were indeed where was no liberty! where 
there could be but one way of a thing! I 
may move my arm as I please: shall God 
be unable to change a thing? If but for 
himself, God might well desire no change, 
but he is God for the sake of his growing 
creatures ; all his making and doing is for 
them, and change is the necessity of their 
very existence. They need a mighty law of 
liberty, into which shall never intrude one 
atom of chance. Is the one idea of creation 
the begetting of a free, grand, divine will in 
us? and shall that will, praying zh the will 
of the Father, find itself cramped, fettered, 
manacled by foregone laws? God works by 
square and rule, but to his own designs. No 
man even is so tied by divine law that he 
can nowise modify his work: shall God not 
modify his? Is it of his perfection that he 
should have no scope, no freedom? Could 
he not leave himself room? Is he but the 
prisoned steam in the engine, pushing, 
escaping, stopped, all his way ordered by 
valve and piston? or is he an indwelling, 
willing, ordering power? Is not a man’s 
soul, as it dwells in his body, a dim-shadow- 
ing type of God in the heart, and circum: 
ference, and all between, of his universe? 
If you say he has made things to go, set 
them going, and left them—then I say, If 
his machine interfered with the answer to the 
prayer of a single child, he would sweep tt 
from him—not to bring back chaos, but to 
make room for his child. For order 3s 
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divine, and cannot be obstructive to its own 
higher ends ; it must subserve them. Order, 
free order, neither chaos, nor law unpossessed 
and senseless, is the home of Thought. If 
you say, There can be but one perfect 
way, I answer, Yet the perfect way to 
bring a thing so far, to a certain crisis, can 
ill be the perfect way to carry it on after 
that crisis: the plan will have to change 
then. -And as this crisis depends on a will, 
all cannot be in exact, though in live pre- 
paration for it. We must remember that 
God is not occupied with a grand toy of 
worlds and suns and planets, of attrac- 
tions and repulsions, of agglomerations and 
crystallizations, of forces and waves ; that 
these but constitute a portion of his work- 
shops and tools for the bringing out of 
righteous men and women to fill his house 
of love withal. Would he have let his 
Son die for a law of nature, as we call it ? 
These doubtless are the outcome of willed 
laws of his own being; but they take their 
relations in matter only for the sake of the 
birth of sons and daughters, that they may 
yet again be born from above, and into the 
higher region whence these things issue ; and 
many a modification of the ideal, rendering 
it less than complete, must be given to those 
whose very doom being to grow or perish 
implies their utter inability to lay hold of the 
perfect. The best means cannot be the 
ideal Best. The embodiment of uplifting 
truth for the low, cannot be equal to that for 
the higher, else it will fail, and prove for its 
object not good; but, as the low ascend, 
their revelation will ascend also. 

That God cannot interfere to modify his 
plans, interfere without the change of a 
single law of his world, is to me absurd. If 
we can change, God can change, else is he 


less free than we—his plans, I say, not prin- | 


ciples, not ends: God himself forbid !— 
change them after divine fashion, above our 
fashions as the heavens are higher than the 
earth. And as in all his miracles Jesus did 
only in miniature what his Father does ever 
in the great—in far wider, more elaborate, 
and beautiful ways, I will adduce from them 
an instance of answer to prayer that has in it 
a point bearing, it seems to me, most import- 
antly on the thing I am now trying to set 
forth, 

_ Poor, indeed, was the making of the wine 
In the earthen pots of stone, compared with 
its making in the lovely growth of the vine 
with its clusters of swelling grapes—the live 
roots gathering from the earth the water that 


had to be borne in pitchers and poured into | think concerning prayer for others? One 
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the great vases; but it is precious as the 
interpreter of the same, even in its being 
the outcome of our Lord’s sympathy with 
ordinary human rejoicing. There is how- 
ever an element in its origin that makes it 
yet more precious to me—the regard our 
Lord showed therein to a wish of his mother. 
Alas, how differently is the tale often re- 
ceived! how misunderstood ! 

His mother had suggested to him that 
here was an opportunity for appearing in his 
own greatness, the potent purveyor of wine 
for the failing feast. It was not in his plan, 
as we gather from his words; for the Lord 
never pretended anything, whether to his 
enemy or his mother ; he is The True. He 
lets her ‘know that he and she had different 
outlooks, different notions of his work: 
“What to me and thee, woman?” he 
said; “my hour is not yet come;” but 
there was that in his look and tone whence 
she knew that her desire, scarce half-fashioned 
into request, was granted. What am I 
thence to conclude, worthy of the Son of 
God, and the Son of Mary, but that, at the 
prayer of his mother, he made room in his 
plans for the thing she desired? It was not 
his wish then to work a miracle, but if his 
mother wished it, he would! He did for 
his mother what for his own part he would 
rather have let alone. Not always did he 
do as his mother would have him; but this 
was a case in which he could do so, for 
it would interfere nowise with the will of 
his Father. Was the perfect son, for, being 
perfect, he must be perfect every way, to 
be the only son of man who needed do 
nothing to please his mother—nothing but 
what fell in with his plan for the hour? 
Not so could he be the root, the living 
heart of the great response of the children 
to the Father of all! not so could the idea 
of the grand family ever be made a reality ! 
Alas for the son who would not willingly for 
his mother do something which in itself he 
would rather not do! If it would have 
hurt his mother, if it had been in any way 
turning from the will of his Father in heaven, 
he would not have done it: that would have 
been to answer her prayer against her. His 
yielding makes the story doubly precious to 
my heart. The Son then could change his 
intent, and spoil nothing: so, I say, can the 
Father ; for the Son does nothing but what 
he sees the Father do. 

Finding it possible to understand, how- 
ever, that God may answer prayers to those 
who pray for themselves, what: are we to 
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may well say, It would surely be very 
selfish to pray only for ourselves! but the 
question is of the use, not of the character 
of the action: if there be any good in it, let 
us pray for all for whom we feel we can 
pray ; but is there to be found in regard 
to prayer for others any such satisfaction as 
in regard to prayer for ourselves? ‘The 
ground is changed—if the fitness of answer- 
ing prayer lies in the praying of him who 
prays. The necessary attitude does not be- 
long to those for whom prayer is made, but 
to him dy whom it is made. What fitness 
then can there be in our praying for other 
people? Will God give to another for our 
asking what he would not give without it ? 
Would not he, if it could be done without 
the person’s self, do it without a second 
person? If God were a tyrant, one whose 
heart might be softened by the sight of 
anxious love ; or if he were one who might 
be informed, enlightened, reasoned with ; or 
one in whom a setting forth of character, 
need, or claim might awake interest; then 
would there be plain reason in prayer for 
another—which yet, however disinterested 
and loving, must be degrading, as offered 
to one unworthy of prayer. But if we 
believe that God is the one unselfish, the 
one good being in the universe, and that 
his one design for his children is to make 
them perfect as he is perfect; if we believe 
that he not only would once give, but is 
always giving himself to us for our life ; if 
we believe—which, alas! once, I heard 
denied by a bishop—that God does his best 
for every man ; if also we believe that God 
knows every man’s needs, and will, for love’s 
sake, not spare one pang that may serve to 
purify the soul of one of his children; if we 
believe all this, how can we think he will in 
any sort alter his way with one because 
another prays for him? The prayer would 
arise in no way from the person prayed for ; 
why should it initiate a change in God’s 
dealing with him? 

The argument I know not how to answer. 
I can only, in the face of it, and feeling all 
the difficulty, say, and say again, “ Yet I 
believe I may pray for my friend—for my 
enemy—for anybody! Yet and yet, there is, 
there must be some genuine, essential, good 
and power in the prayer of one man for 
another to the maker of both—and that just 
because their maker is perfect, not less than 
very God.” I shall not bring authority to 


bear, for authority can at best but make us 
believe reason there, it cannot make us see 
it. 


The difficulty remains the same even 





when we hear the Lord himself pray to his 
Father for those the Father loves because 
they have received his Son—loves there- 
fore with a special love, as the foremost 
in faith, the elect of the world—loves not 
merely because they must die if he did 
not love them, but loves from the deeps of 
divine approval. Those who believe in 
Jesus will be satisfied, in the face of the 
incomprehensible, that in what he does 
reason and right must lie; but not there- 
fore do we understand. At the same time, 
though I cannot explain, I can show some 
ground upon which, even had he not been 
taught to do so, but left alone with his 
heart, a man might yet, I think, pray for 
another. 

If God has made us to love like himself, 
and like himself long to help; if there are 
for whom we, like him, would give our lives 
to lift them from the, evil gulf of their 
ungodliness; if the love in us would, for 
the very easing of the love he kindled, 
gift another—like himself who chooses and 
cherishes even the love that pains him ; and 
if, in the midst of a sore need to bless, to 
give, to help, we are aware of an utter im- 
potence ; if the fire burns and cannot out; 
and if all our hope for ourselves lies in 
God—what is there for us, what can we 
think of, what do, but go to God ?—what 
but go to him with this our own difficulty 
and need? And where is the natural 
refuge, there must be the help. There can 
be no need for which he has no supply. 
The best argument that he has help, is that 
we have need. If I can be helped through 
my friend, I think God will take the thing 
up, and do what I cannot do—help my 
friend that I may be helped—perhaps help 
me to help him. You see, in praying for 
another we pray for ourselves—for the relief 
of the needs of our love; it is not prayer 
for another alone, and thus it comes under 
the former kind. Would God give us love, 
the root of power, in us, and leave that 
love, whereby he himself creates, altogether 
helpless in us? May he not at least expe- 
dite something for our prayers? Where he 
could not alter, he could perhaps expedite, 
in view of some help we might then be: able 
to give. If he desires that we should work 
with him, that work surely helps him ! 

There are some things for which the very 
possibility of supposing them are an argu- 
ment; but I think I can go a little farther 
here, and imagine at least the where if not 
the ow, the divine conditions in which the 
help for another in answer to prayer is born, 
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the divine region in which its possibility 
must dwell. 

God is ever seeking to lift us up into the 
sharing of his divine nature ; God’s kings, 
such men, namely, as with Jesus have borne 
witness to the truth, share his glory even on 
the throne of the Father. See the grandeur 
of the creative love of the Holy! nothing 
less will serve it than to have his child- 
ren, through his and their suffering, share 
the throne of his glory! If such be the per- 
fection of the Infinite, should that perfection 
bring him under bonds and difficulties, and 
not rather set him freer to do the thing he 
would in the midst of opposing forces? If 
his glory be in giving himself, and we must 
share therein, giving ourselves, why should we 
not begin here and now? If he would have 
his children fellow workers with him ; if he 
has desired and willed that not only by the 
help of his eternal Son, but by the help also of 
the children who through him have been born 
from above, other and still other children 
shall be brought to his knee, to his fireside, 
to the plenty of his house, why should he 
not have kept some margin of room wherein 
their prayers may work for those whom they 
have to help, who are of the same life as 
they? I cannot tell how, but may not those 
prayers in some way increase God’s oppor- 
tunity for working his best and highest 
will? Dealing with his children, the good 
ones may add to his power with the not yet 
good—add to his means of helping them. 
One way is clear: the prayer will react upon 
the mind that prays, its light will grow, will 
shine the brighter, and draw and enlighten 
the more. But there mist be more in the 
thing. Prayer in its perfect idea being a 
rising up into the will of the Eternal, may 
not the help of the Father become one with 
the prayer of the child, and for the prayer 
of him he holds in his arms, go forth 
for him who wills not yet to be lifted to 
his embrace? To his bosom God himself 
cannot bring his children at once, and not 
at all except through his own suffering and 
theirs. But will not any good parent find 
some way of granting the prayer of the child 
who comes to him, saying, “ Papa, this is 
my brother’s birthday: I have nothing to 
give him, and I do love him so! could you 
give me something to give him, or give him 
something for me?” 

“Still, could not God have given the gift 
without the prayer? And why should the good 


of any one depend on the prayer of another ?” |’ 


I can only answer with the return question, 
“Why should my love be powerless to help 





another?” But we must not tie God to our 
measures of time, or think he has forgotten 
that prayer even which, apparently unan- 
swered, we have forgotten. Death is not an 
impervious wall; through it, beyond it, go 
the prayers. It is possible we may have 
some to help in the next world because we 
have prayed for them in this: will it not be a 
boon to them to have an old friend to their 
service? I but speculate and suggest. What 
I see and-venture to say is this: If é# God 
we live and move and have our being ; if the 
very possibility of loving lies in this, that we 
exist in and by the live air of love, namely 
God himself, we must in this very fact be 
nearer to each other than by any bodily 
proximity or interchange of help; and if 
prayer is like a pulse that sets this atmosphere 
in motion, we must then by prayer come 
closer to each other than are the parts of 
our body by their complex nerve-telegraphy. 
Surely, in the Eternal, hearts are never 
parted ! surely, through the Eternal, a heart 
that loves and seeks the good of another, 
must hold that other within reach! Surely 
the system of things would not be complete 
in relation to the best thing in it—love itself, 
if love had no help in prayer. If I love 
and cannot help, does not my heart move me 
to ask him to help who loves and can ?— 
him without whom life would be to me no- 
thing, without whom I should neither love 
nor care to pray !—will he answer, “ Child, 
do not trouble me; I am already doing all 
I can”? If such answer came, who that 
loved would not be content to be nowhere 
in the matter? But how if the eternal, limit- 
less Love, the unspeakable, self-forgetting 
God-devotion, which, demanding all, gives 
all, should say, ‘‘ Child, I have been doing 
all I could; but now you are come, I shall 
be able to do more! here is a corner for 
you, my little one: push at this thing to get 
it out of the way?” How. if he should 
answer, “ Pray on, my child ; I am hearing 
you; it goes through me in help to him. 
We are of one mind about it; I help and 
you help. I shall have you all safe home 
with me by and by! There is no fear, only 
we must work, and not lose heart. Go, and 
let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good things, and glorify me by 
knowing that Iam light and no darkness” !— 
what then? Oh that lovely picture by 
Michelangelo, with the young ones and the 
little ones come to help God to make Adam! 

But it may be that the answer to prayer 
will come in a shape that seems a refusal. It 
; May come even in an increase of that from 
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which we seek deliverance. I know of one 
who prayed to love better: a sore division 
came between—out of which at length rose 
a dawn of tenderness. 

Our vision is so circumscribed, our theories 
are so small—the garment of them not large 
enough to wrap us in; our faith so continually 
fashions itself to the fit of our dwarf intellect; 
that there is endless room for rebellion against 
ourselves ; we must not let our poor know- 
ledge limit our not so poor intellect, our 
intellect limit our faith, nor faith limit our 
divine hope ; reason must humbly watch over 
all—reason, the candle of the Lord. 

There are some who would argue for prayer, 
not on the ground of any possible answer to 
be looked for, but because of the good to be 
gained in the spiritual attitude of the mind in 
praying. There are those even who, not be- 
lieving in any ear to hear, any heart to 
answer, will yet pray. They say it does them 
good; they pray to nothing at all, but they 
get spiritual benefit. 

I will not contradict their testimony. So 
needful is prayer to the soul that the mere 
attitude of it may encourage a good mood. 
Verily to pray to that which is not, is folly ; 
yet the good that, they say, comes of it, may 
rebuke the worse folly of their unbelief, for it 
indicates that prayer is natural, and how could 
it be natural if inconsistent with the very 
mode of our being? Theirs is a better way 
than that of those who, believing there is a 
God, but not believing that he will give any 
answer to their prayers, yet pray to him; that 
is more foolish and more immoral than pray- 
ing to the No-god. Whatever the God be to 
whom they pray, their prayer is a mockery of 
him, of themselves, of the truth. 

On the other hand, let God give no assent 
to the individual prayer, let the prayer even 
be for something nowise good enough to be 
2 gift of God, yet the soul that prays will get 
good of its prayer, if only in being thereby 
brought a little nearer to the Father, and 
making way for coming again. Prayer does 
react in good upon the praying soul, irre- 
spective of answer. But to pray for the sake 
of the prayer, and without regard to there 
being no one to hear, would to me indicate 
a nature not merely illogical but morally 
false, did I not suspect a vague undetected 
apprehension of a Something diffused through 
the All of existence, and some sort of 
shadowiest communion therewith. 

There are moods of such satisfaction in 
God that a man may feel as if nothing were’ 
left to pray for, as if he had but to wait with 
patience for what the Lord would work; there 
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are moods of such hungering desire, that peti. 
tion is crushed into an inarticulate crying; 
and there is a communion with God that-asks 
for nothing, yet asks for everything. This 
last is the very essence of prayer, though not 
petition. It is possible for aman, not indeed 
to believe in God, but to believe that there js 
a God, and yet not desire to enter into com. 
munion with him; but he that prays and does 
not faint will come to recognize that to talk 
with God is more than to have all prayers 
granted—that it is the end of all prayer, 
granted or refused. And he who seeks the 
Father more than anything he can give, is 
likely to have what he asks, for he is not 
likely to ask amiss. 

Even such as ask amiss may sometimes 
have their prayers answered. The Father 
will never give the child a stone that asks 
for bread; but I am not sure that he will 
never give the child a stone that asks fora 
stone. Ifthe Father say, ‘ My child, that 
is a stone; it is no bread ;” and the child 
answer, “Iam sure it is bread; I want it ;” 
may it not be well he should try his bread? 

But now for another point in the parable, 
where I think I can give some help—I mean 
the Lord’s apparent recognition of delay in 
the answering of prayer: in the very structure 
of the parable he seems to take delay for 
granted, and says notwithstanding, “ He will 
avenge them speedily !” 

The reconciling conclusion is, that God 
loses no time, though the answer may not be 
immediate. 

He may delay because it would not be 
safe to give us at once what we ask: we are 
not ready for it. To give ere we could truly 
receive, would be to destroy the very heart 
and hope of prayer, to cease to be our Father; 
the delay itself may work to bring us nearer 
to our help, to increase the desire, perfect 
the prayer, and ripen the receptive condi- 
tion, 

Again, not from any straitening in God, but 
either from our own condition and capacity, 
or those of the friend for whom we pray, 
time may be necessary to the working out of 
the answer. God is limited by regard for our 
best ; our best implies education ; in this we 
must ourselves have a large share ; this share, 
being human, involves time. And, perhaps, 
indeed, the better the gift we pray for, the 
more time is necessary to its arrival. To give 
us the spiritual gift we desire, God may have 
to begin far back in our spirit, in regions un- 
known to us, and work much that we can be 
aware of only in the results; for our con- 
sciousness is to the extent of our being but 
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as the flame of the volcano to the world-gulf 
whence it issues: in the gulf of our unknown 
being God works behind our consciousness. 
With his holyinfluence, with his own presence, 
the one thing for which most earnestly we 
cry, he may be approaching our consciousness 
from behind, coming forward through regions 
of our darkness into our light, long before 
we begin to be aware that he is answering 
our request—has answered it, and is visiting 
his child. To avenge speedily must mean to 
make no delay beyond what is absolutely 
necessary, to begin the moment it is possible 
to begin. Because the Son of Man did not 
appear for thousands of years after men began 
to cry out for a Saviour, shall we imagine’ he 
did not come the first moment it was well he 
should come? Can we doubt that to comea 
moment sooner would have been to delay, 
not toexpedite his kingdom? For anything 
that needs a process, to begin to act at once 
is to be speedy. God does not put off like 
the unrighteous judge; he does not delay 
until irritated by the prayers of the needy ; 
he will hear while they are yet speaking ; yea, 
before they call he will answer. 

The Lord uses words without anxiety as to 
the misuse of them by such as do not search 
after his will in them; and the word avenge 
may be simply retained from the parable with- 
out its special meaning therein; yet it sug- 
gests a remark or two. 

Of course, no prayer for any revenge that 
would gratify the selfishness of our nature, 
a thing to be burned out of us by the fire of 
God, needs think to be heard. Be sure, 
when the Lord prayed his Father to forgive 
those who crucified him, he uttered his own 
wish and his Father’s will at once: God will 
never punish according totheabstractabomin- 
ation of sin, as if men knew what they were 
doing. “ Vengeance is mine,” he says : with 
a right understanding of it, we might as well 
pray for God’s vengeance as for his forgive- 
ness ; that vengeance is, to destroy the sin— 
to make the sinner abjure and hate it ; nor is 
there any satisfaction in a vengeance that 
seeks or effects less. The man himself must 
turn against himself, and so be for himself. 





If nothing else will do, then hell-fire ; if less 
will do, whatever brings repentance and self- 
repudiation, is God’s repayment. 

Friends, if any prayers are offered against 
us ; if the vengeance of God be cried out for, 
because of some wrong you or I have done, 
God grant us his vengeance! Let us not 
think that we shall get off! 

But perhaps the Lord was here thinking, not 
of persecution, or any form of human wrong, 
but of the troubles that most trouble his true 
disciple ; and the suggestion is comforting to 
those whose foes are within them, for, if so, 
then he recognizes the evils of self, against 
which we fight, not as parts of ourselves, but 
as our foes, on which he will avenge the true 
self that is at strife with them. And certainly 
no evil is, or ever could be, of the essential 
being and nature of the creature God made! 
The thing that is not good, however associ- 
ated with our being, is against that being, not 
of it—is its enemy, on which we need to be 
avenged. When we fight, he will avenge. 
Till we fight, evil shall have dominion over 
us, a dominion to make us miserable; other 
than miserable can no one be, under the yoke 
of a nature contrary to his own. Comfort 
thyself then, who findest thine own heart 
and soul, or rather the things that move 
therein, too much for thee: God will avenge 
his own elect. He is not delaying; he is at 
work for thee. Only thou. must pray, and 
not faint. Ask, ask; it shall be given you. 
Seek most the best things; to ask for the best 
things is to have them ; the seed of them is 
in you, or you could not ask for them. 

But from whatever quarter come our trou- 
bles, whether from the world outside or the 
world inside, still let us pray. In his own 
right way, the only way that could satisfy us, 
for we are of his kind, will God answer our 
prayers with help. He will avenge us of our 
adversaries, and that speedily. Only let us 
take heed that we be adversaries to no man, 
but fountains of love and forgiving tenderness 
toall. And from no adversary, either on the 
way with us, or haunting the secret chamber 
of our hearts, let us hope to be delivered till 
we have paid the last farthing. 








HEROISM AT SEA. 


Tales of Storms. 


a is surprising to be told that in a single 

drop of water, which would to most 
people be the very sign and symbol of weak- 
ness, there is stored immense electric force 
which, our scientists assure us would, under 
certain circumstances, rend the rocks and 
the mountains. Not less surprising, and as- 
suredly not less true, would it be to say that, 
in the roughest, rudest, and apparently the 
worst natures, commonly supposed to be the 
personification of evil, there is to be found 
some remnant of that feature of human cha- 
racter which, more than any other, is near 
akin to the divine. Self-forgetfulness in the 
presence of the peril of others, self-devotion 
the most heroic for the rescue and help of 
others, often throw their unexpected lustre 
up from the lowest depths of humanity, where 
coarseness and selfishness have been thought 
to be without mitigation or relief. Indeed, 
this is so common that it ought not to sur- 
prise us. One cannot work long among the 
outcast poor and not meet with good Sama- 
ritans who, displaying a generosity exceeding 
even that of the good man in the parable, are 
ready to give up a meal or a night’s shelter 
that their “twopence” may help some more 
wretched fellow-traveller on his way. Amongst 
the rough colliers, furnishing as a class in- 
stances in plenty of churlishness and brutality, 
we have encountered real chivalry and a fine 
sense of honour that would have adorned the 
noblest; but chiefly amongst sailors and 
fishermen, the conditions ot whose life are 
supposed to be especially hardening to the 
moral nature, do we find instances of heroism 
and self-abnegation that make us hopeful of 
humanity. 

Perhaps this one divine element which 
seems not to have been crushed out of the 
worst hearts even by the mass of surrounding 
evil, and which is so often seen to overmaster 
weakness and fear and selfishness, will prove 
to be the regenerating agent which shall one 
day lift those in whom it exists to complete 
conquest over their worse nature. It should 
at least encourage us to believe that there is in 
every one some groundwork of good, some 
proof that the divine image and superscription 
is not utterly effaced; and it should surely 
stimulate us to see that we, in our supposed 
superiority, are not shamed and condemned 
by the noble conduct of those whom we have 
been accustomed, perhaps, to despise. 





It is a wonder, and yet no wonder, that 
those feats of heroism which have become 
such common occurrences on our rock-bound 
coasts should be achieved. A wonder, in. 
deed, it may be to those who have seen the 
sea in its fury, that hearts should be found 
stout enough to try conclusions with it ; but 
no wonder that, such hearts being found, and 
the battle with the waves once begun, they 
should be ready to fight to the death under 
the inspiration of the sights they behold and 
the appeals that are made to them. 

What, for instance, could be expected under 
such circumstances as occurred one New 
Year’s morning on our north-east coast some 
years ago? A tremendous storm was raging 
in the midst of which a brig was observed to 
have struck on a ridge of sunken rocks 
nearly a mile from the shore. She was 
deeply laden, had been already terribly 
shattered, and must inevitably soon go to 
pieces. Away rushed willing messengers to 
the nearest life-boat station at Cullercoats, 
and soon six horses came galloping down to 
the beach with the life-boat on her carriage. 
There stood the crew eager for the awful 
conflict. Not a man of them faltered. They 
were in their places in an instant. Through 
the blinding surf they could see that the brig 
was broadside on to the sea, the crew were 
in the rigging appealing for help, and every 
moment seemed an age to their rescuers. 
Scarcely for their own lives would they have 
pulled with the energy with which they 
struggled to reach the sinking ship. Pre- 
sently they got alongside and grappled the 
vessel. There was a rush of the imperilled 
crew from the rigging to the boat. Three of 
them were instantly swept off into the boiling 
sea. Two of these were fortunately at once 
picked up, and the third had all but gone down 
into the depth when one of the life-boat men 
managed to seize him by his hair, and he too 
was dragged from the very grasp of death. Two 
others were rescued, and now the life-boat 
men thought their work was done, and that 
they had only to cast off and make for the 
shore. . But—on the screaming winds is borne 
to them the cry of a child. They look about, 
and at length see from whence it comes. 
There in the lee shrouds is the poor little 
cabin-boy. Somehow in the desperate con- 
fusion and terror of the moment he has been 
forgotten. And what a piteous appeal is the 
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mere sight of him, clinging there to the ropes 
in his helpless terror and despair! He has 
been hurt in the wild riot of the storm, and 
his face is covered with blood. Every face 
in the life-boat becomes pale at the sight, and 
tears come into eyes little accustomed to shed 
them. Is he to beabandoned? It may be 
that for one moment the question is weighed. 
But it is not for more. They are English 
sailors, and they will have a fight for it before 
they leave a helpless child to perish. They 
clench their teeth, and though the risk is 
desperate, they strain every muscle, and dash 
their boat back again towards the ship to 
save him. But the waves have the mastery 
and beat her back. Again they bend to the 
noble effort, with no better success. Again, 
and yet again; but each time only to be 
swept away. Nay, they must not be baffled. 
He is so young, the poor little lad, and it is so 
piteous to hear his cry, and to see his blood- 
stained, despairing face. They will yet try 
once again. ‘‘ Now lads! oncemore!” And 
again pity gives them the strength of giants, 
and the oars bend and the boat rises upon 
the wave. But the sea laughs at them in its 
cruel power, and the wind mocks by its wild 
roaring the feeble cry of the child. And see! 
the ship is beginning to part, presently the 
mast will fall, and if it does the life-boat and 
her crew must all be plunged into the gulf. 
The brave fellows are defeated at last. There 
is no help for it—“ Cut the rope!” Itisa 
hard order to give, and a harder to obey; 
but it is done, and just as the boat is swept 
away under the vessel’s stern the main-mast 
comes crashing down upon the spot where 
the life-boat had been floating a moment be- 
fore, and the vessel goes to pieces. “ The 
boy,” says the chronicler, “his face covered 
with blood, falls into the sea. Clenched in 
agony, or clasped in prayer, his little hands 
were seen once—twice—lifted above the 
waves ; the life-boat again rushed towards 
him, but the tempest swept away his boyish 
cry before the roar and tumult of the winds ; 
he did not rise again.” 

In the midst of scenes like this is it any 
wonder that men become scornful of danger 
and for the time superior to fatigue? And 
there is nothing exceptional or rare about 
sucha sight. Let any one look at the wreck- 
chart, published by the National Life-Boat 
Association, from whose records the circum- 
stances above described have been gathered, 
and look at the black spots which are crowded 
upon the coast-line all round the island. 
These represent the wrecks for the year. A 


glance at them and a recollection of the fact 
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that by the boats of this excellent institution 
nine hundred and fifty-five lives were saved 
in 1883 will give some idea of the frequency 
with which the life-boat is called upon to put 
out on its mission of salvation, and scarcely 
ever does this occur but scenes as touching 
and as rousing as the one just described are 
met with, What an effect would be pro- 
duced if a hundredth part of all that is in- 
volved in these simple statements could be 
realised with any vividness by the people of 
this country! An outburst of pious horror 
and indignation, a wail of self-accusation and 
penitence has recently broken over the land 
because the veil has been lifted from the 
Inferno of the slums. The people of England 
are beginning to wonder that such things 
could have existed so long in the midst of 
their civilisation, unobserved, uncared for and 
unremedied. It is a wonder almost as great 
that so little has been done in comparision 
with the need that exists for the preservation 
and the saving of life at sea. We were far 
on in the present century before any attempt 
worthy of the name was made in this direc- 
tion, and we are yet far from having done all 
that we ought to do. 

My present concern, however, is to show 
how this life-boat service has called forth 
some of the finest heroism of humanity that 
the world has seen, and although the crews 
are not always composed of sailors or fisher- 
men, they include a large proportion belong- 
ing to this class and the humblest of them 
are frequently the heroes of the most brilliant 
deeds. Such were the men who on the sth 
January, 1881, manned the Bradford life-boat 
at Ramsgate to go to the rescue of the 
Indian Chief, which had struck on the Long 
Sands at the mouth of the Thames. The 
sufferings of the night on board the wreck 
were such that one of the survivors wondered 
that the mere sight of them had not driven 
him raving mad. Sheets and halliards were 
let go, but no man durst venture aloft. Every 
moment threatened to bring the spars crash- 
ing about them, and the thundering and beating 
of the canvas made the masts buckle and 
jump like fishing-rods. All this while the 
wind was gradually sweeping up into a 
gale: “and oh,” said the mate, in subse- 


quently giving an account of it, “the 
cold, the bitter cold of that wind!” The 
anguish of that cold almost killed the 


craving for life. A swarm of men had 
climbed into the rigging of the mizzen-mast 
when there came a great sea crashing upon 
the hull ; amoment afterwards the main-mast 
fell, and as it did so bore down the mizzen- 
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mast. There was a horrible noise of splint- 
ering wood and some piercing cries, and then 
another great sea swept over the after-deck. 
The mizzen-mast was seen slanting over the 
bulwarks into the water and the men lashed 
to it, drowning. The survivors upon the 
fore-top had given up all hope, when in the 
cold, grey light of the wintry morning they 
saw a sight which almost made them “ crazy 
with joy and put the strength of ten men into 
every one.” It was the life-boat, heading 
direct forthem. The next moment they were 
in despair again, for there was broken water 
to cross, and the danger was so fearful that 
they said to one another, “ She’ll never face 
it; she’ll leave us when she sees that water.” 
Little did they know the stuff the men were 
made of who were in that boat, and what they 
had undergone before they came in sight, or 
no one would have doubted the determi- 
nation of the noble crew to face the danger. 
Why, they had been braving the danger and 
the suffering for six-and-twenty hours in their 
resolute endeavour to accomplish their saving 
work. Think of it! Six-and-twenty hours 
in an open boat in such a sea and in the 
depth of winter. 

When they first heard of the wreck they 
were thirty miles away, but their boat was 
launched, and with the aid of a little tug, 
the Vulcan, put out to give what help they 
could. But when the Vudan met the first 
seas she was thrown up like a ball, and 
her starboard paddle was seen revolving in 
the air high enough out for a coach to pass 
under, and when she struck the hollow, 
she “dished” a sea over her bows that left 
only the stern of her showing. ‘That was the 
kind of sea that had to be encountered. 
And the wind! They were veteran sailors 
this life-boat crew, yet they declared they 
never remembered a colder wind. In the 
expressive language of one of them “ it was 
more like a flaying machine than a natural 
gale of wind. ‘The feel of it in the face was 
like being gnawed by a dog. I only wonder 
‘it didn’t freeze the tears it fetched out of our 
eyes.” They held on, with their teeth 
clenched and the water up to their throats. 
*‘ Bitter cold work, Charlie,” said one of these 
common sailors to another, “ but it’s colder 
for the poor wretches aboard the wreck, if 
they’re alive to feel it.” The thought of them 
made the sufferings of the rescuers small, and 
never fora moment did they falter in their 
purpose. But, afterstruggling for hours they 
were unable in the darkness to find the wreck. 
**So,” says one of the narrators, “‘ we began 
to talk the matter over, and Tom Cooper 














says, ‘ We had better stop here and wait for 
daylight. ‘I’m for stopping,’ says Steye 
Goldsmith,’ and Bob Penny says, ‘We’re here 
to fetch the wreck, and fetch it we will, if we 
wait a week.’ ‘Right,’ says I;” and without 
a murmur or a second’s hesitation, the crew of 
the life-boat and that of the tug made up their 
minds to face the bitter cold and the fierce 
seas of that long winter darkness, that they 
might be on the spot to help their fellow- 
creatures when the dawn broke and showed 
them where they were. And so for twenty- 
six hours they endured sufferings scarcely less 
than those of the shipwrecked men them- 
selves. And they had their reward, for they 
saved eleven men, besides which, without 
even a thought of it, they covered themselves 
with honour. No Balaclava charge or for- 
lorn hope sortie ever better deserved the 
song of the Laureate than the rescue accom- 
plished by these simple - minded English 
sailors. 

In a terrible storm during the previous win- 
ter three vessels were wrecked on the Goed- 
win Sands. In answer to the boom of the 
distant gun the bell rang to man the life-boat, 
and the Deal crew gallantly answered to the 
summons. They succeeded in reaching one 
of the vessels, a German barque; it was ina 
fearful position, at a spot where even ona 
fine day there is a dangerous and peculiar 
boil or tumble of seas. Main and mizzen- 
masts were gone, and the crew were clinging 
to the bulwarks. The life-boat, getting into 
position, dropped anchor and veered down 
upon the devoted vessel. One cable being 
too short another was bent to it, and closer 
and closer came the life-boat. If the cable 
parted the boat would have struck the ship 
with full force, and not a man would probably 
have survived to tell the tale, and if they had 
got to leeward of the barque a rescue would 
have been impossible. But the life-boat crew 
said, “ We're bound to save them,” and they 
bent all their energies to the task. They 
were beaten and hustled by tremendous seas 
breaking into and over them. No other boat 
could have lived a moment in the cauldron of 
water seething and raging around them. One 
sea hurled the boat against the ship and stove 
in her fore air-case. Another sea prostrated 
two men under her thwarts ; at last, however, 
communication was established with the wreck, 
and the crewwere drawn on board thelife-boat 
through the raging waves by ones and twos. 
But the rescued crews were so astonished at 
the submerged condition of the life-boat and 
the awful turmoil of water around them that 
some of them actually wished to get back to 
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their perishing vessel. 
the cable !” shouted the coxswain ; and ina 
moment the boat with its freight of thirty-four 
souls was speeding like a feather before the 
wind, and the wondering, grateful Germans 
received @ warm welcome on the Deal 
beach. 

Stories like these might be told by the 
score, by the hundred every year. 
no trumpet-blast blown to proclaim them to 
the world, but those who will take the trouble 


may read such narratives until almost wearied | 
England | 


by the very monotony of heroism. 


| 
“ Up foresail and cut | 


There is | 


should be prouder of her life-boat crews than 
of many whom she loads with far greater 
honour, and it would be to our credit as a 
nation if we provided some more adequate 
recognition of the conspicuous bravery dis- 
played by those who take part in this rescue 
work. 

Individual instances of heroic deeds on 
the part of such men as I have referred to 
may awaken even a deeper interest, and move 
with a mightier enthusiasm of admiration than 
do any stories of collective bravery, but these 
must be reserved for a second paper. 

WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 


THE SECRET OF THE CLIFFS. 


. By CHARLOTTE FRENCH. 


CHAPTER XXX.—MRS. HILLYARD’S 
INVITATION. 
T was Cecilia who had started the idea of 
these little evenings at the Manor House, 
and they had up to this been extraordinarily 
successful. 


When first she and Marie met they were | 


much attracted one towards the other, and their 
mutual liking had deepened into friendship. 
But a stronger motive than even this friend- 
ship was at work in Cecilia’s mind, when she 
went to and fro between the Manor House 
and the cottage, thinking of Marie’s strange 
case, and planning her restoration to health 
and peace. In working for Marie she was 
working for Paul. She knew how his sister’s 
sad plight had distressed him; she had seen 
with what gladness‘he hailed the slightest im- 
provement in her state; and she believed 
that if, on his return from his work in Lon- 
don, he could find her really restored, able 
once more to enjoy life, capable of thinking 
with calmness about the past, and of looking 
forward with pleasure to the future, his hap- 
piness would be immeasurably increased. 
Fired with this thought, Cecilia set herself 
patiently to the study of her friend, and she 
soon made some notable discoveries. She 
found that it was good for Marie to be drawn 
out about the past, not her married life, but 
the life which preceded her marriage, when 
she was a young girl in her father’s house. 
Of these days Paul had been afraid to speak. 
But Cecilia, who knew less about Marie’s 
past than he did, had not the same anxiety 
when it was touched upon, and her natural 
way of asking questions, the interest with 





{ 





which she listened, when her friend was 





beguiled into stories about her childhood and 
first youth, and her lively comments upon 
what she heard, had a distinct, if somewhat 
strange, effect. The beautiful days of Marie’s 
‘youth, the days before sorrow had touched 


| her, which, by the misery of the later time 


and its overwhelming pressure on her brain, 
had seemed to her lost—thrust into the 


| dim, half-mythical region where we hide our 
| dreams and visions—came slowly back into 


the warm world of reality. They were memo- 
ries, not shadows; they were a part of her 
life, and in brooding over them she regained 
some of her old serenity. This was a great 
step in advance, ; 
But Cecilia’s next discovery was even more 
important. We shall remember Marie’s sin- 
gular recognition of Charles Williamson on 
the shore, how she claimed him as a friend, 
and when he failed to remember her, was 
seized with a paroxysm of wrath and anguish. 
Cecilia, who was present on that occasion, 
had- often thought of it since. Whenever 
Williamson and Marie were together she 


) watched them, and she was not slow to ob- 


serve that, although never again affected in 
quite the same way by the young musician’s 
presence, Marie felt for him an interest which 
was puzzling even to herself. Hecame soon 
to reciprocate the feeling, and the sympathy 
between them was very touching and pleasant. 
Cecilia, who saw that this friendship was 
doing Marie good, encouraged it by every 
means in her power. It was principally on 


Charlie’s account that she persuaded Marie 
to set on foot those musical evenings at the 
Manor House which presently became so 
popular, and which were never complete 
without the musical student and his violin. 
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But she arranged that they should meet in 
other and quieter ways—in her aunt’s cot- 
tage, for afternoon tea, walking home from 
church on bright Sunday mornings (for Marie 
was always to be seen now in the Manor 
House pew) or on the shore at early morning. 

It suited her, on her own account, to meet 
Williamson in these quiet ways, for, while 
she wished to retain him as a friend, it was 
her desire to let him see how impossible it 
was that he could ever be anything more to 
her. One day, seeing that he had for some 
time been most quiet and reasonable, she 
even went so far as to take him into her con- 
fidence about Marie, and then it was that the 
discovery which helped her so much was 
made. Charlie, who had lately received from 
one of his relatives an old writing-desk con- 
taining some of his father’s papers, was per- 
plexed by finding amongst them the minia- 
ture of a beautiful young girl, whose face he 
seemed to know. ‘There was no letter or 
paper in the desk to explain its presence, 
merely aline stating that all letters had been 
burned, but that it had been found impos- 
sible to destroy the likeness. Looking long 
at the miniature Charlie discovered presently 
that the features of the face were strangely 
like Marie’s, and when Cecilia spoke to him 
about their friend, he showed her the picture 
and asked her what she thought. Cecilia, 
with his permission, showed it to her aunt, 
and they both came to the same conclusion. 
The likeness which had once been the most 
treasured possession of Charlie’s father, was 
that of Marie when she was a young girl, and 
Charlie’s father was one and the same person, 
with the Percy whom she had been com- 
pelled to give up for Abraham Brown. When 
next she and Marie spoke about the past, 
Cecilia hinted cautiously at the suspicion she 
had formed; but she found, to her surprise 
and gratification, that Marie was beforehand 
with her. ‘“ I have had this idea in my mind 
for some little time,’ she said softly, “ ever 
since you made me talk about the past. You 
know I had forgotten before that I ever was 
young. But it is coming back to me now, 
coming back every day.” 

And then she would have Cecilia give her 
reasons for her belief, and she retailed hers, 
and a hundred little circumstances were found 
to confirm them, so that at last they persuaded 
themselves there could be no further doubt. 
Charlie was received at the Manor House as 
if he were Marie’s own son, and in caring for 
him she forgot the sorrows and humiliations 
of her later days, and felt reconciled with the 
pst, for whose errors she could now make 


amends. When her thoughts turned, as jp 
these happier days they would often, to the 
heavenly country, she would say softly, “ It 
will be something to speak of when we meet, 
Percy and I, and the poor woman who loved 
him so much better than 1 did. I will say, 
‘I have loved your son; I have done what] 
could for him.’ ” 

Such was the state of Marie’s mind, and 
so great was her progress towards recovery, 
when, on this February evening, Cecilia came 
to find her aunt and take her up to the 
Manor House. 

From the cottage they drove to William. 
son’s lodgings. He would join them; he 
would be only too delighted, so he said, 
standing bare-headed in his doorway; and 
Rosina ordered him to make haste and not 
to forget his yiolin, which was included in the 
invitation. When he was in the carriage the 
ladies gave him their directions. Anna Wil- 
loughby, whose sweet singing voice had not 
been heard since the night of the storm, must 
be persuaded to sing, if only in a duet, while 
Ada Renshawe (she always came with a large 
roll of music) must be politely discouraged, 
Mrs. Hillyard wished young Mr. Greatorex 
to try his hand. Cecilia said this, and Rosina 
gave a little start in the darkness which 
neither of her companions noticed. He was 
a peculiar man, a little self-absorbed. Cecilia 
did not think he was musical, but they would 
see. Ifit should turn out that he could do 
anything well, he would be a great acquisi- 
tion to the neighbourhood, for he was often 
at Roseleigh now. Charlie wondered, for no 
particular reason but that most urgent one, a 
necessity to say something, what could 
make a fellow like Greatorex haunt such an 
insignificant little place? and Cecilia answered, 
with a merry laugh which delighted. poor 
trembling Rosina, that she believed Mrs. 
Hillyard wished to establish him in life. 
*‘ She thinks so promising a young man ought 
to have some stake in the country,” she said; 
“he would be more solid, perhaps he would 
be more patriotic. But I never understand 
your English reasons for things.” 

“I don’t know about solidity and patriot 
ism,” said Williamson, who, believing that 
poor Alice had betrayed his confidence and 
deserted him when he wanted her help the 
most, was extraordinarily bitter against her 
and her friends; “all I know is that 
Greatorex is a conceited ass. I beg your 
pardon if that is too strong language, Miss 





Westacott, but really I can’t help it. And 
| the fellow is so inquisitive too. It’s my be 
| lief he is studying us for his own purposes.” 
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“ Charlie! Charlie! how can you say such 
dreadful things ?” cried Rosina, who began 
to wish that she had been firm in her original 
intention, and remained at home. What if 
young Greatorex should attempt to study 
her? and silence sometimes tells more than 


words—oh ! if by anything she said or did, ! 
her friend’s secrets and her own should be 


betrayed, how terrible it would be! She had 
no more comfort during that drive. 


But, uneasy as she was, the poor lady | 


would have been more uneasy still had she 
known how impatiently one or two amongst 
the little party at the Manor House were ex- 
ecting her. 

Mrs. Hillyard had arrived shortly before 
Cecilia started for the cottage, and Arnold 


Greatorex, who was paying one of his many | 


brief visits to the Castle, had accompanied 
her. He was a quiet, self-contained man. 
Alice, indeed, who was very much disap- 
pointed in him, had described him several 


times as a man with plenty of intellect and | 


remembered this evening well. It was ins 
tended to be so pleasant. A little impromptu 
gathering of friends, come together without 
pomp, without trouble, without even prepara- 
tion, everything done on the spur of the 
moment. Could anything be more delight- 
ful? But this little party of friends, when 
they found themselves together, made an 
uncomfortable discovery. A strange and 
unexpected guest had come in. Though 
neither seen nor heard, there was scarcely one 
amongst them who did not feel its presence, 
who did not know, that for some mysterious 
reason, they were not so light of heart, nor so 
free of tongue, as they had generally been on 
these occasions. 

It was the spirit of constraint, and it 
showed itself first in Rosina’s face. She 
who was generally so bright, the life of every 
company, appeared pale and frightened. She 
entered into conversation with no one, and 
replied in monosyllables to any questions 
that were addressed to her. It spread to 


no heart. ‘ One can never excite him about | Mrs. Hillyard, who, being intent on the study 


anything,” she would say. But upon this 


of Rosina and her guest, had not sufficient 


occasion he showed the most extraordinary | 
animation. When Marie proposed that | 
Cecilia should go down to the shore in the 


freedom of thought for her usual rapid and 
lively monologues. It touched Williamson ; 
but he, since the moment when he had, as 


carriage for her aunt, and when he heard, | he believed, foolishly betrayed his secret to 
upon inquiry, that Rosina Westacott was her | Mrs. Hillyard, was never quite comfortable 


aunt, he brightened up, in a way that asto-|in her presence. Anna, the most sensitive 
nished Mrs. Hillyard, who had never seen him | of beings, felt the something that was amiss, 
manifest such interest in any one before. | and drew back like a timid, wild creature 
“TI hope Miss Westacott will be persuaded to | into shelter. Marie never initiated either con- 
come,” he said. “I wish to meet her par- | versation or anything else ; she left all that to 
ticularly.” But when he was pressed to give | Cecilia. And the American girl, feeling, to 
a reason for his anxiety, he merely said that | her heart’s core, the chill that had fallen upon 
he had heard of her, and this not seeming to | her friends, could not be so gay and natural 


satisfy Mrs. Hillyard, he murmured some- | 


thing indefinite about his belief that Miss 
Westacott was a connection of one of his 
friends. Finally he worked up the little lady 
to such a pitch of curiosity and mystery that 
she hoped, almost as ardently as he did, 
that Cecilia would be successful in capturing 
her aunt. “I do love these coincidences,” 
she said ; ‘‘ people we think we know nothing 
about turning out to be the people we have 
known all our lives. It makes one’feel like 
a person in a story. I hope if you and 
Rosina find out anything wonderful about 
one another that you will tell me.” 

Arnold Greatorex, however, would make 
no promise. He smiled and looked mys- 
terlous, and Alice, saying that he had chosen 
his vocation well: he was cut out fora diplo- 
matist, turned her attention to Marie and the 
child. 

There were several who, in later days, 





as usual, 

There was one, happily, in the little com- 
pany whom the general silence did not 
affect, for a sentiment which, though gene- 
rally despised, has its moments of usefulness, 
kept her active. To Ada Renshawe it seemed 
fitting that every one should be silent to 
listen to what she had to say, and her stores 
of information were inexhaustible. Through 
the dinner, which followed shortly upon 
Cecilia’s return, she talked incessantly. Ro- 
sina, who had been given, by some cruelly- 
kind person, a seat near Arnold Greatorex, 
sheltered herself gladly under Ada’s volu- 
minous sentences. ‘ Oh, please—one mo- 
ment! I want so much to hear what Ada 
is saying,” she would cry, whenever her com- 
panion, who was waiting impatiently for an 
opportunity, tried to put ina word. Kind, 
good Ada! Rosina could have kissed her. 
She did not.relapse into silence as so many 
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do, when they are conscious of having been 
unusually brilliant. She went right on, 
without break or pause. One thing sug- 
gested another, and every little story had 
lesser stories dancing round it, and the 
lesser stories had themselves to be ex- 
plained, and this, which went on through- 
out the dinner, might very weli have gone 
on for ever. 

Miss Westacott, when dinner was over, 
breathed more freely. At the table she was 
chained ; in the drawing-room she was free. 
She made good use cf her liberty, and to 
Mrs. Hillyard, who was looking on with no 
little perplexity, it seemed as if she and 
Arnold Greatorex were playing a game of 
hide-and-seek one with the other. The little 
lady gave up looking at them at last. “They 
make me feel giddy,” she said to Cecilia, 
who was at the moment sitting near her 
(Rosina had just taken refuge near Marie, 
and Ada Renshawe had engaged young 
Greatorex in conversation). 

“Who makes you feel giddy?” asked 
Cecilia, 

“Who? Why, your aunt, of course, and 
Arnold Greatorex. He was so anxious to 
meet her, and now she will not allow him 
even to speak to her. I believe she is afraid 
of him, for some reason.” 

“ Afraid of him!” echoed Cecilia with a 
laugh, which was a little forced, for she, too, 
had made her observations. ' “ How can 
that be? You are as imaginative as usual, 
Alice.” 

“ My dear girl, I am not at all imagina- 
tive. Watch them yourself—or rather, don’t 
watch them. They are tiresome. I shall have 
to take Arnold away, if he continues to be 
sO troublesome. Look at Anna; she is a 
much prettier picture” (Anna was sitting 
near the table, turning over a book of en- 
gravings, and Williamson, who stood near 
her, was trying to persuade her to sing). 
“Oh, how blind people are!” cried Alice, 
tapping the ground impatiently with her foot. 
“ All my men are disappointing me.” 

** But Charlie will not. He will see soon 
what is for his true happiness. Oh!” said 
Cecilia with glistening eyes, “I am certain 
everything will come right in the end.” 

“In the end! But why does the foolish 
fellow wait? He is keeping that sweet girl 
upon the rack. The end! why it might 
have been weeks upon weeks ago. Oh! I 
have no patience with people!” cried the 
little lady fiercely. ‘‘ They do it on purpose, 
I believe. They like to be miserable. It 
gives them dignity in their own eyes. But 


ier 
will never do anything 








give men up, J 
to help any one 


from this day forth I 


again.” 

“I wonder how long you will keep that 
resolution ?” said Cecilia with a smile, 

“Oh! you must not think I include you,” 
answered Alice. ‘I mean to see you happy 
before I have done with you.” 

“Thank you ; that is very kind.” 

* You need not laugh, Cecilia. I mean what 
I say, and to prove it I shall tell you a little 
secret. I have made the acquaintance of 
your parents.” 

“ Alice! you must be dreaming.” 

*‘T have not seen them, but I have en- 
tered into correspondence with them. Don’t 
be vexed, Cecilia. It was not altogether on 
your account, for Mr. Hillyard has some 
connections out there, and he was quite 
glad to hear of them through your parents, 
who have been exceedingly kind, and, the 
correspondence being started, I spoke about 
you naturally enough. I know now what 
your parents’ views are for you.” 

“1 think it very unlikely,” said Cecilia, a 
little frigidly, ‘that I shall ever agree with 
my parents’ views. But it is useless for you 
and me to talk about it. I am very happy 
here, and I shall remain here until Aunt 
Westacott is tired of me.” 

“ That would be for ever,” said Alice with 
a little laugh. ‘Our dear Rosina adores 
you, which is perfectly natural. But if I 
wanted to take you to London with me 
presently, and if your parents particularly 
wished you to accept my invitation, you 
would not, surely, say no.” 

The little lady, whom Cecilia’s indifference 
had piqued, was surprised to see the colour 
flame suddenly to her face. London! To 
go on avisit to London! Soon—at once, 
perhaps. London, where Paul Merton was 
working, where she might hear of him—even, 
it might be, see him! There was such a 
wonder in this thought, that she could not, 
for a few moments, answer the simple ques- 
tion addressed to her. But her silence was 
eloquent. 

Alice nodded her pretty little head and 
smiled triumphantly. “You would not say 
‘No,’” she said. “I am so glad. Then 
I will make my arrangements at once.” 

But here their conversation was_inter- 
rupted. Anna had been persuaded to sing, 
to Ada Renshawe’s accompaniment, and in 
a few moments the clear notes of her fresh 
young voice were ringing through the room, 
silencing all meaner sounds. 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—ARNOLD GREATOREX’S 
SCHEME. 

CeciuiA did not say “No,” when Mrs. 
Hillyard repeated her invitation, and Rosina, 
when she was consulted, expressed the great 
satisfaction at the proposal. “Oh! no 


actly what she felt. ‘‘ My dear child, do you | 


really think I expected to keep you ‘alw ays? | 
do | SI 


Yes, and I will see Marie often. But I 
not think we need be alarmed about her now. 
Charlie and Anna and her other friends will 
look after her. Still I will have an eye to 
everything.” 

“And I do not mean to be long away,’ 
said Cecilia. 

“Ah! well! that will depend upon cir- 
cumstances. You must not hurry upon my 
account,” said the little old maid eagerly. “I 
am never lonely.” 

“Perhaps I have been a trouble to you 
all along,” said Cecilia. 

“A trouble! you!” cried Rosina, and 
then, being, as we know, soft of heart, she 
completely broke down. But, after a brief 
pause, she found voice to say a few words, 
which so touched Cecilia, that she could not 
help crying a little too. The fact was that 
the young girl’s companionship, and her keen 
enjoyment of everything, and her sympathy 
and affection had been sweeter to the solitary 
little old maid than anything that had come | 
to her for years upon years. 

“If you went away now,” said Rosina, 
when they were both calmer,“ and if we never 
met again in this world, I should still thank 
God every day and every night for our happy 
few months together. They are a part of my | 
life, and nothing can take them away from me.” 

“T may say the same of what I have learned | 
at Roseleigh,” answered Cecilia ; ‘‘ your les- | 
sons and Mr. Willoughby’ S have made a| 
difference in my whole life.” 

“ My lessons! my dear child!” 

“You gave them unconsciously; but | 
those, I think, are much the best sort of 
lessons.” 

And then they turned from these deeper | 
subjects to talk about what Cecilia would | 
see.in London, and what she would do. 


, 





| 


The girl was glad, after the first shock of | 
surprise—glad, for other reasons besides the 
blessed hope, at which we have hinted, that 
she was going. to London, for she wished to 
gain experience. Still ambitious, still dream- | 
ing of distinction in the world of letters, the 
lessons she had been learning at Roseleigh | 
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shall not be lonely,” she protested, in answer | 
to Cecilia’s entreaty that she would say ex- | 


| enough, is still open to you. 
| “ , vs 
| turned out, however, perhaps it is best. 
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| had given a new direction to her aims, and 
she now believed that her life could not be 
| more nobly spent than in teaching to others 
| those lessons that had so helped herself. A 
| thought which filled her whole being with 
i to her on one of these days. 
She and Paul Merton were both working. 
His part was practical. By his wealth, his 
intellect, and his pewer of organizing labour 
so as to make it win its fair reward, he was 
actually reducing the sum of human misery. 
1e had no power, no money, only her mind, 
her heart, her will, her reason ; but these she 
would give—how gladly! and if but one or 
two of the world’s great army of sorrowful 
ones should hear her voice and be comforted, 
then she might feel that though law and cus- 
tom kept them apart, she and Paul were 
working together. 

It was late in February when Mrs. Hill- 
yard gave her invitation ; there came, about 
the same time, a letter from Cecilia’s father, 
enclosing a cheque for expenses, and urging 
her strongly to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thrown in her way. ‘I confess,” wrote 
Mr. Avery, “that I am surprised and a little 
disappointed to find you so ready to settle 
down in a quiet place like Roseleigh. I 


| thought you would have tired of it long ago, 


and would have been glad to come home, 
and enter upon the position, which, curiously 
As things have 
You 
will now go to London, under excellent aus- 


| pices, see a little good society, and possibly 


do better than we can do for you.” 

Cecilia smiled when she read this letter. 
“ If father only knew to what I have-devoted 
myself,” she said. But there was no need to 
say anything about that. She merely wrote 
| thanking her father for his letter and the 
money, and saying that she had accepted 


| Mrs. Hillyard’s invitation. 


It was arranged that they should make the 
move in about three weeks’ time. “It is a 
little early I know,” said Alice, “but I am 
getting tired of the country. I think, too, it 
affects people’s brains. Every one I meet is 
either disappointing or mysterious.” 

This she said to Cecilia, in the course of 
one of their afternoon drives, and the American 
girl caused herself to be ranked by her com- 
panion amongst the class of the mysterious 
by immediately changing the conversation. 
The fact was that Cecilia was becoming a 
little puzzled. The secret, whose existence 
she had suspected upon her first introduction 
to the little circle of her aunt’s acquaintances, 
had grown deep and large, and there were 








| 
| 
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others, besides herself—of this she was con- 
vinced—who suspected that something ex- 
traordinary was on foot. Cecilia was in a 
position to see more than others. She did 
not wish to be curious; but she had eyes 
and ears, and she could not, had she desired 
it, keep them closed. Her aunt’s frequent 
absences after dark; her flurried, frightened 
manner, when any one spoke to her on cer- 
tain subjects ; whispered colloquies with old 
Robert Gill, the boatman, in the passage 
that led to the little parlour of the cottage ; 
these, and other things, such as her rooted 
objection to seeing or speaking to Armmold 
Greatorex, were known to Cecilia, and had 
perplexed her not a little. But the very fact 
that she knew more than others, and that 
those others wished to find out what she 
knew, made her very careful how she spoke ; 
and thus it came about that she, whom every 
one in the neighbourhood was longing to 
interview, heard less than any one else of 
the miserable gossip that was in circulation. 

It was at Mrs. Hillyard’s that it took its 
rise, though neither she nor her husband was 
responsible for it. The person most to blame 
in the matter was Armold Greatorex. 

That clever young diplomatist had not 
spent days upon days in this quiet sea-side 
village for nothing. Then, and for some 
time before he received Mrs. Hillyard’s invi- 
tation, he had been working hard to unravel 
a mystery which baffled him. 

Young Greatorex was supposed to be a sel- 
fish man. In politics he took the side most 
likely, in the future, to be in the ascendant. 
His favourite occupations, his favourite friends, 
his favourite theories, were all of a profitable 
kind. He had a single eye to his own ad- 
vantage, which hitherto he had followed as 
the chief object of his life. But where is the 
consistent person, who has never at any 
point broken down? If such there be our 
unhappy rising man was not amongst their 
number, and one day, through an unguarded 
avenue, the enemy entered and took posses- 
sion of his being. For a brief season it ruled 
him—passion that blinded his eyes and weak- 
ened his purpose, and made his heart like 
wax in the midst of his body. He made 
mistakes ; he cultivated the wrong people ; 
he advocated measures that his generation 
would never see carried ; he was even guilty, 
now and then of giving way to enthusiasm in 
a losing cause. So far as his chances of ad- 
vancement went, he was in imminent danger 
of being ruined. But the brief, sweet season 
of madness passed by. His passion, fanned 
by that blissful uncertainty, which is always 





on the point of blossoming with hope, met 
with disappointment, and smiling at himself 
for his own fatuous folly, he tried to return 
to his former method of living. Fora time 
he was successful. There had been nothing 
unnatural in his disappointment, for such 
things happen every day. He might ques- 
tion the taste of the young lady who preferred 
his brother, the plain man of business, before 
himself, the rising politician, but he would 
not combat it; she had chosen, and she 
might abide by her choice. It was the 
mystery that followed, the unaccountable 
disappearance, first of the lady he had loved, 
and then of his brother to whom she had 
plighted herself, that once more disturbed his 
life’s aims. From the moment when it 
became clear to him that his brother had 
vanished, Arnold Greatorex, who suspected 
foul play, determined to leave no stone un- 
turned to find him. 

It was a small circumstance which first 
drew his attention to Roseleigh as a place 
where some clue to the mystery might be 
found; but, in the vagueness of his know- 
ledge, every hint was useful, and, starting 
from that point, he worked on, with more or 
less success, during his repeated visits to the 
castle. He cultivated the acquaintance of 
the most talkative amongst the neighbours. 
The Renshawes thought him a most charm- 
ing man, and the doctor and his wife were 
loud in his praises ; he sat at the table of the 
fisher-folk ; he had casual talks with sailors 
on leave, who were old residents in Rose- 
leigh, and, piecing this and that together, he 
had arrived at a certain conclusion, which he 
now became anxious to establish. One 
impediment stood in the way of his complete 
success, and this was the superstitious cha- 
racter of the sea-folk ; there were some ques- 
tions which they would not answer ; there 
were some expeditions which they would not 
undertake. But they became loquacious, 
under the influence of a drop more than 
usual, and one of them—he was cousin to 
Robert Gill, the boatman—made some re- 
marks which set the searcher on a new 
track. He should see the lady at the house 
without stairs ; he was told she knew a thing 
or two about the cliffs, she and old Robert 
and the parson together. He, Joe Somers, 
had had his thoughts time out of mind ; but 
it wasn’t for him, and such as him, to talk 
about them that was their betters. Let the 
gentleman go to Miss West’cott and _p’raps 
she’d take him where her and old Robert 
went of nights. 

This it was which made young Greatorex 
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so anxious to see Miss Westacott and ques- 
tion her. She might not choose, of course, | 
to be very free in her answers; still, her 
method of answering would of itself be some 
guide to him. But herein, for once, had the 
clever young man made a faulty calculation. 
That the good little old maid, whose gentle- 
ness and amiability were in everybody’s 
mouth, would not only not answer him, but 
would even avoid being spoken to at all, 
was more than he could have imagined. Yet 
so it was. Rosina proved a perfect will-of- 
the-wisp. She was here, there, everywhere, 
but he could not catch her. If he saw her at 
a little distance in the village, and hurried to 
meet her, she disappeared into some cottage 
or yard. If he saw her at the window of a 
house, he found, when he went in, that she 
had gone. Never but that once, when she 
defended herself so valorously, had he come 
across her at any dinner or afternoon tea- 
party. Her own “at homes” were given up 
for the moment, so that he could not go to 
the cottage with the crowd. And once, 
when he went to the cottage and knocked 
at the door, Cecilia, who had observed her 
aunt’s agitation, came out of her own accord, 
and said that Miss Westacott was not well 
enough to see any one. 

It was on this last occasion that, baffled 
on all sides, Arnold Greatorex determined to 
use his last weapon. He would force the 
hand of those who were obstructing him, and 
compel them, for their own sakes, to deliver 
up their secrets. 

Hitherto he had tried to make others talk. 
Now he talked himself. He threw out mys- 
terious hints, of which Miss Westacott, and 
sometimes Mr. Willoughby, were the objects. 
Did any one know, he would ask one and 
another, what was the secret between them ? 
Until he mentioned it, no one, with the ex- 
ception of Cecilia, had suspected that there 
was any secret. But now people began to 
reflect and remember, and some curious 
facts came to light. He then became in- 
quisitive about the old maid’s family and an- 
tecedents. She had American relations— 
every one knew that; but relations in 
America were no guarantee of respectability. 
Who knew anything about her people in 
England, or of what her life had been before 
she came to Roseleigh ? 

All at once, it struck Rosina’s friends 
that they really did know exceedingly little 
about her, and that it was scarcely fitting 
that a lady, who moved in the best county 
society, should have relatives in America, and 





no soul in England belonging to her. 





Minds being thus prepared, it was easy 
to hint that the good little old maid, who 
by her amiability sought to propitiate the 
world, had relatives—associates very likely 
—of whom she had good cause to be 
ashamed. Had any one heard of her noc- 
turnal voyages, her visits at dead of night 
to the secret cavern under the cliff? Did 
any one know who was harboured there? 
A dangerous criminal—perhaps an assassin 
—a band of forgers! Such things had 
been, the man of the world assured his 
country friends ; and some were too horror- 
struck, others were too fearful of seeming in- 
experienced, to attempt to ‘argue with him, 
So that at last, as often happens, the “ might 
be” changed into the “was.” People who 
had been Rosina’s good friends asked other 
people if they had heard the strange rumours; 
and those other people—most of them had 
heard something—were glad to hear more; 
and the “more” spread, and gathered to it- 
self detail upon detail, each of which details 
fitted as miraculously into the other as if the 
whole sad story of evil and wrong had been 
worked up beforehand by some subtle brain. 
But when the elaborate plot was complete— 
when every one, save the two or three who 
were intimately concerned, knew it from end 
to end, nothing was done. The righteous 
shrugged their shoulders, and said they must 
leave Miss Westacott to her own conscience ; 
the cynical were not surprised: these univer- 
sally amiable people were never, they de- 
clared, to be depended upon; the timid 
trembled, and hoped no one belonging to 
them would go out after dark; and the 
jealous said that this was what came of 
favouritism in a parish: they hoped Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s eyes would be opened now. And 
yet, strange to say, no one tried to open his 
eyes, nor did any one amongst Rosina’s 
neighbours go to her quietly and say, “ Such 
and such things are being reported about 
you. Can you refute them?” The story 
went its round, and the Rector, who could 
and would have cleared her, never knew what 
was going on. 

For both of them kept very quiet in those 
days. Mr. Willoughby, it was said, was 
deeply engrossed in a new literary enter- 
prise. He paid few visits except to the 
sick and poor. Rosina had dropped her 
“at home,” and had given up calling upon 
her neighbours, and scarcely ever went out 
to dinner or evening party. She was only 
seen in church, which, as some of her neigh- 
bours said, was one of the last places where 
she ought to have been seen 
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If Cecilia had known of what was going | 


on, it is probable that no amount of persua- 


sion would have induced her to leave her | 


aunt; but, as we have seen, she knew no- 
thing. Rosina’s isolation appeared to be of 
her own choice; indeed, great as was the 


love which united them, the young girl, before | 
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she left Roseleigh with Mrs. Hillyard, had | 


come to the conclusion that her aunt would, 
for a time, prefer to be alone. 
CHAPTER XXXII.—CECILIA’S FIRST DAYS 
IN LONDON. 


Tue Hillyards’ town-house was in one of 








Hh, 


been tired of these long and aimless drives, 
But nothing slaked the American girl’s curio- 
sity ; nothing was too trivial for her interest, 
She sata little forward in the carriage, looking 
to the right hand and to the left. Sometimes 
she complained that they were going too fast, 
“TI cannot take it all in,” she would cry ; 
“London is too great, too awful. How can 
you bear it?” 

Upon one of these occasions Alice answered 


| with a shrug of her shoulders, ‘‘ We bear it 


the West-End squares, and they had a large | 


and fashionable circle of acquaintances. Mr. 
Avery had been right when he said that his 
daughter could not visit London under better 
auspices. Alice was popular in society, and 
her husband, though not brilliant, was useful. 
He was always ready to preside at a dinner, 
or to head a subscription, or to lend his 
large reception-rooms for charity-concerts, or 
fashionable lectures, or amateur dramatic en- 
tertainments. Every one must, after some 
fashion, pay his footing in society. Mr. 
Hillyard paid his by being at the beck and 
call of the artistic, the literary, and the 
showily-benevolent elements of the great 
Vanity Fair; and his pompous little figure, 
his large house, and his good-nature were, 
when Cecilia paid her first visit to London, 
well known to everybody. 

The American girl had plenty to see and 
plenty to think of during the first few days of 
her visit, It was not quite the season, and 
Alice was not so deeply engrossed in the 
great work of life—giving entertainments and 
receiving them, dining, dancing, concert- 
going, and picture-seeing—as she would be 
later; and she gratified her young friend’s 
singular tastes by taking her to all sorts of 
out-of-the-way places. ‘They drove through 
old London as well as new; they visited 
ancient churches in the heart of the city, of 
which Alice had never heard, but whose his- 
tory was well known to Cecilia; they made a 


| 
| 


| 


| 


sensation by driving through disused, wicked- | 


looking streets, where such an equipage as 
Mr. Hillyard’s had never been seen before; 
they crossed bridges, on which Cecilia would 
fain have lingered to see the wonderful life of | 
the river, and they penetrated into the busi- | 
ness quarter of the town, where crowds of | 
black-coated and eager-eyed men were rush- | 
ing to and fro, as if life was too short for | 
their need. 

But that Cecilia herself was such an in-| 


teresting study, Mrs, Hillyard would have} But she and Cecilia were extremely unlike in 


bynot thinking about it. Whyshould we think, 
and, if we did think, what could we do?” 

“ But if everybody thought—if everybody 
did—something ?” said Cecilia. 

“My dear,” answered Alice lightly, “you 
are becoming too thoughtful. I shall have 
to confine our expeditions to the West End, 
or 





” and she looked at her scrutinisingly, 
“¢ Or—what ?” asked Cecilia, with a laugh, 
“Don’t laugh, Cecilia. ‘This is serious. 

You know I have your interests at heart. I 
was thinking that we know so many benevo- 
lent men. I have always thought them tire- 
some ; they have so many cranks, and each 
one thinks the other’s crank absurd; but 
they all want to regenerate the world, begin- 
ning with London. Now if you, with your 
enthusiasm, could meet one of these men, 
and influence him % 

“We might succeed, you think, in re- 
generating the world. Thank you for your 
good opinion, Alice; but I am afraid I 
could never be so ambitious.” 

“Well! we shall see,” said the little lady, 
and she was very quiet during the rest of 
that drive. 

As it happened a particularly benevolent 
person was dining with them that evening. 
He was unmarried, because he had never 
found time or liberty of mind for those use- 
less preliminaries by which ladies and their 
families think the serious idea of matrimony 
ought to be approached: some of them, but 
that he did not know, would have taken him 
without those preliminaries ; for he was rich 
and of good position, and though considera- 
bly past his first youth, was still a good-look- 
ing man. He was besides a baronet, and he 
had a park and a mansion in one of the mid- 
land counties. 

It was about this gentleman, Sir Joseph 
Champion, that Alice was thinking during 
the remainder of that drive. He was one ol 
the men to whom she had alluded—the men 
with cranks; he was always trying to enlist 





| her husband’s sympathies in some new cause, 


and she had always thought him tiresome. 
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their ideas, so the little lady reflected, and it | times, with considerable knowledge, of the 


was more than probable that what offended 


| various agencies for social improvement at 


her in the prosy Sir Joseph might awaken | work in London, she listened eagerly, think- 


the American girl’s sympathy. 


ing that surely he would knowof those schemes 


“ Make yourself pretty to-night,” she} which interested her, of that wonderful man 


whispered to Cecilia, when the last of their 
afternoon visitors had gone, and they were | 
going to prepare for dinner. “We have) 
what Mr. Hillyard calls a select little party | 
and I want you to look your best.” 

“T will try,” answered Cecilia with a smile. 

She had been feeling a little sad and tired 
all day, and she lingered over her dressing, 
and the half-hour’s rest which she always 
allowed herself in her room. London was 
wonderful, wonderful! It had not disap- 
pointed her. It had surprised her; it had 
filled her with awe. She was gaining her 
wish : she was seeing it, feeling it; what she 
had seen would inspire her to fresh efforts. 
And yet, why did her heart ache so? Why 
did her eyes fill with tears? What was the 
meaning of this sense of disappointment that 
haunted her day and night? Up to this she 
had not dared to face the question. Any 
one would feel so sudden a change. From 
the little house that looked out on the sea, 
and the companionship of gentle Rosina and 
her village friends, to the bustle and tumult 
of a great city; from her walks at sunrise 
under the cliffs, and her hours spent in read- 
ing and dreaming and writing, to a life, every 
moment of which was occupied by some new 
sight, or sound, or feeling: could any change 
be greater? But it was not this which had 
caused her despondency. ‘The change from 
San Francisco to Roseleigh had been as great, 
if not greater, yet by it she had been stimu- 
lated and not depressed. What was it then ? 

Alas! poor girl! She knew well enough. 
London had disappointed her, though she 
would not have acknowledged it even to her- 
self. It was an absurd expectation she had 
formed when she agreed to pay Alice a visit ; 
so absurd that she never mentioned it to 
any one, and did not even allow her own 
mind to dwell upon it. London was so vast, 
that a single worker there, however large his 
sphere, would be like a drop in an ocean. It 
was extremely unlikely that she would hear 
in London of that particular worker, in whose 
career she was interested. This Cecilia had 
said to herself so many times that it ought 
to have produced conviction. But, strange 
to say, it did not. During those long drives 
through the miserable quarters of London, 
Cecilia was often possessed with a vague hope 


that she might see the figure she knew so well. | 
When Mr. Hillyard talked, as he would some- | 


| and looked: up at 





who was giving his life and his wealth to the 
service of humanity. But Mr. Hillyard knew 
little of Paul Merton’s work, and did not 
think it worth discussing. Many of his friends 
were hostile to it, and he was a man of too 
much tact to force an unwelcome subject 
upon his visitors. Cecilia heard nothing, and 
this was the secret of her disappointment. 

That night she tried to shake it off by the 
old methods which some of us know so well. 

t was not to be. She must reconcile her- 
self to the inevitable. Every one had some- 
thing to bear. She was vexed with herself 
for the sore spot in her heart, and thought 
that by giving her sickness a drastic treat- 
ment, she might frighten it away. Her mood 
was, in fact, a little defiant that evening, and 
when, dressed prettily, as Alice had entreated, 
she went down to meet the select party in 
the drawing-room, no one could have thought 
that she had been occupying her leisure with 
love-sick dreams. 

The select party consisted of about five 
people besides Mr. and Mrs. Hillyard and 
their guest, and these had all arrived before 
Cecilia came down. Sir Joseph Champion, 
the lion of the evening, had taken up his 
stand upon the hearthrug. He was a true 
lion; robust, stately, with massive head, well 
thrown back, large voice, and clear steady 
eye. Large as the room was, his leonine 
presence filled it. The other guests were 
Camilla, Sir Joseph’s niece, a timid young 
lady, who sat on the sofa near Mrs. Hillyard 
her uncle admiringly ; 
Captain Hargrave, the famous traveller, and 


| his wife and brother. 


“‘ Cecilia, my dear, let me introduce you,” 
said Mrs. Hillyard, when her young guest came 
in. * Sir Joseph Champion, Miss Avery; Mrs, 
Hargrave, Captain Hargrave, Mr. Frederic 
Hargrave. Sit down here, Cecilia. Ah! I for- 
got Miss Camilla Champion. You two ought 
to be friends. You are about the same age.” 

At this point the lively little lady caught 
Sir Joseph’s eye. He had been talking ; 
he was beginning to be eloquent; he was 
arrested in mid-career. She gave a little 
nod in his direction. 

“ Our dear Sir Joseph,” she said, with her 
charming smile, “was just speaking, and 
we were so interested. Where were we ?” 
“Uncle was telling us ” began Camilla. 
“JT. know, my dear, I know,” said that 
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gentleman testily. “I was saying that it was 
a thousand pities to see money and talent 
and energy misdirected. I was saying that 
when we look out, as we must continually 
do, on the want, the degradation, the igno- 
rance, the folly of our great metropolis, and 
when we consider what a man with large 
wealth, and, as I understand, absolutely no 
private social duties, might effect ’—here 
Cecilia woke up and looked interested— 
“when, I say, we consider this,” went on 
the orator, shaking his head mournfully, “we 
cannot but be grieved at the sadness of the 
contrast. If, sir,” turning to Mr. Hillyard, 
for by this time he thought himself on the 
platform of a lecture-hall, “ this wealth were 
devoted to the uses of education: larger and 
more commodious schools built, technical 
scholarships created, chairs of instruction in 
the useful arts endowed, why ”—losing him- 
self in his enthusiasm—‘“ there is no limit 
to the good such a man might do. Pro- 
gress might be pushed forward a hundred 
years, sir, a hundred years;” and here he 
drew up and sighed deeply, for he was con- 
scious that his thoughts were running away 
with him. That terrible sigh made every 
one silent, so that but for Cecilia, who was 
no respecter of persons, even when they 
reached leonine proportions, it is probable 
that no one would have known of what 
special enormity the man of wealth and 
leisure had been guilty. But the American 
girl put the question to him point blank, and 
when Sir Joshua, hearing her speak, turned 
and saw an extremely pretty young woman 
addressing him, he smiled and his voice 
softened. Even famous philanthropists have 
their weaknesses, and some of them can love 
particularly as well as generally. 

“The gentleman of whom I speak,” said 
Sir Joseph, “‘ his name, I believe, is Merton, 
Paul Merton,” Cecilia trembled and turned 
pale, “has entered upon what he, I believe, 
would call a mission amongst the London 
working men. Being interested in every 
movement of the kind, I took the trouble of 
visiting Mr. Merton, and drawing out his 
ideas. I was much pained to find that he 
places entertainment at the head and front 
of his system. Yes, sir, entertainment. He 
has a house like a rich man’s palace, to which 
he invites the people: he provides them 
with games, feasts, for all I know—he says 
they pay for what they eat and drink, but I 
doubt it—and frivolous music. Let us think 
of what this means. While their souls are 
starving for lack of knowledge, he gives them 
evanescent amusement. But this is not the 








a 
worst,” went on Sir Joshua solemnly, “for jf 
the amusement were to help these poor crea. 
tures to content, one might call it an error, 
it would at least be an error in the right 
direction. But Mr. Merton takes care that 
it shall not. He awakens emulation; he 
preaches discontent. Then, to gratify the 
spirit he has aroused, what must he do but 
interfere with industry, disturb the labour 
market, start prodigious enterprises, which, so 
far as I can see into their constitution, are 
to be managed by the working men, for their 
own profit? Sir,” again addressing his host, 
“T call it socialism, neither more nor less,” 

The great man paused and there was a 
hubbub of comment. Miss Camilla said that 
it was very sad ; but perhaps her uncle could 
do something before it went too far. Captain 
Hargrave supposed Mr. Merton had never 
knocked about the world. Mrs. Hargrave 
said every one ought to travel; it made you 
look at things in such a different way. Mrs. 
Hillyard, who looked a little scared, mur- 
mured that it was really hardly credible. Mr. 
Merton must have changed. He was a near 
neighbour of theirs, and they had always con- 
sidered him rather sensible than the reverse, 
and she appealed to Cecilia. That singular 
gitl, who was holding her head erect, and 
smiling proudly, answered without hesitation. 
“ Of course Mr. Merton is sensible,” she said; 
“he is better than sensible ; he is noble and 
courageous. Yes, I can believe that what 
we have heard of him is true.” 

How much good it did her to speak those 
words! The sore spot in her heart had gone: 
her whole being glowed with a new and rap- 
turous gladness. It was no wonder Alice 
looked at her with surprise ; it was no won- 
der that Sir Joshua, who had turned his large, 
round eyes upon her in displeasure—this 
was the first time for many years that his 
opinion had been so roundly disputed—found 
it difficult to take his eyes away. The girl 
was not only pretty, she was remarkable, she 
was beautiful. If such a woman could be 
persuaded to take an interest in technical 
education! Though the arrangement by which 
Mrs. Hillyard’s young guest was assigned to 
him as his partner at the dinner-table was 
not precisely en régle, Sir Joshua did not 
quarrel with it. Nor did Cecilia, for if he 
had his views, she had hers. 

The Hargraves, who had been sufficiently 
repressed in the drawing-room, took posses- 
sion of the conversation at dinner. They 
had just returned from a hazardous excursion 
into the centre of Africa, and had a number 
of perfectly novel experiences to relate. 
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Sir Joshua disliked travellers and their talk. 
But, seated at the table, and plying a knife and 
fork, he was not so great a man as standing 
on a hearthrug, and he was compelled to 
give way to those fluent Hargraves. 

Cecilia saw the discomfort in his face, and 
made use of it for her own purposes. She did 
not wish to argue, for she had sufficiently de- 
clared herself ; but she would like—ah! so 
much—to hear, even from an unfriendly wit- 
ness, about Paul Merton and his work. When, 
therefore, the Hargraves were well launched 
on their voyage to Africa—they had all three 
strong voices, and they liked occasionally to 
talk together, so the noise was pretty great— 
Cecilia began to ask questions of her com- 
panion. She asked them so low that he in- 
stinctively moderated his own voice in answer- 
ing her. In the midst of the hubbub raised 
by the Hargraves, this low talk seemed like 
an exchange of confidences. It was flattering 
to Sir Joshua that so handsome and intelli- 
gent a girl should wish to talk to him, and 
the experience being a novel one, he soon 
became quite humbie and submissive. The 
lion might have been a sucking-dove, so gently 
did he roar, so kindly did he permit himself 
to be led whithersoever this Syren chose to 
take him. He gave an account of his visit 
to the House of Rest and Entertainment for 
the Poor, which Paul Merton had established ; 
he told where it was, and, in answer to 
divers questions, described it pretty well. 
Of course he branched off frequently to tech- 
nical education; but Cecilia had wonderful 
ways of bringing him back to the subject 
which she wished to hear about. It was ex- 
traordinary how much she made him say, and 
how kindly and pleasantly he said it. Alice, 
who had been suffering tortures for her prin- 
cipal guest during the early part of the dinner, 
cast most grateful looks at Cecilia. The lion 
had never been so amiable before. 

“ How did you manage it? What did you 
say? What did you do?” she asked of 
Cecilia that evening when all their guests 
had gone. But the girl would give no direct 
answer ; she only laughed, and Alice went to 
bed believing that the Syren had bewitched 
the lion. Whether the contrary was the case 
—whether the Syren had in her turn been 
bewitched—she could not so certainly decide. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.-—SIR JOSEPH CHAMPION 
MAKES HIMSELF USEFUL. 


Sir JosepH CHAMPION took tea with Mrs. 
Hillyard on the following afternoon, and 
dropped into lunch, in the most incidental 
manner, on the day after. He met the 








ladies, upon another occasion, when they 
were driving in the Park, and Alice was be- 
nevolent enough to ask him to join them. 
He sent them tickets for a lecture on tech- 
nical education by one of our great scientific 
men, and addressed to Cecilia in particular 
a parcel of pamphlets containing his own 
latest utterances on that important subject. 
Alice was in raptures. ‘He is the richest 
man in London at the present moment,’’ she 
said to Cecilia, “‘ and, formidable as he looks, 
I believe he is about the most easily managed. 
But, really, I never heard of his taking so 
much trouble before. It is a decided case.” 

“Love at first sight,” answered Cecilia 
laughing. “Well, I hope not. But I don’t 
feel very much afraid. Sir Joseph wants to 
convert me to technical education, which, I 
am free to confess, is a very beautiful thing, 
but I want him to tell me about charitable 
London. We have our own ends to serve, 
Alice, and they are purely utilitarian.” 

“Yes, yes ; call them so if you like. We 
all know what utilitarianism leads to; but 
don’t argue, Cecilia. You will only confirm 
yourself in a very foolish state of mind.” 

At that time Cecilia thought it would be 
better to keep her own counsel; but a few 
days later, on their return from a musical 
party, where they had met Sir Joseph, and 
where she had been left conspicuously with 
him, in a crowd too great for free circulation, 
she said seriously, “‘ Don’t throw Sir Joseph 
Champion and me together any more, Alice. 
He is an excellent man, and I have a great 
regard for him, but he becomes monotonous 
after a time.” 

This made Alice as nearly angry as she could 
be with her dearest friend, and Cecilia began 
to think that it might be expedient soon to 
return to Roseleigh. Probably she would at 
once have given notice of her intention had 
it not been that she was haunted by a great 
desire. She wished to visit the place where 
Paul Merton was working. Even to see the 
outside of his House of Rest and Entertain- 
ment; even to walk about the neighbourhood 
where he lived would be something ; and if 
she could meet one or two of the poor 
people who knew him—if she could make 
them talk! The idea took hold of her in the 
strongest way. She thought of it by day; 
she dreamed of it by night. She seemed to 
feel beforehand the aching regret that would 
follow her if she went home without accom- 
plishing it. But rich as she was in expedients, 
she saw no way by which this could be done. 

Curiously enough, it was the good Sir 
Joseph who came to her assistance. “ You 
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seem interested in this work of Mr. Merton’s,” 
he said to her one day, when she had started 
him, for about the hundredth time since they 
first met, on her favourite topic ; and then he 
went on to say, with that genial, expansive 
air which so pleased his admirers, that he 
was free to confess it had certain original 
features, “I have thought,” he said, “ of 
trying to correct Mr. Merton’s views, getting 
him to give instruction its right place in his 
scheme. If I succeeded I could assimilate 
his work with mine. That, however; is a 
question for the future. In the meantime I 
intend to see a little more of it. Now, should 
you like to go over his place?” 

“The House of Rest and Entertainment ?” 
said Cecilia with a little gasp. 

“That is what he calls it, I believe,” 
answered Sir Joseph severely. 

“IT should like it of all things—of all 
things!” cried Cecilia. ‘Is there any way 
in which I could?” 

“Certainly; there are several ways. I 
might write to Mr. Merton and get a permit ; 
but I think it is best to take people unaware. 
You see their ordinary way of doing things. 
Now he has open evenings from time to time 
—throws folding-doors open, takes in as 
many as the rooms will hold—invites rich as 
well as poor, and gets any one present who 
has talent to do something for the entertain- 
ment of the rest. - You and I belong to the 
outside public, Miss Avery, and could go 
with the crowd. What do you say? This is 
one of the open evenings.” 

“Twill ask Mrs. Hillyard,” said Cecilia, 
and as, with her pleasantest smile, she moved 
away, he wondered, good, innocent man! 
what made her eyes so brilliant, and her 
cheeks and lips of so ripe a red. 

It was late, and Alice was bidding the last 
of her afternoon visitors good-bye. She 
thought they had been particularly vapid. 
She was tired; she wondered how people 
could be so uninteresting ; she was wishing 
some one would invent something new. 
While she was wishing she saw Cecilia’s 
bright face, and heard her say, 

“ Alice, Sir Joseph has been making the 
most delightful proposal. What do you say 
to a novel sort of expedition to-night?” 

“I say that I should like anything novel,” 
said the little lady with a sigh. 

“Then come to Mr. Merton’s open even- 
ing. We don’t require tickets, it appears, 


and Sir Joseph, who knows the place, will | 


escort us. I really think Mr. Merton would 
take it kindly. You know, Sir Joseph, he is 
our near neighbour at Roseleigh.” 


| 


—— 


“Well, that is really a novel idea,” saig 


Alice. ‘I will see what my husband says, 
Of course you will dine with us, Sir Joseph ?” 

“*T will stay with pleasure,” he answered, 
“and tell my friend Hillyard that he need 
not be uneasy about my proposal. If you 
like to go to Seven Dials I will take-care of 
you, and bring you back safely.” 

So it was arranged. Mr. Hillyard re. 
mained at home over his letters and Cigars, 
and the two ladies, who were quietly but 
becomingly dressed, shortly after an unusually 
early dinner, left the house with their stalwart 
protector in the Hillyards’ family coach, 

“It feels quite like an adventure,” said 
Alice, as they drove rapidly through the 
streets. ‘And, oh! did you see Crawford’s 
expression when I told him where to drive? 
There is one comfort: he puts down all my 
present eccentricity to you, Cecilia. He 
believes I will return to the paths of sobriety 
when you go back to your native woods. But 
seriously, my dear, do you know that you 
are a very upsetting sort of a person ?” 

“I suppose I don’t realise it as much as 
others do,” said Cecilia with a laugh. Her 
whole frame was trembling with excitement, 
and she could scarcely trust herself to speak ; 


| but, fortunately, no great demands were made 


upon her. Alice was talkative, and Sir 
Joseph desired to improve the occasion by 
dwelling upon the good that men like Mr. 
Merton could do if they would only be guided 
by men like himself, and there was a little 
contest between the two as to which should 
do the greater part of the talking, and it 


ended, more than once, in both of them ° 


speaking at once, so that Cecilia’s silence 
was not noticed. 

They stopped at the door of a large corner 
house. Light was streaming from all its 
many windows, and the pavement in front of 
it was crowded with men. To the coachman 
it looked so like a superior sort of gin palace 
that he could scarcely prevail upon himself 
to pull up. This kind of thing was all very 
well for gentlemen, but ladies! it was really 
too extravagant. All Crawford’s feelings of 
propriety were outraged. He was brought to 
his senses by a touch of the check-string, and 
he turned the horses’ heads reluctantly. 
Then the footman jumped down to open the 
carriage-door, and a_ respectably-dressed 
working-man stepped forward, and made a 
line through the crowd for the visitors. A 
few moments later they found themselves in 
a large room, which was crowded with 
people, the principal number of whom were 
men, 
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MISS AGNES WESTON AND THE BRITISH NAVY. 


“ ee at how great a matter a little fire | turn, by love of Christ they have become 
kindleth ! ” seems likely to receive one | more than conquerors. 
of its most wonderful and glorious illustra-| What work Miss Weston is unconsciously 
tions in the work of Miss Agnes Weston | doing forthe Peace Society! The hand that 
among our British blue jackets. What once | grips the pen to sign against drink because 
was only a glowing thought in her secret | of its terrible evils; which thus learns what it 
heart ig now a power spreading itself over a/|is to triumph over its own bad thirsts and 
realm as large as the waters of the world, | passions, is surely being made strong in a 
supplanting drunkenness by sobriety, lust by | like way to “ put to flight the armies of the 
purity, and blasphemy and godlessness by | aliens.” The moment men understand moral 
the fear of the Lord. | victory, and feel it the greatest and grandest 
Before speaking of the detailed facts of | and only real victory, cannons are doomed. 
this lady’s work, let us say that it should be | That faith which even in its little is of God 
full of interest to those more especially who | and subdues self, shall in its much “subdue 
think that women should not take part in | kingdoms.” 
public affairs. Miss Weston has carried the | But we are considering Miss Weston’s work 
standard for Christ into the very heart of | as it is to- day, and of this a beautiful illustra- 
Her Majesty’s fighting men, and lifting it up | tion is given in a scene in a railway carriage, 
there, has called on slaves dragging the chains | with the exception of one person who tells 
of vice to become her Lord’s free men, and | the story, full of sailors off for their holiday, 
in countless numbers of hearts she has en-| all mirth and fun. In a while one of them 
throned Him. Surely, whatever may be the | brings out the bottle, unhappily the tradi- 
opinion of this blundering world as to what | tional companion of festivity, and passes it ~ 
women ought and what women ought not to/round. It is declined by first one and 
do, Christ keeps within that chamber of His| then another in a quiet, firm, gentlemanly 
heart which is for His most beloved ones, the | manner, till it has made the round and 
name of Agnes Weston and the names of those | Tes ached the owner again, when his wae 
who have been associated with her in herwork. | sudc denly turns into a resolve, , and without 
Her work is a work among sailors ashore | even drinking himself, the bottle and its 
and afloat, among sailors that are and sailors | contents are “ capsized out of the carriage 
thatare to be. In the navy among the sailors | window.” He could not for shame drink 
that are, she reports twelve thousand ab- | among such comrades. 
stainers; and Jack ashore, so far as the But abstinence from drink is not the only 
navy men are concerned, is rapidly winning | abstinence. The kind of life Jack lives many 
a better name than that he received but a few | believe renders impurity inevitable ; but Miss 
years ago, and which not a few were ready | Weston holds no such creed. ‘True, his life 
to believe from the nature of his life he must | renders temptation inevitable. But Miss 
continue to wear for all time. Yet, in spite | Weston believes in a God who is able “ to 
of all that temptation can do (and to the | quench the violence of fire,” and by the aid 
shame and danger and incalculable harm of | of suitable workers who are associated with 
the state, temptations to drink continue still | her, and Mr. Varley’s “ Lectures to Young 
in their old strength) thanks to the ceaseless | Men,” her ‘‘ Naval Purity Society” has made 
labours of his lady friend, Jack’s sobriety | a good start of 400 strong. 
grows. On board his ship where temptation is| As the navy begins with boys, so Miss 
but small, it grows; and in port, ashore, amid | Weston begins with them too. A large 
all manner of devilish illusions, it grows. | number of lads in training have joined her 
And where horrid orgies followed his landing | “ Purity Society,” and have thus got into 
from his voyage, now follow sober games | good training for life; and 1,000 have be- 
and yarns and songs, even thanksgiving | come pledged abstainers at Devonport alone. 
and prayer. From the moment that Agnes | When the boys leave the training-ship and 
Weston took her command in the fleet, its | the shore and go out “on draft,” her heart 
men have become, in a new and higher sense, | goes out after them, and as a reminder of 
fighting men: the weapons of their warfare | the fact she gives them a farewell, known as 
being new moral sentiments and loftier aspi- | “a draft tea,” which one of the boys de- 
rations ; and against a demon foe at every | scribes as “a jolly good blow out, and no 
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mistake,” followed by singing and some 
strong, affectionate words about those two 
things, purity and sobriety, and for God. 

A capital feature of her boys’ work was a 
waif and stray tea-party last Christmas Day, 
which the boys themselves originated and 
carried out, for joy to the little waifs of 
Portsmouth. What beautiful things the cul- 
tivation of such charitable feelings may not 
do, amid, let us say, the horrid scenes when 
clearing a battle-field, it is impossible to say! 
Meanwhile, the tea did not pass without 
more lasting good. A Band of Hope was 
established, which now counts 400 little 
waifs’ throats pledged not to swallow drink. 

The whole work is carried on by means 
of Sailors’ Rests, which last year housed 
54,800 seamen, where are  coffee-rooms, 
game-rooms, and beds, away from the 
drinkeries and brothels, to which boys and 
men alike were until lately almost wholly 
either drawn or driven. ‘Temperance meet- 
ings and meetings for wholesome, robust 
entertainment, and their own newspapers, 
known as the Blue Backs, which circulate 
20,000 a month, and the Arigade News, 
which find their way wherever the British 
flag flies the world round, ever calling to 
mind good resolves, awakening tender home 
memories, ringing with honest sympathy, 
pleading with womanly purity and affection 
for what is noble and right, by facts and 
arguments, picture and story; setting sobriety 
against drunkenness, chastity against lust, 
freedom against slavery, good against evil, 
and by that stupendous miracle, sympathy, 
which is of God and heaven, saving men 
from moral malarias, sickness and death, and 
casting out devils! It is impossible that there 
should not be good incalculable alike to 
boys and men away, and to mothers, sisters, 
sweethearts, and wives at home, to children 
born and children that should be born, 
arising from such a state of things as this. 

As we have intimated, Miss Weston’s kind 
of work includes the transmission of her own 
interest in others’ welfare into the life of her 
men. She does not seek to lead them aright 
merely, but to make the blue jackets them- 
selves leaders to right also, and to do it 
wherever they go. Her “ Life-boat crews” 
(there is only a figurative meaning in the 
name) hold open-air meetings, pray, sing, 
talk, wherever they can gather a company of 
their still more or less degraded comrades, 
carrying to them, iz their own tongue, news 
of the wonderful works of the Lord. A 
touching instance of this part of her work is in 








the fact that on the dead body of a man of 
H.M.S. Zuryalus, who fell at the battle of 
Tamai, and was dragged from beneath the 
gun he was defending, were found soaked in 
his own blood little books which he carried 
even into battle to use for good when the 
battle had ceased. It is a fact too, in some 
senses a remarkable fact, that men of this 
type should be found not only no trouble in 
the camp, but in battle most loyal to their 
Queen, and most cool and terrible in face of 
death. 

Our seamen’s wives and all the women 
folk who used to suffer so when Jack returned 
from his voyage and his turbulent passions 
were let loose, sometimes on some distant 
foreign shore, sometimes before their own 
eyes at home, must owe debts of gratitude to 
Miss Weston too sacred to be spoken of, 
Many of them at least are happier and more 
prosperous than before. But this is not all 
they owe their friend. Her direct work 
amongst themselves and their children is 
very large. Her Mothers’ Meeting numbers 
two hundred of them. ‘Their children too, 
as many as four thousand, have joined her 
Band of Hope. 

On foreign shores too, far away from 
Devonport, Landport, and Portsmouth, where, 
may be, opium-houses, gambling-houses, 
and houses of that still worse fame alone 
await them, Miss Weston’s funds provide a 
reasonable roof. Some parts of her grand 
work are now self-sustaining ; but £3,000a 
year over the whole is needed. 

Before closing we must let Miss Weston 
speak for herself through one of the closing 
paragraphs of her recent reports :— 

“One of our Sailors’ Rests calls loudly for 
enlargement at the present moment, and 
that is Portsmouth, and two others are also 
getting so full that something will have to be 
done ere long ; but the great need is Ports- 
mouth. I want the sum of £4,000 to build 
the new hall, dormitories, &c.; of this sum I 
have £1,278 1s. 4d. in hand... . I have 
now served nearly twenty years, and hope, 
while life and health remain, to continue at 
my post as long as God shall spare me, and 
I have the comfort in Miss Wintz and Miss 
Brown of having fellow-trustees, acting in 
concert with me in the practical manage 
ment of the places, and ready to take the 
flag when it falls out of my hands.” 

It becomes us who see this work to rejoice 
that we may help it, and also God's good 
servant, Miss Agnes E. Weston, Sailors’ 
Rest, Devonport. 


MARY HARRISON. 

















TRANSPLANTED. 


aN 
, we the first budlets of the tree, 
With the first primrose of the sod, 
With the first blossoms of the thorn, 
Her little baby came from God. 


\ 


She loved it with her deepest love, 
She tended it with ceaseless care, 

The fragile blossom was so sweet, 
So sweetly soft, so softly fair. 


All through the long, warm summer days, 
Her soft, round darling throve and grew, 
But as the flowers began to fade 
Her cherished blossom faded too. 





With the last leaflets of the tree, 
With the last flowerets of the plain, 
With the last berries of the briar, 
Her baby went to God again. 
FAUVETTE. 
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God's Angels of the Sea. 
By THE REV. ALFRED ROWLAND, LL.B. 


HERE can be no doubt that in some | world. They knew less of the machinery 

respects we were surpassed in wisdom of the universe than we know, but they 

by devout men who lived when a small saw more clearly its motive power ; and the 

Gia, sparsely inhabited, seemed to be a love, the trust, the adoration which they dis- 
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played far surpassed in dignity the self-glori- 
fication of the: modern scientist, who after a 
short life-time of learning and investigation, 
stands on his little ant-hill of knowledge, and 
looking round him exclaims, “ I know the 
world, and I can see no God in it.” 

Turn from him to the reverent colloquies 
recorded in the book of Job! What a hearty 
acknowledgment we find there of the un- 
searchableness of God, yet what a child-like 
trust in Him as a merciful and loving Father! 
How readily the loyal hearts of these men 
responded to the messages which came to 
them in the raging of the sea, and the rush 
of the whirlwind, and the varied beauties of 
the clouds! And intelligent adoration be- 
comes us'still, although the days of blind 
wonder have passed away. 

Job * asked himself how it was that “God 
bindeth up the waters in His thick clouds ; 
and the cloud is not rent under them;” in 
other words, how it came to pass that such 
vast quantities of water could be held sus- 
pended in the air in clouds so light, fragile, 
and evanescent. And has the wonderment 
about all this become a thing of the past? 
We know that clouds are collections of 
vapour; that they consist of moisture which 
has been drawn upward from earth and sea; 
that they float overhead and are carried from 
place to place, so as to fall where rain is 




























needed ; and yet we understand so very 
little of the mode of this, that we may say | 
° with the patriarch, to every thoughtful man 
—* Stand still, and consider the wondrous 
works of God. ... . Dost thou know the 
balancings of the clouds, the wondrous works 
of Him which is perfect in knowledge?” 

It is remarkable that comparatively few 
people know anything about the sky, or con- 
sider those clouds which on awaverage cover 
six-tenths or seven-tenths of it in our English’ 
climate. The Bible is full of references to 
clouds, and to the power and gentleness of 
God which were revealed by them to devout 
men who praised Him because He made the 
clouds His chariot, and walked upon the 
wings of the wind. It will be a poor ex- 
change for us to sacrifice such conceptions 
as these for mathematical calculations of the 
specific gravity, and the relative heights of 
the cirrus, and the cumulus, and the nimbus: 
nor is it necessary that knowledge should 
banish worship, for the more we know of the 
laws which rule the rise and the fall, the for- 
mation and the dispersion of vapour, the 
more reasonably may one marvel at the wis- 
dom which ordained them. 





* Job xxvi. 8 





a 

It is noteworthy that so many of the mani. 
festations of God were associated with, or 
accompanied by, clouds. It was in a cloud 
that Jehovah went before His people in the 
wilderness, as a guard and guide to them but 
as a terror to their foes. When, in His 
condescension, He spoke with His servant 
Moses, the cloud came down and stood at 
the door of the tabernacle. On the summit 
of Sinai, where the Lord revealed His law, 
the cloud covered the mountain, and in its 
mysterious folds Moses was hidden for forty 
days and forty nights. Solomon knew that 
the temple which his father had designed 
and which he had been permitted to erect, 
was accepted as the dwelling-place of God 
because “it came to pass when the priests 
were come out of the holy place, that the 
cloud filled the house of the Lord, so that the 
priests could not stand to minister because 
of the cloud ; for the glory of the Lord had 
filled the house of the Lord.” And if we 
turn to the New Testament we read of the 
cloud overshadowing the Lord Jesus and His 
disciples, when He was in the highest enjoy- 
ment of heavenly fellowship ; and when on 
the day of His ascension He rose on high 
before His wondering disciples, “a cloud 
received Him out of their sight.” 

These phenomena, combined with, the 
many references to clouds which have been 
so beautifully called “the angels of the sea, 
are enough to convince us that God meant 
them to be messengers from Him, witnesses 
to His wisdom, and: love, and imscrutability. 

When we consider the heavens and watch 
the varied beauty of thesclouds we are re- 
minded of the marvellous goodness of God. 
An inspired writer has said, “fe hath made 
everything beautiful in his’timé,” and in our 
own coumtry there is no’season when the 
beauty of Gloud-land does not reveal itself. 
And we 4rfe ‘justified in believing that 
God has made the clouds beautiful for the 
sake of giving us pleasure. There is probably 
no department of nature in which God has 
done more for the mere sake of pleasing us 
than in this, and yet there is not one in which 
we attend less to appointed reminders of His 
loving-kindness and tender mercy. No doubt 
the phenomena of cloud formation is designed 
primarily to water the earth; to gather to- 
gether the moisture from the salt sea, and 
from dark, unwholesome fens; to purify 
them by the mysterious alchemy of the sky ; 
to carry them onward by sweeping storm or 
by gentle zephyr, and let them descend gently 
in the mist, or steadily in the rain, which will 
waken sleeping seeds and revive drooping 
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vegetation ; but all this might have been 
efiected if now and then an ominous black 
cloud had blotted out the sun from our sight 
and poured down a deluge till it had spent 
itself, and then had left the sky glaringly 
bright and blue till the process required to 
be repeated. Instead of that, hardly a day 
passes but we may see in the sky above us 
that God is producing scenes of perfect 
beauty, or of glorious majesty, which so far 
as we know are only produced for the sake 
of giving us pleasure. Besides the nimbus— 
the rain cloud we all know so well—what 
beautiful and varied scenes one may often gaze 
upon. When a calm, clear evening follows 
a warm day we see the mist gathering in the 
valleys, creeping stealthily and silently up the 
hillsides, and rising into the air in long, 


low, horizontal streaks which are made | 


beautiful by the silent, silvery light of moon 
and stars. In the morning we sometimes 
notice the scattered specks and flakes 
gathering together, growing and spreading 
into the magnificent cumulus, stacked up in 
gigantic heaps—Pelion piled on Ossa—till 
the afternoon sun glorifies a range of sky- 
mountains, beside whose stupendous height 
earth’s loftiest range is dwarfed, and whose 
summits are white as no fuller on earth can 
white them. Or when the weather is steady 
and fair, we see in a far higher region the 
lovely cirrus cloud ; light and waving as locks 
of hair, or tiny feathers of exquisite hue, the 
first to catch the splendour of the coming 
sun, the last to lose the glories of his light : 
singing in the beautiful words of Shelley :— 
“ The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead : 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And, when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest on my airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove.” 
And when we watch that cloud which lies 
nearer to the highest heaven, one can say of 
it as Joanna Baillie did— 


“Tt look’d 
As though an angel in his upward flight 
Had left his mantle floating in mid-air.” 


Now if God has made the clouds so beauti- 
ful, did He not mean us to gaze upon them 
and be thankful forthem? Did He not want 
us to believe that all His works, which are 
beyond the range of our sinful touch, are still 
“very good”? Did He not wish to remind 
us that there is something heavenly above 
us, beyond the reach of our present sordid 








lives ; and would He not have us to be imi- 
tators of Him, seeking to make more bright 
and fair the sad lives of those about us, in 
our lowly sphere obeying the Master’s com- 
mand—*“ Be ye therefore merciful, as your 
Father in Heaven is merciful ” ? 

We must not forget that these scenes of 
beauty are put within the range of every one 
of us. 

The clouds in their loveliness are evidently 
meant for the delight of man, for they are 
seldom, if ever, vertical; but they lie hori- 
zontally exposed to the gaze of all who 
choose to look upon them. The poorest and 
most miserable are not excluded from this 
vision of beauty. In their wretched abodes 
they may dwell the whole year through, 
ay, sometimes their whole lives through, till 
illness comes and death, and then there 
is a moment’s hush over the noisy clamour of 
the court because a pauper’s funeral begins. 
Those who thus live and die never have a 
vision of golden harvests and lovely gardens 
and verdant fields and lanes crowded with 
ferns and mosses and vocal with the songs of 
birds. Hardly a single flower gladdens their 
sight; but even they may wistfully gaze up to 
the clouds which sweep over the sky, and 
may learn to hope and believe that there is 
something untainted by defilement, and for 
evermore beyond the reach of this world’s 
misery and sin. Coming down lately from 
the exquisite beauty of our English lakes, so 
rich in their loveliness and fragrant memories, 
to one of the darkest and blackest of our 
manufacturing towns, I was struck by the 
doleful contrast; yet even there, where no 
signs of verdure were seen, when the wind 
blew away the smoke at sunset, I saw in the 
western sky a scene of gorgeous and almost 
awful beauty. God’s cloud-scenes are for 
everybody everywhere. Some people can 
never afford to travel; the grandeur of the 
Alps, the loveliness of the lakes, are only 
imaginative dreams for them; and even those 
who visit such fair scenes merely get a 
hurried glimpse, and then they are back 
again amidst the turmoil of human life ; but 
the sky is always overhead, and everywhere 
to be seen, and even the busiest and the 
poorest may sometimes feel constrained to 
say— 

“This world is very beautiful : 
My God, I thank thee that I live!”’; 


It would add very much to the pleasure 
of life and to its sanctity if we cultivated the 
habit of seeing what is beautiful and divine 
in ordinary things, though this is not easy, 
because our natural tendency is to think and 
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talk most of what is extraordinary. Let there 
come a vivid flash of lightning, followed 
instantly by the roll of thunder and the crash- 
ing of hail, and we are deeply impressed by 
it; but how few of us comparatively think of 
God’s goodness in the deep serene calmness 
of an autumn day, when the leaves, beautiful 
even in death, drop one by one under the 
splendours of the cloudy sky. We must learn 
to look for such beauties or we shall not see 
them ; but once seen and recognised and 
loved, a new and pure delight will be ours, 
teaching us many a lesson of devotion and 
beauty. And this is within the reach, and 
should be the desire, of the most practical 
and earnest men, for it is quite distinct from 
the artificial sentimentalism of the modern 
zsthete, who with limp and dejected de- 
meanour languishes over a lily. It was the 
warrior prince of Israel who was its sweetest 
singer; and he who most thankfully con- 
sidered God’s heavens was all the better 
fitted for doing God’s work. The most won- 
derful references made in the Bible to the 
loveliness and mystery of sea and earth and 
clouds came from men like Job and Elihu, 
who were facing with intense earnestness the 
hardest problems of life. And it was rough 
and stern Elijah who confessed that the 
Lord was not in the earthquake, nor in the 
whirlwind, nor in the fire, but in the still 
small voice. God’s noblest works and God’s 
grandest messages are not loudly self-asser- 
tive. His most fragrant flowers, unlike the 
hollyhocks and the sunflowers, do not chal- 
lenge the attention of the careless wayfarer, 
but hide under the cool hedgerows and only 
betray themselves by their sweetness. Our 
dearest and deepest jdys are not those which 
we have in the glare of publicity, but those 
which cluster round about us in the home. 
Our sweetest experiences of God’s love do 
not come in the exceptional excitement of a 
crowded sanctuary, but when we are alone in 
the presence of the Father who sees in 
secret. Meditation on the balancing and 
beauties of the clouds leads us to think not 
only of the goodness of God, but also of the 
inscrutability of His ways. 

Science has not gone very far even in our 
day in accounting for “the balancing of the 
clouds.” It has no satisfactory explanation 
to give us when we ask, How is the water- 
dust suspended in the atmosphere? and why 
is it that the particles do not descend again 
as soon as they are formed? ‘There are in- 
fluences of heat and wind which elude our 
research. Sometimes we see a dense heavy 
mist lying so thickly over the fields that 








it seems as if nothing could dissipate it, yet 
it is so thin and frail that the sun rapidly 
melts it away. At other times we look on 
colossal mountains of cloud, and see the sun. 
light beating on them all day long ; yet they 
resist him victoriously, and shine in more 
wonderful splendour when he sinks below the 
horizon, and then they mysteriously steal 
away, and bright stars shine serenely where 
they stood. Indeed in cloudland there are 
seeming contradictions and anomalies, which 
are more easily wondered at than they are 
explained. Those clouds seem to come to 
us, as the Queen of Sheba came to Solomon, 
to prove us with hard questions ; and in that 
they only do what many events in life, and 
many declarations in God’s word, are per- 
petually doing. We do not have a clear sky 
above us either in nature, or in grace. We 
live under clouds, which sometimes close 
and make us gloomy, and sometimes open 
to give a glimpse of the glory beyond. It is 
vain to be impatient and angry with this; 
resentment will never scatter the mist or dis- 
perse a cloud, whether it be in the world 
revealed by the sense, or by the spirit. Still 
we must say of the Lord our God, “ clouds 
and darkness are round about Him.” We 
all admit that it is good for us to know, but 
it is also good for us to trust ; and there is a 
temptation which comes with increasing 
power to some to know too much, and to 
worship and adore too little. It is the old, 
old story of choosing the “tree of knowledge 
of good and evil,” and neglecting “the tree 
of Life.” But God has ordained that our 
truest joy shall be found not so much in 
knowing everything accurately, as in feeling 
that there is infinitely more that we may 
know hereafter; that our journey is endless, 
that our treasure is inexhaustible, so that to 
satisfy divinely-given cravings eternity must 
be. Even of the sinless before His throne it 
is said there are things into which the angels 
of heaven desire to look. It is unwisdom to 
ignore this. If we refuse to pray until we 
can elucidate the mystery of prayer, we are 
as foolish as a man would be who would shut 
off the rain from his garden until he under- 
stands the balancings of the clouds. ‘There 
are things beyond our view; there are 
obscurities which are to lead us not to know, 
but to trust in One whose hand we may feel, 
when we cannot see His face, waiting and 
hoping for the time when that which is per- 
fect is come, and this which is in part shall 
be done away. 

The clouds have yet another message for 


| us, if we are ready to listen to it; they remind 
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us that our vision of the most glorious things | 
is mediate and not direct. 

Clouds not only bring rain, but they 
moderate the sun’s rays during the day, 
and prevent the too rapid radiation of the 
earth’s heat at night. They are in a sense 
God’s mediators between heaven and earth. 
Some conception of this was in the minds 
of inspired men of old. Elihu asks, “ Who 
can understand the spreading of the clouds, 
or the noise of His tabernacle?”* lite- 
rally “the fearful thunderings in his tent,” 
the clouds being regarded as His shrine. 
Similarly David declares, “His pavilion round 
about him were dark waters, and thick clouds 
of the skies.”+ And with a reference to the 
natural sun looking upon the clouds above 
him, he exclaims, “In them hath he seta 





tabernacle for the sun.” ¢ 
A beautiful and significant figure this. 


| 
| 


We do not perpetually see in our sky a} 1 
| from glory to glory; and this change is a 


burning ball of molten fire, but the clouds 
come between us and his intolerable radiance, 
tempering his power, though at the same 
time revealing it, and by their presence doing 
him majestic service, while he tabernacles 
amongst men. The clouds are the sun’s taber- 
nacle. 


Well, what was the ancient tabernacle, but | ; 


an enshrinement of God, a pavilion through 
which God made Himself known to his peo- 
ple? What was it but the precursor of that 
wonderful incarnation of God in the person 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, in whom Deity 
was veiled by our flesh, and yet revealed 
through it. He was the true light of the 





world, and in His manhood, so gentle, pure, | 


* Job xxvi. 29. + Psalm xviii.rr. + Psalm xix. 4. | 


and loving, so near to us yet so far from us, 
God fulfilled His promise to His people, “T 


_ will dwell amongst them, and they shall be 


my people and I will be their God.” “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” says 
our Lord ; but if you refuse to behold Him 
mediately in Christ, God withdraws from 
your intellectual research into His own in- 
accessible light. 

The land of the cloudless is not lire. 
Perpetual sunshine can only lie in the sinless, 
sorrowless presence of Him of whom we read, 
** God is light, and in Him is no darkness at 
all.” In our sinfulness we cannot hope to 
enter that bright presence unless there be a 
change wrought in us which only the power 
of the Divine Spirit can effect. But our re- 
deemer God has all power in heaven and on 
earth. With His pardoning grace and cleans- 
ing power, He can make us new creations in 
Christ Jesus, changing us into the same image 


mystery more wonderful, and demands a 
power more manifestly omnipotent, than that 
which calls up the water from the moaning 
sea and the reeking lands, to purify and 
glorify it, till it sails in majestic splendour in 
the light of heaven. 


' A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun, 
* A gleam of crimson touch’d its braided snow: 
Long had I watch’d the glory moving on, 
O’er the still radiance of the lake below. 
Tranquil its spirit seem’d and floated slow! 
Even in its very motion there was rest ; 
While every breath of eve that chanced to blow 
Wafted the traveller to the beauteous west. 


“Emblem, methought, of the departed soul ! 
To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given ; 
And by the breath of mercy made to roll 
Right onward to the golden gate of heaven, 
Where, to the eye of Faith, it peaceful lies, 
And tells to man his glorious destinies.’’ * 


® Professor Wilson. 





THE MASTER’S PROMISE. 


"THE Master stood, one Christmas Day, 
In yonder street—a dreary spot— 
And watched the little children play, 
Who knew Him not. 


They felt a wondrous presence near, 
And stopped a moment in their game: 

They whispered, full of love and fear, 
‘What is His name ?” 


He said, ‘‘ Dear children, ask of me 

Some wish that you would have fulfilled, 
And I will promise it shall be 

As you have willed.” 


They looked, they gazed into His eyes, 
That with such love and pity smiled 

As touched with tender sweet surprise 
Each little child. 


So very beautiful His face, 

That round the stranger’s feet they knelt, 
And in that common, dull, cold place 

A heaven felt, 








The toys and pleasures once desired 
Their longing hearts remembered not ; 

That they were hungry, cold, and tired, 
They quite forgot. 


All other wishes passed away 

In one deep wish; they answered thus: 
*O Stranger, this alone we pray— 

Stay here with us.” 


Then on the lips He kissed each child, 
And every little one caressed : 
Upon the older ones he smiled, 
And they were blessed. 


He said, *‘ Dear children, I will be 
Beside you still in every place, 
Although you will not always see, 

As now, my face.” 


The happy children held their breath, 
To know so dear a Friend their own? 
And never more, in life or death, 
Were they alone. 
ANNIE MATHESON, 














THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN, 
By THE Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, high in glory.” 
esson: Psalm cxxi. 


-OME with me now and let us see Jesus 
“In the courts of the Lord’s house.” 

At two in the afternoon, by loud blast 
of trumpets from the Temple, it was an- 
nounced that the hour of sacrifice, the great 
hour of the feast, had come. The Temple 
was ready. 

For hours crowds, eager, rapturous, as 
only Jewish crowds in their “ Holy City” 
could be, had stood waiting in every street 
and lane, and away on the roads between the 
tents which gaily covered the slopes of the 
hills around; on these the sound of the 
trumpets fell like sparks upon gunpowder. 
In a moment enthusiasm was everywhere in 
a blaze; by simultaneous clash of ten thou- 
sand brazen cymbals, and shouts of a million 
throats, young and old, far and near, they 
answered the trumpets. All was terrible 
triumph and glee; and Jesus, who was stand- 
ing with Joseph, must have been deeply 
moved, for He was flesh and blood; and the 
earth shook, the sky thrilled. Then the great 
throng fell into one grand procession of the 
Pasca! Lamb, marching to the hymn— 

“ T will lift up mine eyes to the hills from whence cometh 
my help.” 


“* My help cometh from the Lord who made heaven and 
earth,” 


joined in by the crowds up on every staircase, 
balcony, roof, wall and tree. And they move 
towards the Temple. 

The procession is wholly of boys and 
young men, and men with grey, bowed heads. 
There areno women, for the Templeauthorities 
make little of women. They put the treasury 
box in the women’s court, for women are kind 
and devout and have been known to give all 
that they have to the “‘ House of the Lord.” 
They can gather up money fragments there. 
But women do not buy Temple rams and 
bulls; the gold pieces are not theirs. Besides, 
the galleries and courts provided for them 
are wanted to-day for the men and boy 
crowds that will gather there. Princes, war- 
riors, merchants, judges, scribes, pharisees, 
all go humbly with the joyous throng of 
common people; it is the birthday of the 
nation. Hundreds of years have gone by 
since then. They had come up out of Egypt 
and now were marching through their own 


city. They were probably thinking little of 
God ; it was their grand National Féte. 

But Jesus was thinking of nothing else, 
God was the name for all beautifulness and 
strength. So He was very glad when they 
said unto Him, let us go into the House of the 
Lord, glad that the multitude who loved His 
Father’s house was so great. In the hill 
fields of Nazareth, with His little brothers and 
sisters among the chirping winchats, and the 
rock roses and knots of flowering rosemary, 
many had been the hours He had spent with 
God. It had been good, too, to go with the 
reapers as they carted home to their full barns 
their last load of golden grain. Sometimes, 
too, when He had seen that He had really 
helped His father at his work, or had gone 
His happy way to the fountain to save His 
weary mother the labour of carrying her 
pitcher of water home, His young heart had 
seemed to have vigour and joys of glory, 
Even giving a bit of His slice of hot barley 
cake to a starved child had made a hut 
into a heaven. He had known wonderful 
times, too, at His own fireside while His 
mother talked; and at the synagogue too, 
listening to some simple rustic’s honest exul- 
tation in the goodness of the Lord. But He 
had never yet joined the worship of a multi- 
tude. There must be something wonderful in 
that! And there was to be sacrifice! He 
had never seen sacrifice ; He is not very clear 
as to what that will be. At the prospect of the 
service I see a face full of delight and alarm. 
He is delighted,for there will be a great 
multitude at worship, and a passion for that 
had come down from heaven with Him; it is 
His final joy. But there will be pain there, 
the pain of death. Lambs are to be slain. He 
knows nothing of sacrifice save the sacrifices 
He Himself daily makes, which are all too 
much joy for Him ever to call them by that 
name. And now he is going, with a heart 
almost as big as the city, to join in this great 
service and learn what it will be. Hundreds 
of God’s best servants and great ministers 
will help in it, of whom His cousin John’s 
venerable father will be one, and what is the 
use of them all unless they help men towards 
the feeling of the beautiful God? 

He is going to see. The procession is a 
lively, joyous thing; passing at length through 
the grand gates of the Temple it comes to a 








stand on the vast pavement of its magnificent 
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courts, now hanging with tapestries and gar- 
lands, and sounding with bleating lambs, and 
timbrels, and rams’ horns. 

Here and there, some simple souls in the 
vast crowded space have forgotten the banners 
and music, and remember only the night 
when their fathers came up out of Egypt, 
whose bodies had long mingled with the dust 
of the desert. But these are simply Jews, 


and Jesus is not the son of a Jew, He is | 





the little Son of God, the God of all nations, | 


and kindreds, and tongues. He forgets alike 
present and past, and remembers nothing 
save the goodness of the living God. 

Soon, as the whole area is sufficiently filled, 


the Temple gates are shut and the procession | He is but twelve years old. 


still outside must await its turn till the first 
batch has finished. Then the ceremony 
begins. In exchange for pieces of gold, 
which every head of a family has had to bring, 
Joseph receives a lamb which is hurried up 
to him. Instantly a priest, with his sleeves 
rolled up, slits its throat, catches the blood in 
a golden bowl and sends it to the altar, then 
he cuts off the tail and gives it to one who 
collects tails to be burnt for God. Here, 
there, and everywhere, all over the vast place, 
the same thing is happening. ‘Then Joseph 
drags the body of what a moment before had 





} 


| 


|and glorious truth in sacrifice. 


been a pretty bleating little lamb to the | 


nearest point where he could hang the dead 
thing up on a vacant hook ; for to-day hooks 
are on every pillar, wall, door, gate, any- 
where indeed where a Jamb’s body could be 
hanged, skinned, and disembowelled. Piles 
of entrails rise everywhere, to be carted 
away as fast as possible to Gehenna, there 
to be burned by men who swelter among 
its unquenchable fires. Before the day 
is done 200,000 lambs will have been 
served thus! Jesus had gone expecting to 
see something die; but he could scarcely 
have conceived such a scene as this. Ina 
few moments every nook and corner of the 
place had become ghastly. The whole 
pavement of the great courts was pooled and 
stained with blood. The garments of the 
people, his own snow-white feast dress and 
Joseph’s, like the rest, were smirched and 
spattered with blood. Arcades, corridors, 
steps, walls, everywhere alike was crimson 
with blood. The smell of it filled every 
breath. The whole place was foul with it. 
Bowls of it might be counted by thousands. 
Bearers with nothing but blood hurried away 
from every point of the scene to the altar, 
pouring and retiring for more, till there was 
poured upon it literally rivers of blood. Huge 
drains roared with it, carrying it away into 


great tanks in the Temple cellars below, I 
see Him standing in the midst of it all, dazed, 
distressed, bewildered. He shrinks from the 
sight by sheer force of instinct, as a partridge 
shrinks from the sight of a hawk. Joseph 
speaks to Him. He neither sees nor hears 
him. All sights and sounds and smells He 
forgets in the one thought, God! Can all 
this be done to please God? Is ¢his His 
Father’s house? What had God to dowitha 
great sheep market and shambles? His 
heart seemed to stop, His head ached, His 
feet were lead, all boyish vigour had gone 
out of Him. His boyish dream of the 
Temple is turned into a hideous nightmare. 
Yet the sight 
must have haunted His memory for days, for 
months, for years. 

But do not mistake me. There is a great 
It means 
beautiful things about Jesus and God, about 
which I will speak to you soon. But all this 
is to make vast fortunes for greedy, money- 
loving priests. Jesus seems never to have 
joined in sacrifice any more, and but once in 
all His future life did He even name it. I 
fancy He went home from His first pascal 
Temple service to abide in His own family 
among rustic neighbours who thought little 
of sacrifices and were despised accordingly, 


| labouring hard for His employers, offering to 


| 
| 





God the sweet savour of living helping hands 
at the vintage, making a good job of women’s 
kneading troughs and shepherd’s sheep-fold 
doors, going with the villagers in a brotherly 
way to the synagogue and enjoying his own 
worship after a quiet, mirthful fashion in the 
air and lily-scented fields and under the 
branches of the spreading olives with the 
sparrows and ravens of the hills of Galilee. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ There’s a Friend for li’ ‘e children.” 
Lesson: Psalm cxxii. 


Now let us see the holy child “among 
many brethren.” ‘The pascal day does not 
close with the sacrifice. One part of its 
ceremony still remains in which the heart of 
Jesus can share and which in His last hours 
He will give as His most pleasing sight to 
the world. While the pascal sacrifice shail 
be done away, the little pascal supper shall 
live through long ages. 

It is the evening of the same day, when I 
picture to myself Joseph and Mary and their 
boy walking down one of. the crowded narrow 
streets of Jerusalem, the lower quarters where 
pascal supper “parties are provided” with 
accommodation of the humbler and cheaper 
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sort. The moon has just risen high enough 
to cast long shadows from its bright full face. 
Joseph knows the place and what will happen 
very well ; but Jesus knows neither, and His 
eyes are looking upward at the signs over 
the doors searching for the name of the man 
who has been instructed to make ready for 
them and about twenty friends. All around 
them the dusk is full of lighted windows and 
the sounds of Psalms. ‘They turn in at a 
gateway and cross the court to a staircase 
and are led by the master of the house to 
their room, which is probably the very top 
room of the house. 

It is little more than four bare walls, newly 
whitewashed, that all people of their rank of 
life can expect at sucha time. But the scent 
of flowers and herbs is in the place ; for in a 
very humble way it has been made gay with 
pitchers full of crimson hollyhocks, and yellow 
tulips and white blossoms of orange. Branches 
of foliage are fastened on the walls and a 
few extra lamps hang from the roof. Under 
the lamps will be ranged, the length of the 
room, rows of low stools to serve as a table, 
which will be spread with dishes of lamb and 
hard bread and bitter herbs ; and then mats 
will be spread on the floor along the sides 
of the table, like bits of carpet, on which the 
company will recline at their meal. 

As the company enters, each man chooses 
him a staff from the pile of little and big, 
which the master of the house has provided 
and reared up in one:corner of the room, and 
with salutations and amusement they make 
way for one another, and range themselves in 
lines along the walls in the attitude of men 
on the high-road on their way somewhere. 
The company is of aged, wrinkled men, and 
young men and ruddy youths and boys. A 
few of them are acquaintances from Nazareth, 
a few from Cana, a few from Tiberias and 
Capernaum. For the most part they have 
met here before, but to the boys it is ali 
novelty ; they are almost all strangers. Two 
or three of the party are women. In number 
there are enough to consume a whole lamb 
at a meal, for this must be so; it is the law. 

As for Jesus, it is at least His first appear- 
ance, and more than all the rest does His 
healthy young heart enter warmly into the 
salutations and welcomes (in meaning like 
our hand-shaking) with which they ail meet. 
Among the folks around Him He is as happy 
as a child at a party ; for through all His lite, 
social love gave Him His keenest pleasure. 
At a social feast He began to make Himself 
known to His disciples; and at a social feast 
He took His farewell of them. Anywhere, 





where family distinctions are forgotten, pleases 
Him, for He is the Son of the God of the 
whole earth, and all such moments are fore. 
tastes of the life of His one home and family, 
So in this Jerusalem attic, the heavenly boy 
would enjoy one of His happiest hours, 
Middle walls of partition between house and 
house are gone; family differences, so often 
allowed to bar the doors of hearts, are with. 
drawn, and human life goes in and out in 
common brotherhood; and the jubilant 
sounds of the timbrels and trumpets He 
hears in the streets below seem to be sound- 
ing “Welcome” to his joy. He loves people 
so; all of them. 

A signal is given, and the festive murmur 
ceases. ‘They range themselves in proper 
order; Jesus stands with the rest. Then a 
blessing is said. Then a cup of thin wine is 
passed toeach guest. ‘Then they break into a 
psalm—possibly ‘‘ Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity, for there the Lord commandeth the 
blessing; even life for evermore.” And 
this is the best part of the law’s requiring 
one whole lamb to be provided and eaten 
at each supper; parties larger than families 
must for once dwell together in unity. The 
hymn finished, the youngest at the table 
stands a little forward from his place, doffs 
his cap, and, looking at the venerable pre- 
sident of the party, modestly asks, “ What 
mean ye by this service?” 

I love to think that this time, without 
doubt, Jesus has this duty to perform; for 
He is younger than is customary for boys to 
be there. I can fancy Him, His girdle 
tightly drawn round His waist, His little 
round flat cap hanging from one hand at His 
side, His other hand grasping the upper part 
of the staff as long as himself, His sandals on, 
with all the air of a little traveller going some- 
where, His voice like the voice of an angel. 
He is asking the usual question. Now and 
then this “unity” and this pilgrim’s girdle and 
staff have meant something to the boys who 
have stood just as He stands, and put this 
question in the past, but never have they 
seemed to mean so much as now. Heaven 
seems to speak by Him; for the whole cere- 
mony is sweetly simple and deeply real to 
Him. He looks a pilgrim, He feels a pilgrim. 
The feeling that He has come from God, and 
is going to God, sounds in His words, as 
the feast-goers have never heard before. 

They are pilgrims all: the boys and that 
dear, bent old man there, who is about to 
answer him ; fisher-folks and farmers, all who 
stand with staff in hand and loins girt, all 
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are pilgrims. He feels it all in His own 
way. ‘ What do-you mean by this service?” 
Sounds, strangely full of grace and truth ! 

The company were expecting to get this 
usual form over and so to their meal; but 
that little figure becomes a meal. I fancy 
them all turning their faces towards Him, 
and looking, as simple people, at least, must 
look, on a fresh-hearted child performing, 
with unusual sincerity, a religious act. But 
six words has the wondrous child pro- 
nounced ; yet they have worked like magic. 

No cloud crosses His fair face to-night ; it 
brims with the joy of brotherhood. Syna- 
gogues never made Him so_heaven-like. 
Temples were not to be named with it. No 
powerful priest was there! no proud Phari- 
see, no Rabbi was there! Men and women 
and boys and God were there. Branches of 
foliage and blossoms turning a room, so 
generally bare and grey, into a bit of Para- 
dise, were there. It had the feel of glory in it. 

As for the president, he had often heard 
and answered that same question before; 
he had been at the feast from thirteen years 
old until now he is there full of age and 
infirmities ; but he had never felt altogether 
like this. 

“Well, my boy,” I can imagine the vener- 
able man beginning, as for a moment he 
forgets himself and what was prescribed for 
him to say in reply, “What we mean by 
this service you would know? Well, we 
mean,” he continued, and then composing 
himself a little more, he took up the sentences 
which he had often given in reply. And the 
people thought the old man’s soul had 
caught some of the sweetness of the boy’s ; 
and altogether, for pleasure, this part made 
the supper one to be remembered. 

The answer given, they recline on their 
mats and turn to the meal. It is a very 
simple affair, like all the meals of the poor ; 
but the party is joyous and fresh and gay, 
and looks about and talks. A true feast is 
never measured by the cost of the food that 
is eaten at it, but by heart fellowships and 
loves. 

And this youngest at the table to-night 
is to be the President of the supper when 
all mankind have become one beautiful 
family of God. And to-night He looks on 
all as He will again look then, happy and 
satisfied. Meanwhile He will labour hard 
and suffer agony, and die to bring it about ; 
it is the one passion of His life. It is this 








last exalt Him to sit down in the throne of 
God. 

And that you may understand this wondrous 
little heart more clearly, let me add here a 
simple and beautiful story concerning a table 
which was purchased by a young couple at 
their marriage, just big enough for them both 
to sit together as they set up their family life 
on a poor and small farm. In a few years 
God sent them many little mouths to feed; 
but all along, times on the farm had been 
bad, and the husband had never felt able to 
afford to buy another table, and the children 
sat about, here at a chair, and there at a stool ; 
and the mother did not like it, and so longed 
for times to be good that they might have a 
new table and all sit together; they would 
seem more one. It was the mother in her. 
It would be comfortable then and happy. 
And the Redeemer in Jesus loves this “ sé¢- 
ting together.” He feels towards the divided 
world as that mother towards “ the children 
that God had given” her. He will not be 
happy till they all sit round His table above, 
and are one. That will be His spirit’s home 
and kingdom and heaven. 

I see them go away. 

“This is a pleasant boy of yours, Mary,” 
I fancy I hear one of Mary’s relatives say as 
she gravely puts her hand upon His shoulder. 

“Tt has been good to be here,” another 
brightly remarks to his neighbour as they 
descend the stairs together. 

And Jesus’s friendships and acquaintance- 
ships become tender and intimate enough to 
account, in a day or two, for His absence from 
Joseph’s tent on their homeward way. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Around the throne of God in heaven.” 
esson: Luke ii. 42—50. 

When Joseph and Mary left Jerusalem, 
which they did at the end of the week, Jesus 
did not go with them, At first this seems 
strange; but, if Iam right in my feeling as to 
the mind which was in the Child, you will 
see that, strange as it seems, it is strangely, 
solemnly beautiful too. 

Whether I am right or not, we know that 
the conscience in Jesus was lovely, earnest, 
and faultless before both His parents and 
His God ; so whatever could have been the 
reason for His stay, it could in no way 
have been some fault of His. It might have 
been, and probably was, some fault of the 
Temple—the sad and wrong idea of God 


which will, in due time, give Him the right to | which, in His own frank, boyish way, He had 
know what is in the heart of man, make Him | felt to be present there, which made their 
strong for an ever-widening world, and at! worship a mere cold, hollow, blank form of 
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posture and sound. I fancy the power and 
the sadness of that had laid hold of Him 
from the moment when the first vague feel 
of it came over Him; and the hold of it 
had grown on Him all through the week, 
and now, on the very point of leaving, its 
hour had come. His spirit kept Him; the 
same sublime, terrible spirit which in future 
years carries Him into the wilderness, now 
keeps his childish feet in Jerusalem. 

But I do not want you to imagine that 
there is anything miraculous or even wonder- 
ful or unnatural, or even altogether un- 
common, in what God put in Jesus when He 
let the Galilee procession go by, and for- 
got it and shut Himself up in thoughts of 
Jerusalem, and sorrow and wonder and His 
Father. And that you may understand this I 
will tell you a story of a London boy, whose 
father was known to me, and who related it to 
me. The boy was on his way to school, his 
strap of books in his hand and his lessons in 
his head, when, as he went, he chanced to 
pass a woman who had just crossed the street, 
and, as she imagined, had barely escaped being 
knocked down and run over by acab. She 
was too excited and weary and faint to walk 
one step farther, and she had leaned herself 
up against a railway station wall, where, as 
the boy was passing, she was sobbing and 
gasping as if something*had hurt her. Af- 
fected by her appearance, he stopped, and out 
of his young generous heart, modestly asked 
if he could be of any use. Would she not 
walk to the tea shop which was close by and 
sit down-awhile? Would she not be better 
for a little tea? he suggested in his most re- 
spectful tone. And seeing that she consented, 
in a half-ashamed, timid way, he offered her 
his arm, turning, perhaps, rather red and 
white as he did so. In a few steps they 
reached the shop, where, to his joy, the dis- 
tressed lady became easier. ‘Can I be of 
any further use to you?” he inquired as he 
prepared to raise his hat and go; and finding 
that she lived across the water and was afraid 
to go alone, he went with her and saw her to 
her door. It was striking ten by an adjacent 
clock, when it suddenly occurred to him, and 
with infinite dismay, that three-quarters of an 
hour had gone in this, and that he was already 
half an hour too late for school. Every inch 
of the way back he ran, and when he reached 
his class-room door, his teacher was in the 
thick of work, could hear no explanation, 
imposed a hundred lines of Virgil, besides 
his ordinary lessons, put him to the bottom 
of the class and gave him « batch of bad 
marks, big enough, as it seemed to the boy, 


to make it almost impossible now for him to 
win a prize, and, what was worst of all to 
the boy, did not think so well of him. Ip 
vain did he seek opportunity to explain ; 
there was no time. Perhaps, had there been 
time it would have been of no avail. This 
might have been a severe schoolmaster, and 
not have believed the glorious truth of Jesus, 
that humanity is above all: a slave of rules 
and books. He might have liked such a 
story well enough in books of golden deeds ; 
but it was altogether too inconvenient for 
daily life and school w ork, But be this as it 
may, the boy had simply to put up with his 
master’s decision, and learn obedience to 
divine and blessed impulses, “ through the 
things that he suffered;” for though this 
world is full of God-like instincts, alas! it is 
also full of blundering judges. 

And let me say to you all in passing, that 
boys and girls of such hearts should re 
member that occasionally they must suffer 
such misunderstandings, and keenly, too ; and 
be ready for them. They will sometimes have 
to shed bitter tears, as we are told that 
Jesus sometimes did; but, like Him, they 
| must learn to endure it, without making any 

fuss about it, willingly and cheerfully; and 
fall back upon the thought that there is God 
in life as well as man; a wiser parent, and 
a nobler duty. Most heavenly things must 
perish and die within us, as soon almost as 
they are born, without some such faith. They 
need it for cheer and company, as this dis- 
tressed Nazareth child needs it, who just now 
cannot help Himself, and while His proper 
guardians go their way with the rest to Gali- 
lee, by all that is eternal and holy within 
Hin, is held tarrying behind, 

It is a wonderful joy and help to the child 
world to know that Jesus, the boy, was tried 
and pained ‘“‘in all points,” like as that Lon- 
don school-boy was—misunderstood and 
| censured by His friends, through the mere 
nobility of His heart. Like the punctual 
class-mates of that generous boy on that un- 
happy morning, John and Peter, and all His 
young Galilee companions, are where they 
should be, in the caravan with their parents, 
| going on their homeward way. Like the 
| Levite, too, of whom this Jesus grew up to 
tell us, who is in time and in his place at 
his Temple duties, while the Samaritan 1s 
delayed and busy with heart-imposed huma- 
nities on the highway and in the inn; so 
are those merry, marching boys among the 
camels and oxen and asses and pilgrims, on 
whom the sun is now going down, preparing 














to camp and have their evening meal—Jeru- 
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salem ten miles behind. But they are there 
without Jesus, only because trouble, which 
has laid such grip and wondrous hold on 
Him, has had no effect upon them. 

To-day the spirit that haunts His little 
heart is sore trouble to Mary and Joseph, 
great bewilderment to His boy companions, 
and surprise to their parents, Yet it is all 
by the very spirit which those good and duti- 
ful boys, those very parents—Mary, Salome, 
Zebedee, all will one day own in their very 
deepest soul to be so much greater and 

‘ grander than their own. Jesus stopped, not 
going away, though the stir along the streets, 
the clash of cymbals, and the blare of trum- 
pets told Him His Galilee folks were going 
to their homes, by those insights, sympathies, 
which when He has manhood’s powers to 
express will make Him master of their life 
and death. Because of it they will come to 
look up to Him as between them and God, 
leading towards heaven. He will stand for 
more than priests and rabbis or kings. His 
very body will be to them as the Temple of 
Jerusalem never was—the temple and dwell- 
ing-place of the Most High. 

But whether I am right in my thought, that 
the woe of His manhood was in its measure 
the woe of His childhood, this is certain, 
that He did God’s will that day as perfectly 
as it was done in heaven. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: ‘“‘I love to hear the story.” 
Lesson: Psalm cxviii. 15—29. 

We must go back awhile to the afternoon 
and the merry crowds which pass out under 
the arching gateway in the city wall, up the 
slopes, over the brow of the hill, into the 
Galilee road. Mary and Joseph know that 
Jesus is not with them; but what of that? 
they are quite contented. He will, of course, 
be with Cleophas, or with Salome, or some 
of their friends, all of whom like to have Him 
with them, or with some of His boy acquain- 
tances from Capernaum; for they had become 
fond of each other. So it is all right, and 
they journey on till their first place to rest ; 
and in the fading light, they pitch their tents, 
the evening meal is eaten, the laughter and 
the music of the camp have ceased, and the 
faint moon, now early in setting, is well 
down among the stars in the west. Time 
moves on, and it is now past bed-time. Mary 
stands in her tent door, looking into the 
silvery gloom of the moon-set, out over 
Testing beasts and neighbours’ low, fiat- 
roofed tents for the little tunic and cap which 
covers all the world to her, and which she 








has not seen for many hours. His friends 
had, doubtless, so wanted Him, and these 
were the last days for their chance of Him, 
But He does not come. 

It is a little thoughtless of them to keep 
Him so long. She could not blame Him, 
for He had so often forgotten Himself in 
pleasing others; and He was, of course, so 
beloved ; and some, she knew, almost coveted 
the boy for their own, and very naturally 
too ! 

But Joseph must go to their friends’ tents, 
and bring Him home, or see, at least, where 
He is staying. So he goes and first asks 
relations, and then acquaintances, and then 
here and there and everywhere, up and down 
all over the camp; but nobody has seen 
Him since leaving the city, and all seems to 
point to His, somehow, having remained 
behind. So Joseph returns to Mary with 
a heavy heart, and they are greatly troubled ; 
and, night as it is, they pack up their tent 
and get off back again over the dark moun- 
tains to Jerusalem to find their lamb that is 
lost, full of all manner of pains and miseries, 
—much fuller than you can ever know, un- 
less you become old enough to have a child, 
and lose it. Then you will know all the sorts 
of dreadful things love tells itself about a 
lost child, and how very wretched Joseph 
and Mary must have been as they trudged 
that night, those long, weary miles back again 
to Jerusalem seeking Jesus. 

And they reach Jerusalem, give the senti- 
nel at the gate good reason for being so 
belated, and are allowed to pass through 
“the needle’s eye,” the little, low, side- 
gate (which, with a camel, instead of an ass, 
they could not have managed), struggle up 
the now dark street to some open camping 
ground, pitch their tent, give a few hopeless 
glances round, and call and listen, and then 
lie down to a short and restless sleep. 

And while they sleep in the open space in 
the city I picture to myself Jesus sleeping in 
some corner of the Temple, the silent and 
solemn gloom of the massive pillars around 
Him, ‘There is no trace of fear on His face, 
for there are no goblins to Him, only every- 
where the dear God. His young tired limbs 
lie, as another boy’s once lay in the Taber- 
nacle—a grim, quaint, and rude affair com- 
| pared with the gorgeous splendour of the 
place Jesus now sleeps in. 

But though that little face asleep there on 
the ‘Temple fluor has on it no trace of fear, I 
| picture it full of sorrow, indeed woe. As I 
have read of another little child his friends 
had lost, a little boy in Malta, the child of 
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an English general. He too was sleeping 
while weeping eyes were seeking him, and 
hearts were well-nigh breaking to find him. 
I will tell you about him, for it will help you 
to understand what is in my mind about this 
holy child Jesus. 

He was the only child of his father, and it 
was a sad day; for his father had just been 
carried away and laid in his grave in the 
stately pomp of a military funeral. The long 
day had passed, the evening had now come, 
and the child felt the strange awful quiet of 
the great house. It was dreadful. All that 
he knew best and most deeply loved had 
been taken away and laid out there in the 
gloom and dark. It hurt him and bewildered 
him as nothing had done before. His joy 
was gone; the arms that most caressed him 
were gone; the face that most dearly smiled 
on him was gone, gone for ever. He could 
never see him any more. Almost all his 
life he had been without a mother’s face, 
now, they had buried his father’s. Night 
came and he Jay down in his bed thinking 
and weeping till his little brain seemed on 
fire and his heart must burst. At last he 
could bear it no longer; he threw back the 
bedclothes, slipped on to the floor, pulled 
on his things and somehow dressed himself, 
went down-stairs and out into the night and 
wandered through the rain to the church- 
yard to his father’s grave, and flung himself 
down on it and threw his arms about it 
weeping for his father, and there he sobbed 
himself to sleep. When his good nurse was 
on her way to bed she went to the room 
which had been his father’s room—for she 
had granted his wish to be let sleep in it— 
but only to find the bed empty and the 
clothes turned back, and his little tunic 
and slippers gone from their place at the 
bedside. Could he have got frightened 
and gone back to his own room again? She 
went to see. But he was not there. Then 
she became alarmed, aroused the servants, 
and the house was searched ; but that, too, 
was in vain. 

Then all out-houses were searched, and his 
little name was cried all over the grounds. 
And all proving useless, they went to his 
uncle’s house and rang them up there—it 
was now past midnight—to see if he could 
by any chance be there, for the child loved 
his uncle and aunt, and his uncle and aunt 
loved him; but, alas! search there was in 
vain, They could not understand it. Where 
could he be? In the morning they had their 
He was found by the sexton, 


answer, 





drenched and cold and fast asleep, stretched 
on the new-made mound over his dead 
father’s grave. So, after their night of sorrow 
came a morning, not of joy, but rather of 
feelings akin to worship. It was all too sad 
for joy; but it was also too deeply beautiful 
for blame; and grown-up people stood and 
looked upon his dear little pallid, dirty figure, 
awed and humbled, and they talked about 
that sad night for daysand months and even 
years after, reverence sounding in their voice, 


and sometimes even tears rolling down their 


face. 

So I think of Jesus. A week ago, full of 
His holy boyish visions of the Temple, He 
had marched and sung with joy deeper than 
the best of them, ‘ Let us go into the house 
of the Lord. Our feet shall stand within thy 
gates, O Jerusalem!”’ But the sacred vision 
had faded as completely as the child’s, whose 
dear father’s face had been laid in its grave, 
He could never see it any more now. And 
here he lay where it was buried. With the 
instinct of a true child of God, He had been 
drawn to that which gave Him most pain, 
The gorgeous splendour of His Father's 
house was but a tomb on which He lay, as 
that general’s child lay, where joy was gone, 
and wept Himself to sleep. 

The shadow has fallen upon Him, which 
thickens around Him through all His life, 
and ends it with that most piteous cry, 
“ Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do.” 

Nobody in all the place seemed to know 
what they did, not a lip glowed with His 
dearest name, “our Father;” yet to good 
and honest hearts around Him it had seemed 
to be just what they had expected. It was 
all right; a week of evergreens, tapestries, 
processions, bell-tinklings, horn-clangings, 
and bustles. It is all over now, and they are 
going back to all quarters of the earth happy 
and satisfied till next year. 

Surely these people knew not what they 
did. It could not have been so if but once 
they had seen one dear smile of God within 
them, had one feel of His everlasting arms 
about them, and His voice seeming to speak, 
calling them “ my child.” 

Had they but felt all this imperfectly, as the 
prophets had felt it, these mere new moons 
and bullocks and solemn assemblies must 
have been horrible and terrible things to 
them. 

Yet there was but one mind they disap- 
pointed, but one heart they broke, the mind 
and heart of the only begotten Son of God. 
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I—HOME NOTES. 
THE GARRISON OF LONDON. 


THE great problem of government in all ages has 

always been to discover the best way of securing 
obedience to law and the preservation of public order. 
Statesmen and philosophers have their own methods 
to recommend; Christian statesmanship has some- 
thing to say on the subject too, and not mere theory 
but the testimony of experience. A correspondent of 
The Times has recently published some figures com- 
paring the forces by which order is maintained in the 
great capitals of Europe, and his statistics are full of 
suggestion. London is more than twice as large as 
Paris, three times as large as Berlin or Vienna ; but 
its garrison of troops and police is far smaller than 
those which are maintained in those cities, while it 
trusts far more to the civil power of the police than to 
military force. London has about 5,000 troops and 
12,000 police; Paris, with its smaller population, has 
as many police and 14,000 soldiers; Berlin has 
25,000 troops, and 3,400 police; Vienna has 5,000 
more soldiers than Berlin and about 800 fewer police. 
There is one other fact to remember : that while the 
murders in Paris for a single year amounted to 146 
(an appalling number), in Berlin to 18, and in Vienna 
to 23, the return for our own capital was only 16, In 
all ways it is a strange and remarkable contrast, and 
shows how much is due to the general influence of 
Christianizing agencies, especially as brought to bear 
upon the destitute and criminal classes, at least while 
young. 

OUR BARGE POPULATION. 

In all the conflict and confusion of the last Parlia- 
mentary session, one useful measure succeeded in 
running the gauntlet of obstruction and opposition, 
and made good its place upon the Statute book. It 
should do something to improve the condition of the 
floating population on the canal barges, if wisely and 
rigorously carried out. For the future, these boats 
will be systematically inspected by an official armed 
with full power to enforce the law which at present 
is habitually disregarded, sometimes by the owners of 
the barges in their eagerness to make money, more 
often, perhaps, by the crews themselves, through the 
indifference and indolence which a rough life de- 
velops. The worst evils indeed,—those,which men 
draw upon themselves by their own vice and sin, no 
law can really cure, and no external pressure over- 
come. It is possible, however, to secure decent 
accommodation on the boats, and that whole families 
shall not be promiscuously crowded together in one 
little stifling cabin under conditions as ruinous to 
health as to virtue; and also that the thousands of 
children, who at present live a wandering life outside 
the pale of civilisation, shall no longer be permitted 
to grow up in a state of savage ignorance and 
barbarity. Mr. Brydone, who has been appointed 
to the first inspectorship under the new Act, is just the 
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man for the work. As manager of Mr. Corbett’s great 
salt works, where a great number of barges are em- 
ployed, by his own efforts he has done much to 
improve the condition of the boatmen. They are 
better educated than most of their class, more tem- 
perate, and in every way more civilised members of 
society. Sunday labour, which on the canals prevails 
to a terrible extent, is strictly forbidden, and the 
bargemen are thus saved from coming to consider 
themselves, as so many of their fellows do, mere 
working machines with a certain amount of brute 
force in them and nothing more. Mr. Brydone’s 
influence shows how much a single man who really 
cares for others may do, if he has his heart in the 
work. Every one will wish him all success in deal- 
ing with the difficulties that lie before him. Nor 
must we forget to congratulate Mr. George Smith, of 
Coalville, that at last hislong and patient labour in 
behalf of these neglected people has borne fruit. 


LOST AND FOUND CHILDREN. 

To those of us who live in great towns few sights 
are more familiar than a child hardly able to toddle, 
though it has managed to stray from home, sur- 
rounded by the little crowd that always gathers as if 
by magic round any scene of tragedy or comedy in the 
public streets, till at last appears the tall policeman, 
who takes up the wanderer into his paternal arms and 
walks off with his charge to the station-house, soon 
to be followed by the anxious parents seeking their 
lost little one. In London this is quite an important 
function of the metropolitan police, as last year’s 
Blue-book shows. Twelve thousand four hundred 
children under ten years of age were reported to them 
as missing, and they found seven thousand of these ; 
all the rest, except six, either found their way home 
or were restored by friends. In itself this may seem 
a little thing, hardly worth notice, but figures have a 
different value to different people ; on one heart they 
strike with a dull, senseless thud ; in another they wake 
a full rich chord of sympathy. For these symbols, 
meaningless as they appear, represent_a whole mass 
of anxiety, suffering, suspense, and rapturous relief in 
thousands of homes. 


A HOLIDAY INCIDENT. 

The Rev. F. O. Morris; the well-known naturalist, 
writing to one of the daily papers on behalf of the 
children who live in smoke and squalor, to plead for a 
holiday in the country, tells a little incident which to 
many readers will convey a double lesson. A friend 
of Mr. Morris, after resigning a town parish, was in 
the habit of inviting his poorer people to stay with 
him in his new home in one of the rural districts,— 
one of the best and kindliest ways of doing good that 
can be conceived,—and among these visitors came a 
little child who had never seen the fields and flowers 
of the country in her life before, One morning early 
in the visit, before the little stranger had grown 
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accustomed to the new world around her, one of the 
birds that haunted the house, tame and trustful because 
sure of a friendly welcome, came flying round the 
inmates for its daily crumbs. The little visitor watched 
it with wonder as well as delight, and at last cried 
out : “ Poor birdie, it’s got no cage!’ She had not 
learned in her narrow experience that the bird could 
have any other home, and that the free air was its 
natural element. The story sets one thinking, not 
only of our duty to these city children, but of other 
things. At times do not many of us echo the child’s 
words about the souls of our brother men, who, 
bound by no bars of man’s making, wing their way 
up into the pure and unclouded sunlight of their 
Father’s presence, yet for all their freedom are not 
wandering in restlessness, because they have a nest 
where no eye sees save His; not a cage but a home ? 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD. 

Till within the last few years education in England, 

so far as the teachers who carry it on are concerned, 
was somewhat too much of a guerilla warfare, with- 
out fellowship and organization. There are various so- 
cieties which in different degrees contribute to remove 
this want, but knowing teachers’ difficulties and needs, 
we give a cordial word of welcome to the Teachers’ 
Guild, which was formed not very long ago, and 
has now extended its work by branches in many 
centres of educational work. The guild aims at 
promoting thrift and the habit of making provision 
for old age or sickness. How important this is 
for teachers, every one knows; they have as a rule 
no pension to fall back upon, while the strain of 
their work renders them specially liable to failure of 
health and strength. For them to lay by any- 
thing except on the most rigorous system is well-nigh 
impossible, and a society will help them to do what 
they would not do without external pressure and en- 
couragement. The guild has already met one great 
need. It has drawn up a list of places where teachers 


as head-quarters, with a central library well furnisheg 
with books suitable for recreation. From here 
volumes are sent out to branches throughout the dis. 
trict; and at each branch there is a reading-room, 
with a supply of the best newspapers, the tastes of the 
boy messengers not being forgotten. They have also 
accommodation for chess and draught players, and 
for other similar amusements ; and a few educational 
classes have been attempted, not without success, 
Then there are cricket clubs, organized in such a way 
that the game is not monopolised by the crack players, 
as too often happens; an athletic club; a band; and 
best of all, a swimming club. How much this was 
needed appears from the fact that, out of one hundred 
and sixty memhers at the beginning of last season, 
only twenty could swim; now forty more have learned 
to save themselves or others from a watery grave, and 
fifty are on the right way to the same end. Suchan 
Institute deserves all the support that the officers of 
the Department and the outside public can give to 
the movement. We should like to see one established 
in all the great districts of London and in the chiet 
provincial towns as well, It is impossible to over. 
rate the good that an organization of the kind can do, 
It saves the young men who belong to it from in. 
numerable temptations ; it makes it easier for them 
to live a manly and moral life; it gives them a foun. 
dation that may serve as the basis of a character and 
an ideal higher and nobler still. 


CRIME AND PRISONS. 


The reports of the Commissioners of Prisons for 
last year contain some figures that should impress 
those who believe that crime is incurable and that 
morality is a thing of mechanical averages. For the 
last thirty years, it seems, the number of sentences of 
penal servitude has on the whole been steadily de- 
creasing, showing that the more serious kinds of crime 


have been decreasing too. The average number of 





can spend their holidays at moderate charges. Rest 
and change have been difficult to obtain for many in 
past years, because they did not know where to go 
or what expense it would involve; now these ob- 
stacles will be cleared away. The guild has made 
an excellent start, and as it grows it will do still more 
to help those to whom the country owes so much. 
The address of the Secretary is 1, Adam Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C. All teachers would be 
wise in joining so excellent a society. 


AN EAST-LONDON INSTITUTE. 

While people have been busily discussing the im- 
portance of healthy recreation and pleasant social in- 
tercourse for those who do the hard work of the 
world, the Postal and Telegraph employés in the 
East-London district have set themselves to show 
how much may be done with a certain amount of 
energy and perseverance. They have succeeded ad- 
mirably, because they have gone to work in the right 
spirit and the right way. For the central point of 
their organization they have established an Institute 


sentences for the five years ending in 1859 was 2,589; 
in the five years ending with 1879, it was 1,633; in 
the last four years it has been 1,447. So the improve- 
ment is marked. Another significant indication ot 
our national progress is worth mentioning. The 
population of our local prisons, which is an index of 
the general amount of crime prevailing at a given 
time, has been found to increase and decrease in 
cycles of six or eight years. Just now, when accord- 
ing to previous experience the rate ought to be 
mounting to its highest level, there is no sign of any 
such change, and the low level of preceding years is 
being maintained. In all this there is encouragement 
for those who are fighting the battle against vice and 
crime ; the field is not won, but by wiser methods of 
dealing with criminals, and especially by removing 
their children from corrupting influences, we are 
making way towards better things. 


FRIENDS AND FOES OF SAILORS IN THE NORTH SEA. 


The Lord Mayor, Mr. R. N. Fowler, is not allow- 
ing himself to be so engrossed in his official duties 
as to leave no time for the other work in which he 
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takes so keen an interest. A few weeks ago he 
preached in a Wesleyan chapel, and he has since then 
been pleading the cause of the Thames Mission to 
Deep-sea Fishermen. That society is carrying on a 
most important work among the 12,o00sailors engaged 
in the fisheries of the North Sea, and its mission-ships 
are making a splendid fight against the ‘* Coopers” 
or floating grog-shops, which have been one of themost 
fruitful causes of disaster and ruin toso many, “But 
for them,” a seaman has asserted, who has had long 
experience of a fisherman’s life, “ there would not 
have been half the drunkenness and vice afloat and 
onshore.” That they should have done great harm 
js not surprising, since for a long time no other influ- 
ence was brought to bear upon the fishermen at sea. 
Now things have changed. Four mission-vessels are 
at work among the fleets, each of them so fitted up as 
to be “at once a church, a dispensary, a library, and 
aclub.” That evidently is the kind of influence the 
men need, and they appreciate the help. 
stance, Alderman Fowler tells us that on one Sunday 
morning, in the ‘¢ Short Blue ” fleet, the mission-ship 
had twenty-five boats towing behind it, and its rival, 
the Cooper, only three ; and that on another occasion 
when a grog-ship appeared, expecting to entice the 
men away, it had to sail off disappointed. One of 
these mission-ships ought to sail with every fleet, and 
with more ample funds the society would increase its 
strength. The address of the Secretary, to whom 
contributions may be sent, is 31, New Bridge Street, 
London, E.C, 


CHILDREN AT HOME AND AT SEA. 
The cold wet autumn days will soon be upon us 
now, and the children will have to find entertainment 
indoors when their summer games are impossible. 


If time hangs heavily upon their hands, some work | 


for others might make it pass more pleasantly. 
Every week there are scores of children leaving 
England to go to new homes in distant lands, with a 
tedious voyage before them and perhaps a lonely, 
dull home at the end of it. If they had a picture- 
book or scrap-album to take with them, it would 
make all the difference in the world. The pages 
would not be hurriedly glanced at once or twice, as 
happens in so many cases here; they would be turned 
over and over again, till every line was familiar and 
the book quite worn out. The making of them is a 
very easy task. Old pictures, cards, and texts, will 
serve, with little monograms, or anything pretty, to 
give some colour to the page, and all the apparatus 
needed is a stout cover to hold the sheets of linen, 
paste, and scissors, and the kindly fingers of an older 
friend to sew the parts together when filled. It would 
be a pleasant pastime, would dry up many tears and 
bring back the smile to many a face. We beg 
mothers to not allow this hint to pass unheeded, as 
much for their own children’s sake as for the sake of 
the child emigrants. Books might be sent to the 
Rey. J. Bridger, St. Nicholas, Liverpool. He is an 
emigration chaplain and always can find plenty otf 
children delighted to have them 


For in- 


IIL—GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE FRENCH REFORMED CHURCH. 


The Reformed Churches of France have lately held 
a great Synod at Nantes, The very name of the 
place is rich with historic associations. Nantes was 
| the cradle of religious liberty in France ; it seemed 
likely to beits grave as well. It was in that city that 
| Henry IV. signed the famous edict in the year 1698, 
granting freedom of worship to the Protestants of 
France ; the edict which was repealed by Louis XIV. 
about ninety years after, driving many of France’s 
best and noblest citizens, like new Pilgrim Fathers 
to seek their liberty across the sea, A long and 
stormy time separates us from then. France has 
n and fallen on the wave of power. One royal 
house has succeeded another. Kings have perished 
on the scaffold and in exile. The crown has been 
thrice trampled in the dust; the land has been deluged 
with blood in war and revolution, largely because 
rulers have ignorantly set themselves against the only 
| security of thrones, free Christian life. But the faith 
| which kings and priests tried to crush is living still, 
not in decay, but in growth, for on its brow “Time 
writes no wrinkle.” Persecution and prosperity in 
turn have done their worst, but have not overcome it. 
Meeting under such auspices, where the very place 
was an inspiration, it is no wonder that the synod 
was a grand success and that the delegates went away 
with faith renewed. 


ris¢ 


THE NEW DIVORCE ACT IN FRANCE. 


A Christian man in politics is an immense power 
for righteousness, even in an assembly where his faith 
is not recognised by the mass of his colleagues. 
Opinions may differ as to Dr. E. de Pressensé’s 
wisdom in accepting a seat in the French Senate, but 
his presence there has certainly had a most whole- 
some influence upon social legislation. It was through 
his influence that in the Divorce Act, which has 
recently become law, the equal obligation of morality 
on husband and wife was recognised, and the original 
bill amended in that sense. Almost universally, even 
in Christian lands, the husband may offend with im- 
punity where the wife is punishable by law, and 
though the moral offence is the same, it is judged by 
a different standard—the surest way of destroying the 
purity and sanctity of family life. What the effect 
has been in France, we know only too well, and per- 
| haps the remedy comes too late. There is another 

important provision in the Act. It recognises habitual 
a sufficient cause for divorce. It 
, it surely should be 





drunkenness as 
divorce is permitted for any caus 
for this. It does not follow that the wife or the hus- 
band who bound to one who wallows in that 
degradation will necessarily claim the liberty which 
the law all ; it still leaves the path of sacrifice and 
the way of tender forbearing patience open. But if 
all hope of reformation is lost, if there is no prospect 

of brighter days, can we rightly say that only death 
| and the grave shall end this agony, and allow the 
} curse to be handed down to innocent souls unborn ? 
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A RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN BESSARABIA, 


Since the persecution of the Jews in Southern 
Russia about two years ago, we have not heard much 
of Bessarabia. Meantime, a very interesting move- 
ment has been going on in that district, which in the 
present disintegration of the Jewish community may 
lead to important results. The leader of the move- 
ment is a lawyer named Joseph Rabinowitz, and its 
central idea is that Jesus Clnist was in truth the 
promised Messiah, and that the Jewish nation for 
their rejection of him have been driven from their 
land and scattered over the face of the earth, not to 
return to their former home till they have acknow- 
ledged their sin. It was in Palestine, when seeking 
to found colonies for the Jewish refugees during the 
persecution, that Rabinowitz was first led to embrace 
this conviction, and through influences entirely inde- 
pendent of Christian teaching. He and his followers 
do not propose, according to Dr. :Titcomb, who has 
given an account of the movement, to enter into the 
Christian churches, but to form a Jewish communion 
on the basis of the New Testament, with the watch- 
word, “ The key to the Holy Land lies in the hands 
of our brother Jesus.” It is said that two hundred 
families have already joined this communion, and that 
their numbers are still increasing. One can hardly 
think that if these people accept the revelation of 
Christ contained in the Gospels, they can remain for 
long in the position they now occupy. They must 
work their way on in time, and the guidance that has 
set them in this path will not forsake them as they go. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
AN INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 


One of our wise men has been enlightening the 
world on the comparative value of railroads and 
bishops in Central Africa. One railway in his opinion 
is better thanten bishops. The question is not worth 
while arguing at length, but there are two points 
worth consideration. Firstly, that the value of a 
‘*bishop ” (a title which our } hilosopher uses to include 
missionaries of all ranks, on the principle that the 
greater implies the less), is a variable quantity; that 
a man’s efficiency in fact depends upon his power and 
character. Secondly, experience shows that the bishop 
invariably goes in advance of the locomotive, and not 
behind it. It almost looks as if this were the law: 
no bishop, no railway, What value would the same 
philosopher assign to the fleet, which is now an 
indispensable arm of the mission service? It is 
growing into a perfect Armada now, invincible because 
its cause can never fail. The following list, not a 
complete one, has been published of the fleet— 

“The ohn Williams in the South Seas; the 
Ellangowan and the Mayri at New Guinea; the 
Good News and the Morning Star of the London 
Society on Lake Tanganyika; the Peace of the 
Baptist Society on the Congo; the Day Spring of 
the Free Church at New Hebrides ; the Henry Wright 
on the South Coast of Africa; the Z//ala on Lake 
Nyassa; the Yohn Brown of the Mendi Mission of 
the Moravians; the Morning Star of the American 








Board in the Pacific Seas ; and the David Williamson 
at Old Calabar.” 

To these we must add the Venture of the London 
Missionary Society in New Guinea; the Blessing in 
New Zealand ; a steamer belonging to Alfred Saker’s 
mission; and by next autumn the Charles Janson of 
the Universities Mission in Central Africa, 


A PASTOR’S VISITATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Rev. Thomas Spargo, of Molteno, South 
Africa, gives a most graphic account in the last num. 
ber of the Wesleyan Missionary Notices of the trials 
which a collector or a pastor must expect to ex. 
perience when he goes his rounds among the Dutch 
farmers of his district. The visitor is sure of a wel- 
come, as the Boers are hospitable. Unluckily for 
him, hospitality takes the form of coffee, which, as the 
Boers make it, seems as nauseous a compound as can 
well be imagined. It is a mixture, says Mr. Spargo, 
of genuine coffee and sometimes dried carrot, some. 
times something else, according to the taste of the 
lady of the house. It is made early in the morning, 
and supplemented with water or coffee as the stock 
gets exhausted. To keep the liquid hot, it is placed 
upon or by the fire. It is served in a basin, not a 
cup, and without milk or sugar to tone it down. 
One such dose would be bad enough, but the unfor- 
tunate man who calls at fourteen or fifteen farms in 
his day’s round has it pressed on him at every house, 
and ‘* Woe to the subscription list if the coffee be de- 
clined.” The fact that it is offered in kindness and 
hospitality is the only palliative, ‘‘and this,” says 
Mr. Spargo, ‘‘is the milk and sugar with which one 
sweetens it, and tries to make it drinkable.” It must 
be a genial spirit and a sound digestion that can 
enable a man to act up to this principle. 


THE LIVINGSTONE CONGO: INLAND MISSION. 

For some time past Mr, and Mrs. Grattan Guiness, 
whose names will be familiar to most of our readers 
in connection with many branches of Christian work, 
have undertaken the entire responsibility of the Living- 
stone Inland Mission on the Congo, originally orga- 
nized about seven years ago. ‘The financial burden 
was serious, but the difficulties of management have 
proved greater still. Private enterprise cannot act 
at so great a distance with the efficiency that is pos- 
sible to a great society with all its resources and accu. 
mulated experience. So now that the initial diffi 
culties of the mission seem to have been fairly over- 
come, Mr. and Mrs. Guiness think it well to take 
advantage of an offer made by the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, and to hand over the mission to 
be carried on by them. The policy is surely a wise 
one. The American Baptists have unlimited strength; 
they are anxious to work in Central Africa, since it 
was from there that the forefathers of the men who 
fill many of their churches came; and the original 
founders of the mission will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the work which they began has been 
taken up by stronger hands, and will be carried on with 
the enthusiasm that the sense of kinship inspires. 
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AT ANY COST. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, 
AvuTHorR OF “OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ‘“ THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII.— DIVIDING WAYS. 


HILE Tom went back to his duties, 
\ sorrowfully thinking what a tangle 
this world is, and how much pitiful excuse 
there is for the errors and follies of others, 
and how little safety for ourselves, unless at 
every step of the way we look up for the 
guiding of an unseen hand, and down at the 
path for the footprints of the Master, Robert 
Sinclair was speeding away to the North, 
with his mind full of many things. 

“IT must be prompt and decided,” he 
mused. ‘My mother is a woman who is 
always easy to lead, unless her own mind is 
fully made up. ‘They won’t be able to go 
back to Quodda. ‘There will be a new 
schoolmaster in the school-house, and I don’t 
know another house into which they could 
put their heads—they couldn’t live in a mere 
hovel, though of course, they will have to cut 
their coat according to their cloth (and that 
will be narrow 2nough!), and my mother 
would make the best of whatever was need- 
ful.” So far, he thought, though silently, in 
words; but there was a reflection beyond, 
which he left unexpressed, even to himself— 
a thought that since their poverty might be 
little beyond destitution, it would be well 
that they should not endure it in Shetland, 
where the Branders were almost sure to go, 
sooner or later. He had not the remotest 
idea of what Tom had hinted—that the 
mother and sister should join him in the south 
and either live with him in London or near 
him in Stockley. “If only my father had lived 
a few years longer!” he sighed. “ By that 
time, doubtless, I could easily have done for 
them everything I should like — without 
crippling myself. If one has to give away 
one’s first little savings, how are they to 
increase so as to be of real service to one’s- 
self orto anybody else? If I managed to 
spare them thirty or forty pounds a year out 
of my little salary, how could I ever get on? 
It would not be the mere pittance which I 
should sacrifice, it would be all my prospects 
of any future wealth. If I could only get on 
unburdened for a few years, I should be able 
to give them enough and to spare!” 

Oh, how dangerous it is when future 
generosity looks so easy and delightful, while 


Present duty seems so hard as to be impos- 
XUI—47 





sible !—When we think of what we will do, 
when certain circumstances have come to 
pass, and not of what we can do in the 
existing necessity! And we forget that the 
changes to which we look forward will be 
more searching than we contemplate—that 
when the fortune is made, the friend may be 
gone beyond mortal reach—that by the time 
our purse is full, our fingers may have got an 
inveterate habit of drawing its strings! 

When Robert reached his mother and sister, 
he found that they had been proceeding, 
firmly and bravely, with all the matters in 
hand. ‘They had chosen the father’s grave 
under the shadows of St. Magnus. It seemed 
to Mrs. Sinclair a kindlier resting-place than 
the bleak upland graveyard at Quodda would 
have been. ‘ There are trees here,” she 
said to Olive, looking dreamily at those grow- 
ing round the ruins of the earl’s palace and 
the bishop’s house, and thinking of the 
ancient avenue in Stockley church, down 
which she had walked on her wedding morn- 
ing. They had bought their simple and scant 
stock of mourning, and were already making 
it with their own hands. 

“You should not have allowed mother to 
do such a thing, Olive,” Robert said almost 
angrily. “She is not taking much heed to 
anything just now, but everybody will think 
us most cruel and regardless to permit it.” 

Olive looked up, surprised. “I don’t 
think this is the sort of thing that hurts 
mother,” she said quietly. She herself did 
not feel the more comforted since her 
brother’s arrival, as she had looked to be. 
“ Somehow, Robert seems outside the circle 
where the sorrow is,” she pondered, “and it 
seems to me that it is only those who are in- 
side it that can console each other.” 

By-and-by, it might have been noticed 
that what the three debated over together, 
the mother and daughter re-discussed when 
alone. Of course, they could not go back 
to Quodda ; they felt that Robert’s wish was 
that they should not return to Shetland. 
They decided that they would not do so. 
Robert never asked them whether they would 
wish to be near him. They said not a word 
about this to each other. They only saia 
that it might be best if they remained where 
they were for the present. Living would not 
be costly in Kirkwall. It would not be a 
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great expense to get a few of the old house- 
hold gods shipped to them from the more 
northern island; probably the incoming 
schoolmaster might take over the others at a 
valuation, No definite suggestion came from 
Robert. His hints were always negative. 

One or two old friends came from Shetland 
for the funeral, among them Mr. Ollison 
from Clegga. They hinted, in their homely, 
kind way, that they hoped there was “ some- 
thing for the widow.” Yes, Robert said, he 
was thankful to say that his father had made 
a certain provision by insurance. (He did 
not say how small it had necessarily been !) 
And he himself was doing very well, and 
hoped soon to be doing better. He added 
that rather proudly, as if he resented any 
inquiry ; at least, so the old men thought. 
They had not been unprepared to render a 
little help, if they could have done so in their 
own neighbourly fashion. “ But it is a right 
spirit in the young man to be so indepen- 
dent,” they said to each other. “ And it 
leaves the more neighbourly help for such 
widows as have not such children of their 
own.” And one of the old gentlemen, who 
at times made little investments in stocks and 
shares, resolved that for the future he should 
patronise the office which enjoyed the benefit 
of Robert’s services. “There may not be 
much profit on my business,” said he, “ but 
it will do the young man good with his em- 
ployers, when they see that his old neigh- 
bours have such a good opinion of his prin- 
ciples and abilities.” 

Robert returned to London, highly satis- 
fied with himself. Everybody had told him 
what a comfort it was to them, for his mother’s 
sake, to know of his existence. Well, of 
course, he would do something the moment 
the insurance money was used up; they must 
make that last as long as they could, certainly ; 
and by that time, he would know better 
“where he was.” Had he not already made 
one or two little speculative investments, 
which, if they turned out well, would at once 
realise what would have seemed a fortune in 
his eyes three years ago, but which he now 
characterized as “a nice little windfall”? 
(Did he notice how his financial vision was 
changing ?) It would have been wasting his 
* opportunities” had he failed to make those 
investments. It would be ruin now to dis- 
turb them. No, no; everything would end 
well for everybody. He had not taken his 
mother and Olive into his confidence, because 
women knew nothing about business. They 
ought to feel they could trust him in any case. 
And from the first, the world would treat 





them very differently from what it would if 
he was not in existence, 

And then he fell into a reverie over a true 
history he had once heard. It was the his. 
tory of a poor artist, the only son of a gentle 
but decayed family. His early works had 
given great promise, which his later ones did 
not fulfil, People had said he worked too 
much ; that he seemed almost to grudge the 
necessary appliances for the proper practice 
of his art, and did not seek the inspiration 
and culture he might have got from travel 
and from the masterpieces of other minds ; 
that he seemed not to care to risk rising to 
the height of his own genius, but was con- 
tent to toil on level lines, which brought him 
safe profit. He had been called mercenary 
and sordid. His mother had spoken of him 
as if he had sadly disappointed her; it had 
been discovered that his sisters did not 
trouble themselves even to go to see his 
pictures. People had pitied the mother 
and sisters for their withered hopes, whose 
fruition might well have lifted them out of 
their narrow life of elegant leisure and genteel 
economies into one of affluence and influence, 
But the mother and sisters dropped away, 
dying not long after each other. Then it 
had been noticed that the brother’s stream 
of merely saleable work grew slack; that he 
treated himself to some travelling and to 
some leisure, the result of which was a pic- 
ture which presently made his name. People 
said that all this was the beneficial conse- 
quence of his entering on his mother’s little 
fortune, and one or two got so far as to hint 
that, under all the circumstances, she might 
surely have made some self-denying arrange- 
ments in his favour during her lifetime. One 
acquaintance bolder than the rest had ven- 
tured to ask, “ How much he had inherited?” 
And the artist had quietly answered, “ Only 
about one hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
but the sense of security and of relief from 
constant responsibility was the real blessing,” 
and he had been judged a poor-spirited crea- 
ture to have had so little courage to fight the 
battle of life on his own account. And it 
was only after he was dead, when his one or 
two bosom friends were at liberty to speak 
out, that the general public learned that from 
the very first, those leisurely critical women 
had been dependent upon him for every 
morsel of bread they put into their mouths, 
and that all he had “inherited” had been the 
cessation of the need for supplying their 
wants, and of the fear lest he might fail to 
provide for their future. 

“That man was a fool,” decided Robet 
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Sinclair. And, perhaps, he was; but there 
is some folly which is nearly divine, as there 
is some seeming wisdom which is altogether 
devilish. It was a pity that true story should 
have had any existence, so that it could come 
into Robert Sinclair’s mind just then. He 
did not accept it as any guiding for himself. 
He was not yet base enough to think that 
without discretion and reserve on his part, 
Mrs. Sinclair and Olive might develop into 
such chill vampires as the artist’s family. But 
the story had its influence nevertheless. The 
selfishness of those dead women’s lives had 
left its pernicious trail behind them. From 
every life—nay, from every event in every 
life—there is distilled an essence—a medi- 
cine or a .poison to be the blessing or the 
bane of the lives or the events which follow. 
And while some leave the precious legacy of 
their life’s wine poured out in loving service, 
and others the strange bequest of their life’s 
wine turned to vinegar by its reservation for 
themselves, there are yet others who drop a 
strange and subtle poison, which falling often 
into the most generous wine poured out by 
their contemporaries, chills and impoverishes 
it, and even gives it a taint which may prove 
deadly to some. And if there be woe to 
those who have lived for themselves alone, 
and who leave the world poorer and not richer 
for their having been in it, surely there must 
be woe, woe—a thousand times woe !—for 
those who have so lived that they have made 
the unselfishness of others seem to be folly 
and have stamped the nobility of self-forget- 
fulness as mere madness! For the former 
only lay waste the plains of earth, but the 
latter poison the well-springs of heaven. 

Olive Sinclair went back to Shetland alone 
to select and carry away such remnants of 
the old home as she and her mother might 
venture to keep. The “ merchant” at Wall- 
ness undertook to convey these in his cart 
from Quodda to Lerwick, and to ship them 
to Kirkwall in a little vessel he used for his 
own trading purposes. He seemed at first to 
have a curious hesitancy about undertaking 
the business, but in the end he named a 
charge for it which gave him a very fair 
profit. 

“T would not have taken any money at 
all if it had been from the old lady and the 
lassie,” he remarked afterwards, “ but there’s 
the young fellow to the fore, doing so well 





everybody says, and hand in glove with that | 


Brander of St. Ola’s, who is screwing all he 
can out of us,” 





Olive paid the money. She thought the | 


charge ample, but she made no observation, 


| 
Lf 


though she could not help remembering 
many a difficult account which her father had 
cast, and many a tangled correspondence 
which he had unravelled in quite a friendly 
way, for the old merchant in bygone days. 

Then she said good-bye to all the simple 
neighbours. The expressions of their sym- 
pathy concerning the sad changes in the 
family, and of their congratulation concern- 
ing her brother’s future, were alike received 
rather silently. She had never been very 
popular in Quodda, though everybody had 
always thought her clever—far more clever 
than Robert. “If she had been the boy 
instead of the girl she would have done won- 
ders,” they said to each other, watching the 
cart as it drove away, with Olive seated 
behind her Rousehold gods; looking, not 
back at the villagers, but out upon the blue 
sea and the familiar rocks. 

“T don’t feel as if I could work for my- 
self,” she thought. “But I can work for 
mother. And I suppose that is the way 
God always spares one something to give one 
strength! And if father thought too well of 
everybody else, why, there’s only the more 
need that I should justify his faith in me.” 

And then, in their lodging in Kirkwall, 
the mother and daughter began that sort of 
life whose story is never fully written. They 
went out of the temporary furnished lodgings 
in which Mr, Sinclair had died, but they did 
not require to leave the house. The land- 
lady, a poor widow herself, found them an 
empty attic, low-roofed and queer-cornered, 
for which she would ask but a humble rent. 

“One room will do for us in the mean- 
time,” observed Mrs. Sinclair. “ Robert will 
not take a holiday to come so far north very 
soon, ’and by then we may have got into 
something better.” 

**Qne room will do for us in the mean- 
time,” responded Olive, but she echoed her 
mother’s speech no further. 

At first, while Olive was looking fer work, 
they had to make some inroad on the insur- 
ance money. But that inroad Olive was deter- 
mined should not long continue. She gota 
little daily teaching, which brought in a few 
weekly shillings, barely sufficient to pay for 
their food. Then she got an evening engage- 
ment to keep a tradesman’s ledgers; this 
brought in a monthly stipend which would 
just meet the rent. Early in the morning, 
late at night, anc in the intervals between 
her teaching and her book-keeping, she toiled 
at knitting and at white seam. ‘The gains of 
such labours were indeed infinitesimal, but 
they must not be despised, because they were 
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needed. She found out what economy 
means when it has to be exercised, not in 
cash but in kind. At Quodda school-house, 
despite the chronic scarcity of money, there 
had always been a certain humble affluence ; 
nobody had had to study how much they 
could afford to eat, or whether they might 
put another peat on the fire. But now she 
knew where to draw a line far within the 
limit of her healthy young appetite, and she 
learned how to make up a peat fire, not so 
as to get the most warmth from it, but so as 
to make it last the longest. 

Yet it is only when we get down to these 
barren places of life that we find how rich 
their soil really is, if only it be properly 
developed. Olive began to discover that 
the midnight moonlight and the ruddy dawn 
have a secret of their own, which they keep 
only for those eyes which rest on their beauty 
awhile, when hard work is over, or ere hard 
work begins. She began to feel as if she 
had private rights in the grand old cathedral 
on which her little window looked. 

“ What should we do without St. Magnus, 
mother?” she would ask cheerily. ‘ How 
good it was of all those unknown men in the 
dark ages to rear its beauty for our delight! 
And I believe they did it all the better, that 
I don’t suppose they thought much of pos- 
terity, but rather of the worship of God, and 
of doing a good day’s work for those they 
loved.” 

Olive found, too, that when one gets down 
on a level with the poorest, so that they trust 
one with the real secrets of their life, one 
finds that there is a good deal of Spartan 
endurance and of quiet self-sacrifice still 
going forward in the world. 

In after years Olive Sinclair did not find 
those days of strain and stress at all bad 
to remember. She used to say then, that 
she believed by the time she was an old 
woman she would be chiefly interesting on 
account of what she could tell of that period. 

But then memory, with its curious alchemy 
for extracting pleasure from pain, always 
rejects pain from which pleasure cannot be 
extracted. The true suffering of those hard 
days was that, during their course, Olive 





felt as if she could plant no cheerful hope in 
any “afier years,” could foresee nothing 
but one long course of lonely, ill-requited, 
unremitting toil, uncheered by sympathy or 
appreciation. There was no possibility of | 
saving, it was as much as they could do to | 
pay their way, scanty as were their needs; a | 
few evil days would piunge them at once in 
debt—either to Robert or to somebody—and | 


Olive soon began to feel that it would be 
almost more galling to accept aid even for 
her mother from him than from strangers ; 
and to think, too, that such a feeling was 
very unnatural, and that she must be very 
wicked to indulge in it. And yet why? 
Must there not ever be a deadly bitterness 
in taking alms from those whose justice 
would have saved us from need for them? 
As for any ambitions of her own, even the 
laudable one of providing for her own future, 
for the helpless old age that must come at 
last after the longest life of toil, Olive soon 
realised that she must harbour none. ‘“ Per- 
haps Robert will keep me then out of 
charity,” she thought, still not without some 
bitterness, “ and perhaps he will have a wife 
who will look askance at me for needing 
help, and will give me an old dress anda 
moral lecture.” And Olive was right enough 
in her keen judgment of the way of the 
world, though she blamed herself for the 
edge on her words. For with those who 
think that to be lucky and rich isin itself to be 
meritorious, to be poor from whatever cause 
or course of events is to be disgraceful; he 
who, like Jack Horner, 


Puts in his thumb and pulls out a plum, 
And cries, ‘ What a good boy am I!’" 


is sure to agree with the poet’s “ New style 


Northern Farmer,” 
“ That the poor in a loomp is bad.” 


At other times, Olive would look bravely 
forward to the very workhouse itself. “ It 
one has to go there after one has done one’s 
very best, one does not need to blush for 
one’s self, but for the world,” she reflected. 
These sombre meditations were reserved for 
herself alone, for her mother she had only 
bright announcements of her latest triumph 
in the way of earning or sparing. 

Letters reached them from Tom Ollison 
oftener than from Robert Sinclair. Tom had 
written a frank and friendly letter in response 
to the telegram which had intrusted him 
with news of the father’s death, and the 
correspondence had continued since. His 
epistles were the one breeze from an active 
prospering outer life, which stirred the two 
women’s monotonous days. Mrs. Sinclair 
rejoiced in the coming of those letters, 
because they gave her some assurance of her 
son’s welfare, though when Tom’s allusions 
to Robert seemed rather curt and guarded, 
she often feared lest Tom had seen that he 
was looking ill or over-worked, and was 
keeping something back. And so in truth 
Tom was, but it was not what she dreaded. 
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Little as young Ollison knew how it really | if he had heard it before—an experience 


was with Mrs. Sinclair and her daughter, he 
felt an instinctive reluctance to tell them of 
Robert’s social progresses ; of the dinner par- 
ties he so constantly attended, where his 
dress and appointments were of the most 
irreproachable ; of the little suppers he gave 
among the young brokers and their more 
youthful clients, foolish youths of fashion 
who were fain to hope to meet their extra- 
vagances by dabbling a little in speculation, 
and of whom therefore “something might be 
made.” Tom had been asked to several of 
these little suppers and had gone—once. 

Probably, despite these seeming extrava- 
gances, Robert Sinclair’s expenditure was 
not large, it was only made exclusively for 
what in his eyes was his own benefit. Tom 
could not understand Robert. His habits 
seemed steady, he drank little, he held some- 
what aloof from the fast talk of the men 
whom yet he gathered about him—perhaps 
gaining weight with them by so doing. He 
made an outward profession of religion. 
But all his being was absorbed in one thought, 
that of “getting on.” The scramble seemed 
put to grow fiercer, the nearer he got to the 
goal of fortune: but then, alas! fortune has 
no goal—it ever recedes, often only to vanish 
in thin air at last. 

Tom said to Robert more than once, con- 
cerning his thoughts, his ways, and his friends, 
were these true, were those quite upright, 
were the friends worthy? Robert did not 
say much in self-defence. He only persisted 
in the thoughts and the ways, made more 
friends of the same sort, and saw the less of 
Tom. Life is full of such separations. 

Olive marked her mother’s rapidly ageing 
face. She noted that her mother spoke less 
than of old. She would sit in silence for 
hours now, and her loving manner towards 
her daughter changed to one of absolutely 
supplicating clinging. It seemed to Olive 
sometimes as if her mother was actually ask- 








ing her pardon for still loving the son, who | 


showed so little love in return! 


CHAPTER XIV.—A SECRET HISTORY. 


Durinc one of the conversations which 
Robert and Tom had together, soon after 


the return of the former from the north, | 


young Sinclair said, rather suddenly, and 
apropos of nothing which had gone before, 
“Tom, do you know anything particular 
about your Mr. Sandison ?” 
Tom Ollison looked up at him with a 
quick, puzzled glance. ‘The question seemed 
to have a strangely familiar ring about it—as 





which we have all of us known, and which 
has given rise to many elaborate theories con- 
cerning the action of the dual brain, and to 
more startling ones about pre-existence. Pro- 
bably such experiences are generally to be 
attributed to nothing more than a sudden 
quickening, by some new combination of cir- 
cumstance, of some old line of thought and 
feeling, and our memory is not of the word 
or action which seems to stir it, but of a re- 
curring mood of our own. 

At least, Tom Ollison quickly realised that 
it was so in the present instance. A minute’s 
reflection convinced him that what he really 
remembered was his own feeling of conjecture 
and bewilderment when Mr. Sandison him- 
self had asked— 

“Tom, did your father ever tell you any- 
thing about me ?” 

And just as he had answered then, “ No, 
sir, except that he told me what great friends 
you had always been,” so he loyally answered 
hnow— 

“No, Robert—except that he is very much 
better than his words—and I have an idea 
that, in this world, that is very ‘ particular,’ 
and, indeed, ‘ peculiar’ !” 

“ Ah,” said Robert, and shook his head, 
going on mysteriously, ‘‘I suppose he does 
not like it spoken about. Perhaps some re- 
bellion against his destiny accounts for his 
atheism.” 

Tom did not ask what “it” was. He 
always bitterly repented of having confided 
Grace’s assertion to Robert. It was not so 
much that he yet doubted its truth, in the 
bald, materialistic sense of a fact. But since 
those early days he had himself been down 
into the depths—into depths from which he 
felt he could never have risen, but for a cling- 
ing childlike faith that God was with him 
even there, and had hold of him even in the 
dark, and that God knew and believed in 
Tom Ollison, while Tom Ollison could not 
know or believein God! And, suppose Tom 
Ollison had been still in those depths, would 
God have grown tired of him and let him 
drop? Perish the idea! Then, too, in rising 
out of those depths, Tom had not scrambled 
back to the brink whence he had fallen ; that 
would be no salvation from any Slough of 
Despond. God had brought him out, like the 
Psalmist of old, into “fa wealthy place,” upon 
the richer soil nearer the Celestial City. Tom 
could say his creed again, now, firmly and 
joyfully—feeling, indeed, that he had never 
believed it before; but then it did not mean 
to him quite the same which it had meant in 
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days when he had thought he believed it, and 
would have argued stoutly in defence of its 
very words. (The alphabet is not the same 
to us, after we have learned to read, as it is 
when we are learning its letters.) Atheism 
was not now to him the frightful mystery 
which it is to those who seem to fear that 
God’s existence may be endangered if it 
should ever be denied by the majority of His 
children, who can only live and move and 
have their being in Him, as He in them. 
He now saw man as related to God, in the 
deepest part of his nature, as he is in his 
bodily existence to air and earth and fire and 
water; and he saw that by them man breathed 
and fed, and was warmed and refreshed, 
before he could articulate their names, and 
even if he was so blind or so idiotic that 
he could not see orcomprehend them. Tom 
could recognise atheism and infidelity as the 
spiritual iconoclasts of the world, even as 
Judaism and Mahomedanism had been its 
idol-breakers, emptying shrines of maimed or 
distorted images, to make way for the living 
form of the God-man. ‘That memory of his 
own good father tenderly tending him through 
the foolish rage of his delirium had stood 
Tom in good stead again and again. God 
could never disown His children who did 
not love Him, because they did not know 
Him, or could not see His face. His other 
children could only love Him the more for 
such pain and such patience! And, as for 
Peter Sandison, was there not perpetual 
prayer in those pathetic eyes of his ?p—and 
for what were they for ever secking, if not for 
God Himself? 

Tom Ollison was glad of one thing: that, 
even in those early days, wherein one is so 
tempted to repose confidences in those with 
whom we arealready familiar, concerning those 
who are still strangers, he had never yielded to 
the temptation to tell Robert of the sealed 
leaves of the Sandison Bible, or of the 
strange inoccupancy and desertion of the best 
rooms of the Sandison house. The latter fact 
did not seem to have struck Robert, whose 
brief visits had been quite naturally passed 
in the dining-room and in his friend’s own 
apartment. 

Robert observed that Tom allowed his last 
remark to pass without response, and he 
drew an unfavourable inference from it. 
Probably Tom was getting “queer” him- 
self. Well, there was really so much free- 
thought among the members of the learned 
societies in whose libraries Tom’s life-work 
lay, that, perhaps, such a reputation might be 
good for him rather than bad! but still it 





was a pity, considering how Tom had been 
brought up. 

However, Robert said nothing on this sub- 
ject. Perhaps he was all the more eager to 
proceed with his news, because Tom mani. 
fested so little curiosity. 

“Well, of course, you know that Mr. San- 
dison came from Shetland,” he narrated, 
“and, perhaps, though he was such a friend 
of your father’s, that is all you do know. It 
is wonderful how much we all take for 
granted, especially concerning our elders, 
But when I was in the north this time, the 
old men who came to my father’s funeral, in 
their natural desire to know all about things 
in London, let fall expressions which let me 
know that there was a mystery somewhere, 
and once I had got as far as that, be sure I 
lost no time in getting as far as i could go, 
So you really have not the least idea that 
Peter Sandison is no Shetlander, except by 
repute, and that he has no better right to the 
name he bears ?” 

“TI only know that he and my father were 
friends from their earliest years, and that one 
of my first memories is of hearing his name 
mentioned with respect at Clegga.” Tom 
spoke with a coldness quite foreign to his 
usual manner. He wished to check Robert’s 
communications, yet he would not absolutely 
silence him, lest it should seem as if he 
feared what might be said. 

Robert went on. ‘They say he was 
brought to the island in a ship, when he was 
a baby, and was given in charge of the old 
couple, who provided him with a name and 
a starting point in life. One of the old men 
said that Peter Sandison had been a very 
dashing, eager sort of boy, but that a great 
change came over him after his foster parents’ 
death. It was thought that then he first dis- 
covered the secret of his birth.” 

Tom said nothing. He was silently adjust- 
ing this new fact beside many an old one. 
Robert went on. 

““Then they say there was a rumour that 
he had another terrible come-down in Lon- 
don, years after. They had only a vague 
story of that, without names or dates, gathered 
from the reports in home letters of other 
Shetlanders in the metropolis. They said that 
he had fallen in love with a young lady, who 
was supposed to be rather above him in cir- 
cumstances ; not that she had any money of 
her own, they said, but she was the daughter 
of some Government pensioner, and she made 
poor Peter understand that it wouldn’t be 
nice on his part to take her from her genteel 
home, and turn her into a wife and a general 
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servant all at once. I dare say she made him 
believe that, for her own part, she was ready 
with any angelic sacrifice for his sake,” 
laughed Robert, with the manner of one 
who knows the wiles of the sex—the easy 
confidence of the serpent charmer, who will 
not be bitten! 

“Well?” said Tom Ollison, with a sharp 
note of interrogation, Robert Sinclair’s 
mirth jarred and, fretted him. As he would 
tell this story, let him hasten to its end. 

“Well,” echoed Robert quite complacently, 
“that happened which might have been ex- 
pected to happen. While Peter Sandison 
was toiling and moiling among his books 
and catalogues, laying shilling to shilling, and 
pound to pound, a certain smart fellow, who 
knew both of the courting couple, dashed 
into a bold speculation, made his fortune, 
and carried off the lady’s heart. It was only 
a modern version of the old ballad, don’t 
you know, 

* Let him take who has the power, 

And let him keep who can !’ 
They say she made excuses that she was 
beginning to have doubts about Peter—she 
thought that some of his views were queer, 
and that perhaps it was risky to trust herself 
to a man with so doubtful an origin. But of 
course one can see what all that was worth. 
Well, I don’t blame her. It is easy to blame 
people. But we must eacn do the best for 
ourselves, and a woman’s marriage is always 
her best or her worst bit of business. She 
hasn’t markets every week.” 

What could Tom Ollison say? All the 
true romance of his pure young heart was up 
in arms against such a defilement and dese- 
cration of life’s sweetest sanctities. And yet 
by this time he fully realised that to argue 
over them with Robert Sinclair would be 
worse than useless, would only lead to further 
desecration, like a struggle in a church with 
one who has insolently spat on its altar steps. 
And every nerve of his warm true nature was 
tingling in sympathy with Peter Sandison. 
Atheist, was he? If so, then whose was the 
root of the blame? The beloved disciple 
had pertinently asked, “He that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God, whom he hath not seen?” Was 
it a grievous perverting of Scripture for Tom 
to feel that in the very spirit of that question 
another might be asked, ‘“‘ He who finds no 
ground for faith in his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he have faith in God 
whom he hath not seen?” 

Oh! how glad he was to think that at the 
very beginning he had not been tempted to 





swerve from his allegiance to his father’s 
friend, even for that bright, peaceful Stockley 
life which Robert had held so lightly! But 
while he pondered, Robert went on again. 

“The old fogies told me all this news 
quite simply—just as they knewit. They 
could supply no dates, no margin narrower 
than a decade. Nor did they know the 
names of this false lady and her successful 
lover. The beauty of it was that I saw 
directly that I could supply both. They only 
gave the other half to a half story I half 
knew before. But as they never dreamed of 
that I got off without any suspicious ques- 
tionings. Does nothing strike you, Tom? 
Don’t you see through this ?” 

“No,” said Tom stubbornly; “I only 
hear all you have told me.” 

“But don’t you feel a clue? You must 
surely have heard something on which this 
throws a light? Do you know, I should not 
have been a bit surprised if you had taken 
the wind out of my sails by telling me you 
knew all about this long ago. Do you mean 
to say you cannot give a guess as to the 
identity of the nameless parties in my tale ? 
ays” 

“T am not going to try,” said Tom. “I 
shall know when I amtold. Guessing on 
such subjects is an unjustifiable throwing 
about of mud, and then some may stick on 
quite innocent people.” ¥ 

Robert was silent for a few minutes, per- 
haps only because he was lighting a cigar. 
Probably it would have been quite impossible 
for him to trace the line of thought which 
carried him on to his next remark. 

“‘ Have you heard anything of Kirsty Mail 
since she left the Branders’ service ?” 

For Tom had never told him of his chance 
encounter with her at the railway refresh- 
ment buffet on the day when Robert went to 
the North. Tom could scarcely have told 
whether his silence on the subject had been 
instinctive or intentional. He told him the 
facts of the case now, as briefly and baldly 
as possible. 

Robert puffed his cigar for a minute. 
“That girl will come to no good,” he de- 
cided. ‘She was one of those who will 
| have their pleasure and their leisure at any 
| cost. If I had told ali I knew she would 
| have been out of the Branders’ house long 
before she was.” ; 
| “If you thought she was going wrong you 
| should have spoken to somebody,” said Tom. 

“Even Mrs. Brander herself,” he added 
rather faint-heartedly, “though she might 
| have discharged her, might have kept an eye 
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on her, or have interested those in her who 
would have done so.” 

Robert shook his head. “ Not likely,” he 
observed easily. ‘“ And besides, it does not 
do to mix one’s self up with these matters. It 
isn’t understood. If one does so, people 
think there is something at the bottom of 
it. And before one knows where one is 
there is a mysterious rumour floating about 
one. And it will turn up some day to do one 
damage, when and where one least expects it.” 

“ Well, good-bye now, Robert,” said Tom 
quite suddenly, unable longer to endure his 
companion’s mental and moral atmosphere. 
It had never before occurred to him that 
probably the self-condemned accusers of the 
sinful woman in the New Testament had 
barely crept away from the presence of her 
and her merciful Master before they began to 
whisper innuendoes against Him whom they 
had left speaking to her with kindly courtesy. 
It is scarcely in early youth that we discover 
that society, like the air, is filled with floating 
matter, ready to settle everywhere, and to 
convert wholesomeness into poison. So 
while we hermetically seal the food we wish 
to preserve, let us consider the wisdom which 
directed that the right hand should not know 
what the left hand did, and which was feign 
to seal every good deed with secrecy—“ See 
thou tell no man.” 


That very afternoon Tom availed himself 
of a leisure hour to go to the railway station, 
in the hope of seeing Kirsty, and of making 
some appeal to her better feelings and good 
sense. 

He found another “ young lady” at the 


refreshment buffet. This one had black hair 
and bold black eyes, with which she stared 
at him for a full minute before she answered 
his quiet inquiry after ‘‘ Miss Mail.” 

“Miss Mail?” she echoed, *‘ Miss Chris- 
sie?” with a mocking emphasis on the 
abbreviated name. ‘Oh! we don’t know 
anything of her here, and don’t want to. 
She’s gone.” 

Tom felt his face hot under the girl’s cruel 
glance. 

“She had a cousin, barmaid at the Royal 
Stag,”shewent on. ‘‘ That onetook to robbery 
—at least a man she knew did, a man that had 
run away, from Edinburgh with her, and she 
was put into the dock with him, only they 
let her off. I don’t say your Miss Chrissie 
did anything in that style, but she lost her 
place here through her carryings on, and 
when the man got his sentence I suppose 
the two girls went off together. Nobody has 
heard of ’em since.” 





Tom turned and went back to Penman’s 
Row. By that time‘it was twilight ; and it 
seemed to him that at every corner he sawa 
face and heard a laugh which might have 
belonged to Kirsty Mail. 

CHAPTER XV.—IN THE DEAD OF THE NIGHT, 

AnD so for years, while Olive Sinclair 
toiled and spared in the old attic in Kirkwall, 
and while her mother waited and prayed 
and sealed her yearning maternal love ina 
gentle silence, the life of the two young 
men in London advanced steadily up the 
grooves which each had found for himself. 
Tom Ollison saw his father several times, 
but not by his going to Shetland, or by the 
old gentleman coming up to London ; they 
agreed to break the long journey for each 
other by meeting at Edinburgh, which spared 
Tom the sea voyage for which he had little 
leisure, and saved the father from travelling 
on “ those railway lines ” which, despite their 
smoothness, he mistrusted far more than the 
roughest waves of his own North Sea. Once 
indeed, Tom went to Shetland. He did not 
stop in Kirkwall, except on his return journey 
while the vessel in which he journeyed lay 
in dock to take in passengers and cattle. 
Mrs. Sinclair and Olive came down to the 
shore to see him, and to exchange a few 
friendly words during the brief interval. It 
pained Tom to see how the schoolmaster’s 
widow had become quite an old lady, with 
silvery hair smoothed beneath her black 
bonnet, and with pain and patience writ large 
on her sweet and mobile face. But what an 
interesting woman Olive had grown! rather 
too slight perhaps, but gaunt no longer. 
What fine lines had come out in her counte- 
nance! What a wonderful light there was in 
her eyes! Tom only wished he could have 
prolonged his stay. Yet though there was 
nothing in the neat black garments of mother 
and daughter to rouse in his masculine un- 
consciousness any suspicion of the hard life 
of struggle and privation which they were 
living, somehow he felt that he would not 
have much cared to enlarge on Robert’s 
career to them, and that perhaps it was 
well he was limited to more general infor- 
mation as to the well-being and prosperity 
of the son and brother. But now that 
he had seen Olive Sinclair again, he felt he 
must see more of her, and to his dismay he 
found that henceforth her friendly letters 
were no longer a welcome, temperate plea- 
sure, but a longed-for, passionate delight ! 

In those years, Tom’s life enlarged greatly 
in many ways. He went abroad more than 
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l 
once, deputed by Mr. Sandison to do work | 


which had been offered to that well-known 
and respected, “ though eccentric,” bookseller 
and bookhunter. He lived a real life in 
those foreign cities, working amid their 
workers, and making friends among them. 
He was more than once at the great book 
fair at Leipsic. But he always came back, 
with an unspoiled heart, into the strange sub- 
dued life in Penman’s Row, and the hearty, 
homely sociality of the homely folk among 
whom he worshipped. 

Tom paid occasional visits to the Bran- 


ders’, though the intervals between such | 
He could ill brook | 


visits grew ever longer. 
to bear the ignorant contempt with which the 
whole family regarded the simple peasantry 
of his native island, from whom too, he knew 
by his father’s letters, every penny was being 
extorted and every right gradually withdrawn, 
and to whom were extended none of the 
amenities which once made feudal power a 
possible form of friendly protection. 

There were times when it almost dawned 
on Etta Brander’s darkened perceptions, that 
about this young man with his “ Quixotic 
ideas” there was something finer than about 
her father and Robert Sinclair. She even 
got so far once as to think to herself that the 
world might be a pleasanter world if every- 
body was like him! But then it was no use to 
dream of what “might be;” it was clear 
that the world was full of quite another sort 
of people, and “ it was of no use to be sin- 
gular.” She was inclined to pity Tom a 
little for the long hours which his work 
seemed to absorb, and for the nature of his 
recreations, the long country rambles or boat- 
ings on the river, solitary, or with some com- 
panion as hard-working as himself—the occa- 
sional game of cricket or quoits during his 
Saturday afternoons at his favourite Stockley. 
How different all these were from the gay, 
exciting diversions—the dances, the polo, 
the operas and the pigeon-shooting matches 
without which she felt she could not live! 
And yet young Mr. Ollison never looked 
bored, as she constantly felt! Why, she 
even wearied so utterly of the monotony of 
travelling in Switzerland, that she got her 
father to push on to the Southern gaming 
tables that she might snatch the feverish 
delights of rouge-et-noir. Afterwards she 
always said that she did not wonder that 
gentlemen enjoyed speculation ! 

Mrs. Brander did not make much demur 
over the transformation her daughter worked 
in the family sphere. She herself had been 
brought up in the straitest old fashion not to 








dance, not to go to a play, not to read a 
novel. Some forgotten ancestor of hers had 
rejected these things, perhaps in the days of 
public Maypoles, of the libertine Wycherley 
and of the notorious Mrs. Aphra Behn. For 
generations afterwards the family had walked 
blindly in that ancestor’s footsteps, doing 
right (as far as it was right) wrongly, since 
they did it not on any principle, but because 
it was “the custom” of the most select 
section of the “ respectable” society in which 
they had been content to move in those 
days. But now things were changed. Mrs. 
Brander’s new friends were “ fashionable” 
and had other standards. So for these, she 
quietly deserted her own. She did not 
honestly change them, as anybody may change 
any custom, even in sheer loyalty to the 
very principle which may underlie it. When 
she alluded to her changed social tactics, 
she did not say, “things are changed,” or 
‘‘ my views have changed.” She only sighed, 
“the times are changed,” “people think 
differently nowadays.” 

She little knew that it was words of hers 
which put an end, finally, to Tom Ollison’s 
few and far between visits to Ormolu Square. 

On that evening, she had first descanted 
long on the graces and accomplishments of 
Captain Carson, whom Tom had met there 
again and again. Long before this, Tom 
had known that the Captain was the heir ot 
the good squire of Stockley, the unworthy 
heir, to whose advent into place, the Blacks, 
and all the other old tenants, looked forward 
with dislike, and even terror; since the young 
man’s character was of a kind calculated to 
check and destroy all the good influence of 
preceding generations, while it had already 
betrayed himself into the power of eager, 
mercenary men like Mr. Brander, who would 
put every pressure on their weak and self- 
indulgent tool to force him to extort from his 
ancestral acres more rapid and showy gains 
than golden harvests and rosy orchards, and 
a race of loyal and honest men. Already 
strangers had been seen about Stockley, who 
dropped suspicious hints concerning a big 
new public-house, a possible distillery, and 
plenty of speculative building, as facts looming 
in that future which was only’held back by 
the frail life of one ageing man. Tom would 
have been ready to deduct a good deal of 
the evil report of the Stockleyites concerning 
young Carson, as due to their fond clinging 
to a happy old régime, and their natural 
shrinking from a new and doubtful one. But 
Tom had not been left to form his opinion 
of the man from these alone. At that soli- 
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tary supper of Robert’s at which Tom had 
put in appearance, he had heard Carson tell 
a foul story and crack a vile joke. His name 
had figured disreputably once or twice in the 
daily papers, and was seldom omitted from 
the suggestive chat of society journals. Mr. 
Brander did not disguise his own judgment 
of the man, especially of late, since the 
interests of his succession had been mort- 
gaged, as he said, “ to their very hilt.” Nay, 
Mrs. Brander herself saw no necessity for 
disguising her knowledge that “the poor 
dear Captain had been very wild,” while she 
went on to say “what perfect manners he 
had, and how sweet his disposition seemed, 
and how she was quite sure his heart was 
thoroughly good at bottom.” 

Tom Ollison could not help thinking what 
different measure was meted to Captain 
Carson and to Kirsty Mail! But he knew 

*that to draw any such parallel would seem to 
Mrs. Brander like insanity, and would be 
regarded by her as a personal insult. So 
wishing his words to carry some conviction, 
rather than to merely relieve his own feelings, 
he only said— 

“The more attractive such men as Captain 
Carson may be, the more pestilential are they 
in society.” 

“Oh, now you are uncharitable!” cried 
the lady ; “‘ we must always hope for the best. 
I don’t believe the Captain would harm a fly. 
There are so many temptations for men of 
rank and wealth that we must not judge 
them hardly. I believe the Captain really 
aspires after better things. He told me that 
he finds it a real treat to go sometimes to 
St. Bevis’ church, it is so sweet to hear the 
trained choir singing in the dim, religious 
light. There is always hope for a man who 
is religiously disposed.” ‘There she paused 
for awhile and then asked, “Is it true, as 
Robert says, that your poor Mr. Sandison is an 
atheist ?” 

Tom felt his face flush. Had his sacred, 
though rash confidence been thus bandied 
about? 

‘* Madam,” he said, “I have never heard 
Mr. Sandison name God.” 

“Ah,” sighed the lady, “I feared and 
foresaw that it would be so. And once it 
was so different. He thought and spoke a 
great deal of sacred things. And most 
reverently, too—or, of course, I should not 
have allowed it. Only he permitted himself 
to think too deeply, and to venture to think 
in new ways. I foresaw how it would end.” 
She sighed again, sentimentally, and then 
bending over her crewel work, said, in a 








lower voice, “ He and I were once rather 
friendly. Poor dear Peter! Without doubt, 
he has mentioned that to you, when he has 
heard of your visits here.” 

“He never did so, madam,” Tom was 
glad to be able to reply. Tom had been 
unable to suppress sundry conjectures which 
Robert’s hints had aroused, but he had never 
given them voice. “He never mentioned 
that, madam. But when I said I had never 
heard him name God, I was going on to say, 
that had I gone into his house a pagan, I am 
sure I should have asked what God my 
master served, whose service made him so 
tender and true in his dealings with all men, 
Perhaps he has learned, maybe, too bitterly, 
to trust words less and deeds more !” 

For many a little secret had Tom discovered 
to his master’s credit, as, for instance, he had 
come across the hotel bill for that Christmas 
dinner for the Shands which had aroused 
Grace’s ire ; (though even now he could not 
guess that the festivity had been first planned 
in kindliness to himself;) and he had dis- 
covered that the wheel and the Shetland 
prints had been bought to give the old attic 
a homely look for his eye. And was he 
going to discuss the mute agonies of the 
noble soul which haunted Peter Sandison’s 
pathetic eyes, with this shallow dame, who 
fancied she had faith because she did not 
know that faith is of the heart and the life, 
and not of the lip? No, never. And from 
that day he never returned to Ormolu Square. 

Etta Brander and Robert Sinclair had 
been long openly engaged, and their ap- 
proaching marriage was even being discussed 
by this time. Everybody regarded Robert 
as one of “ the most rising young men in the 
City.” He had made one or two very lucky 
hits. But life wasa hard and constant strain 
upon him, being, in one of its aspects, a 
gambling game, in which at any time much 
of the luck might set against him ; on the 
other, a perpetual struggle to keep his re- 
sources up to the ever-rising water-mark of 
his ambitions, and the needs which grew out 
of them. People told Etta that she was “a 
very fortunate girl,’ and Etta grew quite 
satisfied that to consult high-art authorities 
on the furniture of one’s future home, and to 
invent esthetic novelties for one’s trousseau, 
was vastly better than any idyllic love-in-a- 
cottage, though somejow all the poets and 
the painters seemed to find the latter the 
better subject whereon to exercise their gifts, 
and she found it very nice to buy pretty 
pictures of people whom in real life she 
would have only pitied and patronised. For 
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her, there were few lovers’ confidences in the 
gloaming, few lovers’ roamings in forest or on 
sea-shore, but she saw quite as much of 
Robert as she wished at the balls and dinner 
parties to which they were both invited. 
Etta’s own ambitions were growing daily, and 
as she knew that “ business” meant means to 
gratify them, she never grudged to find 
“ business ” her very successful rival. 

“Etta,” said one of her friends to her once, 
“at one time, I half thought you were in 
love with that naughty Captain Carson?” 

“Perhaps I was,” Etta calmly admitted. 
“J think I liked him better than I ever liked 
any other man.” 

And yet ” said the friend significantly. 

“And yet I shall marry Robert Sinclair,” 
Etta answered ; “that is quite a different 
thing.” 

Etta had heard little—and asked nothing 
—about the mother and sister in the far 
North. ‘They were living quietly in a 
cathedral town there,” she said. That hada 
pretty and an aristocratic sound. To do her 
justice, she knew nothing more. Possibly 
Robert had encouraged her dislike to the 
thought of ever visiting those remote islands. 
Mr. Brander himself had gone to his Northern 
estate several times, and had always returned 
ina bad temper, saying “ he would be glad to 
wash his hands of the whole concern: it was 
the worst investment he had ever made ; he 
might as well have acted like an old woman, 
and put the money into consols !” 

It was just before Robert and Etta were 
married, that one evening, as Mr. Sandison 
and Tom sat together at supper in the dining- 
room at Penman’s Row, Grace came in and 
announced, in her very sourest manner, that 
“somebody had been a-calling for Mr. 
Ollison. But when the boy fetched me to 
her, I told her you weren’t in, and I didn’t 
know when you would be in.” Seeing Tom’s 
reproachful expression Grace went on, “ Well, 
you weren’t in at the minute, though I knew 
you'd be home directly. But she wasn’t one 
of the sort to come about a decent house. 
I'll warrant she’ll come again, sharp enough, 
so I thought I’d let you know first, and you 
can tell me what is to be said to her.” 

“Who was she?” Tom asked. Old Grace 
could understand such questions by her eyes, 
though they did not reach her ears. 

**She was a bad one, whoever she was,” 
answered the old woman. “ Dressed in taw- 
dry finery, with a fluff of yellow hair and blue 
eyes, a-crying, and all in a fuss. Coming 





begging, of course, and making you believe 
she meant to reform !” 





“Kirsty Mail at last!” exclaimed Tom, 
rising from his chair. ‘‘ And to think she 
has been sent away like this!” 

Grace could see the young man’s agitation. 
She laughed in her dismal cavernous way. 
“Oh, that sort don’t kill themselves often,” 
she croaked. ‘“ And when so, maybe it’s the 


_best thing they can do. I gave her a good 


piece of my mind.” 

“ Woman!” said Mr. Sandison, “ if there 
is no mercy in your heart, is there no reflec- 
tion in your bosom which should teach you 
words and thoughts far different from 
these? If not, howcan God Himself help 
you?” 

There was something awful in the master’s 
tone. It sent a strange thrill through Tom. 
It was neither loud nor angry, only unutter- 
ably piercing and sad. The words could not 
have reached Grace’s deaf ears, scarcely even 
the voice, yet for the first time since Tom 
had known her, she quailed visibly. Her 
sallow face blanched, and as it did so, a weird 
youthfulness swept over it, and a wild light 
as of fear and defiance flashed in her black 
eyes. But they could not meet her master’s. 
Without another word she sidled out of the 
room, as if from the presence of something 
which she feared to face, yet on which she 
dared not turn her back. 

Mr. Sandison rose from his seat. That 
poor soul, driven away from the door,” he 
said, in low solemn accents (he knew all 
that Tom knew of the story of Kirsty Mail), 
“where is she now? and what will be her 
thoughts of God to-night ?” 

“Wherever she is, God is with her,” said 
Tom quietly, “and whatever are her thoughts 
of Him, He has only loving thoughts of her. 
And surely,” he added, with a slow, gentle 
reverence, “He will marvel if, in a world 
where he sent His own Son in His own like- 
ness, there are those who wi!l mistake such 
as Grace Allan for any representative of 
Him.” 

Once again, Mr. Sandison threw Tom a 
quick, bright glance, like one of sudden and 
happy recognition. He did not say another 
word, but walked straight from the parlour 
up-stairs, and into his own room. 

Tom did not linger long behind. It struck 
him that he could no longer say he had never 
heard Mr. Sandison name God, and that he 
had now named Him, not as any unbeliever 
might, but from the standpoint of one who 
entered into His yearning love, defeated by 
human hardness, and who suffered, as a son 
might, to see his father misrepresented and 
misunderstood in his own family. And it 
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struck Tom, too, that, for the moment, it 
had not startled him to hear Mr. Sandison 
speak so, despite the belief he had held for 
so many years concerning him, and the silence 
which had confirmed it. 

The three bedrooms of the establishment 
were all on the same highest landing, above 
the other flats of closed-up rooms. Grace 
was in her room already, but all there was 
darkness and silence. Mr. Sandison was in 
his; he believed he had closed the door 
behind him, but the latch had slipped, and 
it stood slightly ajar. As Tom passed, he 
saw the master of the house kneeling by 
his low bedside, his face buried in his hands. 

Tom crept by, with a blush on his face for 
his unintentional intrusion. 

In the dead of the night he awoke sud- 
denly. It seemed to him that somebody 
had passed down-stairs. Yet the sound which 
had penetrated his slumbers was scarcely 
that of a footstep, rather of a hand drawn 
stealthily along the outer wall, groping in the 
darkness. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE SECRET IN THE BIBLE, 


Tom OL Ison’s half-dreamy conjecture 
had been right. In the middle of the night 
Grace Allan, who had never been to bed, 
left her room and stole down-stairs to the 
parlour. 

There was something aroused in her which 
must be satisfied in one way or another, at 
any cost. What did Mr. Sandison know 
about her? Did he know anything? And 
if so, how had he learned it? And was there 
not something to know about himself? What 
lay between the sealed fly-leaves of the family 
Bible ? 

She determined to risk anything to find 
that out. She did not hope to do so and to 
escape detection in so doing. (She had 
already tried numberless times to do that !) 
No; she would be at the secret anyhow. 
After she once knew it, whatever it might be, 
probably Mr. Sandison would think thrice 
before he put her out of the house for her in- 
quisitiveness, or before he again “cast up” 
against her what “ was none of his business,” 
what he had no right to know, and that, after 
she had lived “so respectable ” for nigh fifty 
years ! 

It was odd that deaf Grace, who had not 
heard one of her master’s words, had made 
out a bitter reproach where Tom Ollison had 
heard only a pathetic appeal ! 

She went down into the parlour, still grop- 
ing in the dark, found a candiestick, and got 
a light. 





Se 


Then she took the big Bible from its shelf 
and laid it on the table. 

But somehow, a little hesitation seized her, 
as if she could not hasten to do what could 
never be undone. So she left the Bible lying 
closed, while she cleared the supper table 
and tidied the apartment, as she usually did 
before going up-stairs to bed, but had failed 
to do on the preceding evening. 

All this was only the delay of nervous 
irresolution—it meant no relenting change 
of mood. 

So, at last, she drew a chair to the table, 
and set down the candle beside her, a little 
spot of light in the surrounding gloom. Then 
she opened the Bible, and fumbled at the 
sealed leaves with fingers which trembled 
strangely. 

How little do any of us know when and 
how we shall take the judgment-book of our 
own lives into our hands, and opening it, 
perhaps in pride and malice, to read the 
sentence of another, shall find instead the 
simple home-thrust— 

“ Thou art the man !” 

One seal was broken! So cleanly too 
that she almost thought it might be mended 
unnoticeably, and her heart beat faster with 
the thought that if she had such good luck 
with another, she might so repair the damage 
as to be possessed of “ the truth ” about her 
master, without his knowing where she had 
found it. 

But that was not to be. The second seal 
smashed and fell in fragments. Yet she 
scarcely noticed that disappointment in the 
fact that the leaves were now so widely 
parted that sundry papers fell from them into 
her lap, and that she could also distinctly see 
between them ! 

They were both entirely blank! 

The secret then was among those loose 
papers. Eagerly she turned them over—one 
or two old letters, and a few dim and yellow 
cuttings from prints. 

Then came a low, terrible, incredulous 
cry. For one moment the papers fell from 
her hands, but in another she was wildly 
seeking some clue for their arrangement so 
as to get the whole narrative in its dreaded 
sequence. Each scrap of paper had a date 
written upon it, and how instinctively she 
seemed to know which was the earliest ! 

This was a bit of old newspaper, thin in 
texture and weak in type, suggestive of old- 
fashioned provincial journalism. It was 
only a short paragraph, and it ran— 

“Last week, one evening, a Buchanness 
fisherman found a baby lying at the foot of 
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the Buller rocks. The child, a boy, had|too long or too illegible for Grace’s 
evidently been exposed for some time, as it | patience. 


was in a very suffering condition. The 
fisherman was directed to it by its cry, which 
he mistook at first for that of a sea-bird. He 
carried the poor little waif home to his wife, 
and, to the credit of their humanity, they 
have resolved to take charge of it for the 
present. There is no clue as to those who 
must have so wilfully and cruelly deserted 
the child. Only a lad reports that, in the 
early morning of the day when the baby was 
found, he met a strange woman walking very 
fast in the direction of Ellon. He did not 
notice anything about her, except that her 
black shawl was fastened by a silver brooch, 
formed in a plain hollow circle, which caught 
his eye through the sun glancing on it as he 
passed her. His impression is that she was 
young and not tall.” 

(There was just such a silver brooch 
formed in a plain hollow circle, sticking in 
the pincushion in Grace Allan’s bedroom ! 
She had worn it at her throat on the pre- 
ceding evening.) 

This scrap of printed matter had been 
evidently enclosed in a letter bearing date 
two or three years later. As Grace hastily 
scanned its contents, she found this must 
have been written by the Buchanness fisher- 
man to his sister, married and childless, in 
Shetland. It set forth that his own wife being 
dead, and he resolved on going to New- 
foundland, he purposed committing to the 
charge of her and her husband the adopted 
child of whom he had already written, and 
whom he was sending to them by trusty 
hands, along with certain of his savings, 
which would assist in its maintenance until 
it could “ fend for itself.” 

This letter was endorsed in Peter Sandi- 
son’s handwriting. “Found among the 
papers of my adopted parents after their 
death. My first discovery of the truth.” 
And the date was given. 

Then came a narrow printed slip with a 
date not long subsequent. This was only an 
advertisement offering reward or advantage 
of some kind to any person coming forward 
able to give any information whatever which 
might lead towards the discovery of the 
antecedents of a male child, found deserted 
among the rocks of Buchanness, on such a 
day of such a year, and believed to have 
been deserted by a woman wearing a black 
shawl, with a silver circle for a brooch. 

This advertisement had apparently elicited 
one letter—the long and rambling letter of 
an uneducated person. But it was not 








It set forth that, years before, the writer, 
a seafaring man and a native of Buchanness, 
having engaged for a voyage from one of the 
more southern seaports, had been leisurely 
journeying towards his port by easy stages, 
stopping with sundry relatives on the road ; 
that he had thus stopped in Ellon; that 
while there, chancing to look from his bed- 
room window at a very early hour in the 
morning, he saw a woman go past carrying a 
baby in her arms; that he took a good look 
at her, wondering who she could be, since 
there was something in her dress and appear- 
ance different from those of the women of that 
neighbourhood who were likely to be abroad 
at such an hour; that she was short in stature, 
pale and dark, and wore a black shawl; 
that, of course, he thought no more of the 
incident, travelled to his port, went his 
voyage, and never even heard of the baby 
deserted among the rocks; that many years 
after, while making purchases in the shop of 
a nautical instrument maker in London, he 
had been particularly struck by a woman 
who appeared to be acting as a working 
housekeeper in the establishment, because 
her face seemed familiar to him, though he 
was utterly unable to fix the memory; he 
had asked her whether she could help him 
at all—whether, on her side, she had the 
least idea of having ever seen him before, 
that she had answered decidedly and sourly, 
‘Certainly not ;” that he had remained un- 
convinced, and had even asked one of the 
shopmen what her name was, and was told 
she was a Miss Grace Allan, and belonged 
to London, and was, said the man, such a 
perfect porcupine of propriety, that she had 
probably construed the seaman’s good- 
natured question into an insult ; that he had 
thought no more of the matter; that it was 
only afterwards, . when returning through 
Ellon, that in quite a casual way the remem- 
brance of the woman he had seen in the 
road there flashed on his mind, identifying 
her with the London housekeeper (whose 
blank denial of all recollection of him was 
therefore quite truthful, since, on the first 
occasion of his seeing her, she had not seen 
him), that being near Buchanness when the 
advertisement appeared asking for informa- 
tion concerning the desertion of the child, 
he then, for the first time, heard the story, 
already forgotten by all but elderly neigh- 
bours ; that, with the exception of the black 
shawl, he could not speak as to what the 
woman was wearing whom he saw in Ellon, 
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but that he could swear that the instrument 
niaker’s housekeeper wore for a brooch a flat 
silver circle, because he took special notice 
of it, thinking such would not be an unsuit- 
able design for a gift he was at that time 
about to make ; that he gave all this informa- 
tion for what it was worth, not seeking re- 
ward, which indeed he would not take; that 
it was nothing in itself, yet might iead to 
something ; but that he was bound to say, in 
conclusion, that the London instrument maker 
was since dead, and that his establishment 
was utterly broken up and scattered. 

The only other document was a sheet of 
foolscap, on which was set forth a list of the 
places which Grace Allan had filled, between 
her leaving the instrument maker’s and her 
coming to Peter Sandison’s. Considering 
the number of the years in this interval, this 
list was not short. For the increasing acer- 
bity of Grace’s temper and the inconvenience 
of her deafness had made her an unwelcome 
and awkward inmate of the households which 
she had entered. She had been indeed a 
poor old woman, very low down in the world, 
and with a very gloomy outlook, when, all 
unexpectedly, the offer of the post of Mr. 
Sandison’s housekeeper had come to her. 

She had believed that she quite saw 
through her new master’s acceptance and 
endurance of her infirmities. He had secrets 
of his own, which made him quite content 
to stand aside from the ordinary comforts 
and amenities of life, secrets perhaps which 
made it safer for him so todo. From the 
very first she had asked herself, sourly, 
“What could he have hidden in those 
locked-up rooms, which nobody ever entered 
—ay, which she had never entered yet— 
after all these years ?” 

Ah, and she had asked herself also, 
“What had he got hidden between the 
sealed-up leaves of the big Bible ?” 

As the remembrance of that old wonder 
and suspicion turned round and stung her, 
the loose papers fluttered from her hand to 
the floor, leaving in her grasp only that in 
which they had been folded, and which she 
had thought at first was but a blank wrapper. 
She saw now that there was writing upon 
it. There were but a few words ; and how 
strangely they seemed to dance before her 
eyes! What was wrong with them, or with 
her? 

They were in Peter Sandison’s own hand- 
writing, and they were nothing but a tran- 
script of the texts— 

“Can a woman forget her sucking child, 
that she should not have compassion on the 


son of her womb? Yea, they may forget 
yet will I not forget thee.” ; 

““When my father and mother forsake me 
then the Lord taketh me up.” ; 

She gathered up the papers and put them 
back between the severed leaves. She had 
no longer any thought of hiding what she 
had done. What did that matter now? 

She sat there still and silent. The sweet 
spring dawn was brightening outside; a 
silver shaft of light stole softly even to that 
gloomy parlour. 

How well she remembered that red, red 
dawn over the eastern sea, when she had 
sped along the desolate roads, amid the tree- 
less, hedgeless fields of dreary Buchan, with 
her baby at her breast ! her one thought, how 
to put far from her the shame of it, and, 
above all, the burden of it; for there was 
none to share it with her. She remembered 
all her thoughts that day, and all that had 
gone before, as one might remember a story 
that was told one of another. 

* * % * * 

Once or twice, in the long, long years 
since, she had vaguely wondered whether 
that boy had lived or died. Once, when her 
way had been very hard—just before Peter 
Sandison had crossed her path—she had 
half-wondered whether it might not have 
been well for her to have struggled for his 
infancy, if, haply so, he might have defended 
her old age. But it was wonderful how 
seldom she had ever thought of him at all! 
The remembrance had never made her pitiful 
to one forlorn child, nor merciful to one sinful 
woman. 

* % * % & 

Old Grace Allan sat in the pale morning 
light ; but it was not of past things that she 
thought. Nay, she thought of nothing. There 
was only once more a bitter protest against 
the penalty she had to bear. It seemed to her 
now, that the penalty from which she had 
shrunk in her young womanhood had been 
light indeed, though it still seemed to her “but 
natural” that she should have struck a deadly 
blow to escape it. And that it should tum 
up like this, after all—how hard, how hard, 
how hard it was! For to Grace’s narrow 
mind this was no simple fulfilment of the 
everlasting law that, somewhere on some 
day, sin shall ever find out the sinner, it 
seemed to her a special Providence, and there- 
fore specially cruel! Was she, after all, to 
be condemned as a would-be murderess and 
a life-long hypocrite? It was not fair! Such 
measure was not meted out to everybody. 





She would not bear it! She would escape 
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somewhere, somehow! Futile as she had 
just proved such efforts to be, she was ready 
for them again. Experience is such a puzzling 
teacher! When we do well, and yet fail, 
she says distinctly, “Try again.” When we 
do badly, and fail, we are apt to catch that 
echo. 

Grace had laid her plans well when she 
was young and vigorous in mind and body, 
and they had all come to nothing. Now she 
had no plans to lay, nothing to start upon, 
except the blind rebellion within her. 

She would go away from here; she did 
not know where she meant to go. She did 
not know that she forgot to take anything 
with her, even a bonnet or shawl. She did 
not notice that she left the Bible lying open 
on the table, ready to tell its tale. She knew 
only her own wild determination not to meet 
the eyes of Peter Sandison. She would have 
shrunk from them less had her story been 
new to her son this day. But he had known 
it all the time; he had never looked at her, 
unknowing of it ! 

The candle had gone on burning in the 
wan dawning. It was at the socket now, 
and when it flickered and went out, that 
roused her to the consciousness that it was 
now broad daylight. What was to be done 
must be done quickly. 

She stole from the parlour and crept through 
the shop. Then, with chill and trembling 
hands, she unfastened the front door. How 
heavy the bolts and bars seemed! But they 
were all undone at last, and the morning air 
blew freshly on her withered face. She closed 
the door behind her very gently, lest any noise 
should penetrate through the house and rouse 
the sleepers in the far-off bedrooms, And 
then she went down the street, moving slowly, 
close by the houses, even drawing her hand 
along their shutters, as if she would have 
been glad of some support. If her mind 
had not been dead to all outside of herself, 
she would have noticed a woman standing 
half-inside the old-fashioned porch of a neigh- 
bouring house—a woman who had spent the 
whole night walking to and fro and in and 
out of the quiet lanes in the vicinity, terribly 
fearless of the belated and half-tipsy wan- 
derers who had greeted her with gibe and 
insult, and meekly obedient to the police- 
man’s gruff behest to “move on.” This was 
a young woman, dressed in thin garments 
of tawdry finery, with a fluff of golden hair 
about her face, like a neglected aureole, and 
with blue eyes which looked like faded forget- 
me-nots, It was Kirsty Mail. 

When Kirsty saw Grace issue from the 








door of Mr. Sandison’s house she herself but 
drew back farther into the shadow, not wish- 
ing to be seen by her who had met her so 
inhospitably on the previous evening. But 
when she saw the old woman creep along, 
with her strangely groping hands, and marked 
her grey head bare to the morning breeze— 
for Grace wore not even her cap—then Kirsty 
felt that something was wrong, and first she 
peeped from the porch, and then she stole 
after the fugitive. 

On and on went Grace, and on went Kirsty 
after her. It struck Kirsty very soon that 
the old woman was going she knew not 
whither. She walked like one blind, and 
every moment her step became more auto- 


matic. “Is she out of her mind 2?” reflected . 


the younger woman. “ Perhaps she is one of 
those who have fits of insanity, and it may 
have been a fit coming on, which made 
her so harsh to me last night. Poor old 
soul !” 

Suddenly the old woman paused, made 
one more stumbling effort, and sank to the 
ground. Kirsty was by her side in an in- 
stant. 

The world was waking up by this time. 
Two or three workmen were hastening to 
their daily labour, a shopman was taking 
down his shutters, and a policeman was 
lounging at a corner, waiting to be relieved 
from his duty. These all crowded about 
the two women. They looked rather sus- 
piciously at poor Kirsty; but when she de- 
clared that she knew the old lady, that she 
was the housekeeper at Mr. Sandison’s in 
Penman’s Row—they were not so far from 
that quarter as to be ignorant of the name— 
and when Grace herself was discovered to be 
speechless, they found they could not do 
better than accept Kirsty’s guidance. 

So they carried Grace Allan back, staring, 
wide-eyed, and unresisting, Kirsty following, 
rendering kindly little attentions. Penman’s 
Row was still empty and silent. The pro- 
longed ringing of the door-bell gave the first 
notice to Mr. Sandison and Tom that some- 
thing unusual had happened. The men told 
where and how they had found the stricken 
woman. While they carried her up-stairs to 
her own room Mr. Sandison, going into the 
parlour to search for some homely restora- 
tive, discovered the ravaged Bible. And 
Kirsty, cowering down beside Tom, sobbed 
out— 

“IT missed you last evening, and I didn’t 
think I’d dare to face her again; so I was 
watching about for a chance of seeing you 
this morning. It seems just like a provi- 
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She makes me 
I’m glad she was 


dence. Poor old lady! 
think of dear old grannie. 
dead before she knew that I Oh, Master 
Tom, I’ve been a wicked woman. D’ye 
mind that picture you gave me in Lerwick, 
because I fancied it was like grannie? Well, 
I'd always kept it, though with its face down- 
wards, in my box, because I couldn’t a-bear 
to see it. An’ only the other night, Cousin 
Hannah—her I’ve been with since I went 
wrong—got it, and took it out o’ the little 
frame, that she might put in something else, 
and she tore up the little picture o’ the good 
old wifie at the wheel! An’ ever since then 
it’s haunted me! As long as I could keep 
it at the bottom of the box, out o’ sight, it 
see:ned different. But once it was tore 
up it’s never been out o’ my sight. An’ 
it’s been more like grannie than ever. An’ 
I’d come to ask you, Master Tom, if you 
thought there was anybody who would let 
me do a little rough work to earn a bit of 
honest bread, an’ I'd promise to keep out o’ 
their sight.” 








—___ 

“In the meantime,” said Mr. Sandison, as 
if he had not heard a word that she had said 
though he had entered the room and had 
stood behind her while she was speaking— 
“in the meantime perhaps you will kindly 
give a helping hand in this house of trouble 
and sickness. At present there is no woman 
here to wait upon—my mother!” 

Kirsty gave a low cry of eager obedience 
and sprang up-stairs. Mr. Sandison threw 
Tom a glance, which emphasised and illumi- 
nated his last words. ‘Then he, too, went 
slowly up-stairs. But he did not go straight 
to the attic. Tom heard him unlocking the 
closed doors, and then he heard him pacing 
with slow and heavy steps about those long- 
deserted chambers, 

That morning’s post brought Tom an 
elaborate little box containing the wedding 
cards and wedding cake of Robert Sinclair, 
Esquire, and Miss Henrietta Brander, and in 
that morning’s paper he saw the announce- 
ment of their marriage at a fashionable 
church. 





BABY 


ABY fingers! baby fingers ! 
Holding mine so listlessly, 
How the fancy, wondering, lingers, 
‘ Musing what they yet may be. 


Tiny fingers, wandering aimless, 
Clasping any, every hand, 

In their helplessness so blameless, 
How can heart their spell withstand ? 


Baby fingers! baby fingers! 

Of their task nought yet begun ; 
When life’s latest sunset lingers 

On them with their work all done, 


What shall be the tale recorded, 
Never more to be effaced, 

When the narrow stream is forded, 
And the last word has been traced ? 


Baby hand, whose touch is thrilling 
Mother’s heart with ecstasy, 

And thy father’s soul is filling 
With a world of hopes for thee. 


Once did Judah’s matrons summon 
High thoughts round the cradle-bed, 

For He must be born of woman, 

Who should be their King and Head. 





FINGERS. 


Israel’s fathers proudly treasured 
In a son God’s greatest gilt, 

Heir of hopes untold, unmeasured, 
That a nation might upliit. 


Who can trace in clay unmoulded 
What the potter may evolve ? 

Who shall read the secret folded 
In the riddle none can solve ? 


Wept the seer, in wondrous dreaming, 
That none worthy to unroll 

Sealéd book of mighty meaning, 
Claimed to take the heavenly scroll. 


Who is worthy the unfolding 
Of that book of mysteries vast, 
Which a thousand hands are holding, 
Infant life—now sealed fast ? 


Father! mother! read it duly, 
Word by word and line by line, 
God alone translates it truly 
Into human form divine. 


Newly-born, and new created ! 
What a world may lie between 
Hours by few swift decades mated, 

Of the first and final scene. 
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Oh, what hosts of thought and feeling 
Marshall’d in that space may be ; 
Ages, and not years, revealing 
In that time their history : 


Mighty powers that may be wielded, 
Battles to be lost or won, 

Some with armour, some unshielded, 
Some with comrades, some with none. 


Little fingers, soft and tender, 
Ye have burdens yet to share ; 

No one knows, save the great Sender 
Of life’s weights, what they may bear. 


When the lips that press them lightly, 
Warm, fond lips, are still and cold, 

When the hands that fold them tightly 
Shall have loosed their yearning hold ; 


Then, when storm-clouds darkly gather, 
Some will reverently thank God, 

JVot that mother and that father 
Cannot weep beneath the sod, 
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But that from a land of glory, 
They may look with tearless eyes, 
Reading thence “ the finished story ” 
Of this “ training for the skies.” 


Baby fingers! baby fingers ! 

Sacred thoughts are round you shed, 
As in reverence fancy lingers 

By earth’s holiest cradle-bed. 


Arms that on the Cross far-reaching, 
Held a world in their embrace, 
Once in infancy beseeching, 
Clung to those of human race. 


By that lowliness and meekness, 
(Glory hid, but never dim), 

By that brotherhood in weakness, 
He has bound us fast to Him. 


And to every infant stranger, 
Born into our earth to-day, 
Streams a blessing from the manger 
Where the world’s Redeemer lay. 
JANE BUDGE. 











THE UTTERMOST FARTHING. 


A Studp Sermon. 
By GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 


“Vezily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out thence, fill thou have paid the last farthing.”— 
Sr. MATTHEW v. 26. 


_ is a thing wonderful and admir- | 


able in the parables, not readily grasped, | 


other Gospels: in St. Mark’s it is so com. 
| pressed as to be cap able of « quite a different 


but specially indicated by the I Lord himself | and false meaning: in St. John’s reference, 


—their unintelligibility to the mere intellect. | 
They are addressed to the conscience and 


not to the intellect, to the will and not to} 


the imagination. They are strong and direct 
but not definite. They are not meant to 
explain anything, but to rouse a man to the 
feeling, “T am not what I ought to be, I 
do not the thing I ought to do!” Many 
maundering interpretations may be given by 
the wise, with plentiful loss of labour, while 
the child who uses them, for the necessity 
of walking in the one path, will constantly 
receive light from them. ‘The greatest ob- 
scuration of the words of the Lord, as of all 
true teachers, comes from those who give 
themselves to interpret rather than do them. | 
rheologians have done more to hide the 
gospel of Christ than any of its adversaries. 
It was not for our understandings but our 
will, that Christ came. He who does that 
which he sees, shall understand; he who is 
set upon understanding rather than doing, 
shall go on stumbling and mistaking and 
speaking foolishness. He has not that in 
him which can understand that kind. The 
gospel itself, and in it the parables of the 


Truth, are to be understood only by those | 
It is he that | 


who walk by what they find. 
runneth that shall read, and no other. It is 


not intended by the speaker of the parables | 
) | 


that any other should know intellectually 
what, known but intellectually, would be for 
his injury—what knowing intellectually he 
would imagine he had grasped, perhaps even 
appropriated. When the pilgrim of the truth 
comes on his journey to the region of the 
parable, he finds its interpretation. It is not 
a fruit or a jewel to be stored, but a well 
springing by the wayside. 

Let us try to understand what the Lord 
himself said about the parables. It will be 
better to take the reading of St. Matthew 
xiii. 14, 15, as it is plainer, and the quotation 
from Isaiah (vi. 9, 10) is given in full—aiter 
the Septuagint, and much clearer than in our 
version from the Hebrew :—in its light should 
be read the corresponding passages in the 


the blinding of the heart seems attributed 
| dleccte to the devil:—the purport is, that 
those who by insincerity and falsehood close 
their deeper eyes, shall not be capable of 
using in the matter the more superficial eyes 
of their understanding. Whether this follows 
as a psychical or metaphysical necessity, or 
be regarded as a special punishment, it is 
equally the will of God, and comes from him 
who is the live Truth. They shall not see 
| what is not for such as they. It is the 
| punishment of the true Love, and is con- 
tinually illustrated and fulfilled: if I know 
anything of the truth of God, then the ob- 
ject ors, so far as I am acquainted with them, 
do not; their arguments, not in themselves 
false, have nothing to do with the matter; 
they see the thing they are talking against, 
but they do not see the thing they think they 
are talking against. 

This will help to remove the difficulty that 
the parables are plainly for the teaching of 
the truth, and yet the Lord speaks of them 
as for the concealing of it. They are for 
the understanding of that man only who is 
| practical—who does the thing he knows, who 
seeks to understand vitally. They reveal to 
the live conscience, otherwise not to the 
| keenest intellect. At the same time they 
may help to rouse the conscience with 
| glimpses of the truth, where the man is on 
the borders of waking. Ignorance may be at 
once a punishment and a kindness: all 

punishment is kindness, and the best of which 
the man at the time is capable: “ Because 
t 





you will not do, you shall not See 5 but 1 
would be — tor you if you did see, no 
being of the disposition to do.” Such are 
punished in having the way closed before 
them; they punish themselves; their own 
doing results as it cannot but result on them. 
To say to them certain things so that they 
could understand them, would but harden 
them more, because they would not do them ; 
they should 
the truth, clear to those who will walk 
their light, dark to those who will not. The 
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former are content to have the light cast 
upon their way; the latter will have it in 
their eyes, and cannot: if they had, it would 
put blind them. For them to know more 
would be their worse condemnation. They 
are not fit to know more; more shall not be 
given them yet; it is their punishment that 
they are in the wrong, and shall keep in the 
wrong until they come out of it. “You 
choose the dark; you shall stay in the dark 
till the terrors that dwell in the dark affray 
you, and cause you to cry out.” God puts a 
seal upon the will of man; that seal is either 
his great punishment, or his mighty favour : 
“Ve love the darkness, abide in the dark- 
ness:” “QO woman, great is thy faith: be 
it done unto thee even as thou wilt !” 

What special meaning may be read in the 
different parts of magistrate, judge, and 
officer, beyond the general suggestion, per- 
haps, of the gradual approval of the final, I 
do not know; but I think I do know what 
is meant by “agree on the way,” and “ the 
uttermost farthing.” The parable is an appeal 
to the common sense of those that hear it, 
in regard to every affair of righteousness, 
Arrange what claim lies against you; com- 
pulsion waits behind it. Do at once what 
you must do one day. As there is no 
escape from payment, escape at least the 
prison that will enforce it. Do not drive 
justice to extremities. Duty is imperative ; 
it must be done. It is useless to think to 














| 


tion, of doing the thing that is not divine, 
the thing God would not do. 

There has been much cherishing of the 
evil fancy, often without its taking formal 
shape, that there is some way of getting out 
of the region of strict justice, some mode of 
managing to escape doing a// that is required 
of us; but there is no such escape. A way 
to avoid any demand of righteousness would 
be an infinitely worse way than the road to 
the everlasting fire, for its end would be 
eternal death. No, there is no escape. There 
is no heaven with a little of hell in it—no 
plan to retain this or that of the devil in our 
hearts or our pockets. Out Satan must go, 
every hair and feather! Neither shalt thou 
think to be delivered from the necessity of 
being good by being made good. God is 
the God of the animals in a far lovelier way, 
I suspect, than many of us dare to think, but 
he will not be the God of a man by making 
a good beast of him. Thou must be good ; 
neither death nor any admittance into good 
company will make thee good; though, 
doubtless, if thou be willing and try, these 
and all other best helps will be given thee. 
There is no clothing in a robe of imputed 
righteousness, that poorest of legal cobwebs 
spun by spiritual spiders. To me it seems 
like an invention of well-meaning dullness to 
soothe insanity ; and indeed it has proved a 
door of escape out of worse imaginations. 
It is apparently an old “‘doctrine;” for 


escape the eternal law of things; yield of | St. John seems to point at it where he 


yourself, nor compel God to compel you. 
To the honest man, to the man who would 
fain be honest, the word is of right gracious 
import. To the untrue, it isa terrible threat ; 
to him who is of the truth, it is sweet as most 
loving promise. He who is of God’s mind 
in things, rejoices to hear the word of the 
changeless Truth; the voice of the Right 
fills the heavens and the earth, and makes his 
soul glad ; it is his salvation. If God were 


not inexorably just, there would be no stay | 
| thing is unrighteousness. 


for the soul of the feeblest lover of right: 
“Thou art true, O Lord: one day I also shall 
be true!” “Thou shalt render the right, 
cost you what it may,” is a dread sound 
in the ears of those whose life is a false- 


says, “ Little children, let no man lead you 
astray ; he that doeth righteousness is righte- 
ous even as he is righteous.” Christ is our 
righteousness, not that we should escape 
punishment, still less escape being righteous, 
but as the live potent creator of righteous- 
ness in us, so that we, with our wills re- 


| ceiving his spirit, shall like him resist unto 





hood : what but the last farthing would those | 


who love righteousness more than life pay ? 
It is a joy profound as peace to know that 
God is determined upon such payment, is 
determined to have his children clean, clear, 
pure as very snow; that not only shall they 
with his help make up for whatever wrong 
they have done, but at length be incapable, 
by eternal choice of good, under any tempta- 


| blood, striving against sin ; shall know in our- 


selves, as he knows, what a lovely thing is 
righteousness, what a mean, ugly, unnatural 
He ¢s our righte- 
ousness, and that righteousness is no fiction, 
no pretence, no imputation. 

One thing that tends to keep men from 
seeing righteousness and unrighteousness as 
they are, is, that they have been told many 
things are righteous and unrighteous, which 
are neither the one nor the other. Righteous- 
ness is just fairness—from God to man, from 
man to God and to man; it is giving every 
one his due—his large mighty due. He is 
righteous, and no one else, who does this, 
And any system which tends to persuade 
men that there is any salvation but that of 
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becoming righteous even as Jesus is righte- 
ous ; that aman can be made good, as a good 
dog is good, without his own willed share in 
the making; that a man is saved by having his 
sins hidden under a robe of imputed righteous- 
ness—that system, so far as this tendency, is 
of the devil and not of God. Thank God, 
not even error shall injure the true of heart ; 
it is not wickedness. They grow in the 
truth, and as love casts out fear, so truth 
casts out falsehood. 

I read, then, in this parable, that a man 
had better make up his mind to be righteous, 
to be fair, to do what he can to pay what he 
owes, in any and all the relations of life— 
all the matters, in a word, wherein one man 
may demand of another, or complain that he 
has not received fair play. Arrange your 
matters with those who have anything against 
you, while you are yet together and things 
have not gone too far to be arranged ; you 
will have to do it, and that under less easy 
circumstances than now. Putting off is of 
no use. You must. The thing has to be 
done ; there are means of compelling you. 

“In this affair, however, I am in the 
right.” 

“Ifso, very well—for this affair. But I 
have reason to doubt whether you are capable 
of judging righteously in your own cause : 
do you hate the man?” 

“No, I don’t hate him.” 

* Do you dislike him ?” 

“I can’t say I Ze him.” 

“ Do you love him as yourself?” 

* Oh, come! come! no one does that!” 

“Then no one is to be trusted when he 
thinks, however firmly, that he is all right, 
and his neighbour all wrong, in any matter 
between them.” 

“ But I don’t say I am all right, and he is 
all wrong; there may be something to urge 
on his side: what I say is, that I am more 
in the right than he.” 

“This is not fundamentally a question of 
things: it is a question of condition, of 
spiritual relation and action, towards your 
neighbour. If in yourself you were all right 
towards him, you could do him no wrong. 
Let it be with the individual dispute as it 
may, you owe him something that you do 
not pay him, as certainly as you tiink he 
owes you something he will not pay you.” 

“ tie would take immediate advantage of 
me if I owned that.” 

“So much the worse for him. Until you 
are fair to him, it does not matter to you 
whether he is unfair to you or not.” 

“T beg your pardon—it is just what does 











matter! I want nothing but my rights, 
What can matter to me more than my 
rights ?” 

“Your duties—your debts. You are all 
wrong about the thing. It is a very small 
matter Zo you whether the man give you 
your rights or not; it is life or death to you 
whether or not you give him his. Whether 
he pay you what you count his debt or no, 
you will be compelled to pay him all you 
owe him. If you owe him a pound and he 
you a million, you must pay him the pound 
whether he pay you the million or not; 
there is no business-parallel here. If, owing 
you love, he gives you hate, you, owing him 
love, have yet to pay it. A love unpaid you, 
a justice undone you, a praise withheld from 
you, a judgment passed on you without 
judgment, will not absolve you of the debt 
of a love unpaid, a justice not done, a praise 
withheld, a false judgment passed: these 
uttermost farthings—not to speak of sucn 
debts as the world itself counts grievous 
wrongs—you must pay him, whether he pay 
you or not. We have a good while given us 
to pay, but a crisis will come—come soon 
after all—comes always sooner than those 


| expect it who are not ready for it—a crisis 


when the demand unyielded will be followed 
by prison. 

The same holds with every demand of God: 
by refusing to pay, the man makes an ad- 
versary who will compel him—and that for 
the man’s own sake. If you or your life say, 
“I will not,” then he will see to it. There 
is a prison, and the one thing we know about 
that prison is, that its doors do not open 
until entire satisfaction is rendered, the last 
farthing paid. 

The main debts whose payment God 
demands are those which lie at the root of 
all right, those we owe in mind, and soul, 
and being. Whatever in us can be or make 
an adversary, whatever could prevent us from 
doing the will of God, or from agreeing with 
our fellow—all must be yielded. Our every 
relation, both to God and our fellow, must 
be acknowledged heartily, met as a reality. 
Smaller debts, if any debt can be smail, 
follow as a matter of course. 

If the man acknowledge, and would pay 
if he could but cannot, the universe will be 
taxed to help him rather than he should 
continue unable. If the man accepts the 
will of God, he is the child of the Father, the 
whole power and wealth of the Father is for 


| him, and the uttermost farthing will easily 


be paid. If the man denies the debt, or 
acknowledging does nothing towards paying 
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it, then—at last—the prison! God in the 
dark can make a man thirst for the light, who 


never in the light sought but the dark. The | 


cells of the prison may differ in degree of 
darkness ; but they are all alike in this, that 
not a door opens but to payment. There is 
no day but the will of God, and he who is 
of the night cannot be for ever allowed to 
roam the day; unfelt, unprized, the light 
must be taken from him, that he may know 
what the darkness is. When the darkness 
is perfect, when he is totally without the 
light he has spent the light in slaying, then 
will he know darkness. 


I think I have seen from afar something of | 


the final prison of all, the innermost cell 


of the debtor of the universe: I will en- | 


deavour to convey what I think it may be. 

It is the vast outside; the ghastly dark 
beyond the gates of the city of which God is 
the light—where the evil dogs go ranging, 
silent as the dark, for there is no sound any 
more than sight. The time of signs is over. 
Every sense had its signs, and they were all 
misused : there is no sense, no sign more — 
nothing now by means of which to believe. 
The man wakes from the final struggle of 
death, in absolute loneliness—such a loneli- 
ness as in the most miserable moment of 
deserted childhood he never knew. Not a 
hint, not a shadow of anything outside his 
consciousness reaches him. All is dark, dark 
and dumb; no motion—not the breath of a 
wind! never a dream of ‘change! not a 
scent from, far-off field! nothing to suggest 
being or thing besides the man himself, no 
sign of God anywhere. God has so far with- 
drawn from the man, that he is conscious 
only of that from which he has withdrawn, 
In the midst of the live world he cared for 
nothing but himself; now in the dead world 
he is in God’s prison, his own separated self. 
He would not believe in God because he 
never saw God; now he doubts if there be 
such a thing as the face of a man—doubts 
if he ever really saw one, ever anything more 
than dreamed of such a thing :—he never 
came near enough to human being, to know 
what human being really was—so may well 
doubt if human beings ever were, if ever he 
was one of them. 

Next after doubt comes reasoning on the 
doubt : “The only one must be God! I know 
no one but myself: I must myself be God— 


none else!” Poor helpless dumb devil !— | 


his own glorious lord god! Yea, he will ima- 
gine himself that same resistless force which, 
without his will, without his knowledge, is 
the law by which the sun burns, and the stars 


| keep their courses, the strength that drives 
all the engines of the world. His fancy wll 
give birth to a thousand fancies, which will 
run riot like the mice in a house but just 
deserted: he will call it creation, and Ais, 
Having no reality to set them beside, nothing 
to correct them by; the measured order, 
harmonious relations, and sweet graces ot 
God’s world nowhere for him; what he thinks, 
will be, for lack of what God thinks, the 
man’s realities: what others can he have! 
Soon, misery will beget on imagination a 
| thousand shapes of woe, which he will not be 
able to rule, direct, or even distinguish from 
real presences—a whole world of miserable 
contradictions and cold-fever-dreams. 

But no liveliest human imagination could 
| supply adequate representation of what it 
| would be to be left without a shadow of the 
presence of God. If God gave it, man could 
not understand it: he knows neither God 
nor himself in the way of the understanding. 
For not he who cares least about God, was 
in this world ever left as God could leave 
him. I doubt if any man could continue 
following his wickedness from whom God 
had withdrawn. 
| The most frightful idea of what could, to 
his own consciousness, befall a man, is that he 
should have to lead an existence with which 
God had nothing to do. The thing could 
not be; for being that is caused, the causa- 
tion ceasing, must of necessity cease. It is 
always in, and never out of God, that we can 
live and do. But I suppose the man so left 
that he seems to himself utterly alone, yet, 
alas! with himseli—smallest interchange of 
thought, feeblest contact of existence, dullest 
reflection from other being, impossible: in 
such evil case I believe the man would be glad 
to come in contact with the worst loathed 
insect: it would be a shape of life, some- 
thing beyond and besides his own huge, 
void, formless being! I imagine some such 
feeling in the prayer of the devils for leave to 
go into the swine. His worst enemy, could 
he but be aware of him, he would be ready 
to worship. For the misery would be not 
merely the absence of all being other than 
his own self, but the fearful, endless, un- 
avoidable presence of that self. Without 
the correction, the reflection, the support of 
other presences, being is not merely unsafe, 
it is a horror—for anyone but God, who is 
his own being. For him whose idea is God’s, 
and the image of God, his own being is far 
|too fragmentary and imperfect to be any- 
thing like good company. It is the lovely 
creatures God has made all around us, in them 
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giving us himself, that, until we know him, 
save us from the frenzy of aloneness—for 
that aloneness is Self, Self, Self. The man 
who minds only himself must at last go mad 
if God did not interfere. 

Can there be any way out of the misery ? 
Will the soul that could not believe in God 
with all his lovely world around testifying of 
him, believe wien shut in the prison of its 
own lonely, weary all-and-nothing? It would 
for a time try to believe that it was indeed 
nothing, a mere glow of the setting sun on 
acloud of dust, a paltry dream that dreamed 
itself—then, ah, if only the dream might 
dream that it was no more! that would be 
the one thing tohope for. Self-loathing, and 
that for no sin, from no repentance, from no 
vision of better, would begin and grow and 
grow ; and to what it might not come no 
soul can tell—of essential, original misery, 
uncompromising self-disgust! Only, then, 
if a being be capable of self-disgust, is there 
notsome room for hope—as much as a pinch 
of earth in the cleft of a rock might yield for 
the growth ofa pine? Nay, there must be 
hope while there is existence ; for where 
there is existence there must be God; and 
God is for ever good, nor can be otherwise. 
But alas, the distance from the light! Such 
a soul is at the farthest verge of life’s nega- 





tion !—no, not the farthest! a man is nearer | 


heaven when in deepest hell than just ere he 
begins to reap the reward of his doings— 
for he is in a condition to receive 
smallest show of the life that is, as a boon 
unspeakable. All his years in the world he 
received the endless gifts of sun and air, 
earth and sea and human face divine, as 
things that came to him because that was 
their way, and there was no one to prevent 
them; now the poorest thinning of the 
darkness he would hail as men of old the 
glow of a descending angel; it would be as 
a messenger from God. Not that he would 
think of God! it takes long to think of God; 
but hope, not yet seeming hope, would begin 
to dawn in his bosom, and the thinner dark- 


ness would be as a cave of light, a refuge | 


from the horrid self of which he used to be so 
proud, 

A man may well imagine it impossible 
ever to think so unpleasantly of himself! 
But he has only to let things go on, and he will 
make it the real, right, natural way to think 
of himself. True, all I have been saying is 
imaginary; but our imagination is made to 


the | 


mirror truth; all the things that appear in it 
are more or less after the model of things 
that are; I suspect it is the region whence 
issues prophecy ; and when we are true it 
will mirror nothing but truth. I deal here 
with the same light and darkness the Lord 
dealt with, the same St. Paul and St. John 
and St. Peter and St. Jude dealt with. Ask 
yourself whether the faintest dawn of even 
physical light would not be welcome to such 
a soul as some refuge from the dark of the 
justly hated self. 

And the light would grow and grow across 
the awful gulf between the soul and its 
haven—its repentance—for repentance is 
the first pressure of the bosom of God; and 
in the twilight, struggling and faint, the man 
would feel, faint as the twilight, another 
thought beside his, another thinking Some- 
thing nigh his dreary self—perhaps the man 
he had most wronged, most hated, most 
despised: he would be glad that some one, 
whoever, was near him, for the man he had 
injured, and was ashamed to meet, would be 
a refuge from himself. 

So might I imagine a thousand steps up 
from the darkness, each a little less dark, a 
little nearer the light—but, ah, the weary 
way! He cannot come out until he have 
paid the uttermost farthing! Repentance 
once begun, however, may grow more and 
more rapid! If God once get a willing 
hold, if with but one finger he touch the 
man’s self, swift as possibility will he draw 
| him from the darkness into the light. For 
| that for which the forlorn, self-ruined wretch 
| 
| 





was made, was to be a child of God, a 
partaker of the divine nature, an heir of God 
and joint heir with Christ. Out of the abyss 
| into which he cast himself, refusing to be the 
| heir of God, he must rise and be raised. 
| To the heart of God, the one and only goal 
| of the human race—the refuge and home of 
all and each, he must set out and go, or the 
last glimmer of humanity will die irom him. 
Whoever will live must cease to be a slave 
and become a child of God. ‘There is no 
half-way house of rest, where ungodliness 
{may be dallied with, nor prove quite fatal. 
Be they few or many cast into such prison 
as I have endeavoured to imagine, there can 
be no deliverance for human soul, whether 
in that prison or out of it, but in paying the 
last farthing, in becoming lowly, penitent, 
| self-refusing, so receiving the sonship, and 
| learning to cry, Father. 
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DISTANT SUNS. 





By AGNES GIBERNE, AUTHOR OF “Sun, Moon, AND STARS,” ‘* THE WORLD'S 
FouNDATIONS,”’ ETC. 


} OT worlds but suns. For there are vast | of the stars? Verily, none but He who 
1N distinctions between the brilliant points | created them. God alone is able to make 


which spangle yonder midnight sky. 
Some are planets and some are 
stars. 1 have to speak now of 
suns, not worlds; of stars, not 
planets. 

God brought Abraham “ forth 
abroad, and said, Look now toward 
heaven and tell the stars, if thou 
be able to number them.” The 
same may be said to us now, Tell, 
if thou be able to number them. 
To number the stars! We may 
count the numbers visible to the 
naked eye from any one spot, and 
find them to be, to our surprise, 
only a few thousands. But who 
shall tell the numbers which lie 
beyond ? 

In Abraham’s days the unassisted 
sight of man could detect, it might 
be, no more than those few thou- 
sands. In our days the numbers 
ever grow, as telescope after tele- 
scope of greater power is made. 
One little space in the heavens, containing 
apparently just six stars, was found under a 
telescope to glitter with over three thousand 
points of light. No wonder Herschel spoke 
of “twenty millions of stars,” with unknown 
depths beyond. Who shall tell the number 








Relative Sizes of Worlds around the Sun. 
3, Earth; 2, Jupiter; 3, Saturn; 4, Uranus; 5, Neptune. 








The Sun and its Attendant Worlds. 


this mighty computation; and “ He felleth 
the number of the stars ; He calleth them all by 
their names.” 

Our own Sun is a star. The Earth and 
her companion planets are worlds. Jupiter 
and Saturn are, indeed, believed to be per- 
haps in some measure givers of light and 
heat to small attendant orbs, commonly 
called moons. But, speaking generally, they 
with the rest of the planets are altogether 
different in character from the mighty Sin. 
For the Sun is a centre of light and heat to 
all his system of worlds. 

Such as the Sun is, so are the stars. Those 
brilliant points which glitter and twinkle over 

the sky, are not mere cold worlds shining 

by reflected light, but are radiant burning 
suns, pouring forth a wealth of glory into 
space. 

Then why should they seem so small and 
dim to us? This question follows natur- 
ally. 

Because of their vast distance from Earth. 
The distance, not only of Earth but of Uranus 
and of Neptune from the Sun, sinks into no- 
thing compared with the tremendous gap of 
space which separates us from these far-off 
orbs. If our own Sun were removed far 
from us to the place now occupied by the 
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So enormous is the distance of 
these countless suns, that the 
whole of Earth’s orbit sinks to 
one point in comparison. Only 
some ten or twenty slight ex- 
ceptions to this rule. have 
hitherto been found, and even 
in those cases the displacement 
is minute. 

As hundreds of years, even 
thousands of years pass by, the 
great constellations or groups 
of stars in the heavens glitter on 
unchanged. Not because they 
do not change, but because the 
bright orbs are so inconceivably 
far away, that corresponding 
length of time is required be- 
fore changes become visible on 
earth. The last six thousand 
years are but as a few minutes 
in the history of God’s starry 
universe. 

The chief difference between 
stars and planets, as seen in the 
sky, is that planets move and 
stars seemingly do not. I am 
speaking now of movements 
among themselves, not of the 
daily apparent sweep of all the 
stars across the sky, caused by 
the motion of our Earth upon 
her axis. The planets wander 
slowly among the constellations, 
each in its own pathway, con- 
nearest fixed star, the distance of which has |stantly changing their position. But the 
been found out, his glowing light would | stars remain fixed, each in its own spot, con- 
dwindle down to the gentle glimmer of a| stellations preserving their form century after 
second-magnitude star. century. Yet the starsdo move. ‘These in- 

Many endeavours have been made to| numerable suns are not at rest. 
measure the distances of the stars, in the! The daily motion of the Earth on her axis 
same manner as the distances of the Sun and | makes all the stars travel nightly in one vast 
planets have been measured. But so very | Company across the sky. But this is only 
great is the space between, that all such | | apparent movement, not real. 
efforts proved long quite unavailing. And| The yearly motion of the Earth in her 
even in later years, with the delicate and | orbit would, we should expect, cause all 
finished instruments now employed, success | |the stars to change their positions, at least 
is found possible with a few only. The posi- | | slightly ; as objects in a landscape move 
tions of some ten stars are tolerably well| when seen from the window of a rushing 
known ; the positions of some ten or ewelve | train. Their great distances alone obviate 
more have been roughly estimated ‘The | such changes, except in a few instances. But 
great mass of the stars lie, however, beyond | here again we have only apparent movement, 
all reach of human plumb-lines. not real, 

As Earth rolls on her twelve months’| There are, however, real movements of 
journey round the Sun, no difference in the | the stars, each star having its own separate 
positions of the fixed stars is visible, from | motion, its own particular speed. For aught 
spring to autumn, from summer to winter ; | we know, not a star in the whole heavens is 
not the faintest apparent displacement by | ever for an instant at rest. ‘The whirl of the 
means of which a calculation might be made. | great machinery is in ti.2 hands of God. 
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Man can detect its movements only by the | 
closest and most patient scrutiny. 

Our own Sun, though a fixed centre to his | 

| 








Think what all this implies. Space ex- 
tending far and wide, past all our powers of 
conception, holding at intervals these radiant 

system of worlds, is yet a star, hurrying in- | Suns, each winging its way with tempestuous 
cessantly through space, and bearing the! speed along a heavenly pathway, marked out 





planets with him. The speed with which he by the 
is believed to travel is about four miles each Creator of 
second, or one hundred and fifty millions of all! None 
miles each year. ever stop- 


Other Suns are more rapid still. Sirius, the 
brightest star visible, has a speed of thirty- 
three miles each second, or over one thousand 


ping, none 
ever clash- 
ing! Thou- 





millions of miles each year. A star named sands upon 
61 Cygni has a rush of forty miles per thousands, 
second. Arcturus attains to fifty-four miles millions 
in the second. Yet with all this enormous upon mil- 
speed, how languidly they seem to move ! lions oi 
Even 61 Cygni takes about three hundred suns, some 
and fifty years to crawl over a space in the large,some 
sky equal to the breadth of the full moon ; small, from 
and none others exceed this, while very few the splen- 
come near it. Once again, the extreme slow- did Sirius 
ness of star-motion is owing to immensity of down to 
distance, not to actual slowness. re ee compa- 

The Sun is about ninety-two millions of ratively 


miles away from the Earth. But what is that | tiny globes of light, including our own mode- 
compared with the distances of the stars? | rate-sized Sun, embracing every imaginable 
The nearest known, Alpha Centauri, is | kind, every imaginable variety. Stars wander- 
actually two hundred and thirty thousand | ing solitary through space, or attended by 
times as far as the sun, or separated from us | planet convoys; stars in pairs, circling round 
by twenty millions of millions of miles. The | a common centre, or journeying one around 
star 61 Cygni is three times as distant as | the other; triple stars, and groups of stars ; 
Alpha Centauri, and the brilliant Sirius is | star-clusters, and nebulz, some of which latter 
four times as distant. Yet even these tre- | can be resolved into faint and far clusters of 
suns, while some appear to be 
enormous and radiant gas masses. 
Stars of all colours, too—white 
suns and red suns, blue suns and 
purple suns, green suns and golden 
suns; some changing their tints 
slowly, some remaining ever the 
same. 

What bewilderment in all this! 
What shall we say to it? How the 
mind shrinks back, almost stunned 
with the sight of these unfathom- 
able depths, these innumerable 
glories! Who shall number the 
stars? Who shall tell their wonder 
and their beauty, their courses in 
heaven, their objects in God’s hand, 
their uses in the universe? Who 
but God Himself? “He telleth 
the number of the stars; He calleth 
mendous reaches of space sink into insigni-| them all by their names.” He who counts 
ficance beside the unimaginable depths | the very hairs of His children, He who notes 
beyond, wherein lie countless orbs, faintly | the fall of a sparrow to the ground, He 
visible to human sight through powerful tele- | calleth the stars by names. 
scopes. | What this calling them all by names may 
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fully signify it is not for us to determine. 
No need to press the inspired words farther 
than they are, perhaps, intended to go. But 


thus much is certain, that they do mean | 


individual knowledge, individual care, indi- 
vidual control. God knows each star, over- 
looks 
each star, 
plans the 
journey of 
each star 
through 





space. 
Each se- 
parate 
star was 
made by 
Him. 
To us 
the stars 
are a 
mass. to Twin Stars. 


Him they 
are units. We speak of clusters and groups, 


whorls and streams, spirals and constella- | 


tions. With Him each star, whether mighty 
and radiant or small and dim, has its own 
name and its own position. We, looking on, 
often cannot separate them, cannot pierce 
the soft shine which comes from many far- 
away suns; cannot discriminate between 
those which are faint from smallness and 
those which are faint from exceeding dis- 
tance. But He sees and knows the exact 
nature and position of every sun in 
His universe. 

To us, again, one star is very 
much like another, only a little more 
or a little less bright. But in His 
eyes “star differeth from star” to an 
extent of which we can form hardly 
a conception. There was a time 
when our Solar System was counted 
by astronomers a very simple 
scheme, consisting of a sun, of some 
planets, formed much after the same 
pattern, only varying in size, and of 
a few stray comets. Now we are 
becoming acquainted with the ex- 
traordinary complexity and richness 
displayed throughout the system. 
But God knew it all the while. Se 
now with the stars; to careless ob- 
servation so much alike, in reality 
so widely different. God knows and 
understands, for “He calleth them 
all by names.” * 

The Milky Way is but a stream 


* So in the original. 


of faint light, river-like, across the sky, formed 
of some bright stars and of dim stars in count- 
less numbers, dim either through smallness or 
| through distance. Wecannot'separate these 
‘clustering millions; cannot distinguish one 
from another. Yet before God each point of 
light stands apart and distinct, known unto 
Him “ by name.” 

“Lift up your eyes on high, and behold 
who hath created these things, that bringeth 
out their host by number: He calleth them 
all by names, by the greatness of His might, for 
that He is strong in power; not one faileth.” 
Not one, however small, however distant, 
however dim—He counts them all, He names 
them all—“ not one faileth,” not one is for. 
cotten. 

May we not take a little Jesson from this 
for our comfort? We are so apt to view 
human beings collectively, even as we view 
the stars. We talk of crowds and multitudes, 
of nations and peoples, of parishes and 
armies and populations, massing men to- 
gether in round numbers, and too often for. 
getting how these round numbers are made 
up of separate units, each one a living, suf- 

| fering human creature. 

To us the “mass” may be, like a star- 
cluster or a nebula, irresolvable, except as to 
a few individuals on the outer edge, so to 

| speak ; for “lost ina crowd” is a painfully 
| true expression. But He, our Maker and our 
| Father, “calleth ws all by ovr names.” He 
| made each one of us; He knows each one; 





In the Milky Way. 
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ed He understands each one ; Hecares for each For “ He calleth His own sheep by name, 
nt- one. Men viewed in the mass may seem very | and leadeth them out.” 
or much alike to man, but seen by God they are And to these, the sheep of the Great 
2se very different. He deals with men indi-| Shepherd, are spoken the words, so full of 
ne vidually, not in the mass. He looks upon| personal and individual tenderness :—“ 7 
of men separately, not as portions of a crowd. | have called thee by thy name; thou art 
ito He loves men as units, not asa multitude. | mine.” 
Id asneainiemmeenmemrtenenies 
th 
m A HYMN. 
or 
1 “ The Holy Ghost, who procecdeth from the Father and the Son.” 
at, SPIRIT of our Triune God, | O Holy One, who dost proceed 
es Known by Thy might, unseen but felt, Both from the Father and the Son, 
)r- Be Thy sweet influence now outpoured, Reveal to us our sin and need, 
With power to rouse, with love to melt. And what our Saviour Christ hath done. 
ls , 
mY O Thou, whose love, exceeding great, 
ts Sent Thine own Son to bleed and die, 
s lor Thy good Spirit’s power we wait, 
d Thy glorious grace to testify. 
“ 1872. F. R. HAVERGAL, 
T- 
le 
- r - ~ 
f MARKET AND MISSION. 
_ By ANNE BEALE. 
9 HITECROSS STREET and its sur- | There are a thousand odours in one, and 
d roundings are probably known by | they cannot be called a douguet de millefleurs ; 
y name to most Londoners, yet frequented by | but when the morning market is supposed to 
Ir few of the so-called respectable classes. It | be over, a carbolic cart drives through the 
€ is, indeed, an unattractive locality to all but | street, chasing the vendors into the courts 














a philanthropist. 
days, is an open-air market for stale fish, 
tainted meat, old clo’, limp vegetables, toys, 


Here, week-days and Sun- | 








carpets, bolsters, boots, tins, lace, and other | 


articles too numerous to particularise. Here, 
at stall or barrow, sit bloated, bonnetless 
women, or lean, haggard men, or even un- 
kempt lads and lasses, vending their doubtful 
wares. Time was, when the said wares were 
also doubtfully acquired, for the neighbour- 
hood was, not so long ago, famous for its 
thieves’ dens ; but it is improved and improv- 
ing, and it is to be hoped that the worked 
white petticoats and smart gowns exposed 
for sale have been honestly come by. At 
any rate there is a legion of purchasers, many 
of them decent people, and all attracted by a 
very Babel of cries: for each seller appraises 


his goods at the top of his voice. “ All alive, | 


alive QO!” “ Any price you like for a bit of 
beef!” “Rhubarb a penny a bundle!” 


“Fish, flat fish, fit for a nobleman!” “Hokey 
pokey, pokey ho!” are amongst the appetis- 
ing invitations; the latter representing a 
barrow wheeled through the street, and con- | 
veying a curiously compounded beverage. 





and alleys, and so making up the number of 
the “thousand and one” of the “ Arabian 
Nights.” The scent of the disinfectant over- 
powers the others, and is not popular. 

It is here, in the midst of all this, that Miss 
Hastings, one of the members of the School 
Board for the Tower Hamlets, has her Mis- 
sion ; and in this neighbourhood she has long 
worked for the good, both spiritual and tem- 
poral, ofthe poor. 199, Whitecross Street, is 
as full of life within, as is the market without ; 
and it seems singularly appropriate that a lady 
who knows the poor so intimately, should re- 
present them on the School Board. She com- 
mands a hearing just as much in Whitecross 
Street as in the Tower Hamlets, and at this 
moment, this is what she says— 

“T want money. I know it is a universal 
need, but we cannot see thousands starving 
around us without asking their fellow-creatures 
| for help. I wish we had a permanent medical 
missionary as physician of soul as well as 
body ; a regular nurse to attend the sick poor 
in their miserable houses ; endless tickets for 





convalescent homes for such as are dying for . 
lack of fresh air; ford for the out-of-work ; 
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clothes for the out-at-elbows. I know not 
what we shall do when Christmas comes with 
its cold and privation. It is impossible to 
answer the calls. We do what we can, but 
they come to us for everything. And the 
children! Oh, the children! we cannot let 
them starve, even though the fathers be 
drunkards and the mothers’ worthless. 
We are sometimes beside ourselves with 
pity.” 

This plaint is echoed by Mrs. Coates, Miss 
Hastings’ aide-de-camp as she stands in the 
bar of the “ British Workman,” handing hot 
dinners across the counter to a hundred or 
so of artisans, who take them to the tables and 
seats provided, and enjoy a good meal of 
meat and vegetables for sixpence or less. 
Neither she nor Miss Hastings “ wants” help 
for this restaurant, since it is not only self- 
supporting, but yields a balance to the 
Mission. It is, in short, a success—a long 
success, it may be called—since room after 
room has been taken and thrown into one, 
until the “British Workman” runs right 
through the basement. Two small side rooms 
are also used as dining-rooms ; appropriated 
of an evening to rough lads ; while the men 
also come again for the benefits of club-life : 
z.¢. coffee and the newspapers. These are 
the institutions that foster sobriety and there- 
with morality. ‘* No intoxicants and no bad 
language,” are the watchwords of this public ; 
and if a profane word is heard, Mrs. Coates 
summarily expels the offender, be he boy or 
man ; he is pretty sure to appear again with an 
apology, and apromise to,“ bridle his tongue,” 
together with an intreaty for readmission. As 
there are “thinkers” of every denomination 
among the thousands who weekly and daily 
frequent the place, it is needless to say that 
wholesome and religious periodicals and 
papers are of untold benefit. Even the so- 
called “ Free” cannot fail to be slightly tram- 
melled when they reflect what God has 
wrought through His Christian followers ; 
and all receive respectfully, if some with 
doubting curiosity, the illustrated papers 
offered them. 

It is sometimes difficult to get rid of the 
women and girls who come to purchase 
dinners across the counter, many of whom 
would like to eat them here ; some even leave 
and return for a “ha’p’orth” of pudding for 
the pleasure of a temporary seat. 

The dinners are over before two o’clock, 
at which hour, twice a week, a doctor comes 
to minister to the sick. At present but a 
brief space can be given to’.he numbers who 
seek help, and a medical ¢ ;sident missionary 





who would devote his life to the work, were 
indeed a boon ; for a medical missionary jg 
one who strives to ‘‘ minister to the mind 
diseased,” while relieving the body; and a 
permanent one would not only see the 
patients in the Mission, but visit them at 
their poor homes. It is hopeful, if sad, to 
watch the roomy Mission Hall gradually fill 
with patients at the given hour, and to see 
how eagerly many of them drink in the 
draught of spiritual water from the well of 
life, given to them as a precursor of the tem- 
poral—probably, to some, the only such 
beverage they ever receive. While “ biding 
their time” for consultation in the small room, 
they are affectionately addressed in the large, 
and it is not too much to affirm that the seeds 
of reformation are often sown, which germi- 
nate in temperance, and thence change of 
circumstances. No fairy tale was ever more 
marvellous than are some of the stories told 
of the sudden transformations, both of young 
and old, effected at this Whitecross Street 
Mission, by the simple preaching and teaching 
of the gospel. 

The babies in arms brought to the medical 
Mission are very numerous. White-faced, 
ailing, wailing infants, whom yet most of 
the mothers would die to save—most, but 
not all—for mothers there are whom grinding 
poverty or worse, besotting drink, renders 
callous to maternal love. But even to such 
as these, the transformation sometimes comes, 
and comes through the word of life alone. 
Even the children carry it home from the 
nursery above stairs, where they actually 
gain flesh and colour, while they are fed 
and tended at three pence a day. The 
parents grow proud of them when they lisp 
their little hymns, and look bright, clean, 
and comparatively healthy ; and begin to 
wonder if they cannot improve their own 
miserable rooms and condition. And none 
who have not visited these abodes can ima- 
gine what thatmeans. So much is, however, 
now daily written of the over-crowding and 
consequent vice and destitution of London 
poor, that it is hoped we shall set about 
mending their state. This is being done at 
one end of Whitecross Street. Here 1s a 
splendid square of Peabody Mansions, capa- 
ble of housing eight or nine hundred families. 
In less than a fortnight there were over two 
thousand applications for these tenements, 
and the superintendent was compelled to 
close his list, saddened by the blank and 
mistrustful faces that greeted him when he 
announced that there was no longer a chance. 
Happily several other blocks are in progress 
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elsewhere, and the costermongers’ donkeys 
are to be stabled near their owners’ dwell- 
ings. 

Some four thousand individuals of all ages 
tenant these new homes, and doubtless many 
of them attend the medical Mission and 
numerous other agencies connected with 
Miss Hastings’ good work. She should be 
prepared to aid them, and the public could 
not well do better than give her all she wants. 
We have just seen her in the thick of the 
fight. Two little waifs about to be sent off 
to Canada with Miss Macpherson, children 
pining for fresh air, old people chained to 
chair or bed by rheumatism. We shall de- 
scribe one couple aged respectively eighty- 
nine and ninety, who live at the top of a 
steep and rickety staircase in Cherry Tree 
Court. We saw them with our own eyes. The 
woman was bedridden and stone deaf, with no 
attendant but her aged husband, who washes 
her clothes, cooks for her, and “ fastens her 
into her chair when she is able to sit up a 
bit.” Who shall say how warmly they greeted 
Miss Hastings and her “quarten o’ tea, 
from the Mission,” and who can express the 
old man’s anxiety for his helpless helpmeet ? 
And still, he had his jest. He said that she 
called him “ an old rogue,” because his hair 
kept black while hers was white, and added 
that his father, who lived to be ninety, “ had 
scarce a grey hair in his head.” Small 
vanities are, happily, not confined to the 
rich ! 

Neither are mercies, whether small or large. 
In a neat room on the ground-floor of another 
house we found an exceptionally cheerful 
and contented elderly woman, also wholly 
confined to the house by rheumatism. Un- 
like her neighbours, she had her window 
open top and bottom, for she said “she 
liked fresh air.” She had a vivid imagination, 
for the air was scant, the freshness nil. As 
an encouragement to those engaged in the 
flower mission, however, we must mention 
that one of the pretty texts appended to a 
bouquet taken to her, was framed, together 
with a Christmas card. She valued both for 
the sake of the kind ladies who “ did not 
forget the poor.” Now every one is talking 
and writing of these “ forgotten poor ;” but 
for many and many a year have the Shaftes- 
burys, the Macphersons, the City Mission- 
aries, and hundreds of others “ unknown to 
lame,” been paving the way for the revolution 
we hope to see accomplished ere long. To 
be awake is something, to be up and doing 
more, 





As we wended our way from house to 
house ; now pausing on the basement, anon 
mounting dark staircases to the garret, we 
thought that if all the rich were at work, 
there would still be work to do, and small 
leisure for any one. Some fifteen or twenty 
thousand of “ London’s millions” struggle 
for existence round about this spot, in an 
area, say, of a quarter of a mile. All who 
feel for their sad estate are invited to White- 
cross Street, where good samples of the so- 
called “lapsed masses” are always on view, 
whose social, moral, and religious growth 
are yet believed possible by the workers at 
No. 199. The number is itself significant, 
being but one short of two hundred houses, 
each crowded with a wealth of human souls, 
Souls, many of them debased yet precious. 
And who can estimate the good done amongst 
them by medical mission, day nursery, 
British Workman public-house, free break- 
fasts in winter, and visits to the country in 
summer; Bible classes for women and chil- 
dren, mission services and prayer meetings 
for men, temperance meetings, Bands of 
Hope, and savings bank? All these agencies 
have to be kept in good working order. As 
we stand at the door of the Mission House 
and watch the shifting crowds of people of 
all ages that thread the narrow street and 
pavements, winding in and out of the stalls 
and barrows, now pausing to purchase, anon 
hastening onwards, we ask ourselves, whither 
is all this life tending? That old and young 
are eager to learn is evident from the crowd 
that gather about the door at the presentation 
of a packet of illustrated leaflets. The horny 
hands of the workman and the tiny fingers 
of the child are extended equally, and we 
cannot distribute them fast enough. Men 
within the house read them, and women seat 
themselves on the coping stones to learn 
what they are about. If a picture and a 
page of letterpress can thus attract attention, 
what of an address, a visit, a Christian act, 
ministrations to the sick and dying, or food 
and clothing to the hungry or the naked ? 
These are the blessings that flow from the 
Mission House, and surely our Father will 
aid these efforts made in the name of His 
dear Son, to rescue and reclaim perishing 
bodies and souls, and will reward with His 
favour those who will generously further them. 
Should our readers feel disposed so to do, 
Miss Hastings will thankfully receive any 
communication from them, or furnish further 
particulars if necessary. Her private address 


| is, 4, Fulham Place, Paddington Green, W. 








THE CONEY AND THE SPIDER. 
aA Bible Nature Studp. 
By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


I HAVE already discoursed in these pages 

of the Ant and the Locust, two out of 
the four little and wise things mentioned in 
Prov. xxx. 24. I shall now say a few words 
on the remaining two, the Coney and the 
Spider. 

At first sight it would seem as if these crea- 
tures were anything but wise. The Coney, 
t.e. the rabbit, being a burrowing animal, 
would be very much out of its place among 
stony rocks, in which it could not dig; and 
the Spider would rather seem to show wis- 
dom by keeping as far as possible from kings’ 
palaces, 

Yet the sacred writer is perfectly correct in 
both cases, and the coney does show wisdom 
by keeping to the rocks, while the spider 
could not be better off than in the palaces of 
kings. 

In the first place, it might be said, and 
indeed has been said, that the word “ wis- 
dom” is a wrong one, and that the term 
“instinct ” would have been the more appro- 
priate. So let it be. But that faculty which 
we call instinct is in reality Divine wisdom 
carried into action without the aid of reason, 
and those beings which possess it are wise in 
proportion to its extent. 

It is Divine wisdom which weaves the nest 
of the humming-bird or traces the angles of 
the bee-cell. It is Divine wisdom which 
compels the tiger to hide among the grasses 
which simulate his stripes; the elephant to 
stand concealed in the wood where his huge 
legs harmonize with the tall trunks, and the 
masses Of dark broken. shadows blend with 
the hue of his body; and which teaches the 
moth to settle on trees where its wings can 
scarcely be distinguished from the bark. 

Again, the same Divine wisdom which 
frames the body of the meanest creature en- 
ables it to use that frame for procuring food, 
though reason may be almost wholly absent. 
Even with man, the instinct which urges the 
babe, before reason can be developed, to seek 
its mother’s breast, is as much a manifestation 
of Divine wisdom as is the marvellous struc- 
ture of the child itself. 

So the sacred writer is perfectly correct in 
applying the epithet of “ wise” to the instinc- 
tive actions of animals. Now let us see how 
far that wisdom is carried into operation by 
the two animals under consideration. 


THE CONEY. 

First we will take the Coney. 

Naturalists have long been aware that the 
word ‘‘coney,” ze. rabbit, is not the proper 
title for the Hebrew term Shaphan, literally 
the Hider—a most appropriate name for the 
animal. But when the authorised translation 
of the Bible was made scientific zoology had 
scarcely begun to exist. This can be seen 
by reference to contemporaneous books, in 
which unicorns, mermaids, dragons, satyrs, 
and sphinxes are figured in perfect good faith 
as existing animals. 

So it is no wonder that the translators 
should have rendered the word Shaphan as 
coney. ‘The little creature is about the size 
of a wild rabbit, is of the same colour as the 
rabbit, and has many of the rabbit’s ways of 
living, 

It even possesses the custom which is com- 
mon both to the rabbit and the hare of in- 








cessantly moving its jaws, so that it looks asif 
it were chewing food. The Jews naturally 
thought it chewed the cud, after the manner 
of the ruminants, whereas the action is in- 
stinctive, and is exercised for the purpose of 
preserving the edges of the teeth by constant 
friction against each other. 

To any one who is not skilled in systematic 
zoology the front teeth of the Coney, or 
Hyrax, as it ought to be called, look almost 
exactly like those of the rabbit, having the 
tips bevelled, with chisel-like edges. Yet 
a comparative anatomist at once recognises 
these teeth as almost identical with those of 
the hippopotamus, and as only bearing a 
casual resemblance to those of a rodent. 
There are no canines, and the molars are six 
or seven on each side, resembling those of 
the rhinoceros in form, and not in the least 
like the rodent molars. 

The feet look very much like those of the 
rabbit, being clothed with thick fur and armed 
with sharp-pointed claws. But the compara- 
tive anatomist at once sees that these appa- 
rent claws are really hoofs, four on the front 
feet, as in the hippopotamus, and three on 
the hind feet, as in the rhinoceros. In fact, 


strange as it may seem, the little Hyrax isa 
connecting link between these two enormous 
animals. 

These claw-like hoofs can even be used, 
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like those of rabbits, for digging holes in the 
ground when the rock affords no hiding- place. | 





the stone so closely that the one can hardly 
be distinguished from the other. Should it 


Such, at least, is the case with a species of | see any cause for alarm it gives a sharp squeal 
Hyrax which inhabits Southern Africa, and | | and darts into its home so quickly that the 


which, except in very unimportant details, is 
identical with the Shaphan of Syria. 

The thick coating of fur-like hair with 
which the body of the Hyrax is covered 
affords no argument against its affinity with 
the hippopotamus and the rhinoceros. In 
former days even the elephants wore a coat- 
ing of threefold hair, Next the skin came a 

lense clothing of short, woolly hair; then 
came longer hair, and, last of all, came a sort 
of thatching of very long bristle-like hairs, 
longest and heaviest about the shoulders. 
Specimens of all three kinds of hair may be 
seen in the museum of the College of Sur- 
geons. 

Three species of Hyrax are known to 
science, two in Africa and one in Syria, the 
last being easily distinguishable by a pale spot 
on the back. Many specimens of the South 
African Hyrax have been exhibited in the 
Zoological Gardens, and very curious animals 
they are, darting and leaping here and there 


| 


best marksman can scarcely hope to hit it. 
Thus the “rocks are a refuge for the 
conies,” and Agur was perfectly correct when 


| he reckoned the conies as exceedingly wise, 


because, being “but feeble folk, yet make 
their houses in the rocks.” 
THE SPIDER. 


Here we have another problem. 
is said to be exceedingly wis 


The Spider 
e because she 


|“ taketh hold with her twee and is in 


with such speed that the eye can scarcely | 


follow their movements. 
At the Cape they are known popularly by 
the name of Rock Rabbits or “ Das,” and I 


| 


1 . . . - | 
lately received a very interesting account of 


a tame specimen, which went by the name of 
“Dassie.” 


The writer describes it as a sin- } 


gularly affectionate creature, and possessing | 


an amount of intellect which, considering its 


zoological affinities, seems rather an unex- | 


pected trait of character. One remarkable 
point about it was, that it soon learned to 
prefer milk to any other diet, and by degrees 
almost wholly abandoned its natural food for 
milk, Other domesticated specimens were 
very fond of salt. 

The habits of the African and Syrian ani- 
mals seem to be identical. 

It is so “ exceeding wise ” that in order to 


king’s palaces.” 

To our minds the Spider, instead of being 
exceedingly wise, would be exceedingly fool- 
ish for venturing into palaces, where it would 
certainly be dislodged, and prob nably would 
be killed. Yet, again, Agur was right in his 
statement. Only twice in the Scriptures is 
the Spider mentioned. One is in Job viii. 14, 
where the wicked are said to “ weave the 
Spider’s (Accabish) web.” Here there is no 
difficulty about the signification of the He- 
brew word ; but in Prov. xxx. a totally dif- 
ferent word is employed, and, rather curi- 
ously, is also rendered as Spider, though many 
scholars think that it ought to be translated 

s a kind of lizard. 

Now, in Palestine, as in other hot portions 
of the globe, there are certain lizards called 
Geckos, to which the description is exactly 
applicable. In the first place, the Sema- 
mith, which is the word employed by Agur, 
may appropriately be said to possess hands. 
Of course, we may say that the word “hands” 
can be understood as poetically representing 


| the claws of the spider, but the paws of the 


secure a specimen man’s utmost ingenuity is | 


required. Even an old rat, which is perhaps 
the most cunning of all animals, is not more 
suspicious of a trap than is the Hyrax. The 
most successful Das hunter is the tiny Bosjes- 
man, who, unincumbered with clothes, stands 
silently among the rocks, against which his 
dusky skin is unseen, and _ transfixes the 
animal with his poisoned arrow. 

The European can hardly approach within 
a hundred yards of the wary creature. If 
several should be feeding, one of them is 
always told off as a sentinel, and perches on 
the top of some high rock, where it resembles 


| becomes quite tame. 


Gecko not only look like hands, but they 
literally take hold of the wall, ceiling, or any 
other object to which the creature may 
cling. 

The Gecko is to the ordinary lizard what 
the tree-frogs are to ordinary toads, Its 
paws have the fingers consideral ly elongated, 
and their tips are furnished with expanded 
pads, which act as suckers. The object of 
this structure is the same in both cases, ze. 
to enable the creature to capture the insect 
prey on which it feeds. 

Some species of Gecko can leap to won- 
derful distances, and they all have the power 
of darting from place to place with astonish- 
ing swift ness. Then the Gecl ko is fond of 
haunting the habitations of man, and soon 
Two curious instances 
of this characteristic are mentioned by the 
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late Sir Emerson Tennent in his work on 
Ceylon. 

“In a boudoir where the ladies of my 
family spent their evenings one of these fami- 
liar and useful little creatures had its hiding- 
place behind a gilt picture-frame, and punc- 
tually as the candles were lighted it made its 
appearance on the wall to be fed with its 
accustomed crumb; and if neglected it re- 
iterated its sharp, quick call of chic-chic-chit! 
till attended to. It was of a delicate grey 
colour tinted with pink, and having by acci- 
dent fallen upon a work-table it fled, leaving 
its tail behind it, which, however, it repro- 
duced within less thana month. This faculty 
of. reproduction is doubtless designed to 
enable the creature to escape from its assail- 
ants; the detaching of the limb is evidently 
its own act.” 

The reader may remember that our com- 
mon blind-worm possesses a similar faculty, 
the detached tail jumping and twisting about 
so as to attract the eye, while the late owner 
is making off in quite another direction. 
The second account by Sir E. Tennent runs 
as follows :— 





“In an officer’s quarters in the fort of) 
Colombo a Gecko had been taught to come | 


daily to the dinner-table, and always made its 
appearance along with the dessert. The family 
were absent for some months, during which 
time the house underwent extensive repairs, 
the roof having been raised, the walls stuc. 
coed, and the ceilings whitened. It was 
naturally surmised that so long a suspension 
of its accustomed habits would have led to 
the disappearance of the little lizard, but on 
the return of its old friends, at their first din. 
ner, it made its entrance, as usual, the instant 
the cloth had been removed.” 

Those Hebraists, therefore, who render the 
word Semamith as a kind of domesticated 
lizard have a very strong case. In the first 
place, the word is quite distinct from “ Acca- 
bish,” which undoubtedly does signify the 
spider; and in the next, the structure and 
habits of the Semamith exactly agree with 
Agur’s description. 

Nothing could be wiser for a Gecko than 
to make its way into king’s palaces. It could 
cling with its hands to the walls and ceilings, 
and would find plenty of food among the flies 
which are always found in human habita- 


| tions, and which in the East swarm to 


such an extent that human life is scarcely 
endurable. 


themselves to speak. 





“THE DUMB SPAKE.’’* 


“Luce dell’ alma é la parola.”—Cafavozz0. 


HEY never heard a mother’s thrilling voice ; 
They had not learned to utter love’s sweet word ; 
The welcome sounds which bid your hearts rejoice 
Fall on their fettered sense unfelt, unheard. 


Yet A/ind they have: the marvellous power to grasp 
High Thought, inspiring Hope and kindling Faita. 

With Language—these are all within their clasp! 
Without it, life were but a living death, 


And Voice they have: it is for us to break 

The weary silence which has kept them dumb— 
To bid the vivid eye the message take 

Which, to the ear, will never, never come. 


And now, no longer mute, on loving lips 
They read the words which loving hearts express ; 
Their darkness lightened to a faint eclipse, 
In loving words the deaf the hearing bless. 
D. BUXTON. 


* The picture is of a terra-cotta work, executed by Mr. George Tinworth for the College at Ealing, for training teachers 
of the deaf on the German method, by ‘which the deaf are taught to read speech upon the speaker’s lips, and the dumb 
It is a system of which we know much and of which we cannot speak too highly. ‘Lhe lines are by Dr. 


David Buxton, the late Sec retary of the Society to which the College belongs.—{Eb. of S. M.] 
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THE SECRET OF THE CLIFFS. 


By CHARLOTTE FRENCH. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—PAUL MERTON’S OPEN 


EVENING. 

ty his open evenings Paul liked to be 

particularly up to the mark. It was 
through these evenings, as he would say to 
his friends among the working men, that they 
advertised themselves. ‘We don’t want only 
to better our own position,” he would impress 
upon them ; “we want to make of our effort 
a new departure. We want a great many 
people to copy us.” He took a leading 
share in the entertainments himself, intro- 
ducing those who were about to perform, 
giving little lectures of a bright and appro- 
priate character, and stimulating the more 
intelligent of the working men to contribute 
to the general order and amusement. 

But on this evening, and, indeed, for some 
days previously, Paul had not been so capable 
of exertion as he generally was. The men 
saw this, and they took what trouble they 
could off his hands. Most of them knew the 
cause of his suffering. One of their number, 
the mysterious stranger, who lodged in the 
Jennings’ house, had been at the point of 
death, and Mr. Merton had given up his days 
and nights to nursing him. There had been 
help in plenty, but the unfortunate man 
seemed, even at his worst, to derive a special 
comfort from Paul’s presence. All night 
especially, when in his delirium he would 
retrace his miserable story, he fought against 
having any one else with him. “Send the 
others away. Send them away. Don’t let 


them hear what I say,” he would whisper to | 


Paul in his saner moments, and Paul gratified 
him, so that night after night he watched 
alone by his bedside. 

How much of what the unhappy man said 
was truth, how much was the coinage of 
his diseased mind, Paul could not tell ; but he 
knew that there must be some who loved 
and mourned him, and he could not let him 
go away unreconciled to the land of the 
eternal silence. Like Herakles, the Deliverer, 
he fought with death, and he conquered. 

The long toil was over now, for when cured 
of his fever the man became rapidly better, 
and with the improvement in his health came 
a restless longing to be off and away, so that 
Paul was not surprised when, on the morning 
of that day, he came to him and said, “I 
wish to say good-bye to you. I am going to 
leave London,” he added after a few mo- 
ments’ pause, during which he seemed to be 

XIII—49 


struggling with some powerful emotion. “ We 
may never meet again. It is very likely. 
But before I goI wish to thank you. If there 
is salvation for one like me, I shall owe my 
salvation to you.” 

“There is salvation for all—even here,” 
said Paul gravely and sadly. ‘‘ But can I not 
help you inany way? Where are you going ?” 

He answered him in the words of the 
anthem, which they had heard together in the 
old city church, “I will arise and go to my 
Father.” Then both men were silent, look- 
ing into one another’s faces. Presently the 
stranger said, ‘It is for my father’s sake that 
I do not tell you. He has suffered enough 
for me; and it is better—better that you 
should not know. Good-bye.” 

They parted, and the shadow of that part- 
ing was resting upon Paul's spirit when he 
went down to the hall in the evening. 

Jennings had taken upon his shoulders the 
task of providing for the greater part of the 
entertainment. Some preparation was needed, 
as on this night the large folding-doors which 
separated the different rooms on the ground- 
floor were all taken off their hinges, and a 
dais, the framework of which was always in 
readiness, was erected at the upper end of 
the large hall thus formed; but many willing 
hands make light work, and the arrangement 
of the hall for the evening was generally 
accomplished in a couple of hours. 

The difficulty in this early stage of the 
institution had been to provide sufficient 
entertainment for the many who came toge- 
ther. But here Jennings was triumphant. He 
had thought of something new. During his 
| lodger’s illness he had necessarily come into 
| pretty frequent contact with the doctor who at- 

tended him. The two, upon several occasions, 
fell into conversation, and the doctor was so 
pleased with Jennings’ straightforwardness and 
intelligence that he took pleasure in commu- 
nicating to him some of his own peculiar 
ideas. One of these ideas, and the one upon 
which he laid the most stress, was that, owing 
| to our stupidity, ignorance, and indolence, 
we, none of us, either men or women, make 
anything like the full use of our bodily senses. 
‘‘We might increase our power, we might 
multiply our enjoyments, we might leave a 
nobler heritage to our children; why, we 
might even lengthen our lives, if we had only 
a little more courage and perseverance,” he 
would say ; and when Jennings looked asto- 
nished, as well he might, the doctor illustrated 
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his meaning by showing him one or two 
curious feats of legerdémain and giving him 
instances of the almost miraculous rapidity of 
vision to which the eye could be trained. 
“T have to give my time to my profession,” he 
said, “and I have only my yearly holiday 
and an hour now and then in the evening for 
practice ; but if I had time at my disposal I 
would beat all the jugglers in Europe.” 

This dwelt in Jennings’ mind, and one day 
he asked the doctor if he would repeat what 
he had said to him, with a few illustrative ex- 
amples, from their platform at an entertain- 
ment. As it happened Dr. Grey had for 
some time past been wishing for a platform, 
and he agreed readily. The evening which 
Cecilia and her friends had chosen for their 
visit was to be devoted principally to his 
lecture and performance, and when they went 
in he was in possession of the hall, which 
was crowded to the doors by a quiet and 
deeply interested audience. Besides the doc- 
tor, there were two or three other seated 
figures on the platform, and Cecilia, over 
whose eyes a mist had gathered, was glad 
when Sir Joseph stopped their conductor and 
said that they would stay where they were 
until the entertainment was over. She wanted 
to see before she was seen. 

A chair was brought, and she dropped into 
it mechanically. ‘The platform was above 
the sea of heads, and she could see it well. 
Paul Merton was there. His chair was placed 
sideways on the platform, so that his pro- 
file was towards the room. When first they 
saw him his head was bent slightly forward 
in the direction of the manipulator, and his 
lips were parted in a smile; but Cecilia had 
not looked at him long before the smile 
faded, and then she saw that he was pale and 
worn, as if he had been for many nights out- 
watching the stars. What the poor girl suf- 
fered at that moment it would be impossible 
to put into words. For an instant it seemed 
as if her heart must break. The last time 
she had seen Paul was on the morning after 
the storm, when, without the help of words, 
they had come to the knowledge of their 
mutual love and of the barrier that interposed 
between them. Then he had been sad ; now 
he was more than sad: he was as one whom 
labour, and unrest, and loneliness are hurry- 
ing to the grave. The tears came to Cecilia’s 
eyes, and that terrible globulus hysterica, 
which is so hard to fight against, was in her 
throat. He was suffering, and she who loved 
him more—far more—than her own life could 
do nothing to help and save him. It was only 
by a strong effort that she could control her- 











self ; and Dr. Grey’s clever little lecture, and 
his successful experiments, and the acclama- 
tions of the audience passed over her mind 
like a tale without meaning. 

3ut Sir Joseph meanwhile was improving 
the occasion. ‘ Pretty good,” he whispered 
in herear. “Better than I expected. That 
man has ideas. I believe he intends to con- 
vey a lesson. But why does he wrap it up so? 
The people think he only means to be amus- 
ing. I wish I could have a word with him.” 

To this Cecilia made no answer ; she had 
not heard very well, and Sir Joseph, thinking 
that she too was only amused, felt no little 
(lisappointed in her. But presently he stooped 
again, and this time she heard him. There 
was a tumult of applause in the hall, for Dr. 
Grey, having presented his last experiment 
and asked whether the theory with which he 
began his address had not now been abun- 
dantly proved, was standing with folded arms 
before his audience that they might, as he 
expressed it, give him their verdict. “ Let 
us stay where we are,” Sir Joseph whispered. 
“T am told Mr. Merton is going tospeak. | 
should like to hear him speak in his ordinary 
manner, and if he knew I was near it might 
make a difference.” 

Through all her excitement Cecilia could 
not help feeling amused. Sir Joseph, who 
had been standing, found a chair, and placed 
it a little in the background, where a group 
of men sheltered him from observation. ‘Then 
he bent his broad back, and looked out be- 
tween them in a serious and secretive way. He 
felt evidently that much depended upon the 
view which he might form of that evening’s 
entertainment. 

There was a great silence in the hali when 
Paul Merton sprang to his feet. Every one 
of the large audience of working men and 
women respected him, and many loved him. 
He had been singularly fortunate in impress- 
ing them with the conviction that he was and 
would always be their friend. ‘They did not 
suspect him as they often do suspect those 
who, with the best intentions in the world, 
go amongst them. ‘The reason for this may 
have been that he lived in their midst, that 
his interests were identified with theirs. Nor 
did they cringe to him as to a rich man and 
indiscriminate diffuser of relief. ‘The more 
intelligent knew that his schemes were for 
the general benefit, and that his wealth, how- 
ever large it might be, was too heavily en- 
gaged in these schemes for him to have 
much spare money to throw about broad- 
cast. ‘They were aware also that Mr. Mer- 
ton’s friends and advisers had a pretty close 
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acquaintance with the worthy and the un- 
worthy in the district, and that it would be 
of little use to attempt to impose upon him, 
But, besides all this, there was something in 
his character which appealed to them. His 
refinement, his gentleness, even his delicacy, 
and that tinge of melancholy which the 
misery and loneliness of his earlier years had 
given to his face, told upon these rough but 
kindly natures. Many of them spoke of him 
with a certain pride. He was a gentleman, 
that any one could see, and he preferred 
them to his own class, Under such circum- 
stances it would have been mean not to 
make things as comfortable for him as pos- 
sible. But when, having made up their 
minds to give respectful attention to any- 
thing their new leader might choose to say, 
the working men came in throngs to his 
lectures, they found other than sentimental 
reasons for repeating their visits. What he 
said was not only interesting, it was practical, 
there was some sense to be had out of it. 

The fact was that Paul took infinite pains 
with his lectures. Long before he knew that 
he would ever have a platform of his own 
from which to proclaim his views, he had 
given study to the art of popular oratory. As 
a young man he had been actuated by intel- 
lectual curiosity. He wanted to know the 
secrets of the human heart, and how the 
springs of feeling were touched. Later, when 
he hoped to succeed in literature, he had a 
stronger motive. He wished himself to 
wield the sceptre of the magician, who can 
provoke to tears and laughter ; and now, the 
force of circumstances and his own deter- 
mination having brought him face to face with 
living, breathing, suffering human_ beings, 
whom the power of his voice might influence 
for good or for evil, he brought his old 
studies to mind, 

His first task was to make for himself a 
popular style. Following a great example, 
he went in and out amongst the homes and 
workshops of the people; he shared their 
lives ; he engaged in their pursuits, and from 
what he heard and saw he culied illustrations 
familiar enough to arrest their attention. We 
sometimes forget, he would say, that Jesus 
preached in Galilee. His hearers were 
fishermen, shepherds, agriculturists, ‘To the 
dwellers in our modern cities His exquisite 
word-pictures require themselves to be ex- 
plained. Had the Son of Man walked our 
streets we may be sure that He would have 
found other parables, parables to flash His 
meaning upon the minds of those who were 


familiar with the life of cities For argument, | 








723 
if it be only of a logical sort, is good; but 
illustration is better. ‘The one may convince 
us against our will, the other charms us into 
delighted agreement. 

The wealth of illustration which Paul 
brought to bear upon the subjects of his 
lectures made them lively and _ picturesque. 
But he made use of other elements of lan- 
guage. He was fond of abrupt transitions, 
which, he would say, awoke languid listeners ; 
he dealt largely in epigrams ; he was always 
sincere, and at times almost. startlingly 
direct. 

All this was not, of course, done in a day ; 
but meanwhile, every one of his lectures and 
speeches was the object of special study. The 
one to which, by what she thought the very 
strangest of chances, Cecilia found herself 
listening was no exception to the general rule. 

It is not my intention to give any abstract 
of this speech. Paul, as I have hinted, was 
scarcely himself when he went into the hall, 
and though what he meant to say was clearly 
mapped out in his own mind, though the 
subject was important—for Sir Joseph’s sake 
I am grieved to be obliged to confess that 
this rash rich man was preaching discontent 
to the poor—he did not certainly speak with 
his usual energy. His mind was not with 
the people about him. In spite of strenuous 
efforts to fix his thoughts he caught himselt 
continually following in imagination the 
wanderer who had gone out from them that 
day. He felt painfully aware after a time 
that his words were of those which come 
from the lips and not from the heart, and he 
knew that, although he was being listened to 
respectfully, he did not, as he had done at 
other times, carry his audience along with 
him. He was about to acknowledge his 
failure by sitting down, and begging his 
friend, Dr. Grey, to give a few concluding 
words, when suddenly it occurred to him that 
if, for once departing from his rule, he were 
to speak extemporaneously, and give to the 
thoughts which the incidents of the last few 
weeks had awakened in his mind spontaneous 
utterance, he might interest, and possibly 
help, some of those who were before him. 

There was a brief pause. He stood in his 
place silent, as if in trouble for a fitting form 
of words. ‘There had never before been such 
a break as this in any of his speeches, and 
while some felt embarrassed and anxious, 
others, to fill up the pause, and give a proof 
of their good feeling, stamped and cheered 
and applauded. One only amongst them 
all understood what was going on. When 
Cecilia sprang from her seat and pressed a 
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little forward amongst the people, she scarcely 
knew what she was doing. Yet deep in her 
heart, so deep, so hidden, as hardly to be 
discerned even by herself, was the impulse to 
help Paul, and stand by him in his difficulty. 

Her abrupt movement attracted his atten- 
tion. He turned and saw her. I think at 
the first moment he thought he saw a vision, 
and it was not strange that it should be so, 
for in those dark eyes, so clear and earnest, 
in this face, pale with excitement and tre- 
mulous with fervent feeling, there was such 
a look as we dream that spirits wear. 

But meanwhile the girl’s brave purpose was 
achieved. When silence was restored in the 
hall, when Paul was able to speak once 
more, he spoke with enthusiasm, and his 
every word told. 

It was very simple, this second littlespeech, 
merely a plain story taken from the wayside. 
Weall knowit; in different forms we have seen 
it, we see it every day ; some of us have acted 
it, nay, it may be are acting it still. But a 
true tale was in Paul’s mind, and he gave it 
with a special pathos, which went to the 
hearts of all. 

“ Has it ever struck you,” he said, when 
his story was ended, “that, often as this 
parable is given in the Gospels, it has never 
any ending but one? The lost piece of money 
is found ; the shepherd brings the wanderer 
safely home to the fold ; the prodigal returns 
to his father’s house—always, always, what- 
ever form the story takes, its order is the 
same: effort, redemption, joy. Have we 
not here a great truth, my friends? I think 
so. I believe in myself, believe firmly, deeply, 
that prayer and effort are never wasted. We 
think sosometimes. What we do, we say, is 
in vain. If we live a hundred years can we 
lessen the sum of human misery? If we 
give ourselves, our lives, the breath of our 
body, can we prevent one heart from aching ? 
What, then, is the use of all our endeavours? 

“My friends, I will begin by saying that 
we are not alone in our discontent. Ask the 
artist, whose works will be a joy to genera- 
tions yet unborn; ask the student, who 
night after night outwatches the stars for the 
rapture of bringing a new truth to light; ask 
the orator, when he sends his mighty voice 
to the far corners of the earth; ask the states- 
man, the philosopher, the poet—the answer 
of all will be the same: ‘1 have come short 
of that which I intended to do.’ 

“ Now why is this? Why should we not 
be satisfied with our endeavours, and reap, 
consciously reap, the fruit of our labours? 

“T thank God that, from a full heart, I 








can give what I believe to be a true answer 
to this question. ‘The reason is that we are 
immortal. The breath of the Divine has 
touched us. We have hopes and aspirations 
—some of us don’t know this; but so it is—ie 
have hopes, I say, that reach beyond either 
what we can attempt, or what we can do, 
Our lives here are imperfect, fragmentary, 
parts of a greater whole, hereafter to be re. 
vealed to us. Therefore when any one of 
us, following the example given in the Gospels, 
tries to seek and to save the lost, and when, 
as he thinks, he fails, let him not faint or 
be discouraged. Who knows the whole of 
the mystery of any one life? Which of us 
all can see the end from the beginning? But 
this, this is certain—certain as God—certain 
as the heavens above us and the earth under 
our feet: the work of redemption is going 
on. Daily, hourly, in the experience of the 
race, in the experience of each one of us, it 
is moving forward. Every pain we suffer, 
every sorrow we endure, every disaster that 
holds us down, our toils, our disappoint- 
ments, our humiliations, our misery, poverty, 
hunger, regret, all of these things, which we 
so often think are against us, are, if we rightly 
view them, our honour, the signs of our high 
heritage. My friends, if I followed out this 
subject to what I think are its legitimate con- 
clusions, I might lose myself, and I should 
certainly weary you. I will draw up while 
your interest still follows me. Let me merely 
say in conclusion: If any of you are con- 
sciously trying to help forward this work of 
redemption—and a nobler aim no human 
being can set before himself—do not, when 
disappointment meets you, despair of final 
success; do not shrink from trying again. 
Go on, persevere, live for others, work out of 
your lower instincts, work into the higher, 
and, take my word for it, you will reap a full 
reward, for your lower instincts, such as sel- 
fishness, greed, gluttony, with others which 
I dare not name, will cease to exercise their 
awful tyranny over you, you will be free men, 
able, with all your souls, to will the good 
and do it.” 

He sat down, and the people, many of 
whom had scarcely understood his con- 
cluding words, though all had been impressed 
by his voice and manner, cheered him loudly. 
But the applause did not last long, for there 
had been, in the meantime, movement in the 
hall, and now every one saw, with curiosity 
and wonder, that there was another figure on 
the platform. A young lady, beautifully 
dressed, and of most attractive face and 
manner, was seated before the piano. She 
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had come of her own accord, to show her 
interest and good-will, she said to Jennings, 
who at her request had led her on to the 
platform. She consulted no one. As when 
she had risen from her seat and looked at 
Paul, so now, she was governed by an uncon- 
trollable impulse. Sir Joseph was scandalised 
at her extraordinary proceeding. But the 
poor man was having so many of his ideas 
upset that he scarcely knew where he was, or 
what he was doing. He seemed to have got 
out into another world. I think if any one 
had told him that he was dreaming, he would 
not have been much surprised. Alice was 
vexed on account of the discomfort she read 
in Sir Joseph’s face, and because she did not 
know what Mr. Hillyard would say. Under 
other circumstances she would have been 
interested and amused. To their feelings, I 
am afraid, Cecilia had not so much as given 
a thought. 

As for Paul, it seemed to him the most 
natural thing in the world that she should 
come. She asked him what she should play, 
he begged her to choose for herself. She 
stopped for a moment to think, and it was a 
true instinct which made her fix upon one of | 
the noblest and best known of Beethoven’s 
Andantes to follow his lecture. 

At first she was a little fearful; she might 
be nervous, she thought, she might forget the 
notes, she might fail to interest her audience ; 
but in a very few moments her uneasiness 
fled. She played the noble music nobly, 
because faithfully, and the working men and 
women, who have more taste in these matters 
than some of us imagine, listened with de- 
light. Then, when she thought she was 
sufficiently mistress of herself to make the 
attempt, she raised her voice, and the music 
of Handel’s glorious anthem, “ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth,” filled the hall. 

It was a fitting end to the entertainment, 
While the impression of those words was 
fresh in the minds of the audience, Paul dis- 
missed them with a few kindly words, and 
presently he and Dr. Grey, Sir Joseph, Mrs, 
Hillyard and Alice were alone in the hall. 

They chatted together for a few minutes. 
The doctor begged to be introduced to 
Cecilia, and thanked her for the pleasure | 
and surprise she had given them ; Sir Joseph | 
told Paul that he had listened to him atten- 
tively, and meant in a few days to give him 
his views; Mrs. Hillyard asked laughingly if 
he had made use of mesmerism or witchcraft 
or any other occult art to draw them there so 
appropriately. She said at the same time 
graciously, that she had enjoyed the evening, | 








and that Dr. Grey’s tricks were very funny. 
Then Paul asked questions about Roseleigh, 
for the answers to which Alice referred him 
to Cecilia, ‘She and your sister are such 
friends, I wonder they can live apart,” said 
the little lady. 

“* Marie is very well and very happy,” said 
Cecilia smilingly. “ Life in the country suits 
her, and’she has a number of friends now, so 
that she is never lonely. I think,” she added, 
in a lower voice, “that you will be surprised 
when you see the change in her.” 

“TI know to whom I owe it,” said Paul, 
looking at her gratefully. Then, at Sir 
Joseph’s request, he took them over the 
house, and, by the time they had seen every- 
thing, Crawford and the horses were at the 
door ; and: Mrs. Hillyard, saying that she had 
never in all her life been so much interested 
and amused, took her friends away. 

That night there were other strangers 
present besides the little detachment from 
fashionable London. ‘Towards the middle of 
the entertainment two persons, who belonged 
to what we may call the nondescript class— 
they were not working men, and they did 
not look like gentlemen—forced their way in. 
They kept near the door, and they stayed 
until the end. One was a large, loose-boned 
man. His expression changed from time to 
time, and he looked interested, even at times 
startled as if some new thoughts had taken 
hold of him. ‘The other was a small, dapper 
individual, with a smiling face, which changed 
very little, only that once or twice the smile 
broadened, as if there was something in the 
whole business which particularly tickled 
him. 

These two walked away silently, the little 
man leaning on the large man’s arm. But 
when they were some yards away from the 
building, the large man freed himself. ‘1 
think we had better separate,” he said. 

“‘ My dear sir,” said the other, “I will go 
your way gladly. But if you must go, tell 
me what you thought of it.” 

“T think that you have lost your wager, 
Mr. Slithers.” 

* Lost ! what do you mean ?” 

“The work will go on, and he will not 
marry, and I ama fool. Good night.” 

“Funny fellow, very funny fellow!” said 
the lawyer to himself, as his friend disap- 
peared in the darkness; but we need not 
fortunately follow his reflections any farther. 

We return to Cecilia and her friends. 

On the day that followed the entertain- 
ment, Sir Joseph Champion proposed to her 
in due form. He had thought a little more 
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deeply about her action of the previous even- 
ing, and he had come to the conclusion, as 
he told her clearly, that she was a woman of 
courage and resource, one who would be 
able to help a man who had set himself to 
fight the giant Ignorance in its stronghold. 
She refused him of course, gently, sympathe- 
tically, but with decision. And Alice, in whom 
the friend of education had confided, was so 
angry at her cleverly laid scheme ending 
thus, that she nearly quarrelled with Cecilia. 

The girl said she would return home ; 
then Alice became penitent and entreated 
her to stay a little lonzer; but a letter which 
reached Cecilia in the evening of that day 
made her determine to act upon her resolu- 
tion. 

The letter was from Martha, Rosina Westa- 
cott’s servant. It began “ Honoured Miss,” 
and it ended with “ Yours obediently to com- 
mand ;” between these was a confused mass 
of information, which Cecilia found it difficult 
to unravel. ‘There was something the matter 
with Martha’s mistress. She was not ill, and 
she was not unhappy. Martha didn’t know 
what it was, or why she*felt uneasy. There 
was a queer look in her face, and she sat 
thinking, and the people at Roseleigh were 
an ungrateful lot, and she wondered her 
mistress or any one else had anything to say 
to them. She wouldn’t, if it was ever so. 
Cecilia managed to make out further that 
Martha did not wish her to come back, but 
that she would be glad to see her again, and 
thet it wanted some one cleverer than she— 
Martha—was to get to the bottom of every- 
thing. 

“It all means,” said Cecilia to herself, 
when she had read this curious letter through, 
“that Aunt Westacott is in some sort of a 
mess, and that I must go back at once and 
help her out of it.” 

She saw Alice again, thanked her heartily 
for wishing to keep her, and said she would 
pay her another visit if she liked to have her; 
but that now she must go back. “I ama 
little uneasy about my aunt,” she said; 
‘Martha has written me an incoherent letter, 
from which I gather that something is wrong 
at the cottage.” 


CHAPTER XXXV.—CECILIA HEARS A STRANGE 
STORY. 


CECILIA was certainly puzzled. She had 
been a night and a day at Roseleigh ; she 
had seen her aunt; she had talked to Martha; 
she had watched several people—the Ren- 
shawes and the doctor’s wife were amongst 
their number—pass the cottage windows, 





without so much as looking in; and with 
all her keenness of perception, with all her 
cleverness in forcing her way to the heart of 
a difficulty, she failed to discover what the 
matter was. 

Martha had been right about her mistress, 
who was not at all unhappy, and who did 
not even seem ill. She had been right also 
in saying that there was something strange in 
her ; but it was some time before Cecilia 
could make out in what this difference con- 
sisted. Slowly then it came to her that the 
happiness and peace of the gentle face she 
knew so well were deeper than before. There 
was a pathos in this that touched the young 
girl even to tears. She could not account 
for her feeling ; why, as she sat and looked at 
her aunt’s face in the gleaming, her thoughts 
should fly to martyrs of the olden time, who, 
with songs of rejoicing on their lips, walked 
gladly through the valley of fire and shame, 
Cecilia did not know. But thus it was with 
her, and at last she could keep silence no 
longer. ‘Auntie, auntie !” she cried, * what 
is it? Where have your thoughts gone? 
My dear”—with a little sob in her voice— 
“you frighten me. You look as if you did 
not belong to us any longer.” 

Rosina had been dreaming; but at the 
sound of her niece’s voice she returned to her- 
self. ‘‘ Forgive me, my dear child,” she said. 
“ Tam afraid being alone has made me quiet. 
But it is not trouble. You will always be- 
lieve that, Cecilia—always, whatever any one 
says.” 

** I believe that you are one of the happiest 
beings upon earth,” said the girl tremulously; 
“but I am frightened all the same. You 
must not leave me yet, dear; I want you.” 

“My darling, my darling! I have no 
thought of leaving you,” answered Rosina; 
“and my going away is only into dreamland. 
A bad habit; but I shall get over it, with 
your help. The Father has been very good 
to me, Cecilia ; He has given me a Dlessed- 
ness too deep for words, and sometimes I 
cannot speak for thanking Him.” 

“ Auntie,” said the girl, crossing over to 
where Rosina sat and throwing herself upon 
a cushion at her feet, “I should very much 
like to know what your blessedness is. 1 
hear that you have sat here alone day after 
day, that no one but Marie has come near 
you, that you scarcely ever go out in the 
daylight, that, whenever you do go out, 
people avoid you. Auntie, you must tell 
me everything, for I know—l1l have heard. 
What is that mark upon your temple ?” 

“ An accident, my dear child. Your eyes 
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are too sharp. A village boy threw a stone. 
I can’t think it was intended for me; but, if 
so, the poor child was set on by others. 
Martha ought not to have frightened you by 
telling you such stories.” 

Cecilia had taken her aunt’s hands in her 
own, and was holding them firmly. “Can 
you not tell me everything?” she said 
earnestly. ‘I am to be trusted ; I will not 
betray you. Where do you go at night with 
Robert Gill?” 

“T go on the water, dear. 
have been so lovely.” 

“ Will you take me to-night ?” 

“Why do you wish to go, Cecilia?” 

“JT wish to tell those who are coining 
stories about you that they are liars and 
slanderers.” 

“My dear child, what does it matter? I 
do not know that any one is coining stories 
about me; but even if they were Believe 
me, it is better-—much better that you should 
say nothing.” 

“ But may I go with you?” 

“T am afraid not, dear.” 

After that there was silence for a few 
minutes. Then Cecilia said, “ Auntie, if 
you will not tell me the secret of the cliffs, 
[ will find it out. I give you due warning. 
Hush! you shall not speak yet. It is for 
your sake. What does it matter to me? 
I am not curious. But when I hear that 
there are wicked, cruel stories about, when I 
look into your face and know how false they 
are, I must think that it is time to do some- 
thing.” 

But at this Rosina only smiled; she thought 
her secret secure from any effort her niece 
might make. To change the subject she 
said that she had not been living so much 
out of the world as not to know what had 
been going on. Would Cecilia like to hear 
a piece of news about the people at the 
Rectory, for instance? Cecilia asked, in 
some excitement, if it was about Anna; but 
Rosina shook her head. ‘No, that has not 
come about yet,” she said. “Poor Mrs. 
Willoughby has become a little frightened 
again, and she does not allow Anna to come 
here, or anywhere else where she thinks she 
will hear about Charlie. And he is away, 
bringing out an operetta of his own at Man- 
chester—a beautiful piece of music. And I| 
believe it was Marie who stirred him up to | 
finish it and bring it out. Oh! there will | 
certainly be news about Charlie soon; but 
just now every one is talking of Jane.” 

“What! you don’t mean to say that Colonel 
Marks 
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“‘Has proposed and has been accepted. 
I have it from Mr. Willoughby himself, and 
though he has given his consent, I am afraid 
he does not quite like it. But that is between 
ourselves,” said Rosina. 

“Ves, yes; I shall not be likely to make 
mischief. But, oh dear, how amusing! I 
wonder what Colonel Marks talks to her 
about. Squirrels and thrushes, I should 
think, and the advantages enjoyed by a man 
of taste. And did Mr. Willoughby come 
here to tell you? Martha said no one had 
come but Marie. I must accuse her of 
exaggeration.” 

“‘T did not meet Mr. Willoughby here,” 
said Rosina with some confusion. “But 
don’t you want to hear about the Manor 
House, and Marie and Lily, and Mr. Mer- 
ton’s village on the cliff? I have plenty to 
tell you, for Barbara brought down the child 
yesterday, and oh! how she talks, now she 
has learned to talk Engiish; it is the most 
amusing thing in the world to hear Barbara 
and Martha carrying on a conversation 
together.” 

It was evident that Rosina did not wish 
to say anything further about her meeting 
with Mr. Willoughby, and Cecilia humoured 
her. They spent the rest of the evening in 
talk about the Manor House and Paul Mer- 
ton’s work in London. 

Cecilia was up early on the following 
morning. The spring-time had come, the 
sweet May season of flowers and leaves, and 
she intended to return to her last summer 
habits. Rosina and Martha were still asleep, 
when she crept out of the house and went 
down to the shore. She was full of puzzling 
thought about the present and the future, 
and she had intended to devote this solitary 
hour to the very necessary task of thinking 
things out; but for the moment she could do 
nothing for the memories that thronged thick 
and fast upon her mind. 

Here was the nook where she had taken 
shelter from the rain, and from which she had 
watched Charles Williamson in his fit of in- 
spiration; a little farther was the turning 
where she had met Paul Merton, and where 
he had claimed her sympathy for his unhappy 
sister; farther still were the sea-nymph’s 
home and the fairie cavern, with their charm- 
ing associations; above her head was the 
projecting crag, near whose brink Anna and 
she had stopped on the night of the snow- 
storm, and listened, in awed silence, to the 
breaking of the sea; looking inland she 
could see, beyond the moor, the turrets and 
chimneys of the old Manor House. Every- 
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thing she saw had a voice for her that morn- 
ing ; the very air seemed alive with memories. 
They were mostly pleasant memories, and, 
for a few moments, she gave herself up to 
them. She was, in fact, so absorbed in 
thought that a gentleman who was walking 
in the same direction that she was pursuing, 
only along a path which was nearer to the 
sea, had time to observe her pretty closely 
before she noticed him, It was the sound of 
his footsteps as he ran up the beach to join 
her, that drew her out of her reverie. She 
now saw, somewhat to her surprise, that the 
early riser was Arnold Greatorex, whom 
both she and Mrs. Hillyard had supposed to 
bein London. Heraised his hat courteously, 
bade her good morning, and made an unim- 
portant remark about the weather. Cecilia, 
who had no desire for a companion, returned 
him an appropriate answer, and quickened 
her pace. But young Greatorex, who was 
minded to speak to her, would not be shaken 
off, and, if she could walk rapidly, so could 
he. 

“Capital weather this for walking,” he 
said, as they hurried on. ‘‘ Good hour too, 
but it is unusual to find a lady out so early.” 

“ And still more unusual to find a gentle- 
man,” said Cecilia, laughing. “ But,” turn- 
ing where a narrow path led up the cliff, “ you 
will pardon me for leaving you here. I 
think of breakfasting at the Manor House.” 

“That means, I suppose, that you do not 
want a companion. I notice that the path 
you indicate is only wide enough for one,” 
said young Greatorex blandly. “If I pre- 
sume to ask you to walk on here for a few 
minutes, will you think me very disagree- 
able?” 

“ Possibly ; but as I am sure you would 
not do so without a particular reason, I will 
give in,” answered Cecilia. 

He said that he had a particular reason ; 
there was something he wished to say to her. 
He spoke gravely, as if he wished her to 
understand that there was importance in his 
words, and Cecilia, who remembered her 
aunt’s extraordinary avoidance of him on the 
night of Marie’s musical party, turned a little 
paler. But she answered with a light laugh. 
Surely Mr. Greatorex was joking. What 
he could have to say that might concern her, 
she found it hard to imagine. Would he, 
however, be kind enough to tell her at once, 
and in as few words as possible ? 

Now we must just hint that our clever 
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was a secret; he believed it to be connected 

with his search ; he was acquainted with one 
at least of the persons who held a key to it, 
and he was naturally mortified to find that 
person, simple as he had judged her to be, 
perfectly impenetrable. Even by his last 
and cruellest means, he had not been able 
to reach Miss Westacott. If she heard what 
was said of her she made no sign; she did 
not certainly seek to justify herself. But the 
American girl, he felt convinced, was much 
shrewder than her aunt, and she would surely 
see the folly of persisting in a Quixotic piece 
of benevolence to the risk of that which 
a woman generally holds dearer than any- 
thing else—her reputation. This had been 
his motive for intercepting Cecilia that 
morning. 

He now said, “I do not wish to detain 
you, Miss Avery, and I will put what I have 
to say in as few words as possible. But I 
know how often we are the last to hear the 
things that concern us the most, and I think, 
as a friend, I ought to tell you that there are 
some extraordinary stories about. I under- 
stand your look of surprise. Yes, 1 am sorry 
to say, these stories are about your aunt. 
People are inquisitive and suspicious. That 
may not be right, but it is natural. Your 
aunt, I fear, has given occasion for gossip. 
You will pardon me, will you not, for being 
frank ? Half-measures, you know—— ” 

“ T am much obliged to you,” said Cecilia 
with a proud smile. “Be kind enough to 
tell me what my aunt’s friends say ?” 

“ You ‘nsist?” 

“ T insist.” 

“ Even if what I have to tell you may be 
painful ?” 

“Tt is sure to be painful. Pray go on.” 

“Miss Avery,” said the young diplomatist, 
with an enthusiasm which was not assumed, 
“permit me to say that I admire you; you 
have courage. Perhaps you may have heard,” 
he went on, returning to the subject upon 
which they had entered, ‘‘ that, according to 
common report, the Manor House is con- 
nected with the sea by a subterranean pas- 
sage, and a series. of rock-chambers, used in 
former days for treasure rooms and places oi 
refuge in time of war. I heard this some 
time ago, and as I take a deep interest in 
antiquarian remains, I was exceedingly 
anxious to find out if there was any truth in 
it. I asked a number of questions, but no 
one would give mea clear answer. I thought 


young diplomatist, who felt that he had been | I would investigate for myself, and I hunted 
foiled at every point, was not, at this time, in | carefully along the cliff for an opening. Then 


a very happy frame of mind. He knew there | some one told me that the entrance was above 
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high-water mark, in the most precipitous part 
of the cliff, and could only be entered by 
boat, when the tide was fully in. I at once 
tried to get a boatman to take me in; but I | 
was unsuccessful. I tried every one of them, | 
always with the same result, and at last 1) 
became curious from motives that were not 
scientific. Others, as it happened, were be- 
coming curious too, and since I pursued my 
investigations diligently and in every direc- 
tion, 1 found out that some extraordinary 
suspicions were flying about. I hope you 
will not be angry with me, Miss Avery—I am 
repeating what I believe myself to be idle 
rumours—when I tell you what is said in the 
neighbourhood, and what your aunt’s curious | 
seclusion and sensitiveness on this subject 
have almost seemed to justify. Miss Westa- 
cott, they say, is in the secret of the rock 
chambers, which she visits with the one boat- 
man who knows where they are. They say 
—of course it is astupid fabrication, but now I 
have begun I must tell you everything—that 
some relatives of hers, bad characters, crimi- 
nals in hiding, are secreted there, and that | 
she supplies them with food and other neces- | 
saries. Miss Avery, you are about to speak ; | 
I read your indignation, and I sympathize 
with it. But stay a moment. When I first 
heard this, I was as indignant as you can 
possibly be. I laughed at the absurdity of 
the thing. I was angry at its cruelty. A 
gentle, amiable lady, good, religious, charit- | 
able—a lady whom everybody knew, who 
had been known for years, to be accused of 
such folly. It was monstrous, I said; her | 
friends ought to be ashamed of themselves, 
But vituperation does not help in these cases, 
and you, as a sensible woman, will guess 
what I did—I should say what I meant to 
do, for your good aunt was one too many for 
me. I wished to tell her what was being 
said, and to advise her to clear herself. 
made this impossible. 





} 
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She | 
Ask her yourself if | 


you have any doubt as to whether I am | 


speaking the truth. 
she has given me no opportunity, not one; of 
speaking to her quietly. Yes, and it has 
been the same with others. 
ask you, what are people to believe ?” 

“I cannot see that it is necessary for them 
to believe anything at all,” said Cecilia 
proudly. 
aunt’s concerns ?” 

“T hope you do not blame me?” said 
Arnold Greatorex. 

“Blame you? oh, dear no. 


She will tell you that | 


Miss Avery, I | 


“What have they to do with my | 


to invent,” said the young girl scornfully, “ I 
am sure you would invent something more 
credible. But pardon me if I bid you good 
morning. I am really in a hurry.” 

As, raising his hat, Arnold Greatorex stood 
back to allow Cecilia to pass, he experienced 
a faint regret. This was a handsome girl, 
brave and spirited, and true of heart. He 
might have given more attention to her while 
he had the opportunity. Now it was too 
late. She would certainly have nothing to 
say to him. He consoled himself by reflect- 
ing that he had at least succeeded in his 
scheme. ‘That girl will not rest,” he said 
to himself, “ until she gets to the root of the 
mystery.” 

Now in this he had judged Cecilia cor- 
rectly. As, almost too swiftly for safety, she 
walked up the narrow path that led to the 
road above the cliffs, her heart was burning 
with a new pain. She saw it all now: her 
aunt was deliberately sacrificing herself for 
others. Who these were, what claim they 
had upon her, the nature of the danger from 
which she was shielding them, questions such 
as these Cecilia did not attempt to work out. 
She had a dim idea that Mr. Willoughby had 
something to do with the mystery, and, ad- 
miring him as she did, it pained her beyond 
expression to think that, for any matter per- 
sonal to himself, he should allow her aunt’s 
reputation to suffer. But this suspicion, dis- 
agreeable as it was, only nerved her to her 


task. ‘I will find out everything,” she said 
to herself. “ Let who will suffer, I will 
clear fer.” She had by this time reached the 


high-road above the sea. She was on level 
ground, and she walked on swiftly. She was 
in one of those impatient moods when even 
the natural barriers of space and time, inter- 
vening between us and our wishes, fret us 
past endurance. A good mile between her 
and the Manor House and then how many, 
many hours before night! Her pace quick- 
ened into a run; at last—at last, the gates 
of the Manor House avenue were in sight ; 
she would soon be there. ‘Then, having lost 
her breath as well as her patience, and re- 
flecting that, after all, her hurry was useless, 
she pulled up and had a good laugh at her- 
self for her impatience. 

At that moment a most charming group 
came in sight. They had reached the curve 


| in the avenue, and were stopping under the 


I am obliged | 


to you for letting me know how stupid | 


English people can be. 





If you were trying | 


shadow of the old cedar-tree, whence a path 
led off to the valley, as if in doubt which 
road they should take. There was the lady 
of the Manor House, serene and bright, 
dressed in a pretty morning-dress, with a 
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light scarf thrown over her head, and beside 
her was the golden-haired child, and behind 
her was the maid Barbara, her face, as usual, 
one broad grin, and her eyes never relaxing 
their watchiul inquisition to this side and to 
that. 

All these three saw Cecilia at the same 
instant, and then there was no further inde- 
cision as to the road they should take. Lily 
ran to meet her, and Barbara ran after Lily, 
and Marie, who was always a little startled 
by anything unexpected, stood perfectly still, 
with her eyes fixed upon her friend, and 
holding out both her hands. 

“Ts it really you, Cecilia ?” she said, when 
the girl took her hands and kissed her. 

‘Tt seems too good to be true,” answered 
Cecilia. ‘‘I feel like that myself. And you 
are all looking so well, so happy! And how 
Lily is growing! Do listen to the darling! 
She has my name quite perfectly now.” 

They had all turned meanwhile, and were 
valking towards the house. 

Marie sent Barbara back to have break- 
fast hurried. ‘ You must be hungry and tired 
after your long walk,” she said to Cecilia. 

To which the girl answered that she felt 
too excited to be hungry. “ But truly,” she 
said, with a little laugh, “ I never found the 
road so long before.” 

Marie said that if she had only known she 
would have sent the carriage. “You will 
stay with me a little now you have come,” 
she said. ‘I have so much to show you; so 
much to tell you. I could think that you 
had been years away.” 

“Ah! that is just what I felt this morn- 
ing,’ cried Cecilia. “ It is wonderful—won- 
derful. What is there about this place that 
it should take hold of one so ?” 

“But you will stay ?” urged Marie. “You 
know we can go for your aunt after breakfast. 
She should not remain there alone any 
longer.” 

And little Lily, who understood everything 
now, and to whom Cecilia’s visit meant 
stories, and romps, and a delightful increase 
of amusement, cried out, “ Cissy, ’tay; Cissy, 
*tay.” 

“Ts not that a pretty enough invitation ?” 
said Marie, looking down with a loving smile 
at her little comforter ; ‘can you resist it?” 

“T think I ought to confess that I meant 
staying all along,” answered Cecilia. “ And 
I have my reasons, and they are not only 
that I love to be with you again, though that 
counts for something. Marie,” she said 
seriously now, “I have a scheme in my head, 
and you must help me to carry it out.” 





“ You are just like my brother Paul,” said 
Marie, smiling. “He is always full of 
schemes. But there is one thing about yoy 
both. Your schemes are always good.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Cecilia. ‘I wonder jf 
you will preserve that opinion when you 
hear what I want.” 

She did not, however, at that moment 
mention what her scheme was, for they were 
near the house; but later she surprised her 
friend by saying, ‘Do you think you have 
confidence enough in me to allow me to have 
that basket of keys which is always put in 
your room at night, and to let me do what J 
like in the house?” 

It was a curious request, but Marie granted 
it at once. Her confidence in Cecilia was 
boundless. 

CHAPTER XXXVI.—AT THE RECTORY. 

Havinc made up her mind, Cecilia took 
her measures with a rapidity and determina- 
tion that were eminently characteristic of 
her. She agreed willingly that Marie should 
accompany her to the cottage, and when 
they were there, she left her and Lily with 
her aunt, and went out to the village to buy 
sundry little implements that might be useful 
to her. These she brought home quietly, 
re-entering the cottage by the door of her 
own room, and putting them in the little 
portmanteau, which she meant to take back 
with her to the Manor House, where she 
had promised to sleep for two nights, at 
least. She looked in at the kitchen next, to 
reassure Martha. . “I think I have a clue to 
the secret,” she said, “ and I believe I shall 
be able to set things right for your mistress, 
But you must not be surprised if I ama 
good deal away from home for the next few 
days.” 

Martha, as well as Marie, had unbounded 
confidence in Cecilia, and she answered by a 
look of intelligence. “Do your best, miss, 
and I’ll bear you out,” she said. But the 
American girl had other anxieties besides 
those which directly concerned her aunt, 
and when, after their early dinner at the 
cottage, Marie's carriage came round, she 
proposed a visit to the Rectory. Rosina 
shook her head ; she was not prepared to 
pay visits; but Marie, who was ready to go 
wherever Cecilia chose to take her, agreed 
readily. Leaving Barbara and Lily with 


Rosina to be called for later, they started to 
drive through the village. 

It was mid-afternoon, that fairest hour of 
a bright spring day, when Marie’s basket- 
carriage, drawn by her favourite white ponies, 
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the gayest and swiftest in all the country 
round, dashed up the Rectory avenue and 
stopped on the wide gravelled platform that 
overlooked the terraced flower-beds and the 
soft, tree-encircled lawn. 

The family were returning to their summer 
habits, for in summer the lawn was Mrs. 
Willoughby’s work-room and reception-hall. 
Busy with schools and parish accounts in the 
morning, and in the evening attending 
mothers’ meetings and presiding at classes 
for girls and boys and men, she had, dur- 
ing these languid spring days, fallen into 
the habit of resting in the afternoon, with 
her children about her. Perhaps the poor 
woman thought that she had in past days 
given too much attention to out-of-door 
matters and too little to her children. She 
may have begun to feel that they did not 
confide in her and love her as they might 
have done under other and happier circum- 
stances. 
daughter, from whom she seldom heard, and 
a son, whom she had never really under- 
stood, and who never seemed to have cared 
for her, had vanished out of her life. And 
with the younger ones the same thing was 
beginning again. Jane was not affectionate ; 
Anna, who had once clung to her mother 
most lovingly, was shy and constrained, and 
even Hugh, her youngest boy, and _ her 
darling, cared more for the society of 
others than he did for hers. Her husband 
troubled her too. Some time ago she had 
thought he had a secret grief, which he was 
hiding from her. ‘Then other things, her 
mother’s illness and death, home cares, and 
parish business, had banished the painful 
suspicion. She had said to herself that her 
husband was what he had always been, a 
quiet, thoughtful, self-contained man; that 
his intellectual work absorbed him ; that if 
there was anything really wrong he would 
speak. 

In the meantime these things affected her. 
She was not quite so serene, not so abso- 
lutely confident in herself as she had once 
been. 

She welcomed her visitors cordially, and 
led them to the sunny plot where she had 
been sitting. There Jane, who had been 
reading in the summer-house, joined them. 
Her book was heavy, and while she was 
talking she kept her finger between the 
leaves. This was very essential, for the book, 
which had been recommended to her by 
Colonel Marks, was on Tactics and Military 
Law, and if she had lost her place she would 
not have found it again. 
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“T am so busy,” she said, “almost too 
busy to think. But it is delightful to have 
one’s hands full of work. I would not be 
always dreaming like Anna for anything. The 
Colonel says 2 

“Where is Anna?” interrupted Cecilia, 
rather unceremoniously, Jane thought. 

Mrs. Willoughby said that she had been 
with them a few moments before. “I think 
she must have gone to the fir-wood,” she said. 
** Would you like to look for her ?” 

“I certainly should,” answered Cecilia. 

She knew Anna’s favourite haunt, and she 
presently came across her, seated on a fallen 
tree-trunk in the fir-grove, with her eyes fixed 
dreamily on the distant horizon. All the 
dreaminess fled when she saw her friend. 

“Oh! my dear, my dear!” she cried, 
springing up, “is it really you? If you only 
knew how I have missed you! And I have 
been so silly. I took it into my head that 
you would never come back, and never care 
for us any more.” 

“ That was silly indeed,” said Cecilia, sit- 
ting down beside her. 

‘Yes, I know it was. But everything has 
been so strange since you went away, and I 
have had no one to speak to but my dearest 
father. Even your aunt—you know I am 
not allowed to go to the cottage now?” 

“T thought so. Why is it, Anna?” 

“T don’t know. People are talking, and 
that is the most painful part of it, for I wanted 
to let her know that I was on her side. I 
went once, just once, and my poor mother 
was so vexed. I don’t think I should have 
minded so much, only that she looked un- 
happy. Cecilia, I saw tears in hereyes. It 
is the first time in all my life, and, oh! you 
can’t think how it made me feel.” 

“Ts that what you mean by things being 
strange and confused ?” asked Cecilia, softly. 

Anna cast down her eyes. “There are 
other things,” she said. 

“T thought so. Do you think you can 
tell me, dear?” 

“Oh! there is nothing, nothing to tell. 
You know he has gone away for a little time. 
Mr. Williamson, I mean. Before he went I 
met him at the Manor House, and he said 
something to me. Perhaps I ought not to 
tell you. It was only one word. But, Cecilia, 
I think he will come here again soon, and if 
he does, and if my mother is vexed, and if 
Jane and Colonel Marks are rude to him— 
tell me what I should do?” 

«J will tell you,” answered Cecilia, her 
eyes flashing, ‘‘ you will be brave and true 
and strong, my little Anna. You will not 
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throw away your chances of happiness for 
anybody. Your father is on your side, your 
mother will be, when she sees how right 
your wishes are, and, as for Colonel Marks 
and Jane—what does it matter what they 
think ?” 

It happened, most unfortunately, that the 
gallant warrior, whose name Cecilia had just 
mentioned, had, of late, chosen this particular 
grove for the prosecution of his artless studies 
of nature, and, walking through the trees at 
that moment, he overheard her last words. 
“Jane and Colonel Marks,” he repeated 
them to himself, “ what does it matter what 
they think?” He had suspected the repub- 
lican girl of preaching insubordination in the 
Rector’s family ; but this was carrying matters 
much too far. His position demanded that 
he should assert himself. ‘Pardon me, 
young ladies,” he said coming forward—Anna 
gave a stifled scream, and even Cecilia felt 
her colour rising — “pardon me,” he re- 
peated, with frigid politeness, “ for interrupt- 
ing your téte-d-téte. But I think it right 
you should know that a wood is a dangerous 
place for confidences.” 

He paused. Anna looked at him with 
panting breath and wide-open, frightened 
eyes. How much, oh! how much had he 
overheard ? Cecilia said quickly—“ I must 
apologise to you for taking your name in 
vain, and I am afraid you will think that 
what I said was not complimentary. But 
words, you know ws 

“Tt is not a question of compliments,” 
said the little warrior severely. “ Under- 
stand me, Miss Avery. I do not complain 
of anything you may have said of myself per- 
sonally. My position—and—and—my posi- 
tion, I repeat, makes me superior to all such 
paltry considerations. But, having become, 
if I may so express myself, a member of 
this family, I am interested in all that affects 
its well-being. The man or the woman who 
disturbs the peace of this family is my enemy. 
I repeat it, my enemy. Ineverdo things by 
halves, as you may have heard.” 

“Oh! yes. I have heard so indeed,” 
answered Cecilia. ‘‘ But thank you, all the 
same, for telling me again. Iam glad you 
take such a serious view of your position. 
It is very pleasant to be so brave and true- 
hearted.” 

The Colonel, who had been feeling great 
satisfaction in the consciousness that he had 
spoken well and to the point, looked at her 
in a puzzled way. She did not seem to 





understand, or could it be that she did not 
wish to understand—that she was deliberately 








making game of him? He had no time to 
decide this knotty point, for Cecilia, seeing 
Anna look white and scared, hurried her 
away. 

“Good-bye, Colonel Marks,” she said, 
“Tam afraid I ought to be on my way 
home.” 

After events made Cecilia remember this 
little contretemps ; for the moment she only 
laughed at it. 

“ You will see: everything will come right 
in the end,” she said to Marie, as they drove 
home through the soft shadows and fragrant 
air of that pleasant May evening. They 
called at the cottage for.Lily and Barbara, 
and it would have been hard to say which of 
those two simple beings had enjoyed the 
afternoon the most; but Rosina, though her 
eyes glistened, and her cheeks took a delicate 
rose-bloom when Marie pressed her affection- 
ately to change her mind at the last moment 
and allow the carriage to be sent back for 
her, kept firm to her decision. 

“No, no ; I will keep house a little longer. 
I am becoming too dull for general society,” 
she protested. ‘“ Ask Cecilia.” 

But Cecilia whispered, ‘‘ I mean to find 
out everything. I give you due warning; 
never say afterwards that I did not tell you 
in time.” 

That was at the very last moment, and she 
gave her aunt no opportunity for replying, 
and Rosina, when she was left alone, found 
herself a little bewildered and uncertain, 
What if Cecilia really meant it—whatif she had 
some plan? Perhaps, she thought, it would 
have been better to have told her everything. 
But, after all, if she did find out—and this, 
Rosina believed, was almost impossible—she 
was too sensible and good to do anything 
without consulting her. 

The evening and night were very Icng to 
the little old maid. She did not go up to 
her own room as usual. She sat by her 
window with a shawl thrown over her head, 
straining her eyes to pierce through the dark- 
ness and listening for a summons that never 
came. 

At eleven o’clock Martha went in to ask 
her if anything was the matter, or if it was 
her intention to stay up all night, and, for 
Martha’s peace of mind, the sofa in the parlour 
was arranged as a bed; but the cold white 
dawn was stealing in before, with a tear in 
her eye andasob in her throat, Rosina threw 
herself down for an hour’s sleep. Her rest 
was brief ; but of this more hereafter, for now 
it is our business to follow Cecilia in the pro- 
secution of her bold attempt. 

















ASPECTS OF HOLINESS. 


By M. GUY PEARSE. 


Love. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
' mind,’’—Sr. Luke x. 27, 


6 Race are wonderful words, perhaps the 

most wonderful earth ever listened to. 
If they were not so familiar we should think 
of them, and if we did but think about them 
ever so little they could scarcely fail to fill 
us almost with awe. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” These 
words never came from men. Earth never 
could have heard them if they had not come 
down from heaven. They are far away from 


our thoughts and our ways, a whole heaven | 


There are amongst us many 
voices that say, ‘“‘ Thou shalt.” The voice of 
the master, ** Thou must serve me.” The 
king’s voice, “I am thy sovereign, honour 
me.” The demand of the tyrant, “I am 
mightier than thou art, do my will.” The 
priest’s cry, “‘ These are thy gods; bring sacri- 
fice and offering, and fear before them.” 

But love, what has love to do with the 
busy, the ambitious, the great? Love is for 
the little, or for the weak and sentimental, or 
at best for equals, and for leisure. Authority 
wants clever servants, and brave soldiers, and 
a patient people who will pay taxes without 
ado, admiring perhaps the brilliant policy 
that has involved such outlay of men and 
money. 

But lo, into our midst He comes who 
made us, who gave us every power and pos- 
session. Here is the King of kings and 
Lord of lords, the supreme Ruler of angels 
and of princes, of peoples, and of all princi- 
palities and powers. If men make such 
demand on fellow-men, what shall He re- 
quire? Listen to His voice. 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart!” 

Here we see the very heart of God. He 
is Love who speaketh thus, for only love 
holds love so dear, placing it not only in the 
fore-front of the commandments, but making 
it the fulfilling of the law. Let us look into 
it with the eyes of the heart until we feel the 
truth of it. Only love seeks love; only love 
wins love ; only love satisfies love. Here see 
the very nature of God. And here see 
our nature too. He who is our lawgiver 
is our Maker. And He has exactly adapted 
us to the requirements of His law. Let 
this too sink down into our souls, stirring 
us : our God who commands us, “Thou shalt 


above them. 


“ Thou shalt | 


love the Lord thv God,” has given us every | 





| faculty we possess tor this one end ; for this 
we are what we are, and where we are, and 
|as we are. Heart and mind and soul and 
strength are made for this—to love God 
| perfectly. Blessed be God for this ! as much 
| as the eye is made for seeing and the ear for 
| hearing, so our whole nature is fitted and 
| adapted to this one glorious end, to love God 
perfectly. Sin had wrought within us a 
horrible mischief and left us with the curse 
of the deceiver upon us, “ Ye shall be as 
gods ;” and self had come to be the poor low 
object of all our love, the aim of all our life. 
But now are we redeemed, bought back, and 
set free for God again; and all the great 
work of our salvation leads us right on and 
up to this—“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart.” 

As we look into these words let us earnestly 
ask for the Holy Spirit’s help. To talk coldly 
about the outermost things, the fringe of our 
Master’s robe, were a shame to us; but to be 
cold and dull when we muse on such a sub- 
ject as this were a shame and a sin indeed. 
Come, blessed Spirit, and shed abroad the 
love of God in our hearts, and through and 
through us let us know this truth, 

This is the first and great commandment ; 
because all else flows from it. First, not only 
because God is what He is, but also because 
we are what we are; for what are we but 
little children, bewildered with the mysteries 
about us, whence things come, and whither 
they go, and what they mean? Puzzled by 
the alphabet of things, what can we know of 
the Almighty, of His ways, and of His works. 
But though it cannot understand, the little 
one can love, love with a perfect trust and 
joy and thankfulness. Oh! can we ever hope 
to know Him? Can we ever worthily rever- 
ence Him? Can we ever serve Him as do 
the angels that excel in strength? But we 
can love Him, and this is what He asks. 
And this is the beginning of all knowledge 
and of all service. It is only when I see that 
I can love God that I can come to Him and 
serve Him at all. Tell me of His holiness— 
how just and righteous He is, and I can but 
hide myself in fear. Tell me of His wisdom 
—how He spieth out my guilt and knoweth 
my hiding-place, and I despair. Tell me 
of His almighty power, and what can I say? 
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“Let not God speak to me lest I die.” But 
tell me that He asks my love, then I draw 
near to Him sure that He loves me. And 
when once I know His love all that God is, 
all that God can be, stands about me to com- 
plete my blessedness. His holiness is but the 
purity of His love—the pledge of His faithful- 
ness. His power is but the mighty Arm that 
doth encompass us. His wisdom is but the 
tender care that reads our every want. Tell 
me that He asks my love, then I can come 
near to Him, wondering, unworthy, yet to 
take Him as mine and to give myself to Him. 
And all true religion at once grows out of 
this first and great commandment, and leads 
up to it—reverence, trust, obedience, love, 
joy, peace—all begin here. 

Let us set this commandment before us in 
its exceeding greatness. Jt is a commanda- 
ment. Do not think of it as a privilege that 
some few may be able to enjoy, but for most 
of us only a point up toward which we are to 
aim. Here is the law of the Lord by which 
we are already judged, a law which stretches 
back over all the past of our lives—the 
standard by which every aim and desire and 
effort, every word, and every deed is measured. 
Here is the great first commandment. 

Do not put it away from you as hopeless 
and unattainable. Do not try to bring it 
down to some poor rendering which makes 
this word mean nothing. Here it stands in 
its great authority : Thou—it comes to each 
of us away by ourselves ; thou shalt love— 
it claims the innermost being for God ; thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart—it claims every desireand every delight; 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and mind and soul and strength— 
it claims for God everything that is within us 
—every power and possibility of our nature. 

And how do we meet this great command- 
ment? ‘Think how dreadfully possible, how 
easy it is for us to be religious with an exact 
and constant round of religion that has no 
breath of love in it. Well may we tremble 
and fear. How readily we slip into the love- 
less round of prayer and service. We are 
trained to religious habits; we are surrounded 
by influences that tend to outward forms of 
devotion ; how often and how easily we put 
these in place of the real living heart-union 
with the Lord. Or indeed our religion may 
be another and worse form of selfishness—a 
seeking to save myself, and securing for my- 
self in this world and the next as much hap- 
piness as I can. All this may be without a 
glow or throb of real love to the Lord. Blind 
to the beauties of the Altogether Lovely. 





Never even thinking of the close and abiding 
communion and relationship into which God 
is ever seeking to bring us. Ah! and worst 
of all, how often does the religious life that 
begins in true love to God cool down and 
harden into a loveless, lifeless round of for- 
malism. 

Love, why at its lowest it means that our 
hearts go out after Him in eager desire. It 
means that we linger in His presence with 
a great delight. It means that we find our 
truest, purest, fullest joy in pleasing Him, 
and that we hold His favour as better than 
life. This is the great claim with which our 
God meets each of us. Think of this com- 
mandment going back over the whole life, 
in all its daily round, at home, in business, 
in pleasure, everywhere, in everything—over 
the days of cold indifference when we are too 
dull to hear the voice that called for us. 
Think of that great ilove from which this 
commandment flows, met by our poor for- 
malities, our heartless worship, our easy for- 
getfulness, our contented distance from our 
God; and all the time this is what was pos- 
sible to us and what was required of us: 
“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with al! 
thy heart.” 

Consider earnestly how we are to keep 
this commandment. 

As only love seeks, so only love wins love. 
You cannot compel love by commanding it. 
God Himself cannot make us love Him 
by telling us to. Love will be slave to 
none. It cannot wear a fetter. Love is 
the God-like faculty within us; of the high 
royalty of heaven, it yields only to love. 
Above all price, all command, never wrung 
by any threat or moved by any fear, love 
cannot be bound. So God comes to us, not 
with command only, He seeks our love in 
the only way in which it can be won. He 
reveals Himself as the utterly loveworthy— 
love has no other source or spring than this. 
We love Him because He first loved us. 
There is only one way in which we come to 
love God. It is not by looking within and 
lecturing ourselves upon our duty. It is not 
by rules and exercises in the religious life. 
It is not by emotions and feelings into which 
we can force ourselves. It is possible for us 
to stir the heart to a flaming forth of strong 
desires, soon sinking down again into the 
smoking flax. But the even flow of true love 
to God can only come from knowing Him 
as the altogether lovely. We must kindle our 
fire at the flame of His great love to us. 

Do you remember the story in the old 
time how Absalom stole the hearts of the 
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men of Israel? He wanted to be king, but 
he knew that it was of no use to hire a score 
or two of fellows to blow a trumpet, and to 
hoist a flag, and to shout “ Absalom is king.” 
You can’t make kings by shouting. Thus 
Absalom set himself to be throned in the 
hearts of the men of Israel. Rising up early 
in the morning he stood in the gateway of 
the city, there, in the fresh and dewy dawn, 
handsome, noble-looking, arrayed so as to 
set himself off to most advantage. Then 
when any man came up from the country, 
seeking a hearing from the king, forth came 
Absalom, and met him in the gateway with 
kindly greeting and asked him how he was, 
and as to why he came ; and as the country- 
man told his tale, Absalom would sigh sadly, 
and logk grieved on his account—* Ah, my 
friend, I only wish that I were king, I would 
see you righted.” “I wish you were, sir, 
with all my heart,” said the plain man from 
the country, thinking that he had never seen 
so pleasant a gentleman before. And when 
the man went home again he told of his 
kindness and of the gracious words, spread- 
ing his good opinion of Absalom. So did 
the prince day after day, week after week, 
month after month, until he stole the hearts 
of the men of Israel. Then when the trumpet 
was blown thousands were ready at once to 
rally round his standard, and all the people 
went with him to make him king. 

A contrast as well as an illustration—forth 
to us there cometh one sent of The Father’s 
love, the only Begotten, full of truth and 


grace. He meeteth us in the gate with kindly 
greeting. He asketh kindly concerning our 
welfare. Never was there one so brotherly. 


And Jo! when He hath heard the story of 
our sin and grief and shame and fear, He 
giveth us not words of good-will only and 
vain wishes; He showeth us how that He 
hath stood in our place; how that He hath 
borne our sins in His own body on the tree ; 
how that He by the grace of God hath won 
for us a free pardon; and He bringeth us 
accepted into the presence of the King, and 
giveth us ten thousand glorious promises of 
blessedness in His presence and at His right 
hand. 

Ah, it is in sight of the Cross that love is 
born. Hereby perceive we the love of God, 
because He laid down His life for us. Herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us and sent His Son to be the propitia- 
tion for our sins. It is in tarrying here and 
gazing upon this wondrous love and musing 
upon it that the fire of our love is enkindled. 
ve satisfies love, is another precious 








truth for us. His love will hold very dear 
the poor offering of our lives and service. 
What love touches it turns to more than 
gold. Have you ever thought, in all the 
world’s eagerness for wealth, its conflicts and 
crowds, its hoarded gains, its coveted posses- 
sions, its pride and glitter and show, what 
are earth’s most treasured possessions? Is it 
not this, the love of some faithful heart? The 
simple, quiet ways of love to greet one, day 
by day; the prattle of the little child? Ah, 
and even more sacredly treasured, a lock of 
hair, a faded portrait, a bit of work enriched 
by the touch of a vanished hand. The mite 
from the hand of love can buy all the costly 
gifts of the treasury. Poor, empty, worth- 
less is the best service that we can give to 
our God ; but if it spring from love, and if 
His love accept it, then His love makes 
much of it, and holds it very dear. Our 
broken service is presented in love's casket, 
and in that the least is very much. Let His 
love embolden thy love. It is the God of 
love who gives the command, “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart.” 

But blessed and helpful as this is, it is not 
enough. There is but one way in which we 
can keep this commandment. It is not graven 
upon a granite stone, in hard, sharp letters. 
There is One who has fulfilled the law, who 
is ever fulfilling it. And He comes to dwell 
in us, to be in us as the life as well as the 
truth. It is in taking the Lord Jesus as our 
strength for obedience that we learn to keep 
the law. 

Reach out the hand of faith again; He is 
our Saviour from the weakness, the coldness, 
the fickleness of our nature. This life of 
perfect love is ours when we receive the 
Lord Jesus, the Living Saviour, as come to 
fulfil the law zz us and ¢hrough us. 

As God's love ts the source of our love, so 
it is the pattern of our love. We love Him 
because He loved us. See to it that it is 
love like His, of the same nature though not 
of the same degree, as the sun is imaged in 
the dewdrop. God’s love is never a mere 
feeling, it is not a pity only, a sympathy, It 
flows forth in blessing, it is ceaselessly active. 
Here is the nature of all true love, its essence. 
God so loved the world that He gave—love 
must give ; that He gave His only begotten 
Son—love must give its best and dearest, its 
all; that we should not perish, but have 
everla.t ng life,—love cannot rest till it has 
secured the safety and blessedness of the 
beloved. Such is the love wherewith we 
must love Him. Beware of mere emotions 
and desires, and vague longings and senti- 
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mental dreamings. Love that is only a feel-| and the separation from God and the being 
ing is buta name. Let us not love in word | driven forth. But slowly love works on, un- 
only, but in deed and in truth. Here are| doing the sin, until there comes the last 
three marks that must distinguish our love, | picture in the book of life. There the 


or it is but an empty thing. heavenly Father has gathered the children 
To love God with all the heart is to de- | at home again in the Father’s house. He 
light in pleasing Him. must have their presence; they go out no 


God’s love to us leads Him to bend over} more for ever. There His love welcomes 
us, making all things work together for good, | them with all blessedness—they hunger no 
and leading us on to the fulness of blessed-| more, neither thirst any more. It is only 
ness at His right hand. The heaven of love | when the Father’s arms have clasped the son 
is in the joy of the beloved. Its hell is in| to His heart, and brought him home in 
their grief. Loving God with all the heart is | safety, that there comes the merry-making 
to set His will before us as our joy, and by all | and the great joy. 
things and in all things to please Him; it is| And this love God asks from us—to love 
to hate sin with a great abhorrence, because Him so as to make His presence a delight. 
it hath slain Him who is our dearest Friend | The highest heaven is to be more than gold 
and Saviour. Trying to do the little things | and gems, fruits and streams. The fulness of 
of life in such a way as to please Him, bear- | joy is at His right hand, the blessedness for 
ing what we must bear, sharing what we can | evermore is in His presence. 
share, helping all, forgiving all, denying our-| And, lastly, to love God with all the heart 
selves, holding and using all things as from | is to hold ourselves and all we are as belong. 
Him and for Him—sacred alike in their|ing to God. This is love’s unfailing charac- 
origin and purpose—this is to love God with | ter, that it has nothing of its own. Hereby 
all the heart, this is what God commands. | perceive we the love of God, because He laid 
Our obedience is to come flowing up from ; down His life for us—that was the proof of 
this well-spring. We love the Father, and as | love. And this is always the true love-token, 
He gives us commandment, even so we do. | the token of true love. It will spare nothing 

To love God with all the heart is to de- | for the blessedness of those that it loves with 
light most of all in His presence. Here, too, | the whole heart. And to love God with all 
God’s love is the pattern for ours. His great | the heart is to hold ourselves and all we have 
love cannot rest until it has gathered all His | —family, home, property, good name, health, 
children about Him in peace and joy. When | reason, life, influence, talents, time—all 
God’s love could flow unhindered into the | stamped with the crest and motto of heaven. 
world, this is the scene that meets us—Para- | The cross is graven thereon, and underneath 
dise wherein the Father comes to walk and | the legend, “We are not our own; we are 
talk with His child. Then comes the fall, | bought with a price.” 





‘‘CONSIDER THE LILIES, HOW THEY GROW.” 
Luke xii. 27. 


nn sponded by soft zephyrs sweet and low, | His “ friends ” o’er fancied dangers fret, 
Fair rows of wild white lilies blow For simple faith reigns not as yet 





Along the dusty way, Within each rugged breast. 
Full in their loving Maker’s view ; But /7e, their Lord, with gentle hand 
No blushes stain ¢heir snowy hue, Points only to that fragrant band, 
For they are pure alway. And lulls their fears to rest. 
What human lineaments could brook To-day along our path they gleam, 
Those shining eyes, that searching look, They bend to kiss the quiet stream 
And not be dyed with shame ? Or witch the wilderness ; 
The denizens of field and grove To-morrow, swept by ruthless stcel,. 
Meet unabashed His look of love, They lie all crushed beneath our heel 


Eternally the same ! | In shattered loveliness. 
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Born for a day, yet does their bloom This was the simple lesson, when 

Outvie the wonders of the loom, | The Lord rebuked those anxious men 
And mock the skill of man ! | And bid repining cease. 

Shall we be cared for less than they, They see the lilies’ spotless snows, 

We who await an endless day, And lo! through every bosom flows 
When spent our earthly span ? | A stream of perfect peace! 


Fr. B. DOVETON. 


SEP AND HIS MONKEY. 
By S. A. WHITEHOUSE. 
| Saturday he always hoped for a little extra 
income to help him over Sunday, so that 
a wet Saturday weighed heavily on his 
spirits. 


How very miserable it was to-day! The 


I. 


T was a cold, dreary Saturday afternoon 
in March, for a chilly mist made the 
streets gloomy and the pavements slippery 
and damp. No one, who was not obliged to | cold damp mist penetrated his poor clothes 
do so, ventured out of doors, and those whom | and chilled him to the bone. His old 
business called forth hurried along, wrapped | organ seemed more asthmatic than usual, 
up as warmly as possible. Those indoors | and wheezed forth “ Home, sweet Home,” 
shut out the dismal evening as early as they | “ Auld Lang Syne,” and “ The Minstrel Boy” 
could, and gathered shivering round the fire. | with more groans than ever. Poor little 
But dire necessity drove poor little Sep into | Punch, his monkey and constant companion 
the streets with his organ, not to hurry/in distress, sat mournfully on the organ, 
along, but to move slowly from place to| shivering with the cold, though his kind 
place, hoping for a few pence to provide for | master had taken care to wrap a piece of 
the needs of the day ; for with him daily | oil-skin over his little red dress to keep him 
bread was all that he could be sure of, and | from the damp. But Punch evidently thought 
he seldom woke with the certainty of more | the outlook decidedly gloomy, for there 


Son meal being provided for. But on !seemed no prospect of biscuits with which 
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some lady admirers of monkeys occasionally 
indulged him ; so he sat huddled together in 
a very desponding mood. To Sep things 
did not seem much brighter. No one cared 
to stop to look for a “ copper,” and those in- 
doors were too comfortable to wish to ven- 
ture into the cold for the sake of a boy play- 
ing such dreary airs. So poor Sep had 
barely enough for a scanty supply for himself 
and Punch. 

At last his wanderings brought the little 
organ-grinder to a quiet street, and as no 
policeman was at hand to warn him off, he 
took up his place on the pavement, near to a 
window from which came a bright gleam of 
fire-light. It was now growing dusk, but the 
blinds had not been drawn down, and from 
where Sep stood he had a full view of the 
little room. A bright fire was burning, light- 
ing up the happy faces of the group gathered 
round it. On one side sat the mother with 
the baby on her lap, who was dancing and 
crowing with delight at the flames, and oppo- 
site to her the father with a little one on 
each knee, and another on the arm of his | 
chair, while two more sat on the hearth- 
rug. Their bright eager faces and the 
merry laughter which reached Sep’s ears 
showed that they were listening to some 
pleasant tale. 

Ah, what a Paradise it looked to poor 
tired Sep, while he stood shut out in the 
cold gloomy night! The contrast was too 





seppe. A wonderful attraction the baby proved, 
as it sat wrapped up ina red shawl on the 
organ or strapped on its father’s back, and 
many were the pennies put into the dark, fat 
little hand. When Sep grew older, and 
could trot by his father’s side, a new attrac. 
tion was added in the shape of a monkey, 
left as a legacy to the organ-grinder by an 
Italian friend. Ah, those were happy days 
for Sep! It is true that they had not very 
much to eat, and the garret in which they 
lived was very bare of furniture and very 
cold in winter; but then had he not his 
father and Punch and the organ, not the 
wheezy old concern then that it had since 
become, and what could any one wish for 
more in this world? 

But when Sep was about twelve years old 
and was beginning to think himself quite 
a man, because he could now take his share 
in turning the organ, clouds began to gather 
in his bright sky. His father used to get 
very tired after his round, and at last a day 
came when Sep was obliged to go out by 
himself with Punch and the organ, and as 
the months passed away the poor man grew 
no stronger, but could only lie on the thin 
old mattress in the corner of their room, 
worn out bya tearing cough and sleepless 
nights. About a year before this gloomy 
Saturday, one morning as Sep was preparing 
to go out, his father had begged him to stay 
with him, and he had sat down by the miser- 





much for the lad. It made him feel so very 
desolate and lonely, and one by one great 
tears rolled down his thin cheeks, and a very | 
heavy sob broke from his sad, weary heart. 


It startled Punch, who crept into his arms | done. 


and nestled for warmth under his coat, send- | 
ing a faint ray of comfort into poor Sep’s 
heart, for he was very fond of his monkey, 
and the little creature returned his affection. 
So he broke off in the midst of “Home, 


sweet Home,” which the old organ was | grinder.” 


groaning forth in dirge-like tones, and made 


able bed and held the thin cold hand. 
“Sep,” whispered his father, “I’m going to 
die. It’s werry hard to leave you, but you 
must go on with the organ like as you've 
And Sep, don’t you ever steal or 
swear or drink as the people in the court do. 
The good God don’t like it, and you must 
try and please Him. I don’t know much 
about Him,” sighed the dying man ; “ but I 
hope He’ll be merciful to a poor old organ- 
All this had been said with many 
| gasps, and so low that Sep had to bend over 


his way slowly and painfully to the attic| him to hear what he was saying. And then 


which he called home. 


The organ was|the eyes, the only ones which had ever 


rather a heavy burden for the weary boy; | looked lovingly at him, closed, and Sep was 


but Sep was used to it, and did not think 
much about it as he trudged along. 

Sep had not always been so lonely as he 
now was. He had never known his mother, 
for she had died when he was a baby, in that 
beautiful country of which his father had so 
often told him. And then, some months 
after her death, his father had come to 
England, expecting to make his fortune in 
that land of promise for needy foreigners, 
bringing with him his dark-eyed little Giu- 





alone in the world. A few days afterwards 
| the poor boy followed the simple coffin to 
| the corner of a crowded cemetery, listened 
| with a dazed expression to the beautiful 
| words which were read over it, and then 
| returned sorrowfully to the dismal attic. 

But Sep never forgot his father, and every 
| Sunday, leaving Punch in his room, for the 
monkey would not have been admitted inte the 
cemetery, he made his way through rain or 
| sunshine to the spot where the poor weary body 
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lay at rest. However small his earnings on 
Saturday had been, a penny was always put 
aside to buy a little bunch of flowers to he 
laid on the grave. Sometimes it would be a 
few snowdrops or primroses, and in summer 
a sweet rose, but in winter he had occasion- 
ally to be satisfied with a sprig ofholly. The 
grave lay surrounded by many others, un- 
marked by any stone or sign of remembrance, 


but the sweet flowers placed on it every week | 


gave it a cared-for look, and the poor little 
lad turned back to his desolate attic com- 
forted and helped for the weary struggle of 
the coming week. 


o 


Il. 


Sep was very tired when he reached his 
little room, but his wanderings were not yet 
quite over. It was now dark, and his first 
care, after propping his organ against the 
wall, was to feel for his candle and light it. 
It was only an end of a tallow candle stuck 
in an old bottle; but it gave sufficient light 
for him to count his earnings, and put Punch 
down in an old basket which formed his bed. 
Poor Sep! it was not a very encouraging 
prospect. ‘Threepence had still to be added 
to the week’s rent, and after that was put on 
one side, there was only sufficient for food 
for the morrow. So with a sigh Sep blew 
out the light, and carefully locking the door, 
went out to make his purchases. 

His first visit was to an old flower woman, 





from whom he usually bought the little nose- | 


gay for his father’s grave, for the lad wisely 


thought that if left till last the penny might | 


be otherwise expended. ‘To-night he got a 
sweet bunch of violets, and carefully putting 


them away within his coat, he trudged on to | 


get food for himself and Punch. He was 
calculating with all the care of an experienced 
housekeeper how far his money would go, 
and had decided that besides a loaf of bread 
he might indulge in a stale mutton pie for 
his Sunday dinner and still have a penny 
over, when he was startled by an exclamation 
of, “’Ullo, Sep!” from a boy who was loung- 
ing under a lamp-post with his hands in his 
pockets, ‘’Ullo, Tom!” replied Sep, re- 
cognising a boy whose home had been in the 
court in which he lived, but who had been 
spending the last few weeks in prison on a 
charge of theft. ‘So yer out,” continued 
Sep, not knowing what else to say. 

“Yes,” said ‘Tom, “come out on Thurs- 
day, and I jest wishes I wur in again, I do.” 

“ Wishes yer wur in again?” repeated Sep. 

“Yes,” said the lad, “ and so would yer, I 
guess, 


I’d plenty to eat and a place to sleep | 


in, and that’s more’n I’ve had since I come 
out. Why, I ain’t had nothin’ to eat since 
last night, and have had to sleep anywheres, 
for my father ’ll have nothin’ to do with me.” 

Sep looked at him with hesitation, for here 
was a young thief fresh from prison, just one 
of those whom his father had bade him avoid, 
But then he was wretched, even more miser- 
able than Sep himself. The little boy thought 
that by sacrificing his mutton pie and adding 
the extra penny he could just manage to buy 
another loaf, and thus for some time supply 
poor Tom’s want. It was a struggle, for the 
mutton pie had great attractions for the hun- 
gry lad, whose usual food consisted of dry 
bread; but after a moment’s doubt he turned 
to Tom and said, “Well, Tom, yer know I’m 
werry poor, and to-day I’ve took little on 
‘count of the wet. But yer can sleep in my 
room and go shares with me, if yer like.” 

“ All right,” said Tom, “ I'll come.” Poor 
Sep, it was rather disappointing to have his 
really generous offer accepted in such a cool 
matter-of-fact way; but still he felt happier 
than he had yet done, for nothing comforts a 
sorrowful heart so much as a kind deed done 
to some one still more sorrowful. 

After making the needful purchases Sep 
turned.towards home with his companion. It 
was certainly not a very inviting place into 
which to usher a guest, for when Sep lighted 
his candle the dim light only displayed a 
little room furnished with one broken chair 
and an old mattress lying in one corner, 
covered by a ragged coverlet and two aged 
blankets. It was very cold, too, as there 
was no fire in the tiny grate, for Sep’s fuel 
was exhausted, and his earnings had been 
too small to buy more. 

His first care was to put the little bunch 
of violets in water in a broken tumbler, 


| which he had once picked up, and now pre- 





served for the purpose. 

“’Ullo!” said Tom, “where did yer get 
them flowers?” 

“T bought them,” said Sep, quietly putting 
them away on the window-sill. 

“Why, yer must be well off to buy flowers,” 
persisted his guest. 

Sep made no answer, for somehow he 
could not speak of his father and of his visit 
to the grave to this rough lad. 

“ But yer ain’t got no fire,” continued 
Tom, whose feelings were by no means 
sensitive. ‘Ain’t yer going to light one? 
It’s precious cold to-night.” 

“ T hadn’t money enough for anything but 
food,” said Sep sadly, “and my coals is all 
burned up.” 





ee 
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“JT tell yer what,” said Tom briskly. | were forced to steal, for I were that 'ungry 
“There’s a Coal-yard close here which ain’t | 


“No, no!” said Sep firmly. “I'll have | 
no thieving here, and if yer wants to steal | 


shut up. It’s too dark for any one to see, 
and I’ll jest slip in and whip up a good lump 
or two, and no one ’Il catch me.” 


I'll have nothing to do with yer. My father | 
told me never to steal. He said the good 
God don’t like it. SoI s’pose if no one else | 
can’t see He can.” “ 
“Well,” said Tom, “ I don’t know nothin! 
about that. I wouldn’t have stole if I hadn’t | 
been druv to it. My father never gave me 
nothin’. He drank everythin’ hisself, so I 





sometimes I couldn’t bear myself.” 

“Well, sit down,” said Sep, pulling for. 
ward the only chair for his guest, “and if 
yer wrop this ’ere blanket round yer it'll 
keep yer warm.” 

And then Sep dispensed the bread, and 
begging a little hot water from a neighbour, 
proceeded to make some sop for Punch, the 
preparation of which the poor animal watched 
with eager eyes. Their candle soon burned 
out and left them in darkness, and then, 
giving his guest the mattress, Sep rolled him- 
self in one of the blankets and, with Punch 
in his arms, soon fell asleep. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Now that my journey’s just begun.” 
Lesson: « Samuel tii. r—10. 


ww is the best thing that can happen 

toachild? The best thing that can 
happen to a child is to find God. To find 
God is better than to find treasures of gold 
and silver, or pearls and diamonds, or seas 
and countries which nobody had found be- 
fore. To find God is to find new life, new 
thoughts, a new heart, a new world, and 
delights that never grow old. 

And God may be found. And He is very 
earnest that He should be found. In the 
sermons which the old prophets preached at 
His bidding, He shows this earnestness. He 
sent them up and down to tell everybody to 
seek after Him. And speaking for God they 
say, that all who seek Him early, and with 
their whole heart, are sure to find Him. 

The same thing is said by Jesus, only in 
His sermons it is Himself He bids us seek. 
**Come to Me,” he cries; “come to Me if 
you are hungry, or athirst, or weary, or heavy 
laden, or sick, or blind.” Coming to Christ, 
and finding what we need in Him, is all the 
same as coming to God and finding God. 
And in His preaching, as in the preaching of 
the prophets, He says that whoever will seek 
Him early and with their whole heart shall 
surely find Him. 

God is as earnest to-day as in the old days 
of the prophets, or of Jesus, that people 
everywhere should seek after Him. He is 





as near now as He was then. And now, as 


then, He is calling to all, both old and | 
young, to seek Him until they find Him. It 
is His voice we hear when we listen to lessons: 


from the Bible. The Bible is just God 
speaking to us. Its words are all the same 
as if they were coming from the lips of God. 
And out of every page and book, prophets 
and apostles are calling to us and saying: 
“Seek the Lord. Seek Him if haply you 
may feel after Him and find Him. Those 
who seek Him early and with their whole 
heart are sure to find Him.” 

So to-day I am going to take up this old 
cry of prophets and apostles, and of the Lord 
Himself, and speak to you about finding God. 
And because it is not easy, at least at first, to 
understand what it is to find God, I intend 
to begin by telling you of some who found 
Him, and of how they came to find Him. 
And that will be my sermon this evening. I 
hope some Sunday to be able to show you 
how God makes all things in our life, es- 
pecially our troubles, work together to help 
us to find Him. And on other Sundays I 
shall take you along one of the saddest paths 
ever trodden by man, and point out to you 
the steps by which a lost soul was enabled to 
find God in the very shadow of death. 

First of all, then, I am to tell you of some 
who found God and of how they found Him. 
Of the first of these you know so much 
already that I will do little more than name 
him. You haveall read the story of Samuel. 
He was a good child from his birth. But he 
was only a child ; and although it was certain 
he would say his prayers every day, and also 
learn portions from the books of the law, he 
yet, being only a child, perhaps never 
seriously thought about God. He did not 
think about Him, for example, as he thought 
about his mother. And it would not kindle 























joy in his heart that God was near to him, as 
it did that the time for his mother’s visit 
was near. He thought of the place where 
the lamps were, and of his own work in keep- 
ing the amps burning, as things belonging 
to the worshipof God. And he would think 
of his old master Eli, as the priest of God. 
And perhaps he might even sometimes have 
thought about himself as one whom his 
mother had givento God. But never till the 
night when God called him did he find God 
Himself. But on that night he really found 
Him. He heard His very voice. He felt 
himself to be in His very presence. God 
was near to him, speaking to him, calling 
him into His service. He was never more 
to be far away from Him. From that night 
Samuel knew that God was as real as his 
mother, and more closely related to him than 
either his mother or Eli, From that night 
the thought of God was never absent from his 
heart. Wherever he went, whatever he did, 
he knew and felt that God was present. And 
he never afterwards thought of himself except 
as the servant and prophet of God. 

I was returning from London the other 
day, and there happened to be sitting oppo- 
site to me a lady who had spent the greater 
part of her life in South Africa. She told 
me many very pleasant stories about the 
Christian Fingoes, and one of these, one of 
the most interesting, was a story of a Fingo 
girl who found God. Her name was Sarah. 
One day, it was a Sunday, she was sitting 
outside the hut where she lived and she heard 
the bell of the Mission Chapel calling the 
people to worship. As she listened the 
ringing seemed to pass into speech, like the 
ringing of the bell that called Whittington 
back to London. This Fingo bell said as 
plainly as if it had been a human being, 
“Sarah, come to Jesus: come to Jesus, 
Sarah.” She was startled. The bell was 
calling to her, was calling her by her name ; 
was calling her to Jesus. She rose. She 
could not help rising. The bell kept calling, 
“Sarah, come to Jesus: come to Jesus, Sarah.” 
She went straight to the chapel, and that day, 
in the good words spoken, she found God. 
“Yes,” she said, when telling afterwards 
what took place, “God showed me that day 
that Sarah’s heart was as black as Sarah’s 
skin.” But He gave her a happier vision 
than that. He also showed her the blood of 
Jesus, shed for her, that makes the black 
heart white. And Sarah became a Christian. 
And during a long life she lived near to God, 
walking with her husband and her children 
continually in the fear and society of God. 
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I will for this evening stop. The stories 
I have told will, I hope, help you to under- 
stand what it is to find God. It is to find 
the thought of God and the sense cf His 
presence in your heart. It is the first hear- 
ing of His voice in the words of the Bible. 
It is the discovery that God is your father, 
that He gave His Son to die for you, and 
that there is a place for you, if you will have 
it, in His family circle and in His love. May 
it be the happy lot of every one who hears 
me to be, in all these ways, a finder of God! 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn : “‘ Jesus, when He left the sky.” 
Lesson: Psalm civ. 1—24. 


It was my good fortune to be present once 
at a religious meeting in a church in Ireland, 
where a gentleman who had lived many 
years in Spain gave an account of some 
wonderful providences in his life. Among 
other things he told about his finding of God. 
He was five-and-twenty years of age before 
he found Him. Up till that time he never 
thought about God, and never felt that he 
ought to think about Him. He thought 
only about himself. He had been brought up 
in a happy home; he had had a good edu- 
cation ; he had plenty of money ; he could go 
wherever he liked ; and he liked to be going 
about. It was the greatest part of his 
life to go from place to place seeing new 
countries, new seas, new hills, and new rivers, 
and all the wonderful animal life with which 
God’s wisdom and goodness have filled the 
world—these were an endless joy to him, But 
he never thought of God in connection with 
them. Often in these new scenes he would 
watch the clouds casting their shadows on 
the hills, and the sunlight making beautiful 
the land and sea. He delighted toclimb the 
highest peaks to see the sun rising, or to 
watch it setting when it filled the sky with 
gold : and by the beauty which was in these 
things his heart was stirred. But he never 
thought of it as beauty which God had made, 
nor was he thankful to God for his joy. 

A time came to him, however, when this 
empty and poor life was to come to an end. 
He was on his way to Spain and was stopping 
in Paris for a night, and having no friend in 
that city, he went to a theatre to spend the 
night. He had gone early and was waiting 
till the play began. All around him were a 
number of people waiting like himself, and 
talking to each other. ‘There were noises 


also of people coming in and finding seats. 
And the orchestra were busy getting into 
But 


their places and preparing to play. 
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suddenly all the noise nel movement seemed 
to cease, and he seemed to himself to be 
alone, in a lone land, and apart from every- 
thing and everybody in the house. And all 
at once the thought rose up in his heart that 
he was now five-and-twenty years of age, and 
that up till that moment he had been spend- 
ing his life in the mere search for pleasure. 
He was a lover of pleasure more than of God. 

“‘ Was this the purpose of my Maker?” he 
asked himself. “Did God breathe the 
breath of life into me that I might find my 
delights in clouds, and sunbeams, and land, 
and sea? Was it for this that Jesus died for 
me? He thought of the cross and of the 


Saviour dying on it to bring him to God ; and | 





of the poor life he had been leading, and of | 


the fact that he had never cared for God, nor 
for the glory of God, nor for the love of | 
God. He thought of the happy home he 
had been brought up in, of the good edu- | 
cation he had had, of the money he possessed, 
and said to himself: ‘‘ Have I received these 
so many, and so rich, good things and all 
those years never felt thankful to the Giver, 
nor offered Him anything in return ?” 

He rose from his seat, whether after the 
play had begun or before he never could tell, 
and went to his hotel. ‘There he shut him- 


spoken of 2 as a rebel, or to think of himself in 
that way and as a sinner and lost. And to 
all entreaties from his pious mother and 
others, he answered by inwardly resolving 
not to become a Christian. In the good 
providence of God, however, it happened to 
his mother and himself to be on a visit to 
Ireland, and on a Lord’s Day they went toa 
place where a good man was to preach. This 
good man was that day very earnest in his 
sermon. He told the hearers that God was 
king, and that men by nature were rebels. 
And at the close of every new passage in his 
sermons, he put the question to the unsaved 
present, whether they would now yield to 
God and cease from being rebels? Every 
time the preacher repeated the question, the 
young man said in his own heart, “ No, I will 
not yield, I will not yield.” His heart was 
hardened against God. And at the close of 
the sermon, it seemed to be harder than ever 
it had been. But when the sermon was 
ended, the minister gave out a hymn. I 
never knew the very hymn; but it had 


| words like the one we all know which 


seif up with the Bible which he had always | 
carried in his valise but never read. And | 


that night the old life fell away from him, 
and a blessed new life began. That night 
he found God. And as one who has dis- 
covered that he was not his own but Christ’s, 
he gave himself to Christ, to live to Him and 
to serve Him for evermore. 

When I was telling you the story of the 
Fingo girl who heard the bells calling her to 
God, the thought passed through my mind, 
that that is what the bells in all the churches 
are doing. Iam sure thoughtful people feel 
that not the bells only but everything con- 
nected with churches should be calling us to 
God. I have often heard it said, that the 
sermon especially should sound as if God 
Himself were calling us. But it is not so 
com! nonly known that God speaks us 
through the psalms and hymns as well, and 
sometimes these reach our hearts when the 
sermon fails, 


More than a hundred years have passed 


since a young lad in England, who belonged 
to a pious family, but was himself far from 
God, was to find God by this means. It 

vas usual at that time to think and speak of 
all who were not Christians as rebels. ‘They 
vere rebels against God, and sin-laden and 
lost. This young man could not bear to be 


| the singing of the hymn did. 


begins— 


he congregation, stirred by vs earnest 
sermon, sang the hymn with their whole 
heart. au d what the sermon could not do 
It broke the 
hard, unyielding heart. It forced a way into 
the very centre of the heart. It was the 
voice of God calling him through the hun- 
dreds of voices that day praising God. His 
pride, his hardness of heart, everything that 
stood in his way to God gave way. And 
that very day, the son that was in the far 
land found God and gave himself to be a 
loyal soldier for God for evermore. An¢c 
lived to be himself an honoured preacher o 
the Gospel, and the writer of a hymn that 
has opened a way to God in thousands of 
hearts. He was Augustus Toplady, the 





| author of the great hymn— 





INWOCK O1 Aves, ¢ 


, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myseli in Thee.” 


THIRD EVENING. 

Opening Hymn : “ We are but little eiildren w 

Le n: Mark ili. 1—10. 

This evening I am to show you, as you 
will remember, how God makes all things, 
especially our troubles, work together to help 
us to find Him. We might think that trouble 
would drive us away from God, and out : 
the way of finding Him. But it is not s 
Very often God makes a way for us to Him: 
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self by means of afiliction. 
meaning of the hymn we sometimes sil 
nearer to Thee, 


” 


* Nearer my God to thee: ¢ 
Even tho’ it be a cross that raiseth me. 


Left to ourselves, not one of us would seek 
after God. We do not naturally care for 
God, or for the thingsof God. As Dr. Mon- 
sell said in his beautiful ballad of Simon the 
Cyrenian— 

“ Often to the market, often thro’ the town, 

Carelessly and thoughtless, go we up and d 
Heaven but little heeded, deemed of little worth, 
Caring only for the little things of earth.”’ 
But it is never God’s way to leave us in this 
state. He is not only wishful and earnest 
that we should seek after Him until we find 












That is the | 


| through 


| 
Him; but He comes seeking after us as 


well, that He may find us, He does not will 
that any should fail to meet Him— 


“ But with tender go dness doth before us gc, 
Leading by yay that we do not kno rs 
pects Him, there He h us meet, 
In the quict home ae in the busy ry 
And, as often as any place that could be 
named, He meets us in the sick- — or 
in a strait place, when we are in the midst of 
trouble, and there and then He ‘opens our 
eyes, and we see and find the Saviour. 
I heard a little parable once, a long while 
»—I never knew whose parable it was— 
which shows, in a very simple way, how trouble 
ay lead to good. A very tiny bird, very 
young and helpless, which had never yet 
been outside of its nest, found. itself one 
evening all alone. Neither father nor mother 
had come back from the afternoon flight. 
They had been shot, 


yr snared, or they had 
been caught by some hawk, or they had lost 
their way. And the poor little birdie in the 
nest, as I have said, was all alone. The 
light faded from the sky, the stars began to 
shine, but the old birds ‘did not return. And 








|are to be reached. 


in the morning, when birdie awoke from its | 
troubled sleep, their place was still empty in | 


“What shall I do?” cried the 

Q It was cold, it was 
lonesome, it was hungry. Every morning 
up till this one its breakfast had been brought 
toit. Every morning up till this one when 
it awoke it heard the song and happy talk of 

its parents, But everything was changed 
this morning. The 
nest it used to be. And the heart of the 
lonesome little creature was like to break. 
And, as I have mentioned, it was hungry. 
What was it todo? ‘To remain in the nest 
was to die. And how to get where 
itknewnot. The nest was high up among the 
branches of a tree. 
to the edge and looked down. 
to the ground frightened it, 


the nest. 
‘tightened little thing. 


" Bs 
1OO0CdL W< 


The distance 
To jump down 


The little bird climbed 


14 


| | >} 
anda who, 


nest was not like the/}a 


| 


orphan of 
| two on t 


| dressed finely ; she idled over 
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was to be killed. To saith in the nest was 
to die for want of food. ‘The choice for 
birdie was to remain in the nest and die of 
hunger, or leap to the ground and possibly be 
dashed to pieces by the fall. It resolved to 
} As boys who are about to 
in ariver on a cold day stand for a 
two on the bank and encourage 
themselves by saying, ‘‘ once, twice, thrice,” 
ind plunge in, so did this poor tiny 
the nest stand for a moment or 
he edge of its home, looking down 
the terrible distance at the “ground 
where its food was, so far, far beneath, before 
it took the final plunge. But then, a stra ge 
hing happened. Although it threw itse! 


risk: the leap. 
bathe 
moment or 


. 
the 


} 


down, it never fell. Asomething, it had not 
known of before, came out an its sides, 
that bore it up, that floated it, that gave it 


power to go down as gently as a feather. 
This something was its wings. And by its 
ings, which it came to the knowledge of by 
its troubles, it reached the food, which He 
who so cares for the sparrow that it shall not 
fall to the ground without His notice, had 
repared for it long before. 
There are many who are 
bird. It is through their troubles they come 
to learn the good thi ngs which God has pre- 
pared for them, and the way by which these 
There are many who 
would never think of God unless they were 
great danger or trouble. And it is 
es that very nany are brought 


like this poor 





i 
by their troubl 


to Him. Do not think hardly of such people. 

Only God knows how many things shut out 
P, Oo 

the hearts of some from Himself. And it is 


of His : reat mercy, of His untiring loving- 
kindness, that He b rings souls of that kind 
into great straits, that they may be drawn to 
think “of Him yo’ are Him by their he-scd 
Iam going to tell you of two who, 
by their troubles, were made to think of God 
except for their l 

never have found Him. 
About forty years ago there lived in a city 
of the north a beautiful young lady, who was 
very vain and very proud of | her beauty. She 
lived not to God, but to herself; and that is 
bad kind of life to live. She never tl ht 
of God, never read the Bible, never thousit 
of Christ’s love, and never cared to know 
whether she was loved by Him orne. Si 


rs Ihlac 
trouvies. 


troubles, mi; 
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certs, and to picture > galleries, and to races, 





and to every sort of pubic gathering th 
for pleasure and show. 
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But she did nothing for God, or for the 
poor, but only for herself. ‘That was her life 
—an evil life. And she loved the evil; that 
was her life. 

Through the mercy of God, this young 
lady was struck down with a serious illness, 
and to all appearance was likely to die. Her 
doctor was a Christian man, and he soon 
came to see the poor and evil life which the 
sufferer had been leading ; and his heart was 
tilled with concern for her. 

“* My dear young friend,” he said to her one 
day as he was about to leave, “ I want to say 
one thing to you, if you will suffer me. I want 
to say and leave with you this one word: Zhe 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.” 

Then he went away. ‘The young lady was 
never so surprised in her life. At first she 
was angry. What right had the doctor to 
mention sin in connection with her life? 
But her anger passed. The word remained. 
And all day long, and day after day, she could 
think of nothingelse. ‘* The blood of Jesus,” 
she said. ‘Did Jesus shed His blood for 
me? Did Jesus, whom I have never cared for 
—never loved—die that I might be cleansed 
from sin?” Her whole soul went out upon 
the verse which the doctor had left with her. 
She beheld for the first time in her life the 
love that brought Christ from heaven. She 
saw that it was love for her. In the light of 
that love she saw how poor and evil her life 
had been. And by the help of the Holy 
Spirit she was enabled to lay hold on the 
love of Christ, and give Him the love of her 
own poor heart in return, 

She did not die, as people expected. And 
when she was able to rise from her bed it 
was as a new being. Her whole heart was 
filled with the thought of Christ’s love for her, 
and her daily prayer ever after was, ‘‘ Cleanse 
me, O Saviour, with the cleansing which is in 
Thy blood.” And she became a Christian, 
and lived to God and to Christ, and for the 
poor and the needy, ever after. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


God is love _ 


Psal 


Opening Hymn: “ 


, His mercy brightens. 
aLesson: : 


mcvil. © 

Not quite twenty years since, three men, 
Baker, Strole, and White, were searching the 
river-beds in Colorado for gold. 
in that part of America are 
rivers in our country. They do not run 
between green banks, with trees or corn. | 
fields on either side, and so near that we can | 
always see them and if we wish wade in them. 
They run deep down, hundreds, in some 


different from 


| it with a pole. 





| called Caville. 
The rivers | 


places, thousands of feet down out of sight, 
between great walls of rock. Imagine a 
range of mountains split lengthways. from 
the “Tid ge to the root, and a river flowi ing far 
down at the very bottom of the split, and 
tumbling over precipices and rushing wildly 
through the d: Bat that is how the rivers 
of Colorado flow. 

One morning, the three men I have 
named having slept over night at the entrance 
to one of these sli ts, which in that country 
are called cafons, were coming up the 
steep sides of the cahon, to continue their 
search for gold. As they came near the 
surface, the wild war-whoop of the Indians— 
the native people of Colorado—burst on their 
ear, and at the same time a shower of arrows 
and bullets fell on them. Baker was hit, and, 
as it turned out, so sorely that he died. And 
as he was captain, he cried to the other two 
to escape for their lives. But they were 
loyal men and stood by their dying captain, 
facing the cruel savages and beating them 
back, until the last quiver of his strong body 
told them he was dead. Then they fled back 
into and down the cajion or deep slit in the rocks 
through which theriverran. And thither the 
Indians were afraid to follow. At a bend of 
the river they found some drift wood, plenty 
and strong enough to make a raft. And 
with ropes and horse-harness they had they 
made a raft, and tying a bag of provisions to 
it, they launched into the unknown stream. 
Never raft sailed on that stream before. As 
they went on, the darkness became nearly as 
great as the darkness of a tunnel; only, far 
up, they could see a thin line of biue sky, 
over which for one short half-hour in the day 
the sunlight passed. ‘Then night came and 
there was total darkness. Higher and higher 
rose the walls on either side as they sailed 
farther on. At one place they reached the 
height of a mile. Meanwhile the little raft 
sped on, but on a terrible voyage. The turns 
in the river were frequent, and the falls and 
whirlpools terrible. The men clung to the 
raft for dear life; the one keeping it from 
bumping against the sides, the other guiding 
Only the night before, their 
captain had told them that at the foot of the 
canon, if it could be reached, was a village 
And the hope of the two 
men was that they might arrive before long 
there. But one day passed, another, a third, 
a fourth, in the terrible darkness, on the 


terrible stream, and Caville was not reached. 
| On the fourth day, as the raft was caught by 
| the rushing stream and dashed round a : sharp 
| bend in the caiion, it went to pieces, and 
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“ All the wonderful life with whi sod has filled the world.”-—Page 741- 
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Strole, trying to guide it with his pole, was 
tossed into the roaring whirl of waters, gave 
a loud shriek, and was seen no more. White 
was now alone and with a broken raft. A 
feeling of despair and terror came over him ; 
he wished he had fallen in the fight with the 
Indians as Baker had done. He felt the 
temptation to throw himself into the seething 
waters and end his sorrows where Strole’s had 
ended. But the good Lord had something 
better in store for him. He helped him to 
put away those evil thoughts and bind the 
raft together again. This time, that Strole’s 


fate might not happen to him, he tied himself 


to the raft.. But when he searched for the 
bag of provisions it was gone. And thus tied 
to the raft in the awful gloom, on the awful 
stream, without companion, without food, 
the poor man launched once more. Alas! 
he was caught in a whirlpool, fiercer and 
stronger than that which had swallowed 
Strole. The raft was whirled round and round 
andround. The thought came to him that he 
should whirl on there till raft and he sank. 
‘ This is the end,” he said to himself. Hegrew 
mos. he fainted ; 
he glanced upwards. ‘The rocks rose nearly 

i mile on either side. A red line along the 
« om showed that it was evening. Then the 
<1 changed to black, and all was dark. And 
‘n and there, in that terrible depth, in that 
thick darkness, and amid the roaring of the 
whirling and rushing of waters, this poor man 
found et “T fell on my knees,” he told 
oT “and as the raft swept round in the 


( urrent ' paar God to aid me. I spoke as 


if from my very soul and said, O2, God! if 


there is a way out of this fearful place show it 
fo me: take me to it.” We was still looking 
up with his hands clasped, when he felt a 
different movement in the raft, and turning 
to look at the whirlpool, it was behind, and 
he was floating down the smoothest curren t 
he had yet seen in the cafion. Six days 
more and he came to a bi 1ere the coche 
lisappeared and som< Indians lived. From 
em he receivett food and started once more 
on his voyage ; and three days later he came to 
Caville and to the homes of white men, where 
his troubles came to an end. 

It was a terrible voyage, the most terrible 
perhaps ever sailed by man; but it had this 
good for White: it put the thought and 

ith of God into his heart. When, in after 
days, he told the story to Dr. Bell, who 
records it in * Across America,” his voice 
grew husky as he described 
in the whirlpooi—the appeal to God—and 
God’s loving and helpful reply. 

















when he came to himself 


i 





the awful scene | 
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Opening 7 mn: 


I have nie speaking to you about the 
finding of God, and you will remember | 
promised to tell you of one who found Him 
in the shadow of death. And now, I have 
to tell you ‘it was the thief on the Cross | 
had in my mind. And*what I want to show 
you about him is, not only that he found God, 
but also the way in which God led him to 
Himself. This is the story I am to open up 
to you this evening. 

Of the man’s previotts’ history we only 
ene what is to be gathered from his own 
words sie from the circumstances in ‘which 
ve find him. He was one of two men who 
were thieves and who were dh - to death when 
Jesus was. To look at, he did not seem to 
differ from his companion. No one could 
say that the one was that day to find God 
and the other not. He was a thici—just as 
his neighbour was. And there would be in 
him and about him all that the habit of 
thieving puts into a man, or draws up out oi 
aman. There would be scorn of law, lay 
lessness, there would be coarseness anil 
perhaps brutality. He was really a thief: a 
man who belonged to the thieving class. <A 
poor, miserable form of aman. If you could 
enter a criminal court when the judges are 
sitting and see the people who come up to 
be tried, you would see the kind of man this 
was. Idleness and debasement are written 
on their very faces, and on their looks and 
movements and words and deeds. They 

like a sheet of paper written all over 
with evil signs. The thiet on the Cross was just 
one of that class : a man acquainted with jails 
and chains and whipping-posts. A miserable 
creature. Athief. That and nothing more. 

But no. I recall that word. He was 
something else besi les a thief. He was a 
man, wit ha a man’s nature, with a man’s wishes, 
with a man’s heart. Hi face, although crime 
had put its bad marks upon it, once nestled 
ona mother’s breast. Beneath the wretched 
form of his thieving life lay a real human 
story—a story of love and sadnessj*of tears 
and sins: a story that might have been of a 
different and better kind if he had had the 
idvantage y ou and I have had, if he had had 
the half of our chan 

The first t thing then in this story is that he 
was a man who had |! his way, who had 
got into ba had fallen among bad 
companions, an now an outcast and a 
thief. By his own coniession he was an unjust 
man, justly condemned to die. 
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But the next thing which I have to men- 


tion to you is the surprising, joyful fact that, 
thief though he was, and bad though he was, 
he was still related to God, that God was 
remembering him, and that it was in the 
heart of God to bring this lost soul to Him- 
self before the day was ended. 

I have no words good enough to say how 
good this second fact seems to me. _Itis the 


everlasting wonder of the gospel: the mercy | 


and pity of God for sinners: the heart of 


God yearning to bring sinners back to Him- | 


self. God knew the man’s badness better 
than any body else did. He also knew how 
bad his badness was. But He also knew 
that although he was bad, and very far gone 
in badness, he yet was neither a monster in 
human shape, nor a fiend, but a man; the 
work of His own hand, a man with a lost 
soul, a man sorely needing to be saved. 

To tell the story rightly I must take you 
pack to the day when the Lord Jesus was put 
to death. I take you back to the old city of 
Jerusalem in which the death took place, 
the city over which Jesus wept, and which, 
only a few days before, He had entered as a 
king. And I want you to follow me along 
the streets of Jerusalem, beginning at the 
door of Pilate’s judgment hall. 

Itismorning. Three prisoners are brought 
forth by soldiers to be led to the place of 
execution. Each has been beaten with the 
cruel scourge. Each, weak though he be with 
the scourging, has to carry the cross beam 
of the tree on which he is to die. A proces- 
sion is formed; the soldiers and prisoners 
begin to move. There is the usual crowd 
on the sideways. ‘The day is hot, the air is 
stifling. One of the three prisoners is the 
thief whose story J am about to tell. He 
has his own sorrow that day ; but he is struck 
by the demeanour of one of his companions. 
He sees that he is not like a common 
criminal. He observes that he is silent. 
He notices as the procession advances that 
there is a murmur among the crowd. Here 
and there he catches words spoken in 
the crowd. One said, “This is the man 
who called himself a king ;” another, “ ‘That 
is he whe said he was the Messiah ;” a third, 
“There is the man who said to Pilate ‘1 was 
born to bear witness to the truth.’” Anda 
iourth said to his friend by his side, “ Beh 
the man who put his trust in God and sa 
he could build the temple in three days if 
were thrown down.” Other words, more 
wonderful still, fell on his ear. 
was weeping cried, “‘ That is the gentle one 





“He raised my brother from the dead;” a 


| third struck in, “I was possessed by evil 


spirits and he cast them out.” ‘ Who can 
this be by my side?” the poor thief asked in 
his own heart. He did not know that all 
he that day heard was spoken in his hearing 


| because God, in that way, was bringing the 


One who | 


things of Christ by which he was to be saved 
near to his soul. 

From the Sufferer Himself, whose approach 
brought out those words, no word fell. He 
continued silent. Worn, weary, as a sheep 
before her shearers, asa lamb brought to the 
slaughter, He was dumb, opening not His 
mouth. But by-and-by the murmured words 
on the side-paths changed into bursts of sor- 
sow. As the Great Sufferer passed, pitiful 
women in the crowd, and mothers and sisters 
whom He had blest, burst into sobs and 
wailing. And then the silence of the Lamb 
of God was broken. But it was broken only 
to turn the sorrow of the sorrowing women 
to themselves. “ Daughters of Jerusalem,” 
He cried, “weep not for Me; weep for your- 
selves and for your children, and for the 
days of evil which are about to be.” 

The poor thief was more and more filled 
with amazement. And more than ever the 
question kept rising in his soul, “ Who can 
this sufferer and the speaker of such words 
be?” Then he noticed that the Lord grew 
faint and sank under the burden of the cross, 
and he saw the beam laid on Simon the 
Cyrenian, who was standing by. ‘Then the 
procession arrived at Calvary. And once 
more he was struck by the silence of Jesus. 
He could see that loving friends of his fel- 
low-sufferer were present and in tears. His 
mother was there, and friends of hers, and 
some of His disciples. And perhaps he 
heard some of their sorrowful words of grief, 
ind what they said about the innocence and 
goodness of the beloved One who was about 
to be put to death. He saw the title nailed 
on the cross of Jesus, “ This is the King of 
the Jews.” And then the terrible nails were 
driven in, through feet and hands, and the 
Innocent One and the two thieves were hung 
up on the crosses and left to die. 

To die in that way, on a cross, with nails 
driven through the tender flesh of hands and 
fect, is one of the most terrible deaths. The 
sufferings are terrible, and it is no wonder if 
the sufterers are made mad by what they 

uller, and in their madness break out into 
curses, and reproaches, and evil words. 

But the wonderful thing which the poor 
| thief I am telling you about noticed in Jesus 


e 
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who opened my eyes;” a second answered, | was that He began to pray. Not only so. 
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It was prayer for the very people who were 
putting Him to death that he heard: 
“Father, forgive them! they know not what 
they do.” Although this poor man would be 
suffering the same terrible pains as the others, 
he was arrested by this prayer. It was prayer 
to a Father; it was prayer for enemies. 
More than ever rose in his soul the question, 
“Who can this be, who on the very cross 
prays for the men who put him there ?” 

Perhaps it was the madness caused by the 
pain he suffered which made the other thief 
break out into reproaches against the Lord. 
But it was wicked, inhuman cruelty which led 
the priests and scribes standing by to take 
up the reproaches and cry in mockery: “ He 
saved others; Himself He cannot save. Let 
Christ the King of Israel descend from the 
cross, that we may see and believe.” 

The evil men who uttered those words did 
not know that their words were to bring light 
and salvation to one of the sufferers there 
that day. But it was so. ‘They were, with- 
out intending it, lifting up the glad tidings 
concerning Christ to the thirsting heart of 
the listening thief. Everything he saw and 
heard that day went to his heart, and became 
a preacher of Christ to him. Christ, and 
Christ’s own conduct, the title on the cross, 
the prayer to His Father, the prayer for His 
enemies ; and now the words, “ He saved 
others, Himself He cannot save ;” and the 
other words, “ Christ the King of Israel,” 
went io His heart. Racked by pain though 
he was, his spirit was stirred by what he 
heard. Ideas that had lain slumbering in 
him from his childhood rose to the surface 
of his soul. His whole being was moved. 
Through the prayers of Christ there came to 
him the vision—once knewn, long lost—of a 
Father ; a Father who was a hearer of prayer ; 
a Father who had forgiveness even for ene- 
mies! And in Christ he was near to One 
different from everybody he had known,— 
who could pray for his enemies. It was a 
revelation of things that had been hidden by 
his sins from his eyes. And higher than ever 
rose the question, “Who can this be by 
whose side I am here to die?” 

Two things were made, by the Spirit of God, 
to bring light to him. First of all, the in- 
scription on the cross of Jesus: “ This is 
Jesus, the King of the Jews.” And next, 
the words of the cruel taunt: “If thou be the 
Son of God, the Messiah, come down from 
the cross.” 

Little by little, over the waves of pain he 
was suffering, dawned the grand truth which 
was to save his soul. It was borne in upon 


him that this Sufferer so near, so silent, so 
blameless, was really the Son of God, and 
the promised Messiah and King of Israel, 
His eyes were opened. He saw God in the 
suffering Lamb of God. The things that 
were that morning unseen to him opened 
their gates and drew him gently within their 
light. And in that light he found God. 

Be sure that this was not the first time 
God had tried to bring him to Himself, 
More likely it was the last stage in a long 
journey by which God was leading him to 
the Saviour. I always think, when I read 
the prayer he addressed to Jesus—“ Lord, 
remember me when Thou comest into Thy 
kingdom !”—that behind its words shines, 
although dimly, the fact that he was a poor 
Israelite, not a heathen; that he knew the 
Israelite’s hope of a Messiah ; and that per- 
haps he had been taught it when a mere 
child by his mother, or by his father, when 
he was still an innocent boy. And there it 
lay, from his childhood until now, in his 
heart, a light shining in a dark place, a light 
that only God could have kindled and kept 
burning. And it is this very light that came 
out in the prayer, “ Remember me when 
Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” 

There is just one thing more in the story. 
Could the holy Jesus listen to such a man? 
Was there any hope that a man so lost, so 
stained with crime, could have favourable 
answer to such a prayer? It was great faith 
that spoke in him; his faith made him very 
bold ; but could there be any answer to his 
faith ? 

The answer was the granting of his prayer. 
The Saviour did not repel him, did not put 
his prayer away. He pitied him; He ac- 
cepted him; He answered him that on that 
very day he should be with Himself in 
Paradise. “This day, O stained life and 
broken heart! thou shalt be with Me in 
Paradise.” 

That is the wonderful story. In_ the 
shadow of death, amid the pains of the cross, 
this poor lost one found God. He found 
God, and his soul was saved. His life was 
lost. There never could come a time when 
he would not regret that his life had not been 
lived to God. But he himself was saved, 
| He found God, and finding God found 
| heaven. That very day he was admitted into 
| the joy and fellowship of the eternal world. 
| And he found God—to God be given the 
| glory !—because God in His great mercy 
| had watched over him, perhaps through long 
| years had sought after him, and amid the 
very shadow of death found him. 




















I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE CHURCH AND THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 


F all the subjects discussed at the Church Con- 
gress at Carlisle, none certainly was more vitally 
important than the duty of the Church in relation to 
the homes of the poor. The Bishop of Bedford struck 
a good note when he said that ‘‘the Church which 
teaches of another world, but does not seem to take 
an interest in this, is one which will embrace within 
its fold only a limited number of the working class ;” 
indeed, he might well have added, only a limited 
number of true-hearted Christian men and women at 
all. Yet it was scarcely the best. To serve men 
with a view of including them in your church was 
not the good Samaritan’s idea, hor was it ever com- 
menced by the churches’ Lord. Still from whatever 
motive, in this direction—in the great task of providing 
suitable and decent accommodation for the thousands 
who toil without respite or rest—there is a real work 
for all Christians of our time to do. Every age has 
its own practical problem as well as its own spiritual 
difficulty ; this is ours, and if we can solve one problem 
it may help us to face the other. We have to do the 
work which lies within our reach—to improve all we 
can by personal effort, if it be but a single room in a 
single cottage. Then we have to create and quicken 
a healthy public opinion, to remind others that it is 
not the will of God that thousands of His children 
should be born and bred in the midst of such squalor 
as to make a decent life almost impossible to them ; 
that He hates the crime, the sin, the sickness, and the 
degradation which curse our so-called civilisation less 
than He hates their causes. We shall be doing His 
work in lessening all these evils. A city is not truly 
Christian whose streets can be righteously called 
“the devil’s kindergarten.” 
YOUTHS’ INSTITUTE AT THE POLYTECHNIC. 
When the old Polytechnic finally disappeared 
about three years ago, its end was deplored with 
a chorus of regret at the collapse of one of London's 
most celebrated institutions. Yet, had the truth been 
told, most people would certainly have admitted that, 
in its later days at any rate, the Polytechnic was but 
a dull and decrepit institution after all, not very in- 
structive, and very far from amusing; the diving- 
bell had grown tame, and Pepper’s Ghost had been 
vulgarised. Since then a new development has taken 
place. The old buildings have been transformed, and 
under the leadership of Mr. Quinton Hogg a magnifi- 
cent institute for youths and artisans has been raised 
on the old site. Already it is something more than 
a great experiment; it is a grand success, and bids 
fair to become one of the most valuable and important 
creations of Christian philanthropy. Many of these 


institutes have failed in the past, because they were 
not organized on a sufficiently broad basis; they did 
not take into consideration the varied needs of the class 
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to which they appealed; many more, it is no exagger- 
ation to say, have been ruined by incessant speech- 
making. Mr. Hogg knows his business better than 
that. He has so organized the institute that its mem- 
bers feel it to be their own home, and not a place to 
which they are kindly invited for edification. It is in 
reality a perfect social club, with all facilities for 
gymnastics and athletic exercises, not omitting a fine 
swimming-bath, It is a technical college as well, the 
efficiency of which is abundantly proved by the suc- 
cess of its students in the Government examinations. 
The popularity of the institute is really remarkable ; 
at the present time it has 2,500 members, and 2,000 
more are waiting for admission, though before they 
possess the full privileges of membership they are 
admitted to the classes on payment of a small fee. 
The whole experience of Mr. Hogg and those who 
have taken part with him in this enterprise proves 
that the great mass of young men will not seek dissi- 
pation, if only something can be found to fill their 
life with interest. They drift into evil courses just 
from the want of any rational occupation. It is from 
indifference of this kind, and from the perils of isola- 
tion, that such a club effectually preserves them during 
the most perilous years of their life. The service 
which Mr. Hogg has rendered to his fellow-country- 
men, not only by his princely generosity, but still 
more by his devotion of time and sympathy to this 
work, is one that cannot be overrated; it is beyond 
all praise. 


GAMBLING AT SEA, 


Mr. Hughes has always been known as a brave 
man, but he has seldom shown his courage more con- 
spicuously than in the strong protest which he recently 
made against the gambling which infested one of the 
great Atlantic liners. To oppose and to rebuke evil- 
doers is never a very gracious task, but Mr. Hughes 
is not the man to shirk a duty because it is unpleasant ; 
and though his protest was unavailing at the time, it 
will embolden others to make a bold stand if they 
find themselves placed in similar circumstances. Only 
by such action can any real improvement be brought 
about. The officers as a rule will do nothing if they 
can help it, for they fear the unpopularity with the 
gambling confraternity which they would be sure to 
incur. Inthe case reported by Mr. Hughes, even 
when the reading-room of the vessel had been appro- 
priated for the baccarat table which was kept open all 
day, and for most of the night, making the room 
absolutely inaccessible to ladies and to others who 
would not throw away their money, the captain 
refused to interfere. He said—and no doubt with 
perfect truth—that the gambling was not worse than 
usual, adding that all the trouble had happened *¢ just 
because a young man of twenty had lost more money 
than his widowed mother could afford tolose.”’ The 
captain puts the whole case in a nutshell. On ship- 
board gambling is ten times more dangerous than 
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elsewhere. There is little else to do; there is no 
escape from temptation ; it entices those especially 
who can least afford to lose—those who risk their own 
little capital or the money which is not their own; in 
nine cases out of ten it leads to ruin and disgrace. 
That such practices should be allowed to continue on 
the ships of a respectable company is intolerable. The 
only remedy may be that if a line once becomes notori- 
ous for gambling, it should be avoided by all upright 
travellers, and a falling off in receipts will soon insure 
a more rigorous repression of the evil. 


ART IN THE EAST END. 

Mr. Besant’s paper at the Social Science Congress 
last month was full of practical sense. It reminded 
us of a great fact which is in some danger of being 
forgotten, or at any rate overlooked, just now—that 
in all movements for uplifting the mass of the people 
to a higher level of life, personal effort is absolutely 
and essentially indispensable. We have opened 
museums and art-galleries for the recreation of the 
people who crowd our great towns, but the task is 
only half done when we have got so far; for the 
museum is dumb and the gallery silent in default of 
an interpreter. In fact till they have had some train- 
ing and a certain amount of experience, the majority 
of our fellow-countrymen will and must find the trea- 
sures of art a mystery. They cannot enter into the 
thought of the artist, and the canvas or the marble 
is to them as a sealed book. What they need is a 
lecturer, who will go round the gallery with them, 
explaining everything as he goes, simply but sym- 
pathetically, not in the spirit of the critic, but as an 
interpreter, endeavouring to bridge over the gulf 
between mind and mind. Such a system has had 
much to do with the success of Mr. Barnett’s annual 
exhibition of pictures in Whitechapel. It should 
now be attempted on a larger scale, and there must 
be some people with the faculty needed for this 
special work who cannot serve in other ways. And 
we must not forget that Art by itself is a ladder and 
not a lift. A man may climb upwards by means of 
it, but it raises no one without a struggle on his part ; 
it is of little effect without personal sympathy to 
second and support it. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 

A strong reaction seems to be setting in against 
boarding-schools, and when we find Mr. Lee Warner, 
one of the most successful house-masters at any public 
school in the country, joining with Professor Max 
Miiller to assail the principle which he might natur- 
ally be expected to defend, the system is certainly in 
evil case. Indeed a boarding-school is either a com- 
promise, or a confession of weakness on the parents’ 
side. Either the influences of home are surrendered 
to secure educational advantages not otherwise ob- 
tainable, or it is admitted that the character of the 
home is such as to make it unfit for the training 
and development of the children belonging to it. In 
the latter case, there is nothing more to say; the 
best must be made of unnatural conditions. But the 
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sacrifice of one set of advantages for the other is now 
becoming less and less necessary every year, for ex. 
cellent schools are springing up in almost every town, 
and there is no reason to go far afield for good teach. 
ing. The evil of the old system was twofold. It led 
the parent to suppose that by payment of so many 
pounds a year he could shift all responsibility for his 
children’s welfare to a stranger’s shoulders, and if 
they turned out badly he considered that he hada 
right to feel aggrieved, The mere cash payment was 
to acquit him from all further claims. The children 
on their side suffered also. For them, even a home 
with faults and failings is far better than none at all. 
To lose that is to lose an incalculable influence for 
good. There is a widening of interest and sympathy 
which comes from constant intercourse with older 
people bound together by ties of kinship, which no 
school society can give. And if the home in any 
degree deserves its name, there is a shelter in it from 
many forms of evil which would be powerful else- 
where. To surrender it is to surrender the intimacy 
of true affection, for what is lost in those early years 
can never be regained; to sacrifice the watchful care 
natural only to a father or a mother, prompt to mark 
the first signs of danger, and patient and untiring in 
battling against it. For all this, no other gain, how- 
ever great, can really make amends. 


THE CHINESE IN LONDON, 


At present we have not suffered from the Chinese 


| invasion in the way that some other countries have 


done, but there is a steady stream of them to and fro 
every year, which may at any time assume more im- 
portant dimensions. Of course, they bring their own 
habits and customs with them, and the alarming 
increase in the use of opium which has occurred in 
some parts of London must be set down to their 
influence. We sent the drug to them, and now they 
are bringing it back tous. We are glad to say that 
these Chinese strangers are not being altogether 
neglected. The Wesleyans have appointed the Rev. 
George Piercy, a missionary of large experience, to 
labour among them ; and there is a Home in the East 
of London where the Chinese can find a shelter from 
all the dangers which beset them in this strange land. 
Without such a refuge very many would drift into the 
opium den known as ‘‘ The House of Sin,” and would 
be utterly ruined, Under the care of Mr. Piercy and 
his friends they are safe from temptations like this, 
and let us hope that they may come to understand 
that though England has wronged China in the past, 
there are many men and women in this country who 
long to make amends for the sins of our governors, 
and to do something, even if it be but little, to cure 
the evils which for love of money England has in- 
creased. 


iIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


When the education movement once begins there 
is no stopping its progress, and now that so much has 
been done forthe higher education of boys in India, 
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the people are discovering that the same help must 
be given to the girls as well, The English govern- 
ment very wisely left the native leaders themselves to 
take the initiative that there might be no danger of 
offending popular prejudices ; but nothing has been 
sacrificed by this policy, for public opinion among the 
more enlightened classes of Indian society seems in 
perfect agreement on the point. A Girls’ High 
School has already been established at Poona, the 
intellectual centre of the Deccan, and Bombay seems 
to resent being outstripped so intensely that before 
long a similar institution will spring up there as well. 
The native newspapers all agree that an intelligent 
husband and an uneducated wife make a most ill- 
assorted pair, and that married happiness is very rare 
under such conditions. One thing is certain, that if 
education makes any way among the women of India, 
one of the strongest obstacles to social progress and 
reform will disappear. 
system of child marriage, now onc of India’s greatest 
curses, can long survive the change. The movement 
is good in itself; and its value is still greater when 
supported, as it is, by native effort. 


AN HONOURABLE RIVALRY. 

It is in the darkest hours of a nation’s life that the 
basest and the noblest instincts of a people are re- 
vealed, and though the plague of cholera which has 
devastated Italy during the past autumn brought to 
light an appalling amount of miserable selfishness, it 






has also served to show how the artificial barriers 
which divide men from one another all disappear in 
the time of suffering and fiery trialk King Humbert 
has won all hearts by his unselfish courage, and by his 
absolute indifference to personal danger; wherever he 
went his presence seemed to have carried new bold- 
ness, and to have inspired others with his own spirit. 
He has shown himself a true king by his tender pity 
for his people in their great sorrow. Nor has the 
Pope been left behind in the noble rivalry of charity. 
In his compassion for suffering he has been ready to 
forget his personal and political grievances. In case 
of Rome being attacked by the disease, he announced 
his intention of establishing a hospital outside the 
Vatican, at the cost of a million francs, and of aban- 
doning his rigorous self-imprisonment to visit the sick 
in its wards. Ifonly this temper could continue when 
the darkness has passed away, it would heal many of 
the fatal feuds which have disfigured the national life 
of Italy for many years, and the people might get a 
new cenception of the Church, which many of them 
have learned to hate and despise. 


THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 
The appointment of Lord Dufferin to succeed Lord 
Ripon as Governor-General of our Indian empire has 
given universal satisfaction, for among the statesmen 
of our day there is not one more trusted or more 
admired. He of all others is the very man to hold 
that responsible post in a time like this, when the 
gravest problems arising out of the relations of the two 


races are presenting themselves for solution; when, 
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in fact, there are only two alternatives—to draw closer 
together, and to remodel our Indian administration to 
meet the needs of the day, or to prepare for abandon- 
ing the proud position which we have held for so 
long. If any governor can strengthen our power in 
India, and establish it on a firm basis, Lord Dufferin 
will do so. He believes in progress—that India, like 
other nations, must move forward if it is to be strong 
and prosperous; he believes in freedom, and knows 
that liberty is the surest guarantee of loyalty. And, 
best of all, he has a positive genius for making a 
people understand that he sympathizes with it in all 
its highest and noblest aspirations. If success attend 
him here, as it has elsewhere, Lord Dufferin will 
leave a name behind him when his term of office has 
expired worthy to stand beside the greatest in the grand 
roll of heroes who have won and kept our Indian 


| empire. 


CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY. 
The great Summer School of Chautauqua—one of 


|} the most characteristic productions of American 


enterprise and good sense—has entered upon a new 
phase of its existence, and has developed into a 
university with a charter and a chancellor of its own. 
The history and system of the institution are really 
remarkable, and it is a conspicuous example of what 
may be done by energetic men who are in earnest 
about their work. The original idea of its first 
founders, Dr. Vincent and Mr. Miller, was the im- 
provement of Sunday-school teaching. ‘The classes, 
they knew well, were as a rule dull and lifeless, 
because the teacher had very little to teach, and had 
no clear conception of the way in which to impart 
even little. Most of the teachers, moreover, 
could get no time for systematic study except in their 
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vacation ; so to meet the necessities of the case, asum- 
mer school was organized near a delightful lake, where 
a holiday could be combined with a certain amount of 
real study. From this simple beginning the institution 
It has greatly enlarged 


has grown in all directions. 
its course and the range of subjects treated in the 
lectures, and to-day its teaching is as valuable for the 
In summer it counts its 

it exerts a still wider 





preacher as for the teacher. 
students by thousands. But 
influence through its correspondence classes, which 
last year were followed by 100,000 students, most of 
whom can get instruction only in that way; and it is 
on this basis that the new university has been formed. 
It is without a parallel in the history of education. 
There are non-resident universities that examine, 
though they do not teach; there are resident univer- 
sities that teach but do not examine; but this is, we 
believe, the only university that supplies systematic 
teaching to thousands of students who will never see 
the professors who instruct them week by week, nor 
the home and centre of the great organization of which 
they form part. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
QUETTA AS A MISSION STATION, 
A short but most interesting article by the Rev. C. 
Meik appears in the Church Afissionary Intelligencer 
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for last month, advocating that a mission station 
should be established at Quetta. There is certainly 
much to be said in support of Mr. Merk’s view. The 
position of the place would make it an admirable 
centre for work, as it stands at the end of the Bolan 
Pass on the way to Kelat or to Kandahar, command- 
ing an easy entrance into Afghanistan, Persia, and 
North-western India. The variety of races in the 
neighbourhood is great, and people of many nationali- 
ties pass that way, so that much ground would be 
covered without serious effort. The character of the 
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under the organ and the pulpit, and this last offence 
seems to have excited the feeling of the people to 
fury. At the funeral, though most stringent measures 
were taken to prevent disorder, there was a scene of 
wild uproar, and after stoning the coffin, the mob 
broke into bands to seek out the people who were 


supposed to have been in connection with the sorcerer, 


tribes in the district is also an additional encourage- | 


ment to undertake work among them, for the Brahuis 
seem frank and willing to receive instruction, and are 
certainly less fanatical than most Mohammedans, The 
Pathans round Quetta are also said to be far more 
easy to deal with than those with whom the mission- 
aries have come in contact near Peshawar. The 
Church Missionary Society may be trusted not to 
decline so valuable a post without due cause. 


MR. W. C. JONES AND THE MISSION CAUSE. 

By the death of Mr. W. C. Jones, of Warrington, 
the Church Missionary Society has lost one of its 
most munificent supporters, for, in addition to other 
gifts, Mr. Jones during his lifetime devoted nearly 
£130,000 to the establishment of three special funds 
to sustain native agents and native churches in China, 
India, Japan, Palestine, and Africa. In his last 
volume of essays, M. Renan suggested that some 
rich man should make a novel experiment by attempt- 
ing to found a new religion in the East ; the task, he 
thought, would not be hopeless, and might illustrate 
some ingenious theories. This was not the end which 
Mr. Jones had in view. His munificence was not the 
freak of idle caprice, and it was in a very different 
spirit that he devoted his wealth to advancing the 
Faith which he held. Yet in a higher way he does 
reclise M. Renan’s idea—that a man of great wealth 
who will so use it, may do much to alter the whole 
current in which the life of a nation runs. It is not 
true that mere wealth can insure the success of Chris- 
tian missions, but it may do much to extend and to 
develop their influence, and it is a great fact that the 
rich should bear in mind; they often seem quite un- 
conscious of the enormous power which they control. 


SUPERSTITION IN DUTCH GUIANA, 


The Report of the Moravian Missionaries at Para- 
maribo, Surinam, contains an account of an extra- 
ordinary incident, by which the peace of the native 
Christians in that place has been seriously disturbed. 
It seems that a native connected with the Church 
had for many years past been suspected of practising 
magic arts, but on receiving baptism he had taken a 
vow to abandon them. Finding himself ill, however, 
in remorse for his crimes he made confession of all 
his infamous deeds, implicating others in his guilt. 
He had been engaged, so he said, both to bewitch 
and to poison, and had shrunk from no enormity. 
He also acknowledged that he had enchanted the 
church and congregation by throwing bewitched seed 








An eye-witness thus describes the scene :— 


‘Two such crowds passed by my house. They 
presented a terrible spectacle. It was as though the 
devil, whom they professed to combat, had taken 
possession of these people. ‘Their native African 
wildness completely broke through the thin covering 
of Christian civilis:tion. Dancing and leaping, to a 
sort of rhythmic chant, they passed along. Almost 
all carried green branches, which they vigorously 
waved. Each band was led bya girl, singing or 
dancing. ‘The procession halted at the houses of 
those persons whose names had been read out in the 
churchyard, and the crowd proceeded to revile the 
obnoxious inmates and to bombard their dwellings 
with sand and stones; indeed, in some cases actual 
damage was effected, windows and jalousies being 
broken. ‘The saddest part of the whole disturbance, 
however, was the fact that these people imagined 
that they were doing this in God’s service.” 


The whole story shows what uphill work the mis- 


sionaries have, and the patience and wisdom they 
need for their task. 


1V.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
MR. JOSEPH LIVESEY. 

Mr. Livesey, whose death was announced a short 
time ago, is certainly one of the ‘‘ men worth remem- 
bering.’’ In this and in other lands, in fact wherever 
the total abstinence movement has spread, he has for 
long been famed as ‘* The father of teetotalism.’’ It 
is very wonderful to watch the way in which great 
movements of the kind first begin. For a time they 
are but vague thoughts in a single brain. Then the 
soul takes fire, and the flame spreads to a few around ; 
the few grow to many, and the little band into a vast 
And then after long strife, often after despair, 
So it was with slavery; so will 


army. 
the victory is won. 
it be with drunkenness, though it is a harder struggle. 
When the history of the conflict is written, Mr. 
Livesey’s name will be conspicuous in its pages. He 
was of course not the first abstainer, but he was the 
first to raise the practice of abstinence into a system 
and to confirm it with a pledge. 
half a century since he and his six friends at Preston 
banded themselves together in this way, but how 
many stand under the same flagto-day! Little could 
he have dreamed to what his act would lead. Un- 
like many of his followers, he was never a man of one 
idea. He served his generation nobly in many fields ; 
he fought for liberty, for education, for morals, and 
for religion. He was honoured by his fellow-citizens 
with every distinction by which they could reward 
loyal and loving service, and now that his long life of 
usefulness has come to its close, his name will still 
be a watchword and an inspiration for those who 
follow in his steps. 


It is now more than 

















AT ANY COST. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, 
AUTHOR OF “OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ‘‘ THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVII.—IN THE OPENED DOORS, 


‘[ BROUGH the day, doctors came and 

went at Mr. Sandison’s summons, but 
he himself was not visible, and poor Kirsty, 
coming down-stairs on divers errands, was 
Tom Ollison’s only source of information. 
She reported that “Mrs. Allan had had a 
stroke,” and later on, ‘‘that it was little likely 
she would ever be about again,” though, they 
said, ‘there was no danger for the present.” 

In the twilight Mr. Sandison came into 
the parlour, where Tom was seated rather 
forlornly. He laid his hand on the young 
man’s shoulder, with a strong and yet a half- 
caressing grasp. 

“Come with me,” he said; “ we will have 
no more secrets in this house. We will let 
the fresh air blow through every place, as 
God means it shall, and as it always must, at 
last.” 

He led the way up-stairs. He opened one 
of those mysterious. doors—no longer locked 
—and went straight into the room. Seeing 
that Tom hesitated on the threshold, he 
turned and said, “ Come in, come in.” 

What little daylight was still lingering out- 
side found now free access to the apartment, 
for the white blinds, ashen with age, which 
had hitherto shut out any obtrusive gaze on 
the part of inquisitive opposite neighbours, 
were at last drawn up. ‘The windows them- 
selves, too, had evidently been open for some 
time, but the gentle breezes of a calm spring 
day had not yet sufficed wholly to dispel the 
ancient, stagnant atmosphere, and perhaps it 
was very well that the fading light was mer- 
ciful to the dimness and dust of years of 
neglect. 

What did Tom see? 

Tom saw only what, to a heart which has 
power to understand it, is ever the most 
tragic sight of any :—the signs of a hopeful, 
cheerful, ordinary life, which has been sud- 
denly arrested by some great blow, some 
awful agony. He saw nothing but a pretty 
little apartment, prepared with care and taste, 
and full of those touches which betray a 
strong human interest. There was a stand 
filled with flower pots in the central window, 
wherein the dead plants stood like skeletons. 
There were pictures on the walls, beautiful 


Steel engravings—there was one of these 
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standing on a chair, with the hanging cord 
drawn through its rings, but not yet knotted. 
This was Landseer’s touching presentment of 
the faithful dog resting its head on its dead 
master’s coffin. Peter Sandison had put it 
out of his hands, all those years ago, that he 
might open a letter which was brought to 
him—a letter whose mercenary falsehood and 
perfidy had closed those rooms from that day 
to this, turning the happy home that was to 
be into the charnel-house of dead hopes that 
could never be. 

“Ay, I have been very foolish,” broke 
out Peter Sandison. “I need not tell you 
the tale. I dare say you have heard as much 
of it as needs be. Iam not the first man— 
and I fear I shall not be the last—who has 
lost his sight of God, and his joy in God’s 
world because—he had happened to fall in 
love with the wrong woman !” 

The sadness and pain of a lifetime was 
crystallising, as in true hearts they always do 
crystallise, sooner or later, into humour. A 
good deal of heart-break goes to the making 
of epigram. The human mind throws out 
its sparks, like metals do, beneath hard 
blows ! 

“ But do me justice, Tom,” he went on. 
“T never meant to make a dramatic sensa- 
tion in closing up these rooms. In the first 
day of my disappointment I locked them up 
in sheer disheartenment and bitterness, and 
then I could not bear to face them again, and 
deferred doing so, and then there seemed no 
reason why I should, and then it seemed 
easiest to let them lie as they were, since the 
rest of the house amply sufficed my needs. 
I knew that even if they were never opened 
in my lifetime, they would tell little to those 
who would come afterme. But what a waste 
it has been! Somebody ought to have made 
a home out of those rooms all these years. 
A house which is hindered from producing a 
home is as great a wrong to humanity as is a 
field which is kept from producing food.” 

There was silence. Mr. Sandison resumed, 

“ About that poor soul up-stairs, Tom, I 





need not say anything. She never knew that 
I was her son till she evidently found it out 
this morning. I was a desolate infant, Tom, 
|as desolate as was poor Fred, the shopboy. 
| And in mature life I sought out my mother, 
| for I could not believe that she had really 
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intended all that had come upon me. I 
found her poor and helpless, but fenced in 
by strong barriers from the shame and 
reproach of her old sin. O Tom, I could 
not bear that my words should fling it back 
upon her, that my hand should tear down 
the barriers of credit and respect behind 
which she had entrenched herself. I thought 
if I once had her in my house, that during 
years and years of close acquaintance, there 
would come some softer moment—the vaguest 
expression of some regretiul yearning —Ah, 
Tom!” 

The infinite pain in the tone of those last 
words was his sole expression of the complete- 
ness of his disappointment. Tom said nothing. 
What was there to be said? ‘The young man’s 
mind went back to poor Grace’s early con- 
fidences, and to the mingled feelings they had 
aroused within himself. 

* And so I lost God,” said Mr. Sandison in 
a quiet, even voice. Ashe spoke, ‘Tom looked 
up at him, and their eyes met. Perhaps there 
was some question in those of the younger 
man. “And sol lost God,” Mr. Sandison 
repeated. ‘I cannot say I ever ceased to 
believe in Him, but I lost Him. Does a 
poor child cease to believe in his father, when 
he misses him in a crowded street, and takes 
the wrong turning, and goes wailing along 
among the strangers who give little notice to 
him or his trouble?” 

Tom could not help reflecting how it was 
those who had been “‘ infidel” in the deepest 
sense, unfaithful to all the claims of dutiful 
love and service, who had been the readiest, 
and the harshest, in calling this man “atheist.” 
O poor Grace Allan! QO unhappy Mrs. 
Brander. 

“I had gone rather deeply into theology 
in my young days,” Mr. Sandison went on. 
“My head had asked many questions, with- 
out answers to which my intellect would not 
rest satisfied. But I found that sort of satis- 
faction would not serve me here. One can- 
not feed one’s heart on abstractions, however 
logical or poetical. It was a Father and a 
Friend whom I wanted ; a Father whose very 
face would satisfy me—a Friend who would 
walk with me and take council with me over 
every step of my way.” 

“These are the longings of all hearts,” 
said ‘Tom gently. 

“There seemed no such Father, and no 
such Friend for me,” pursued Mr. Sandison., 
“And the world I lived in seemed as if it 
could not have been made and managed by 
such an one. Tom Ollison, what 1 am about 
to say I could say to few, but I think you 








| that out. 


may understand me. I had lost God; I had 
lost all reflection of Him in the human faces 
round me—perhaps only because I had 
looked for Him most where I was least likely 
to find Him. And then it came into my 
mind that all I could do, was to try to do my 
utmost to act as I should like to think God 
would act if He was living—a man—in the 
world to-day.” 

“ He who willeth to do God’s will, he shall 
know of Christ’s teaching,” quoted Tom, in 
an undertone. 

“Ay!” said Mr. Sandison, fervently, 
“ And it is wonderful how, many lights come 
out in dark places, when one tries to follow 
The great doubts and agonies of 
the human heart cannot be met by anything 
but the great facts and experiences of human 
life. You must have noticed that it is only 
quite lately that I have taken to reading 
the Gospels, and have left off going over the 
Proverbs of Solomon, and nothing but the 
Proverbs, every night, getting through the 
whole book once every month? I dare say, 
after what Grace said, you thought I chose 
that book as being the most practical, or as 
some people would call it, the ‘ worldliest,’ in 
the Bible?” 

Tom smiled. 

“In a way, I did so,” Mr. Sandison con- 
ceded. ‘I knew that you had learned the 
Scriptures from your youth up, and that 
nothing in them could be new to you, as 
mere matter of fact or literature. And I 
knew, by what I had gone through myself, 
that you would presently get interested in 
all sorts of intellectual problems—about the 
evidence of miracles, about the precise nature 
of inspiration, about the puzzle of unfulfilled 
prophecy, and such like difficulties—all diffi- 
culties which our minds must grapple with, 
according to the lights of our generation— 
but on which each new generation generally 
throws new lights, showing the lights of the 
generations preceding to have been but dark- 
ness. I wanted your faith to find instinctively 
a wider basis, so that fluctuating opinions on 
any subject might disturb it no more than 
the rooted tree is disturbed by the summer 
breeze which lightly stirs its branches. I 
wanted to bring home to you, that Divine 
wisdom has a strong and sure hand in the 
conduct of this present life, for that is our 
best reason for trusting it to lead us through 
the mists and up the heights. ‘The prophecies 
of the Proverbs are not unfulfilled; for we 
see them worked out in weal or woe in our 
own lives, and in every life within ow 
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“T have felt as you dq, sir,” said Tom, 
“that the most satisfactory answers of the 
intellect are no help to the doubts of the 
heart. But I don’t think I could have got 
help while standing apart, as you seemed to 
stand, sir.” 

“ Ah!” cried Mr. Sandison, “ there it is! 
There are some who seem only able to find 
God by going out into the wilderness ; and 
we may notice that these hermits were gene- 
rally men of peculiar history and of peculiar 
character. Nor do I suppose they themselves 
ever dreamed that their recluse habits had 
any of the special sanctity which those who 
admired their final goodness were too ready 
to attach to them. ‘Those habits were simply 
a terrible need to those men—an heroic cure 
for greater loss and evil; and their stories 
show us that this cure worked by way of 
healing them enough to make them sus- 
ceptible to some gentle touch which led them 
gradually back to as much human fellowship 
as it was possible for them to bear.” He | 
paused. “Tom,” he said presently, “ you 
don’t know how much good you did me 
when you didn’t shun me because of the re- 
port you heard. And again, when I found 
that your faithfulness to your father’s friend 
could outweigh the charms of the pleasant 
life at Stockley. And again, by sundry true 
words you spoke on sundry occasions. Tom, 
as I looked into your frank young face, I 
caught again a reflection of the countenance 
of the Divine Father and Friend.” Mr. 
Sandison said this in a slow, dry tone, as if 
the utterance were difficult, Strong emotion 
scarcely dares to filter itself through speech, 
lest speech give way before it. 

Tom understood him far too well to 
breathe a single word. They sat in silence 
for a long time—till the twilight faded into 
darkness, and there was nothing but the dull 
glimmer of a street lamp to dimly reveal the 
outline of their figures and of the furniture. 

Mr. Sandison was the first to break the 
spell. He rose up, saying cheerfully, ‘‘ Well, 
the house is open now. Let God’s breeze 
blow through it, and God’s sunshine brighten 
it, and let us watch patiently to see what 
living seeds they will bear into it, and bring 
to blossom within it.” 

He was speaking half of the closed-up 
and desolate rooms, and half of his own 
closed-up, desolate heart, of which they had 
been but the result and the type. 

That night, before Mr. Sandison went to 
rest, he stole up to the room where the aged 
woman lay, in her strange life-in-death. 

Grace’s room had always been comfort- 
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ible. Peter Sandison had seen to that from 
the first. But poor Kirsty’s zealous efforts 


had done much for it during her day’s at- 
tendance. A liberal fire was glowing on the 
hearth, for the spring nights were still chilly. 
Kirsty had got the shopboy to bring her in 
some spring flowers—crocuses and daffodils, 
and these stood in a brown pot ona little 
table beside the bed. From the bed itself 
Kirsty had removed the drab coverlid and 
had substituted a white counterpane, which 
she had found in the linen closet to which 
she had been given free access; and over 
the foot of the couch she had thrown, for 
added warmth, a coarse scarlet blanket. 

“If the poor thing can’t speak and can’t 
hear,” said Kirsty, speaking audibly as she 
went about the room, “ then there’s the more 
occasion she should see what’s pleasant. And 
there’s the master to consider, too. And 
this is the master’s mother, it seems, and 

of some sort. 
The world’s full of trouble, and there’s always 
somebody’s wickedness at the bottom of it. 
I think the master will let me stay and nurse 
the poor old lady. This house is just a 
heaven to me. Oh! what a fool I was to 
think nothing was so good as pleasure and 
finery ; and what a price I’ve paid for my 
folly! I wonder if I’ll ever want to be bad 
again? 1’m feared I should, if I was in sight 
o’ folks like the Branders, so I suppose that 
shows I’ve not really learned a bit of wisdom 
yet—except it may be that I’d have sense to 
keep out of the way of such like. How dif- 
ferent it might have been if I’d gone to that 
watchmaker’s quiet house in Edinburgh. 
And what’s to become of poor Hannah? 
When the master said that if I’d stay and do 
the nursing he’d get somebody for the house- 
work I could not help thinking of her, but I 
daren’t mention her, for she can’t be trusted 
to keep from the drink for two hours to- 
gether.” 

When Kirsty saw the master coming into 
the room, she rose from her low seat by the 
fire, and passed quietly out. 

Mr. Sandison carried in one hand the big 
Bible, which he had brought up from the 
dining-room. In the other hand he had an 
inkstand, and behind his ear there was a pen. 
He laid the book on the table beside the 
invalid. He did not look at her as he did 
so. She gave a deep groan. 

He opened the volume, turning to the fly- 
leaves, between whose severed pages lay the 
few old papers which that morning had 
wrought such havoc in a lifetime’s hypocrisy. 
He took them up, one by one, still not 
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looking towards the bed. He turned away 
and went towards the fire, taking the seat 
which Kirsty had vacated. He knew that 
Grace could see every movement. One by 
one, in no haste, but with gentlest delibera- 
tion, he put those papers on the blazing fire. 
It swiftly caught them up and consumed 
them utterly. 

Then he rose, and went back to the open 
Bible lying on the table. He took the pen, 
and wrote on the blank fly-leaf, in large, 
bold characters, “From Peter Sandison to 
his mother.” 

Then he turned the book, and held it 
towards the invalid. She could easily read 
what was written there, and when she had 
done so she raised her pitiful eyes, and they 
met his. 

No word could pass between them now. 
But she fumbled with her numb hands, and 
grasped his, and drew it upon her pillow, and 
kissed it—once, twice. 

Peter Sandison bent down and kissed her 
cheek. There was a moisture on it. 

That was all. He summoned Kirsty to 
resume her watch. And he went away, only 
waving back his hand before he closed the 
door. 

“Thank God !” he said to himself. “ And 
who knows but this might have come to pass 
long ago, if I had been wiser? Thank God 
that He will reveal our sins to us, though He 
will also blot them out! ‘The truth, at any 
cost! Love can strike root in nothing else!” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—TWO ON THE CLIFFS. 


LaTE in the following summer, Tom Olli- 
son paid another visit to Clegga. He had 
been longing very much to do so, but the 
suggestion finally came from Mr. Sandison. 
(Had he noticed how much more often those 
Kirkwall letters had arrived since Tom’s last 
visit to the North ?) 

“I wish you would bring your father back 
to spend the winter with us, Tom,” he said ; 
“don’t you think you could persuade him? 
You know there are plenty of spare rooms 
now! I never thought how they were wasted, 
while they were shut up, but now it seems a 
terrible waste to think of them open and 
empty!” 

Mr. Sandison did not go very much into 
those deserted rooms. His life had grown 
into his parlour and his shop. Still he went 
into them, determined to lay for ever the 
ghost of the old shrinking. With his own 
hands he finished hanging the engraving, 
which he had laid down in his moment of 
despair nearly a quarter of a century before. 





With his own hands he threw away the ashen 
plants which had withered in loneliness, and 
planted fresh ones whose sweet smell stole 
through the quiet rooms. He chose none 
but those with a sweet smell. Mrs. Black 
sent him roots from Stockley. He even 
broke his old habits so far as to accompany 
Tom on a Saturday visit to the Mill—per- 
haps induced to do so by the constant repe- 
titions of Mrs. Black’s pathetic wish “ that 
Mr. Ollison’s great friend should for once 
see the old place as it always had been— 
since nobody knew what changes might be 
coming.” For the old squire of Stockley 
was at last gathered to his fathers, and the 
distant heir, the Branders’ friend, Captain 
Carson, reigned in his stead. 

And so Tom went off to the far North, 
But he had first written to his father to ask 
whether he should not stop at Kirkwall and 
try to induce Mrs. Sinclair and Olive to 
accompany him to Shetland and be their 
guests at Clegga, and take another look at 
the old places and the old faces which once 
they had known so well. 

Did Tom know to what he was steering? 
In after days he never could be quite sure 
at what precise point a thought turned into 
a hope. 

He sent his invitation beforehand to Mrs, 
Sinclair and her daughter, and they had 
many debates over it in the wide old attics 
which had grown a dear home to them. 
They had prospered so far that they had 
ventured to take another room, and Olive 
had grown used to her unremitting toil, and 
so accustomed to her constant cares and 
economies, that she could find interest and 
excitement in the fluctuations of her earnings. 
There had been no further encroachment on 
the little fund realised by her father’s life 
insurance, and Olive was even accumulating 
tiny savings of her own, made on the sound 
and sure plan of settling her maximum ex- 
penditure by her minimum earnings. Very 
tiny savings indeed they were, savings which 
would little avail against disaster if it fairly 
came, but which might go very far to avert 
disaster. They would not have supported 
her in a long illness, but wisely laid out, 
from time to time, they might do much to 
preserve health. Olive began to think, hope- 
fully, that however long she might live, and 
however little she might be able to save, she 
might continue so useful to the last that she 
might eat the bread of independence to the 
end. Only she must be quite sure to out- 
live her dear mother. Every night and morn- 
ing she offered that one prayer. Everything 
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else she could cover with the great petition, 
“ Thy will be done,” but she could not quite 
give up this special plea. 

“ And that is only because God’s will is 
not done!” she said to herself. “ For if it 
was, I could surely feel that I might safely 
leave dear mother to her only son, not only 
to his support, but to the tenderness of his 
love and the warmth of his hearth.” 

When Tom Ollison’s invitation came, 
Olive went to her little store and counted it 
over, and made many minute calculations. 
She made up her mind that she and her 
mother could dare to afford this treat. 
Under no other circumstances could they 
get so much pleasure at so low a price. This 
would cost nothing but their fares in the boat 
—they would need to make no preparations 
to enjoy the bountiful hospitality of Clegga. 
Not that she could bear to go quite empty- 
handed among the poor old wives and 
fatherless children who had once been her 
parent’s pensioners ; but if she sat up through 
only one night, her busy fingers would manu- 
facture sundry little gifts for such without 
cost of money or of working hours. Yes, 
they would go! 

Mrs. Sinclair heard her daughter’s deter- 
mination a little wistfully. She had hoped 
for an invitation to visit her son after his mar- 
riage, and she had made up her mind that 
if one came, why even that sacred “ insurance 
money” must be taken that it might be 
accepted. It would not be robbing Olive; 
no, no, once Robert saw his mother, he | 
would be sure to make it up to her; it was | 
not the money that he would grudge, it was | 
only that he didn’t quite realise how things | 
were ! 

She was right that it was not the money 
he grudged in this matter. He would have 
paid the cost of the journey many times 
over, so long as she did not take it. (On 
the same principle or rather no-principle he 
would probably have liberally aided any im- 
pecunious relatives who had known how to 











thrust their poverty upon him at incon- 
venient times.) Poor little lady, with her | 
worn black dress, and the patient pain in | 
her beautiful eyes, what a discord her ap- | 
pearance would have struck in his garish, | 
rapid life! ‘Mother is happiest where she | 
is,” he said to himself. And there was not | 
only heartlessness in the reflection, it ended | 
in a sigh. He felt there was something 
about him and his wife and his home which 
would trouble Mrs. Sinclair. “ Mother would | 
not understand,” he said, and sighed again. 

So once more the two women went | 





down to the dock and met Tom, and this 
time they went on board with him. The 
young, strong man and the _ high-spirited 
maiden were very tender and watchful over 
the little mother. They said aside that this 
going back would try her a little, and they 
wondered, in their inexperience, to notice 
that while her tears would start fast and 
faster, her smiles also grew brighter, and she 
became quite eager in her recognition of 
points and places which stirred old memories. 

They had a happy time in dear old Clegga. 
And in the long quiet walks which Tom and 
Olive took together along the roads which 
waved up and down the low, green hills 
looking down on the wide blue sea, they 
opened their hearts and spoke to each other, 
as hitherto each had only silently thought. 
And if, as that pleasant sojourn drew toa 
close, there came long silences in those 
walks, it was not because they had nothing 
more to say, but because there was so much 
to say, which they felt they could trust to 
each other’s thoughts, almost better than to 
any words, 

Olive Sinclair owned to herself this much 
—that whether Tom Ollison had loved her 
or not, she might easily have loved him, only 
that she knew such feelings were not for her. 
She would never leave her mother, Well, 
she had her mother to love and to work for, 
and what would life be without that ? 

And Tom Ollison asked himself whether 
it did not seem very hard that Peter Sandison 
should be left in loneliness at last—a lone- 
liness haunted by memories of deprivation 
and wrong ; a very different loneliness from 
that of his own father, with his wholesome 
memories, his large local influence, and the 
cheerful coming to and fro of his prosperous 
married children. Tom did not feel as if the 
seed of one’s own happiness must be planted 
in the pain of others, and watered by their 
tears. . - 
But Tom had the masculine right of action — 
and enterprise. Where Olive must have 
silently taken up what she felt to be her duty, 
he could seek to elicit her opinion on such 
matters, and could lead her on from general- 
ities to their own particular cases. 

And so it came to pass that the first breath- 
ings of the great love of life between those 
two, were mingled with tender thoughts of 
others and careful consideration concerning 
them. It came to them as the corner-stone 
placed solemnly on the edifice of affection 
and duty—not as the missile of a battering- 


|ram rudely hurled against it. They could 
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much these were, and by finding this was 
supreme above them ! 

And Mrs. Sinclair, with the keen vision of 
one who had been through these experiences, 
foresaw what was coming, and so sitting alone 
on the bench outside Clegga, overlooking the 
sunny bay, she strove to brace her heart for 
this sacrifice, and to win strength to say that 
if it was to be well with her child, then it 
should be well with her. Yet at the thought 
of the vanishing of the days of quiet love 
and labour in which her wrung heart had 
found all the rest it could ever find in this 
world, she could scarcely repress the last 
cry of patient anguish, “ How long, O Lord, 
how long!” 

And while Mrs. Sinclair sat thus, Tom 
and Olive strolled slowly down the road 
where she and Robert had travelled on that 
wild December morning when our story 
commenced, but which was now rich with 
wild flowers, bright in the summer sunshine. 
And Tom said to Olive that he would never 
have dared to ask her to love him, if he 
had meant such love to disturb the sacred 
duties already in her life—that he thought 
the love of life should mean two gladly 
bearing together the double duty that had 
been divided between them. And then they 
said to each other that they could not at 
once very clearly see how their future was to 
work itself out, but that surely their love 
would be strong enough to grapple with all 
details, and not a sickly sentiment on which 
no cross wind must blow, lest it slay it 
altogether. And they said, too, that their duty 
was owed to good people, who were not 
likely now to prove themselves inconsiderate 
and selfish for the first time in their lives ; 
though of course they must expect to find 
them human, with all the little human moods 
and weaknesses, which, after all, seem but a 
cement to bind together human virtues. And 
Tom said to Olive that he thought those 
must have a very poor idea of all that is in- 
volved in twain being made one, who feel 
that such unity is endangered if not nursed 
in solitude; and that he thought there is little 
fear of any household, however constituted, 
not falling in the main into right relations 
around any married pair who love, honour, 
and respect each other. And then Olive 


said softly, that Isaiah had made it one of the 
signs of national prosperity that “old men 
and old women should dwell in the streets of 
Jerusalem, and every man with his staff in 
his hand for very age.” Then they had come 
nearer to particulars, and Tom said that he 
feared Mrs. Sinclair might shrink from life in 





London, and Olive answered that she was 
sure her mother would be happy anywhere 
with those she loved. And then they said 
how, in London, she would not be far from 
Stockley, and might, perhaps, have a double 
home if she wished. And then they fell to 
still homelier discussions of ways and means, 
which even a listening angel might have 
almost envied, because of the divine alchemy 
with which their human hands could trans- 
mute filthy lucre into pure love. 

That night Tom Ollison told Mrs. Sinclair 
that he would never take her daughter from 
her, but that Olive had well-nigh promised in 
her mother’s name that he should be ac- 
cepted by her asason. And Mrs. Sinclair put 
her hands on his shoulders and drew down his 
face and kissed him with the fond motherly 
kiss which he had not known for years. 
And she longed to ask him and Olive to 
forgive her for the doubt and pain she had felt 
that afternoon, but she kept silence because 
she thought it would hurt them even to hear 
of it. And then she went away and wept a 
little, because she had never seen her 
Robert’s wife, and because she could not 
help believing that her own son would feign 
be as kind and good as Tom, but had some- 
how failed to seem so! 


EPILOGUE. 


AFTER all, Tom Ollison and Olive Sinclair 
were married sooner than they had dared to 
hope on that summer day when they had stood 
hand in hand among the wild flowers on the 
road over the cliffs. Life’s path broadened 
before their feet, as it ever does before the 
true heart and the resolute will. 

And now they live in the old house in 
Penman’s Row, and Olive has brightened the 
shady rooms with the pretty tastes and fan- 
cies which love and happiness have developed 
in her, as the warmth of spring brings out 
the crocuses and snowdrops. As Tom sits 
at the head of the table in the dining-room 
(for Mr. Sandison has said that he is cniy too 
delighted to abdicate the. post of carver and 
sit aside at leisure to criticise his successor), 
Tom wonders if it can be the same dreary 
room into which he was ushered on his first 
arrival in London, for everything seems dif- 
ferent except the quaint mirrors and the 
comfortable cat, who has exchanged the old 
coat on which he then lay for a soft red 
cushion. ‘The upper rooms are Olive’s more 
especial domain ; but more and more often, 
as she sits in the twilight playing on the 
piano and crooning old songs, Peter Sandi- 
son steals up-stairs and sits listening in the 
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shadows. 
excitement of London life rather too much 
for her at first, and made long visits to her 
old friends the Blacks at Stockley; but as 
time passed on she seemed able to store up 
the cheerfulness and calm she gathered there, 
and to bring them back with her, along with 
the big nosegays and stuffed hampers which 
Mrs. Black never failed to send. By her 
own choice her special apartment was the 
wide, low attic which had formerly been 
Tom’s room; and her son-in-law gave her an 
exquisite surprise by bringing her familiar 
household gods from the far North to furnish 
it. Better “ goods” could have been bought 
near at hand for less than the cost of the 
transit of the old chests and clumsy chairs, 
but he wanted to give her “a gift,” and she 
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| 


seemed already to live so wholly in the! 


spirit, that one need give her naught but 
what also had its value wholly in the spirit, 
consecrated by tender emotion, by memory, 
and by hope. 

It was hard to find the point of view from 
which Robert and Etta Brander regarded the 
new arrangements in Penman’s Row. They 
came there once or twice: but the West End 
of London is very far away from its other 
quarters, and a lady who, like Etta, never 
travels except in her own brougham, and is 
very fearful of its panels being scratched, 
cannot venture often into the city. Besides, 
Etta’s constitution is steadily growing less 
adapted to London, except during the few 
weeks of ‘‘the season.” She is always trying 
the climate of some new watering-place, or 
the effects of some fashionable “cure” for 
those vague maladies which occupy those 
who have nothing else to do. Robert has 
his fine house very much to himself, and 
though it is not very far from Ormolu Square, 
he does not see much of his wife’s parents, 
he and Mr. Brander having separated their 
business interests. The younger man con- 
sidered that the elder was getting “slow” 
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Mrs. Sinclair found the gloom and | would never have made the fortune he had 


made, and with which, therefore, Robert was 
not going to be content. The wheel of life 
goes fast with Robert Sinclair, and his face 
has a wan, hunted look, not like those who 
live by hardest daily labour, but more like 
that of the needy adventurers who hang on 
the very outskirts of honesty. He is rich 
and likely to be richer, though none know so 
well as himself what sharp corners he still 
turns sometimes, and how near ruin may be 
after all. Sometimes he asks querulously, 
“If life is worth the living?” But it has 
never yet dawned on him that perhaps he has 
made a bad bargain, and that love, and 
friendship, and duty, high thoughts, and plea- 
sant household ways and holy aspirations, 
are what do make life worth living, and that 
these are in the forfeit when we will “get on” 
“‘ at any cost.” 

Tom and Olive know well that the son 
whom she sees so seldom is in the mother’s 
heart when she goes away and sits for hours 
in the quiet attic, where no sound penetrates 
save Kirsty Mail’s gentle footfall as she goes 
to and fro in the chamber where Grace Allan 
still lies, cut off from speech and_hear- 
ing, but with a pleading look softening her 
hard eyes, and a habit of kindly clasping 
bending her stiff fingers. Tom and Olive 
are so happy together that they do not resent 
the shadows of sin and sorrow amid which 
they carry sunshine, and their home is not 
less sacred to them because they often say to 
each other that it seems to be a miniature 
copy of the workings of God’s providence in 
its widest ranges, and that while they twain 
represent its active life and its material pro- 
gress, its very existence is rooted in the mar- 
tyred life of him who, taking nothing for 
his own, bore all and forgave ali; and in the 
loving heart of her who is still waiting for the 
return of that prodigal son of modern life, 
who has mistaken gold for food, success for 
satisfaction, and worldly power for the peace 


and subsiding into grooves, where he himself! which passeth understanding. 


THE 


A SHOWERY 


A LL my heaven was dark with rain, 
As I mused of loss and pain, 
Going down a Devon lane 
On a shewery morning ; 
Joy had vanished, frail and feet, 
How could rose and woodbine sweet 
Lift their heads, and tempests mect 
With such merry scorning ? 


END. 


MORNING. 


“ Such great drops were never known,” 
Said the speedwells, shrinking down ; 
“ They have spoilt my only gown,” 
Sighed a crumpled cistus ; 
Quoth the roses in surprise, 
Answering in solemn wise, 
Though a smile was in their ¢ 
“ Nay, they only kissed us!” 


eyes, 
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| Ragged robins shook with glee, 
Foxgloves laughed in company, 
Till the sun pecped forth to see 


‘ Through a cloud-embrasure ; 









Lo! the rain was past and gone 
And stellarias clustering shone 
Like a Milky-way upon 
Speedwell depths of azure. 


Every blossom on its stem 
Wore a shining diadem, 


And my heart rejoiced with them 


In their fresh adorning ; 
Flowers are sweetest after rain, 
Joys completest after pain, 

Life is but a Devon lane 


On a showery morning ! 


MARY ROWLES. ® 











TENNYSON’S ALLUSIONS TO CHRIST. 


. . need not be judged too harshly | 


for saying he avoided politics and 
religion because he found them disturbing 
elements in art, seeing the very mention of 
these words, in the ears of many, is as a 
challenge to be on the defensive, which 
frequently ends in a display of the offensive 
as well. But truly, without the living and 
free suggestiveness of religion, art can never 
reach its height. It will suffer because of 
its ignorance, or neglect, of the chief source 
of its nourishment and the unseen mould of 
its visible beauty. The poet laureate has 
not shared Goethe’s fear of the disturbing 
influence of religion, even in its polemic 
character; the present inquiry, however, is 
strictly confined to Baron Tennyson’s refe- 
rences to Christ personally, which are fre- 
quent and varied, both in expression and 
meaning. 

This study follows the course of the later 
editions—leaving out of view poems which 
have been suppressed, and which, therefore, 
the poet may fairly be regarded as desiring 
us to forget. 

The earliest reference is contained in the 
“Sonnet to J. M. K.” (John Mitchell Kemble), 
published in 1830, where the hope is ex- 
pressed that this friend may prove— 

“A latter Luther, and a soldier-priest 

To scare church-harpies from the Master’s feast.” 

The /as¢ reference is to be found in the 
sketch of the neglected and forgotten 
“Columbus” (published in 1880), who pro- 
phesies that “the creedless people will be 
brought to Christ.” Exactly half a century 
lies between these allusions. It may be worth 
our while to see what the intermediate years 
give us. 

When the “ May Queen” lies awaiting— 
not the crown of flowers under which her 
temples had fired with pride the year before, 
but—the crown of life held in the white 
hands of Death, it is of Christ she speaks 
when she says— 

“ He (z.e, the clergyman) taught me all the mercy, for he 
showed me all the sin. 
Now, ’though my lamp was lighted late, there’s One will 
let me in: 
Nor would I now be well, mother, again, if that could be, 
For my desire is but to pass to Him that died for me!” 

When Enoch Arden is on the point of 
leaving his home it is surely Christ who is 
meant when we are told he 


“ Bowed himself down, and in that mystery 
Where God-in-man is one with man-in-God, 
Prayed for a blessing on his wife and babes 
Whatever came to Az.” 





And when his Annie (with that strange sub- 
jection of one’s self to a trifling coincidence 
—havirig at random opened the Bible sud- 
denly, and placed her finger on the text, 
“under the palm-tree”) dreamed of him, it 
was that er Enoch, as that other, walked 
with God, and the “Sun of Righteousness ” 
was there. Further, it was the help of 
Christ that the stricken man sought to up- 
hold him, when, on his return, he found his 
wife happy with another. 

Coming to the touching story of “ Aylmer’s 
Field ”—a tale illustrative of the richness of 
love and the poverty of pride—when Edith 
dies through her parents’ unkindness, and the 
poet steps aside from the drift of the story to 
pass bitter judgment on the world owéside, as 
well as zzside the compass of his story, what 
a splendid force there is in the way the soli- 
tary exception is noted! The fatal fever’s 
coming is thus described :— 

** Last, some low fever ranging round to spy 

The weakness of a people or a house, 

Like flies that haunt a wound, or deer, or men, 

Or almost all that is, hurting the hurt, 

Save Christ as we believe Him.” 
And when Averill preaches his sermon, in 
which he was asked to speak of Edith’s good- 
ness, which he did as of one who wore 

‘the light yoke of that Lord of love, 

“Who stilled the rolling wave of Galilee,” ; 
the most withering of his sentences are those 
which herald the name of Christ as judge. 

Leaving this wild story, let us go down to 
the sea-side with the city clerk, described in 
“Sea Dreams.” The day after the arrival is 
Sunday. The man and his wife are dissen- 
ters—whom Tennyson politely calls “‘ pious 
variers from the Church.” The nature of the 
sermon they listen,to is, happily, such as even 
dissenters, in these days, have well-nigh for- 
gotten ; and it is too bad of the poet to pre- 
serve—for the chemicals used in his photo- 
graphs are such as will resist time—such 
pictures as representing exclusively, or even 
generally, dissenting preaching. At any rate, 
it is satisfactory to find (whether in church 
or chapel what matters it ?) that it is exactly 
this sort of preaching the laureate does not 
believe in. Let him speak for himself, how- 
ever : 

“ They went 

To chapel ; where a neated pulpiteer, 

Not preaching simple Christ to simple men, 

Announced the coming doom, and fulminated 

Against the scarlet woman and her creed ; 

For sideways up he swung bis arms, and shriek’d 

Thus, thus with violence, ev’n as if he held 


The Apocalyptic millstone, and himself 
Were that great Angel ; ‘ Thus with violence 
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Shall Babylon be cast into the sea ; 

Then comes the close.’ The gentle- -hearted wife 

Sat shuddering at the ruin of a world; 

He at his own.” 
“ He at his own,” for he had been swindled 
by one who made his religion a cloak for his 
covetousness. It is of Christ his wife thinks 
when she urges him to forgive the wretch, 


** Remembering her dear Lord who died for all, 
And musing on the little lives of men, 
And how they mar this little by their feuds.” 
But forgiveness comes slowly to the injured 
man, and not before he gathers up his im- 
pressions of this swindler, and repeats them 
to his wife in these words :-— 


“ With all his conscience and one eye askew, 

So false, he partly took himself for true ; 

Whose pious talk, when most his heart was dry, 

Made wet the crafty crowsfoot round his eye ; 
Who, never naming God except for gain, 

So never took that useful name in vain, 

Made Him his catspaw and the Cross his tool 
And Christ the bait to trap his dupe and fool ; 
Nor deeds of gift, but gifts of grace he forged, 
And snake-like slimed his victim ere he gorged; 
And oft at Bible meetings, o’er the rest, 
Arising, did his holy oily best, 

Dropping the too rough H in Hell and Heaven, 

To spread the Word by which himself had thriven.” 

It is pleasant indeed to turn from this 
expressed loathing of hypocrisy to the strong 
desire with which the magnificent “ Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington ” closes, 
that Christ may receive the illustrious dead. 

We have now reached the richest and 
intensest of all Tennyson’s references to 
Christ. Before he enters the sanctuary of 
sorrow—the ‘‘In Memoriam ”—he invokes 
the name of the “ Man of Sorrows” in words 
more or less familiar to us all, but which 
seem to open inwards as we approach them 
in the light of life, and become luminous for 
us according to our need. Our Lord is 
described as the “ strong Son of God,” who 
made all things, through whose “highest, 
holiest manhood” our wills may become 
pure, compared with whom we and our best 
thoughts are but of yesterday, and to-morrow 
are not. 


* Our little systems have thei sir day; 
‘hey have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than the oy.” 


Christ, as might be expected, is frequently 
brought before us in “In Memoriam.” Out 
of the intensity of the curiosity prompted by 
love of Hallam arises the picture of Lazarus’s 
return from the grave, with the lovely figur- 
ing of Mary hanging about her brother, till 


“her ardent gaze 
Roves from the living brother’s face, 
And rests upon the Life indeed.’’ —(xxxii. ) 
From the realism of the home at Bethany 
we are carried to the thought of Christ as 
the perfect embodiment of the truths that 
“darkly join” in our mystic. frame; and 


this expressed, too, in that absolute sim. 
plicity, the apprehension of which reaches 
highest and descends lowest to meet human 
intelligences :— 
* And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the crec d of creeds. 


In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought ; 


Which he may read that binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 

In roarings round the coral reef.”—(xxxvi.) 

In the two verses which precede these 
there is a quick transition from the border. 
land of metaphysics to the solid earth He 
trod, and the real work He did. Again, 
when the mourner complains of his love 
being unworthy of its object, because it does 
not sufficiently reflect the beauty of the 
beloved, and suggests giving it up (not 
knowing what he says), his deeper self finds 
refuge in the reflection that the waters of this 
world are too broken, as it were, to reflect 
perfectly, and that even Zhe Ideal does not 
keep the imitator from falling from his hope. 


“* What (he asks) keeps a spirit wholly true 
lo that ideal which he be ars? ? 
What record ? not the sinless years 

That breathed beneath the Syrian blue.”—(lii.) 





By-and-by, the thought of the ni lost 
arises, and how, in the early vision, life—nay 
even death was to have been shared with his 
friend, and, after death, the hand of welcome 
was to have been Christ’s hand. They were 
to— 
“ Arrive at last the blessed goal, 
And He that died in Holy Land 
Would reach us out a shining hand, 
And take us as a single soul,’’—({Ixxxiv.) 

But memory, rightly considered, begets pro- 
phecy ! From what has been comes that which 
shall be, and prophecy is only the faculty of 
reading law. Most of us are prophets only 
in the small sense of predicting the coming 
event when the well-defined shadow crosses 
our path before it, but, when spaces are 
wider, then we falter in the darkness. It may 
be—God knows—there are some simple con- 
nections between present and future, cause 
and effect, the discernment of which is con- 
ditioned by some change in us—slight, 
viewed as a touch of the Maker’s hands, 
though radical and inexplicable enough, 
viewed from the darkness of our present 
ignorance. But there are no footprints here, 
and if the road is not dangerous, yet it is 
lonely! The last reference to Christ in “In 
Memoriam,” is that desire which the last 
peal of the Christmas bells is asked to give 
voice to—the crowning of all the good and 
true wishes which have preceded it— 





“ Ring in the Christ that is to be,” 
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The question of what the exact meaning of 
these wortls is has awakened controversy, to 
which it is scarcely necessary here to refer 
if we believe that art, like nature, demands 
“]iberal applications,” as the poet elsewhere 
tells us. 

In the widely different poem “ Maud,” 
after the heroine’s brother has been slain, 
and the lover has fled over the seas, the 
single word “Christ,” found where it is, is 
singularly suggestive. The words are Maud’s 
lover’s :— 


* A shadow flits before me, 

Not thou but like to thee: 

Ah, Christ, that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved that they might tell us 

What and where they be.’ 
No other word means so much in such con- 
nections. Further on, his brain reels, mad- 
ness comes; he fancies himself dead, but 
not buried deep enough. Everything seems 
wrong, and, like Hamlet, with “method in 
his madness,” he cries— 


There is none that does his work—not one ; 

A touch of their office might have sufficed, 

But the churchmen would fain kill their Church, 

As the Churches have killed their Christ.” 
Passing forward to the Arthurian romances, 
we have, at “the Coming of Arthur,” the 
knighthood singing “the king will follow 
Christ, and we the king.” When Gareth begs 
his mother to let him go to Arthur’s Court 
he protests it is to “ follow the Christ” 
(Gareth and Lynette”). In “ Lancelot and 
Elaine” we are told that Arthur’s legions, in 
war, were in the habit of crying “ Christ and 
him!” and no wonder, for Arthur calls his 
very land “the land of Christ” (‘‘Guinevere”). 
Gawain—the Devil’s knight as well as Arthur’s 
—so far, at least, as a man can serve two 
masters (he who was accused by Arthur, in a 
fine line, of ‘‘ being too blind to have desire 
to see”) uses the name of Christ in such a 
way as amply to justify Sir Percivale in calling 
him an ¢rreverent knight and the writer in 
omitting his words. Arthur himself swears 
by— 

“That deathless King who lived and died for men ”’ 
(Gareth and Lynette) ; 


and even Guinevere, in a fit of jealousy, swears 
“by the mother of our Lord Himself” (“ Lan- 
celot and Elaine”). The times are intended 
to be rude, no doubt, and Christ but little 
understood, and yet even in these kingly days 
Christ is for the people, not for the king 
only. Just before the morning of “ The Last 
Tournament,” into the hall staggers a churl 
with broken nose, one eye out, and one hand 
off, whom Arthur hails as “ My churl, for 
whom Christ died.” There is no fear here 








of overstating the divine decrees! One pas- 
sage of surpassing beauty in “‘ The Holy Grail” 
must not beomitted. When his knights have 
returned from their search for the cup, Arthur 
says— 
“ And some among you held, that if the King 
lad seen the sight he would have sworn the vows : 

Not easily, seeing that the King must guard 

‘That which he rules, and is but as the hind 

To whom a space of land is given to plough, 

Who may not wander from the allotted field 

Before his work be done; du? being done, 

Let visions of the night or of the day 

Come, as they will, and many a time they come 

Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 

This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 

‘This air that smites his forehead is not air 

But vision—yea his very hand and foot— 

In moments when he feels he cannot die, 

And knows himself no vision to himself 

Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 

Who rose again.’ 





Sir Percivale, who tells the story to a fellow 
monk, says, ‘So spake the king. Iknewnot 
all he meant.” Dowe? Nor must we for- 
get that Arthur’s last words to Guinevere 
contained the belief that “his last hope”— 
that she might love him in heaven—hung 
upon her “leaning on Christ,” as he expresses 
it. Last of all, when the king lay moaning 
in his tent, we have these words; and mark 
how, when the emphasis of trust comes, the 
word Christ finds a place :— 
**T found Him in the shining of the stars, 
I marked Him in the flowering of His fields 


But in His ways with men I fir nd Him not, 
I waged His wars, and now I pass and die. 


And all anita I nea in oF and frie nd 

Is traitor to my peace, and all my realm 

Reels back into the beast, and is no more. 

My God, thou hast forgotten me in my death: 
Nay, ‘God my Christ—I Zass but shall not ae?” 


Ve have the poet’s own words for it, that these 
idylls mean more than they seem; that they 
are, in some sense, an allegory ; that they are, 
in fact, a shadowing of— 

‘sense at war with soul, 


Rather than that gray ue x, whose name, a ghost, 
Streams, like a cloud, man-shaped from mountain-peak.’ . 


In the drama of Queen Mary, full as it is of 
ecclesiasticism, one need not be surprised to 
find many references to Christ. Few of these, 
however, are of any note. ‘There is a pithy 
little passage presenting, in little compass, 
Lady Jane Grey’s views of the doctrine of 
the Real Presence. Mary asks her lady-in- 
waiting— 


“What wast thou saying of this Lady Jane, 

Now in the tower ? 

A.ice. Why, madan, she was passing 
Some chz xpel down in Essex, and with her 
Lady Anne Wharton, and the Lady Anne 
Bowed to the Pyx; but Lady Jane stood up 
Stiff as the very backbone of he TeSY. 
And wherefore bow ye not, says Lady An 
To Him within there who made heaven ae ‘earth 2 
I cannot, and I dare not, tell your Grace 
What Lady Jane replied. 

Mary. But I will have it. 

Atics. She said, pray pardon me, and pity her, 
She hath hearkened evil counsel—ah! she said, 
The daker made Him.—(Act i. s. 5.) 
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And a fine glance of Truth’s sword is caught 
in a light passage where Elizabeth—then the 
Princess, afterwards “good Queen Bess ”— 
is speaking to her companion, when confined 
at Woodstock. The Princess had written a 
rhyme on her window pane with a diamond, 
and her lady in waiting says— 
“ Cut with a diamond; so to last like truth. 
Eizasetn. Ay, if truth last. 
Lapy. But truth, they say, will out, 
So it must last. It is not like a word, 
That comes and goes in uttering. 
ELIZABETH. Truth, a word! 
he very Truth and very Word are one. 
But truth of story, which I glanced at, girl, 
Is like a word that comes from olden days, 
And passes through the peoples: every tongue 
Alters it passing, till it spel s and speaks 
Quite other than at first.”—(Act iii. s. 5.) 


In the fine play (despite the criticism !) of 
Harold there is a directness and honesty 
about the references to Christ which are 
wholesomeness itself contrasted with much 
of the sickly babblement of religious jargon 
in Mary. Out of these it is difficult to 


choose. There are only three, and they are | 


all short and strong and true. 


between the Pope and the Christ: “ The 
Lord was God and came as man; the Pope 
is man and comes as God.” Again, in the 
first scene of the 4th Act, Harold is in North- 
umbria, speaking to the people, when some 
one, with orthodox monarchical notions, 
cries— 
* Ay, but thou art not kingly, only grandson 
To Wulfnoth, a poor cowherd. 


HAROLD. This old Wulfnoth 
Would take me on his knees and tell me tales 


In Act iii. | 
s. 2, Harold sums up in a word the difference | 


Of Alfred and of Athelstan the Great 

Who drove you Danes ; and yet he held that Dane, 
Jute, Angle, Saxon, were or should be all 

One England, for this cowherd, like my father, 
Who shook the Norman scoundrels off the throne, 
Had in him kingly thoughts, a king of men, 

Not made but born, like the great King of all, 

A light among the oxen.”’ 


| Lastly, just before he went up to fight and 
to die, he turned to the woman he loved 
best, and said— 


“ Thou art my bride! And thou in after years 
Praying perchance for this poor soul of mine 
In cold, white cells beneath an icy moon— 
This memory to thee !—and this to England, 
My legacy of war against the Pope 
From child to child, from Pope to Pope, from age to age 
Till the sea wash her level with her shores, 
Or till the Pope be Christ’s.” 





A paper such as this would be singularly 
incomplete (whatever else it included) with- 
out mention of the ballad, “In the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital.” It is amongst the last 
things the pen of the poet has written for 
the world’s eyes—nay, surely not eyes only, 
| but Aeart also. Too long to find space for 





| the telling here, it will scarcely bear separa- 
tion. Based on the saying of a doctor (such 
as is not difficult to find nowadays) whose 
words, “the good Lord Jesus has had His 
day,” haunt the memory of a tender-hearted 
nurse, the story of the death of a child is 
told with a simplicity that touches deeply. 
The force of the poem, of course, lies in the 
| showing that the belief that As day is com- 
ing—not over and gone—is the very life 
of nurse and child alike, and in them—may 
it not be added ?—we see the world’s hope 
in miniature. 





JOHN HOGBEN. 


PANTOMIME WAIPFS. 


By WILLIAM 


EW disclosures would be more startling 

to most of us than that of the miseries 

we inflict upon others by our amusements. 
In no department of life is more evil wrought 
for want of thought and for want of know- 
ledge. And those upon whom these miseries 
chiefly fall are exactly the class whom we 
are all most concerned to shield from misery, 
namely, little children. 
persons most responsible for the evil are 
often those who would be last suspected, 
and who never suspect themselves—people 
of high culture, of refined instincts, of tender 
susceptibilities and of warm sympathies. 
Take, for instance, the spectators of a Christ- 
mas pantomime at one of our West-end 
theatres. These are mainly persons in the 
higher and middle Walks of life, who have 


More than this, the | 


C. PRESTON. 


been well educated and delicately nurtured, 
| and would shudder at the sufferings of a little 
| bird or a stray dog. They bring their chil- 
dren, who are being carefully trained in all 
gentle amenities, to witness what appears to 
| them one of the most innocent and delightful 
| of spectacles, and the sight of their little 
| ones’ enjoyment of the scene is to them an 
| exquisite pleasure. They never dream of 
the dark cloud of misery which lies behind 
the fairy pageant, out of which the juvenile 
performers have come to brighten the holiday 
of the better-conditioned, and into which they 
will be again presently plunged, unfollowed 
by a thought or care on the part of those to 
whose amusement they have ministered. 
Could the spectators get one glimpse of the 
'darkness few of them would have much 
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heart to gaze any longer upon the dazzling 
masquerade. 

But it may be said that the miseries of 
these poor children are rather mitigated than 
increased by their employment at the theatre ; 


that in this way many earn a subsistence | 


who would otherwise starve ; that the pres- 
sure of poverty in many a wretched home is 


thus lightened ; that whilst at the theatre the | 


young people are kindly treated ; that they 
themselves take a delight in their work, and 
therefore it is an act of kindness to support 
those representations in which their services 
are required. All of which is partially true, 
and would be unanswerable were it not that 
those who are thus aided on the one hand, 
are, on the other, exposed by their employ- 


ment to dangers and sufferings greater even | 


than those from which it relieves them ; and 
further, that it is impossible to support these 
representations without so far upholding a 
great system, of which the pantomime is the 
highest and least objectionable develop- 
ment, and which inflicts upon little children 
cruelties wherewith the desolation and pri- 
vation of an outcast life are scarcely to be 
compared. 

As in regard to the larger subject of the 
condition of the outcast poor, so it may be 
said upon this topic that what the public 
generally have only recently discovered has 


long been known to many earnest individual | 


workers in philanthropic fields and to a few 
isolated societies; but it is desirable that a 


far wider interest in the subject should be | 


awakened, and to this end a remarkably in- 
teresting book which made its appearance a 
short time ago will no doubt efficiently con- 
tribute. I allude to Miss Barlee’s “ Panto- 
mime Waifs ; or a Plea for our City Children.” 
Lord Shaftesbury, who has written an intro- 
duction for it, justly remarks, that it has 
“filled a gap in what may be called ‘our 
social and domestic literature.’” Miss Barlee 
has long been a devoted friend of the classes 
about whom she writes; she has an intimate 
personal knowledge of them, and tells, in 
a very simple and unexaggerated way, a thrill- 
ing story which ought to awaken a mighty 
response throughout the nation. A few of 
her facts and incidents I have ventured to 


throw into a form in which I hope they will | 


gain the attention of the readers of the Sun- 
DAY MAGAZINE. 

In a city where there are some forty 
theatres, providing registered accommodation 
for 46,285 persons nightly, and employing 
directly or indirectly 28,000 people ; where 
there are also twenty-four of the larger music- 


| halls, and almost an infinite number of public- 
houses having music and dancing licences, it 
will be readily understood that a vast number 
of little children and young girls must be re- 
quired for chorus-singing, ballet-dancing, and 
|animal representations, especially towards 
| Christmas, Easter, and other holidays. Few, 
| however, not practically acquainted with the 
matter, would imagine how many thousands 
| are on the alert to supply the demand, and 
| what a scramble there is for engagements. 
As soon as a stage-manager puts out the 
announcement of his requirements the good 
news flies with the speed of electricity through 
_the masses of poor little waifs, the dwellers 
in alleys and courts, garrets and cellars, out- 
| cast orphans, children of unknown parents, 
and children whose parents it would have 
| been a thousand times better for them never 
'to have known; children who are shivering 
| in fireless rooms, crouching, shelterless, upon 
| doorsteps and under railway-arches, or in 
| any loathsome nook where there is protection 
| from the pitiless storm; children who have 
| been bruised and beaten and neglected all 
their lives, who from very infancy have had 
| to battle for bread, and who know a hundred- 
| fold more of the pinching of hunger than 
they do of fulness and comfort—amongst 
these the tidings flash—one hardly knows 
/how—and in hundreds they throng the 
theatre-doors, clamorous to be engaged. And 
for every one who succeeds ten must be dis- 
appointed. Look at this crowd around the 
door of an East-end theatre. There are 
more than 300 “ elf-like ragamuffin children,” 
“juvenile outcasts, pale, unfed, and stunted 
in growth,” waiting in keen anxiety to know 
their fate. They are fetched into the build- 
ing twenty at a time, to be examined as to 
their power, their form, their straightness of 
limb. Out of every twenty some five or six 
only are accepted. These come out with 
radiant faces, the remainder depart in tearful 
disappointment, not a few with curses upon 
their lips, and often mocked and jeered by 
the heartless crowd. 

Here is an amusing and at the same 
time pathetic instance of this eagerness to 
be engaged. A little child of seven had 
| been refused on the score of her ragged 
appearance, the agent telling her that he 
never engaged such hatless and shoeless 
children. Nothing daunted, she returned 
home, and, finding her mother in bed and 
ill, quietly possessed herself of the latter’s 
boots, bonnet, and shawl, and thus attired 
| the quaint little figure retrod the streets, and 
| was soon again at the theatre door. ‘“ Who 
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is there?” inquired the agent. “ Please, sir, 
it’s me. I’m all right now.” When he opened 
the door she said, in tones of entreaty, 
“‘ Please, sir, ain’t I nice now? Now, sir, 
you must take me.” And what could he do 
but take her? She was engaged, and became 
a “demon,” much to her delight. “ And 
don’t I have to yell loud!” said she after- 
wards, in telling of her success. ‘ Would 
you like to hear how I does, sir?” and out 
came a yell which the most terrific demon 
might have envied. Another advertisement, 
“Wanted 200 young ladies. Only good- 
looking girls need apply. Good pay,” caused 
the street to be blocked for hours by women 
and girls of all ages, “ whilst a howling mob 
pelted the rejected candidates, who screamed 
and cried, declaring favouritism had been 
shown.” 

It is easy to understand why this eagerness 
for pantomime engagements should be mani- 
fested. True, only a shilling or eighteen- 
pence a night can be earned, but this is 
riches compared with what these poor chil- 
dren can obtain by their ordinary employ- 
ment out of the season. At flower-making, 
low -class needlework, match-box making, 
bookbinding, blacklead-packing, and the 
like, not half as much can be realised, to 
say nothing of the excitement, the glittering 
dresses, and similar fascinations presented by 
the theatre. Besides, there is the possibility 
of success beyond the average, and in that 
case very handsome incomes are obtained 
even by children. One little girl, eight 
years of age, was met, near the Edgware 
Road Station, seeking an engagement. 
“And have you made one?” asked a 
friend who met her. “No, not yet, sir. 
I’ve been to see two managers, but as they 
only offered me £1 a week I declined. I’m 
not going to dance for them at that rate, I 
can tell you! There’s nothing in the busi- 
ness I can’t do. So I’m off to Mr. —, for 
he'll give me thirty shillings, I know, like a 
shot!” Another little child of seven (!), 
well known in the theatrical world, boasts 
that she often does “four turns a night ”— 
this means that she is conveyed to four 
different places of amusement in one evening, 
where her performance lasts at each perhaps 
half an hour. This child’s earnings, says 
Miss Barlee, are immense—between £15 
and £20 a week. A little fellow not long 
since showed his teacher 3s. 6d., which he 
was treasuring in a ragged purse. Asked if 
he came honestly by the money he replied, 
“Yes, teacher; I’se got engaged at the 
theatre, and I’m one on ’em what does the 


| a 
waves.” That was, he was one of a number 











of children engaged to go on all fours under 
sea-painted canvas, and by the moving up 
and down of their backs produce the swell of 
the billows. 

But whatever the pecuniary advantages of 
this employment may be, it is pitiful to think 
of the price at which they are secured. ‘Taking 
even the most favourable view of stage life, 
it is undeniable that especially for children 
of such tender age, its influences must be 
sadly demoralising. ‘The excitement, the 
unreality, the sensationalism, the costumes 
of their occupation, distance all feminine 
sobriety and practical domesticity, nor does 
it leave time for thought as to what the future 
has in store for them.” Then there-are the 
special temptations which surround their path, 
presented by the depraved of the other sex, 
so that “like birds in the net of the fowler, 
few escape the meshes laid to ensnare them.” 
Almost the last words of one devoted labourer 
for the benefit of these children were, “The 
world is asleep as to the cruelty practised 
by such a yearly sacrifice of innocence.” 
Another testifies that such are the dangers 
that surround poor pantomime and supernu- 
merary ballet-girls that it is to be feared a very 
large proportion of them lose their characters 
before they are fifteen years of age. And 
according to a clown, himself a remarkable 
man, who had the management of the panto- 
mime at the Crystal Palace a few years ago, 
little can be done to protect these girls in 
their vocation. “ Their danger,” says he, 
“does not lie with the stage itself, but with 
the unprincipled army of devils who await 
and surround them the moment they are free 
from my control.” Outside interference, 
moreover, he has little hope from, for “If,” 
he continues, in words which will thrill many 
individual hearts, but also will probably have 
no effect upon that impersonal tyrant, the 
British public, “If you removed five thousand 
children from stage association to-day, and a 
theatrical agent put out his notices to-morrow, 
you would have five thousand more pressed 
into the service. I grant you it is a de- 
moralising life for them, but the public de- 
mands the sacrifice, and whenever a demand 
exists, political economy dictates that a 
supply will follow.” é 

I have said that the tender age at which 
children enter upon this life vastly increases 
their danger. Many of them are little more 
than infants, sometimes actually such. One 
child of eleven commenced her stage career 
at the age of eighteen months, when, dressed 
in a tinsel frock and wreath of roses, she 
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was passed before the curtain as it dropped, 
and stood there blowing baby kisses from 
her hand to the audience. She then earned 
three shillings a week. Later, dressed in 
spangles, she had to run between a giant's 
jegs, then she personated a page, a lion 
couchant, a frog, a blackbeetle, a big spider, 
and I know not what, until at last she 
was promoted to part acting, and at eleven 
was making as much as £1 or 30s. a week. 
Another at four years of age was earning 
4s. a week as captain of a Lilliputian Army, 
and another mite at three was drawing 
a full house as “The ‘Tiniest Dancer in 
London.” What must be the effect upon 
children like these of their theatrical sur- 
roundings? ‘The conversation and example 
of the stage “dressers,” though sometimes 
for good, is often terribly the reverse, and 
the little ones develop an insatiable thirst 
for admiration, a bitter jealousy of one 
another, and an intense cupidity ; become 
dissatisfied and discontented in matters of 
every-day life, and so dependent upon excite- 
ment and unreality as to fall into a helpless, 


aimless, drifting life useless to the world and | 


a misery to themselves. 

Besides all this, there is the terrible temp- 
tation to drink, which besets them from the 
beginning, and is almost irresistible. The 
poor children often become pets with the 
workmen and officials engaged about the 
theatre, and these in mistaken kindness often 
treat them to beer and spirits, and soon they 
learn, as they shiver in the Green Room 
waiting their turn, to try and overcome the 
cold by drinking raw whiskey. Then they 
easily fall into the habit of taking drink out- 
side the theatre. A boy of twelve confessed 
that though a sober boy now, he had been 
taken several times to the police courts for 
being found drunk. “ Lots of us pantomime 
boys gets drunk, sir. We goes, a lot together, 
and never comes away sober.” 

When the London season is over, we are 
told, certain money-making agents send com- 
panies of small children, mostly girls, dressed 
in boy’s costume, to the various racecourses 
to sell programmes, ices, and other light 
refreshments. Here they, of course, excite 
attention, are petted, and spoiled, and intro- 
duced to the worst phases of fast life, acquir- 
ing a boldness and audacity past belief, no- 
thing of the child remaining with them but 
their stature. One gentleman, a man of the 
world himself, stated that what made him 
abandon the racecourse was simply the sight 
of these children’s depravity. 
father himself, he said, and could not stand 





hearing and seeing such unnatural pollution. 
If worse dangers than these are conceivable, 
it is in connection with the foreign engage- 
ments into which they are often induced to 
enter, and about which some harrowing stories 
might be told. Of these, however, I must 
say nothing here. 

The actual sufferings which these children 
have to endure form one of the saddest fea- 
tures of their condition. Suppose that in the 
scramble which I have described, they are 


| fortunate enough to secure an engagement, 











| 


then, before they begin to earn their shilling 
or eighteenpence a night they have to go 
through long and laborious training. On 
rehearsal days they go to the theatre at ten, 
and practise until three. They rest from 
three to four. Rest! but what is that? 
is ! it is worse than the work for most of 
them. They must not stay in the theatre ; 
they must turn out into the winter’s cold and 
go anywhere, anywhere, so long as they are 
out of the way. Tocellar, or garret, or door- 
step, or wherever they can find a place from 
which they are not ordered to ‘* move on.” 
If it is wet they get drenched and chilled to 
the bone. Shivering and hungry they find 
their way back to the theatre at four, doff the 
scanty rags which cover them and put on 
their “ fine dresses,” which have in them as 
little warmth as they have decency. For 
three hours they rehearse again, and then 
from seven to eight do as they like. When 
the theatre closes, between eleven and 
twelve, these poor little slaves of the public 
that must be amused, “have to traverse the 
streets, dry or wet, snow and cold, to their 
homes, often a mile or two away, and many 
a policeman in his nightly rounds can testify 
to finding one or other of such wet, weary 
little ones asleep on some doorstep, too worn 
out to reach her home.” Some get to the 
Mission Rooms which have been opened 
within the last few years for their protection, 
and there many of them fling themselves on 
the bare ground and sleep the sleep of sheer 
exhaustion: others faint away. That they 
receive much kindness at the theatres is 
certain, but notwithstanding, their sufferings 
must be great. In the dressing-rooms there 
is seldom any fire ; often they are damp rooms 
boarded off from some passage exposed to 
sharp currents of air. Here they strip and 
put on their gossamer dresses, their teeth 
chattering from the bitter cold. Then they 
dance and become over-heated, returning to 
the dressing-room again to change their at- 





He was a | tire, and to wait perhaps half an hour in the 


Oh! 


cold until again called upon to dance. 
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parents who protect your little ones whom 
you take to see the pantomime from every 
wind that blows, do you think how many 
hundreds are carried off by consumption 
contracted through their efforts to afford your 
children amusement ? 

I have left myself no space for describing 
the revolting cruelties that are practised upon 
these infant forms in training them for acro- 
batic performances, and even for the repre- 
sentation of such characters as the monkey 
in Robinson Crusoe or the wolf in Red Riding- 
hood. Perhaps the phrase “ revolting cruelty ” 
in regard to these latter performances may 
appear a little too strong, although unques- 
tionably they occasion great suffering ; but in 
the acrobatic representations the tortures to 
which little children are subjected is so great 
that no term of reprehension strong enough 
can be found for them. Their training is 
carried on in secret, where there is no one to 
witness the little one’s agonies but its trainer, 
and where its cries cannot be heard. The 
backbone is strained to such an extent that if 
the trainer did not support the child’s body 
with one hand and rub the spine gently with 
the other, we are told that the bone would 
probably suddenly snap in two. One whose 
child was subjected to this process averred 
that for weeks it suffered from constant 
nausea, the stomach not being able to retain 
its food. What must have been the agonies 
endured by a poor little contortionist before 
she was able, bending backwards, to bring 
her head between her legs, and, in that un- 
natural attitude, smile upon her audience! 
The cheering, it is said, was tremendous. 
And it came from an audience of English 
people, who plume themselves that they are 
too virtuous and too humane to tolerate a 
bull-fight. Did they know, that British audi- 
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pencil Miss Barlee paints for us, but it 
is not without its lighter tints, and the gy. 
rounding darkness throws some of these up 
into an exquisite brightness. We find, for 
instance, the little breadwinner of eight whom 
I referred to as being met in the Edgware 
Road supporting, with her two sisters, an jp. 
valid mother. Such cases are by no means 
rare. A little ballet-child employed in 
pantomime at the Crystal Palace was missing 
from her companions until shortly before the 
commencement of the performance, when she 
arrived triumphantly exhibiting half-a-crown, 
She had offered the manager of a circus ep. 
tertainment in the gardens to dance at his 
exhibition for that sum, and her offer had 
been accepted: It was not cupidity that 
prompted her, but “she had a sick motherat 
home, and she would have danced night and 
day could she thereby have procured her 
parent greater comforts.” It is heartrending 
to have to say that this poor little child died 
during a performance in a provincial town, 
and that the first intelligence which the poor 
mother had of the event was the arrival of the 
coffin which contained her little breadwinners 
body, sent to her home without the forethought 
even of any previous letter, And why not? 
The child’s contract with the public had been 
ended by death, and why should sympathy 
or consideration be shown to the mother? It 
was not in the bond. 

I am reluctant to close without saying 
something of other classes of our poor city 
waifs of whom the author of this book so 
graphically writes, or of the many beneficent 
enterprises which have been undertaken for 
their welfare, but to do so would double the 
length of my paper, already toolong. If my 
readers desire to know more, or to help in 
what is being done for those who, to use the 


ence which so tremendously applauded, that | words of Lord Shaftesbury, are “ immolated 


the little child who amused them, when her 
performance was over, trembled in every limb, 


| 
| 


on the altar of public amusement,” the way 
is open to them, and they will assuredly have 


and was some time before she could speak? | the approval and the blessing of Him who 
Did they know? Didthey care? Had they | folded the children in His arms and warned 


not paid their sixpence ? 


the heartless world of His time, “ See that ye 


Dark is the picture which with truthful’ offend not one of these little ones.” 
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CHRISTMAS EVE. 
Midnight, 18$4. 
By THE Rev. E. G. CHARLESWORTH. 


WEET bells for “ the Nativity ” 
Are welcoming this sacred hour, 
And memories from far hallowed times 
(Bells sweeter than in any tower) 
Fill loving hearts with gentler chimes. 


Now stilled, on midnight’s other side 
The heart “a Bethlehem ” can be, 
And lit by prayer and love may see 

Within itself, first Christmastide ; 

For, since He died whose birth we hail, 

“The mercy-seat ” behind “ the veil” 

Is human hearts, and Cherubim 

And Seraphim are guests of him 

Who loveth much and prayeth much : 

He hears the most th’ angelic host 

Who prays the most and loves the most. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The deep soul-prayer which needs no word 
Brings softly into inner ears 

Tuned harmonies, as if were heard 
The angels’ song behind the years 

Clasped by nigh twenty centuries ; 

And bringeth into inner eyes 

Of hearts that are so sanctified, 

Something of primal Christmastid 


i 


Some of that glory of the Lord 
Which shone on words of welcome sun¢ 


O’er things fulfilled a 


I 


} : + 
i things ) — 
1d ThHINgS t b 


The old old story ever young, 
Told half by song and half by word, 
Of honour given humility, 


Of blessing and Him 


born to bless, 


And all the undying tenderness 
Of human love and love divine, 


Old shinings t 


that for ever shine. 


A SERMON FROM A YORKSHIRE MOOR. 
A Mecollection. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


Luke xix. 1—6. 


" FRIENDS,” he said, “ there’s lapped up 

i this account of Zaccheus happen 
something for ye and me, just as there was for 
them Jews long ago. It’s allus so. Our 


Lord Jesus didn’t come to be t’ Saviour of a | 


few, but of t whole warld ; yes, and of folks 
that ken naught about Him. It’s to their 
shame they don’t, for He is the chiefest 


among ten thousand and altogether lovely ; | 
and all t’ warld might see it for themsens if | 


they’d only come and look at Him. 

“* Moses told t’ Israelites that were bitten 
by serpents to look at one he made and put 
up on a cross to show how sin mun die afore 
a soul can live; and them that looked were 
all cured, but a middling few never lifted 
their eyes, and they died, and nobbut right 
too. It’s just t same now. The warld won't 
look. You go and say, ‘ Look up, look up!’ 
and they say, ‘Is owt wrong ?’ and look here, 
and peep there, but never up tot’ cross. And 
another says, ‘What matter is it to thee if I 
am bitten? Mind thysen.’ And, advise them 


| 


“ Now then, friends, which on yer’s agait 
making our Lord fret to-night ? Oh, don't 
do it, don’t do it, or happen you'll rue it to 
all eternity! But V’se getting away from 
Zaccheus. You see, he wanted to look at 
Jesus, and I want you to look too. 

“Well, friends, suppose we'd been biding 
in Jericho. Happen we should have been in 
t’ streets. You women would have been to 
t? shop maybe for a bit o’ tea, or summut for 
supper, and coming home you lighted ona 
neibour. ‘ Have you heard tell who’s coming?’ 
she says. ‘No; who?’ ‘ Why this Man we 
hear such a very deal about.’ ‘ What, Jesus 
of Nazareth, Him that’s so good to poor 
folks? I can’t think no harm on Him, and 
yet t’ priests use Him shamefully ; they haven’t 
a right word for Him.’ ‘No, because He 


reckons them up. Choose how, as soon 
V’ve put my things down, I’se going down ‘ 
‘road to see Him,’ and you say to her, ‘ Waita 


as you will, they’d do aught sooner than look, | 


and yet all t’ time they are dying, and might 
know it by the /ee/ it they’d only consider. 
And then there’s others will look ; yes, they 


bitand I’licome with you.’ And that’s t way 
nen and women are talking all over t’ place ; 
and no wonder, for Jesus of Nazareth was 


| reckoned by them a prophet mighty in word 


|}and deed. It was worki 


look because t’ serpent’s brass; they love | 


brass, they’d lose their souls for brass, but they 
are not ready fort’cross. ‘TT’ cross is painful, 
and they’re flayed on it. They mak’ us fret, 
and they mak’ our dear Lord fret at ’em being 
so obstinate. 


people that be- 
lieved in our Lord when He was in t’ world. 
Mind yer! they oftens get an insight into 
life that rich folks miss. They're down im 
wt. So fishermen left off fettling their nets 
and women flitted from their homes just to 
have t’ comfort of being nigh Him. 

“So that afternoon there was a big crowd 

















we 


be 














soon on t’ it to Jericho, for besides work- 

ing people plenty of t’ curious went, and 
some, happen young men with a bit of educa- 
tion, that thought a tidy lot of themselves, 
went to make game; and at the back end of | 
all came t’ Pharisees and priests ; they came 
because they couldn’t bide away. They hated 


the Lord of Canny so. Friends, what have 
ye come here to-night for? .. 
“ But there was one man in that crowd no- 


body looked to see there—Zaccheus ! 

“And why was he bound to stay away ? 
Why mun everybody in all that crowd hate 
Zaccheus so? And why had t’ man to 
brazen it out so when he was nobbut doing t’ 
same as everybody in coming? First 
of all he was a rich man, and the people 

Jericho were fair capped to see such a 
rich man seeking Jesus / It’s not so many of t’ 
grand and greé it as do ¢hat. Shouldn't we be 
surprised, brethren, if we heard tell that t’ 
Prince of Wales were seeking Jesus? 

“Next, he was a bad man. He was a 


else 


publican. Nota chap what keeps a public, | 
though God help them! but a man as 


gathered t’ taxes; and it’s bad enough to 
pay taxes any time. We all know t’ high- 
way rate and all t’ rest on ‘em come bitter 
hard when trade’s slack and we’re pining, 
but it would be a sight worse to bear if t’ 
French levied ’em, and unjust too, and 
one of our own chaps collected ’em. 
And that’s just how t’ Jews were fixed then, 
and they were pining ; they were so ground 
dewn wi’ t’ taxes. You say, why didn’t they 
appeal? For t? good reason there were no- 
body to appeal to, but their masters, t’ Ro- 
mans, who levied taxes. Now, 
think yon crowd were ready to teem curses 
on Zaccheus? and if they’d dared they’d have 
flung summat at him. And Zaccheus knew it. 
He’d begun in a small way, and he’d 
on gathering brass and hardening his he 
and now he knew middling well “that every- 
body hated him ; and it made him lonesome. 
His own brothers and sisters, when they 
lighted on him in t’ street, for they 
cam’ to his house though they were poor and 
he was rich, would sauce him to his face 
about being a publican, and his own mother 
would as lieve he were dead as chief publican. 
Folks would not listen when t’ old ay said, 
‘Somebody must be publican, and 
cheus has nobbut once or twice wranged ga 


gone 


body.’ ‘Keep off t danger and thou'll no 
fall ; they said. ‘He'll turn out 7’ time as 


bad as t’ worst o’ lot.’ 
“And Zaccheus knew they spoke t’ truth, 
He felt it was no good trying to keep straight. 
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Everybody eed him, so he was getting more 
lonesome and harder everyday. ‘W eli,’ says 
he, when he heard in t’ market that afternoon, 


where his men were collecting dues, that t’ 
Prophet of Nazareth was coming, ‘ W Tell, He’s 
a good man—t’ best man that ever lived. 


He’s too good to look my way, but I mun 
have a look at Him if it’s only for a minute’s 
time. I'd like to see a Man that even them 
Pharisees say did nought unkind nor mean 7’ 
ull His life. Wve worked for and I’ve 
gotten it; oh, if I nobbut a barn 
gain! or if I was a] fisherman! I'd 
then maybe dare to speak to Him; but me, 
t’?. chief publican, I cannot igh Him ; 
ce HimI will. TYll have a look at Good- 
, p’rhaps for t’ last time 7’ life.’ And 
Zaccheus set as iast 
l’ road was full of 


brass 


but, wags 


> 
a 


ne 








as aught. 


people. ‘ Do you see 


‘em — that dark mark a mile off? that’s 
them. ‘They’re coming slow because they 
ve to walk.’ ‘They've come a weary 


way, and it’s desperate hot.’ ‘I think some 
of them He’s cured might anyway give Him 
an ass to ride on, instead of Him having to 
trail round t’ countryside on His feet.’ ‘ Nay, 
He takes no pay; He does all His work for 
nought,’ so t’ folk was talking among theirsens. 

“‘ Zaccheus heard ’em talking, and hurried 
on. Hepassed some lawyers and some more 
rich men, and they all touched their hats to 
him—It’s wonderful, brethren, how money’s 
respected even if them that t’ money belongs 
to is naught—and so they said, ‘So you’ve 
come too. Stand here, Zaccheus. It’s really 
not worth while getting hot about.’ But 
Zaccheus shook his head and ran on. ‘T” 
lawyers, being friends of his, called after 
him, but he shouted, ‘Say yer say another 
time,’ and soon was middle of 
t’ crowd. T’ crowd 


int 
but every chap Zaccheu 





he 
thrussen for room, 
siecleed edged off 


,| him, or gav’ him a black look. Zaccheus 
laughed a hard sort of laugh with no fun 


never | 


my Zac- | 


| 


in it. ‘If they dare mell on me they’d 
soon have me in pieces,’ he said to hissen ; 
‘but choose how, I wé// see Jesus of Naz- 
areth.’ But it no use; he couldn’t 
cet to t front. He were a little chap about 
tour feet eight, and there was a great big 
fellow six feet two right afore him, and he 
heard t’ crowd shouting a P iece down t’ hill, 
and he knew Jesus was coming, and that he 
should not see Him after all. It was no 
use looking forrards, for he could see naught 
but t? back on t’ man afore him, so he looked 
up, and there he sawa tree. ‘I'll run to yon 


was 


turn in t’ road and climb into yon tree,’ 
Zaccheus said, and off he went like a shot, 
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He were a nimble little man, and soon got 
on abranch, which stuck out very convenient 
over t’ road, and there, only about twenty 
yards off, he saw ’em coming. 

“First there came some country-looking 
chaps with brown faces carrying bundles 
lapped up 7’ handkerchers. ‘Them’s some 
of t’ disciples,’ said folks under t’ tree. ‘ Yon’s 
Him! Yon’s Him!’ ‘Which? Which?’ 
folks asked. 
afore said, ‘ Him in t’ middle; Peter’s on one 
side and Johm on t’ other.’ And Zaccheus 
heard him, but he’d have had no need to be 
told; he’d have fund Jesus out amang ten 
thousand. What was He like? Well, friends, 
His clothes weren’t aught to look at, but He 
was. He'd a way 0’ walking that made Zac- 
cheus feel in a minute he were grand; grander 
than any king he’d ever seen. His hair hung 
down upon His shoulders, and t’ sun had 
turned t’ ends golden, and they curled up 
soft and natural. Zaccheus looked at His 
face ; he could see it well, for our Lord held 
His head up and looked straight forward. 
Happen He was seeing right past Jericho to 
Jerusalem. Happen He was facing t’ cross 
for thee and me, friends—for thee and me. 

. . Oh, what a face it was! Zaccheus held 
his breath. Naught like it in heaven or 
earth he’d never dreamed on; but he wanted 
more. With t wark at his heart he thought, 
‘Oh, if He’d only lift His eyes! I mun see 
His eyes! But he’s going passing on.’ Nay, 
none He! When did He ever pass a seek- 
ing soul? He stopped; He looked up— 
He, Jesus, looked rnght at him—him, Zac- 
cheus! ‘Zaccheus, make haste and come 
down, for to-day I must abide at thy house.’ 
That’s what He said, and His voice was like 
music, 


And t’ man that had seen Him | 


“Oh! didn’t Zaccheus come out of that tree 
sharp? ‘ Mind theself, lad,’ the man at ¢’ 
bottom shouted, for he thought he’d have 
killed himself ; but Zaccheus minded naught 
but getting to Jesus. T’ chief publican 
couldn’t speak ; he just walked along very 
humbly at one side, and folks pointed and 
said, ‘He’s gone to be guest with a man 
as is a sinner. And Zaccheus couldn't 
frame to say aught; t’ wark was all out 
of his heart; it was full of joy. ‘Oh, to 
think He knew me—that He’s coming to 
me !’ was all the poor chap could ponder; 
but when he got near to his grand house, 
where there had been naught thought on 
but money-getting and selfishness, and now 
Jesus was coming, Zaccheus could bide no 
longer. T” little man looked up at Jesus, 
and he said, ‘ Lord, I don’t know why ye’ve 
been so good to me, but all t’ bitterness is 
gone out of my life, and all t’ pain out of my 
heart, and all t’ shame out of my calling; 
I'll make it a just one from to-day. So here, 
Lord, I give half my goods to the poor right 
away; and I'll give any chap I’ve cheated 
four times as much back.’ 

“And Jesus smiled and said, ‘ This day is 
salvation come to this house, forsomuch as 
he also is a son of Abraham. For the Sonof 
Man is come to seek and to save that which 
| was lost.’ And so He went into t’ house. 
| Now, friends, which of you is teeming with 
| selfishness and sin? Which of you is out- 
|cast? Which of you is lonesome? Look 
like Zaccheus did at Jesus. Don’t be flazed. 
He came all t’ road round by Jericho to find 
him, and He’s come round here to save you. 
He has stopped! He has looked up! He 
| Aas Jund you! Now, then, which on ye's 
| coming right away to His fect?” 








ON FINDING AND DOI 
*By Mrs. G. 


_ OW did you get ito your work?” 

was the very commonplace question 
of one of an inquiring turn of mind to an 
East-end worker. 

The answer had a divine ring about it, and 
stopped all further interrogation— 

“IT did not get into the work at all; the 
work got into me.” 

This surely is the very essence of that 
difference, so patent to the earnestly thought- 
ful, between one worker and another. In 
the one case we find the Sunday-school 
teacher in her class decause “ she feels she ought 


NG ONE’S OWN WORK. 
S. REANEY, 


| Zo be there.” She is of an age when she 
should be doing something, and as a member 
or communicant of her Church it is expected 
of her, True, she is not always punctual, nor 
yet careful to supply a substitute in the event 
of absence; ‘‘ but, upon the whole, if each 
| one did her duty as she tries to do ers, there 
| would be less to complain of about teachers 
| at the dreadful conferences and assemblies 
| where somewhat sweeping assertions are wont 
to be made!” This on the one hand, and on 
the other a Sunday-school teacher whose 
| whole soul is on fire with earnest, anguished 
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zeal to win her scholars to ¢aste and see that 
the Lord is good. She is in her, place some 
little time before school commences to wel- 
come “her girls.” She calls each by her 
Christian name, and is not afraid of lavishing 
upon them, out of the abundance of her heart- 
love, some of the affection the less inspired 


would feel belonged only to equals in social | 


rank and position. She handles the lesson 
of the hour as only those do who are perfect 
masters of it. It is bound to be interesting, 
because the lesson is a part of herself—that 
self being in the sight of her girls an earnest, 
pleading, beseeching, loving-hearted woman, 
whose whole being is all eagerness for the 
spiritual welfare of her class. This teacher 
is never away unless something very specially 
calls her. When such an occasion arises she 
takes care to let “her girls” know very fully 
the reason of her absence, and she pleads on 
behalf of the one who will take her place, 
that the attendance may be as good as if she 
herself were present, her girls as orderly, and 
everything done within the power of her 
dear young friends to give the stranger a 
courteous welcome. 

Oh! the power of swch a worker! Oh! 
the blessing brought within the reach of lives 
which touch a life so overflowing with the 
energy of love! 

And what is true of the Sunday-school 
teacher, is equally true of the Band of Hope 
worker, the district visitor, the tract distri- 
butor. It is this exergy of dove which is the 
secret power of all successful religious work. 
Thank God for the pulpits from which it 
speaks, sometimes with the force of impas- 
sioned appeal, at other times in the broken 
utterances of persuasive pleading. ‘Thank 
God for the platforms upon which it moves 
godly men of all ranks and degrees in life to 
“deliver their soul ;” but more than all else 
thank God for ¢he ives of individuals to whom 
this energy of love is at once pathos and 
power, lofty aim and unflagging endeavour. 

Lives such as these are the only sermons 
which reach the masses. More of these 
sermons and the work of our large cities— 
work which looks so appalling, not to say 
impossible—would be done with the God- 
given power which means success. 

Take this as an illustration. In a street, 


known for its opert profligacy and sin, down 
which the police paraded towards dusk in 
couples, turning a deaf ear to many a cry 
from some wretchedly drunken woman or 
man, because it was impossible to deal with 
tens and twenties as they might with individual 
Cases ;—at the far end of this street stood a 








house known to be the haunt of thieves. To 
the door of this house at dusk one summer’s 
evening came a worker, whose energy of love 
made her unmindful of the difficulties which 
must have driven back one less moved. 

“ What do you want here, I should like to 
know?” said a bloated, hard-faced woman, in 
auswer to the visitor’s knock. 

‘J heard in the next street but one,” was 
the simple answer, “that your husband was 
dying, and I came to see him.” 

“Well, well, that’s a joke if ever there was 
one,” said the woman laughing boisterously, 
and swaying herself backwards and forwards 
in her hilarity. “Come to see my husband, 
have you? To talk religion to him, eh? 
me! How would you like now if I 
took you at your word, and really let you see 
him? May be you wouldn’t mind a black 
eye or two? Why, look at mine, I got one 
for doing a thing not half as crossing to his 
temper! Are you ready for shat, I say, and 
a shower of abuse into the bargain ?” 

“T am ready for anything,” is the quiet 
answer, spoken in firm tones, although the 
cheek has blanched somewhat. ‘I feel sure 
you need not fear. Your husband would not 
behave in less than a gentlemanly way to a 
lady who is a stranger to him !” 

“ What a way of putting it!” exclaimed 
the woman with another burst of laughter. 
“Well, come along,” she added, “I'll put 
you in the way of getting up-stairs, but mind, 
I don’t ask you to go, and I wash my hands 
of consequences ! ” 

So saying she opened an inner door, 
passed through a low room fairly furnished, 
but very dirty and untidy, and motioned to 
a staircase. “First door on the right,” she 
whispered as she pointed upwards. 

With a beating heart but firm step, the 
self-invited visitor ascended. Possibly her 
very footfall, so gentle compared with the 
heavy steps of the wife, arrested the notice of 
the sick man pleasantly. As she crossed the 
threshold he was looking towards the door 
with an eager, wondering look. This look 
became, however, dark and almost fierce as 
his visitor approached the bed. Instinctively 
his hand felt for a stick which lay within easy 
reach, there doubtless to be used to knock 
on the floor did he require anything from 
below—but the action was a menacing one. 
Quite undaunted the visitor said gently, not 
waiting for him to speak, nor moving from 
the spot by his pillow where she had paused— 

“JT am so sorry you are ill. It is hard for 
women to suffer, but far harder for men. I 
have come to sing to you something that will 


Bless 
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comfort you. Listen,’ 
ment’s hesitation she sang— 


“* t heard the voice of Jesus say, 

‘Come unto Me and rest; 

Lay down, thou weary one, aed down 
Thy he vad upon My brea 

I came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary and worn and sad, 

I found in Him a resting place, 
And He has made me glad. 


I! he ard the voice of Je sus say, 
schold, I freel y give 
Th 1e living water, thirsty one, 
Stoop down and Mink ind live! 
— to Jesus and I drank 
f that life-giving stream, 
My thi st was qu nched, my soul revived, 
And now I live in Him 








I heard the voice of Jesus Say, 
*I am this dark world’s light, 
Look unto Me, thy morn sh: IL rise, 
And all thy di iys be bright.’ 
I looked to Jesus and I found 
In Him my star, my sun, 
And in that Light of Life 11] walk 
Till travelling days are done.” 

The fevered, and almost glaring look in the 
man’s eyes gradually softened before the first 
verse ended, and towards the middle of the 
second, tears, large and full (as if the first 
flowing of some new spring suddenly started 
in this hitherto barren wilderness nature), 
rained down the furrowed cheeks. And the 
worker’s work began, It came iene enough 
afterwards, to repeat various portions of Scrip- 
ture, and to kneel in prayer, and on the sick 
man’s part as naturally to plead, “ You'll 
come again, please say you'll come again. 

This illustration touches only one “class of 
work, and that reckoned perhaps the hardest, 
work amongst the outwardly debased and 
profligate ; but the same principle applies to 
all life, and therefore to all work. It is this 
energy of love which constrains the fellow 
passenger in some railway train to absorb the 
interest of the companion who, one short 
hour before, was a perfect stranger to him, 
while he tells, out of the abundance of his 
soul’s possession, the delight of treading the 
path of life which leads straight to that pre- 
sence where there is fulness of joy, and 
whose right hand there are pleasures for ever- 
more. 

“T could wish I knew it as my very own 
experience,” says the newly awakened lis- 


: | 
and without a mo-| 





tener. ‘I thought religion meant going to} 


church and reading your Bible, and visiting 
the poor ; 
rather than an outside doing of a life; and 
hence an actually possessed joy ptt from 
circumstance, inasmuch as z exists before 
conditions and circumstances are formed or 
framed.” 
“ Just so,” is the reply. 

see that the Lord is good! 


1!” 


man than trusteth in Him! 


“Oh! taste and 
Blessed is the 


but you make it an snside being | 


The energy of love creates its own oppor- 
tunities. ‘To be a purchaser in shop or 
market means to one whose whole being is 
inspired by it, to find a — moment in 
which to ask, “ Are you a happy Christian?” 

“ Do you know the joy of ace very near to 
God?” Questions ‘which not unfrequently 
will draw forth the answer, “Oh! that I 
could say I was a Christian!” “Oh! that I 
had some one to teach me the way into God’s 
presence!” Either exclamation giving mag- 
nificent scope for further, fuller talk. 

The energy of love knows no restraint. 
There is no law in society strong enough to 
hold it back. It makes speaking solemn, 
glorious truths a necessity of its life. Out 
they must come, forced into recognised being 
by the life within them. The morning call 
has its corner moment, when a_ Christly 
thought pierces with its light the midnight 
darkness _ of when the gay 
votary of fashion or the giddy worldling is 
awed into silence by a remark weighty with 
the beautiful meaning of a God-inspired truth. 
The homely dinner-party and the social 
gathering, each finds its fitting opportunity 
for the energy of love to declare itself in 
speech which edifies, or in action which 
awakes to thought or wins holy longing, 
“hearts which have slept, and, 
dreamt all life away.” 

But to whom is this energy of love given? 
Is its possession a happy accident of a life 
exceptionally gifted ; or is it a power within 
the reach of, and therefore possible to, all 
natures eager to work the works of Him who 
hath sent them (rich in blessing from His 
divine presence), to minister to the needs of 
the necessitous around them? We cannot 
deny that some lives stand out upon the 
horizon of existence as mountain heights 
clearly discerned and unmistakably defined. 
There is a grandeur and majesty about these 
lives which unconsciously suggest a zearer- 
ness to heaven (and, because of that, to strength 
and power and _ Dlessedness) that lives 
hidden away in the valleys, or mingling one 
with another. in the forest shades of everyday 
naturalness, could not possibly claim as theirs. 
These are men, and women—the pioneers of 
their generation, whether in thought or word 
or work—whose histories have been the out- 
growth of inherited and transmitted possi- 
bilities, possibilities which only needed the 
touch of heaven to change them into powers. 

But in proportion to the truth of this, so is 
the fact that the power which makes beautiful 
and blesses with lofty inspiration and holy 
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which alone any life and every me can be 
blessed. We have called it tie energy of 
love. It is the gift of Him who is the giver 
of all good gifts, and is not given by measure, 
but is imparted in proportion to the capa- 
city of reception. Hence it resolves itself 
in this question, How much, or to how 
ereat an extent, is an individual life equal 
to the mighty working of this God-given 
power ? 
Surely this 


thought, inasmuch as the amount of Christia 


Is a question worthy of } d 


work to-day possible to the Christian Church h 


is measured by the answer evoked. We 
believe, and say it without reserve, that much 
of that which passes for Christian work to- 


day has no more right to the name than the | 


wool-work patterns so prettily painted on 
canvas-marked paper have a right to be re- 
garded as the wool-work itself. Make up 
the pattern into slipper or sofa-cushion and 
how much wear will it stand? How much 
goes for Christian work to-day which has no 
wear in it? How much has an inspiration 
of self, while professedly following the Master 
who taught that all service for Him bega 
continued, and ended in willingness to deny 
self? (Wot to be ministered but 
minrster), 

Here is an apparently earnest and energetic 
Sunday-school teacher. is whole being 
seems aglow with zeal for the spiritual welfare 
of his class. He is conscious that his punc 
tuality and devotion are often held up 
examples to the other teachers, yet very 
humbly he pleads his unworthiness for the 
praise lavished upon him. All goes well 
until a post falls vacant in the school; the 
superintendent resigns, owing to enfeebled 
health ; one is chosen in his place, but of 
the young teacher whose zeal has won so 
much admiration. Mortified, angry, feeling 
that he has been unjustly treated, he, the 
passed-over teacher, finds an early excuse 
wherewith to curtain off the true reason of 
his action and withdraws from the work to 
which he before had claimed to be Christ- 
called. 

Alas! for the fact that this case only iilus- 
trates a large portion of work done in the 
Christian Church to-day; and it is because 
the fact exists that fields prepared the 
sowing of good seed bring forth weeds—only 
weeds. 

For every effect there must be a cause. 
Hence the reasonable questioning of work 
which, in proportion to the workers concerned 
in it, appears to a disadvantage almost heart 


rending to contemplate. A few years ago 
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| Lite 
| is done impelled 


some satiate ics proved that the roll of Church 
members and communicants, Protestant 
Christians of England, numbered over seven 
millions. Let us picture the work possible 
to this grand army. What lofty zeal for the 
salvation of the human race! What holy 
enthusiasm to win the lost to Christ! What 
undaunted courage to oppose, destroy, tear 
up by the roots anything, everything standing 


between Christ and those tor whom He 
ied! What a picture! what a magnificently 


grand might-be if only it were true to life, if 
only seven millions of golly men and godly 
women, constrained by the love of Christ, 
one in aim and purpose, one in noble witness 

“the truth as it is in Jesus,” brought the 
divine force of a being utterly surrendered 
Him each calls Lord and Master, to 
year upon the coldness and deadness and 
ipathy of the professedly irreli and 
vodless. 

Alas! how different the 
“might be!” How 
{ -day is fossilized into 
worship! How many of 

but little thought and less effort their 

well-meaning steps in the well-worn 
prints of those who have gone before! 
, animation, vigour wanting. Work 
by the thought that to call 
one’s self a Christian involves certain religious 
duties! In how many, many cases is that 
divine force lacking which inspires action, 
not as a duty of the life, but as a spontaneous 
must be of existence! Who, with eyes to see 
and ears to hear and hearts to understand, 
who will deny the fact that divine love shed 
abroad in the hearis of men and women— 
and because in the hearts, inspiring, lifting 
up and making beautiful the lives which 
hold it—who will deny that this is and ever 
has been the great spiritual power in the 
world? And in proportion as the so-called 
Christian workers lack this power so will 
their work lack success. Surely we need 
ight thoughts about this to-day, when 
Christian work is often looked upon as a 
matter of £ s. @., rather than of Christly 
principle. ‘lake, for example, the eulogies 
bestowed upon the benevolent—men whose 
household words—whose hearts 
ire large and pockets deep, and who are 
known to shower down their gold freely upon 
the and _ poverty- -oppressed. The 
fact commends itselt as noble and worthy of 
highest praise seen from a human point of 
view ; but take those deeds of munificent 
benevolence, and closely examine them by 
the light of God-given principles of truth, 
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and behold the hidden skeleton of death 
lurking beneath the fair form so attractive in 
its beauty to ordinary vision. From whence 
the gold so lavishly scattered? Did no one 
suffer while it was being gathered? Had 
the wage-earner his full share in the profits 
of the labour which brought such prosperity 
to his employer? Was no one underpaid, 
and because of that, under-fed and under- 


clothed, while the master was storing away | 


his gains ? 

It is possible that some of England’s 
greatest philanthropists to-day have mistaken 
their mission? Does the voice of the prophet 
speak to them, as they present their alms and 
oblations of property willed away to chatities 
as various as deserving, or as they give in 
lifetime to this cause or that, as it commends 
itself to them, and they by it are commended 
(in the long list of subscribers to which their 
names stand first) to the world outside, is it 
to these the prophet speaks? ‘To what 
purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices 
unto me, saith the Lord . . . when ye come 
to appear before me who hath required this 
at your hand? ... Bring no more vain 
oblations. ... When ye spread forth your 
hands I will hide mine eyes from you... 
your hands are full of blood.” 

“Full of blood!” Solemn words, far too 
solemn to be trifled with. To none is ac- 
corded the right to judge another man’s 
servant, to his own master he must stand or 
fall; but living principles are living prin- 
ciples for all that ; and real, true, Christ-like 
Christianity means this, or it means nothing. 
Where can be the right for men and women 
professing godliness to accumulate wealth by 
means less than Christly life would suggest ? 
Are the poor—too helpless in their poverty 
to make resistance—to be ground down in 
wages until the mere effort to work in order 
to sustain dear life itself becomes almost 
intolerable, and to be told that in times of 
sickness the master is sure to relieve them 
from his own full purse? What solemn 
mockery, offering to God what has been 
withholden from His poor, who have worked 
hard and honestly for it! How could such 
an offering be acceptable unto Him who is 
just as well as merciful ? 

It is this low conception of Christian work 
which requires taking up by the roots in Chris- 
tian society to-day; and when the spot on 
which it grew and flourished has been well 
dug about with the spade of sanctified com- 
mon sense, and manured with the strong life- 





giving power of teaching, which no human 
lips could frame, “Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites !” then a loftier standard of truth 
shall be planted, and the Christian Church 
will find its capacities enlarged and its ex- 
pectations exalted in regard to possibilities 
about which too often little is thought and 
less is hoped. 

“More workers, more workers!” this is 
the cry of Churches, whether in London’s East 


| or West End, in England’s large cities or in 


" 





smaller towns. But we repeat, the great need 
of to-day is not so much more workers as 
that Christian men and women already hold- 


|ing positions as workers should be more 


whole-heartedly surrendered to the Master 
whom they profess to serve. The machinery 
in a cotton mill is essential to the work 
attempted ; but of what use would machinery 


| be without steam power to work it? It is 


hearts, not people, the Church—and we use 
the term in its most comprehensive meaning 
—wants. When a Christian worker feels he 
is such because called of God to live and 
labour for Him, the complete devotion of heart 
(without which no life success is possible) 
will be secured. His “ high calling” will be 
his inspiration, and his inspiration his best 
promise of success. The mission is too 
great to admit of compromise. The artist 
only succeeds in his art as he throws the 
whole enthusiasm of his being into his work. 
This is true also of poet, of sculptor, and 
of all professional and business men. Is 
it Zess true of workers for God? Surely not. 
And until this fact is recognised, alike by 
clergyman and parishioners, pastor and 
people, men and women will offer them- 
selves for work who are utterly unequal to 
it, because the motive-power of the life is 
duty, not the energy of love; Sunday-school 
class, district visiting, will suffer because 
those who have undertaken the one or the 
other have done so without first giving them- 
selves utterly and unreservedly to Him who 
calls His disciples not servants, but friends, 
and who has bequeathed to them the divine 
legacy of works done in His name. 

Surely Miss Havergal’s words are inspired 
with the spirit which alone makes the highest 
service possible to a human life :— 

In full and glad surrender 
I give myself to Thee, 
Thine utterly and only 
And evermore to be. 
Oh! Son of God who lovest me, 
I would be Thine alone, 


And all I am and all I have, 
From henceforth be Thine own.” 
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RUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


Che Appeal of the London Socicty. 


HERE is something so alien to human 
nature in Cruelty to Children, that it 
would be impossible to imagine it; it is 
almost incredible when it stands before us 
proved by clear and convincing evidence. 
That a woman should forget her child is 
admitted as a bare possibility by the prophet 
of old; but that a mother should starve her 
child, should ill-treat it, should even torture 
it—is this a thing to be believed ? 

Let me state what we, the promoters of the 
London Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, call Crue/ty. We call it cruel to 
leave little children locked up in a room, 
without food or fire, for twelve and twenty- 
four hours at a time, wailing and craving for 
help which cannot be given, behind the 
fastened door : we call it cruel to turn them 
out into the streets, in all weathers, and at 
all hours up to midnight, cowering down on 
the steps of empty houses, whilst their parents 
are drinking in the neighbouring spirit vaults : 
we call it cruel to leave them in such gross 
uncleanliness that they grow diseased and 
covered with sores: we call it cruel to drag 
then about begging, especially when little 





STRETTON. 

infants are forced to sit up for hours on their 
mother’s arm to extort alms from the passers- 
by by their pitiful cry: we call it cruel to put 
them to sweep crossings, with their bare 
(often sore) little feet upon the frozen or 
muddy pavement, or to drive them out when 
the wintry weather is at its worst to hawk a 
box or two of matches until midnight, under 
a threat of a beating if they do not bring a 
certain sum home: we call it cruel to torture 
the tender bodies of little children in order 
to train them for acrobats, or any so-called 
amusement for the public, which imperils 
their life or limbs: we call it vile cruelty to 
train up little girls to an immoral life. All 
these things, and many another, are cruelties 
which a Christian land—ay, or merely a 
civilised land, ought not to tolerate. 

Yet these acts of cruelty are perpetrated 
in our midst, not in a few isolated cases, but 
in hundreds, we might well say in thousands. 
For in New York, during the first five months 
of this year, 1884, over 1,300 cases of cruelty 
were dealt with by the Society there ; and in 
the first six months of the existence of the 

Liverpool Society, 378 children shared its 
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protection. It is true no social class devotes | 


itself with such constant self-sacrifice to its 
children as the honest and working poor, but 
the idle and drunken poor seem to lose their 
natural instincts, and to hate and oppress 
those miserable little creatures, who owe 
their wretched being to them. 

The London Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children is about to open a Shel- 
ter in Harpur Street, to which such children 
can be brought, as a temporary refuge, whilst 
each case is patiently and thoroughly inves- 
tigated. We mean, as far as possible, to 
exert only moral suasion ; to see the parents 
or employers; to reason and remonstrate 
with them; to warn them, and to intrust 
them again with their children under the 
certainty that their future conduct will be 
under careful though friendly supervision. 

In cases of ignorance, thoughtlessness, or 
idleness, this kindly course will generally 
succeed ; but in instances of long cruelty and 
confirmed brutality it will be necessary to 
prosecute the offenders, and we shall then 
seek suitable homes for the rescued victims 
of vice. We do not intend to offer any pre 
mium to brutality and neglect by relieving 
the parents of their natural charges. We shall 
punish cruelty when we cannot prevent it. 

We have chosen a very central site for our 
Shelter, which can be easily reached by 
omnibus or rail from all quarters of our vast 
metropolis. But in view of the 
extent of London, we intend, as funds allow 
it, to open receiving-rooms or offices, where 
information can be obtained and complaints 
made, in every district, so that no part of 
London should be more than a mile from 
such a place; especially as we shall need the 
co-operation of the poor themselves in giving 
information. The children will not be kept 
in these rooms, but will be forwarded as soon 
as possible to the Central Shelter. There 


enormous 


are already many mission-halls, club-rooms, | 


night refuges, and other similar places, which 
we should be glad to have offered to us for 
this purpose at once, if such help could be 
given free of charge. If the; 
for a few hours only, say from seven till ten 
P.M., they would do good work for us. In 
time we hope to keep a covered car at the 
Central Shelter to run round 
celving-rooms, when 


If they were opened 


to such re- 


telegraphed for, and 


bring away the children secking refuge in 
them 

We shall have, under one roof, our secre- | 
tary’s office, our superintendent, and matron, 
and the cruelly-treated children themselves. 
Thus, any one visiting the Shelter woul. see 


‘Oo 


at once the whole of our work. It is a 


| well-built, old-fashioned house, in a row of 








houses. In spite of the plainness of every- 
thing, it will be a paradise to these little 
victims of neglect, cruelty, and terror; and 
will aid powerfully in their restoration to 
health, and to something akin to the merry 
spirit of childhood. Children who have 
never smiled will laugh, and those 
few and evil days have been passed 

under a black cloud of terror will gain a 
little boldness. ‘They come into our Shelter 
wan and scared-looking, with famished limbs 
faces, scarcely clad in filthy 


learn to 


whose 


and pinched 
rags, and covered with sores and vermin: 
they shall go out with uplifted faces, still 
pale perhaps, but bright with hope; they 
shall be clean and warmly clothed, with 
light in their young eyes, and courage in 
their young hearts. They had no friend 
when they came to us; when they leave us 
they will count their friends by hundreds, 


for every member of our Society is pledged 
to be their friend. 

But, besides this direct work for children, 

we hope to exert a powerful influence on the 
| 


tion and welfare. Our laws are 
of the United States and of some European 
countries. In this land, which leads the world 
in many things, in most of the best things, 
the laws concerning children fall short in care 
and foresight of those of other nations. ‘TI 
ought not to be. Children are the people’s 
greatest treasure; they are the coming nation. 
It is madness to leave children to grow up in 
courts with the feeling that the nation does 
not regard cruelty as a crime. 

Already complaints have been lodged with 
us, though our Shelter is not yet open and 
our little staff of officers not vet at their posts. 
They show the varied work that lies before us. 
A father implores us to defend his children 
against the drunken fury of their mother, who 
imperils the lives of his little ones whilst he 
is working to maintain them. A clergyman 
demands our interference on behalf of a young 
girl living in an immoral household. A com- 
ylaint is made of the ill-usage of a child ina 


question of England’s laws for their protec. 
L ae 
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| public school. A little street acrobat is re- 


cruelty which we ought to 
And so on. Complaints do not 
seem likely to fail us. 

But what about funds? We imagined we 
had only to make our object known through 
the medium of the press, which very kindly 
and very generously lent us its influence, and 
by means of a large and influential meeting 
at the Mansion House, in order to secure an 


ported as suffering 


see into, 

















immediate and enthusiastic response. I, the 
writer, feared we should have too much money 
showered upon us when such a purpose was 
made known. When we saw the crowds of 
wealthy men passing to and fro under the 
walls of the Mansion House, who had little 
children at home upon whom they felt they 
could not lavish too much love, or care, or 
money, yet who witnessed day after day, on 
every hand, the stunted and naked limbs, and 
the withered and careworn faces of little chil- 
dren begging on the pavements, or running 
at their side with anxious, uplifted eyes anda 
box of matches in their little outstretched 
hands—I say, when we saw this we never 
dreamed but that funds would flow in abun- 
dantly. It is not so. We have not even 
money enough for our first winter’s work, 


But we shall open our Shelter; we shall give 


“OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM.” 


rich and happy parents the chance of saving | 


children from the clutches of their oppressors, 





WB, 
ashamed, satisfied that English men and 
women will not suffer to fail in London, 
amid a population larger and more densely 
packed than any other city of modern times, 
a work which has taken root and is flourish- 
ing in New York, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Liverpool. 

The Central Shelter is 7, Harpur Street, 
Theobald’s Road, Holborn, W.C. It is 
reached, from any of the great lines of omni- 
buses running east and west along Oxford 
Street and Holborn, by alighting at either 
Red Lion Street or Southampton Row. The 
Secretary is Dr. David Buxton, and the office 
is at the Shelter. 

We very gladly give a place to this powerful ap- 
peal issued by the London Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, by our well-known contributor, 
more especially, as in our article on Pantomime Waifs 
there is striking illustration of one branch of the work 
this new society is needed to take up. Alas! it is 
but one branch, and we fear one of its smallest.— 





ind we shall do it in hope that maketh not | Ep. s.at.] 


“OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM.” 


J. COULSON KERNAHAN. 


N bleak December, when the icy blast 
Such keenness had that ruddy lips and 


cheeks 
Grew grey and shrivelled, on my way I 
passed 
A squalid court, where pallid hunger 
keeps 
A bony hand, and flaunts with sin and 
shame. 
Though warmly clad, yet such the piercing 
cold 


Perforce I shuddered. 
came 
A toddling mite of three or four yea 
old, 
With tangled curls like wavelets touched 
with gold 
By westward-drooping sun. 
stepped, 
Bareheaded too, while all about her swept 
The cruel wind, yet bravely onward trudged, 
Undaunted all. 
clasped 
Another mite, whose baby-face was smudged 
By many a tear. The bitter, wintry blast 
Around them fluttered, and the younger 
child 
Sobbed louder still, chilled by the biting 
wind. 
Her sister stooped with loving look and 
smiled : 


To the court there 


Bare-legged she 


Firm by the hand she | 


“There, Polly dear, don’t cry—here, take 
my shawl, 
We ain’t got fur to go, and I don’t mind 
With that the baby-angel two feet tall, 
rom off her shivring shoulders quick 
unrolled 
A ragged cloth—the 


” 


thing she called a 


shawl, 

Her sole protection ’gainst the freezing 
cold, 

\nd round the trembling infant gently 


wrapped it o’er, 
Then clasped her hand, and onward trudged 
] 5 
once more, 


I stood as one entranced, all else forgot 
In silent worship,—for I felt the spot 
A holy place. A ray of love divine 
Within me shone. A flood of unshed tears 
Surged to my heart. Oh, baby heroine! 
Oh, toddling angel ! in that deed of thine, 
That Christ-like deed, such depth of love 
appears, 

That all my noblest thoughts, poetic dreams, 
And vain aspirings, pass and’ fade away, 
As the dim light which in a sick-room 

gleams, 
Pales into darkness with the dawn of day. 
Thoughts fade, and poems die, but in God's 
heaven above, 
| Eternally shall shine that simple deed of love. 
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FINLAND AND HER PEOPLE. 


By ALICE JANE TURNER. 


“ARE the people of Finland Christians?” 


asked a friend of ours the other day. 
It was a strange-sounding question, not only 
to Our Finland guest to whom it was addressed, 





and one of those into which the light of 
the Reformation soonest penetrated, but 
there is among her people at the present 
time a remarkable stirring of interest in 
spiritual things. Mr. Grattan Guinness, 
who visited this northern land last year, 
was greatly attracted by the simplicity, 
manliness, and kindliness of its inhabitants, 
Other travellers among them have received 
a like impression. A very high tribute is 
paid to the Finns in an article published in 
the Fortnightly Review of May, 1882, and 
in a volume called “ A Summer Tour in 
Russia,” both from the pen of Mr. Gal- 
lenga, the well-known Times corres- 
pondent. He insists strongly on Finland’s 
claims to the attention and interest of all 
civilised natians, 

Equal in area to England and Scotland, 
her population is less than half that of 
London ; and even this thinly, scattered 
people have a hard struggle, especially in 
the north, to obtain a livelihood from a 
land of which considerably more than half 
is covered with forest, or consists of 
swamp and morass, of lake and _ river. 
The rest is cultivated as pasture land, corn- 
fields, and potato grounds. When, as 
often happens, a year’s harvest is de- 
stroyed by one night’s frost, the only escape 
from starvation for many farm-labourers 
and their families is to travel the country 


through the winter, receiving food and shelter 
| at the homes of their wealthier countrymen, 
| and there is a constant emigration to America 
| from among this struggling class. But the 


but to those of us who have some acquaint- | peasant farmers, however small their holdings, 


ance with his native land. 


have a variety of resources, which combined 


Not only is Finland a Christian country, | with the fewness and simplicity of their wants, 
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enable them to weather such an emergency: 
there is the potato crop, the butter to sell, 
or the tar from the fir forests. The Finland 


peasant has as a rule a comfortable and re- | 


spectable home; and our English cottars 
might learn much from him in the matter of 
cleanliness as well as thrift. In the former 
quality he especially excels. Those of our 
countrymen who are addicted to the some- 


what expensive enjoyment of Turkish baths | 


would be surprised to see how the humblest 
Finland cottage is furnished with an outhouse 
where every member of the 
family, once a week at least, 
gives himself this luxury. It is 
a wooden building, containing 
raised stone slabs under which 
a fire is kindled, then water is 
poured on the stones and fils 
the room with steam. On one 
side, half way above the floor 
is a platform on which the 
bather is stretched. The va- 
pouring process over, he often 
walks unclothed through the 
cold outer air, to his dwelling, 
or even throws himself down on 
the snow. 

The riches of Finland are in 
her broad forests, chiefly of 
pine and fir trees ; the produce 
of these, 44,000,000 fr., repre- 
sents more than half the export 
trade of the country, while the 
tar obtained from them is also 
a valuable article of commerce. 
A third and very curious use is 
made of Finland timber. ‘The 
coal required for iron-factories 
and forges is produced by the charring of 
tree trunks, in the following way: a square 
chimney is formed of planks, around which 
tree stems, cut into portions about four yards 
long, packed close together, are arranged in 
tent-like form, and covered entirely with fir- 
branches, held in their place by a layer of 
small coal. Down the central funnel burn- 
ing fuel is poured ; then this is also closed, 
and the pile is punctured on all sides with 
an iron bar, so as to create air-passages 
along which the central fire finds its way 
throughout the timber, transforming it to 
coal by a process of combustion which lasts 
sometimes a fortnight. 

Mr, Guinness was greatly struck with th 
prevalence of respectful salutations amon 
the people of Finland. He wrote: 

“They seem to me far in advance of the English 
people in this matter. A traveller entering a public 
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and there is a remarkable absence of the stiff silence 
” 


towards strangers so common among us. 


| room is courteously welcomed by those already there: 
| 


The usual exchange of passing salutation 
between Finns is pleasant to hear. Their 
“ Hywaa paiwaa” (good day) is invariably 
answered “ Jumalan Haltuun” (be in God’s 
keeping). 

Finland is in no sense an integral part of 
the Czar’s dominions, to which she was an- 
nexed in 1808, but a Grand Duchy, joined to 
Russia by a bond of personal union, analogous 





Mother and Child. 


to that between Sweden and, Norway; she 
has her own laws and institutions, currency, 
finance, naval and military organizations. 
On the occasion of the aforesaid annexation, 
Alexander I. declared that by the terms of 
the treaty “ Finland took her place among 
nations.” During her union with Sweden she 
had sent representatives to the Stockholm 
parliament; but thenceforward she had her 
own parliament (now triennial) at her capital, 
Helsingfors. We seem carried back to the 
Middle Ages as we read of the Finland con- 
stitution ; the legislative power residing in 
four distinct orders or estates,—nobles, clergy, 
burghers, peasants. One feature of the grow- 
ing spirit of national independence in Fin- 
land is the cultivation of the Finnish tongue 
among her upper classes. It is nowadmitted, 
as well as Swedish, in all public acts, and the 
two languages share the press between them. 
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Forest in Winter. 


Some very remarkable religious movements , 
nave arisen in Finland during the last thirty | 


years, at first within the limits of the National 
Lutheran Church. About 1845 a peasant 
preacher arose and proclaimed the require- 
ments of the moral law with so much power 
that multitudes were stirred to repentance 
and humiliation, many of the Lutheran clergy 
taking up the strain. These sin-convicted 
consciences, the “‘pietister” as they are called, 
still number many both of the clergy and 
laity in the Lutheran Church, who are living 
godly, righteous, and sober lives. ‘To this 
day they wear, men and women, the peculiar 
garb, quaint in form and plain and sombre 
which they early adopted. 

It was natural that a counter movement in 
favour of evangelical teaching should take 
place ; natural, also, alas! that this second 
party, called from their first leader, Hedberg- 
ianer, should be one-sided in their view. 
Strange to say, it is among these that sacra- 
mentalism has its stronghold in the Finland 
Lutheran Church. They lay much stress on 
regeneration in infant baptism, and the people 
are taught that whatever their lives, they have 
made an everlasting covenant with God by 
such baptism in infancy. 

And again, also within the limits of the 
Finland “ State-Church” exists a sect called 


Lestadians, from one Les- 
tadius, who went about 
= iaiece: aoe ‘ 

thirty years ; sO among the 
poor ignorant Lapland 








some of whom actually 
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mbers many men 
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Jumpers.” 
“They practise mutual con- 
fession and absolution (we 
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life is betokened by these manifold move. 
ments in the Established Church of Finland 


and many its pale have partaken of 
great spiritual blessing. But me carnest 


from some disagreement gs, 
separated from her. ‘There are Baptist and 
Methodist congregations, w! 
Christians not joined as members to 

religious denomination, number about eight 
hundred. 
of increase in true spirituality, and of the 
real advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom 


Christians iring the last twenty years, 
h her teachings 


, with othe 
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FINLAND AND 


“free” Christians, a daily growing number, 
who are living and labouring for their Lord | 
free of all sectarian shackles, but willing to | 
give the right hand of fellowship to all, in | 
whatever division of the Church, who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. And it is | 
good to learn how, among the true people of 
God in Finland, brotherly 
love is breaking down the 
barriers of party 1, 
so that among hitherto 
“strict” Baptists, and even 
in the Established Church, 
the “ free” Christians have 
many friends and _fellow- 
helpers in the Lord. 
Among the most promi- 
nent of these unsectarian 
Christians is Mr. Boije, a 
native of Finland, who in 
founded a 


feeli 


1877 gospel 
work at Weckosky, a 
country place, and in 


1880 moved to Helsing- 
fors, where he has now a hall holding two 
hundred, always crowded several times on 
Sunday, and used every day in the week. 
Another Christian brother of a similar spirit, 
and equally blessed of God, Mr. Forsberg, 
has succeeded him at Weckosky. 

This unsectarian evangelistic work received 
a fresh impulse from the visit of Lord Rad- 
stock in the winter of 1879—8o0; while at the 
same time many who had long been converted 
to God were led by his influence, and that of 
his Swedish friend, Mr. Tiselius, and others, 
to a more entire consecration to the Lord, 
and a fuller spiritual liberty. Among the 
latter were several earnest Christian ladies, 





Cattle-trough and W 


one of whom had been the first in Finland, 
some ten years before, to confess Christ in 
baptism. Her confession was under very 
remarkable circumstances. Five Finns dwell- | 
ing in the Aland Isles were baptized, and the | 
Archbishop of Finland summoned them to | 
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answer for this unorthodox proceeding. One 
of the clergy present was so struck with their 
defence that he invited them to his home, and 
spoke kindly with them about their religious 


| views in the presence of his family. His eldest 


daughter listened with great interest, and, as 


said, was in course of time herself 


we have 





She is one of God’s most devoted 





servants in Finland, and has been called to 
endure much hardness for Christ’s sake. 
Another of these ladies, Miss Emma Ahman, 
held formerly a high position as a school- 
mistress, and was so accomplished a singer 
that a post was offered her in the Helsingfors 
opera. On her conversion she resigned her 
school, resolving to devote herSelf to the 


rescue of fallen women. Liberal support was 
ffered her if she would place herself under 
direction of worldly triends much inte- 
ssted in such work; but she declined this, 
ing such association was not for one who 
had given herself to the Lord. Casting herself 

on His promises, she opened a refuge 


without any resources of her 





own; and 
during its three years’ existence she has 
eived 16,000 francs, partly by the 
laundry work of her protégées, partly 
irom Christian friends. While this is an 
extraordinary sum to have been given 
Finland for Christian work, it is no 
less remarkable as a proof of the small 
expenditure by which in that country 
great things can be done; this 16,000 
francs (£640) having maintained on an 
average twenty women for three years. 
Miss Ahman has also opened a Home 
for destitute children ; and eleven of such 
little ones, from five months to three years 
old, are now under her care. 
Miss Alba Hellman has given most valu- 
able help in a work carried on by many other 
Christians at seaport towns—that of supply- 
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ing ships’ crews of various nations with bags 
containing Bibles, good books and tracts. It 
is a kind of “circulating library” system. 
The bag brought into port is exchanged for 
another, and thus the same literature serves 
for many vessels. Miss Hellman has been 
so prospered by the Lord in this work, depend- 
ing entirely on Him for the means to carry it 
on, that she has provided about one hundred 
and forty of these bags, each containing from 
ten to twenty books besides tracts, for ships 
arriving at Wasa. Many English sailors have 
been thus benefited, and some grants of 
English Bibles, &c., have been made to Miss 
Hellman by our Tract Societies. 

Weknownot yet how far these “free” evan- 
gelistic labours may be allowed to continue 
in Finland unopposed by the authorities of 
the Lutheran Church. On this subject Mr. 
Guinness writes : 

‘‘Faithful labourers for Christ in Finland may 
expect opposition, but they should not provoke it. 
When it does occur, it will not come from the people, 
but from jealous ecclesiastical authorities, especially 
in country towns and places to which liberal opinions 
have not penetrated.” 


And this we know, and thank God for it, 
that there are many faithful Christian hearts 
in Finland, ready to brave all, bear all, if 
only the gospel of Jesus Christ may be given 
to their countrymen in all its fulness and 
simplicity. If, according to the above-quoted 
author, this northern land has, in her national 
position, the character of her people, her 
struggle for intellectual and political freedom, 
a claim on the sympathy of all civilised 
Europe, her spiritual aspirations surely give 
her a claim as powerful on the sympathy of 
all Christ’s people. We cannot doubt they 
will richly reap the promised blessing: “To 
him that hath shall be given.” Let us, as 
far as in us lies, by our prayers and every 
other means of help within our power, obtain 
the blessing promised to the giver. 

Even as we write, tidings come to us, 
through a friend in Finland, of one well 
known in that his native country, Baron 
Wrede, who has lately given up all the world 
holds precious—all that high rank, fair tem- 
poral prospects, the affection and respect of 
a wide circle of relatives and friends could 
do to make home dear to him—to labour for 
Christ among his exiled countrymen in far- 
off Siberia, and take charge of the first station 
of the Bible Society to be opened in that 








land. We think that a brighter testimony 
to the faithfulness of God towards all who jn 
any way are called to “lose their lives” fo, 
His sake could hardly be found than in the 
following words sent home by this dear 
brother trom the borders of Asia, about half. 
way on his lonely journey of 2,000 miles; 

** How unspeakably happy it is to have deep com. 
munion with our heavenly Father, with our Prince of 
Peace! Joy and spiritual blessing hitherto uncon. 
ceived I have lately experienced, thanks and praise 
to God, through and in my dear Saviour, since I left 
all I loved best on earth. Yes, I have already realised 
the truth of His promise: ‘ There is no man that hath 
left house or brethren or father or mother or wife or 
children or lands for my sake and the gospel’s, but 
he shall receive an hundredfold now in this time,’” 


A dear friend from Finland, who is an 
earnest supporter of gospel work in his dearly 
loved country, and to whom we are indebted 
for much of the information contained in this 
paper, has given us the following translation 
of a hymn from the Finnish “ Sankey,” to 
which, with several others translated from 
Swedish, it is appended. It seems to us to 
express just the simplicity of faith and con- 
secration which have characterized the Fin- 
land Christians whom we have been privileged 
to meet. 


Live for Jesus! All the pleasure 
That can come from earthly things 

Equals not one hour’s enjoyment 
Which His blessed service brings. 


Live for Jesus! for thus only 

our life deserve the name ; 
neart, before all others, 
Jesus has a perfect claim. 






Live for Jesus! round His banner 
Gather souls while time doth last ; 

To His cross invite poor sinners, 
Soon the work-day will be past. 


Thousands of such wanderers round thee, 
After peace and comfort sigh : 

Tell them of the Friend who only 
Can their longings satisfy 


Tell them simply of salvation 
Thou thyself in Him has found ; 

Of the grace and loving kindness 
Wherewith He thy life has crowned. 


Live for Jesus! Life’s young springtide 
Give Him, and thy summer’s prime. 

Live for Him when tading autumn 
Speaks to thee of shortening time. 


Give thyself entirely to Him ; 
Thus He gave Himselt for thee, 

When He lived on earth despised, 
When He died on Calvary. 


Give up all for Him, well knowing 
hus to lose is all to gain. 
Live for Je sus, till rye) sus 
Thou for ever rest and reign. 
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THE SECRET OF THE CLIFFS. 


By CHARLOTTE FRENCH. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—DISCOVERY. 


| the library that evening Cecilia found 
some plans and drawings of the Manor 
House. They had been made out by the 
architect to whom Paul meant to confide the 
task of restoring and altering it. She spent 
the greater part of the evening poring over 
them, and when she and Marie separated for 
the night, she asked permission to carry them 
to her room. 

At the Manor House every one went to 
bed early, and at ten o’clock, when Cecilia 
retired to her room, there was nothing stir- 
ring but the great St. Bernard dog, which 
Paul had given to Marie for her protection 
in his absence, and which, during the early 
hours of the night, was often restless. But 
presently he settled down on his mat opposite 
the door of Marie’s room, and then a com- 
plete silence fell upon the house. 

Cecilia did not undress; but read and 
studied the plans of the building for about 
an hour and a half, 

Then she lighted the lantern, which had 
been one of her purchases that day, put a 
file and small hammer into her pocket, took 
up the keys she had begged from Marie, and 
stole out of her room. The dog looked at 
her sleepily, and, when she had passed 
him, she felt secure. She now hurried on, 
lizhtly and silently, through long passages 
and dark rooms to the farther wing of the 
house, where were the kitchen and other 
offices. Everything was so silent that her 
own footsteps, light as they were, seemed to 
echo through the darkness, and again and 
again she turned round to make sure that no 
one was following her. She came at last to 
the narrow staircase that led down to the 
underground cellars. It was black as pitch 
—so black that her lantern seemed to make 
no impression upon it. Such darkness in a 
narrow space has something peculiarly appal- 
ling, and for the moment Cecilia’s heart failed 
her. But she thought of her aunt, for whose 
sake she had undertaken this, and she went 
on boldly. Step after step she went down 
into the darkness, that seemed to grow in- 
tenser, to be closing her and her little light 
in a gloom like that of the grave. 

At last she was brought up against a heavy 
iron-clamped door. She had found out be- 
forehand which was the right key, and having | 
opened the door, she found herself in a room | 





of some considerable extent, empty, and sup- 
ported on brick arches. Making her way to 
the farther wall, she felt until she found 
another door, which also she opened with 
some little difficulty. 

She was now in a long narrow passage, 
banked on either side with earth that smelt 
dank and foul. This led by an open arch- 
way into a small vaulted chamber, which 
Cecilia knew was the last of the underground 
rooms. If there was anything beyond this, 
it was the passage that led through the cliffs 
to the sea. 

It had struck her, in looking over the plans, 
that, should such a passage exist, it was strange 
the architect had not discovered it ; and, in- 
deed, but for Miss Westacott, who, as we 
shall remember, had in this matter made a 
strong appeal to Paul’s generosity, such a 
discovery would undoubtedly have been 
made. It was by Mr. Merton’s strict orders 
that the secret of the old house and the cliffs 
had been kept inviolate. 

By the time Cecilia reached this last room 
her heart was beating irregularly, and she 
felt faint and exhausted. 

She stood still for a few moments to recover 
herself and think; then, having made her 
way to the wall, which, as she judged, looked 
outwards, she passed along it from end to 
end, knocking it gently with her hammer as 
she went. For some time the sounds thus 
produced were of a uniform character—dull 
and solid, as if the wall were built against 
some dense substance. She had been knock- 
ing backwards and forwards for some time— 
perhaps half an hour—when suddenly, to 
her intense excitement, she found that the 
hammer gave her back a hollow sound. 

Again she rested for afew moments ; then, 
by the light of her lantern, she examined 
closely the hollow-sounding portion of the 
wall, Great was her amazement when she 
found that it was really no wall, but merely 
a barrier of stones loosely put together. With 
toil and difficulty she managed to loosen one 
of the stones, then another. There was now 
a fairly-large open space through which she 
could look out. It was her aim so to widen 
it as to admit of her passing through, and if 
she could not in one night have time enough 
to do this, she would be able to renew her 
work on the following night. Meantime she 
was so intent upon her task that she heard 


nothing, until, stopping to rest, she became 
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aware, all at once, of footsteps and voices. 
Hastily she drew back. Fortunately for the 
preservation of her secret, the light was behind 
her,and she had presence of mind to continue 
standing between it and the opening she had 
made, and to remain perfectly still. 


But those who were pacing that silent | parlour. 
passage—walking it to and fro was the only | during the night. 


mode of exerc 
many days—were far from suspecting that 
any one was near. They advanced towards 
the partition. They were speaking—one of 
the voices was thin, almost feminine, the 
other—surely Cecilia knew it. 
ear towards the opening. Yes; she could 
not be mistaken. 
heard so often from the pulpit—the voice 
that spoke of righteousness, and judgment, 
and peace. But what had it todohere? A 





person—and that was long after—ever knew 
of her expedition that night. 


| We must now return to Miss Westacott, 


| 


who, as we shall remember, had thrown her- 


| self down for a brief rest on the sofa in her 


| 


It was the voice she had | 


darkness fell upon the girl’s heart, and she | 


set her teeth together. If this man was false, 
if he was deceiving the people, or laying his 


own burden upon the shoulders of others, 


she would never again believe in any preacher 
of righteousness, 

The voices drew nearer, and now there 
came over her a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
and a hotness of shame and penitence en- 
veloped her from head to foot. What right 
had she to be there? How could she intrude 
upon the sorrows and secrets of others? She 
dared not stir ; it was too late to draw back ; 
they must not discover her; but, if she had 
known, she would never have come. ‘These 
were the first words that fell upon her ears. 
They were spoken by Mr. Willoughby— 
“You see, my son, it is inevitable.” 

“T see; I see,” answered the thinner, 
weaker voice. ‘Then, with a sound like a 
stifled sob, ‘“‘ Poor Rosina ! poor, dear, faithful 
friend! So she has been sacrificing herself 
for us all along.” 

“T never knew it until yesterday,” said the 
Rector. ‘Iam afraid I have been living too 
much apart. 
things. 
case—— 

“TI know, I know. I was mad to think I 
could go on living this life. It will be better 
for myself, better for us all, that it should 
come to an end. Does my mother know?” 

“Not yet. I will tell her in the morning. 


But in any case, Wilfrid, in any 


” 


Come, Wilfrid, come and rest.” 

“Tt will be hard—hard for her—hard for 
them all,” was the answer, and then the voices 
were lost in the distance, and Cecilia, feeling 
as if she too were lost—lost in a sea of be- 
wilderment and misery—fled back, weeping 
Only one 


and trembling, to her own room. 





I am the last to hear these | 


She was expecting a summons 
But the night passed and 


ise one of them had taken for | no one came to disturb her, so that towards 


morning she dropped into a light. sleep. 
Scarcely had she done so—thus, at least, it 

seemed to’ her—before there came a low tap- 

ping at the outer door. Then a key was in- 


She bent her | serted in the lock, she heard the footsteps of 


two men in the passage, and the parlour door 
was cautiously opened. 

Seeing her as she lifted herself up half- 
awake from the sofa, the visitor apologized, 
and would have withdrawn ; but she ran for- 
ward, seized his arm, and drew him in. 

He held the door closed behind him, for 
he wished to prepare her for what might be a 
painful shock. It was, however, a needless 
precaution. Rosina knew what had happened. 
‘Some one else is out there,” she cried out. 


“Let me go tohim. Let me go to him.” 
Then like the good father in the parable, she 
rushed out, and flung her arms about the 


there. 

looking man, young, 
but with deep lines of care in his face. His 
features were refined even to sharpness, and 
his eyes were dark and restless. Rosina 
drew him into her little parlour, and locked, 
and double-locked both the doors; then she 
made him seat himself in the arm-chair, which 
she said was his, poured him out a glass of 
cordial, and hovered about him while he drank 
it, pouring out little ejaculations of welcome 
and reassurance. 

Though trembling in every nerve with 
excitement and anxiety, she hazarded no 
single question about the reason of his coming. 
Her house was his shelter, her house was his 
home. Months before, when he had come 
to her—the dearest friend of his childhood— 


neck of the man who stood 


He was a tall, haggard 


| with an incoherent and terrible tale, she had 


promised that, whether his belief that a 
refuge from the face of his fellow-man was 
necessary to his safety were a fancy or a fact, 
he should find a refuge with her ; and it was 
only when she saw how impossible it was 
that she could keep his presence a secret 
from her neighbours, that she had, with his 
consent, taken his father and Robert Gill 
into their confidence. Then it was that 
home and hiding-place had been made for 
him in the rock chambers between the Manor 
House and the sea. 
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Rosina and Mr. Willoughby believed that 
Wilfrid’s sad story, or, at least, its latest and 
most terrible incident, was the coinage of a 
morbid fancy, and they persuaded him, after 
a short interval of seclusion, to leave his 
retreat and go abroad. 

But the unhappy young man could not rest. 
Guilty, or not guilty, he heard continually 
behind him the foot of the avenger, and he 
returned to London. It was his design to give 
up his family, to drop his identity, and to lose 
himself in the working population. Had it not 
been for Paul Merton, who having met him 
under the name of John Stokes, made himself 
his friend, and nursed him through his illness, 
he would, in all probability, have dropped 
into a pauper’s grave. In London, during his 
illness, the lost time came back to him, and 
his first impulse was to end everything by 
giving himself up. He determined, however, 
before doing anything further, to go back to 
his old haunt and see his father and Rosina 
Westacott. When he was there his old lan- 
guor returned, and the mental confusion 
which had made his own torture and that of 
his friends came back again. 

What had he done? Had he done any- 
thing? Was not his act, if he really com- 
mitted it, justified by his sufferings? The 
man whose life he supposed himself to have 
taken, had taken from him, not life itself, but 
everything which makes life worth having. 
Thus he argued, and had it not been for 
Armold Greatorex’s search ending in the 
circulation of the cruel stories to which 
reference has been made, he might never 
have taken the only course which promised 
him peace. But when he heard that his best 
and dearest friend was, upon his account, 
being treated as a criminal, he could hesitate 
no longer, and his visit to Rosina that morn- 
ing was the preliminary to giving himself up. 

After breakfast, which Rosina brought to 
them herself, the Rector went for his wife, 
from whom it was impossible any longer to 
hide the trouble that overhung the family, 
and when the mother and father came back 
together, she who had been more than a 
mother to the erring but repentant man, stole 
away quietly to her own room. 

None but those three ever knew what went 
on in the little darkened parlour that morning. 
That one of the two, so long parted and so 
sadly met, looked back with passionate regret 
to the past; that the other wondered why 
this tenderness had not been shown to him 
before, we may partly guess. Sad if this 
were so, but scarcely strange. 

For an hour Mrs. Willoughby remained at 


the cottage, and then, at her husband's re. 
quest, she went back to the Rectory to give, 
as best she might, the startling news to her 
daughters, who, it was decided, were not to 
see their brother. 

Poor Mrs. Willoughby, queen no longer : 
bitter, bitter were the tears which she shed 
behind her veil, as, shunning the notice of 
any one, she walked hastily through the 
village. It was not only the pain, not only 
the disgrace—although these were heavy 
enough for her proud heart to bear—it was 
the consciousness that she had failed where 
once she had thought herself the strongest. 
Not to her had her husband and son come 
in the hour of their trial—not to her but 
to another, to one upon whom she had 
looked as vastly inferior to herself. If any- 
thing could have aggravated her suffering on 
that dreadful day, it would have been the 
memory of how for weeks she had kept away 
from their truest friend; of how, while 
Rosina was working to shield her and hers, 
she had joined the village in suspecting her. 

She was thankful to reach her quiet home 
and give vent to her sorrow in prayers and 
tears. Her children were at the gate watch- 
ing for her, but she could not speak to them. 
Presently she might tell them the miserable 
story; not yet. Setting them aside, she went 
to her own room and shut herself in. There, 
with bowed head and broken heart, at His 
feet, to whom so many myriads of sorrow- 
laden men and women have brought their 
burden of anguish, let us leave her for a time. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE STORY AS IT HAP- 
PENED, AND WHAT THE PAPERS SAID. 
It does not take long for ill-news to spread. 

By the afternoon of the next day, Wilfrid 

Willoughby’s miserable story was known 

throughout the length and breadth of the 

land. Before we quote from the papers, how- 
ever, it will be as well, in order to make 
matters clear, to gather up very briefly the 
facts of the unhappy young man’s history. 
Though bright and clever as a child, Wil- 
frid Willoughby, when he came of an age to 





choose for himself, would not be persuaded 
to accept the scholastic education which his 
father would willingly have given him; and 
by the influence of his mother, who objected 
to the dilettante life that he seemed disposed 





| to lead, he was articled to a large mercantile 
| firm in London, where, for some time, he 
went on quietly and well. ‘The Greatorexes, 
/one of whom was head partner in the firm, 
knew and respected Wilfrid’s parents; and 
| after the young man had been in London 
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some time they began to take notice of him. 
He was of comely appearance, ambitious, ta- 
lented and accomplished, and he made himself 
popular in the circles to which they belonged. 
There was one amongst them, unhappily, 
who began soon to like the handsome young 
clerk too well for her own peace. This was 
Eleanor, the young Greatorexes’ orphan cousin, 
who had lived from her childhood with their 
father, and who at the time when their intim- 
acy with Wilfrid began, was engaged to Percy, 
the second son. This engagement had come 
about no one exactly knew how. Eleanor 
had always declared of herself that she was 
born without a heart, and that falling in love 
would be a feat she would certainly never 
accomplish. If she were married at all, she 
averred, it would be because she was so sorry 
forsome one. Probably she believed herself 
this reading of her own character, for when 
her two cousins came to her simultaneously 
with tales of love, she, loving neither of them, 
but feeling sorry for both, chose that one 
who, she thought, would grieve most ifhis suit 
were denied. Arnold, she said, would very 
soon console himself. 

The misfortune of acting upon our own 
theories concerning ourselves is that we can 
never thoroughly realise what we are until 
we have been placed in a practically infinite 
variety of circumstances. When Wilfrid 
Willoughby came about her, poor Eleanor 
made the sudden and, under her circum- 
stances, painful discovery that she was capable 
of falling into the sweetest, yet, on the whole, 
the most embarrassing of human weaknesses. 
She fell in love, and her love, making itself 
known by that magnetic force which is in 
love, won Wilfrid’s heart. 

It was first love with them both, and 
neither honour nor self-interest, nor the 
thought of another’s suffering could enable 
them to conquer it. Wilfrid, to do him 
justice, would have confessed everything to 
Mr. Greatorex ; but Eieanor, who was accus- 
tomed from a child to have her every whim 
gratified upon the instant, refused to wait for 
the formality of breaking off her former en- 
gagement, and asking her uncle’s consent to 
their marriage. She had no money, she said, 
and she was her own mistress. If Wilfrid 
really loved her as he said, he would marry 
her at once, and privately. 

He yielded weakly, and they lived for some 
time a love-in-the-cottage life, “the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot,” in one of the 
pretty villages in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

Wilfrid in the meantime—he was now re- 











ceiving a fairly good salary from the Messrs. 
Greatorex—went to and fro as usual, giving 
it to be understood generally that he had, for 
the benefit of his health, taken a lodgigg in 
the country. Eleanor had taken thé pre- 
caution of having her letter of farewell to her 
uncle’s family posted in an out-of-the-way 
foreign town. In it she begged that no one 
would attempt to follow her. She had left 
home, she said, because she could not fulfil 
her engagement with her cousin. 

Many months passed before any one sus- 
pected the truth. Then, a trifling accident 
having aroused Percy Greatorex’s suspicions, 
he began to watch Wilfrid, and it was not 
long before he discovered his secret. His 
indignant anger we need not attempt to 
describe ; it is sufficient to say that from the 
moment when he made the discovery he 
determined to ruin the man who had betrayed 
him. 

He had taken his measures so well that 
neither Wilfrid nor Eleanor had any idea 
that he even suspected them. In the office, 
where, owing to his influence, he held a much 
higher post than Wilfrid, he treated him with 
the utmost courtesy and blandness. Even 
when tiresome irregularities began to take 
place in that branch of the business to which 
Wilfrid belonged, when investigations were 
made, and when he saw, to his wrath, that the 
partners were beginning to look upon him 
with suspicion, he was far from imagining 
that his wife’s cousin had any hand in his 
discomfiture. It was only later that he found 
out, and then it was too late, at least, so he 
believed, to defend himself with any hope of 
success. We need notenter intodetails. It 
is sufficient to say that Percy Greatorex, who 
professed openly that he had suspected his 
fellow-clerk for some time, and was on the 
watch to discover his delinquencies, brought 
home to him one day—after a fashion that 
appeared completely incontrovertible—the 
perpetration of some gross and dishonourable 
irregularity in the office. Blayk denial could 
not help Wilfrid. Percy, who had been 
working at this thing for weeks upon weeks, 
had all his proofs ready. 

Some of us know how, in skilful hands, 
falsehoods can be made to fit one into the 
other, until the least prejudiced believe them 
to be truths. The unhappy victim of this 
cleverly-devised plot was himself staggered at 
its plausibility. He trembled and turned 
pale, and the partners, who were watching 
him closely, would have been more than 
human had they not construed his agitation 
into a sign of guilt. Sadly, and with grave 
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words of warning, they dismissed him. Out 
of consideration for his youth and respect 
for his father, they would not prosecute him, 
but they dared not recommend him to any 
other firm. 

Wilfrid spent that dreadful day in wander- 
ing about London, and trying for all kinds 
of possible and impossible employments. His 
last idea was to write to his father, to tell 
him about his marriage and the miserable 
mischance through which he had been thrown 
out of employment, and to ask for some tem- 
porary assistance, very needful at this time, 
for a little girl had just been born to them. 

He was considering, meanwhile, how he 
could most gently break the news of his dis- 
missal to his delicate young wife. He might 
have spared himself the pains. She had 
been told everything by her cousin, who had 
added to the tale a cruel varnish of his own. 
When, after his sad and toilsome day, Wilfrid 
returned home, he found her in a high fever. 

A terrible week passed by, during which, 
remembering nothing but her danger, he 
watched over her with the most ardent devo- 
tion. They had still a little money left, and 
Eleanor had trinkets of some value. These 
he sold one after the other, so that she had 
all the comforts which her state required. 
Happy it might have been for him, happy for 
herself, if she had died then. 

When she began to recover, and her brain 
was clear enough for memory of what had 
passed, she told her husband of Percy Great- 
orex’s visit, and repeated, word for word, his 
insulting speeches. The husband she had 
chosen was a pauper—worse than a pauper 
—a thief. It was she who, by her falsehood 
and treachery, had lured him into the path 
of destruction. If she saw him die a miserable 
death she might thank herself. Can we 
wonder that upon Wilfrid’s sensitive nature 
these words brooded like a nightmare, that 
until he had faced the man who could dare 
to speak them, and to speak them to his 
wife, he shoyld feel oppressed and humi- 
liated ? He determined to see Percy Great- 
orex. Though full of a thirst for vengeance 
he did not desire to kill him. He had not 
even any wish to do him bodily hurt. To 
his impassioned hatred any such revenge 
would have been paltry. But there were 


words surging in his heart which, stand- 
ing face to face with that man, he would fain 
speak, and those words—ah! if they did 
not scathe his enemy’s soul then he was no | 
man. He left his wife one day when she 
seemed better, and, having heard from a late 
fellow-clerk that Percy Greatorex had just 





started for Plymouth on his way to South 
Africa, he followed him by the next train, 
It was late evening when he arrived—the 
evening of a wild and tempestuous day, 
Acting by guess-work, he made his way to 
the hotel which was nearest to the harbour, 
asked for the book of arrivals, saw Greatorex’s 
name, and set himself to pace up and down 
in front of the hotel, hoping that he would 
come out. 

Greatorex, who was in no happy frame of 
mind—for revenge, sweet as we may think 
it, ever leaves a bitter taste in the mouth— 
was restless, and came out to walk off his 
irritability. Willoughby followed him and 
spoke to him. He walked on, answered 
angrily, and refused to recognise him. His 
assailant kept by his side, pouring out the 
words which he had been keeping for this 
moment. He became aggravated at last and 
turned. Some sort of altercation followed, 
and after it, as Willoughby believed, a 
struggle, but at this point the confusion of 
his thoughts began. 

It was a wild night; the tide was up; the 
sea was raging. He had a dim memory of 
having been dragged to some high point over 
the sea, and of a body-to-body wrestle. He 
thought one of them fell, but when, afte 
some indefinite period, he opened his eyes, 
he found that it was morning, and that he 
was lying out in the open, at the brink of a 
rock that overhung the sea. He hid his head 
somewhere, and some good woman, as he 
believed, nursed him back into life; but for 
several weeks he remained without thought 
or memory. When his full consciousness 
returned he made his way to the village where 
he had left his wife and child, but only to 
encounter another shock. Eleanor was dead, 
and a gentleman, so he was told, had carried 
away the child, and paid everything. That 
gentleman, as he was to learn in due time, 
was Paul Merton. The sequel of Wilfrid’s 
story, up to the day when he gave himself 
up at Plymouth for the manslaughter of Percy 
Greatorex, is known to us. In order to under- 
stand the effect of this story upon the minds 
and lives of others in whom we are interested, 
it may be as well to give a brief extract from 
a London daily paper. 

On the morning after that upon which 
Wilfrid Willoughby left his hiding-place under 
the cliffs, those amongst the readers of a well- 
known journal who took a special interest 
in romantic stories, read with avidity the 
following narrative. It was under the head- 
ing of “ Sensational Discovery,” and occupied 
a column and a half of the paper. Out of 
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those many words we 
short paragraphs :— 

“Tt will be remembered that some time 
since it was mentioned in these columns that 
Percy Holdsworth Greatorex, a gentleman of 
good family and ample means, who held a 
superior position in a well-known mercantile 
firm, had mysteriously disappeared. He was 
at the time of his disappearance on his way 


select two or three 


that Mr. Arnold Greatorex, who was hanging 


| about the village in hope of the suspected 


to a distant colony ; his family, in fact, had | 


good reason to believe 
gone on board ship at Plymouth. But when 
the letters of credit with which his father had 
supp lied him remained unpresented they 
became uneasy. One member of “— family, 


that he had actually | 


| account of how the terrible 


the elder brother, suspected foul play, and | 
| present unknown to us, will come out on the 


set himself to trace him. If we are to credit 
the story which has reached us, Mr. Arnold 
Greatorex knew one person, and only one, 
who had a grudge against his brother. The 
person in question was at one time a clerk 
in the firm that bears,the name of the family, 
but met with prompt dismissal on account 
of a discovery made by the missing man. 
Whether the dismissal was just or unjust we 
have no means of knowing. It is certain, at 
least, that the dismissed clerk, one Wilfrid 
Willoughby, eldest son of a 
clergyman, who, they say, is 
known in literature, felt himself much 
igerieved. He disappeared shortly after the 
occurrence, and Mr. Arnold Greatorex, put- 
ting this and that together, seems to have 


man’s return, did at last meet him, and so 
work upon his feelings that he has given him- 
self up at Plymouth for manslaughter. 
“Thus far the facts. The curious circum- 
stance, and that which gives psychological 
interest to the story, is this. The self-accused 
man appears to suffer from the most extra- 
ordinary confusion of ideas whenever he 
approaches the subject of his supposed crime. 
He cannot so much as give any definite 
occurrence took 
place. The doctor, who was called in to 
examine him, considers the confusion genuine. 
But all has not been said. Many details, at 


trial, which we shall watch with a curious, if 


| a painful interest.” 


Devonshire | 
honourably 


So far the paper. There was more, of 
course ; but this is all which it concerns our 
purpose to know. Our object now is to see 
how the news was taken by those whose 
interests were, at the moment, specially bound 
up with the Willoughbys. 
XXXIX.— A 

A FRIEND 


CHAPTER FRIEND 


INDEED.” 


IN NEED IS 


WHEN the narrative from which we have 
just quoted fell under the eye of Charles 


Williamson, he was in Manchester, looking 
forward to and preparing for the performance 


| of his operetta. 


thought that the best means of discovering | 


his brother would be to follow up his brother’s 
fellow-clerk. 

“Delay was occasioned by the family’s 
chance ee of the name of the vessel 
in which their relative had intended to travel, 
for it happened, strangely enough, that this 
particular ship, the Gamédia, was thrown out 
of her course by stress of weather ; she was, in 
fact, so long behind her time that she was 
posted as missing at Lloyd’s. But she came 
in safety to port, and it was soon known that 
Percy Greatorex’s name was not upon the 
passenger-list. 

“ Meanwhile, however, time had been lost, 
and Willoughby had gone abroad. He was 
sent away, it is understood, by his father and 
friends. Conscience, or a restless disposition 
(we shall hope the latter) would not let him 
rest, and he ‘returned after a time to the sea- 
side village where his family are now residing. 
A romantic story is told of his having been 
hidden for some weeks in a sea-cave that 
can only be entered at high-water, but of 
this we may believe as little or as much as 
we please. What appears to be certain is 





| must take it now, or leave 


It was by a mere chance (the exclamation 
of a friend who was looking over a paper a 
few days old) that it met his notice at all, 
and when he saw the date of the paper he 
was in despair. He determined at once to 
leave his business in the hands of others and 
rush back to Roseleigh, to see what he could 
do. His new friends did all they could to 
dissuade him ; but it was in vain. What was 
his career of which they talked, in comparison 
with this? His career could wait; but his 
friend’s trouble, the opportunity of proving 
his love and gratitude, could not wait. He 
> it behind for ever. 
Starting in the morning he reached Roseleigh 


| at night, and at once sage his way to his 


lodgings. When there he as 
to tell him what she knew. 
nu h. Mr. Willoughby, she 
still at Plymouth, for a stré unger 
the duty ; ; Miss Westacott 
and it was said that Mr. Merton, who had 
known the unhappy young man in former 
s, had gone to see him in prison. 

There was nothing to be done that night, 


and Charlie rested as he could; but 


ke d his landlady 

‘his was not 
believed, was 
was taking 


1 } 7 
was aiso absent, 


Gay 


as well 
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early in the morning, feeling unable to keep 
quiet, he got up and went out. Though it 
was too early to see any member of the 
Rector’s family, he took unreflectingly the 
shortest road to the Rectory. As he went, 
he pondered about how he could best show 
his sympathy, and it occurred to him that he 
would presently start for Plymouth, and find 
out the Rector; but first he might see some 
one at the house, who would possibly like to 
send a message ; in any case, in his sad banish- 
ment, Mr. Willoughby might be glad to know 
how things were going on at home. 

It was a lovely morning. 

Depressed as he was, Charlie was moved 
by the beauty around him. He began to 
ask himself if there might not after all be 
one bright streak in the tempest-cloud of 
trouble that had broken over his friends. The 
path he was following kept by the side of the 
brook, which was, here and there, tortuous in 
its windings. Suddenly, in turning an angle 
formed by a tree-crowneG bank, Charlie came 
upon Anna Willoughby walking swiftly to- 
wards him. The poor child, who had not 
expected to meet any one, gave a frightened 
cry. Then, recognising him, she held out 
her hand and tried to apologise. But her 
nerves, which had been severely shaken by the 
events of the last few days, would not suffer 
her to proceed, and the apology was lost in 
a stifled sob. 

This was Charlie’s opportunity. The little 
white face, with its childlike, trusting eyes; 
the heroic effort of self-control, and, more 
than all, Anna’s low sob, as she turned her 
face away from him, awakened all the chivalry 
in his nature. Steeped to the lips in that 
passionate pity, which, if it be not the mys- 
terious ineffable something we are pleased to 
call love, is the nearest approach to it that 
any of us know, he took the trembling girl 
by both hands and drew her near to him— 
“Tell me everything, dear,” he said, in the 
gentlest voice: “it will do you good to 
speak.” Then as she remained speechless 
from surprise and rapture, “ I have come to 
see what I could do. I only heard yesterday. 
I came at once.” He had drawn her closer. 
Her face was hidden, so that he could not 
see it; but her heart was fluttering wildly. 
‘“* Anna, dearest,” he whispered. ‘‘ Look up. 
Speak tome. I want to be one of you—to 
share everything—your trouble—your care— 
your shame, if shame there must be. I will 
tell your father this. But I come to you 
first. Will you accept my love and devo- 
tion ?” 

Poor little Anna! How could she answer? 





And if she could have answered, what should 
she say? Were there, in all the vocabularies 
of nations, words in which to clothe her feel. 
ings? Probably not. But one thought, one 
fear, threw a shadow over her joy, and she 
looked up at him wildly, a question which 
she dared not ask trembling on her lips. He 
read it, and he said to her with a smile— 

“‘I was beginning to find it out before, 
Anna. That was one reason why I went 
away. I wished to show your mother that 
I had some purpose in life. But the news 
of your trouble, which reached me up there, 
made it impossible to wait any longer.” 
Then with a quiet air of taking things for 
granted, which was more soothing to Anna’s 
excited nerves than any words of comfort 
could have been, he said that they had spoken 
enough about themselves ; he only wanted 
her to know how he felt, and why he was so 
anxious to be amongst them at this sad time. 
“Seeing that I have come,” he went on 
cheerfully, “‘ you must make me of use. Tell 
me frankly, what can I do to help you all ?” 

Then at last did Anna manage to speak. 
“T think an angel from heaven must have 
sent you,” she said. “I was in such distress, 
for my dear father is away, and poor Jane 
can think’ of nothing but her own trouble— 
Colonel Marks, you know, has broken off the 
engagement—and I have to settle everything. 
I came out because I thought the open air 
would help me a little. ‘The house is so 
dreadful.” 

“My poor little Anna!” said Charlie 
feelingly. ‘‘ But go on ; tell me what troubles 
you the most.” 

“It is my mother, my poor, poor mother! 
She is so changed. She goes about in a 
dreamy way, and her face is white, and her 
eyes are always heavy, as if she had been 
crying until she could cry no longer. And it 
does not matter what people say or do, she 
takes no notice. Oh! if you only knew how 
she makes me feel! But our poor brother, 
it seems, is ill in the infirmary of the prison, 
and father wrote that, if there was no letter 
this morning, mother should start by a fore- 
noon train for Plymouth. He said that 
neither of us was to go. Jane and Wilfrid 
were never good friends; they were so 
different ; and I was very young when he 
first left home, That is my trouble. I don’t 
think mother should travel alone. Father 
has not seen her since the day she heard 
about Wilfrid, and he does not know how 
weak and strange she is. But, of course, It 
would not do to send a servant with her, 
and if I were to go secretly in another car- 
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riage, just to see her safely there, I might be | presence of a great grief. But Mrs. Wil- 


found out, and both mother and father would 
ve vexed. Still, if anything were to hap- 
pen ' x 

“ Set your mind at rest,” said Charlie. “I 
will see your mother safely to Plymouth. Is 
there anything else I can do?” 





loughby received him in a darkened room, 
so that he did not see how changed she was, 


| and her manner was so quiet as to reassure 


| said, holding out her hand. 


“ How kind you are!” murmured the poor | 
girl. “Yes, there is just one more thing. Dick 


Carter, our under-man in the garden, looked 


at my poor mother in such an unpleasant | 


way yesterday, when she went out for a few 
minutes. I know she noticed it, for she 
shuddered and went in quickly. I would 
speak to the gardener myself, but I am such 
acoward. ‘Till—till something is decided, I 
cannot speak of our trouble to any one. I 
am always afraid that they know so much 
more than I do.” 

“ Dick Carter shall leave the place to-day, 
if I have to use strong measures,” said Charlie 
with decision. ‘‘ Now is this really all?” 

“ Everything I'can think of just now. You 
will come on to the house, will you not?” 


“JT will come to the garden, dear, and | 


perhaps you will manage to bring me out 
some breakfast there presently. Meanwhile 


I will see the gardener and give him a warn- | 


ing. Then later you will be able to tell me 
if your mother really means to start to-day. 
In which case, as she may not, perhaps, care 
to see me, I will make my way to the station, 
and arrange everything, so that she may be 
as little mobbed as possible.” 

“Charlie! Charlie!” cried Anna, her eyes 
filling with tears, ‘you make me happy, 
selfishly happy, in the midst of all our sor- 
row. How shall I ever thank you ?” 

“Oh! do not be afraid. 
my reward some day,” he answered, and then 
they parted, Anna to go to her mother, and 


him. 

“ Anna has told me of your goodness,” she 
“Thank you 
for coming to us in our trouble.” 

“T could not have done otherwise,” said 
the young man in a choked voice. “I hope,” 
he added hurriedly, “that you will allow me 
to do anything I can for you.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” she said. Then 
after a pause, “ We have been differently 
treated by others.” 

“* May that not be for the best, dear Mrs. 
Willoughby ?” said the young man earnestly. 
**A man who could choose such a moment 
as this for deserting you is not worthy to 
become a member of your family.” 

“That is what I tell my poor girl,” answered 
the mother, sighing deeply. ‘ Better, much 
better now than later. But oh! if I had 
only known! And yet I must not complain. 
It was done with a good motive. And it was 
my own fault. If my poor boy had loved 
ne! If I had been in his confidence !” 

But here, to Charlie’s relief, Anna came in, 
fluttered and anxious, to say that the carriage 
would be round in a few minutes, and she 
and her mother must get ready. 

Mrs. Willoughby reached Plymouth late 
that evening, under Charlie Williamson’s 
escort; and when her husband, who was 
waiting, full of anxiety, on the platform, saw 
the face of his Roseleigh friend at the win- 
dow of the railway-carriage, he felt relieved 


| and thankful. 


I shall ask for | 


Charlie to perambulate the garden like a | 


watch-dog, interview the gardener, and send 
away the obnoxious Dick Carter. 
Another letter came that morning, and 


Anna, who stole cut with Charlie’s breakfast | 


to the lawn, told him that her mother had 
wept when she read it. 

“Tam afraid,” she said, “ poor Wilfrid is 
much worse. Mother will start for Plymouth 
by the forenoon train.” 

“Very well,” said Charlie, “I will be at 
the station in time,” and he continued to 
walk about the garden. 

An hour later Anna found him again. 
have told my mother that you are here,” she 
said, ‘‘and she will see you.” 

He followed her indoors. He was a little 
nervous, for he had never before been in the 


ey | 





But Charlie would scarcely let the Rector 
speak to him. He merely said, pressing his 
hand, that he’ would call at his hotel in the 
evening, and take him for a stroll by the sea. 
“Then you shall give me your commands,” 
he said. ‘ Remember I have nothing to do 
at present but serve you.” 

Wherewith he vanished, only to reappear 
when the stars were coming out over the 
quaint old town, and all the world was 
still. 

It had been a long and exciting day for 
them all, and the Rector, to whom Charlie’s 
sympathy and friendship were dearer at this 
time than he could have expressed, was glad 
to meet him. 

“Thank you for coming,” he said. “1 
had been feeling uneasy all day about my 
poor wife ; but I dared not leave this place, 
and neither of us wished the girls to come.” 
“‘T only heard yesterday,” answered Charlie, 
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“or I should have found you out before. I 
know nothing but what was in the papers.” 

“The story they gave was substantially 
correct,” said the Rector. “I don’t know 
how it would have turned. My poor boy 
has been sinned against as well as sinning. 
There is no evidence but his own, and that 
is imperfect. But he will never be brought 
to trial.” 

“Why? What do you mean?” 

“He is dying.” 

“ Dying?” 

““Yes; the doctors have pronounced his 
case hopeless. It is now only a question of 
hours.” 

There was silence for a few moments. Pity 
and horror were at work in the heart of the 
younger man; upon the older there had 
iallen such a peace as he had not known 
since first the shadow of this grief had made 
darkness in his life. 

It was he who spoke at last, and he spoke 
in a voice so calm that it struck his friend 
with wonder. “Iam thankful my poor boy 
has lived long enough to do what gives him 
peace in his last hours. Iam thankful that 
we are all round him, and that there is no 
mystery about his fate. God has been good 
to him and to me.” 

“Good!” cried the musician, who could 
not restrain himself. ‘ Do you call it gaood— 
all this torture, this suffering, this ruin? I 
call it horrible, horrible and evil.” 

‘So might I once,” answered the Rector. 
“But I have been learning. You will learn 
in time—not by such a hard way—if God 
will, Still you will learn. We all must. The 
lives we see here are not complete. Their 
failure is not ruin.” He stopped again, his 
heart being too full for words. ‘Then he 
said softly, ‘“‘ At evening time there shall be 
light.” 


CHAPTER XL.—CONCLUSION. 

To the disappointment of all the lovers of 
sensation, who were looking forward to his 
trial, Wilfrid Willoughby died in prison. 
He died in peace, with those he loved best 
—his father and mother, Paul Merton and 
Rosina Westacott—about him. ‘To the last 
he could give no clear account of the fatal 
struggle, which, while it ended, as he believed, 
the life of another, brought his own life 
amongst men to an untimely close. The 
body of the missing man has never been 
found, and some are of opinion that he lives 
still, and that it was part of his vengeance to 








z ° “i 2 | 
let the man whom he had ruined believe him- | 


—_—. 
which time alone, and perhaps not even 
time, will reveal. When Wilfrid was dead 
the tide of public feeling veered round toa 
charitable view of his case, and much 
sympathy was felt for the Rector and his 
family. One mandid not share this senti- 
ment. That man, as we shall guess, was 
Arnold Greatorex, for this death, untimely 
to him, prevented the success of his elabo- 
rately-laid plans. 

As for Colonel Marks, he repented of the 
precipitate step he had taken, but he could 
not go back upon it. He knew, probably, 
that to do so would have been in vain, and, 
in fact, Jane, whom his desertion and the 
humiliation of the dreadful days that pre- 
ceded her brother’s death-bed cured of the 
vanity which had been her principal motive 
in accepting the Colonel’s suit, would not 
have listened to him again. When she went 
out once more into the village, and resumed 
the duties of her daily life, every one noticed 
the change in her. She was now as gentle 
as she had once been self-assertive. The 
very expression of her face was different. 
People who had respected her as a sensible 
girl, one who knew her own mind, and would 
not be imposed upon, began to love her. 
By the fiery road of pain and shame, the poor 
girl had entered upon a new life. 

But the change in Mrs. Willoughby was 
greater still, For atime she was crushed— 
weighed down to the very earth by her 
calamity. She could do nothing. House- 
keeping she gave up to her daughters ; she 
would not so much as give an order toa 
servant; and her out-door occupations— 
supervision of the schools, meetings, classes, 
the many, many parochial affairs, which, she 
would have said, a few weeks before, could 
not get on without her,she left to others. 
Her time was spent in gazing out of the 
window, sitting alone in her own room, and 
walking backwards and forwards aimlessly in 
the most retired corner of the grounds, 

It was a change most pitiful to every one, 
and her husband, who had thought at first 
that it would be better to give her grief and 
despondency time to work themselves out, 
became anxious, and besought her to arouse 
herself. He told her she had others to think 
of besides the one who had gone; he re- 
minded her how she had once been the main- 
stay and life of the house ; he tried to interest 
her by the news of Anna’s engagement. 

“ Charlie has gone off to, Manchester,” he 
said; “ but when he comes back he will want 
an answer from you ; you must consider what 


self his murderer. But this is a mystery | you will say; then there is our dear girl her- 
‘ 
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self longing for a word of sympathy, and Hugh 
will be coming home for his holidays soon. 
He must not find us gloomy.” 

“Jf I had been like you,” said the poor 
woman with tears, “I should not feel as I 
feel now.” 

“And do you not think I reproach my- 
self?” asked the Rector verysadly. ‘Iwas 
yvanting in moral courage, Margaret. I should 
have told you at the first. 
warned me. If I had, the shock would have 
been easier for you to bear. For my sake, 
will you not try to live it down?” 

She kissed him, and said she would try ; 
but the action was so little like his proud 
Margaret that his heart contracted painfully. 
She did try, however, and, though she was 
never again what she had been, the queen 
over herself and her surroundings, walking 
with processional dignity through the world, 
she returned to her ordinary way of life, and 
was able once more to take her place in the 
parish. 


Yes, Rosina | 


Being full of gratitude to Charlie for his | 


readiness to stand by them in the hour of 


their trial, the words she had to say to him | 


and to Anna did not require much considera- 
tion, and both the girl and the young man 
were deeply touched by the gentleness and 
sympathy with which she met them. 

It was decided that they should be married 
in the autumn of that year; but since, for 
many reasons, it was felt that the less talking 
there was about the family, for the present, 
the better it would be for them all, thg en- 
gagement was not announced in Roseleigh. 
But one or two were told. Charlie, who 
wished to disabuse Mrs. Hillyard’s mind of 
the erroneous idea which, as he believed, he 
himself had given her, wrote a brief cold note, 
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And, if she must confess the truth, she had 
not thought him a very ardent wooer. But 
men had their own peculiar ways of doing 
things, and all was well that ended well, and 
she wished him and her dear, sweet, admir- 
able little Anna every sort of happiness. 

Only when, for the third time, he had read 
this effusion did. it dawn upon Charlie that 
Mrs. Hillyard had mistaken him all along. 
He had mentioned no name in his rhapsody 
of that evening drive, and she thought 
evidently that it was inspired by Anna. So 
much the better. In his delight over the 
discovery he sat down and wrote another 
note, whose principal effect was to settle in 
Alice’s mind the conviction that men were 
very peculiar. She was glad, however, that 
he did feel a little grateful, and she promised 
herself the pleasure of helping in the selection 
of Anna’s trousseau, and of being present at 
her wedding in the autumn. 

The others who were told were Cecilia and 
Miss Westacott. 

Rosina had returned from Plymouth, and 
she and her niece were settled together once 
more in their quaint little house, when Anna 


| walked over one afternoon, and went in to see 


acquainting her with the fact of his engage- | 


ment: a fact which he felt sure would sur- 
prise her: and begging, at the same time, to 
keep it secret for the present. 


The answer he received, while it puzzled | 


him at its first reading, did, when he suc- 
ceeded in mastering its meaning, both amuse 
and delight him. Alice was charmed, more 


sympathy she had shown him from first to 
last, he might have entered into fuller details. 
She was even so unreasonable as to feel that 
he could, without hurting himself, have ex- 
pressed a little gratitude towards her. How 


many times, since he told her his secret, she 


them. There was such a dancing light of hap- 
piness in her eyes that Cecilia knew at once 
what she had come to say, and before her 
timid, faltering tongue could tell the news, 
her friend had taken her in her arms, and 
was kissing and congratulating her. ‘“ Why, 
where did you hear? It is a secret still,” 
said Anna, blushing. 

But Cecilia protested that she had known 
it for a long time, ever since the snow-storm. 

“Tt was the danger of losing you that 
made him find out how dear you were to him,” 
said Cecilia. “ You see nothing happens 
for nothing in this world.” And then a bright 


| colour rose to her face, which had been 


much paler than usual, for she was thinking 


| of the wonderful discovery which the storm 


had brought to her. 
Rosina, in the meantime, to whom also 
this was no unexpected news, for she had 


| been the witness of Charlie’s devotion to the 
than charmed, to receive this pleasant news. | 
He might, she thought, have written a little | 
less baldly, and considering what had passed | 
between her and him, and the depth of | 


1] 


Rector and his wife at Plymouth, was spend- 
ing smiles and tears on her little favourite. 
“There is only one thing—only one thing 
in the whole world—which could have given 
me so much pleasure,” she said. ‘* May God 
bless and keep you both !” 

“ And you too—you who have been such 
an angel to us all,” said Anna with a sob in 
her voice. She was wishing that she could 
make her old friend young again, and give to 


had manceuvred for him and Anna to meet! | her such happiness as her own, 
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“ My dear child,” said Rosina softly— my 
dear child! I am happy. God has blessed 
me. There is only one thing in the world I 
wish x 

3ut here Cecilia gave her a warning look, 
and she said no more. 

We, who have followed the old maid 
through this most eventful year of her life, 
will probably guess what this wish was. 
Knowing also, as some of us do, her simplicity 
and directness of action where the interests 
of those she loved were at stake, we may 
imagine that she would not be content with 
wishing ; but that she would set her brains to 
work to strike out, if possible, a way to the 
fulfilment of her wish. 

That the master of the’ Manor House and 
Cecilia loved one another, Rosina was certain. 
She felt sure also, from what she had seen of 
them both, that their mutual love, if not 
openly confessed, was known by one another. 
That at one moment Paul had been on the 
point of asking Cecilia to be his wife ; that 
from his words and his manner, she had ex- 
pected him to do so; that when he formed 
this design he was happy and hopeful ; that 
something had happened to prevent him from 
carrying it out; and that, after this occur- 
rence, his brief happiness had vanished away, 
Rosina had long since concluded, and she 
now began to ask herself what the impedi- 
ment could be, and whether she could dis- 
cover it and overcome it. 

Only such a woman as Rosina, simple, 
unworldly, and straightforward, could possibly 
have formed the design which she proceeded 
soon to carry out. Only such a man as Paul 
Merton, true of heart, chivalrous, and abso- 
lutely free from that modern cynicism, on 
which the man of the world prides himself, 
would have given her credit for the rectitude 
and courage which she brought to the accom- 
plishment of her strange task. 

Oné evening, shortly after Anna’s engage- 
ment was made known in Roseleigh, when 
Rosina and her niece were sitting together in 
the parlour, Cecilia began to talk of return- 
ing home. “I am never likely to make a 
fashionable marriage, as my father wishes,” 
she said with a sad smile. ‘I am staying 
here under false pretences. I must go home 
and set to work.” 

**Wait at least until the summer goes,” 
said Rosina. “They cannot really want you 
at home as I do; then there is Marie. I 
scarcely know how she is going to live with- 
out you.” 

“There was a note from Marie to-day,” 
said Cecilia; “she wants me to stay with 











her again. 
do.” 

“But I think of taking a little change,” 
said Rosina, her colour rising; “not to the 
Manor House, that is not far enough away. I 
should like to go to London.” 

“To London! you! Will wonders ever 
cease ?” cried Cecilia. “ But you surely do 
not wish to go alone?” 

“Yes, I am going alone; and now the ice 
is broken, I may tell you that I have heard 
of a lodging where I can be quite comfortable 
and quiet. I told you that our cear boy 
who is gone, stayed in London for some 
time; Mr. Merton has given me the name 
and address of the people where he lodged, 
and I shall go to them.” 

Cecilia thought she understood now her 
aunt’s motive for visiting London, and she 
said gently: “Do you think you are wise, 
dear, to keep up painful memories? What 
you may hear of your poor boy in London 
will only hurt you.” 

“Oh!” said Rosina, her face becoming 
suffused with a pale pink colour; “but that 
is not my only motive. The good Jennings 
live near Mr. Merton’s House of Rest, and 
I have the greatest—the most absurd curiosity 
to see it. Your accounts, you know, when 
you came back *" she hesitated a little, 
being fearful that Cecilia might suspect her 
real motive; then went on, ‘“* You know he 
was only a kind of ninth wonder of the world 
to me.” 

“Wes,” replied Cecilia, smiling, “ I know. 
Well ! you will be quite in your element. I 
am only afraid, if the good people there get 
hold of you, that they will never send you 
back to us.” 

“Oh! you need not be afraid,” said Rosina 
joyously, and to herself she said: “I hope I 
shall not come back alone.” 


But I shall not go unless you 
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It was a sultry morning in August: Lon- 
don, whither we must once more, and for the 
last time, transport ourselves, was overwhelm- 
ingly crowded and hot ; and Paul Merton, as 
he sat over his work in his office, :dund him- 
self longing for a breath of the Ros-leigh air. 
There was a knock at his door, he was handed 
a card, and, before he had recovered from his 
surprise, the owner of the card, a little fresh- 
coloured lady, was shown in. ‘Then he 
literally leapt from his seat. ‘‘ Miss Westa- 
cott! Rosina!” he crie?, holding out both 
his hands, “Is it really you?” 

“T think so,” said the little woman, smiling 
—with some difficulty, however, for her eyes 
were full of tears. She had been feeling 
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anxious, and this kind reception sent her 
fears away helter-skelter, in every direction, 
and the relief was so great that she could 
have sat down and cried. 

He looked at her with shining eyes. “Your 
face is as good as a breeze of fresh air,” he 
said, “better. But sit down; tell me why 
you have come, where you are staying, and 
what I may do for you. Never mind my 
papers: they will wait. Festivals such as this 
only come once in a way, and we must 
make the most of them.” 

By this time Rosina had recovered the use 
of her voice, and she said, very prettily, that 
she had come to London chiefly to see him ; 
that she had heard of what a grand work he 
was doing, and chat she was interested in it. 
She had, in fact, taken a room close by, and 
she wanted his permission to come and go as 
she liked. 

‘Make me an honorary member of your 
club while Iam in London,” she said: “ if 
you do, I will try to make myself useful.” 

“TY will make you anything you like,” he 
answered. “I will do anything you like, 
and for the mere pleasure of seeing you back- 
wards and forwards. Now tell me about 
Roseleigh.” 

“That I will readily,” answered Rosina: 
“but I am not sure that you deserve it. Why 
do you never come to see us now?” 

“Oh!” he said, sighing, “don’t ask me. 
It is a long story and asad one.” 

Before the day was over that long, sad 
story had been told to the little old maid, 
who, ‘triumphant so far, was determined not 
to let the matter rest where it was. 

“Something can be done, I am certain of 
it,” she said to Paul. “It cannot be that 
two beautiful young lives like yours and my 
Cecilia’s should remain incomplete through 
such wickedness and folly. Will you let me 
do as I will?” 

“I fear you can do nothing. I have a 
conviction that the will is genuine,” said 
Paul. 

Rosina considered for a few moments, and 
then said: “ But it would not surely stand ; 
the man who made it must have been insane.” 

“From one point of view, he may have 
been ; certainly not from another. He knew 
what he was doing, and he did it deliberately. 
However that may be, you will understand 
my feelings. So many interests centre in my 


hands ; I have awakened so many hopes ; 
this wickedly acquired wealth is, as I hope 
and believe, doing so much good; I dare 
not run the risk of its being diverted to other 
channels.” 





“T see all that. I understand it,” said 
Rosina. ‘“ Now tell me; do you know the 
man who has the second will in his posses- 
sion ?” 

“ By sight, perfectly. It is curious, and I 
cannot quite account for it; but he has 
taken to frequenting this place. Not being 
a member of the club, he can only come 
on the open evenings, but then he is 
scarcely ever absent. You will probably see 
him to-night—a tall, loose-limbed man. He 
sits near the door, and he has a hacking 
cough.” 

“T will look out for him,” said Rosina. 

She sat near the door herself that evening, 
being minded to make his acquaintance ; but 
she feared she would be disappointed, for the 
little entertainment was half over before the 
man she was looking for made his appearance. 

He came at last, however, and we can 
imagine the anxiety with which she scanned 
his face ; for on this man, this rough, vulgar 
giant, the happiness of those who were dearest 
to her depended. 

An earnest, passionate scrutiny may some- 
times pierce below surfaces. Before Rosina 
had turned her eyes away from the stranger’s 
face she had come to a conclusion which 
would have astonished those who knew him. 

“ The man has fallen low,” she said to her- 
self, “but there is a spark of goodness in 
him. That is what brings him here. He 
does not like the evil business to which he 
has been set.” 

The little old maid changed her seat to 
one near that occupied by Paul’s enemy. He 
cast a scrutinising glance upon her ; but she 
took no notice of him. It was a draughty 
corner. He was presently attacked by a 
paroxysm of coughing, and got up to go out. 
Then she ventured to put her hand upon 
his arm. “ Don’t go away,” she whispered ; 
“T have some good cough-lozenges here, 
and if you will come with me I can take you 
to a room where you can cough without dis- 
turbing any one. Leaving the door open, 
you will still be able to hear and see some- 
thing.” 

“Who are you ?” he asked, staring at her. 

“JT am a member of the club. Are not 
you P” 

“No: I came in to see what was going 
on.” 

“Ah! well; you should, at least, have 
proper shelter. Come with me.” 

He followed her, partly because of the ab- 
surdity of the thing, and she took him to 
the little room where the secretary of the 
club generally transacted the business con- 
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nected with it. The room was small but 





| who was withholding her beloved ones from 


cheerful, and a bright little fire was burning | happiness, it was not so much of tueim as of 


on the hearth. Rosina made the visitor sit 


down, and, as he seemed more interested in | 


her than in the entertainment, she entered 
into conversation with him. Before that con- 
versation was over Rosina knew where Ben- 
jamin Carter lived, what he was suffering 
from, and something of his antecedents, 
When she bade him good-bye she felt that 
she had made considerable progress towards 
the attainment of a new friendship. 

He, in the meantime, as, warmed and, 
he could not tell why, cheered, he walked 


| him she thought. 

The weeks wore away. Rosina made her- 
self a niche in the work that was going on in 
London. The Jennings were delighted with 
her. Paul, though, so far as he was concerned, 
he thought she was losing her labour, felt and 


| expressed a great pleasure in seeing her go to 


and fro. Benjamin Carter depended upon 
her more and more, and she wrote home, 


| . - . 
saying that she saw no prospect ol returning 


home through the darkening ways, stopped | 


now and then to say to himself that, taking it 
all in all, this was the “ rummest go” he had 
ever seen. 

The next day he denied himself to Mr. 
Slithers, the lawyer, who was anxious to see 


| thing they touch. 


him on business ; and when, a few days later, | 


there was another open evening at the club- 


house, he went with even more alacrity than | 


usual. Short as had been the term of his 
acquaintanceship with Rosina, I believe he 
would have been disappointed and dis- 
couraged had she not been in her former 
place. But there she was, looking out for 
him; and once more she took him to the 
little warm, quiet room, and once more they 
had a talk, which he afterwards characterized 
to himself as “precious queer.” The same 
thing happened again and again, and pre- 
sently, between this singularly assorted pair, 
a curious friendship arose. 

Benjarain Carter was one of those (they 
are not the worst of men, but from one point 
of view they are the most unfortunate) who 
bear about with them on their bodies the marks 
of their belongings. Some can sin without 
showing their stain. These are the most 
dangerous. Others by their coarse features 
and dark, forbidding cast of countenance 
scare away from them the innocent and pure. 
This unhappy human being was of the latter 
order, and before Rosina was kind to him, 
years upon years had gone by since any good 
woman had addressed to him a friendly word. 
But the curious circumstance was, that he 
did not even scare the gentle old maid. 
Possessed by that enthusiasm of humanity 
which sees in every son of man, and under 
every sort of disfiguring disguise, the ideal 
man, her intercourse with this miserable crea- 
ture made her only feel sorry and ashamed. 
She suffered in him; she suffered for him. 
It is not too much to say that, after a series 
of such meetings as we have described, when 


she came to understand the misguided man | than go on doing bad deeds. 





for some time. 

In the meanwhile there came a spell of 
bitterly cold weather. It was ushered in by 
one of those storms that sometimes sweep 
over the country in October, withering every- 
People who could afford 
it stayed within doors, and built up great 
fires, and put on warm clothing; and the 
delicate, the old, and the poor talked sadly 
of a long and severe winter. On the first 
open evening after this storm the attendance 
at Paul Merton’s House of Rest was much 
thinner than usual. Rosina was keeping 
watch at the door. Her protézé (for Benja- 
min Carter might well be so named now) had 
begun to suffer as the year declined. His 
cough was worse; his frame was becoming 
gaunter, and there were two deep hollows in 
his cheeks. Rosina was hoping that he would 
not brave the weather on this awful night; 
she was wishing at the same time that she 
knew his address and might see him. 
The entertainment was in full swing, but the 
faithful little woman would not leavé her 
post. Jennings, seeing how perished she 
looked, entreated her to go nearer to the 
stove and away from the door, but she 
assured him that she was very comfortable 
where she was. 

How thankful she felt, a few minutes later, 
that she had held to her determination! For 
suddenly the door opened, and there stag- 
gered, rather than walked, into the hall a 
man so gaunt and haggard that he had almost 
lost the semblance of humanity. Rosina saw 
how it was with him, and, springing from her 
seat, she led him to Paul Merton’s room. 

“You should not have come out, Mr. 
Carter,” she said reprovingly. “It might be 
your death. Sit down and rest for a few 
moments, and then I will take you back. 
You ought to be in bed at this moment.” 

“ Will you take me back?” he said, fixing 
his eager gaze upon her face, ‘Then I will 
go.” He had another paroxysm of coughing, 
and then he went on. “It is better to die 
You'd be the 
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first to tell me that, and if I’m left alone with 
myself and that fiend, Joe Slithers, there’s no 
saying what I may do. I’ve always been 
weak, That was how Abraham Brown got 
such hold on me. But I don’t want to die 
till I’ve for once tried to do right.” 

He spake spasmodically, and with diffi- 
culty; but Rosina understood him. “ Be at 
peace,” she said, taking his wasted hand in 
ners. I will go back with you to your 
iouse. You shall not be left to fight out 
your fight alone.” 

She did not know what was before her ; 
but had she known it would have made no 
difference whatever. 

This man, whose life had been evil, and 
whose present companions were thieves and 
gamblers of the lowest sort, was to Rosina, 
in her simple way of judging things, even as 
a child of the kingdom, not strong enough 
yet to walk alone, and needing from some 
brother or sister who had been longer on the 
road the upholding hand of sympathy. She 
sent Jennings for a cab, and took the sick 
man to his own home. 

Poor Rosina! She could not help trem- 
bling a little as they drove together through 
the silent streets. What was she going to 
see? What was she going to encounter? 
Their arrival was more formidable than she 
had expected. The door of the large house 
in which were the suite of rooms occupied, by 
Carter was thrown open by a serving-man 
with an insolent expression. He stared at 
her rudely, and then led them to a baize door 
on the ground-floor, which he opened. For 
amoment Rosina recoiled. ‘The room into 
which they were ushered, of large size and 
magnificently, though tastelessly, decorated, 
was blazing with light, and about half-a-dozen 
men were sitting round one of the tables, 
smoking and playing cards. In a moment, 
however, she recovered her presence of mind. 
Her companion, who had relapsed into a 
state of apathy, dropped into the nearest 
chair. She addressed herself to the man 
who had shown them in. “Are you Mr. 
Carter’s servant ?” she said. 

“No,” he answered; “I belong to the 
house. The man belonging here is out.” 

“Whoever you are, you must go or send 
for a doctor at once,” she said with decision. 
“Mr. Carter is very ill. If anything happens 
I shall hold you responsible if you do not do 
as I tell you.” 

At this the man’s manner changed a little. 
“A relative of Mr. Carter’s, I presume?” 

“Ves, a relative. Now, lose no time.” 


The men round the table had begun to | closed her eyes in sleep. 





look at her curiously. As for their host, they 
took no notice of him. He had often been 
like this before. Rosina went forward, and, 
addressing the youngest and most unsophis- 
ticated-looking of them, said, “If these are 
Mr. Carter’s rooms I must ask you to leave 
them at once. He is very ill. Perhaps one 
of you,” she was still looking at the youngest 
player, “will help me to take him to his 
room.” 

There was something in her face and 
manner which made the man she addressed 
feel ashamed of himself and his companions. 
He murmured an apology for having been 
found there; said that he had not known 
their host was so ill, and, turning to the 
other men, who had been winning his 
money and were exceedingly angry at having 
their game stopped, advised them to leave. 

The sick man in the meantime had grown 
worse and worse, and his boon companions, 
not wishing probably that he should die 
before them, went out one by one, till at 
last Rosina and the young gentleman she 
had chosen as her assistant were left alone 
with him. 

They used what remedies they could think 
of to restore him, and before the doctor 
came, he was sufliciently himself to, entreat 
Rosina not to leave him, and to declare that 
he would have no other nurse or attendant 
than her. 

He clung to this with the tenacity of a 
dying man, and Rosina granted his request. 
Giving herself out as a relative she remained 
in the house and watched over him night 
and day. 

He had a grand constitution and he lasted 
longer than any of them thought he would 
have done ; but still Rosina stayed with him, 
patiently and quietly, nursing him like a 
sister. She had not been more than two 
days at her post before she knew why he was 
so anxious to have with him one upon whom 
he could depend. His late companions 
came about him, with the preterice of friend- 
ship, but having, in reality, their own ends to 
serve. Chief amongst them was Mr. Slithers 
the lawyer. He watched Rosina, as a cat 
watches a mouse, so anxious was he to get 





her away from the sick-room ; but she knew 
what he wanted, and she never stirred. In 
after days she used to say that Heaven had 
gifted her with miraculous strength to meet 
this terrible need. Fearing that she might 
| not be always equal to the occasion, she had 
a hospital nurse to help her in the sick-room ; 
but for four days and four nights she never 
Human endurance 
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has its limit, and she was nearly giving way, 
when one morning her patient, who had 
been for some hours past in a more tranquil 
frame of mind, asked her to send one of the 
servants in the house to a certain address. 
She knew the name—it was that of a lawyer 
of respectability and eminence. 

When the lawyer arrived, her patient told 
her to go and rest. Feeling at ease, she fell 
into a short sleep, from which she was aroused 
presently by the hospital nurse, who said that 
Mr. Carter wished to see her. She went at 
once and was greeted by such a smile as no 
one, since the innocent days of his boyhood, 
had ever seen on Benjamin Carter’s face. 

““My dear,” he said in a feeble voice, 
“you may congratulate me. It is all over. 
I have burned the wicked will. I was the 
ozily person who would have benefited from 
it, and I had the right. Neither Slithers nor 
any one else can inherit from me now.” 

I do not think any words would be strong 
enough to express the deep rapture that filled 
Rosina’s heart at that moment. It was not 
only joy for them, it was joy for him, the 
prodigal, who was going home to the Father's 
house. Forgetting her fear of exciting him, 
she burst into tears. 

But he was not excited: he was past all 
that now: he looked at her, for a few moments 
tranquilly, and then held out his hand. She 
dropped on her knees by his side, and pressed 
it to her lips. Then, for the first time since 
he was a child at his mother’s knee, the eyes 
of the man, dying in his prime, of weakness 
and folly and sin, filled with tears, “ Thank 
God,” he murmured. “Thank God!” 

Late that night Benjamin Carter died. 


Had the sinful and ruined life which had 
passed away been really closely related to 
her own, Rosina could not have mourned it 
more. But her trouble was soon turned into 
a tranquil joy. 

Benjamin Carter had left behind him a 
full statement of the circumstances under 
which the will which he had held over the 
head of Paul Merton was drawn up. He 
had destroyed it, hé said, in case he might, 
at some future time, be betrayed into be- 
queathing to others the rights which he was 
determined never to claim for himself. The 
greater part of his own considerable property 
he left to his friend and helper, Rosina Westa- 
cott ; not, as he expressed it, through any 
wish to reward her for her inestimable ser- 
vices to himself, but because in his opinion 


THE 


she would make a good and wise use of his 
money. “I wish,” his lawyer had written, at 
his dictation, “that her kind heart may be 
gratified by having the opportunity of doing 
those kindnesses that only money can enable 
people to perform. I wish that her large 
and generous nature may have large scope 
for the exercise of its beneficence.” 

To paint the surprise of Paul Merton when 
a copy of his late enemy’s will was sent to 
him, or the delight of Marie and Cecilia when, 
without warning, he and Rosina arrived sud- 
denly at the Manor House, or to tell of the 
conversation which followed, one between 
Paul and Cecilia in the beautiful old library, 
and one carried on in whispers in Lily’s 
room by Rosina and Marie; to describe the 
general excitement and pleasure when it 
became known in Roseleigh, as it did very 
soon, that the master of the Manor House 
and the handsome young lady from over the 
sea were presently to be married, is more 
than we have space for. 

I will merely say that, when last I heard of 
my friends at Roseleigh, no one seemed dis- 
posed to repent of the arrangements entered 
into during this eventful year. Marie still 
lives at the Manor House, the village round 
which has been opened to ‘the sick, the lame, 
and the wounded amongst the poor of our 
great city. Paul and Cecilia, always full of 
new schemes, divide their time between 
|London and Roseleigh; Barbara smiles 
| through life still as the maid of Marie's child ; 
| Lily, now a beautiful little girl, about eight 
| years old, is beginning her education, and 
| bids fair, they say, to be extraordinarily in- 
| telligent. Mr. Williamson, the well-known 
| musical composer, who went to and fro be- 
| tween England and America, always accom- 
| panied by his pretty little wife and always in 
| request, has had a charming house built for 
| him between Roseleigh and Shene; Rosina 
| lives still in the two-storied house without 
| stairs, which has been enlarged and beauti- 
fied, but whose arrangements are the same 
as they were when we first made its acquain- 
| tance. Of the happiness she feels as she 
| looks round upon her young friends, or of 
| the pleasure she experiences in being able to 
do unobtrusive deeds of charity and give 
timely presents to those she loves, it is 
perhaps needless for me to speak. Given 
such a life as Rosina Westacott’s, happiness, 
the truest happiness, that happiness whose 
twin-sister is peace, is sure to be its accom- 
paniment. 








END. 














EVENING LIGHT. 


A S one who, weary of the restless crowd, 


iy 


The strife of men , and voices jarring loud, 
Has come to meditate at eventide, 
And walk in peace along the great sea-side ; 
So feel I now, in free and quiet mind, 
The world of God before me—man’s behind. 
What matters now this life’s small loss or gain, 
The longed-for pleasure, or the dreaded pain ? 
Time’s hopes and fears are forms of changing thought; 
All that is past is dream-like, or as nought. 
A span-long seems the race which I have run; 
All former days remembered are as one. 
Things once deemed great, diminished now, and dim, 
Are viewed like ships on ocean’s distant rim. 
Farth’s broken lights with bars of crossing shade, 
Together mingling, faint and fainter fade. 
Into my heart a hand unseen drops balm ; 
Within, without, there reigns a holy calm ; 
While farthest space and highest heaven draw near, 
And in their depths celestial shapes appear. 
Now, only now, do I begin to see; 
Now, only now, know what it is to be. 
Nor sun, nor moon doth shine, yet all is bright 
He said, “ At evening-time it shall be light.” 
FLAVEL COOK, D.D. 
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HAs not the 
snow been 
falling __ softly, 
softly all the 
night long, fleck- 
ing the ivy on 
the church 
tower, and 
spreading _ its 
coverlet over 
the sleeping dead, fringing even the dark yew 
with silver and crystal? Have not sweet treble 
voices been carolling in the porch, and the 
bells been ringing out their joyous message ? 
the whole village, too, answering the call 
with responsive gladness : for it is Christmas 
morninz, and the world is clothed in festive 
robes to meet it? 

Close by the churchyard gate, where the 
children’s dancing feet have left their traces 
on the snow, is a little grave—a little grave 
fresh made, side by side with a larger one. 
But even on the latter no moss has gathered. 


They speak alike of recent grief. Visible too | 


to all as they pass to and fro are these two 
graves; yet few eyes rest upon them, and 
fewer thoughts; a little “ Land of forgetful- 
ness.” No, not so,at least to oze—the one only 
of the troop of worshippers, who in sable attire 
has purposely lingered behind in the recess 
of the chancel, where she tries to remain 
unobserved until the others have retired. The 
organ, meanwhile, prolongs, in simple familiar 
hymn music, the theme which had been dis- 
coursed upon as appropriate to the day: for 
the text was selected from the two first 
clauses of the angel-song, ‘‘ Glory to God in 
the highest, on earth peace.” 

The strains, however, had failed to wake 
up any response in that lonely soul. There 
was a ray of sunshine which at the moment 
trembled through the near window, but she 
felt nothing—saw nothing, but the chill and 
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| the darkness. What! “ Peace on earth,” and 
she with the great unrest of her life-sorrows 


| beating at her heart! “ Peace.” Yes, in the 


far-off happy heaven, but not in this dreary 
world. “Glory to God.” Yes, but oh, 
surely not “goodwill to men!” How can 
it be, when He lives calm and unmoved in 
His bright home; and hearts are broken, 
and lives are severed and crushed, and even 
little children are given and taken iike the 
flowers in May? 

But presently all the congregation have 
streamed out into the wintry air, and have 
exchanged their cheerful greetings; and then 
the one other figure silently follows. The 
shadow of the cross on the double grave has 
been on her heart all the service through, 
and now she stands close by, cold and tear- 
less. ‘There was a fresh-cut inscription upon 
the common headstone. It was an inscrip- 
tion, not like many around, cumbered with 
words and epithets. It was touching in its 
very simplicity. It ran thus:— 

K. FF. 
(With a date below the two letters, and under them) 
BABY. 
‘* They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and 
in their death they were not divided.” 

Silently, we have just said, she had 
approached. But now with a quick, almost 
passionate gesture she stooped down, and 
brushed away the white covering of snow. As 
she was in the act of doing so, a touch on the 
left shoulder made her start with a thrill. 

Yet the touch, too, was as soft as velvet ; 
as soft and warm as only a child’s hand can 

| be, with the feeling and trusting clasp that 
only a child’s hand can give. And it isa 
child’s voice that accompanies it. “ Please 
don’t, lady ; father says the snow keeps the 
little daisies warm till they come up in spring- 
time.” 

“ Keep them warm, my child! how can the 
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cold snow keep the poor flowers warm? Feel 
how chill it is!” 

“TJ don’t know, lady; but father says so, 
and father knows everything.” 

Then, for the first time that Christmas 
morning, the sad face broke into something 
like a smile, faint and passing it is true, like 
the gleams of winter sunshine, but, like 
them, transforming. The blue-eyed little 
damsel at her side, with a child’s quick in- 
stinct, caught the passing brightness, and drew 
closer to the stranger with ready confidence. 

“Don’t you love the snow, lady? I do.” 

“No, my child; it looks so dreary. Each 
flake seems to try to bury the earth deeper 
and deeper in its cruel folds.” Her glance fell 
upon the tiny grave as she spoke. 

“Oh, I /ove it. It comes floating along 
so softly, as if it was afraid of hurting the 
earth. And do you know, I always think the 
flakes are like angels’ wings, coming flutter, 
flutter, flutter down from heaven.” 

The pale face stooped for a moment to 
meet the rosy, upturned cheek, and a tear 
stole quietly down and fell upon the grave. 

*“*T don’t live far from here, my child; will 
you be afraid to walk through the wood with 
me, and come back by yourself?” 

“Oh, no! Mother lets me play in the wood 
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whenever I like; and I know the way right | 


through.’ 

So they left the churchyard, and passed 
under the Lych-gate hand in hand. 

“ Look at my robin redbreast!” cried the 
little companion. “See! he’s sitting on 
that fir-tree waiting forme. Whenever I go 
to the wood he comes too, and he flutters 
and chirps, and looks back at me with his 
head on one side, just as he’s doing just now, 
as much as to say—‘Come along, little 
May.’” 

“ And he is your very own ?” 

“ Yes—well—he isn’t gfe mine. 
you see, I love him; and mother says (1 
don’t know quite what she means) that every- 
thing you love is yours somehow, whether 
you have it to keep or no; and I do love my 
robin,” 

While the child talked on in her childish 
fashion, they had crossed the road and the 
stile beyond, and were walking along a wood- 
land pathway, where fern and bramble-leaves 
shone like encrusted silver. What a strange 
calm there is in this unbroken sheet of white! 
what a wonderful silence about this snowy 
world! It seems as if God’s own restful hand 
had touched it into peace. Thevery brook that 
babbles along, wimpling and purling through 
the summer hours amid its flowery banks and 


Only, | 








00% 
dipping willows, is hushed and quict now. 
They stop to look at it from the bridge ; the 


dark form and the little scarlet cloak sta 
out against the snow, each wrapped in 
own thoughts. 

“ LOVELY, arn’t they ?” whispered the cl 
at last under her breath. 

** Lovely ? what ?” 

“Why, the icicles.” 

“ Iovely! yes. Last summer, when we 
stood beside the stream how joyously it used 
to sing; and now it seems dead, like every- 
thing else.” 

“ But perhaps it’s only having a rest till 
summer comes ?” 

‘Summer will never come to me again, 
child,” and something in look or tone hushed 
the prattling voice to silence. 

All this time the robin flutters and perches 
and chirps among the snow. 








They have bidden farewell now to the 
wood, the turnstile has been reached, and 
the high-road crossed. A few paces farther and 
the widow holds open a green gate, through 
which she invites her companion to enter. 

‘“No, thank you, lady,” said the child; 
‘I mustn’t stop, or mother ‘ll think I'm 
lost.” 

Of course this reason and reasoning could 
not be gainsayed ; accordingly mutual fare- 
wells were exchanged. 

“Good-bye, dear. Many a happy Christ- 
mas to you;” adding in an undertone—* and 
none so i mine.” Slipping a 





sorrowful as 
silver coin into the little hand, and bestow- 
ing a kiss, she turned away with a sig] 

The door of the cottage, with its rustic 
porch, was already open; and an old grey- 
haired servant thus respectfully accosted— 

“I’m indeed glad to see you, ma’am. [| 
was afraid you’d be staying out long, 


too 


| ma’am, in the snow.” 


At the same time, with tender hands, sh 
assisted in removing her mistress’ cloak, an 
relieved her of her Prayer-book. 

From a certain nervous hesitation in 
manner, old Esther had evidently some wise 
advice to give, or rather anxious proposal to 
make, which she feared might be painful, 
possibly resisted. But she thought it best at 
once to unburden herself, good old truthful 
soul that she was. She never presumed, but 
in what she believed was for her mistress 
good. “You'll forgive me, ma’am, but I 
took the key from your mantelpiece when 
you were at church. It seemed so desolate- 
like to have that room all shut up, and it 
Christmas Day. So I lighted the fire, that I 
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did ; and here’s the key, my dear lady,” she | But she is too tired even for such light 
added, with her eye moistening. thought. Her eyes droop heavily—she is 

The other took it without a word ; and, | fast asleep. 
turning mechanically to a closed door, she Yet how strange it is, that in a few minutes, 
first unlocked it, and then shut it softly be- | with no sense of fatigue, she finds herself in 
hind her. dreamland ; again wandering in the snowy 

The room she entered was a pleasant, cheer- | woods, through which she had passed that 
ful one, with a tolerably large bay window. Its! morning! Again she sees the encrusted 
walls, of a delicate Etruscan red, were relieved | ferns and the silver-tipped spruces; again 
with a few paintings in gilded frames, and | the silence of the still world seems around 
one or two line engravings. Its furniture and | her; again the feverish unrest burning and 
hangings and colouring all revealed an apart- | chafing within. Again, too, the little robin 
ment beautiful with the beauty which taste | is upon her path fluttering, chirping, glancing 
and refinement alone can give. Yet, of all | round ever and anon with his bright friendly 
that it contained, the eye of its present occu- | eye. But though he chirps and flutters as 
pant sought out only two things—sought | before, she fancies, in one of those strange 
them with a kind of eager longing, and yet | turns which dreams take, that each time his 
with painful, almost shuddering reluctance, | cheery voice grows weaker, that each time 
evidenced by the pressure and twitching of | his pinions move more feebly ; till, at last, 
her hands. The one was a bit of work lying | with one faint note he falls wearily to the 
| 





on the table, with the knitting-pins left in it | earth, and stretches his tiny limbs upon the 
—a wee sock, worked in a fairy pattern by | frozen ground to die. 
some fingers to which the labour was love. “ Even the little birds,” she seemed to be 
The other was an unfinished picture standing | saying to herself, taking up the rebellious 
on an easel in the bay window, and a palette | parable of her waking hours, “ even the little 
on which the paint had been for a long time | innocent birds !” 
dry. The picture was of a sleeping child in But the snow in this quiet vision came 
warm and rosy life: infant purity in the} flecking gently down, and with it a sense of 
white garments, babyish grace in the dimpled | deep, mysterious calm that rebuked and 
hand ; and—dimly indicated—stooping over | hushed the passion in her heart. Stealing 
it with tender, watchful gesture, as if about | through the wood in which her fancy wan- 
to leave a kiss upon the brow, a guardian | dered, a warm, soft light appeared to fall 
angel. like a golden touch upon the wintry earth ; 
Before these (the easel, the palette, the | with it an angel form with wings of downy 
unfinished picture) she stood a moment with | snow-flakes, and raiment pure as the white 
hungry, wistful eyes; then threw herself into | world around ; an inner radiance too in some 
the velvet chair beside and burst into uncon- | strange way outwardly manifesting itself. 
trollable weeping. | Bewildered by the sudden glory, and won- 
Although so tar prepared for the result of | dering as to the cause which brought one of 
this first visit, it made old Esther for some | Heaven’s happy ones down on such a mission, 
time anxious, as she heard the heaving sobs | she saw the bright visitant stooping with 
outside the door. But she knew it was best | watchful, earnest love over the dying red- 
to let nature quietly relieve and rock herself | breast. With care he raised it, and laying it 
to rest. | on his snowy bosom, floated upwards. “ Thou 
It was so, for in the utter weariness that | shalt sing among the Angels,” he said, “ and 
succeeds emotion, her mistress had thrown | shalt make thy home amongst the trees of 
off her bonnet and sunk back in the deep | Paradise, where no wintry cold can reach 
chair. |; thee!” As he spoke the lonely widow 
It is only now we see how young she is. | fancied that he turned and smiled graciously 
How bright and brown her hair, with just a on her, though so dazzling was the radiance 
streak of white that was not there a year ago! | that she saw nothing distinctly ; all was seen 
How smooth and fair her forehead, with no | through ahaze of glory. But far above her, 
wrinkles but those of too early care! Almost | clear and full, she seemed to hear again the 
a girl she seems, as the hard lines about the | robin’s glad note. She caught the fluttering 
mouth soften down and leave the face in re- | of many snowy wings, and the sound of 
pose. The snow is descending again, while | sweet, childish voices singing in harmony: 
she turns, still awake, towards the window. | “Peace on arth,” “ Peace,” “ Peace,” 
As the flakes are fluttering past, they recall | “ Peace!” 
to her mind the child’s fancy of the angels. With that last soft echo sounding in her 
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l 
ears she awoke—awoke to the realities of | 
life—to the weary head and the empty room, 
and the unfinished picture and the unused 
palette. Yes, and to the sound of carolling 
beneath her windows. A Voice, sweeter, 
Diviner than every other, from a Book which 
of all others would have comforted her, but 
which she had too long left neglected on her 
shelf, woke up something like a long-lost 
melody in her heart :—“ A sparrow falls not 
to the ground without your Heavenly Father 
knowing of it :”—‘ Zier Angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which is in 
Heaven.” 


The snow-flakes are falling softly, falling 
on the old church tower, and the dark yew- 
tree, on the new-made grave, and the rest of 
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the larger and the tinier mound, where the 
daisies are sleeping till the spring-time. 
Snowflakes / Yes, it is true, in accordance 
with the child-thought, you come floating so 
gently down from Heaven as if afraid of 
hurting the wintry earth. Swow-flakes/ Yes, 
like all God’s agencies in His own beautiful 
world, you have your mission and your lesson 
if old and young would only hear it! Snozw- 
flakes to cover the daisies ; yes, and to cover 
better than the daisies, only till the immortal 
spring-time! Ye gentle, fleecy things! We 
have now heard of one of God’s little ones, 
using each of you as a ministering angel to 
speak solace to a mourner! Svnow-flakes/ 
Yes, you too may come, and in your own 
dumb way, take part in whispering to other 
weary spirits—the Angels’ Christmas song of 





the sleeping dead. Falling softly, softly, on 
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SEP AND H 


By S. A. WI 


Ill. 


S EP soon found that his guest was likely to 

become a constant inmate of his room. 
Tom did try to get work to do, and occa- 
sionally earned a few pence, and was able 
for a day or two to get a lodging and food 
for himself, but few cared to employ so 
rough and doubtful-looking a lad, and as he 
was in constant dread of the police he was 


afraid to stand about in places where he | 
would have the best chance of getting | 


employment. Sep’s kind little heart could 
never refuse shelter and help to the lad 
when he came to him looking hungry and 
wretched. But on one point Sep was firm. 
He would never have anything to do with 
Tom if he again took to his thievish life, and 
though Tom looked upon this as an unne- 
cessary scruple on Sep’s part, he was more 
influenced than he was conscious of by the 
little boy’s strong feeling. It was but a faint 
glimmer which was guiding Sep along the 
path of right, but he followed it faithfully. 

And so spring merged into summer, and 
every day brought its measure of toil to the 
little organ-grinder, but also provided the 
needful food for him and his visitor. 


One hot summer evening Sep was return- | 


IS MONKEY. 
IITEHOUSE. 


| of roughs and idle loiterers. Poor Sep was 
caught by the stream, and, tired by the day’s 
work, could not resist the shock. Losing 
his balance, he fell heavily on the pavement, 
with his organ upon him, and lay bruised 
and unconscious, while Punch, springing 
from his arms, ran along some neighbouring 
railings, chattering with fear. 

When Sep awoke from his long faint he 
| found himself for the first time in his life in 
|a clean, soft bed—one of many in a long, 
bright room, into which the evening light 
| was streaming. Here and there on the walls 
| hung gay pictures or comforting texts, while 





o 5 
bunches of flowers in various parts of the 


| room showed that kind hearts had been 
mindful of the sick and weary. Sep gazed 
round him at first with no surprise, but with 
a restful feeling of pleasure, accepting all as 
one does inadream. But by degrees his 
|confused brain became clearer, and then 
came the sudden thought of his organ and 
his constant companion, and he started up 
| with a bitter cry of “Oh! my little Punch! 
| my little Punch! Where is he?” and sink- 
/ing back he sobbed out, “ He’s lost! he’s 
lost ! and I shall never see him again !” 
| His cries quickly brought a kind-faced 
nurse to his side, asking, “‘ Is it your brother 


| 





ing home very weary after a long round, with | you are crying for, little boy? Don’t fret, 
Punch sitting on his shoulder. He was just | he’s all safe, never fear.” 

turning from a side street into the main| “No, no!” cried Sep, “He’s my little 
road when a cry of fire was raised, and an| monkey ; but he wor all I’d got to love me, 
engine rushed by, followed by its usual train | and now he’s gone!” and he refused to be 
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comforted. But by-and-by the kind face 
and tender words opened the lonely heart, 
and little by little he poured out into the 
first ears that had ever cared to hear it, the 
story of his father’s death, and of his life 
alone with Punch. At last he fell asleep, 
soothed by nurse’s promise that search should 
be made for his little pet. 

But nurse was not the only one who had 
listened to Sep’s story. In the next bed to 
his lay a burly old farmer, who, coming up 
from the country to see the sights of London, 
had been confused by the bustle of the streets, 
and had been knocked down on a busy 
crossing. While Sep had been speaking there 
had been a great deal of clearing of the 
throat in the next bed, and when nurse turned 
round there was the good man looking very 
red, and trying to whisk off a big tear which 
was running down his nose. “Bless my 
heart, nurse,” he said, “ just to think! Poor 
little chap, with nothing to care for him but a 
monkey! But you'll see that it is found; it 
can’t be lost,” cried the worthy farmer, for- 
getting how large London is. Till he fell 
sleep, he lay thinking over what he had 
heard, relieving his feelings by occasional 
exclamations of “Bless my heart!” and 

* Poor little chap !” 

For some days Sep was too ill to make 
ny further inquiries for his pet, and his kind- 
hearted neighbour grew quite restless with 
anxiety, lest as time passed away the chances 
of finding Punch would grow fewer. When 
it last Sep was well enough to give the neces- 
sary directions and a visitor had undertaken 
109 make inquiries from the landlady of his 
dismal little room, no news could be obtained. 

*“As Sep didn’t come back, ye see,” said 
the woman, “I had to let the room, for I’m 
4 poor woman, and ninepence a week is nine- 
pence. ‘That there Tom wot Sep let come 
in sometimes wanted to stay, but I wouldn’t 
have nothin’ to do with the likes o’ him, and 
I ha’n’t seen him since.” And so there 
seemed no hope of Sep’s ever seeing his 
monkey again. 

At last Sunday came, and the occupant of 
almost every bed was gladdened by the faces 
of friends, who were allowed on that day to 
visit the ward. From his corner Sep watched 
them arrive, bringing little gifts of flowers and 
fruit, and he thought how happy they all 
must be to have those about them who loved 
and cared for them. Even his neighbour 
was not left out from the general happiness, 
for 2 joyous exclamation of, “ Why, here’s 
the old woman, bless her !” called Sep’s at- 
tention to a gentle little woman, with her soit 





rosy face and grey hair framed ina neat straw 
bonnet, who was making her way timidly 
through so many strangers to the stout old 
farmer. Sep watched with wistful eyes their 
meeting, with its happy tears and smiles, and 
the old man’s delight with the large bunch of 
flowers she had brought him, which “ smelt of 
home,” and then the feeling of loneliness 
crept over him, left out from all this joy, till 
he pulled the bed-clothes over his face and 
pretended to sleep, that he might hide the 
tears which would come. At last the sleep 
he feigned really stole over him, and when 
he woke it was with the sweet scent of flowers 
about him, and he found a bright bunch 
lying on his pillow, laid there by the kind old 
woman, who had bent over the sleeping boy 
with motherly tenderness, touching his hair 
with gentle hand and murmuring soft words 
of pity. 

So many days passed away, and no tidings 
came of Punch, so that Sep was obliged to 
give up all hope of seeing his little favourite 
again. He did not forget his pet, and his 
heart was very sore when he thought of the 
days when the little creature had been his 
constant companion and of his father’s fond- 
ness for it, But the days were not altogether 
unhappy, for there were kind friends who 
came to talk to the quiet, little, dark-faced 
boy lying so patiently in the corner; and 
they taught him that though father and pet 
were lost, there was a Friend always near 
him, so that he need never feel utterly alone 
again. 

The lonely boy, longing for love and care, 
drank in the glad tidings with great joy. He 
had faithfully followed the dim light his 
father had left him, but now there was a 
flood of sunshine on his way and a Guide 
ever leading him by the hand. So Sep’s sad 
heart was comforted, and every day brought 
back health and strength to him. 


IV. 


The afternoon sun was brightening the 
room and through the open windows came 
the occasional rattle of carts and the dreary 
sound of a wheezy old organ playing in the 
square in front. Sep was sleeping quietly 
when some motion in the room woke him, 
and he started up in an excited way crying, 
“‘Why, that’s my orgin, and I’m sure Punch 
will be with it. Oh, please, mum, won’t yer 
look out of the winder?” he cried to the 
nurse. Nurse was fond of the lad and 
hurried to the window, but it was high, and 
by the time that she had climbed on the 
chair the music had ceased, and she could 
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only see a tall lad leaving the square with an 
organ on his back and something red in his 
arms which might be a monkey in a little 
coat. “It's that there Tom!” cried Sep 
bitterly. ‘‘He’s got my orgin, and Punch 
won’t be half as happy with him as with me,” 
and he lay back in his bed in great distress. 

“ But, my dear,” said nurse soothingly, 
“there are sO many organs; you can’t be 
sure that that was yours.” 

“Why, mum,” sobbed Sep reproachfully, 
“do yer think I shouldn’t know my own 
orgin ?” 

“In course he do,” cried the kind old 
farmer ; “ why I’d know one of my cows if she 
bellered from t’other end of the lane. But 
this boy, Tom as he calls him, oughter be 
hunted out and made to give up the organ 
and monkey as they ain’t his ;” a sentiment 
fully echoed by the whole ward, for Sep’s loss 
had become the topic of general conversa- 
tion, and a hearty sympathy was felt for the 
lad’s sorrow. 

Nurse promised to speak to one of the 
visitors, and Sep gave a full description of 
['om’s appearance, and cheered by the far- 
mer’s earnest hopefulness, he again looked 
out eagerly for some tidings of his pet. But 
day after day passed, and all that he could 
learn was that, as yet, every inquiry had 
failed to find Tom. Poor Sep’s heart was 
clouded by bitter feelings towards the boy 
whom he had befriended. It did seem hard 
that after sharing his scanty food with him 
Tom should steal away his means of making a 
livelihood. The sweet, happy thoughts which 
had lately filled Sep’s mind were driven away 
by bitter feelings of dislike and suspicion. 

One Sunday afternoon Sep was lying very 
sadly in his corner, thinking wofully of the 
past and the future, and gazing with envious 
eyes at the happy groups around him, when 
suddenly an exclamation of surprise burst 
from his lips, for there, coming up the room, 
led by the kind visitor, was a rough boy, 
whose eyes were twinkling with an odd mix- 
ture of apprehension and suppressed fun. It 
was no other than Tom, ragged and unkempt 
as usual, and with a strange bulging under 
one side of his jacket. At last he reached 
Sep’s bed, where the little boy was sitting up 
eagerly awaiting his arrival, and when at the 
bed-side Tom opened his jacket with a broad 
grin, and out hopped Punch with great 
gravity and immediately perched by his young 
master’s side with every token of joy that a 
monkey can show. As for Sep, for a few 
minutes he seemed crazy with joy, hugging 
Punch and crying over himin turns, while Tom 





looked on with astonishment, and the kind- 
hearted old farmer mopped his face and blew 
his nose and cried, “ Bless my heart !” during 
the process. When Sep grew a little calmer 
he turned to Tom, and still holding Punch in 
his arms, said, “ Why, Tom, I thought yer’d 
taken him, and wouldn’t never give him up. 
I’m sorry I thought hardly on yer, Tom, as 
I hadn’t oughter, and now I wanter know 
where yer found him and the orgin.” And 
Tom, nothing loth, told his story. 

He had come up with the crowd just after 
Sep had been carried away to the hospital, 
and had found the organ prepped against 
the wall, and Punch chattering on the rail- 
ings, having already bitten one or two people 
who had tried to catch him. Tom soon 
strapped on the organ, and the monkey, 
having learnt to know him, was quite willing 
to come down into his arms. Tom’s first 
feeling was one of great satisfaction at get- 
ting possession of the organ and monkey. 
The constant movement of an organ-grinder’s 
life suited his disposition, and he went off to 
the garret with a secret sense of pleasure 
that Sep was out of the way. The landlady 
refused to allow him to stay, but he soon 
found other quarters, and he persuaded him- 
self that it was all the better; for if Sep did 
recover, he would not be so likely to find 
him out. But, sitting in the dark, better 
thoughts stole into the heart of the poor 
neglected lad; he remembered the boy’s 
kindness to him when cold, hungry, and 
shelterless : and Sep’s strivings to live up to 
his scanty knowledge of right had not been 
unnoticed by his rough companion. “ Poor 
little chap, he wor very kind,” muttered Tom, 
but still it was a hard struggle to break away 
from old habits. At last he determined 
to satisfy his conscience so far as to go 
round with Punch and the organ to all the 
hospitals, so as to give Sep a chance, if 
within, of hearing and perhaps making in- 
quiries—though, it must be owned, with a 
strong hope that Sep would wot hear and that 
he would be left in undisputed possession of 
organ and monkey. 

All this Tom told in his rough way, but in 
spite of self the poor boy’s heart warmed to- 
wards his friend at the sight of his joy at 
recovering Punch. He faithfully promised 
that when Sep was well enough he would re- 


visitor promised to seek out some work for 
Tom. So they parted, Sep looking wistfully 
after his beloved pet. 

But brighter days were in store for Sep than 
he had dreamed of. The next day his friendly 
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neighbour, the old farmer, called nurse to 
him and said, ‘Me and my old woman’s 
been talking about this here little chap,” 
jerking his thumb in Sep’s direction. “I 
s’pose he’ll be leaving the hospital about the 
same time as me, won’t he, mum? Ye see, 
years agone, my missus and I, we lost a fine 
little chap, our only boy, and we’ve been 
sore about it ever since. We never thought 
how as th’ A’mighty had took our child so as 
we might take care on some poor little fellow 
as hadn’t no father or mother. But seeing 
this little chap’s made us think as how we’d 
like to take him, We've got a tidy little farm, 
and it’ll be a rare thing for us to have a boy 
about the house, ’specially for the old woman, 
who is allus hankering for something to take 
care on. There’s that monkey,” continued 
the good man, scratching his head in some 
perplexity. “My wife’s rather afeared on 
him, but then Sep’s so set on him that we 
must just take the two.” 

Poor Sep! how his eyes brightened when 
he heard of the plan. He had learned to 
love the kind old man and his gentle wife, 





who never failed to bring a sweet flower to 
Sep, and to say a few loving words to the 
fatherless boy. 

So not many weeks after Sep found himself 
in a new world, tenderly cared for by his 
adopted parents, and delighting in country 
sights and the pleasures of a farmyard. His 
organ had a place of honour in the corner of 
the roomy kitchen, and Punch, though an 
object of respectful apprehension to the old 
woman, was kindly treated for Sep’s sake. 
Tom, too, shared in his happiness, for a 
farmer who was emigrating to America, hear- 
ing his story, offered him a home and a 
chance of becoming an honest and prosperous 
man, and good tidings came from him from 
time to time. 

Nor was the lonely grave in the crowded 
cemetery forgotten. Before leaving London 
Sep and his new friends made their way to it, 
and to Sep’s surprise and pleasure he found 
that the good farmer had had it marked by a 
simple headstone bearing the words, “ Come 
unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 





HAVEN-REST. 


"| 3 mariner with singing 
Salutes the haven grey, 

And hails the breeze up-springing 
Which speeds him on his way. 

O dream of home and gladness ! 
O voices from the shore ! 

His heart goes forth to meet you, 
And sea-ward turns no more. 


O mariner, who grieveth 
When haven-rest is nigh! 
O mariner, who leaveth 
The ocean with a sigh! 
What hath the ocean for thee, 
But tossings to and fro, 
Peril and changing current, 
Alternate ebb and flow ? 


Look up! and take true measure 
Of thine enduring bliss ; 
That world hath better treasure 


Than ever holdeth this. 


Fear not faith’s happy venture 
Upon the flowing tide ! 

In the fair land before thee 
Heart shall be satisfied ! 


CLARA THWAITES. 











“ When haven-rest is nigh,” 





THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE REv. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “O holy Lord, content to dwell.” 
esson: Luke ii. 43—52. 


[= us again see Mary and Joseph in 
their sorrowful search for Jesus. 

The sleepless couple would rise long before 
it was dawn to search Jerusalem, for we know, 
and I particularly want you to notice this, 
that the Temple was not the first place they 
looked in to find Him ; it was far from that 
indeed, it was the very last. And the fact 
is full of lovely meaning. 

First they would go to their acquaint- 
ances and friends, and anywhere where 
Jesus was in any degree known, knocking 
some of them up, for few people were yet 
astir ; but only to find that the child had not 
been there. 

He might possibly be in the carpenters’ 
street. Joseph and He had been there toge- 
ther once or twice, and He had shown sucha 
bright and intelligent interest in tools that 
would round and ease the edges of a yoke 
so well ; and the workmen there had taken to 
his pleasant smiling way of hearing them and 
asking them questions ; so they turned there. 
They were, some of them, just taking down 
their shutters ; for their day had hardly begun 
yet; but it was found that there too He had 
not been seen. ‘They quite remembered 
Him (the best among them) ; for they had 
thought while listening to His beautiful young 
talk that carpentering might after all be made 
a heavenly business. Then the seekers, with 
still heavier weight at the heart, turned their 
way to less and still less likely places, wher- 
ever they knew He had been pleased to go, 
tramping up and down all over the intermin- 
able bazaars and market-places and wher- 
ever people and children most gathered, and 
about the fountains and water troughs where 
the animals went to drink. By now, the sun 
was high up and the city was all bustle, and 
workmen were everywhere taking down the 
festival decorations : arches and banners and 
withered boughs of trees ; but to Mary there 
was a dark, hushed feel in the place, and 
at every step the gloom and silence seemed 
to grow darker and more terrible within her. 
“ Have you seen about here anywhere a boy 
of twelve who has missed His father and 
mother?” Mary would inquire of every 


lounger by a door, of every keeper of a stall, | 





Generally timid and afr-id, in her great dis- 
tress she feels as though she must speak to 
everybody. 

“What is His name?” they ask, “and 
what did He look like ?” 

“His nameis Jesus. He is from Nazareth. 
He wore a white coat with a broidered girdle 
and a little clasp at his throat, and had alittle 
cap with broidery round it ; had bright gentle 
eyes and warm brown hair, and his face was 
open and very pleasant to look at. We 
missed him last night when we had gone our 
first day’s journey into Galilee.” 

And they willingly listened to her, she 
seemed ‘so very full of pain. Long and 
weary was the search as, to and fro every- 
where, once again she put her question, each 
time more sorrowful and still once more 
received the disappointing reply. Nobody 
had seen Him, and often had she to sit down 
and rest and often her eyes would moisten 
with tears ; for at times, it really seemed as if 
He could never be found again. 

When all their hopes in Jerusalem had 
spent themselves, and the day had well-nigh 
spent itself, too, Joseph would probably go 
away to Hebron, where Zacharias and his wife 
and son lived. Could he have gone there to 
His cousin’s? It was just possible. But 
search there too proved vain. And the 
second night came on and sleep fell upon 
Jerusalem ; Joseph and Mary took themselves 
to bed again with a sore heart, turning in 
their burning brain, as they lay, all manner of 
anxious questions and dreadful fears. The 
child might have been stolen! Hemight have 
been killed ! And they lay awake and feverish 
till slowly the third day dawned and the sun 
in the east poured its unbounded light over 
city, stream, and hill; but there was no sun 
to Mary: she could not shine till He appeared ; 
her light was her child. 

The new day was well on, when, after 
having tried every place their anxious hearts 
could conceive as in the least bit likely, they 
resolved to try the last and most unlikely of 
all. He might be in the Temple. At least 
they had better not leave till they had looked 
and asked there, they said to themselves with 
a desparing sigh. 

Never since that first day of the feast had 
He gone there with any joy. Scarcely any- 
where in Jerusalem had given Him so little 


and of every passer with a kindly face. | pleasure, so much pain. He had seldom 
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spoken of it but with sadness in His voice, 
and eyes that seemed ready to weep. It 
had brought into His childish life a weary 
weight of pain, very unusual in anybody, but 
especially in a child. Too often had she 
seen that look of deep trouble in His face 
as He came returning from His visits there, 
for her to imagine for a moment that He 
was likely to be there. Maybe she had 
said, ‘“‘ Well, don’t go there any more; go 


to the bazaars, or on tothe hills.” If ever | 


any sort of thought had come to her uniting 
priests with Jesus, it was with a kind of 
confused vague fear that they might, perhaps, 
some day kill Him. 

Jesus was, of course, much too young for 
her to think of such a thing now; they did 
not harm children; but it is clear that His 


mother had no such happy thoughts of Jesus | 


and the priesthood, as dear old Hannah had 
for her child, who had loved to think of 
the time when the knives and the bowls and 
the censers cf the Temple would pass to her 
boy’s hands, and that He would beas beautiful 
to hold them as old Eli had been. Jesus 
was a boy like Samuel: as poor and as young, 
and far more religious and pure and gentle 


and beautiful and good ; but Mary could not | 


think of a heart like His as happy where she 
was now going to look for Him. All He 
thought and felt and said about God would 
hurt the priests to hear, and then the priests 
would be cruel to Him and destroy Him. It 


could not occur to her that He was there. | 


Though He had been lost to this third day, 
she never dreamed of finding Him there. 
Looking round out of the deepest heart, 
made very quick by sorrow; thinking, and 
thinking, and thinking of all manner of likely 
and unlikely places ; through all these maybe 
forty hours ; as she lay on her sleepless bed, 
as she sat weary by the way, as she went 


through the streets looking on all who passed | 


under the leafy arcades of bazaars, even 
meeting everywhere priests, rabbis, Levites, 
never till now has she turned to search the 
Temple. 

But now they are driven to it; it is their 
last resort in their distress. They have turned 
all othe: stones, how many !—across the wide 
green valley of Olivet, and among the market- 
tolks ; they now at length turn to this! 


As we fancy them going through the streets 


along the Tempie way, we know it is with 
none of the hopes that have gone with them 
helping them elsewhere. ‘They pass under- 
neath its massive gateway with heavy hearts 
and silent tongues; it is but adding one 
other hour to the many already wasted. But 


it cannot add another to their disappoint- 
ments ; should they find Him here it will be 
all surprise. They are simply groping in 
the very hopelessness of their gloom; they 
expect to find nothing. 

I hear a languor in the mother’s voice, as 
though it were no use asking it, as she 
puts her often-repeated, miserable question 
to a porter she meets amid the solemn 
corridors of the place. But at his answer, 
life suddenly starts to her eye. Is it pos- 
sible? Can He be here? she seems to be 
saying, as she is directed to where a boy is 
who answers very much to her descrip- 
tion. 

With light and eager step, they make their 
way for the place where this boy is said to 
be. And while they are going (as we know, 
on the threshold of finding their child) let us 
| reflect a moment on how very little after all 

Mary yet understands herson. Well had she 
| understood His disappointments and pains 
| at the Temple ways. Weary had been the 

burden they had laid upon his tender young 
heart, weary enough to repel all child’s hearts 
she had ever known, had they suffered the 

'same, and to drive them and keep them far 
and for ever away from the place. Yet had 
she not understood how of His own accord 
| Jesus could go; how His was not a selfish 
| heart, which pain repels; but was a heart 
which pain draws and wooes. 

You will understand what I mean by pain 
drawing to it by the story of a little, frail, 
| high-spirited boy who, while I write, instead 
| of playing and laughing with his companions, 

lies upon his bed. His face is pale, his eyes 
| are closed, and the doctor says “he may get 

better ;” he will not say more, for he is full 
of fears about him. Day and night he is in 
| weary pain with a broken thigh. It was 
broken by a lumbering fellow kicking him, 
and this is the way it happened. He was 
going his way along the streets, and bravely 
rushed to save a kitten that he saw some boys 
had got into a corner, where it could not run 
away, and were cruelly stoning. He did 
not expect to have his thigh broken; he 
expected nothing; he only thought of the 
| kitten. But, poor child, he saved nothing. 
| They killed the kitten, and sent him to a bed 
| of suffering and danger. But he was drawn 
| into the trouble, drawn by the sight of the 
| helpless little furry thing shrinking there from 
|the stones. His refined little heart felt an 
aching pull, as really as a boat on the sea 
| might feel the pull of a rope from the shore ; 
go he must ; he could not help it. 

Let us hope he will recover; but if he 
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should, all his life he will be lame, and often 
will he be in pain. 

It is touching to know how brave this 
little boy is on his bed of suffering, brave as 
he was in the street for the kitten. He 
cherishes no enmity to the lad who kicked 
him. His mother weeps ; but all he says to 
her is feebly, ‘*‘ Mother, we must forgive him.” 

*‘ But they killed it!” he adds, thinking of 
the little creature in the street he had failed 
to save, and his little face crumples up as he 
says it, and a tear slowly oozes out between 
the closed lids of his eyes. 

The gentleman who told me of him said, 
“His voice seemed like the voice of an 
angel. I stood by him dumb and awed with 
the holy beauty of his spirit, and could only 
think of Jesus, and pray a silent prayer that I 
might be like him.” 

But what I want you to see in him is, 
how things which give pain to us can draw 
us, must draw us if we have good and beauti- 
ful hearts. The one reason why this frail 
child set himself against that crowd of lads, 
and took sides with the friendless kitten, 
was, that he was full of feeling for it; its 
little smarting bruises passed into himself; 
they hurt him, and he could not bear it. 
Before he had a broken thigh, he had a broker 
heart. 

And so it was with Jesus. Before they 
nailed Him to the cross for His pains, His 
heart bled for men and women whom the 
Temple hurt and robbed and wronged. The 
authorities there were cruel, they were wicked, 
and He will tell them and the world so some 
day, when He is a man, and knows what is 
in their hearts as well as what is in their 
ways. But, child as He is, He already feels 





it, and His beautiful heart is all grief about 
it, and He seems to have said, “Let me try.” | 
He would speak with them, for, in His own | 
holy, childish way, He has already taken | 
sides with the sufferers, and would deliver | 
them. 

But this was all too grand a thing for any- | 
body, even His own mother, to suspect. 

His young life was all of a piece with His 
manhood’s life. Wherever there is pain to 
be found or sorrow, there must He be to 
feel it and help it. It is the eternal life 
within Him, the love divine ; for He is not 
tender, gentle Mary’s child; He is the child 
of Heaven, the Son of God. What Mary 
had only just begun to learn, the people of 
this very Jerusalem she had been seeking 
Him in will one day have come to know 
quite well ; and they will know it, too, in all | 
the villages and cities, right and left, up and 





down, through all the country of Judzea and 
Galilee. 

But Mary will never change her opinion of 
Jesus and the Temple. His brothers too will 
catch her feeling, and think Him mad to go 
near it. His disciples will become almost 
rude in their entreaties that He will save 
Himself from it. But He will be the same 
as a man that He is now as a boy; the same 
divine, redeeming, self-forgetful spirit will 
be in Him, carrying Him there, for love has 
its whirlpools. And His mother will weep, 
and the priests will mock as they find it in 
their hearts to say, “He saved others; 
Himself He cannot save.” 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Around the throne of God in heaven.” 
Lesson: Psalm li. 1o—19 


When the feast had closed, to Jesus its 
greatest event had still to happen. 

““Where ave these doctors? What caz 
they say?” were the inquiries in His open 
face as He rambled about the Temple and 
peered into the halls around its courts. 

Nobody alive has ever seen the Temple in 
Jerusalem, not even those who have been to 
Palestine ; for it is all destroyed. There is 
a Mohammedan mosque there now, and all 
that remains of that magnificent building 
which Jesus saw is here and there a ruined 
wall, the cap of a mouldering pillar, the frag- 
ment of an arch. But somewhere in its vast 
arrangements for instruction was the excel- 
lent provision of what we may call an in- 
quirer’s room, where aged, wrinkled, and 
venerable men, full of knowledge of the 
Scriptures and the writings and sayings of the 
fathers, sat to hear and answer questions. 
Our nearest Christian idea of such a place 
is the catechumen class of the early Church, 
or the confirmation class of to-day, or a 
free question and answer Bible class. Boys 
went there as young as Jesus; for at this 
feast, sons of shepherds and ploughmen and 
carpenters became what was called “ sons of 
the law ;” and they were not merely allowed, 
they were expected to inform themselves in 
its wisdom. 

His searching at length brings Him into 
some such a room. 

The class is thinning down, it has mostly 
gone now, the doctors, too, are preparing to 
go, when a youth stands up who seems timid 
and sad. Except fora certain eagerness and 
compassion, there is in His pale face, He is 
like the rest of the boys who have been 
there; save, perhaps, His little sack and 
cap and accent are rather more rustic than 
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usual. He has the air of a country la 
bourer’s boy with a thrifty mother, and a 
look of heaven, 

What would He inquire? they say, and 
bid Him be seated. 

And He sat down and told them. 

How much would men give to know what 
His answers were! Yet, though from the 
sacred narrative we cannot learn, from the 
mind that was always in Him, in boyhood 
and manhood alike, we can be almost certain 
of their spirit and drift. His was a little, 
limitless love of man; and God to Him was 
the counterpart spirit of Himself. And now 
He had been doomed to see the priests’ God, 
and close to. Why dad they such a God? 

Why would God let Him play with little 
Gentiles in Nazareth, yet priests would not let 
Him worship with them in the Temple? 
Could little Gentiles learn to love such a 
God? 


Why were the priests so rich and the poor | 


so poor? Why did they not turn the Temple 
into a great hospital, and employ physicians 
to heal all the lame and the sick? Why did 
not everybody love everybody ? 


And why, oh why, did they shed so much | 


blood of beasts before men and say that it was 
for God? The most ignorant labouring father 
did not require such blood to forgive, how 
could they say that the great Father in heaven 
did? And such rivers of blood ? What meant 
their grand music and banners and glorious 
arcades of flowers if God was like that ? 

Did not David say a contrite spirit was 
God’s sacrifice ? 
too? Did they not say His delights were 
in mercies ? 

Why should it cost so much for the widow 
to pray? Oh, why should those who had 
hard struggle to get enough to get hemp to 
make little sacks for their children and a 
slice of bread a piece, and, live hard as they 
would, often failed in that, have to give gold 
for a dove for God! 

And I fancy the child wept as He stood ; 
and His lips refused for a moment to speak. 

And the earnestness, the simplicity, the 


distress worked like a miracle before them. | 


Angels and heaven, and all sorts of beautiful 
notions would rise within them. All they 
had ever read or heard of God in babes and 
sucklings, and the divinity and -blessedness 
of childhood’s wisdom, came back to them 
truer than they had ever been before. The 
little figure was transfigured before them, and 
they worshipped Him whose life is angels’ 
perpetual praise, little thinking they were 
doing so; for to them worship did not mean 


Did not Isaiah say so | 


spontaneous homage, but doing something 
by rule. Yet were they seeing gleams of the 
sublimity and beauty of God, for while only 
a twelve years’ old boy, Jesus was as true to 
God as He was when a man, and the right- 
eous little spirit within Him already crowned 
His brow with the very crown the Father 
wears in heaven. 

“God bless that lovely face,” I can fancy 
those old men’s hearts seemed to say within 
them. They felt the throb of the life eternal; 
for they were blessing the Eternal Spirit. 
As in the young princes in the Tower, He 
had few marks which they would have 
counted marks of a prince, much less of a 
Prince of Glory. His mother-made tunic 
and clasped sandals would not at all fit in 
with their vulgar idea of the glory of such 
a being. When Hs feet were “upon the 
mountains” they would be jewelled; His 
shoulders would hang with costly purple. 
Yet all unknowingly these men hang a high 
tribute around the neck of this peasant boy. 
| They must have felt rare refinement in his 
| 





boyish grace and sorrow, or surely His little 
| face and figure would not have been a first, a 
second, and it would seem even a third day 
| welcome to their hall. And even then, they 
| were not tired of listening to Him. “ Masters 
| in Israel,” they are now mastered; their 
badge, their office, their dignity and rights 
| they forget, and a little child is leading them. 
More even than to the magi, more than to 
the shepherds, to these men, as they sit gazing, 
| listening, speaking, does His simple, common 
name rise above every name. For the while, 
they are under the signs and childlike wonders 
| of the spirit in Him and are made men, simple 
and free. By more than the beauty of gold 
and purple, that grave innocent child, talking 
in His broken boyish way of God and wor- 
|ship, is their Lord; for in spite of their 
musty books and wordly honours, they have 
still within them that something which, when 
God is known, will fill us all with His homage 
| and make life, “with all the company of 
heaven,” one ceaseless beautiful song, “‘We 
praise Thee, O God ; We acknowledge Thee 
to be the Lord.” 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “‘I love to hear the story.” 
Lesson: Matt. xxiii. 1—14. 

Meanwhile they deeply felt the greatness 
of that child so strangely acquainted with 
grief, I fancy tears rolled down the gentler 
old men’s withered cheeks, even the hardest 
countenance softened, yet He had evidently 








but little success. He put His questions and 
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went His way; then returned again, till 
sad and unsatisfied, He went and returned 
no more. For though to their manhood, 
nothing seemed prettier; to their learning, 
heathenism could hardly seem more ignorant 
and wrong. Pleasant as His gracious ways 
had been, they had not even thought of Him 
as a suitable pupil in their school. Many 


times it had occurred to them to suggest to | 


parents that a child of theirs should be 
trained for a master in Israel, but the idea 
of this child and a master in Israel, how 
could that occur to them? What could a 
soul like His have to do with.a Rabbi’s 
work and a ruler’s seat? What had a heart 
so full of lovings and sufferings and yearn- 
ings and blessings to do with a life like 
theirs ? 

Here, indeed, was the place. Now was the 
time. ‘They were the people, if it was to be. 


But what was there in so high a love of God | 


and man, pity of sorrow, and hate of wrong, 
to suggest clever conjuring with words, chief 
seats, and greed of gold? A priest! a Rabbi! 
Could he ever cease to be true to himself 
and what so welled up within Him? Could 
He wholly forget the free, unbounded God- 
like heart with which He had been intro- 
duced into the world, and learn His duty 
from parchments and lectures? <A doctor 
of the law! The idea was impossible. 
They were “astonished,” that was all; they 
were astonished. 

Their astonishment probably sprang partly 


from some rare experiences within them- | 


selves, 

I cannot but fancy that even when they had 
returned home and were alone those nights, 
some of them remembered their own child- 
hood and shed some quiet tears over their 
own dead past; their intelligent, inquiring 
childhood came to them again. But it can- 
not lead them now; for they have known 
what it is to be “saluted in the market 
place,” and to be feared by the people who 
give them honours as keepers of heaven. 
Nothing wé‘Aén them can lead them now. 


Sacred books, religious sayings of dead | 


men, these are their gods, and grim gods 
they are. Manuscripts of all sorts, Jesus 


grew up to tell us, make grim gods and very | 


cruel; and they make men like them, grim 
and cruel too. ‘They change them till they 
are beasts that gnash their teeth and rend; 
vipers that poison and kill! You will under- 


stand this better when you are older, and can | 
read the sad history of men who have shown | 


all this to be too true, and have called them- 
selves the Church. 


To-day these learned parchment worship- 
| pers gaze on the sublime and_ sorrowful 
| spirit clouding the face of Jesus, and listen 
| to His way of looking at things, the tone and 
| thoughts in the answers that He makes, with 
| pleasant amazement, for He is only a boy. 
| But the day will come when Jesus will have 
| passed the age when such ways can be re- 
| garded as pretty and curious. Pleasure in 
Him will have passed from the hall to the 
common people; He will talk His thoughts 
to the nation, and the nation will become 
amazed ! 

It is related in a fairy tale how once a little 
prince took a tiny silken tent out of a walnut- 
| Shell from his pocket, which grew, and grew, 
| and grew, till first, he could live in it himself, 
then the king and the court could live in it, 
and then the king’s counsellors, and then the 
| army, and, last of all, it canopied and made 
| 2 home for all the people of the land. So is 
| it with the sympathy of this holy and beauti- 
(ful child. It has grown; objects of com- 
| passsion are increasing. It shall still grow 
| with His years, grow with His knowledge, 
till at last it shall cover all the land. 

Its manhood, which even Rabbis have not 
been able wholly to destroy, will live again. 
It will rise, like a sick child, to welcome an 
almost forgotten father—at first feebly and 
| timidly ; it will at length throw vigorous arms 

around the beautiiul Spirit, recognising the 
| Father in heaven. Then, these divines will be 
angry. They willdo Him harm. Learning 
will get into them. They will 47 Him. 
| ‘They will do it by mere habit, as their fathers 

would have done it before them. Religion 

to them is ritual. ‘To question it is blasphemy. 
| They will nail Him up as a malefactor on the 
| gallows with the thieves of Jerusalem. To- 
| day they gaze, at times may be, through a tear 
| which will brim itself up in their eyes, and 
seem out of Jerusalem, children going up 
some golden street, with the hills of heaven 
}around them. His is a fair and holy Spirit. 
| But it is not for them. They put it from them. 
| How can it help them to God? ‘Their god 
is their books. 
| The doors open slowly toa timid hand. 
The sorrowful head of a woman peeps in. 
It is His mother, and Jesus goes out with 
her. It is his mother come to take Him to 
Nazareth. 

But this is not His farewell to these “Sons 
| of the law.” 

Probably Nicodemus was there. One night, 
long years after, he came to Jesus for private 
talk, and Jesus revived the memories of a 
little child. 
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Still later, with His dying lips He took 
His farewell of them all: “ Father, forgive 
them ; they know not what they do.” 

Still later, two of them took their farewell 
of Him. They laid His lifeless body in a 
tomb in a garden. 

Mary’s were not the only bitter tears that 
followed Jesus to His grave. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “ Lord, a little band and lowly.” 
Lesson: Luke ii. 25—35. 

Mary is on the steps from the Temple 
Hall, where she has just found Jesus, good, 
kind Joseph by one side of her, and her son 
sidled up close, hand in hand with her, at 
the other, descending to cross the wide, 
sweeping court before them, just now almost 
empty, with its long avenues of tall pillars all 
round it, which the morning sun is filling with 
deep shadows. 

I can picture to myself that mother’s face, 
full of tenderness, a hurt and bewildered look 
upon it, yet with almost more contentment and 
joy as the feeling of her unbroken family is 
coming again and her mountain home. ‘The 
pain and distress which still linger there 
are not so much because Jesus had left them 
as on her own account, because she has been 
cherishing hard thoughts of Him. It has 
been weary work this finding of Him, but 
now that He is found, the sight of His little, 
weary figure, those two grave, innocent eyes 
there, looking her so straight, so full, so 
sweetly in the face, quite disarm her censure. 
It all turns to inquiry. She wants an ex- 
planation, that is all; for she is sure He must 
have one. “Why hast thou dealt with us 
thus? Thy father and I have sought Thee 
sorrowing.” 

Distressed at the sight of her worn, sleepless 
face, so utterly pale and weary as He had not 
seen it since the last baby came, and, if any- 
thing, still more distressed at the sound in 
her gentle, well-nigh spent voice, His young 
heart must have been deeply touched: for 
besides being a good and dutiful son, of 
quick intelligence and deepest affection for 
His mother, He could never look on any 
sorrow, especially a woman’s, without feeling 
it within Him as His own. His was un- 
limited tenderness. Yet, strange to say, 
He did not blame Himself, as every noble- 
natured child readily does when he sees the 
pain that he has brought to others’ hearts, 
however innocent and sacred he may till 
then have thought his ways tobe. In His 
childish surprise, He was without even one 
momentary consciousness of sin. 


| 
| 








The child had been putting questions that 
distressed Him to the doctors of the law. 
He puts one now to his mother: “ Did you 
not know that I must be about my Father’s 
business?” It was the cry of childish grief 
and amazement. Being so sure of right in 
His ownharmless heart, He had neverthought 
that those who knew Him best would not 
have known too. Everything seemed so 
miserable, He could have burst out crying 
as He said it. For how could He, only a 
boy of twelve, have learnt yet that nobody 
understood or could understand the life that 
lived in Him and count rightly on its ways, 
save God only ; not even His wise and loving 
mother. 

It was but a small part of His answer that 
reached Mary in the mere words that He 
spoke: that weary young face so much paler 
than usual, those two eyes seeming just now 
like windows into a child’s sad heaven, that 
puzzled little forehead which had ached so 
much this last week, left no room whatever 
to doubt that, despite all her weariness and 
pain, Jesus had never been holier than in the 
hour when he had tarried behind ; clearly, it 
was heaven that had done it. And I can 
fancy her feeling just then that same hum- 
bling, mysterious power in her child which 
the world has been feeling ever since. 

How was it she had not known? as those 
two pale trembling lips had said. Yes; how 
was it? Never yet had Jesus done her a 
wrong. Painfully beautiful things he had 
often done for other’s good: more readily 
did he do kind things for even an enemy 
than for Himself; and sometimes she had 
shed quiet tears at the lovely fate that 
seemed in Him. All His years at home had 
been one holy ceaseless joy. Nothing had 
she had yet to forgive; sometimes she had 
tried to persuade Him not to bear so much 
from evil boys, not to give so much when 
He got no thanks ; but in spite of her advice 
He did such things still. ‘They all seemed 
to come to Him of nature; it was as if He 
must. Such things she had never called dis- 
obedience, they were holy memories of her 
proud mother’s heart. Forget them! she 
doted over them; they were altogether too 
heavenly. At times He had seemed to her 
to be growing too good alike for His mother 
and the world. It was her part in these 
affairs, not His, she would fain forget. 

And without intending it at all, the form 
of His answer had brought to her memory 


these old talks all over again. Oh, why 
had they not known? He had thought she 


at least would have beensure todo so. And 
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they had been all this while sorrowing ! Why 
had they not told themselves when they had 
found He was not in Zebedee’s tent, nor 
with Cleophas, nor with the boys, that, be the 
reason what it might, it would be good, and 
beautiful, and right ; done as an angel might 
have done it. True he might have had an 
accident, been injured, or even killed in the 
crush of the caravans in the streets. But she 
is now holding His hand, He is alive, yet has 
she not spoken a reproof! Wickedly done? 
Impossible! Even thoughtlessly done ; that 
too is impossible. It would not have been 
unlike what we know of this mother if her 
heart had become so full that she stooped 
down to kiss her child’s face, as one in later 
life stooped down to kiss His feet, in peniten- 
tial tears. And the young heart as it gladly 
returned the more than usually loving em- 
brace, felt little between it and heaven. 

This at least we know, pained as she had 
been, she had nothing to forgive—nothing 
even to forget. From what we are told she 
did with it, this remaining behind became to 
her a most sacred virtue. Through life she 
calmly and fondly treasured it in her heart, as 
true mothers will treasure last hours and 
words of a child God took to Himself, to 
make them still more beautifully and sacredly 
theirs. It was God’s doing; that was all; 
but that was enough. She bowed to what 
she did not will, nor yet understand ; it was 
all mystery. But she could not forget it, nor 
would she if she could. She pondered it in 
her heart. 

Through many a long struggle and bitter 
tear Mary will at length come to understand 
more ; and so will her boys, still too young 
to come to the feast, now biding with neigh- 
bours at home. She will see the divinity 
and blessedness of the soul within Him, and 
become more resigned to that inborn power 
of God; they will see that (as He puts it to- 
day, only a child crossing the Temple court,) 
“He must be about His Father’s business.” 

All the life that He lived, all the things 
that He did, were in Himas the stirring 
instincts of flight, and thirst for the skies, are 
in the swallow you see. It must mount to 
heaven for its flies, dash itself down to 
the river for its bath, exult in high noon, 
shun rain; and, when cold winds come blow- 
ing the dead leaves about, sounding the warn- 
ing, “ Winter is coming,” it must look to the 
paths that run up between the clouds leading 
across continents and seas to take it to 
sunnier lands. It cannot help itself. This is 
all born in it; it must. Just so is it, too, 
with the ducks and chickens and squirrels ; 





each has its own “I must.” Fresh from its 
egg-shell, the little, yellow, fluffy duckling 
longs for the feel of water about its limbs, 
and the yielding surface of the pond beneath 
its little breast. Away it goes staggering, 
a born sailor to its sea, and launches away 
from the shore on its very first voyage in 
fearless delight. The little chicken’s “I 
musts” are altogether different. It longs 
for the feel of ground beneath its feet ; its 
little legs are full of impulses to scratch 
among the dust and the hay, and oh! the 
fuss if it feels so much as damp on the tips 
of its toes! Still other “ musts” are born 
in the squirrel. Whilst it is quite as small 
and yellow and fluffy as these, it thirsts to 
climb trees, scampers all over the green 
branches spreading round, pulling twigs and 
nibbling nuts all summer long, and then just 
rolls itself into a ball in a dark little hole in 
a tree-trunk, all among sticks and moss and 
hay, and quietly goes off to sleep there ; and 
sleeps and sleeps till the hard winter is gone, 
and the spring birds singing welcomes to 
the buds and flowers in all the trees around 
call it to awake and rub its eyes and get up 
and come out again. This seems all very 
strange; but it is not, after all, half so strange 
as the reason why, which is simply that it 
MusT. It is all born in it, just as the thoughts 
and ways of the swallow, the duck, the 
chicken—of, indeed, every living thing—are 
born in them. This varied world is all as it 
is for the very same reason which Jesus had 
for staying behind when His parents were on 
their way home. That simple reason is in 
the one word must. Nothing can free itself 
from the life that is born in it. 

Not even this born child of God, Heaven’s 
offspring, He cannot act and feel as a 
mere Nazareth child. However young, He 
inherits the loves, the joys, the hopes, the 
wants, the pities of the great Father of us all. 

Jesus is Heaven’s offspring, wholly and 
always; and, now fresh from His boyish 
experiences of last week, forced on Him by 
the sights and sounds of the Temple, His 
young instincts had all turned to pain and 
wonder. He had the feel that He must 
stop and see and inquire; He could not 
bear to go away without hearing what the 
teachers had to say; Heaven had opened 
to Him a door; He went in and found, 
what a natural boy must reverence, men who 
have lived and thought and worshipped long ; 
He took his questions from His heart, and 
threw into them His transparent soul, and 
engrossed them. He was a simple child 
of God about His Father’s business, 

















f. 

N some villages and country towns it is still the 
custom, although the curfew is extinct, to ring 
out the departing day. So quietly and noiselessly 
do the hours glide away, that the little township would 
hardly know that they were gone but for the solemn 
warning of the bells. It is not so with most of us, 
Life is so crowded with incident, so full of joy and 
sorrow, that “ Time’s self grows audible.” We can 
almost hear its footfall as it passes, and when it has 
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gone its echo lingers long afterwards, weaving strange | 


harmonies of rapture and regret. 
it not well at times to pause for a moment in the rush 


Yet cven for us is | 


of life, and to linger awhile, casting a glance over all | 


the wide country we have traversed, whether it be 
mountains on which the glory of transfiguration still 
rests, or peaceful plains with green pastures and still 


waters, or rough ways beset with briars and cruel | 
thorns, where we have wandered till strength was 
| personal character as a man of high principle was to 


nearly spent and hope all but gone ? 


II, 


Some of our company have fallen by the way. 
They set out with us when the year began, but now 
we shall see their face and hear their voice no more 
till we enter that world of mystery into which they 
have passed before us. There is no shelter, no defence 
against death. As the old poet taught us nearly two 
thousand years ago, “ He calls at the mansion of the 
rich and the cottage of the poor ;”’ and his mandate 
none can disobey. The death of the Duke of Albany 
in the early spring, and the universal sorrow which it 
occasioned, showed how all distinctions of our mak- 
ing disappear at the touch of life’s terrible reality ; 


that as we are one in weakness so we are one in sym- | 


pathy ; that as none are above the grief of bereave- 
ment, so none are above the comfort; and that the 
royal mother, and the young widow with the little 
child which can never know a father’s loving care, 
were all consoled and sustained in their bitter sorrow 
by the tide of affectionate regret which went out to 
them from the whole nation. Their loss was the most 
severe, but the country suffered a!so, for the Prince, 
in spite of permanent weakness and more than one 
dangerous attack of painful illness, had shown a real 
capacity for public work and a zealous interest in the 
welfare of the people. For a time it seemed as if he 
might follow in the steps of the father whose memory 
he recalled, and whose example he endeavoured to 
imitate. 

By the sudden and unexpected death of Professor 
Fawcett we have lost one of the statesmen who was 
most honoured and trusted, not only by the political 
party with which he was specially connected, but by 
honest and patriotic men of all shades of opinion. 
From the very owtset of his public career, the sad 
misfortune from which he suffered (a misfortune borne 
with unvarying cheerfulness and courage) secured uni- 
versal sympathy ; among all classes of society he was 
XIII—55 





| never came, and he passed away wit 
| of the Zuluking, Cetewayo, whose power and freedom 


equally popular; and few men of our generation have 
possessed a wider and more varied circle of personal 
friends. For the last thirty years Mr. Fawcett had 
taken a deep interest in all social and economic ques- 
tions affecting the great masses of our working people, 
and as Postmaster-General he has displayed not 
merely peculiar administrative ability, but that prac- 
tical and intelligent sympathy with the needs of all 
classes in the community which is the most precious 
gift that a statesman can possess. The 
which he has helped to inaugurate will tend to 
draw closer those separated by distance though not 
by affection, and will enable the industrious to make 
a secure provision against the demands of sickness 
and old age. He has done a great work, and will 
be long remembered as one who was a true leader 
and benefactor of the nation. 

Sir Bartle Frere was in some ways less fortunate in 
His early services to our Indian 


schemes 


his political career. 
Empire were conspicuous and even briiliant, while his 


the last unstained. Forsome years, however, he was 
associated with a policy which aroused intense feel- 
and divided the nation into hostile armies: and 
even when the strife was at an end, the resentment 
had been concentrated on him never died 

y. His earlier services were not remembered as 
they should have been. Had his life been prolonged, 
he might have set himself right with those who had 
become accustomed to regard him solely as the most 


ing, 
which 
away. 


powerful exponent of a system which they considered 
one of unjust and unwarrantable aggression ; for even 
his most relentless foes cannot deny that he brought 
into the service of the State not only powers of the 
highest order, but also an unbounded devotion to its 
That opportunity 
hin a few months 


interests as he conceived them. 


he had been foremost in destroying—the latest victim 
of our vacillation and injustice. 

The Christian Churches of the country have suf- 
fered comparatively few losses among their leaders 
during the past year, and even these few have not 
been men conspicuously prominent in our national 
life. Dr. Bickersteth, the late Bishop of Ripon, and 
Dr. Jacobson, who left college work at Oxford for 
the see of Chester, were both men content to discharge 
the onerous duties resting upon them in connection 
with their dioceses without incurring other responsi- 
bilities ; they were excellent rulers, but did not aspire 
to lead thought, not because they were without power, 
but because they devoted their strength to discharging 
other functions; theirs was no small sacrifice. 

In Wales the name of Dr. Rees, even when he died 
at an advanced age, was still a powerful force ; for in 
varied ways he had contributed nobly to deepen and 
ennoble the moral and religious life of his fellow-coun- 
trymen. Dr. Service, of Glasgow, though perhaps not 
known to a very wide circle, impressed all those who 
came in contact with him either in person or througb 
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the printed page by the singular charm of his character 
as well as by the depth and refinement of his spiritual 
His was a nature of rare beauty, not to be 
To Mr. Baldwin Brown belonged, 
y of those al- 


vision, 
soon forgotten. 
perhaps, a larger influence than to an 
ready mentioned. His ardent and generous sym- 
pathies, with a spirit of instinctive chivalry, made 
him the champion of many an unpopular cause and 
of many a hard-pressed combatant. Both as preacher 
and writer, he helped in no small degree to mould 
the thought of younger men belonging to all Churches; 
and full of courage for the future of faith himself, he 
inspired others with the same confidence, teaching 
them to build not on the letter but the spirit of the 
gospel, and to trust not in a Church nor yet ina 
doctrine, but in a living and reigning Christ. He 
was a real teacher for times like these. 

India and Britain, though separated widely, not 
only by sea and land but by the greater differences of 
race and speech, are after all parts of one great em- 
pire; and a list, even short as this, would be incom- 
plete without a passing reference to Keshub Chunder 
Sen, the famous religious reformer, from whom so 
much was expected and so little came. Yet this may 
not be the true way in which to measure his work ; it 
may have larger results than we know of, invisible 
yet real, helping to clear away the superstitions and 
corruptions which have for long time past degraded 
the purer faith of India. However this may be, one 
thing is certain, that the present condition of the 
society which was organized for the regeneration of 
India, rent asunder as it is with division and strife, to 
say nothing about the effect of the founder’s own 
example in compromising with customs which he had 
denounced, does not lead the observer to anticipate 
any valuable or lasting gain from the institution of the 
Brahmo Somaj. 


III. 

The life of the individual is but as a bubble on the 
stream of a nation’s life ; it flashes out for a moment 
and then perishes, but the great river flows on its way 
as before. What has its course been since we marked 
it last? And whither is it bearing us? On the 
whole, there is great reason for content. Self-respect 
and self-control seem to be on the increase. Through- 
out Ireland agrarian crime has almost died out; and 
though we should be mistaken in attributing the 
change to any growth of loyal feeling towards the 
national government, it isa clear gain that law should 
be obeyed and order restored, that human life should 
no longer be in constant peril, and that innocent dumb 
creatures should not be mutilated in brutal and sense- 
less revenge. It is true that during the year some of 
our great towns, and London especially, have been 
alarmed by outrages of the most terrible kind, though 
all such attempts have mercifully met with only par- 
tial success. Such schemes of wholesale destruction, 
however, must not be set down to the Irish people ; 
they are the work of foreign conspirators whose trade 
is murder and violence. By all Ireland’s true leaders 
they are repudiated with horror and disgust. Though 
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in the Island of Skye there is just now a local and, 
we hope, a temporary disturbance arising out of strife 
between the crofters and the landowners, save for that 
solitary incident the peace of the northern half of the 
island is untroubled; and even the political crisis 
through which the nation is now passing has hitherto 
been remarkable for the absence of disorder on both 
sides. All parties seem resolved to settle a constitu- 
tional question by constitutional means, and although 
it is no function of ours to pronounce any opinion on 
the points in dispute, we cannot but rejoice at the 
temper and spirit in which the controversy has been 
hitherto conducted. 
IV. 

Facts like these give us hope for the future of our 
country, but the condition of thousands among us is 
still such as to fill every Christian heart with sorrow 
and shame. To have accomplished so little after so 
much effort has been put forth is a humiliating con- 
fession of weakness. Yet effort has not been relaxed; 
and good men are still earnestly striving in various 
ways to raise those who are now sunk deep in misery 
and crime out of the gulf into which they have fallen. 
As in a great campaign, the strongest force is concen- 
trated on different points at different times. The 
great question of last year was how to get the masses 
to attend public worship; this year it has been how 
to get them decent and civilised homes, in which a 


impossible by the surroundings. For a few months 
there was an absolute rush to the poorer districts, of 
people anxious to inform themselves about the condi- 
tion of the poor by personal exploration; ‘ slum- 
ming,” as it was called, became quite a fashionable 
occupation. Happily, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the excitement has done something more 
than stimulate a morbid and temporary curiosity. A 
Royal Commission, comprising among its members 
leading men of all parties and churches, has been ap- 
pointed, and) its report, when its investigations have 
been concluded, will serve as the basis of legislation, 
which, let us hope, will prove really effective in 
diminishing a gigantic evil, the source of untold 
misery and sin. Nothing, perhaps, is.a more signal 
illustration of the interest excited by this and other 
social problems than the establishment of a university 
settlement in Whitechapel, which is to serve as a 
home for Oxford and Cambridge men who may volun- 
teer to work among the poor of the district, learning 
their needs by personal experience, and endeavouring 
to do something to brighten the monotony of their 
lives. The churches of the land are doing their part of 
the work. Where they cannot alter the character of 
the houses they try to alter those who live there; and 
the inhabitant soon alters the home, if he cannot 
change its surroundings. Popular missions have been 
organized in many parts of the country with bright 
short services, such as specially attract those who are 
not in the habit of attending public worship. In 
some cases the whole service has been confined to a 
few short prayers and suitable hymns, which have 
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proved more effective in reaching the hearts of the 
people, and in awakening old and sacred memories, 
than anysermon of the most eloquent preacher. The 
social side of the problem has not been neglected 
through absorption in spiritual work. The larger re- 
ligious bodies of the country, besides exerting them- 
selves to meet the immediate need, have discussed the 
condition of the poor at their annual assemblies and 
elsewhere, almost invariably with strong sympathy 
and clear-sighted wisdom. Here and there a few 
men, carried away by indignation at the wrongs they 
see, have come forward to urge us to cure the evils of 
one false system by those of another, advocating the 
claims of ‘‘ Christian Socialism.” They have, how- 
ever, failed to convince most of those who listened to 
them that their principles were sound or intelligible 
even to their exponents. Between the Christianity 
which teaches ‘“ what is mine is thine” and the 
Socialism which teaches ‘‘what is thine is mine” 
there can be no real harmony. 


Vv. 


We must not leave unnoticed another movement 
which has become prominent during the last few 
months. The records of our police-courts and the 
sad experience of those who work among the poor 
have for long revealed’ the existence of a terrible 
amount of wretchedness, and of avoidable and un- 
necessary wretchedness, among the children of the 
land. Thousands of them seem born to suffer; their 
homes are the habitation of cruelty. No heaven lies 
about them in their infancy ; life is dark and miser- 
able from the first. To them love is unknown, so 
strange a thing that they do not comprehend it when 
they see it; the fountains of affection have been 
poisoned, and cannot soon be purified again. This 
horrible evil has sunk deep into the hearts of com- 
passionate men and women, and in some of the great 
towns of the north societies have been organized for 
the protection of children from cruelty, which, though 
little known outside the districts in which they are 
established, have for some time past done a noble 
and beautiful work, acting by gentle pressure and 
careful vigilance in the majority of cases without an 
appeal to the law. Where necessary, children have 
been sheltered and removed from incurable vice or 
brutality ; but, as a rule, the consciousness of being 
observed and the fear of possible consequences have 
been sufficient to bring about a change for the better. 
A similar society has now been organized in London; 
and if supported by the generous zeal of those who 
pity the children, and if served in the true spirit of 
consecration by men whose whole heart is in the work, 
it may have a grand future before it. 


VI. 


The diseases from which the nation suffers are 
not confined to any single class ; all have their part in 
the inheritance of evil. If intemperance, with the 
crimes which spring from it, is the curse of the poor, 
impurity is the special vice of those who stand higher 
in the social order. To deny or to ignore plain facts 








which stare us in the face is gross folly, and unplea- 
sant as the truth may be we must confess it boldly. 
The growing luxury of the age has much to do with 
the increase of this evil, but the enormous develop- 
ment of impure literature is, perhaps, still more re- 
sponsible ; for literature, though a product, is also a 
cause; it stimulates and aggravates the disease by 
which it was originated. On all sides appear unmis- 
takable signs of this lamentable tendency. Foreign 
models of the worst kind are exerting an increasing 
influence upon much of our fiction; translations of 
foreign novels, subtly and even grossly immoral, are 
advertised in our leading reviews and sold by respect- 
able booksellers; while, encouraged by these ex- 
amples, the most villainous purveyors of obscene liter- 
ature, who have hitherto shrouded themselves in 
secrecy, are now venturing out into open daylight. 
The evil is notorious; it parades itself before our 
eyes. Law can do much, but personal influence and 
plain direct teaching can do more to cure this serious 
disease; and we rejoice to see that the question has 
been raised for discussion at the Church Congress 
and elsewhere, hoping too that the bold stand that 
is being made in several of our public schools and 
in the universities against the sin of personal im- 
purity may have the happiest results in delivering the 
nation from this terrible and fatal disease, A pure 
morality is essential to national security, as France 
has learned by bitter experience; it is still more 
essential to a true religious progress, for is it not the 
pure in heart alone to whom the vision of God is 
promised ? 


VII. 


We must not forget that ‘‘ Greater Britain ” which 
lies beyond the seas. Howclosely science has bound 
us by its discoveries has been shown in a remarkable 
way during the autumn, when the British Association 
crossed the Atlantic to hold its yearly meeting in 
Canada. But the nearer we draw together, the more 
deeply are we concerned in the fortunes of these chil- 
dren of ours whether for good or evil. The past year 
has been full of trouble and anxiety in more than one 
direction. In South Africa the hostility between the 
Cape Colony and the new Free States still continues, 
and the questions concerning the relation of the native 
tribes to the Dutch settlers still cause infinite trouble 
and perplexity. For a short time, the appointment of 
Mr. Mackenzie as British Resident in the Transvaal 
gave a brief hope of better things; but finding himself 
without adequate support, he had no alternative but 
to resign a position which had become a mockery. 
After long delay our Government has decided to 
interpose with all the power at their disposal, but 
whether they can restore order is open to grave doubt. 
Egypt is still in a state of chaos, and no way of escape 
seems open to us from the invidious position into 
which we have been drawn ; responsibility has accu- 
mulated upon us, month by month, and cannot now be 
lightly laid aside. That country has witnessed a new 
act of heroism in General Gordon’s wonderful career. 
He volunteered to go to Khartoum as the representa- 
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tive of the Government, and to effect the withdrawal 
of the garrison from that town. Till now, indeed, he 
has not succeeded in carrying out the object of his 
mission, and from time to time grave doubts have 
been entertained about his safety ; but, as he has held 
the post against his assailants by the force of his in- 
trepid genius and the confidence which he inspires, 
there seems every reason to hope that he will hold his 
ground till the relief expedition, which is already far 
on its way, succeeds in reaching him. His safety is 
the immediate problem; but when that is solved Egypt 
is still on our hands, and we are as far as ever from 
discovering how a strong and just government can be 
established there in which the people will have confi- 
dence. India, though outwardly at rest, is in a threat- 
ening state ; men of experience who know the country 
well, speak with gloomy forebodings of what even 
the immediate future may bring with it, and there is 
a general feeling of insecurity. Much of the discon- 
tent that prevails is said to be due to our treatment of 
the natives in the past, and we are now reaping the 
fruits of reckless stupidity in earlier years. Our faults 
both as individuals and as nations always bring their 
punishment sooner or later. In times like these we 
cannot be too thankful that in the new Governor- 
General, Lord Dufferin, India will have at its head a 
man of real power, full of generous sympathy with all 
kinds of men, and also capable of bold and prompt 
action should danger arise. Australia is certainly 
the brightest spot in our colonial outlook. The 
States in that quarter of the world are drawing closer 
together, and a general scheme of federation is at 
least a possibility if any more irritation is caused by 
France, either by plans of annexation or by proposals 
to turn its convicts loose in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of civilised and flourishing communities. Mean- 
while tle colonies are growing not only in population 
and in wealth, but in those other elements which are 
the foundation of national greatness ; and in the men 
whom they rear, and in those whom they draw, like 
Dr. Barry, from the mother country, they have wise 
and capable leaders in all branches of human ac- 
tivity. Their progress is a joy and pride to us. 


VIII. 

The Continent of Europe has been disturbed by 
many troubles during the year. The warm summer 
which was such a delight to us in England, left pes- 
tilence behind on the other side of the sea. France, 
Spain, and Italy all suffered terribly from the 
ravages of the cholera, and in some great towns like 
Marseilles and Naples, the mortality was appalling, 
and the scenes of suffering heartrending. The fur- 
nace of affliction severely tried the characters of men. 
In some places there was a base panic, each one fly- 
ing to save himself, and careless of the misery of those 
whom he left behind; in others, all stood nobly at 





ékeiz posts, often to face death heroically, while in 
the time of trial all differences of religion and politics 


were absolutely forgotten. There have been other | 
' 


——--——_______ 
disorders also in the body politic. France seems still 
in acondition of unrest, and all attempts to divert the 
attention of the people from home controversy by 
engrossing it in schemes of aggression abroad have 
had very little success. Madagascar appears as far 
as ever from submission to the demands of the French 
admiral, although his troops have waged war against 
an inoffensive people with merciless severity. The 
policy of France in Tonquin, as was always antici- 
pated, resulted in a collision with China, and hes 
military operations, though successful, have not re. 
dounded to the credit of a great European power. 
Germany is moving in a new direction. The Socialist 
party continues to grow in power, while the friends of 
rational and moderate progress find themselves dimin- 
ishing in numbers year by year. As an outlet for 
social and economic discontent, the German Chan- 
cellor, whose will is law, has embarked upon large 
schemes of colonisation, and it is evident that he will 
strain every nerve to extend the territory and influ- 
ence of Germany abroad. He has made a beginning 
in Africa, which is to serve as the prelude to greater 
things. To us asa nation it matters little; the world 
is wide enough for both of us, and so long as the work 
of colonisation is carried on in a spirit of fairness and 
honour, we shall be the last to complain; the one 
danger lies in possible attempts at aggression, which 
might have the most serious consequences ; but we 
will not forecast misfortune till there is reason to do 
so. Russia is steadily advancing along the road to 
ruin. The government, not content with having a 
revolution to avert, is endeavouring to produce one, 
It has forced Nihilism and Knowledge into an un- 
natural alliance. It was not enough to endeavour to 
crush conspiracy ; it has silenced the press, mutilated 
and gagged literature, and it is now endeavouring to 
strangle thought itself in the seats of learning. To 
such a system of repression there can only be one 
end. The forces which the government would fain 
annihilate are immortal. It may indeed stamp out 
liberty as treason; it may drive it to seek refuge in 
the holes and caves of the earth, to live by plot and 
intrigue, but its seed is sown in the hearts of every 
new generation, imperishable, eternal, though it be 
watered with tears of blood. A government that 
arays against itself not the men of dreams only but 
the men of thought as well, is already doomed. Its 
end may not come just yet, but come it must; it 
may be delayed, but not averted. 


IX. 

To many of those whoread these pages the great 
movements of the world may seem afar off, and at 
times it may appear almost past belief that the Divine 
Hand which marshals the army of the stars and orders 
the progress of nations, should touch their little lives 
and shape them too. Yet the providence of God 
reaches even to us. Kingdoms and churches may 
fall, and the social order sink in ruin, but we are still 
in His keeping. 
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THE FAMILY 


DIFFICULTY. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, 
AUTHOR OF “STRANGERS YET,” “STEPPING STONES,” ETC, 


CHAPTER I.—DISCUSSING PHBE. 
" — goes Phcebe,” said Mrs. Kelsey. 
“Yes; I gave her leave to go out 
this afternoon. She is fond of a solitary 
ramble, and somehow she doesn’t get on with 
the other girls.” 
“TI thought not. How very tall she is 
growing! Rosina, what do you mean to do 
with her?” 


“Do with her? She will have to stay | 
here always, Mary; of course she has no other | 


home. My husband would not dream of 
sending her away.” 
Mrs. Ringstone uttered these words with 


a sigh, and she was a person who sighed | 


very often. 

When it had pleased Mr. Ringstone to 
adopt his sister’s orphan child, his wife had 
not said one word to turn him from his 
purpose. They had a son and three daugh- 


ters of their own; but Mrs. Ringstone had | 


never hinted that little Phoebe Valzell was 
likely to become a burden. 

The Vicar of Seabank was said to have 
been happy in his choice of a wife. A\l- 
though Mrs. Ringstone was constitutionally 
delicate, her sweetness and gentleness atoned 
for lack of energy, and she was almost wor- 
shipped in her own little circle. 

Some people have to work hard to gain 
the good opinion of their fellow - mortals ; 
others have only to lie on a couch, speak 
gently, and look pretty, and their friends dub 
them angels. One woman may spend years 
of fortitude and self-denial, and never be 
recognised as a heroine; another, with a 
flute-like voice and sweet eyes, may win the 


reputation of a saint without making a single | 


effort. Mrs. Ringstone had earned a great 
deal of affection and admiration very cheaply, 
and she was quite contented with her lot. 

“‘ But we must admit that Phoebe really is 
a nuisance in the house,” said Mrs. Kelsey. 
She was Mrs. Ringstone’s sister, and could 
speak her thoughts without restraint. 

“Yes, we must admit that, Mary.” 

“And the girls and Elizabeth find her very 
trying. I wonder that they can bear with her 
as patiently as they do!” 

“ If J can bear with her, surely ¢Aey can,” 
said Mrs. Ringstone gently. 





Mrs. Keisey smiled, but her smile was not 
quite so sweet as her sister's. 

**Well, Rosina, you have not much to do 
| with her,” she replied ; ‘the girls and Eliza- 
| beth are the chief sufferers.” 
| ‘I always suffer when they do, Mary. I 
| want to see every one happy—Pheebe, too, 
| poor child! I’m sure I don’t know how it 
is that they can’t get on with her.” 

“She is not like other girls; that’s why 
it is,” said Mrs. Kelsey in a decided tone. 
“T think she is an incipient reformer, one of 
| those uncomfortable souls who are always 
attempting to set the world to rights. You 
|and I, Rosina, know that it is wisest to let 
everything and everybody alone as much as 
we can; don’t we, my dear?” 

“‘ Yes,” answered Mrs. Ringstone piously. 
“IT leave everybody to God.” 

‘Exactly. Things are sure to be safe if 
you commit them to His management. That 
is a phrase that sounds extremely well, and 
saves us a great deal of trouble. I wish we 
could inoculate Phoebe with our doctrines.” 

“Tam afraid she is not teachable, Mary. 
That is the poor girl’s worst fault, I believe. 
The Vicar said, one day, that she quite con- 
fused his brain with her startling questions— 
questions that she really had no business to 
ask, you know.” 

“Oh yes, I know. We can’t make her see 
that it is best not to talk of all that comes 
into our heads. And I very much fear, 
Rosina, that she will grow up asking these 
awkward questions.” 

‘Oh, I hope not! She is growing up 
| dreadfully ; we are always letting down her 
| frocks.” 

“You mean that Elizabeth is always let- 
ting them down. I wonder what you would 
| do without Elizabeth! She may take it into 
| her head to leave one of these days.” 
| Mrs. Ringstone’s gentle face was flushed at 
| the mere mention of this possibility. 
| “T won't allow myself to think of such a 
thing, Mary,” she answered with unusual 
| earnestness. ‘ Why should you suggest it ? 
| It pleased a kind Providence to send Eliza- 
| beth here when all my little ones were babies, 
| and my health unfitted me for the cares of 
| the nursery. She took me and the children 
| into her hands, and managed us all.” 
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“Just so, Rosina, and she has gone on 
managing you all ever since—all but Phoebe. 
That young person -is too much even for 
Elizabeth.” 

“Elizabeth enjoys a great many advan- 
tages here.” Mrs. Ringstone was still dis- 
turbed by her sister’s unpleasant suggestion. 

“T don’t think she would be happy else- 
where. You see she is past her youth, and 
does not care about marrying, and her rela- 
tions never make any claims upon her now. 
‘That tiresome niece of hers has got into a 
good place.” 

“Ah, I remember that there was a niece 
who caused some anxiety. Well, don’t worry 
yourself about losing Elizabeth; she ought 
to know when she is well off. But Phoebe 
really is a family difficulty.” 


“T often feel that she is,” Mrs. Ringstone | 


answered. “Sometimes I can’t help wishing 
that my husband would write to her grand- | 
father again ; but, of course, he never will.” 
“Never, Rosina; you cannot really desire 
the Vicar to humble himself; and then, too, 
it would be quite a useless humiliation. 


Pheebe’s grandfather is as hard as iron; he | 
5 > | 


disliked that unfortunate son of his, just 
because he was the child of an ill-fated second 
wife; and he will always detest Phoebe for 
her parents’ sake. If he ever had one spark 
of fatherly love for Sidney Valzell he would 
have forgiven his foolish marriage with Alice 
Ringstone. But there is no pardon in him. | 


How odd it seems that Phoebe should be an 


earl’s grand-daughter !” 

“Very odd. We never talk about it, 
Mary. ‘The Vicar is always irritated if any 
one mentions the Earl of Silverburn.” 

“That isn’t wonderful, considering the | 
insult he received from ‘that hard- hearted | 
old man. ‘The terms in which the Earl re- 
ferred to your husband’s family ‘ 

“ Let us drop the subject. It makes me 
quite ill,” said Mrs. Ringstone in a feeble 
voice. 

Mrs. Kelsey knew the weak spot in her 





sister’s heart, and could not resist the plea- | 


sure of touching it occasionally. Her hus- 
band’s family, or want of family, was a sore 
point with Rosina Ringstone. 

The Vicar of Seabank was a man who had 
risen from the people. He had come, a 
handsome curate, to a cathedral town, and 
had won the love of Rosina Bruce, the beau- 
tiful daughter of a Church dignitary. 

Archdeacon Bruce had _ several pretty 
daughters, and Charles Ringstone’s good 
qualities and fair prospects atoned for his 


humble origin. Rosina was a happy wife— | 








far happier than Mrs. Kelsey, who had mar- 
ried a distinguished barrister, and lived in 
terror of his temper. But, in spite of her 
happiness, any allusion to Mr. Ringstone’s 
connections had always had the effect of dis- 
turbing her peace. She might, perhaps, 
have thought less about her husband’ s lowly 
birth, if the Earl of Silverburn had not so 
rudely forced the fact upon her mind. The 
Earl had been rude—very rude and unfeel- 
| ing—and the sting of his written words re- 
mained (and always would remain) in the 
minds of Rosina Ringstone and her husband. 

“Well, my dear, your own girls are true 
Bruces—they are almost as pretty as their 
mother,” said Mrs. Kelsey pleasantly. 
* And you are pretty still, Rosina, in spite of 
years and delicate health.” 

“Qh, Mary, I sometimes think I am a 
| ewer wreck!” Mrs. Ringstone blushed 

| faintly with pleasure. ‘ But the Ringstones, 

| too, were handsome; my Jane is like her 
| father and her aunt Alice. Poor Alice was 
| quite a beauty, you know.” 

“ Yes, your Jane is like poor Alice,” said 
Mrs. Kelsey, musingly. ‘And Phoebe is a 
thorough Valzell. There is not a trace of 
| Ringstone to be seen in her.” 

“ But she is not at all pretty, Mary!” 
“Not yet. One does not know what to 
| say about her complexion. It will change, 
| doubtless. She is the kind of girl who will 
pass through many changes.” 

While the sisters were engaged in con- 
| fidential talk, the subject of their conversa- 
tion was rejoicing in the fresh air and April 
sunshine. As Mrs. Ringstone had said, 
Phoebe was fond of a solitary ramble ; and 
in truth the child always felt happiest when 
she could turn her back on the Vicarage. 

At fifteen, the mere every-day facts of 

| health and freedom are enough to lift up a 
drooping spirit. Phoebe had never yet known 
a day’s serious illness; her slender young 
limbs were full of strength; and now that 
| there was no Elizabeth at hand to chide, and 
no Lucilla to sneer, she might race along the 
| road at the top of her speed. 
Elizabeth and Lucilla! They were the 
| chief foes to Pheebe’s peace. Things might 
have gone on more pleasantly at the Vicar- 
‘age if it had not been for Elizabeth and 
Lucilla. 

As to Elizabeth, we already know that she 
was a born autocrat who had first come to 
the house in the guise of a nurse-maid, and 
| had made herself “indispensable to her lan- 
| guid mistress. Against Phoebe, the inter- 

loper, and the most troublesome baby that 
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ever drew breath, she had always cherished 
asecret grudge. She could never forget the 
sleepless nights spent with that unruly child ; 
nor the kicks and struggles with which the 
little orphan had fought for mastery. Eliza- 
beth had a good memory; and she could 
distinctly recall the torture of scratches in- 
flicted by small finger-nails, and the sharp 
bites of tiny teeth. Between her and Miss 
Phoebe there could never be any peace, even 
in their best moments, but only an armed 
neutrality. 

Lucilla’s enmity was of another kind. She 
was two years older than Phoebe, and prided 
herself on clean tuckers, smooth hair, and 
a general dignity of deportment. She had 
always been pretty as a child, and was charm- 
ingly presentable, even at that awkward age 
which precedes the bloom of early woman- | 
hood. But lessons were sore troubles to | 
Lucilla ; and it was exasperating to see the 
easy way in which Phoebe mastered her tasks, 
and mentally soared high above the whole 
family of Ringstone. 

Phoebe, however, had never betrayed any 
pride in her intellectual superiority. She 
liked to learn ; and, as little Ada Ringstone 
had once said, ‘‘ She was always wanting to 
know things.” Her heart and head were 
never at rest. 

Her heart was as busy as her head. Her 
sympathies were awakened by the lightest | 
touch ; it was a positive agony to her to see 
any living thing ill-treated, and she always 
dashed to the rescue of the sufferer without 
stopping to think of herself. In fact, Phoebe 
Vaizell did not, as a rule, think very much 
about herself; if she had been more selfish 
she would have been “ wiser in her genera- 
tion,” and have avoided giving offence to | 
those who had the control of her young life. 

It was true, as Mrs. Kelsey had said, that 
she was a nuisance in the house; but she 
certainly was not borne with patiently. 
Elizabeth and Lucilla hectored and lectured | 
from morning till night; and even Jane | 
Ringstone, the second daughter (who was | 
delicate and gentle), could not sometimes | 
refrain from rebuking Phoebe for her untidy 
ways and odd behaviour. The Vicar shunned | 
her as much as he conveniently could, per- | 
haps because he was in dread of her start- | 
ling) questions, And Mrs. Ringstone was | 
always upset whenever her niece inflicted her | 
society upon her, 

Poor Pheebe often wished to go and sit | 
with Aunt Rosina, and minister to her wants | 
as the others did. Mrs, Ringstone was the 
idol of the household, and the object of | 








Pheebe’s childish worship ; a word or a smile 
from those sweet lips would have amply re- 
paid her for any sacrifice. It was one of her 
sharpest griefs to know that Aunt Rosina 
did not want her, and always contrived 
(gently enough) to put her willing hands 
aside. 

Mrs. Ringstone possessed that kind of 
loveliness which is sure to captivate the fancy 
of the young. She was delicately fair, and 
blue-eyed, and had the sort of face that 
painters have always bestowed on angels. 
And Phoebe was quite ready to believe that 
she was a creature far too pure and holy to 
be capable of any of the little vulgar sins 
that soiled the lives of others. Aunt Rosina 
was a saint—only it was such a pity that the 
saint was capable of giving so little real 
help and comfort to her faithful votary. To 
Phcebe, she was far less useful than a lovely 
picture of the Madonna is to the peasant 
child who kneels before a shrine. 

When the girl went racing along the road, 
and getting farther and farther from the 
Vicarage, she was in need of all the consola- 
tion that could be got from the out-of-door 
world. 

Things generally seemed to grow worse 
when Mrs. Kelsey was inthe house. Phoebe 
did not dislike Mrs. Kelsey, but she was 
always conscious that the lady’s cold eyes 
were quizzing her without mercy. 

Under Mrs. Kelsey’s scrutiny she became 
painfully awkward and shy, and was sure to 
transgress some of the laws of the family. 
Then Lucilla and her aunt Mary would ex- 
change glances, and the Vicar would heave 
a deep sigh, and everybody would look at 
Phoebe as if she must be given up altogether 
as a hopeless case. 

But she was neither shy nor awkward when 
the blue spring sky was above her head; 
and there was even a sort of grace in the 
steady swiftness of her movements. 

She was wearing the serge jacket and frock 
that she had worn all through the winter ; 
but although her cousins’ dresses had been 
cut from the same piece, her clothes looked 
shabbier than theirs. Mrs. Ringstone meekly 
prided herself on making no distinction be- 
tween her niece and her own children; but 
the colours that suited them did not always 
suit Phoebe. The Ringstone girls looked 
pretty in toques of blue cashmere ; Phoebe’s 


| head-gear was deep crimson, and rested on 


her dark hair like a cap of liberty. 

A pair of large brown eyes looked out 
wistfully from under the red cap—eyes that 
were veiled by long lashes, and had a melan- 
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choly charm of their own. There was a 
certain promise of beauty in Phoebe’s thin 
oval face ; but it was a beauty that was pallid 
and unripe; and needed the warmth of a 
sunny life to bring it to perfection. 

Seabank was not remarkable for any charms 
of scenery, and the long road, running on for 
miles by the seaside, was tame and uninte- 
resting. It was a flat country, where trees | 
grew sparingly, and there were few of the | 
lovely irregularities of hill and vale, deep | 
copse and winding lane. But the fresh salt | 
breezes bore health in their breath ; and the 
rows of houses that faced the sea were seldom 
left long without tenants. 

Number one, Albion Terrace, was a house 
that had a wonderful attraction for Phoebe 
Valzell. 

It was a furnished house, and had been 
taken just before Christmas by Mrs. Claren- 
don, the young wife of an officer in India. 

The lady had brought with her two children 
and a nurse ; but a few days after their arrival 
the nurse had shown symptoms of fever, and 
was obliged to be sent away. Another young 
woman had been engaged to fill her place; 
a cook and housemaid were found ; and Mrs. 
Clarendon quietly settled herself in this tem- 
porary home to await the return of her hus- | 
band. | 

Pheebe was by no means a sentimental 
girlas girls go; and yet she had the usual 
girlish propensity to form likings for which 
she could give no reason. Something in 
Mrs. Clarendon’s look had an_ irresistible 
fascination for her; but she kept her thoughts 
and feelings to herself, and never mentioned 
the lady’s name at the Vicarage. 

This liking for the young mother naturally 
included her children, 

‘The baby, aged twelve months, soon be- 
came a joy to Pheebe Valzell in her daily 
walks, and he was quite pretty enough to 
justify her silent raptures. Mrs. Clarendon 
was beautiful ; but hers was not the angelic 
loveliness of Aunt Rosina; there was a dash 
of fun and daring about her; and a subdued 
fire in the dark eyes. But wifehood and | 
motherhood had softened the vivacious de//e, 
and toned her down into a bright, warm- 
hearted woman. 

As Phoebe approached the house she 
caught a glimpse of Mrs. Clarendon, sitting 
at the bay window, with her elder boy in her 
lap. 

The sunny brown face was smiling when 
Phoebe went by, and the smile was like a 
veritable gleam of sunshine. The girl had a 











power of rejoicing in another’s happiness, and 





- . 
in this way her hungry young heart partook 


of the crumbs that fell from rich men’s tables, 
No matter how poor their daily fare may be, 
such natures as hers are seldom left entirely 
unsatisfied. ' 

On her part, Mrs. Clarendon unconsciously 
repaid Phcebe’s good-will with a kind interest, 
She did not, of course, think often of the 
child ; her own life was full of loving hopes 
and tender anxieties. But she had noticed 
the yearning look in the girl’s large brown 
eyes, and once or twice she had been touched 
by Phoebe’s evident affection for the chil- 
dren. 

When she went to church she saw Phoebe 
sitting with the Ringstones, and came to the 
conclusion that she must be one of the clergy- 
man’s daughters. Mr. Ringstone had made 
his usual pastoral call, but Mrs. Clarendon 
chanced to be not at home, and, as she had 
no friends among the residents of the little 
watering-place, she was not likely to hear 
anything about the family at the Vicarage. 


CHAPTER II.—TO THE RESCUE, 


WHEN Pheebe had passed Albion Terrace, 
she began to walk at a slower pace. 

Once or twice she paused, and looked out 
across the sea. 

To-day it was a bright waste of pate blue, 
rippling under a fresh breeze. The briny 
wind came blowing into her face ; the shouts 


| of the boatmen drifted cheerily over the water, 


and the white wings of a gull shone like snow 
in the sunshine, 

Pheebe felt that she loved the sea this 
afternoon ; it was kind and smiling. She 
longed to be rockihg far out on its broad 
bosom, away from the cold words and colder 
looks that awaited her at the Vicarage. 

She had gone down to the water’s edge, 
and was standing near a solitary little boat- 
house, gazing and dreaming. ‘There was no 
one to be seen; the Seabank season had not 
yet begun, and moreover the fashionable 
promenade was close to the town. Phcebe 
never walked there if she could help it, but 
always directed her steps to the most lonely 
part of the shore. 

Suddenly the wail of a baby met her ears, 
and all the dreams and longings were for- 
gotten in a moment. 

The sound came from the other side of the 
boat-house. It was a long, loud, dreary wail 
—half angry, half weary—the noise that a 
child makes when it is thoroughly tired and 
heart-sick, and wants to go home. 

Just as Phoebe was hastening round the 
corner of the shed, the wail changed abruptly 
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toa sharp scream. In the next instant she 
beheld a sight which sent the hot blood rush- 
ing to her cheeks, and made her almost frantic 
with righteous indignation. 

Mrs. Clarendon’s new nurse-maid had 
dragged the baby out of his perambulator, 
and was beating him with no light hand. 
Not many blows fell. Phoebe seized her arm 
with a grasp that made her wince, and looked 
into her face with great shining eyes. 

“You wicked, wicked woman! ”’ she cried. 
“ How dare you beat a helpless child?” 

For a second the nurse was cowed. She 
let the baby slip from her hold, and glide 
gently down upon the shingle. 

“ Oh, it’s Miss Valzell from the Vicarage,” 
she said, recovering herself with an effort 
“ And what does it matter to you, miss, if I 
do slap the child? Who sets you spying 
over me, I should like to know?” 

“You shall not beat him; you shall not 
be cruel!” exclaimed Phoebe undauntedly. 

“You must be clean gone out of your 
senses,” said the nurse with contempt. 
“Cruel, indeed! Why he’s such an awiul 
naughty child that his ma gave me leave to 
punish him whenever I liked! I shall speak 
to the Vicar, miss, if you come interfering 
with me and my duties.” 

“ And I,” Phoebe declared, “shall speak to 
your mistress. I don’t believe she has given 
you leave to beat her baby ; no mother would 
do that. You are not fit to be trusted with 
children !” 

A vulgar-looking young man who had been 
lingering within ear-shot was visibly discom- 
posed by Pheaebe’s speech. He began to 
shuffle away, and the nurse, seeing that her 
friend was about to beat a retreat, became 
more and more exasperated. 

“ My missis won’t demean herself to listen 
to lies !” she cried furiously. ‘My word’s as 
good as yours any day, and you've got no- 
body to stand by you.” 

Just then a head and shoulders emerged 
from the doorway of the boat-house. A 
grizzled, weather-beaten old head that had 
braved winds and waves for more than seventy 
years. At the sight of that brown, wrinkled 
visage, Phoebe gave a little exclamation of 
satisfaction. 

“Here is Sam!” she said. “Oh, Sam, 
you must have seen everything !” 

“Yes, missy, and it ain’t the first time that 
old Sam have seen that young woman 
a-pitching into the babby. 


they never did, and they never will.” 





Everybody in Seabank knew the old sailor, | 


Sweet-hearting | 
and babby-tending don’t go well together ; | 
y g g g ; 





who spent most of his life upon the beach, 
mending the fishing-tackle that belonged to 
his sons. Phoebe had often stopped to say 
a few words to him when she was out on her 
solitary rambles, and his testimony against 
the nurse at once decided her course of action. 
He stood gravely wagging his head at the 
angry young woman, with an expression that 
plainly said he was neither to be daunted nor 
cajoled. The baby, now whimpering piteously, 
was sitting on the shingle; and the “ sweet- 
heart ” had vanished altogether. 

Reluctantly and sullenly the nurse picked 
up her charge, and seated him again in the 
perambulator. Phoebe exchangeda little nod 
and meaning glance with Sam, and then 
turned and hastened back to Albion Terrace. 

Mrs. Clarendon was still sitting at the 
window with her elder child on her knee. 
The boy had caught a slight cold, and she 
had coaxed him to stay indoors instead of 
going out with his little brother. He was quite 
contented, turning over a picture-book, and 
listening to her stories ; and the afternoon was 
passing pleasantly enough for mother and son. 

But when she saw Pheebe hurrying towards 
the house, she started up in sudden alarm. 
The girl’s face was so eager and pale that she 
looked like a bearer of evil tidings. 

The young mother had plenty of courage 
and presence of mind, and, although all colour 
had faded from her brown cheeks, she opened 
the house-door and met Phcebe calmly. 

“What has happened?” she asked in a 
steady voice. 

“‘ T haveseen the nurse beating yourbaby,” 
answered Phoebe, quivering from head to 
foot with excitement. “I told her that | 
would tell you, Mrs. Clarendon ; and that’s 
why I have come. She said you had given 
her leave to beat him, but I knew that was 
not the truth.” 

The warm blood came quickly back into 
Mrs. Clarendon’s cheeks, her dark eyes 
flashed ; she was another woman in amoment. 

"ye gave her leave to beat my child! 
The wicked creature!” She checked herself, 
controlled her hot temper with an effort, and 
held out her hand to Phoebe. ‘“ Youarea 
kind, good girl,” she said more quietly. 
‘Tell me, where is that—that monster? 1 
will go at once.” 

Phoebe turned and pointed down the road. 
In the distance the “monster” could be dis- 
tinctly seen, slowly advancing with the per- 
ambulator. 

The sight appeared somewhat to soothe 
Mrs, Clarendon, but she was evidently fight- 
ing a stern battle with her fiery spirit. 
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“Come in, my child,” she said, drawing 
Pheebe into the house ; “I want to know all 
that you saw. Martha has not satisfied me 
lately, but I did not think she would dare to 
lift her hand against one of my children.” 

Pheebe told her little story with tolerable 
composure, and added that old Sam was 
ready to confirm the tale. 

“ Marfy velly cross,” said little Frank 
Clarendon, who had been listening with his 
eyes and mouth open. And then he pro- 
ceeded to make important communications 
in a language which Phcebe did not under- 
stand. Mrs. Clarendon, however, was assisted 
by a mother’s instinct, and extracted the 
sense from his statement, accompanied, as it 
was, by a good deal of dramatic action. 

Phoebe was not suffered to depart until she 
had promised to comeagain to Albion Terrace. 

“JT have not asked your name,” said her new 
friend; “but I think I know it already. You 
are one of the Vicar’s daughters, are you 
not ?” 

“No; only his niece,” Phoebe replied. 
“My name is Pheebe Valzell.” 

“Valzell!” Mrs. Clarendon repeated. “My 
husband had a dear friend in India named 
Valzell.” 

Pheebe walked homeward in a state of 
subdued excitement. She had won her 
heart’s desire in beginning an intimacy with 
the dark-eyed lady who had haunted her 
dreams ; but she wished that their friendship 
had begun in a pleasanter way. She did not 
like to feel that, but for Martha’s miscon- 
duct, she might never have spoken to Mrs. 
Clarendon. 

The Ringstone girls always drank their five- 
o’clock tea with their governess in the school- 
room. Afterwards, Lucilla dined at seven 
with her father and mother ; but Phoebe and 
Jane were still thought too young for late 
dinners, and went to bed very soon after little 
Ada. Indolent in many ways, Mrs. Ring- 
stone was strict in enforcing regularity in the 
household ; and it was one of her rules that 
growing girls should go early to rest. 

Later on, when people admired Pheebe’s 
health and vigour, she was thankful to her 
aunt for making those family laws which had 
once seemed so severe. To be late at any 
meal was almost a crime at the Vicarage. 
The girl knew that it must be very near the 
tea-hour, and dashed up-stairs to her room 
in frantic haste. 

At the head of the stairs she was delayed 
by Mrs. Kelsey, who was always calm and 
deliberate in all her movements. It some- 
times seemed to Phcebe that Mrs. Kelsey 





generally wanted to come down when she 
was running up in a hurry. 

Nervousness and anxiety made her clumsy 
as usual, and she ran against “ Aunt Mary” 
with some force. The lady drew herself up, 
looked at her coldly, and accepted her 
breathless apology with a slight bend of the 
head that spoke volumes. 

“Oh,” sighed Phcebe, rushing into her 
room, ‘*I wish Mrs. Kelsey wouldn’t look at 
me in that way! Her eyes chill me to the 
very bone. If Mrs. Clarendon were to come 
and live in this house, I believe I should be 
a different being. Se warms my heart, and 
makes me feel pleased with myself and every- 
body else !” 

The clock struck five as she threw her 
jacket and cap on the bed. Not a second 
must be lost in smoothing the thick dark hair 
that rippled over her head, and would have 
looked all the better for a brushing. She 
went down-stairs with flying leaps, and came 
panting into the schoolroom. 

‘“You are but just in time, Phoebe,” said 
Miss Hale, primly. ‘I am always caution- 
ing you against haste. Why could you not 
have come in a little earlier?” 

Miss Hale was a good woman and an 
excellent teacher; but she never allowed 
herself to feel anything but a well-regulated 
liking for her pupils. 

She did not live at the Vicarage. Her 
predecessor had been a resident governess 
who did not get on well with Elizabeth, and 
departed in a huff. And then Miss Hale 
(who lived very near) had been engaged to 
come daily. 

She wasagentlewoman, highlyaccomplished, 
perfectly trained, and admirably fitted for 
her work, Phoebe loved learning, and was 
grateful to Miss Hale for containing vast 
stores of information. But she never thought 
of loving the store-house itself. 

It was Phoebe’s misfortune that there were 
so few in her little world who would let 
themselves be loved. Jane and Ada were 
the most accessible persons in the house ; 
but Jane was influenced by her elder sister, 
and Ada was only a child. 

“It is very disagreeable to hear any one 
panting,” said Lucilla with a slight frown. 
“It makes me feel quite out of breath to 
listen to Phoebe. And it must be very bad 
for her health to be in such a hurry.” 

“She must shorten her afternoon walks,” 
remarked Miss Hale, handing her a cup of tea. 

“TI didn’t mean to stay out so long to-day,” 
said Phoebe, drawing a deep breath, and try- 
ing to speak with perfect ease. ‘And I am 
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sorry, Miss Hale; but—but I was detained, 
i" 

Lucilla looked at her with cold blue eyes ; | 
and that look sealed her lips. In the next 
instant she felt glad that she had not related 
her adventures. Later on, Mrs. Clarendon | 
would probably call and ask for her; but she 
did not want to talk of her new friend to 
unsympathising listeners. 

She had often been checked when she had 
spoken of things that lay near her heart. 
Repression was becoming a habit; she was | 
now nearly always on her guard. 

“Vou should never allow yourself to be 
detained, my dear,” said Miss Hale. “ And 
now do not talk, eat and drink slowly, give 
yourself time to recover your breath,” 

Pheebe obeyed willingly enough, and _re- 
mained silent while the others talked on in | 


their well-modulated voices. The Ringstone | 
tones were clear and thin; they had few | 
changes, but they were quiet, and not un- | 
pleasing to the ear. Phcebe’s voice was 
fuller and richer than theirs ; it came from a | 
deeper chest and stronger lungs; and if it | 
had not been for Miss Hale’s training she 
might sometimes have spoken with too much 
vehemence. 

The school-room, with its books, and 
piano, and one or two bright pictures on the 
walls, had always an air of comfort. In spite 
of divers drawbacks, Phoebe generally en- 
joyed the afternoon tea. It was a homely, 
sociable meal; the table was well spread, 
and in winter or summer it was never without 
a glass of flowers. 

To-day there was a bunch of hyacinths; 
cool pale flowers that had often reminded 
Pheebe of her cousins. 

The Ringstones were not so lovely as their 
mother; her eyes were bluer, and her hair 
more golden than theirs. But they had deli- 
cate complexions, and smooth fair tresses 
which Phoebe envied and admired. Their 
frocks, too, were always remarkably neat; | 
even little Ada managed to keep her ‘smart | 
pinafores clean, and took a quiet pride in 
her small person. 

Phebe, being always occupied in admiring 
somebody, quite forgot to make herself an 
object of admiration. About her own ap- 
pearance, indeed, she thought very little. 
Her silky dark hair, with its shades of rich 
bronze and its endless ripples, did not 
interest her so much as Lucilla’s sleek fair 
head. She felt that it was hopeless to vie 
with the charms of her cousins, and suc- 
cumbed quite meekly to their airs of conscious 
superiority. 


Yet, as she looked at the hyacinths, and 
secretly made her comparison, she thought 
that hyacinths, however delicate and pretty, 
could not claim an equal rank with roses. 
Mrs. Clarendon was like a rose in June, rich, 
warm, glowing with life and health. 

“Phoebe, are you in a dream?” asked 
Jane, in a tone between jest and scorn. 
“You have been sitting with a piece of cake 
in your hand, gazing at the flowers with 
immense eyes! Isn’t Phoebe absurd, Miss 
Hale ?” 

“My dear, you should not say ‘ absurd ;’ 
it is an unkind expression to apply to your 
cousin. She is a little absent sometimes, 
and I think she has walked too far. Phcebe, 
[advise you to go torest very early to-night.” 

CHAPTER III.—ELIZABETH’S NIECE. 

WHILE Phoebe was dreaming over her tea at 
the Vicarage, there was an exciting scene at 
Albion Terrace. 

Cook had presented herself, desiring to say 
a few words to her mistress. She had heard 
from an acquaintance (who turned out to be 
the baker’s man) that Martha had been known 
to beat the baby. Not wishing to injure a 
fellow-servant, she had kept siience; but 
Miss Valzell’s plain-speaking had inspired 
her with sudden courage. 

She had been aware that Martha had been 
“keeping company” with a young man ; and 
a “regular trumpery young man he was,” in 
cook’s opinion. “It was all through that 
feller, ma'am,” she continued, “that Martha 
lost her place at Mrs. Serle’s. He was always 
hanging about, and she used to neglect the 
children to gossip with him. At last it 
came to Mrs. Serle’s ears, and Martha got 
warning.” 

“But Mrs. Serle gave her a very fair cha- 
racter,” said Mrs. Clarendon. 

“Too fair, ma’am,” cook replied. “A 
lady don’t like to stand in a young woman's 
way, you see, and keep her out of other 
places.” 

“I don’t want to keep her out of other 
places,” Mrs. Clarendon said warmly ; “but 
she shall not stay here. She is not in the 
least fit to be a nurse; it would not be right 
to recommend her to any mother. But she 
might get on as a parlour-maid.” 

Martha came in, silent and sullen, unable 
to say a reasonable word in her own defence. 

Mrs, Clarendon took the baby out ot her 
arms, and coolly told her that she must leave 
the house early on the following day, and 
return to her friends. 

“ And remember, Martha,” she added, 
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“that I will never help you to get another 
situation as a nurse. If you choose, you can 
learn a parlour-maid’s duties, or a house- 
maid’s. But you are not fit to be intrusted 
with the care of children.” 

Martha muttered something about being 
sick of children. 

“ And I shouldn’t wonder,” said cook 
grimly, “ if children was sick of you!” 

In the midst of her mortification and 
secret rage, it occurred to Martha that there 
was, not far off, a certain relative to whom 
she could pour out her woes. 

Her aunt Elizabeth, living in her comfort- 
able place at the Vicarage, had never had 
much sympathy with such a rolling stone as 
Martha. 

Yet, to do Elizabeth justice, she had always 
remembered that blood is thicker than water, 
and had more than once sent help to her 
niece when that troublesome young woman 
had been out of a situation. She had heard 
that Martha was living with Mrs. Clarendon ; 


but had never encouraged her to come to the | 
And Martha, knowing very well | 


Vicarage. 
that she was carrying on a love-affair of which 
her aunt would strongly disapprove, had not 
ventured to call on Elizabeth. 

Now, however, when she was disgraced and 
friendless, she suddenly resolved to go and 
work on Elizabeth’s compassion. She could 
tell her own story in her own fashion, and 
humbly ask for aid and counsel. If Elizabeth 
could be induced to pity her, she might hope 
that her father and mother would be ready 
to take a lenient view of the case. 

She really dreaded going home, and facing 
the anger of her parents. If her mistress 
could have been moved by apologies and 
promises of amendment, Martha would will- 
ingly have humbled herself to any extent. 
But she was shrewd enough to see that Mrs. 


Clarendon’s resolution was not to be shaken. | 


Moreover, she knew that her fellow-ser- 


Mrs. Ringstone and her sister were chattering 
in the drawing-room; and Elizabeth had 
ample leisure to listen to her niece’s tale. 

In her heart of hearts she believed that 
Martha, and Martha alone was to blame. 
She felt that Mrs. Clarendon was perfectly 
| justified in dismissing her; and yet—might 
not Martha still have kept her place if Miss 
Phoebe Valzell had not taken it upon herself 
to interfere ? 

“ And after all,” said Martha, “if I did 
give the child a little slap or two, what did 
it matter to Miss Valzell? Why did she mix 
herself up in the matter, and run off at once 
to tell my mistress? She’saspiteful, meddle. 
some little thing !” 

“She had no right to meddle,” Elizabeth 
| admitted. “ Her conduct was very unbe- 
| coming for a young lady, and I'll let her 

know what I think of it. But you’ve been a 
| fool, Martha ; and worse than a fool. Here’s 
another good place lost through your folly!” 

“Tt isn’t all through my folly, aunt. A 
minute after 1’d slapped baby, I was sorry 
that I’d done it. And I never would have 
done it again. But Miss Valzell wouldn't 
listen to a word I said; and she got old Sam 
to take partagainst me. It was the meanest, 
spitefullest thing I ever heard of!” 

“I’m not going to say that I like her be- 
haviour,” said Elizabeth. ‘‘She has always 
given me more trouble than all the rest of 
the family. But this story will be noised all 
through the place; and you'll never get 
another situation in these parts—never !” 

“ Perhaps I might,” Martha timidly sug- 
gested, “if you could get Mrs. Ringstone to 
| recommend me. Maybe, seeing her niece 
| has done me so much harm, she’ll be willing 
| to do me a kindness.” 
| Oh, I don’t know that she would! All 
| Mrs. Clarendon’s friends will hear the tale.” 
| “My mistress has no friends in Seabank, 
| Aunt Elizabeth. She’s a high person—very 








vants would not say a word in her favour. | high indeed, and never cared to know people. 


They liked their mistress and her children, 
and did not want her to be ill-served and 
deceived, 

Mrs. Clarendon had suggested that Martha | 
should turn parlour-maid or housemaid ; but | 
she had no wish to change her occupation. | 
A nurse’s life afforded plenty of opportunities | 
for dawdling about out of doors, and chatter- 
ing to her idle follower. She made up her 
mind that she would ask her aunt Elizabeth 
to get her another place as nurse. 

It was about six o’clock when Martha 
reached the Vicarage. ‘The girls were in the 


school-room, busy with their evening studies ; 


| in Seabank. 


She never seemed to take the least interest 
in anybody here ; and then, too, she'll soon 
be going away.” 

“Going away to join her husband in 
India?” 

“No; he is coming home, and he’ll take 
her to live somewhere else. ‘They won't stop 
She only came here because 
the sea air was good for the children, and 
she wanted to live a quiet live.” 

Elizabeth reflected. 

“Mrs. Waller's nurse is soon going to be 
married,” she said musingly. “ And a word 
from my mistress to Mrs. Waller—no, Martha, 
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I don’t think I can doit. You're such a bad, good-for-nothing 


girl!” 


“Now do, for pity’s sake, aunt, give me another chance!” cried 


Martha, bursting into tears. 


mother if you won’t be my friend? 
hard on me.” 


“ Here is Sam.’ 






’ 


against Phoebe. 


“How am I to face father and 
You know they'll be very 


“ Not harder than 
you deserve,” re- 
plied Elizabeth, 
softening against 
her will. 

“And I might 
have been spared 
all this trouble if 
Miss Valzell had 
only held her 
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tongue. Anyhow, I'd 
never done her the 
least bit of harm,” said 
Martha sobbing. 
Elizabeth compressed 
her lips, and her brow 
darkened ominously. 


Marthahad contrived 


to turn the current of her aunt's wrath 


“You had better go back to Albion 
Terrace now,” said Elizabeth. “I can't 
promise anything at present, but I'll 
think over the matter; and perhaps 


I'll write to you.” 
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Martha departed crestfallen, yet not with- 
out a good hope that her aunt would take 
up her cause. And Elizabeth, angry and 
worried, resolved to unburden herself to her 
mistress that very evening. 

After dinner, the Vicar repaired to his 
study ; and Mrs. Ringstone, her sister, and 
Lucilla, had coffee brought ta them in the 
drawing-room. 

When Mrs. Kelsey came to the Vicarage 
she always stayed a long time. The air of 
Seabank did her good; and it was pleasant 
to escape for atime from Serjeant Kelsey 
and his terrible temper. 

Yet she could not help manifesting a sort 
of pity for Mrs. Ringstone. ‘There was no 
good society, she would say, to be had in the 
little watering-place. The few people worth 
knowing were merely birds of passage. They 
never thought of making a home at Seabank. 

“There is really no one for the girls to 
associate with, Rosina,” she said, touching on 
the old grievance when they were drinking 
their coffee. “It is a great misfortune. 
Don’t you think the Vicar has been here long 
enough ?” 

“Oh, no, Mary ; Charles will never leave 
this place. And really we are so comfortable 
that I should not like to move.” 

“Tf I had daughters, Rosina, I should 
think more of their interests than of my own 
comfort.” 

“Well, I don’t think we should benefit 
our girls if we left Seabank,” Mrs. Ringstone 
replied. “We can live cheaply here. You 
forget, Mary, that our means are limited. 
William’s education has cost us a great deal, 
and now there are his college expenses to be 
met.” 

“T am forgetting my nephew; I see him 
so seldom,” said Mrs. Kelsey, ‘and I always 
did feel more interested in girls than in boys. 
How does William get on at college?” 

Mrs. Ringstone gave one of her deepest 
sighs, 

“William is a Ze inclined to be lazy,” 
she confessed reluctantly. “He does not 
put forth all his powers.” 

“‘ Has he any powers to put forth, Rosina? 
Really he is so very handsome that I almost 
doubt his abilities. Handsome is hardly the 
word ; he is too beautiful to be quite manly.” 

‘*When he used to sing in our choir in 
church,” said Mrs. Ringstone, “he was an 
ideal chorister. The ladies all said that he 
looked like an angel.” 

“He looked exactly like you, my dear; 
like you in the white dress you used to wear 
in the old days, when we all envied you in a 





good-humoured way. But a boy has no 
need of beauty; he can get on as well, or 
better, without it.” 

“T wish he had been clever instead of 
beautiful,” Mrs. Ringstone remarked with 
another sigh. ‘‘ You have no idea how I 
dread those terrible examinations, Mary! 
And the expenses!” 

* You must not let these things worry you, 
mamma,” said Lucilla, who had been silently 
listening to the conversation. ‘We shall 
soon have done with Miss Hale, and there 
will be a saving. Then, too, the college 
expenses won’t last for ever.” 

“If Phoebe’s grandfather had made his offer 
of an allowance in a courteous spirit,” began 
Mrs. Kelsey, and then suddenly paused. 

Lucilla gave her a quick look. 

“Oh, did the Earl of Silverburn offer to 
make an allowance ?” she asked. “I never 
heard of that.” 

“Tt was years ago, when Pheebe came to 
us, a fatherless and motherless baby,” Mrs. 
Ringstone answered. “ Your father wrote 
to the Earl, trying to awaken his pity for the 
child, and received a most insulting letter in 
reply. Lord Silverburn actually accused my 
husband of having helped to entrap Sidney 
Valzell into a clandestine marriage with 
Alice Ringstone. It was abominable!” 

“Most unjust,” put in Mrs. Kelsey. 

“ After that,” continued the Vicar’s wife, 
“my husband declined to take anything from 
the cruel old man. He decided to bear the 
whole burden of Phoebe’s maintenance him- 
self. He refused the Earl’s offer, and we 
have never heard from him since.” 

“It was very noble of papa-to refuse,” said 
Lucilla with a sigh. “But I wish the Earl 
would make his offer over again.” 

“Oh, that he will never do,” her mother 
replied. 

“He is made of flint,” said Mrs. Kelsey. 
“ There were only two sons by his first wife, 
and the younger was killed in India a few 
years ago. The elder son, Lord Vailzell, is 
all that is left to him now, and Pheebe is 
really his only grand-daughter.” 

“Hasn’t Lord Valzell any daughters?” 
Lucilla inquired. 

“No; his children are boys.” 

A knock was heard at the drawing-room 
door, and then Elizabeth came in. Angry 
and excited as she was, she yet had self- 
control enough to tell a calm story. She 
did not mean, perhaps, to give any of the 
details a false colouring, but certain it is that 
she contrived to make Martha out to bea 
deeply injured person. 
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“J don’t say that Martha was blameless, 
ma’am,” she said with an air of candour. 
“She'd no right to give ever such a slight tap 
to the child. But Miss Phoebe has got her 
turned away from a good place.” 

“Just like Phoebe!” Lucilla exclaimed. 
“ Mamma, she never will be taught to mind 
her own business! She came in late this 
afternoon, and sat down to tea in a breath- 
less state. Why can’t she leave other people 
alone ?” 

“You see, ma’am, she always will be inter- 
fering ; it’s in her nature,” said Elizabeth. 
“Often and often she’d have stepped in 
between fighting boys if I hadn’t prevented 
her.” 

“ A little busybody,” muttered Lucilla. 

“She is really too young to set every one 
to rights,” said Mrs. Ringstone in a tone of 
annoyance. “I will talk to her, although I 
am hardly strong enough to make the effort. 
Go, Lucilla, my dear, and tell Phoebe to 
come to me at once.” 

Mrs. Kelsey settled herself in her chair 
with a little smile. She rather enjoyed any- 
thing in the shape of a scene. 


CHAPTER IV.—PH(CBE’S FRIEND. 


PHe@se went to bed that night in a 
troubled frame of mind. The Vicarage was 
a large house, and each girl had a room of 
her own. Phoebe had often been grateful for 
this small chamber of hers. It was a refuge 
to which she could fly when too many arrows 
were aimed against her; and there were 
times when Lucilla and Elizabeth gave her 
little peace. 

And now she had been blamed for doing her 
duty—a duty that lay in her path, and could 
not be overlooked. Martha had won Eliza- 
beth to listen to her false statement of the 
case ; and Elizabeth, as usual, had gained 
the ear of her mistress. 

“ Aunt Rosina is so sweet and good that 
she does not see through Elizabeth,” thought 
the girl, sitting disconsolately by the bedside. 
“She doesn’t know that she hasn’t a will of 
her own, and that Elizabeth won’t allow her 
to judge for herself. Dear Aunt Rosina! She 
was a/most unkind to-night; and yet she 
looks lovely, even if she has to say un- 
pleasant things.” 

It never occurred to Phoebe to doubt that 
she had done rightly. Of Lucilla and her 
bitter little speeches she thought nothing, 
and her aunt would, she was convinced, have 
seen matters in a true light if Elizabeth had 
permitted her to use her own eyesight. Still, 
although she was sustained by a conscious- 





ness of right-doing, her young life was 
troubled and sad. She rose from the bed- . 
side, drew up the blind, and stood looking 
out upon the sea, now shining faintly in the 
April moonlight. 

The old house, built long before Seabank 
became a populous watering-place, was 
enclosed by high garden-walls. From her 
window Phoebe could see the lights of the 
town, and hear faintly the bustle of the High 
Street; but she did not look long in that 
direction. The sea, vast and dim, attracted 
her gaze, and held it spell-bound. She 
thought of all the voyagers whom God was 
guiding over His mighty deep that night, 
guiding them—whither ? Some to the haven 
where they would be, to the home where wife 
and children had long waited and prayed for 
their coming ; some to the unknown shore, 
from which no bark may ever return; yet, 
child though she was, Pheebe could realise 
that ¢here too there was perfect safety and 
love and rest. And if He guided them would 
He not guide her also? Her little life was 
not too humble for His fatherly care; her 
small troubles were not beneath the notice of 
one who marks the sparrow’s fall. But 
whither was He guiding her? Her future 
was as vague and dim as that pathless sea. 
She could not catch even the faintest glimpse 
of a haven where love was waiting to give her 
a welcome. Many things, things that had an 
unpleasant sound, which Elizabeth had said 
about her were true. She did want to mix 
herself up in the affairs of others. She wanted 
to be “about her Father’s business,” only, 
alas! she lacked the divine wisdom to do it 
in the right way. She could not bear to see 
strife without trying to make peace, She 
could not endure to see wrongs inflicted 
without flying to the aid of the wronged. 
And they wanted her to close eyes and ears 
and heart. No, that could not be. She 
would ask for the wisdom that is from above; 
and she knew that wisdom would not make 
her deaf and blind. But even if the wisdom 
were granted she wanted something else. 
And that something was love. Well, she 
must do her best, and try to be very good 
and patient, and perhaps the love would 
come. With one last look at the moonlit 
sea she pulled down the blind and went 
quietly to bed. 

Lucilla, in the next room, lay awake for 
an hour, thinking over the increasing ex- 
penses of the family, and wishing that they 
could get rid of the burden of Phcebe. 

The morning brought back all the worries 
and perplexities that Phoebe had forgotten in 
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the peaceful night. She dressed quickly, 
and then stood looking out again on the sea, 
now glittering with early sunshine. But 
somehow it did not soothe her as it had 
soothed her last night, when it was misty 
and dim, and only faintly lit up by the moon- 
beams. ‘To-day it was too bright, too glad- 
some, too much unlike her own lot. She 
felt sure that she had an unpleasant day 
before her. A dozen times, at least, there 
would be allusions to her meddlesome spirit. 
And even Aunt Rosina was offended now, 
and she knew how sadly she should miss her 
aunt’s sweet smile and kind greeting. Per- 
haps, too, her bright dream of a friendship 
with Mrs, Clarendon might be doomed to be 
dispelled. Aunt Rosina seemed to think 
that Mrs. Clarendon had been too hasty in 
dismissing her nurse. No sensible woman, 
Mrs. Ringstone had said, would have sent 
away a good servant because a stranger—a 
mere girl—had come to her with a hurried 
story. 

With a grave face and a slow step Phoebe 
went down-stairs, and entered the study where 
the family always assembled for prayers. She 
had expected to meet a stern look from her 
uncle ; but, to her surprise, he nodded and 
smiled at her more cordially than usual. 
Aunt Rosina, too, smiled, a little pensively, 
but very sweetly ; and Mrs. Kelsey glanced 
at her with a mixture of curiosity and amuse- 
ment. Phoebe was puzzled, and made a shy 
response. 

lt was not until they had all taken their 
places at the breakfast-table that she knew 
the reason of this delightful change. 

It was a saint’s day, and the elders of the 
family had been to an early service. Presently 
the Vicar, cutting dainty slices of ham for his 
wife, looked across at Phoebe, and smilingly 
addressed her. 

“We have seen a friend of yours this morn- 
ing,” he said. ‘She was at church, and 
joined us when we came out. A very charm- 
ing woman she is.” 

“That must be Mrs. Clarendon,” replied 
Pheebe timidly. ‘ But, uncle, I can hardly 
call her a friend ; I have spoken to her only 
once.” 

“Well, she called you her friend ; and she 
wishes that she could know more of you. 
It seems that, after all, Elizabeth’s niece 
doesn’t owe her dismissal entirely to you. 
Her fellow-servants had made up their minds 
to complain of her treatment of the baby; 
and there were others who had been watching 
her.” 

Phoebe drew a deep breath of relief. She 
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learnt afterwards that, after leaving the 
Vicarage, Martha had been silly enough to 
boast of Elizabeth’s influence, and had 
proudly informed cook that Miss Valzell 
would be paid out for mischief-making. And 
cook had gone straight to her mistress and 
repeated everything. 

“ Last night,” continued the Vicar, “Mrs, 
Clarendon received a telegram, which will 
probably alter all her future plans. It is 
likely that she will go up to town to meet her 
husband, instead of awaiting him here.” 

There was a pause. Phoebe felt a sharp 
pang of disappointment. This new friend, 
who might have made her life so much 
brighter, would speedily be snatched away. 
For a moment or two she could not rejoice 
that Mrs. Clarendon had successfully de- 
fended her against Martha and Elizabeth; she 
could only think of the end of her dream. 

Mrs. Kelsey, who had taken up the news- 
paper, startled them all by a sudden excla- 
mation. 

“ Listen,’ she cried. ‘Now we know all 
about Mrs. Ciarendon’s telegram !” 

And she read aloud a brief announcement 
of the sudden death of Sir John Clarendon, 
of Oak Hall, Surrey. The baronet (it was 
stated) left no son, and his nephew, Major 
Clarendon, succeeded to the title. 

Poor Phcebe’s heart sank lower yet. Her 
friend was going away to begin a life that 
would be entirely new; and she could 
scarcely hope to be remembered. The rest 
were talking around her, but their words fell 
on deaf ears. She was sorry, and glad, and 
half bewildered all at once. 

“Well, Martha certainly has lost a good 
chance of getting on,” said Mrs. Kelsey, put- 
ting down the paper and sipping her coffee. 
“She might have reigned supreme in the 
Clarendon nursery. But she can blame no 
one but herself.” 

Lucilla looked sour. She was not well 
pleased at the turn that things had taken. 

‘Oh, I think Phoebe must be blamed to 
acertain extent,” she remarked ; “ there really 
was no need for her to have interfered.” 

“T couldn’t help interfering,” said Phoebe. 
“ How could I help seeing that Martha was 
beating the child ?” 

“But you need not have noticed her; 
you might have passed by on the other 
side.” 

“‘ That would have been like the priest and 
the Levite,” said Phoebe gravely. 

Mrs. Kelsey laughed, Lucilla looked motti- 
fied, and Aunt Rosina tried to dismiss the 
subject. 
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“My dear Phoebe,” she said, “you are too| ‘I am going up to town to-morrow morn- 
young to act on impulse, even when the im- | ing,” she said. ‘My husband’s ship is ex- 
pulse is good.” pected this week, and I hope to meet him 

Phoebe’s dark eyes had a searching, ques-| when he lands. There are a great many 
tioning expression which the Vicar knew too | things to be thought of, but I want to have 
well, He smiled at her again, remarked | an hour’s talk with you.” 
that she was outgrowing all her cousins, and Phoebe seated herself in the bay window, 
advised his girls in future to join her in her | and looked wistfully into her friend’s beauti- 
rambles. ful, glowing face. Mrs. Clarendon laid a 

“T think you should take more exercise | hand on her shoulder. 

Lucilla, and Jane too,” he observed. ‘ They “You are not quite happy, dear, I can see 
shirk their walks, don’t they, Rosina?” that.” Phoebe had never heard so sweet a 

“They like to be with me, Charles; and | voice. ‘“ But remember that a troubled girl- 
I, unfortunately, am a wretched walker,” | hood often makes a happy womanhood. 
sighed his wife. ‘Iam afraid Iam not all| It is the ‘cloudy porch’ that opens to the 
I ought to be to them. Some mothers can; sun. I am speaking from my own experi- 
go out with their daughters and be a delightful | ence.” 
companion, but I am such a feeble creature.” “ Oh, Mrs. Clarendon, were you ever un- 

There was a chorus of affectionate contra- | happy ?” 
diction in which Pheebe heartily joined. “Very unhappy, my child. Like you, I 
The Vicar had gained his end ; he had diverted | was left an orphan, and lived with relations 
Pheebe’s thoughts from the subject of good | who did not understand me. Oh, I cannot 
impulses and the parable of the Samaritan, | tell you how I suffered, until God sent me 
and he went off to his study in a cheerful | my husband.” Phcebe’s eyes filled with 
spirit. | tears. “ They tried to part us,” Mrs. Clar- 

“T hope I am not destined to be Phcebe’s | endon went on, “but he was too wise and 
bodyguard and save her from her impulses,” | strong to let them do it, And when I came 
whispered Lucilla to her mother as she rose | to him, I had so much to learn that I was no 
from the table. helpmeet at first. There were, however, some 

If Miss Ringstone expected to see any signs | lessons that my sorrows had taught me. I 
of triumph in Phoebe, she was disappointed. | had learnt the value of a good man’s love, 

The girl was quieter and graver than usual, | and the folly of thinking that I could stand 
and her attention never wandered from her | quite alone. I had learnt to be humble, and 
studies. Miss Hale had no fault to find with | to take small griefs patiently, Pheebe.” 





her pupil, and once, when Lucilla spoke to “ Ah, I haven’t learnt that,” murmured 
her cousin in a sneering tone the governess | Phoebe, conscience-stricken. 
said a quiet word of rebuke. Lucilla thought “But you must learn it, dear; you are 


, herself too old to be reproved, and made up | running with the footmen now, and, if they 
her mind to escape altogether from the | weary you, how will you cope with the swell- 
school-room as soon as possible. ing of Jordan? It is not the trouble that 

When the morning lessons were over, | weakens us, it is the impatient spirit that will 
Phcebe found a note, addressed to herself, | not endure the trouble.” 


lying on the hall table. It contained a few *‘T could bear anything,” said Phoebe, “ if I 
lines from Mrs. Clarendon, asking her to | had a friend by my side. You don’t know 
come to Albion Terrace that afternoon. how lonely I am!” 

Phoebe carried the note to Aunt Rosina, “Yes, Phoebe, I know ; but only think how 


and received permission to accept the invita- | young you are. As yet you have only gone 
tion. But it was with a heavy heart that she | fifteen miles of the journey, and it is not 
set out for Albion Terrace. The door that | likely that you will go much farther without 
had opened so hospitably would soon be | companionship, You must wait till God 
closed. She might have one little glimpse of | sends you a friend.” 
love, and tenderness, and sympathy; and “T thought He had sent you to me.” 
then she must find herself standing out in the | Phoebe spoke in a disappointed tone. 
cold again. These were unthankful thoughts, “So He did, dear child. Do you suppose 
but Phoebe could not help feeling, just then, | that we can do no good to each other because 
disheartened and depressed. we must soon part? When you grow older, 
She found Mrs, Clarendon in the midst of | you will know that the stranger sometimes 
trunks and packages, but her greeting was | gets nearer to our hearts than the kinsman 
full of the most genuine kindness. has ever been.” 
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“You won't forget me quitvy?” Phoebe 
asked. 

“No. AndI believe the day may come 
when you will hear from me or see me again. 
But I dare not make any definite promise ; 
the course of my life is changed, and the new 
path will be overcrowded with new duties. 
I dare not neglect them, Phoebe; they are 
my husband’s duties as well as mine, and we 
must always work together.” 

“ And you will have a great deal of work 
to do?” 

*“ More than I have ever had before. 
Hitherto we have not been rich; now we 
shall have wealth—wealth which we never 
expected to possess, and that will make us 
very busy.” 

The children’s voices were heard in the 
passage, and there was not much more op- 
portunity for conversation of any kind. 
Phoebe knew that her friend would have to 
spend half the night in completing the pre- 
parations for the morrow’s journey, and 
would not stay too long. 

But the good-bye was hard to say, although 
the girl resolutely controlled herself. Mrs. 
Clarendon kissed her, and slipped a little 
packet into her hand. 

“God bless you, my child,” she said ten- 
derly. “Don’t lose hope and faith. Just 
plod steadily on till the long lane has its 
turning.” 

As soon as the door had closed behind 
her, all poor Phoebe’s fortitude gave way, 
and she burst into tears. In spite of those 
last comforting words, she could not help 
feeling that the brightest episode of all her 
life was over. She had hoped so much from 
the beginning of this friendship that her dis- 
appointment was bitter and deep. 

It was not until she had shut herself up in 
her room that she remembered the little 
packet. It contained a small, old-fashioned 
cross of pearls. 

“JT can’t wear it yet,” she thought, shed- 
ding more tears over this parting gift. “I 
could not bear to have them all fingering it, 
and making remarks. How silly they will 
think me if they see that I have been crying ! 
She was only a new friend, they will say ; 
and they won’t understand that I’ve never, 
never had a friend before.” 


CHAPTER V.—THE VICAR’S MUSINGS. 
Days went and came, and Mrs. Clarendon 
and her sudden departure were soon almost 


forgotten. The Vicar told his wife confiden- 
tially that he was sorry there had been so 


dittle communication between the Vicarage 





and Albion Terrace; Lady Clarendon might 
have been, perhaps, a useful friend to Lucilla, 
But Mrs. Ringstone was too languid to 
lament over lost opportunities, and the sub. 
ject was soon dropped. 

At first, when Elizabeth found that Major 
Clarendon had unexpectedly succeeded toa 
title and a fine estate, her wrath was hotter 
than ever. She was keenly alive to all the 
good things that Martha had lost through 
her dismissal. But, later on, she began to 
see that the departure of Martha’s mistress 
would make it easier for the young woman 
to find a new place. 

She did not forgive Phoebe for the part 
that she had played. 

Elizabeth was a person who always pre- 
served a grudge. She even petted and 
cherished it, although she was thoroughly 
aware that it was an unwholesome thing to 
keep in one’s bosom. 

Sometimes, when her conscience took her 
in hand, and rigidly cross-examined her, she 
was forced to admit that Phoebe had done 
nothing very wrong after all. 

Sooner or later (without Phoebe’s interfer- 
ence) the bad qualities of Martha would 
have been made manifest. Other mistresses 
had found them out; and Mrs. Clarendon 
must inevitably have discovered them. 

Martha had been a troublesome girl at 
home, and no member of her family had 
ever expected to see her grow up into a 
worthy woman. But she had made a better 
beginning than they had ventured to hope. 
Her appearance and manner were in her 
favour. She was good-looking, and could, 
when she pleased, behave and speak with 
perfect meckness and propriety. 

But the meekness and propriety never 
lasted long. After a time, Martha was sure 
to drop her mask, and betray something of 
her real self. The children always found 
her out first, and by-and-by the eyes of the 
parents were opened too. 

“‘ She is not fit to be a nurse,” said Eliza- 
beth’s conscience, over and over again. 

But Martha’s father was Elizabeth’s own 
brother; a hard-working man who had had 
more than his share of crosses and losses. 
Of late his health had failed, and a good 
deal of his wife’s time was devoted to nursing 
him. It was therefore but a poor home that 
he could offer his daughter when she was out 
of place. 

So it generally came to pass that when 
Martha was out of place, her aunt was out of 
pocket. 

Elizabeth was fond of her money ; but she 
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could not see her relations in need without 
relieving them. She had a bitter spirit, but 
not a hard heart. 

Martha had hardly been a fortnight at 
home when doleful letters began to come to 
her aunt at the Vicarage. Elizabeth read 
them, and was sometimes even moved to 
tears. Her brother and his wife were good 
people ; they had done their duty bravely, 
and it seemed hard that they should suffer 
through the faults of their child. The best 
way to help them would be to get that child 
another situation; but how was this to be 
done unless Elizabeth stifled the inner voice 
that spoke all too plainly ? 

Meanwhile the sweet spring days, now 
gliding fast into summer, were weary days to 
Phoebe Valzell. 

She still went for her old walks on the 
shore, but it cost her a pang to pass Albion 
Terrace. 

The striped blinds were drawn down over 
the bay window where she used to see Mrs. 
Clarendon’s bright face. A few pansies were 
blooming in the little bit of front garden, and 
a child’s broken spade was lying near the 
neglected flowers. It was very weak and 
girlish to sentimentalise over these things; 
but every girl (if she is ever to develop into 
a true woman) begins her life with a shadowy 
sorrow such as Phoebe was feeling then. 





Never before had Phoebe known what it 
was to lose anything that she had learnt to 
prize. In her daily life at the Vicarage she | 
possessed nothing that was very near her | 
heart. All the affection that she wanted to | 
pour out at her aunt’s feet was rejected with 
a Quiet gentleness which repulsed her quite 
as effectually as harshness. No one had 
need of anything that she could give, and 
no one gave her anything that was worth 
much. It was the poverty of her life that | 
had made Mrs. Clarendon’s sympathy a price- 
less treasure. 

Still, let a girl’s life be ever so rich in 
all the joys of girlhood, there is generally 
some early loss which is very often unsus- 
pected by those around her. She soon 
begins (vaguely, perhaps,) to understand that 
the fullest heart must have its empty corners, 
and then to learn that there are voids which 
only the Infinite can fill. 

Even to barren Seabank the glory of sum- 
mer had come, and filled it with sweetness 
and verdure and sunshine. ‘The salt breezes 
grew softer, and flowers sprang up abun- | 
dantly in waste lands where the builders had | 
not yet begun their work. Phoebe would go | 
out rejoicing into deserted places, and come | 
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home laden with buttercups and fragrant 
clover; and her cousins, although they did 
not covet her spoils, sometimes envied her 
splendid health and strength. 

Despite the Vicar’s advice, Lucilla and 
Jane never cared to share Phoebe’s rambles. 
They took their exercise in the town, exult- 
ing in the consciousness of being two pretty, 
nicely dressed young ladies, and feeling a 
mild satisfaction in the deference universally 
paid to the daughters of the parson. Nor 
did they spend much time in the garden. 
When they had escaped from Miss Hale, 
they usually went straight to their mother, 
and passed long hours in the sunny drawing- 
room. 

It was impossible for any of the household 
to realise the mischief wrought by Mrs, Ring- 
stone’s sweet, languid selfishness, The Vicar, 
intensely devoted to his wife, was a firm 
believer in her confirmed invalidism. For 
her sake, he submitted patiently to the tyranny 
of Elizabeth, who had glided naturally from 
the post of nurse to that of housekeeper and 
general manager. He never dreamt of hint- 
ing that, as their expenses were increasing, it 
would be best to part with Elizabeth. He 
knew that his wife would pine for the com- 
fortable attentions of her old servant, and 
that Lucilla would shrink from performing 
the duties that Elizabeth had undertaken. 
And yet, when he thought seriously about 
domestic matters, he felt that Lucilla was 
more helpless and useless than she ought to 
have been. 

Mr. Ringstone was a good man; but he 
had not quick perceptions, nor very high 
aspirations. He did not desire great things 
for his children, and he hated anything that 
might disturb in the slightest degree their 
family peace. Yet sometimes he could not 
help seeing that it was not well for Lucilla to 
be always leaning on Elizabeth, and allowing 
herself to be managed as if she were still a 
little girl. All her disagreeable bits of darn- 
ing and mending were left to her nurse’s 
hands ; and Jane was following her sister’s 
indolent example, and never doing anything 
for herself. 

Moreover there were even greater evils 
than these. The constant and familiar inter- 
course with an uncultured mind was stunting 
their intellectual growth. Elizabeth was not 
a bad woman ; they learnt no harm from her ; 
but she was quite incapable of raising them. 
Slowly and unconsciously they were imbib- 
ing her ideas, and guiding themselves by her 
opinion. 

Their mother’s influence was scarcely ever 
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exerted at all; Miss Hale’s influence did not 
extend beyond the limits of the school-room ; 
but the ruling power in their daily lives was 
Elizabeth. 

Phoebe Valzell, living her own life apart 
from theirs, was much better off than her 
cousins. 

Two of the first lessons that Phoebe had 
learnt were self-helpfulness and self-reliance. 
She was not by nature an orderly child, 
and she learnt these lessons painfully and 
slowly. 

If she had been left to her own devices 
she would have scattered her belongings 
about her room, instead of putting them into 
drawers. But Elizabeth had scolded her 
into neatness. She hated mending; but no 
indulgent hand was at her service, and so 
perforce she undertook the charge of her own 
clothes. Knowing that she could expect no 
help from others, she depended wholly and 
entirely on herself. 

The words that she exchanged with Eliza- 
beth were very few. She rendered implicit 
obedience to Miss Hale, and respected, if 
she did not love her. The governess’s in- 
fluence was a power that she only dimly 
recognised ; but there was nothing to work 
against it, and it helped to mould her cha- 
racter. She was less formal and precise than 
her cousins; but her thoughts and expres- 
sions were far more refined than theirs; in 
every sense of the word she was more truly a 
lady than Lucilla could ever be. 

Mr. Ringstone’s study-window overlooked 
the garden, and one afternoon he was sitting 
at his table in a thoughtful mood. The 
morning’s work had been wearisome; the 
weather was getting warm, and he fancied 
that he was not quite the man he used to be. 
And there were the expenses 

Some one was coming up the path to the 
house ; a tall girl, carrying a great handful of 
wild flowers and grasses. 

It was Pheebe returning with her treasures. 
The old crimson cap rested carelessly on her 
dark waves of hair, her large brown eyes were 
shining ; there was an unconscious smile on 
her full red lips. How healthy she looked! 
For the first time in his life the thought 
occurred to him that she might grow up 
beautiful. 

She was the child of a sister who, with all 
her faults, had been very dear to him. But 
she was not in the least like her mother. 
Somebody had said that there was a Lady 
Florence Valzell, dead years ago, who was 
pale and brown-eyed. She was the only 
daughter born to the Earl of Silverburn, and 








he had never ceased to mourn her loss, If 
there were, indeed, any likeness between the 
dead Florence and the living Phoebe, what 
then? Such a resemblance might soften 
the heart of the hard old Earl, and make 
him feel tenderly towards his orphan grand- 
child. 

He almost scoffed at himself for the thought. 
Nothing would ever soften the Earl; and, 
whether plain or beautiful, Phoebe must live 
her life with her cousins at the Vicarage. If 
William’s expenses went on increasing 
they would have to retrench somehow. 
Some luxury must be given up—one of the 
servants sent away, Elizabeth’s wages cut 
down. He ended his reverie with a sigh. 
“T could find it in my heart to wish that I 
had humbled myself,” he thought. “ The 
yearly sum that the Earl would have allowed 
for Phoebe—how useful it would have been ! 
But then I should have been for ever de- 
graded in my own sight and in his.” 

A minute or two later he came out of his 
study, and met the girls on their way to the 
school-room. The tea-bell was ringing; 
Lucilla and Phoebe were side by side; the 
former pretty, pinched, moving stiffly as 
usual. The latter, still fresh from her walk, 
graceful, strong, and free in every move- 
ment, ’ 

‘*T don’t want any tea,” said Lucilla in her 
thin voice. “I should like to sit with 
mamma, but I suppose Miss Hale would 
make a fuss if I were not to appear at the 
tea-table. Phoebe is hungry, I daresay. 
She really has the appetite of a plough- 
man !” 

Phebe was slightly irritated. “A good 
appetite is ‘an excellent thing in woman,’” 
said she smartly. ‘I hope I shall never 
lose mine.” 

“Oh! I don’t think you are in any danger,” 
retorted Lucilla. “‘ You take so much exercise, 
and study so hard, that it is not wonderful if 
you become quite ravenous.” 

“ And you grow so fast!” said Jane. “J 
wouldn’t be such a may-pole for all the 
world!” 

Phoebe had come in from her ramble in 
great glee ; but in this depressing atmosphere 
her high spirits evaporated in a scornful 
ejaculation and a sigh. Lucilla said some- 
thing about being a tomboy, that provoked 
her at last beyond endurance. 

“As for you, Lucilla,” she cried, “ you 
have never had any youth in you. You 
must have been born middle-aged and 
starched and prim. You may sneer at me 
as much as you please, but I don’t envy a 
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girl who will never 
get any fun out of her life.” 
After this speech there was a pouting face at the 
school-room table. Miss Ringstone objected to 
Pe hand Pheebe’s cup and, girl-like, vented her temper in 
small spite. The governess wisely abstained from 
noticing the feud; but Jane and Ada derived a great deal 
of amusement from it, and were very well entertained all 
through the meal. 

Later on, when Pheebe, released from study, ran 
up to her room, promising herself a happy time in 
arranging all her wild flowers, she had almost for- 

gotten her ill-humour. The spoils of 
i. summer were her greatest joys; she shared 





. \ with the bees the right to revel in the 
Ace sweetness of the honey suckle ; 

f she delighted in perfume and 

{ /\ colour, and the fresh 

1 green of leaves; and 

















“While the tide gently rocked her up and down.” 
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she had found a wealth of lovely things in 
her walk that day. She meant to make a per- 
fect bower of that little room of hers; festoon- 
ing the walls with wild creeping plants, and 
putting a wreath of ivy round the looking- 
glass. As to her large daisies and shiny but- 
tercups, she had gathered enough of them to 
fill the empty grate with silver and gold. 

Bounding in through the open door she 
caine to a sudden standstill, and stood look- 
ing like an image of despair in the middle of 
the room. Not a flower nora leaf was to be 
seen. ‘The tangled heap of sweet wild things 
which she had left upon the hearth had utterly 
vanished, not even a petal remained ; and 
Phoebe clenched her hand and shook her fist 
at nothing. ‘The cousins down-stairs would 
have laughed scornfully at her childish dis- 
appointment; but then they did not know 
the pleasure of going to sleep with a bunch 
of wild flowers on your pillow to whisper to 
you all night long of woods and fields, and 
make you dream of fairies. Lucilla and Jane 
did not possess such a useless faculty as ima- 
gination ; for them there was no music in the 
rustle of long grasses, no sweetness in the 
clover’s breath. 

“The next time you go out walking, miss,” 
said a well-known voice, “ you'll remember 
not to bring home a lot of rubbish, if you 
please. A bedroom isn’t the place for ugly 
weeds, to say nothing of spiders and wood- 
lice, and such-like abominations.” 

“You had no right to fling away my 
flowers, Elizabeth,” Pheebe said hotly. 

“T know my duty, Miss Phoebe, and I’m 
not going to be turned from it. You give a 
deal of trouble and anxiety in this house 
with your untidy ways. Only think of your 
stockings Fe 

“T always darn them every Saturday night,” 
interrupted Phoebe. “If I make the holes I 
mend them.” 

“It was avery long while, miss, before 
you learnt ‘how to mend properly, and.even 
now you don’t do it with a willingmind. 
Never in all my life did: I knowa-young lady 
do such aggravating things as-you do; there’s 
no peace nor rest in you;none:atialld:« And 
this fad of stuffing the house++swith. nasty: 
trumpery trash, that you find’ in‘yourwalks, 
is more than flesh and blood’can bear. ‘Now 
I warn you solemnly, Miss Phoebe, that I 





shall fling away every weed that I can lay | 


my hands on; it’s my duty, and nothing 
more than my duty.” 

“ Are you quite certain that it isn’t more 
than your duty? I’m not sure of that,” said 
Phoebe sharply, shutting the door. 











CHAPTER VI.—SUMMER DAYS. 


In spite of many drawbacks, those long, 
bright summer days brought health and hap. 
piness to Pheebe. It is true that her happi- 
ness was far from being perfect. Elizabeth 
was ever on the watch for anything in the 
shape of a “ weed ;” and if Phoebe dared to 
bring any flowers into the house they were 
consigned to the kitchen fire. Then, too, 
the ill-natured remarks on her growth and 
appetite were not at all easy to bear with 
patience. She was the tallest woman in the 
house, and ate more, her cousins said, than 
any one else in the family. Her frocks always 
wore out sooner than theirs did, and although 
her skirts were frequently “ let down,” it was 
impossible to help seeing more of her ankles 
than was desirable. 

She never gave up the old crimson toque, 
which was something like a cap of liberty; 
and Lucilla wondered that she did not ge: 
scorched or freckled or tanned; but neither 
sun nor wind seemed to do any harm to her 
skin, and she appeared, in fact, to be on such 
excellent terms with Dame Nature that she 
grew and flourished in rain and shine. 

Meanwhile her appearance was altering 
considerably. Her dark hair, crisped to the 
roots, had acquired a brown gloss that re- 
minded one of a ripe nut ; and she had learnt 
the art of brushing it well, and keeping it in 
good order ; nevertheless she did not cease 
to envy her cousins’ fair tresses, straight and 
sleek, and a good deal scantier than her own. 
Her complexion, no longer sallow, was now 
of a clear, soft, creamy tint, and the oval 
face was perfectly shaped; but the brown 
eyes were unchanged still. They kept their 
old wistful look, and were still seen to shine 
with a vivid glow in moments of intense 
feeling. Even in her happiest moods Phoebe 
felt herself what.she was-—an alien, 

Aunt Rosina, growing .a little wore in- 


dolentas*time went on; bestowedess.and 
Jess noticeson her-niece, and the-girlefound 


herself insensiblyredged out of the domestic 
circle. . Yetshereswere moments when she 
felt conscious that her uncle’s heart was not 
closedwagainst her, and she sometimes made 
aitimid attempt to get nearer to him. 

He never repulsed her, but her little 
advances alwaysaseemed to trouble him. 
Phoebe was indeed a family difficulty to the 
Vicar. While the young Ringstones were all 


| children their father’s income had been quite 


sufficient for the househeld needs, and one 
more little mouth was easily filled. But 
nowadays everything was changed, and the 
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girls had developed wants which their 
mother’s purse was unable to satisfy. Lucilla 
was always crying out for new pleasures, new 
dresses, new luxuries ; and Jane closely imi- 
tated her sister in all things. ‘Together they 
made a perpetual wail, which their mother 
heard with perfect calmness, although it 
sometimes drove the Vicar ‘to the verge of 
distraction. He often wondered how his 
wife could listen to their murmurings and 
keep her brow unwrinkled, and her angelic 
smile unchanged. Only a heavenly nature, 
he thought (being all wrong as to what a 
heavenly nature was), could endure so ami- 
ably the worries of a family, and the crosses 
of every-day life. 

“She is a beautiful example to me,” he 
mused. “I wince at every thorn-prick ; 
nothing ever disturbs her tranquillity ; her 
soul seems to live always in an inner sanc- 
tuary of peace.” 

There is a kind of selfishness which looks 
so very much like goodness that it needs the 
touch of Ithuriel’s spear to make its real cha- 
racter manifest. It was quite true that Mrs. 
Ringstone did not wince at the thorn-pricks 
of life ; she always interposed the cotton-wool 
of self-indulgence between herself and every- 
thing that was likely to hurt. Her comforts 
were never neglected; her seat was delight- 
fully soft, and the others might sit down upon 
their “little handful of thorns,” and how! to 
their hearts’ content. 

Sometimes she would utter soft regrets 
about her wretched health, and speak witha 
gentle envy of the splendid strength of other 
women. How thankful Mrs. Jones ought to 
be for such a gift of energy! how nice for 
Mrs. Smith to go out for long walks with her 
girls, and get through such a quantity of 
needlework! She hoped that they were duly 
grateful for their mercies, but she thought 
they sometimes grumbled too much about 
their little troubles, and forgot that a strong 
constitution is the greatest blessing that 
Heaven can bestow. 

When Lucilla and Jane whined for new 
clothes, she closed her eyes and smiled, and 
said she had felt just the same when she was 
young. ‘This was but a poor consolation for 
the dissatisfied girls, but then it was so 
sweetly spoken that it sounded sympathetic 
and tender. It never occurred to them to 
wonder why their mother did not resign any 
of her personal luxuries for their sakes. 

As to Phoebe, she was never heard to 
complain of the scantiness of her wardrobe 
nor the scarcity of her pleasures. Fortu- 
nately for her, she had a genius for amusing 
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herself, and all her amusements were of a 
most inexpensive kind. One of her joys was 
to rest on a gate and see the scarlet poppies 
glowing in the midst of the yellow corn, 
another delight was to sit in an old boat, made 
fast to a stake, and read one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels while the tide gently rocked 
her up and down. Such as these were her 
practical pleasures, and then, too, she had 
her beautiful dreams and hopes. Life would 
not always be incomplete, she told herself 
'sometimes; one day she might find a new 
sphere and new friends, and live in a world 
where no one objected to wild flowers, nor 
made impertinent remarks on a good appe- 
tite. 

The Vicar watched her increasing bloom, 
and saw that his eldest daughter resented 
Phcebe’s beauty as if it had been an offence 
against herself. How would the same house 
contain these two girls by-and-by? This was a 
question that often vexed his mind, and he 
had worries enough without it. 

William Ringstone was not distinguishing 
himself at college. He was ayouth who had 
taken “all play and no work” for his life- 
motto, and it soon became clear that he could 
not amuse himself without getting into debt. 
The Vicar mourned bitterly over his son’s 
folly and indolence, but Mrs. Ringstone took 
William’s misdemeanours in her sweet, easy 
way. 

‘* He is sure to come right,” she said con- 
fidently. ‘My dear Charles, why do you 
fret about him so much? Just write him 
one of your good sensible letters and you will 
see the result.” 

“ But, Rosina, I have written him a dozea 
good sensible letters,” said the Vicar, a little 
tartly, “and there is no result at all.” 

“ Ah, Charles, all boys require a great deal 
of patience ; only mothers know how to bear 
with them uncomplainingly,” was Mrs. Ring- 
stone’s answer. “Try to take everything as 
quietly as I dco, dear, and you will feel ever 
so much happier.” 

But there was a settled shadow on Mr. 
Ringstone’s face as he went his way to his 








study. It was Saturday evening, and a 
| sermon, only partly written, was waiting to 
| be finished for the morrow. He was not in 
| a good mood for writing sermons, and for 
| the first time a bitter half-doubt was slowly 

creeping into his heart. He would not con- 
| fess to himself that his wife was not thoroughly 
| alive to all that concerned their children, but 
| he was disappointed in her. ‘There was very 
| little true help to be got from her sweetness ; 
| she could not make his trouble less real by 
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shutting her own eyes and telling him to shut 
his. 

In by-gone days, when the children had 
all been babies, the troubles were easy things 
to bear, and Mr. Ringstone had not per- 
ceived his Rosina’s ‘gentle determination 
never to shoulder her legitimate burdens. 
But now, all at once, he began to see that 
she had a pleasant way of refusing to accept 
the disagreeables attendant on sons and 
daughters and a limited income. 

The summer was drawing gradually to its 
close, and the evening was sultry and still. 
The study casements were flung open to admit 
the air, and the room was filled with the scent 
of the jessamine that was trained over the 
front of the house. Mr. Ringstone, wearied, 
and little disposed for work, sat looking 
moodily up at the dusky sky. 

There was a slight rustle in the foliage near 
him, and then Pheebe’s figure emerged from 
the gloom of the shrubbery. She came to- 
wards him with her light step, and spoke to 
him across the window sill. 

** Dear Uncle Charles, won’t you come out 
into the garden?” she asked. “It is very 
hot indoors, and you have had one of your 
busy days. The air will do you good.” 

‘You always believe that the air will do 
every one good,” he said, stepping out through 
the open window. “TI think you are halfa 
gipsy, Phoebe; you don’t take kindly to the 
inside of a house.” 

“I believe the gipsies enjoy a great many 
pleasures that we miss,” she answered, bend- 
ing lovingly over a jessamine spray. “They 
are not afraid of draggled skirts and wet feet, 
and they can breathe the wood scents after 
rain, and see the heavy drops hanging on the 
bracken plumes. There will be rain to-night, 
and I should like to be in a wood at sunrise.” 

“ You have never seen such a wood as I 
knew in my boyhood,” said Mr. Ringstone 
absently. ‘I should like to see it again. 
Shall we go there, Phoebe?” 

“Go there, Uncle Charles! Do you mean 
it? Is it far away?” 

Phoebe had deserted the jessamine, and 
was looking up at him, through the twilight, 
with wondering eyes. 

“* We shall have a journey of two hours, 
and then a five-mile drive before we get to 
Heatherwood. On the borders of the wood 
stands the old farm where I used to spend 
my holidays. I will write to the farmer, and 
he will send a waggon to meet us at the 
station.” 

“Then you really mean to go?” Pheebe 





said, in a breathless tone. 


“Why not? It is a long while since I 
have had a holiday. We will fix on Wednes- 
day. You and the other girls must get up 
by five in the morning. Do you think you 
could manage it?” 

“Qh,” cried Phoebe rapturously, *- I could 
manage to get up at midnight! ” 

“You are rich with life’s best gifts—youth 
and health, and hope,” said the Vicar, looking 
dreamily away into the dusk. “ A little while 
ago I, too, had them all.” 

“ But, dear Uncle Charles, surely you have 
not lost all your good things?” 

The ring of gladness had gone out of 
Phoebe’s voice, and her hand was laid timidly 
on his arm. 

“ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away,” he answered, speaking more to him- 
self than to her. “ It was only the other day 
that I found out that youth had fled, now I 
find that hope is going too; and some of my 
old beliefs are slipping away.” 

The girl drew a long breath and was silent. 
He remembered that it is a dangerous thing 
to pour heart-sorrows into young ears, and 
spoke again in another tone. 

“Tam tired to-night, my dear, and perhaps 
I have been speaking unwisely. Youare not 
old enough yet to know that Time leaves us 
little save the blessed hope of everlasting life. 
Do not think that ¢iat hope ever fails me, 
even in my darkest hours; I have never 
known what it is to be without it. Now, 
Pheebe, go indoors, and trust me to make all 
the arrangements for Wednesday.” 


CHAPTER VII.—IN THE WOODS, 


THERE was a good deal of the bird and 
flower in Phoebe’s composition ; she was, as 
her cousins said, always wanting to be out 
of doors, and they believed that she would 
have been quite satisfied with the accom- 
modation provided by a gipsy’s tent. Mr. 
Ringstone’s proposal of “a long day in the 
country” was not received so enthusiastically 
by the other members of the household ; 
Pheebe alone had that genuine love of nature 
which makes “the good green wood” an 
actual paradise. 

“TI don’t want to go,” said Lucilla pee- 
vishly. “I hate woods; they are full of 
spiders and snakes. Mamma, I shall stay at 
home with you.” 

“Somebody must go to take care of Ada,” 
Mrs. Ringstone said in a resigned voice. 
‘Elizabeth has just been saying that neither 
Phoebe nor Jane can be trusted to look after 
the child. They will think only of them- 
selves, of course.” 
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“Well, cannot Elizabeth take my place?” 

“ Perhaps she can. If I have you to wait 
on me, Lucilla, I dare say I can spare her for 
one day. But I can’t imagine why your father 
has planned this excursion; I don’t think 
any of us really want a holiday. 7 never go 
anywhere, and I am always quite happy and 
contented.” 

“Papa wishes to see an old farm-house at 
Heatherwood; he used to stay there when 
he was a boy, did he not ?” said Lucilla. 

“JT didn’t know him when he was a boy, 
my dear,” replied Mrs. Ringstone. 

She was always mildly displeased at any 
reference to her husband’s early associations. 
A man who had the misfortune not to be 
born a gentleman should never revive his 
first memories, she thought. ‘The Vicar, as 
a rule, was eminently discreet ; she did not 
know how to account for this sudden whim 
of revisiting the scenes of his youth. Not 
being a woman of acute perceptions, she 
could not realise that she had wounded him. 
Those who are disappointed in the present 
often seek the consolation of the past. Mr. 
Ringstone had a vague idea that the voices 
of his lost youth would meet him in the old 
woods, and bring him thoughts of comfort. 
Sick hearts sometimes have such fancies, and 
the Vicar’s heart was very sick just then. 

In the soft light of an August dawn Phoebe 
found herself seated in the train that was 
bearing them away from Seabank. Wednes- 
day gave early promise of being a fair day; 
the sea, half veiled by a thin haze, rippled 
quietly in the faint summer breeze ; the town, 
not yet fully awake, was idealised by the 
tranquil beauty of the sunrise. Phoebe had 
a corner seat, and would have been perfectly 
happy if Elizabeth had not occupied the 
opposite corner. It was not pleasant to have 
the scratchy brim of Elizabeth’s coarse straw 
hat rasping her face when she wanted to look 
out of window. The Vicar, too, would have 
been happier without Elizabeth; but he 
accepted. her patiently as an inevitable nui- 
sance. 

Jane and little Ada were brighter and 
more animated than usual, and in Lucilla’s 
absence they seemed disposed to leave 
Phoebe in peace. As for her, she sat in a 
continuous dream of delight, which could 
scarcely be disturbed, even by her enemy on 
the opposite seat. Every fresh breath that 
wandered in through the open windows 
whispered of hope; every new glimpse of 
field or slope was like a peep into an un- 
known country, vague, beautiful, and full of 
happy promises. It did not matter to her 








that she wore an old red cap and a brown 
holland costume that had been washed and 
mended, znd let out and let down several 
times. Her heart was at rest. 

Long before the two hours’ jcurney came 
to an end the others were tired of it. Eliza- 
beth was getting cross, and longed to com- 
plain of the unconscious kicks which Miss 
Valzell bestowed upon her now and then. 
But there was a look on the Vicar’s face that 
kept her lips sealed, and she was awed into 
a discontented silence. 

At last the little station was reached ; they 
got out of the train, and saw a waggon and 
team awaiting them in the quiet road. 

Then on they went, along shadowy lanes, 
and the bells of the team kept up a pleasant, 
old-world music that made the Vicar half 
believe himself a child again. The way went 
winding along between tall hedges, gay with 
foxgloves and sweet with honeysuckle, and 
not a human voice was to be heard—only 
the tuneful clang-clang of the bells broke in 
upon the stillness. 

Heatherwood Farm was a long, low house, 
with walls as yellow as cream, and little 
diamond-paned windows, garlanded with ivy 
and monthly roses. It did not pretend to 
be anything grander than a farm, and any 
Warder would have felt it a desecration to 
make the slightest change in their beloved old 
home. From generation to generation the 
Warders had dwelt there—a sober, sturdy 
race, always on good terms with the lords of 
the soil, always doing their duty in that state 
of life to which it had pleased God to call 
them. The waggon stopped at their door, 
the jingling of the bells ceased, and a man 
and woman, well stricken in years, came out 
to give their guests a welcome. 

The Vicar greeted them almost in silence; 
but he bent his stately, handsome head, and 
kissed the old woman on the forehead. The 
Warders were not a garrulous couple; but 
they were quick observers, and they saw that 
this meeting gave as much pain as pleasure 
to Charles Ringstone. 

‘So many changes,” he said in a low voice, 
“so many ties broken! Your hair is white, 
Cousin Rachel, but your face is just the 
same; it is good to see you unaltered.” 

The old woman did not say that it had 
startled her to see his own locks turning from 
dark brown to silver. She asked him in an 
eager whisper whether he had brought Alice’s 
child ? 

Jane had stepped forward, smiling that 
affable little smile which she had been taught 
to accord to people whether she liked them 
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or not. Mrs. Warder welcomed her kindly, 
but turned, with a hopeful, expectant look to 
the tall, brown-eyed girl who lingered in the 
background. 

“Can this be her daughter?” she said. 
“She is not like Alice, and yet ° 

“ Tam Phoebe Valzell.” 

Phoebe’s smile did not come so quickly as 
Jane’s, but it was a smile full of meaning and 
sweetness. 

Mrs. Warder looked earnestly at the beau- 
tiful face that told its own tale of perfect 
health and innocence. Apparently she was 
quite satisfied with her scrutiny. 

“‘T wish your mother had lived to see you, 
my dear,” she said quietly. “It has done 
my old eyes good to look at you to-day.” 

Jane began to think that this old couple 
were making too much of Phoebe. She 
exchanged a glance with Elizabeth, and that 
glance was not lost upon the Warders. The 
manner of the farmer’s wife was gentle al- 
ways; but when she spoke to Elizabeth she 
was a little more stately than usual. 

The morning drifted happily away ; there 
was much to see, much to talk about, a hun- 
dred questions to be asked and answered. 
It was not until after the early dinner that 
Pheebe was left to the companionship of her 
cousins. She had tact enough to see that 
her uncle wanted to be left alone for a time 
with his old friends, and, moreover, there 
were the woods to be explored. Even Jane 
and Ada felt the fascination of those rich 
shades, touched here and there with stray 
gleams of gold; as to Elizabeth she followed 
her charges sullenly, much mortified to find 
herself a person of small consequence, and 
firmly persuaded that Phoebe would require a 
wholesome humbling process when they all 
got back to Seabank. 

“Now I do hope, Miss Pheebe, that you 
won’t lead us into bogs and snares,” she said 
in a warning tone. “If we catch sight of a 
gipsy we'll turn back at once, if you please. 
This is the sort of place that’s dangerous even 
in broad daylight.” 

‘It’s the sort of place that would be de- 
lightful at night!” cried Pheebe with rapture. 
“ How I should like to hear these old trees 
whispering to the moon! And then the hares 
would come leaping through the bracken 
with their soft little feet ; and the foxes wi 

“Do hush, miss!” Elizabeth said tartly. 
“T never could endure to hear people talk of 

wild animals; it’s the way to bring them 
jumping out on you. Hark! what’s that?” 

“Tt is achild crying,” answered Pheebe, 
dashing on ahead of her party. 








“Phoebe is always rushing to the aid of 
howling children,” grumbled Jane. “It’s no 
fun to go out with her. She never can enjoy 
herself unless she’s interfering with some 
body.” 

A little boy, so brown that he looked as if 
he had been made out of earth, was pleasantly 
engaged in teasing a small girl about two 
years younger than himself, and very much 
like him in colour. He had taken away an 
old scarlet handkerchief, which was evidently 
her chief treasure, and waved it tantalisingly 
before her eyes. 

“Gi’e it back to me,” wailed the child 
between her sobs. ‘‘Gi’e it back to me, ’oo 
naughty boy !” 

“You naughty boy!” echoed Pheebe, 
breathless with the haste she had made. 

She grasped at the red rag, but the boy 


| was too quick for her. He darted off, down 


one of the narrow ways that went winding in 
and out among the trees, and Pheebe, acting 
on impulse, as usual, immediately followed 
him. 

If he had been an imp of the Black Forest 
he could not have lured her to a more hope- 
less chase. After a long and hot pursuit she 
lost sight of him altogether, and sank down 
exhausted at the root of a great beech, slowly 
realising that she had done a foolish thing. 
How was she going to find her way back 
again? The woods were thick, and inter- 
sected with many little paths. Phoebe closed 
her eyes and leaned back against the tree in 
languid bewilderment. 

The whole place seemed to be lapped in 
the golden lethargy of August ; any sound of 
voices would have been too harsh for such a 
spell-bound atmosphere. Bees were droning 
about the honeysuckle, and dragon-flies, in 
their shining armour of turquoise, hung 
motionless upon some slender stalk like 
enchanted things. Here and there the 
bracken showed a few tawny plumes, the 
first hints of autumn; but Pheebe, sitting 
among beech-mast and velvety cushions of 
moss, was half inclined to believe in a per- 
petual summer. 

“‘ I wonder if the Sleeping Beauty felt like 
this just before she went off into her long 
slumber ?” she mused lazily.‘ And if I go 
to sleep I wonder whether I shall wake 
to find that the branches have grown over 
me, and I am hidden under heaps of 
leaves?” ‘ 

She was drifting quietly away into a tran- 
quil dreamland, forgetting that she had lost 
her way, and that an August day, however 
sweet and still, must have its eventide. 
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Resting there at her ease under the beech 
she seemed to be— 
“* Made one with Nature; ”’ 


and all the small worries of her daily life 
were forgotten in this hour of peace. 

She did not know afterwards whether she 
had slept; but the pleasant languor had 
lasted only a little while when her repose 
was rudely broken. A cry of pain, sudden 
and sharp, came ringing through the quiet 
shadows; and Phoebe started to her feet, 
awake and active in an instant. . 

It really seemed to the girl! that children 
in distress were always destined to find their 
way into her life. Not many yards from the 
great beech, a boy of seven or eight years 
old sat crouching among the tall bracken, 
his face white, and his beautiful eyes dilated 
with suffering. Such eyes !—dark-blue, heavy- 
lidded, and soft with a pensiveness that sel- 
dom belongs to childhood. As Phoebe met 
their gaze her heart swelled with the tenderest 
compassion. 

The boy was dressed in mourning, and 
everything about him was dainty and refined. 
His little straw hat, with its band of black, 
was lying at his feet ; and ashaft of sunlight, 
sliding through the thick foliage overhead, 
touched the light hair, which was fine and 
soft as spun silk. With slim, trembling 
fingers he tried to unlace one of his boots, 
and the effort had wrung out that sharp cry 
which brought Pheebe to his side. 

“You are hurt!” she said, kneeling, and 
touching the little hot hand. 

“My foot is hurt a good deal, I think.” 
He made a manful attempt to speak in a 
composed voice, but the delicate lips quivered. 
“T came here all alone, and I don’t know 
how to get home.” 

“Have you lost your way?” Phoebe 
asked, quite oblivious of the fact that she 
had lost hers. 

“Oh, no; I know every step of the way, 
but I can’t walk. My foot won’t carry me,” 
he added, with a little tremor in his tone 
that went to Phoebe’s heart. 

“Is your home very far off?” she inquired, 
as she gently untied the lace, and drew the 
boot from the swollen foot with all possible 
care. 

“No; not a mile away. I haven’t beena 
good boy,” confessed the little fellow with a 
faint blush. “I came here alone because I 
wanted to climb Sir Arthur’s Oak. I did 
climb it partly, and then I fell.” 

“Never mind,” said Phoebe, comforting 
the poor foot with her soft touch. “ We all 
do wrong things sometimes. It’s such hard 











work to be always good. Lut if your home 
is not very far off I can carry you there.” 

“Carry me! Oh, no; a lady can’t carry 
a great boy,” he said, quite shocked at the 
idea. 

Phoebe laughed. He was by no means a 
great boy, being small and slender for his 
years. 

“You cannot think how strong I am,” she 
answered cheerfully. ‘ And you don’t know 
how I enjoy carrying things; it really does 
me good to have anything in the shape of a 
burden. Just let me lift you up in my arms, 
and you'll see how nicely I can hold you.” 

“IT know you would hold me nicely ; but 
it would be dreadful to trouble you.” 

“First let me tie my handkerchief round 
your foot ; there. Now put your arms round 
my neck—so. Are you quite comfortable ? 
Well, then, we will start off at once, and you 
must be the guide.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE HEATHERWOODS OF 
HEATHERWOOD. 


In spite of her boasted strength, Phoebe 
was obliged to rest more than once, and yet 
she loved her burden so well that she felt a 
pang at the thought that it must soon be 
given up. The boy’s sweet face rested on 
her shoulder; his melancholy eyes looked 
up into hers, full of gratitude and gentle 
distress. 

“How very naughty I’ve been!” he said 
remorsefully. ‘“ It will pain father to: know 
that you had to tire yourself for me.” 

“ And your mother—what will she say?” 

No sooner were the words spoken than 
Pheebe regretted them. 

“ Mother is dead,” he said witha little sob, 
and shed a few quiet tears. 

Her own eyes became so dim that she 
could scarcely see the path before her. The 
very quietness of the child’s grief had an 
intense pathos; it was evident that he had 
taught himself to weep silently. Her heart, 
which had long been groping blindly for 
something to fill its emptiness, now felt that 
it could hold this boy for ever, and be satis- 
fied. ‘The protective element in Phoebe’s 
nature was very strong; it was the cause of 
that “meddlgsomeness” of which her cousins 
so often complained. 

She pressed him a little closer to her bosom 
as she walked onward, but her lips were mute. 
His sorrow was too deep for any sympathetic 
words to reach. 

They were coming now to the borders of 
the wood, and Pheebe saw, between the 
trees, a wide space of open country, covered 
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with bracken and heather. It was the first 
time in her life that she had ever seen 
heather in full glory of its flower, and she 
stopped short (almost forgetting the lad 
in her arms) to feast her eyes upon the lovely 
amethyst bloom that flushed the broken 
ground, and made this waste land richer in 
colour than any cultivated garden. 

“This is glorious!” she said, drawing a 
long breath of satisfaction. 

“ Ah, you like the heather,” murmured the 
boy. “I like it too; it is a part of my 
name.” 

“ What is your name?” she asked quickly. 

And he answered in his soft childish voice, 
“* Heatherwood of Heatherwood.” 

A turn to the left brought them completely 
out of the shade of the wood, and suddenly 
into full view of an old mansion, built of red 
brick, and glittering with manifold windows 
of quaint shape. Only a space of velvet 
sward lay between them and the long stone 
terrace in front of the house; and Phoebe 
knew now that she had brought the boy to 
his home at last. 

She was beginning to cross the turf when 
a man bounded down the terrace-steps, and 
came hastily forward to meet her. In the 
next instant he had taken the child from her 
arms, and was speaking earnest thanks and 
regrets in a voice that was almost as soft as 
the boy’s own. 

It was easy to see that he was the little 
lad’s father. There were the same dark- 
blue eyes with heavy lids, the same light, 
silky hair, and delicate nose. But the father’s 
skin, once fair, was bronzed by tropical suns, 
and the mouth was hidden under a mous- 
tache; yet he was still slight, and seemed 
almost boyish at first sight, and to Phoebe he 
appeared astonishingly young. 

“You must come in and rest,” he said 
entreatingly. 

She was really tired; but it now occurred 
to her that she was a long way from her 
uncle and his party. What would they 
think of her mysterious disappearance ? She 
hesitated, and cast a longing glance at the 
old house, secretly desiring to see what was 
inside those ancient red walls. 

“Make her come,” the boy murmured. 
“‘ She has been so good to me.” 

And Pheebe, by the gentlest compulsion, 
was “ made to come.” 

As she followed her conductor along the 
long grey terrace a soft wind came blowing 
across the heather, rustling her brown hol- 
Jand skirt, and reminding her all at once of 
her shabbiness. She half fancied she could 





hear the /rou-frou of silk, and see the stately 
forms of those proud dames who used to 
sweep their trains over these very stones, 
Poor Phoebe was conscious of a heart-sink. 
ing which she had never experienced before, 
She had become miserably aware that her 
dress was flimsy and too short in the skirt, 
and that any close observer could detect the 
weather-stains on her crimson cap. Not 
being old enough to realise that her own 
face would attract all glances away from her 
head-gear, she was, for a few brief moments, 
supremely wretched. 

The gentle breeze, which had stirred 
Pheebe’s skirt, was slightly waving the tat- 
tered banners in the old hall, and fluttering 
the grey satin cap ribbons of an elderly lady 
who came forward with an anxious look on 
her placid face. 

“ Not much hurt, granny, only a sprained 
foot,” cried young Heatherwood, eager to 
allay her fears. “ Do, please, thank the young 
lady who has carried me home; she must be 
very, very tired.” 

“Indeed, I am not so very tired,” declared 
Phoebe, more than ever conscious of her mean 
attire now that she was in the presence of a 
rich black silk gown. But Mrs. Heather- 
wood’s silk was not of a self-asserting kind; 
it trailed upon the oaken floor without noise, 
and the old lady herself was a delicate em- 
bodiment of meekness and gentleness. 

“T am afraid you won’t admit that you 
are quite worn out,” she said with a tender, 
questioning glance at Phoebe’s face. “We 
cannot let you go away again without being 
refreshed and rested.” 

“But I must go,” the girl answered un- 
easily. ‘My friends will be wondering 
where Iam. I lost my way in the woods, 
and I found 

“My little grandson. You have been 
wonderfully good to him, my dear. Where 
did you leave your friends ?” 

“ At Mr. Warder’s farm,” said Pheebe. 
“We left home early this morning, and came 
to spend the day at Heatherwood.” 

“ We will send you back to the farm pre- 
sently,” observed the old lady soothingly ; 
“itis not a long drive; there will be time 
for you to drink tea before you go.” 

And Pheebe was taken into a large, cool 
room, oak panelled, and hung with portraits 
of departed Heatherwoods. Ladies, with 
their hair piled up on the tops of their heads, 
looked down on her with sleepy, haughty 
eyes ; and one, with auburn [ocks, had a 
half-mocking smile on her full red lips, as if 
she thought scorn of the shabby girl in brown 
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holland, who dared to sit in an antique 
chair and drink tea in her presence. 
Years afterwards, when Phcebe 
confronted these lofty dames 
again, she remembered her shrink- 
ing self of other days, and gave 
them back smiles forthe disdain 
that they had given her then. 
But the atmosphere of the 
great house was so kindly that 
she soon forgot its stateliness. fake 
The little boy had been ‘i 
taken away to have his 
foot bathed and pro- 
perly bandaged, and : 
his father waited on 
Phoebe, setting her at 
ease by talking of his 
good old friends at the 
farm. 
A little later, Phoebe, 
seated in Mrs. Heather- 





along a winding road that skirted 
the woods, and was set down 

in safety at Mr. Warder’s door. 

For a little while she had been 

in ahappy dream, but Eliza- 

beth’s voice soon recalled 

no her to the prose of 
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life, and brought the hot colour to her cheeks 
in a moment. 

“You have been upsetting everybody, 
miss, and getting into mischief as usual.” 

These words greeted her as she stepped 
out of the brougham, and it was mortifying 
to know that Captain Heatherwood’s grey- 
haired coachman must have heard them. 

But some one else had heard them too. 
Mrs. Warder welcomed the truant with her 
kindest smile. 

“Tt will be best to hear Miss Valzell’s 
story before you begin to blame her,” she 
said to Elizabeth, speaking with a stern 
gravity which silenced that forward person at 
once. 

The story was soon told, and listened to 
by indulgent ears. Mr. Ringstone, who had 
at first been half inclined to censure his niece, 
was quite ready to admit that she had done 
well, and then the party prepared to take 
their departure. 

Night had set in before they returned to 
Scabank—a still, ge night of clear moon- 

light, that set Phoebe « dreaming again. She 
went up-stairs to her little room, quite uncon- 
ra that Elizabeth was indulging in a fit 

f hysterical weeping, and giving “Lucilla a 
oli description of the wrongs that had 
been inflicted on her that day. 


CHAPTER IX.—A BIRTHDAY PARTY. a 


Aprit had come again, bringing to the 
earth a dower of swift sunlights and showers, 
and to Pheebe her sixteenth birthday. 

As Ada happened to have been born on 
the same day, the Ringstones determined to 
make the birthdays an excuse for a little 
festival, 

It was to be a children’s party because, as 
they admitted among themselves, they were 
not rich enough to give regular grown-up 
parties, and thought it would be an inexpen- 
sive and delightful way of returning the 
civilities of their neighbours. 

Phoebe, always eharmed at the idea of 
being useful, worked with all her might to 
help in getting the rooms ready. The Vicar, 
a little aggrieved and put out by the general 
disturbance, was heard to murmur to himself 
that it “would soon be over, and no one 
would be any the better for it.” 

Take it quietly, dear Charles,” said his 
wife, when he found his way ioe that pretty 
little sanctum of hers which was: always kept 
sacred. “They want to put a few trays of 
glasses and things in the study. Just move 


*Couldn’t they put the things into your 
room here ?” he asked quietly. 

** Ah, my darling, how little you understand 
the state of my poor nerves. <Azything that 
clashes, and jingles, and clinks, is torture to 
me, and there is nothing I dread more than 
a breakage. You don’t know what it will 
cost me to listen to the sounds of the dear 
children’s merriment, but I shall bear it all 
patiently for their sakes.” 

“ Don’t you mean to show yourself among 
them at all?” he inquired. 

‘“*T couldn't be selfish enough to shut my. 
self up entirely,” she replied, looking up at 
him with heavenly blue eyes that had lost 
little of their beauty. ‘ Every one is always 
so glad to see me; people are a great deal 
kinder than I deserve. I often wonder why 
they care about such a poor, fragile, unin- 
teresting creature !” 

When the strain of life is great it is not 
the counterfeit of the heavenly life man 
wants, however cleverly executed, but its 
grand reality. Of this her limp, languid 
loveliness had not the feeblest throb.  Per- 
haps her husband was a lackey. 

She paused, expecting the old fond response 
which had been wont to come so quickly 
from her husband’s lips. But he was silent 
for a moment, and the silence was an un- 
pleasant surprise. 

‘*You know you are a general favourite, 
Rosina,” he said at last, speaking in rather a 
constrained voice. ‘“ When do you expect 
the Kelseys ?” he added awkwardly. 

“The Kelseys?” she echoed blankly. 
“ Oh, they won’t be here till eight or nine. 
They will dine before they start.” 

“ A wonderful thing for Serjeant Kelsey to 
come, isn’t it? I hope he will be in his best 
temper,” remarked Mr. Ringstone, turning 
away. 

His wife’s eyes followed him with a puzzled 
glance. He had shown no signs ofill-temper, 
and yet his manner was not altogether satis- 
factory. Some women would have pondered 
for hours over the change in him, but Mrs. 
Ringstone dismissed it “easily enough from 
her mind. Ever since her Charles had first 
caught sight of her face, years ago in the old 
cathedral tow n, she had been accustomed to 
his homage and w orship, and she had taken 
a lifetime of devotion with that gentle sang 
Jroid which characterized all that ‘she said oF 
did. 

The sound of the Vicar’s steps had scarcely 
died away before she remembered that it was 





some of your books and papers, dear, and 
give them a little space.” 


time for her beef tea, and hoped that it was 


| not forgotten in all the business of prepara 
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tion for the party. But in the next instant 
the door opened, and there was the cup, 
steaming and fragrant, and the well-known 
brown morsels of toast. 

“Ah, I can always rely on you, Elizabeth,” 
she said, in a tone of relief; “‘ you never 
forget my little wants at any time.” 

“Nobody with a heart would ever forget 
you,ma’am,” the devoted handmaiden repiied, 
“and 7 can never forget all that I owe to 
your kindness. There’s Martha, she blesses 
your name every day of her life.” 

“ Let me see, she has been with Mrs. Waller 
nearly a year,” said Mrs. Ringstone, stpping 
her beef tea with mild self-satisfaction. 

“ And it’s likely she'll stay with her a dozen 
years,ma’am. Martha is a girl that wants a 
fair chance. Mrs. Clarendon would have 
found her a valuable servant if she had had 
a little patience, but Miss Phoebe must needs 
meddle ee 

“Well, well, that is all past, Elizabeth. We 
have asked the two elder Wallers here this 
evening, and their mother will bring them. 
Very likely she will say a few words about 
Martha, and I shall, of course, speak in her 
favour. Mrs. Waller is rather an unsettled 
person, and I fancy I heard a whisper of dis- 
satisfaction the other day. Now, about 
the Kelseys: Serjeant Kelsey is a fidgety 
man,” 

“Everything is ready, ma’am. I have 
arranged their room with my own hands,” 
said Elizabeth with some pride. 

Later on, when Mrs. Kelsey and _ her hus- 
band entered the drawing-room, there was 
already a small crowd of juveniles assembled 
there. Some of them looked stolidly un- 
comfortable; one or two wore that fixed 








smile which indicates a child’s settled de- | 


termination to be good under the most exas- 
perating circumstances ; and there seemed to 
be, on the whole, no slight danger of a de- 
pressing evening. 


Lucilla and Jane, fussy and prim, did not | 


do much to dispel the gloom which seemed 
to be gathering over their guests ; but sud- 
denly a bright lovely face confronted the 
Kelseys, and a sweet voice exclaimed— 

‘Oh, Aunt Mary, we are so glad you are 
come! You are full of ideas and games, I 
know, and the children want to be set 
going!” 

“ Is this Phoebe Valzell?” asked the Ser- 
jeant in astonishment. ‘‘ Dear me, I should 
hardly have known,her !” 

Her dress, of some soft cream-coloured 
material, and her crimson ribbons, gave her 


that every one should be happy, and that the 
party should go off well, she had quite for- 
gotten her old fear of “Aunt Mary ;” and 
had spoken with perfect unrestraint. And 
Mrs. Kelsey, taken by surprise, became un- 
usually gracious and agreeable. 

‘J will do what I can to help you all, my 
dear,” she replied. 

‘“*Oh, thank you. And—and Uncle Frede- 
rick,” Phoebe added, lifting her soft brown 
eyes to his with shy entreaty. The Serjeant 
could not resist that earnest look, and he 
suddenly grew so amiable that the Vicar gazed 
at him in bewilderment. 

“JT shall be delighted to play any game 
that ever was invented—hop-scotch, leap-frog, 
anything!” he answered with confused 
recollections of his boyish days. “ Only tell 
me when I’m to begin.” 

Lucilla bustled up, sedate and important. 

‘*You must not be offended with Phabe, 
Uncle Frederick,” she murmured. “ She does 
take such liberties.” 

“Ttis the prerogative of beauty to take 
liberties,” said the Serjeant smiling. “ Really 
I’m beginning to feel young again, my dear. 
Nothing like these juvenile parties for making 
an old man renew his youth, is there? Let's 
set the children to play oranges and lemons, 
and Pheebe and I will join hands.” 

Lucilla compressed her lips, and turned 
away. Aunt Mary was amused at her niece’s 
discomfiture, and glad that her husband was 
pleased ; it Phoebe possessed the power of 
putting Serjeant Kelsey into a good humour, 
his wife was quite willing to make friends 
with Phoebe. The girl might be made very 
useful ; and really she had grown wonderfully 
handsome. 

It was mainly owing to the exertions of 
Phoebe and the Serjeant that the evening 
turned out to be a success. The fun waxed 
louder and louder. Mrs. Ringstone, in an 
arm-chair near the door, was wondering how 
she should contrive to beat a retreat; she 
had had her chat with Mrs. Waller, and was 
firmly persuaded that she had convinced that 
lady of the merits of Martha; and now she 
sighed for the retirement of her comfortable 
sanctum. With no small satisfaction she 
heard the clock strike nine ; it was the signal 
for the party to break up. 

“Get them all off as quietly as you can,” 
she whispered to Elizabeth, who had glided 
in behind her chair. Don’t let them be ages 
finding their wraps and cloaks—I’m so thank- 
ful it’s over.” 

‘Ts Mrs, Waller here?” asked a frightened 


an unfamiliar aspect. In her intense anxiety | voice, just outside the door. “ Tell her she’s 
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wanted, please ; but oh, do tell her as gently 
as you can !” 

‘What is the matter?” asked Mrs. Kelsey, 
who chanced to be standing near. “ Don’t 
faint, Rosina,” she added, as her sister sank 
back in her chair with closed eyes. ‘“ Don’t 
make a scene!” 

“ Mr. Waller’s away,” went on the frightened 
voice, “and the house is on fire ; but we've 
saved Harry and the baby; do let her know 
that they’re not hurt. It’s all Martha’s do- 
ings ; she went out, and left the candle burn- 
ing near a pile of muslin.” 

Some one else caught the words, and in 
another instant they had spread all over the 
room. Poor Mrs. Waller, white and trem- 
bling, hurried out of the house with the Vicar, 
leaving her two girls to be sheltered at the 
Vicarage for the night. ‘The fire was stayed 
before morning, but not until terrible damage 
had been done; and the Wallers’ pleasant 
home was half in ruins. 

“IT think you had better not recommend 
Martha any more,” said Mrs. Kelsey to her 
sister. ‘There is no mistake about the 
evidence against her. Knowing that her 
master and mistress and their elder girls were 
absent, she resolved to steal out. Cook and 
the housemaid were shut up in the kitchen, 
and as she made her exit, very quietly, by the 
front door, they did not hear her. By-and-by 
they were startled by little Harry’s screams, 
and rushing up-stairs they found the day- 
nursery full of smoke. Martha had been 
making some aprons, and had left her candle 
burning close to the heap of muslin. A 
draught from the open door must have done 
the mischief. Now, Rosina, I hope you and 
Elizabeth have hada lesson ; Mrs, Clarendon 
was right—that woman is not fit to be a 
nurse-maid.” 


CHAPTER X.—SPEAKING OUT. 


SERJEANT KEeELsEy won golden opinions 
from the young people at the Vicarage. Be- 
fore leaving the house he presented each of 
the girls with two sovereigns, and privately 
told his wife that she must ask Pheebe to 
come and stay with her some day. 

_ in spite of this munificence, he left 

issatisfied heart behind him. His evi- 
fet liking for unsophisticated Phoebe had 
strengthened Lucilla’s jealousy of her cousin ; 
his favour had made “that girl” think a 
great deal too much of herself; and Lucilla 
began to suffer acutely from the conscious- 
ness of a nose put out of joint. 

Simple-hearted, frank, open ways, kindly 
habits of thought and feeling were now open- 





ing their flower, and then, too, Phoebe was 
universally acknowledged to be a beauty, 
Even Mrs, Ringstone had reluctantly admitted 
that she was “ handsome for a dark girl;” and 
although Elizabeth stoutly declined to see 
her charms, Lucilla could not help being 
convinced of their existence. “ How lovely 
your cousin is!” said those amiable busy- 
bodies who always make mischief in families ; 

and the words smote Miss Ringstone with mn 
sharp pang. She was, herself, nice-looking ; 
but no one had ever called her “lovely,” 

Yet there was good reason to pity poor 
Lucilla in these troubled days of hers. She, 
too, was beginning to find that the mother 
she had always worshipped could give little 
in return for her devotion. As the house- 
hold expenses increased, Mrs. Ringstone’s 
indolence became more noticeable ; she re- 
commended patience and forbearance all 
round ; advised every one to take things 
quietly, and went on enjoying her beef-tea 
and port as usual. When Lucilla came to 
her with that vexed question—“ Wherewithal 
shall we be clothed?”—it was hard to be 
smiled upon, and told that dress was of very 
small importance. No girl in her riper teens 
could ever yet be convinced of the unim- 
portance of dress, and it was scarcely sur- 
prising that the daughter went away unsatis- 
fied and depressed. 

Elizabeth was always at hand with sympa- 
thy; but it was sympathy of the wrong kind. 
It was impossible to blame Miss Valzell 
for Martha’s last dismissal; yet Elizabeth 
cherished the old grudge as fondly as ever, 
and relieved her feelings by condoling with 
Lucilla on the never-failing theme of the 
family burden. 

“ Onlythink, miss, how much better dressed 
you might be if your cousin were not here! 
And she’s so tall, and wears out her clothes 
twice as fast as youdo! It grieves me to 
the heart to see the bread taken out of your 
mouth.” 

“Well, Elizabeth, it can’t be helped,” 
Lucilla would say hopelessly. “She has no 
home, you see, and so she will always have 
to stay with us.” 

Early in May some of Mrs. Waller’s rela- 
tions came to Seabank, and took up their 
abode in Mrs. Clarendon’s old home in 
Albion Terrace. 

Their coming made a great sensation in 
the little watering - -place; they were rich 
people, and soon “manifested a decided in- 
clination to enjoy themselves, and ask their 
neighbours to join in their amusements. The 


Vicarage girls were the objects of their special 
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attention ; Lucilla’s spirits rose, and even Mrs. 
Ringstone was heard to declare that the 
Cravens were quite a blessing to Seabank 
—they were so charitable, so kind, and had 
taken such a liking to her dear children. 

May turned out to be bright and genial, 
and every one rejoiced when it was known 
that the Cravens meant to give a large 
garden party, followed by a dance. But as 
there was no garden at Albion Terrace, the 
guests were invited to assemble in the grounds 
of the principal hotel, and as all the Ring- 
stones, including Phoebe, were asked, there 
was a good deal of talk about costumes, 

“ Everybody worth knowing will be there,’ 
said Lucilla one morning at breakfast. “I 
think I shall decide on pale blue, mamma.” 

The Vicar looked up with a worried ex- 
pression on his face, and handed an open 
letter to his wife. 

“T must go and see what that boy is about,” 
he said uneasily. 

“Dear Charles, I wish you could take 
things as calmly as I do; a tranquil mind is 
a great blessing,” remarked Mrs. Ringstone, 
glancing languidly over the letter. “ Yes, 
Lucilla, you are quite right about pale blue, 
my love.” 

Later on, when the morning lessons were 
over, Lucilla (who had petitioned for a half- 
holiday) began to question Phoebe on the 
all-important subject with great animation. 

“What are you going to wear, Phoebe?” 
she asked. ‘We must decide to-day; there 
is no time to waste. You know we are to 
pay for our dresses with uncle Frederick’s 
present. Mamma says she can’t afford any 
extra expenses.” 

“Oh,” said Phoebe absently, “I have only 
one of uncle Frederick’s sovereigns left.” 

“ Only one left!” Lucilla’s eyes opened in 
angry astonishment. ‘Why, what have you 
done with the other ?” 

“You know how old Sam’s son lost his 
boat. Well, they,have been making a sub- 
scription, and I gave a sovereign. I think I 
ought to have given two.” 

For a moment Lucilla was speechless with 
indignation. The girls were still in the 
school-room; Miss Hale had taken her depar- 
ture, and Elizabeth, who was about to enter, 
had paused to listen in the doorway. Only 
for an instant did Lucilla’s anger restrain her 
speech ; it burst forth like a long pent-up 
torrent, while Jane and little Ada stood by 
with frightened looks. They almost thought 
that Lucilla had lost her senses. 

“You have no right to give away money !” 
she cried furiously. ‘“ Don’t you know that 


? 








it costs a great deal to feed and clothe you? 
Don’t you know that you have an immense 
appetite, and wear out more dresses than 
any of us? You are a heavy burden on 
poor papa; when your parents died they 
left you on his hands without a single 
penny.” 

“Without a single penny?” Phebe re- 
peated blankly. “Is that true, Lucilla? 
Didn’t they leave me any money at all?” 

“No. Your grandfather offered to make 
an allowance; but the offer was made in such 
an insulting way that papa declined it. Lately, 
I daresay, he has wished that he had accepted 
it; our expenses have increased very much 
and we all feel that you are a dreadful weight. 
It often makes the mother wretched, and 
worries the poor father.” She paused for an in- 
stant, expecting Pheebe to say something; but 
there was silence. ‘There is scarcely enough 
to keep us all in comfort,” she added sul- 
lenly; “and yet you gave away a whole 
sovereign !” 

“When I gave away that sovereign I did 
not know that I was a burden.” Phcebe 
spoke quietly, but her face was deadly pale. 

“It’s right that you should hear the truth, 
miss,” said Elizabeth, with ill- concealed 
satisfaction. 

But Phoebe did not notice her; she stood 
quite still, looking steadily at Lucilla. 

**T must have been very blind,” she said 
after a pause. “I did not know that I was 
making so much wretchedness in the house. 
I am very, very sorry.” 

Lucilla had suddenly calmed down, and 


| was beginning to feel uncomfortable. Some- 
| thing in the expression of her sisters’ faces 
| seemed to tell her that she had gene too far. 


| silence behind her. 





Without another word Pheebe turned 
slowly and quitted the room, leaving dead 
They all stood listen- 
ing to the sound of her departing footsteps, 
and heard her go quietly up-stairs to her own 
little chamber. And then Jane was the first 
to speak, 

“ If the father hears of this he will be very 
angry,” she said in a timid voice. 

“And why should he be angry, Miss 
Jane?” Elizabeth asked. “Is Miss Phoebe 
to fool her money away without a warning 
word from anybody? But here we are, wast- 
ing our time, and the mistress sent me to 
say that she wishes me to go with you to the 
shops.” 

There was a general movement. 
Lucilla paused and said uneasily, 

“T wonder what Phoebe will do? She 
can’t get a gown for one sovereign; we are 


Then 
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to wear light materials that won’t cost much ; 





but Fr 
“We had better tell her that we are going 
shopping,” suggested Jane. 





dream with Pheebe. It was spring-time w ith 
her, and the soul’s wings were alwafs stirring, 
ready for an upward flight. She was full of 


| aspirations; her eyes often shone with the 


“You can knock at her door and ask if| glory of hope. Sometimes the beautiful 


she is getting ready,” Lucilla replied. 

But Jane’s knock elicited only a very 
gentle answer, given through the closed door. 
Phoebe would not go shopping that day. 

There was a little whispering outside her 
room, as if her cousins were consulting be- 
tween themselves. But the knock was not 
repeated, and she heard them go away. 

Presently, from her window, she saw them 
all three go out of the garden gate, attended 
by Elizabeth. The house was very still. 
Before luncheon the Vicar had made up his 
mind to go to Oxford and see his son, and 
Mrs. Ringstone (quite upset, she said, by his 
sudden departure) was indulging in a long 
doze to calm her nerves. Pheebe, in that 
little room of hers, was perfectly secure from 
any intrusion. 

She sat motionless by the window until 
her cousins had passed out of sight. It was 
still early in the afternoon, and the day was 
perfectly clear and fair. Never had the sea 
looked more lovely, with the fresh light kiss- 
ing the dimpling blue, and the little fishing- 
boats rocking merrily in the breeze. Phcebe 
thought of old Sam and his hard-working son, 
and a thrill of gladness shot through the dull 
ache of her heart. Their boat would soon 
be skimming gaily over those bright waves ; 
if she were miserable there was a comfort in 
knowing that others would be made happy. 
She could not be sorry that she had given 
her sovereign. Only—only if Lucilla had 
spoken out sooner she would have felt that 
it was not hers to give. 

Pheebe had grown up without giving many 
thoughts to her position in the Vicar’s house- 
hold. In a vague way she had supposed 
that when parents died while their children 
were babies they always left them some 
money. It had never fora moment occurred 
to her that she was entirely dependent on the 
bounty of Mr. Ringstone. 

And now, for the first time in her young 
life, she realised this miserable fact of depen- 
dence. The truth had not dawned upon her 
mind by slow and tender degrees; it was 
presented to her suddenly, thrust upon her 
like a strong glare of light, and she shrank 
back bewildered and dismayed. Everything 
in her little world had unexpectedly changed 
its aspect ; nothing would ever be the same 
again. 

Hitherto life had been a continuous day- 





dream was broken into by ugly realities: 
Elizabeth found fault with her hasty method 
of darning stockings, or Lucilla sneered at 
her taste for thick bread-and-butter. . But 
little annoyances were soon forgotten ; and, 
after pouting for a minute or two, she had 
always returned contentedly to her invisible 
world. 

Well, everything was blighted now ; not a 
single sweet thing seemed to be left blooming 
in her existence. 

The Ringstones had fed and sheltered her, 
feeling all the time that they were depriving 
their own children of needful things to give 
them to her. And she had been ignorantly 
accepting the fruits of their self-sacrifice. 

There must be an end to this. 

For one piece of information, at any rate, 
she was grateful to Lucilla. Her grandfather 
had, long ago, offered to make the Vicar an 
allowance for her maintenance. She knew 
nothing whatever of the Earl of Silverburn ; 
some one had once spoken of him in her pre- 
sence as a hard old man; and yet from him 
there seemed to proceed a faint ray of hope. 

She would go to him, and entreat him to 
send her to some continental school, where 
she might be trained to be a governess. 
Then, when she knew enough to teach, she 
would earn her own living with a thankful 
heart. It was a reasonable idea, she sail 
to herself, resolutely keeping back the tears 
that would have exhausted her strength. She 
had need of all her vigour now, and none oi 
it must be wasted in idle lamentation. 

Yes; she would learn to be a governess 
like Miss Hale, who had been educateil 
abroad, and knew everything that ought to 
be known. And there was no time to be 
lost ; every day spent under the Vicar’s roof 
entailed upon him expenses which he could 
ill afford. ‘The Earl might be a hard man; 
but she felt it would-be a thousand times 
better to encounter his hardness than to tres- 
pass any longer on her uncle’s kindness. 

Lucilla, shopping with her sisters and 
Elizabeth, little guessed that her oft-repeated 
wish was about to be granted. ‘They were 
going to get rid of Phoebe at last. 


CHAPTER XI.—A FLIGHT. 


As usual, Phoebe was completely governed 
by her impulses. Naturally enough, those 
impulses urged her to leave the Vicarage 
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without a moment’s delay; but even in this | sanctum; and Phoebe did not fear that her 


hour of bitter humiliation and misery she 
could not forget the kindness that had so 
jong provided her witha home. Her uncle 
had never once reminded her of her depen- 
dence, nor had he ever shown that he felt 
her to be a burden. She had loved him 
always, and had even fancied of late that he 
was beginning to find a pleasure in her love. 
Could she depart, then, without bidding him 
an affectionate farewell ? 

Again she made a strong effort to keep 
back the tears. Her fingers trembled, and 
sobs almost choked her as she wrote her 
simple good-bye to Mr. Ringstone. Very 
humbly she asked his pardon for her sudden 
departure, and vefy frankly she gave her 
reasons for haste. She had, for the first 
time, that day, learnt her real position from 
Lucilla ; she had learnt that she was a burden 
on the kind uncle who had taken care of her 





| flight would make any very painful impres- 


sion on her Aunt Rosina’s placid mind. Her 
next thoughts were given to the personal 
belongings that must go with her, and the 
difficulty of carrying them. 

She rapidly decided to take only a hand- 
bag. In a cupboard in the school-room 
there was a shabby one of black leather, 
which had been much knocked about by 
William Ringstone; and Pheebe felt sure 
that it would not be missed by any member 
of the household. In another minute she 
had taken possession of the disreputable 
looking bag, and hastily filled it with a few 
indispensable things. She did not forget a 
little box containing a few of her mother’s 
trinkets, ornaments which she had never yet 
ventured to wear. But all her stock of 


| girlish treasures (a very scanty stock, it is 


all these years. And so she was going, going | 


straight to her grandfather to beg him to send 
her abroad, and let her be trained for a 
governess. 


“ Dear, dear Uncle Charles” (she wrote in 
conclusion), “do forgive me for having trou- 
bled you so long, and for not being so grate- 
ful as I ought to have been. I did not 
know all till to-day. My heart will never 


cease to ache with the remembrance of your | 


kindness, and I shall pray God to reward 
you. Your loving niece, 
PH@BE VALZELL.” 


Having finished her note, she addressed it 
to the Vicar, and placed it conspicuously on 
the mantel-piece in the study. 


probably return by mail train’that night ; and | 


then the letter would assure him that she was 
safe with her grandfather. But what if she 
failed to find the Earl of Silverburn ? Phoebe 
suddenly remembered that she did not know 
where he lived. 

She had heard Mrs. Kelsey say that the 
old Earl spent most of his time in London. 
And there, upon the study table, was the 
thick red book which she had peeped into 


He would | 


sometimes, and which could give her the | 


necessary information. It was the work of a 
few seconds for her eager fingers to turn over 
the leaves, and then she found what she had 


sought ; the Earl's town house was in Plan- | 


tagenet Street, Mayfair. 

Without trusting herself to give a parting 
glance round the room, she went swiftly and 
quietly up-stairs again. Mrs. Ringstone, 
was, she knew, slumbering peacefully in her 


true,) was left behind without even a sigh. 

So utterly was she now absorbed by her 
purpose that she no longer had any need to 
repress her tears. She seemed to have left 
all emotion behind her in the study, and to 
have become strangely collected and practi- 
cal. When her bag was filled she hastened 
to change the frock she had worn all the 
morning for a new dress, put on for the first 
time at Easter, and made of thin, dark-blue 
serge. It was simple enough, yet pretty and 
well-made, and Pheebe was glad to remem- 
ber that it had not cost much money. She 
was sufficiently composed to know that she 
must make a good impression on her grand- 
father, and, although her hands trembled, 
she dressed herself with especial neatness and 
care. 

There was nothing more to be done when 
her toilette was finished. She knew exactly 
how much her little purse contained—just 
one shilling besides the remaining sovereign. 

It was now half-past two, and the next train 
to London would be due at Seabank at half- 
past three. Now that her simple prepara- 
tions were completed, Phoebe found that she 
had one hour at her own disposal. 

She paused at the door of her bedroom, 
and glanced around her for the last time. 
Who would be the next occupant of this 
little chamber? Lucilla had wished some- 
times that they could have a young lady 
(well off, of course) to board with them. 
Well, perhaps the rich young lady would 
really be found to take the poor cousin’s 
place. 

There was scarcely a sound to break the 


| stillness of the house. Grasping a plain sun- 


| shade in one hand and carrying her bag in 
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the other, Phoebe went down-stairs without 
any fear of being observed. The hall-door 
was always set open in warm weather, and 
the soft May wind wandered in, bringing the 
scent of lilies from the garden, and greeting 
Phoebe with its sweet breath as she turned 
her back upon the Vicarage. 

She prudently resolved that she would not 
go through the High Street carrying that 
shabby bag ; and had she gone that way she 
would have run the risk of meeting her 
cousins. But there was a street running 
parallel with the High Street which might be 
traversed without danger, a thoroughfare 
which was seldom used by the é7/e of Sea- 
bank, and thither she bent her steps. 

No familiar face was to be seen, save that 
of a boy crying cockles, and he was too 
much occupied in making the most of his 
small voice to notice her. Just at the end 
of the street she stopped and hesitated for a 
moment. Here there was a narrow alley 
leading to Mr. Ringstone’s church, and the 
church-doors were always left open all day. 

She could not resist the influence of that 
open door. Other doors might be closed 
against her, other hearts might be shut in 
spite of all entreaty; but God’s door is 
always open, and His heart is ever ready to 
welcome the weary. Such were Phcebe’s 
thoughts as she turned instinctively towards 
the church, It was empty and still; the 
flowers in the chancel sent a fragrant sigh 
along the quiet aisle, but no footsteps broke 
the silence when Phoebe knelt and prayed. 

While she knelt the words of the hymn 
which they had been singing last Sunday 
came drifting into her mind: “ Lead Thou 
me on.” But it was not given to her then to 
see that her present course was in direct op- 
position to her prayer. She— 

“* Loved to see and choose the path ;” 

and it never occurred to her to wait, and 
bear the intolerable smart of Lucilla’s words 
in patience. Yet, despite the ignorance and 
heat of her youth, she did not fail to get 
help and hope in the silent church, and was 
glad that she had checked her hasty footsteps 
at its door. The railway-station was but a 
little farther on, and when she reached the 
booking-office she found that the Vicarage 
clocks were slow. ‘There was not more than 
seven or eight minutes to wait. 

It was a new experience to be jostled by 
one or two working people while she asked 
for a third-class ticket. She was not sure of 
the exact sum that must be paid for it, and 
it was a relief to be told that it was only six 
shillings. Her sovereign was quickly changed 








into silver by the indifferent clerk. An old 
woman grumbled because she was slow in 
gathering up the numerous coins. And then, 
with every pulse throbbing, she moved out 
of the office and hastened to the platform, 
Now that she was so near the accomplish. 
ment of her purpose she had a nervous fear 
of being recognised and forcibly detained. 

But the stars in their courses seemed to be 
fighting for her that day. Nobody looked at 
her, nobody questioned her. The train came 
gliding into the station, one of the working 
men opened the door of a third-class carriage 
and jumped in, Phcebe and the impatient 
old woman followed, and in a few seconds 
more they were off. 

The old woman, seated by Phcebe’s side, 
gave a deep sigh of satisfaction, and a young 
woman on the opposite seat looked at the 
young lady with some curiosity. She was an 
apple-cheeked damsel with a countrified face, 
and a huge nosegay that was more countrified 
still. Finding nothing repellent in Phcebe’s 
gentle glance, the owner of the nosegay 
ventured to begin a conversation. 

“ Might you be going to London, miss?” 
she inquired. 

“Yes,” Phoebe answered with a smile. 
“‘ Are you going there, too?” 

“Yes, miss, and the very thought of it 
seems to confuse my head. I’ve never been 
so far away from home before. London 
smoke won’t suit me, I’m afraid, after our 
sweet Heatherwood air.” 

“Oh, do you come from Heatherwood ?” 
Pheebe asked eagerly, and then she noticed 
that the artisan started, and turned his face 
towards the country girl. He had been sit- 
ting silently in his corner, looking out of 
window, till Phoebe’s question reached his 
ears. 

‘* Ay, I was born there,” the young woman 
replied ; “ we live in a cottage on the skirts of 
the wood, close to the great house. And a 
happy home it’s been to us all.” 

‘* Then I suppose you know something of 
the people at the great house?” said Phoebe. 

“ Know them!” The apple-cheeks grew 
redder still with pleasure. “ Why there’s a 
saying that luck will always stay in Heather- 
wood while a Heatherwood is master there. 
And so there was great rejoicing when the 
young squire married at one-and-twenty, and 
still greater joy when his boy was born. But 
the squire’s wife—she was only a girl, miss, 
—must needs go with him to India, and there 
she died.” 

“Did he ever marry again ?” the artisan 
asked suddenly. 
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“No,” the young woman answered, “he 
came home to take care of his little son, and 
live among his people: and old Mrs. 
Heatherwood is mistress at the hall. But 
did you know him? You don’t come from 
our parts surely ?” 

“ T went away from Heatherwood when I 
was quite a lad,” said the man sadly. “I 
enlisted, unknown to my friends, and they’re 
all dead or scattered now. Captain Heather- 
wood found me out in India, and made a 
better man of me.” 

“ Ah, that’s like him ; he makes everybody 
better as comes near him,” the girl said 
with glistening eyes. “ But you are not a 
soldier now?” 

“No, I had an injury, and so I got my 
discharge. Many a time I’ve’ thought I’d 
like to see Captain Heatherwood and tell him 
I’m doing pretty well, but when I draw near 
the old place I feel sort of shy.” 

“Qh, there’s no need to be shy,” cried the 
rosy-cheeked lass in a reassuring tone, 
“every one’s at home in Heatherwood, and 
the squire is every one’s friend. Glad am I 
that 1 shall only be away a month, and well 
do I know how homesick I shall be!” 

Their talk awakened a dormant yearning 
in Phoebe’s mind. She wished that she had 
been going to Heatherwood, and the kind 
hearts there ; she pictured the old house and 
the faces of its inmates. And while she 
mused, the others chatted on and forgot her 
altogether. 


CHAPTER XII.—IN MAYFAIR. 


“ AND this is London!” 

Phoebe said these words to herself as her | 
cab went rattling along Regent Street. She | 
had stopped long enough at the terminus to | 
drink a cup of tea and eat a bun, for despite 
her anxiety Phoebe’s appetite asserted its 
claims, and although neither tea nor bun had | 
been to her liking, she felt refreshed and | 
strengthened. 

It was just the time to see London at its | 
best ; all the florists’ windows were gay with 
the matchless bloom of the month of flowers. 
The evening was fair and clear; now and 
then she caught a glimpse of a bright face 
flashing past her, and half wished herself in- 
side one of those carriages, behind prancing 
horses, going—she knew not whither. Then 
the cab turned out of the great wide street 
into a narrower way, and her buoyant spirit 
sank again. 

Mayfair was by no means the delightful 
region that its name suggested. She had 
pictured a bright, busy thoroughfare, with 











something of the merry May-time in its 
aspect ; but these tall, dingy houses seemed 
to depress her mind, and fill her with gloomy 
anticipations. At a heavy-looking mansion, 
faced with stone, there was a long line of 
carriages, and Phoebe’s cab came to a stand- 
still. 

Her spirit sank lower yet while her cab 
crawled slowly after the line. She saw pow- 
dered men-servants at the massive portico, 
and marked the carpeted steps, and the 
richly-dressed women sweeping up into *:- 
great house. Carriage aiter carriage dis- 
charged its occupants ; and at last she could 
stand it no longer. Getting out of the cab, 
she paid and dismissed the driver, and then, 
with her bag in her hand, she took her way 
on foot to her grandfather’s door. 

The men with the powdered heads stared 
at her in the blankest astonishment. But as 
she encountered that stare, Phoebe’s courage 
suddenly rose ; and, addressing one of them, 
she said in a distinct voice— 

“IT wish to see the Earl of Silverburn.” 

“That’s quite impossible, miss, unless he 
expects you,” the man replied. 

“But I must see him,” said Phebe, her 
heart throbbing violently. 

The servant ‘cast a slightly contemptuous 
glance at her shabby bag, and smiled. 

“ You had better call to-morrow,” he said, 
turning away. 

‘To-morrow will not do.” Phoebe was 
growing desperate. Another carriage came 
rolling up to the door. 

“ Come, go away, now,” said the man im- 
patiently. ‘‘We can’t let you stand here, 
you know.” 

“But I must see him—I must come in,” 
cried the girl, setting her foot upon the door- 
step. “I don’t know where to go if I can’t 
stay here.” 

“If you don’t move on at once I'll call the 
policemen.” 

At those words all the misery of her posi- 
tion, and all the hot-headed impetuosity of 


| her conduct seemed to flash on Phoebe for 


the first time. She uttered a low cry of 
terror, and looked around her helplessly, as 
if in search of a friend. What could she do? 
How could she obtain admittance to this 
jealously guarded house? She stood grasp- 
ing the handle of her bag with both hands, 
an image of helplessness and despair. 

And then, wretched as she was, she gave 
one backward glance to her old home at the 
Vicarage, and thought of the shelter and com- 
fort that she had fled from. There was a 


swift memory of the little chamber where she 
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had prayed her girlish prayers, and dreamed 
her girlish dreams, and a moment of bitter 
self-reproach. 

Two persons were getting out of the car- 
riage; one, a man, tall, handsome, and 
bronzed by Indian suns ; but on him Phoebe 
scarcely bestowed a glance. The other was 
a lady, a glowing brunette, whose dark beauty 
was set off by creamy lace, and shining satin, 
and rich flowers; and at the sight of her 
Phoebe darted forward with a joyous cry, 
saying— 

“Mrs, Clarendon—I am Phcebe Valzell !” 

The lady stopped instantly, and took the 
girl’s hand in hers with a protecting clasp. 
She saw the scared look in Pheebe’s brown 
eyes, and guessed that here was a mystery 
which must be speedily solved. 

“ Valzell!” echoed the gentleman by her 
side. 

“Why did you come here, my child?” 
asked Lady Clarendon, speaking low and 
rapidly. 

“ I ran away from the Vicarage to come to 
my grandfather. Indeed the Earl of Silver- 
burn really is my grandfather, but they won’t 
let me into his house. Oh, Mrs. Clarendon, 
make them let me in! ‘Tell them that I am 
Sidney Valzell’s daughter.” 

It was necessary to come to a rapid de- 
cision. Other guests were arriving. The 
situation was as embarrassing as it well could 
be ; but Lady Clarendon proved herself equal 
to the occasion. 

She turned quickly to one of the astonished 
servants, and spoke with a quiet air of autho- 
rity. 

“Miss Valzell has arrived unexpectedly,” 
she said. “ Take her at once to Mrs. Brook.” 

The man’s whole manner changed in a 
moment. He became at once the quiet, 
well-trained servant that his master and his 
mastez’s friends had always known; and, 
after a parting smile from her friend, Phoebe 
hastily followed him. 

She was conducted into a room so dim, so 
lofty, so depressing, that the tumult within 
her seemed at once to be stilled, and an 
indescribable feeling of forlornness took pos- 
session of her spirit. Here she could get no 
view of the street ; the roll of carriages faintly 
reached her ears, but that was all. 

Four tall narrow windows sparingly ad- 
mitted a little of the May evening light. If 
you parted the yellow jace curtains and held 
your head well back, you could see a bit of 
sky ; but not without making a considerable 
effort, and your eyes rested naturally on the 
hard smoke-coloured wall that shut you in. 
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It was the back of another mansion, only 
separated by a narrow passage from the Earl 
of Silverburn’s house. To Phoebe’s fancv it 
seemed to be all the sadder and duller for the 
few sprays of ivy that clung to the old bricks, 
and went climbing up to one dreary little 
window. She remembered the glossy ivy 
leaves that framed her own casement at the 
Vicarage, and thought of them quivering 
against the wide blue overhead. 

She was just turning away from the outside 
prospect with a sigh when the door opened. 
Her heart gave one great throb of anxiety, 
and then seemed to stop beating. Could 
it be her grandfather himself? 

No; it was only a short, stout, matronly 
person, wearing a black dress and a smart 
cap, who came smiling towards her. But 
Phoebe felt at once that this was merely a 
smile of politeness, covering a good deal of 
surprise and perturbation. 

Although she could see the housekeeper’s 
face plainly enough, her own features re- 
mained in the shade. She was standing with 
her back to the windows, and Mrs. Brook 
could only distinguish the outline of the tall 
young figure before her. 

“Miss Valzell,” the good woman began 
rather stiffly, “I am sorry that I did not 
know you were coming.” 

“No one knew,” replied the clear, frank 
voice. “To-day I left my uncle’s house 
without telling anybody, and set off to come 
to my grandfather. I feel now that I have 
done a very wrong thing. If Mrs.—I mean 
Lady Clarendon—had not recognised me, I 
might have been turned away from the door.” 

Mrs. Brook was not unacquainted with the 
history of the family in which she lived. She 
had been long enough with the Earl to have 
known that luckless Sidney Valzell, whose 
very existence had been a cross to his father ; 
and she knew, too, that Sidney had left a 
daughter behind him. But who would ever 
have expected to see that daughter in Plan- 
tagenet Street? Not Mrs. Brook, certainly. 
She absolutely began to tremble at the girl’s 
astonishing temerity. 

“But as I am here,” the fresh voice con- 
tinued, “I shall have, of course, to stay all 
night; and to-morrow my grandfather will 
decide what is to be done with me. Lady 
Clarendon told one of the men that I was to 
be taken to you.” 

“Ves, that was quite right, Miss Valzell.” 
Mrs. Brook was still much confused. “ And 
I will show you to your room at once. You 
must be very tired, I am afraid ?” 

“Not very tired; only unhappy,” Phoebe 
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replied. As she spoke she.drew a long breath, 
and turned suddenly towards the window 
again. ‘Then, with an easy, child-like move- 
ment, she put up her hands and lifted the cap 
from her head. 

Mrs. Brook gave a great start. 

It did not seem possible, at that moment, 
that it could be the Earl’s neglected grand- 
child, who was standing wearily there. The 
pose of the graceful figure, and the rare beauty 
of the sad young face, reminded the house- | 
keeper so forcibly of one who was no longer 
living, that the tears sprang to her eyes. She 
was a good motherly soul, and had buried a 
child of her own; but it was not of her lost 
girl that she was thinking now. It was the 
Lady Florence Valzell, loved and lamented 
by the whole household, who seemed to have 
suddenly returned to her father’s roof on this 
May evening. 2 

Her manner was less formal and more kindly 
when she spoke again, and conducted Phoebe 
toher room. In spite of her denial, the girl 
was really tired ; and now that the excitement 
of the journey was over, she felt thoroughly 
weary in body and mind. Mrs. Brook noticed 
that she ate and drank in a dreamy way, and 
did not care to talk. 

“She will win the Earl’s heart at once,” 
thought the housekeeper as she shut the 
chamber-door on the uninvited guest, and 
went back to her own quarters. “ ‘That won- 
derful likeness to Lady Forence will settle 
the matter in a moment ; and then, too, what 
a beauty she is! Prettier than poor dear 
Lady Florence ever was ; and so simple and 
childish! Ah, well! simplicity and childish- 
ness never last very long in Mayfair.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—RETROSPECTION. 


Tue Earl of Silverburn’s second marriage, 
contracted late in his life, had been well | 
known as a mésalliance. He had married, 
after a very short acquaintance, a young and | 
beautiful woman, almost penniless, and en- | 
tirely under the control of the relations who 
urged her to accept the Earl’s offer. 

Scarcely more than a girl, high-spirited and 
hot-tempered to the last degree, Lisa Lam- | 
bert held out for some weeks against the com- 
mands and arguments of those around her; 
and then, suddenly (far too suddenly), she 
yielded. 

If her friends knew the reason of this mys- 
terious change from obstinacy to docility, 
they kept it carefully to themselves. 

One and all pretended to believe that Lisa 
had come to a better frame of mind. It was | 
merely a fit of youthful waywardness, they said, | 














that had made her resist for a time. She had 
always had a secret desire to give way; and 
now they confidently predicted that she would 
be happy ever afterwards. And the Earl was 
quite ready to believe them. 

He had fallen under the spell of Lisa’s 
beauty—the bright, vigorous beauty which 
has an especial charm for age—and he would 
not permit himself to listen to a warning 
voice. She pleased him ; he meant to make 
her a countess. Surely hers was a most 
enviable lot. And it must be confessed that, 
after her first reluctance was apparently over- 
come, Lisa Lambert smiled readily and 
sweetly on her elderly lover. 

Poor Lisa! Any one who could have 
looked into her heart in those days might 
have seen there the honest determination of 
Auld Robin Gray’s bride. But that heart of 
hers was not the manageable thing which she 
had tried to believe it to be. She was a 
woman with strong human feelings, and a 
large capacity for loving. 

To be fondled, petted, dressed up in old 
lace and diamonds, and called “ My Lady,” 
would have been more than enough to satisfy 
half the women of her acquaintance; but 
Lisa, 2s some of her friends good-naturedly 
observed, was born with semi-savage instincts. 
She was the kind of girl who could have 
been supremely happy “in the good green 
wood” with the man of her choice. The 
sense of isolation—the rough, sweet life amid 
the trees and wild flowers—would have suited 
her well. And she had never taken kindly 
to an existence fettered by conventionalitics, 
and hedged in with unnecessary restraints. 
Her childhood and earliest girlhood had 
been spent in the country, and the truth was 
that her heart had never come to town at all. 
She hated streets and squares and elegantly- 
dressed people ; she despised society and its 
ways, and was always at war with her rela- 
tions and their surroundings. 

“Why can’t we dare to own that we are 
poor?” she would say, half maddened by 
the little shifts and privations of genteel pau- 
perism. ‘Why don’t we go to live in a place 
where all this false show is not required ? 
Why do we stay here, and tremble before our 
tradespeople, when we could have enough to 
eat, and pay for it easily, elsewhere? I can- 
not understand these things, and I never 
shall.” And she never did. 

Far away in the rural shades of her old 
home Lisa had left the best-loved companion 
of her girlhood. He was a yeoman’s son, 
and she a poor parson’s daughter, and the 
pair had seemed to be well matched enough 
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in their early days. But the parson died and 
the girl fell into the hands of those who knew 
the value of her great beauty. They would 
not let her revisit the scenes of her earliest 
and happiest years ; like all people of their 
class, they were the enemies of simple affec- 
tions. And when the yeoman came to town 
to see his old playmate he was refused ad- 
mittance. 

In his heart of hearts the young man had 
always thought of Lisa as his future wife ; 
but no declaration had ever passed his lips. 
Nor, in their simple country life, had any 
definite explanation been necessary. They 
were very young ; they had grown up clinging 
to each other, and, in their ignorance of fate, 
they had never dreamed of a parting. But 
they knew well enough that all the villagers 
regarded them as “ lovers true,” and always 
paired them in the pleasant old country 
fashion ; and neither Roger nor Lisa would 
have been untrue, even in thought, to this 
mute trust. They had never plighted their 
troth in words, and yet, in a thousand little 
ways, they had made their attachment plain. 
Of this undeclared tie no mention had ever 
been made to the Earl of Silverburn. Some 
whispers of a boy-and-girl love had reached 
the ears of Lisa’s guardians, and they had 
laughed the matter to scorn. 

So Roger Dale went back to his native fields 
without even a glimpse of the face he was 
hungering for. And Lisa’s relatives found 
means to appease her stormy wrath and dis- 
appointment. Hers was not the kind of 
temper to be handled roughly. They found 
out that it was best to deal with her as some 
deal with a passionate child. An objection- 
able toy was put out of sight, but there were 
soothing promises for the future. In a little 
while, they said, the toy should be restored. 
And then they contrived that certain rumours 
of Lisa’s splendid prospects should reach the 
far-off village. Roger, in the midst of his 
haymaking, was startled by the news that 
came from that great world of which he knew 
nothing. 

“An earl is courting Lisa, it seems,” he 
said to his father in a tone of unnatural quiet- 
ness. ‘* Those Londoners have spoiled her, 
I suppose. Well, let her have my lord if she 
likes to take him !” 

About the same time, in some mysterious 
fashion, Lisa, too, heard news; news of 
Roger and his doings. 

The new vicar had a pretty daughter; 
Roger seemed to get on well with parsons’ 
daughters. He was seen constantly at the 
Vicarage, and he and Sophy Brand were 








learning some duets to sing at a school festi- 
val. They were all but engaged. Lisa’s eyes 
flashed, and those full coral lips of hers curled 
in scorn. 

“*Tis good to be off with the old love 
before you are on with the new !” she chanted 
mockingly ; and after that there was a marked 
change in her manner to Lord Silverburn. 

Just when Roger was in the thick of the 
harvest-work there was a wedding that was 
much talked of in society. A well-known 
nobleman, somewhat advanced in life, had 
married a beautiful nobody—one of the most 
beautiful nobodies (it was admitted) that the 
world had ever seen. 

The Earl’s two sons accepted the matter 
philosophically enough; a stepmother would 
not make much difference to them. But little 
Florence shrank from the new bright face 
that had suddenly flashed into her life, and 
quietly resented its intrusion. 

The late Countess had died a few days 
after Florence’s birth ; and the child, in her 
small fashion, had always reigned supreme in 
her father’s house. She was twelve years old 
when the Earl married again—a trying age, 
when dawning womanhood begins to assert 
itself, and the sense of importance is plainly 
manifest. Florence was just beginning to 
think that she was almost a grown-up young 
lady when the new wife came home. 

Lisa and her step-daughter did not take 
very kindly to each other. Young as she 
was, Florence knew how to assume a quiet 
haughtiness, which the new Countess found 
utterly intolerable. 

Lisa had never been quite self-controlled 
enough to makea thorough fine lady. Within 
her, nature was too strong to be repressed by 
the dictates of society. Being beautiful, and 
having made a grand match, the world was 
ready to forgive her for saying anything that 
came uppermost, and for indulging in an occa- 
sional display of temper. And the Earl, too, 
was ready to forgive her, always provided 
that the temper was not displayed to Aim. 

“She was original,” he said smilingly ; 
“he rather liked a little drusguerie. She had 
ways of her own.” 

But there was one who could not so easily 
pardon these “ ways,” and that was Florence. 

Lady Florence could not, of course, re- 
member her own mother, but she had heard 
her described a thousand times, and had got 
a correct idea of her character and. bearing. 

The late Countess had been gentle, quiet, 
and a little cold in manner. Her temper 
was even ; her words always well considered ; 
her actions just. Her servants had idolised 
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her; her sons had worshipped her as their 
ideal of a perfect woman ; and the heart of 
her husband had safely trusted in her from 
beginning to end. She had been the right 
woman for him to marry; her rank equalled 
his own ; her fortune was ample. The Ear] 
had loved her a little, and respected her a 
great deal. 

No one would ever have suspected Lord 
Silverburn of a secret longing for a wilder, 
less carefully cultivated flower; and yet he 
had always had a fancy for something that 
had a free grace of its own. 

He loved the lush honeysuckle, flinging 
rich blossoms recklessly over a hedge; he 
liked the tall, sturdy peasant lass, with the 
sun’s kisses on her cheek ; and in Lisa Lam- 
bert there was something of the honeysuckle 
and the peasant. But hedge-flowers and 
rustics are seldom known to flourish away 
from their native soil. And the man who 
had made a perfectly sensible and unexcep- 
tionable first marriage astonished the world 
by the folly of his second choice. 

The first quarrel was concerning Lady 
Florence. It could hardly be called a quarrel, 
perhaps, for there were no hot words on the 
Earl's side. But it was the beginning of a 
life-long strife. 

In her own impulsive, imperfect way, Lisa 
had really made up her mind to do her duty 
thoroughly as Lady Silverburn. The old 
hope of happiness (which had ever been the 
sweetest thing in her girlhood) was torn up 
by the roots and flung to the winds ; and at 
first she scarcely realised the sore place that 
it had left in her heart. She meant to be good; 
but when one is always smarting inwardly 
it is not easy to be pleasant outwardly. 

Any one who had known Lisa in the old 
country days would have said at once that 
she was a changed woman ; but she herself 
was as yet hardly aware of the change. She 
was often cross nowadays ; little things, that 
she would have smiled at once, had now 
become serious grievances. The stateliness 
of her life gave her no pleasure; it fretted 
her ; and yet she was only too ready to resent 
any lack of deference in those around her. 

Lady Florence’s manner was the principal 
offence. The little girl was polite in an ex- 
asperating fashion, treating her stepmother 
with a ceremonious courtesy that (so Lisa 
fancied) had a covert sneer in it. Once or 
twice she caught the child looking at her with 
a quiet disdain. On one occasion, when she 
tore a glove and flung it away from her in a 
passion, she was convinced that she saw 
Florence smile. 





“Why do you give yourself these airs?” 
she asked angrily one day. “Why do you 
always slip off to your governess, and avoid 
being with me? Do you mean to say that 
my company is not good enough for you ?” 

“T have never said anything so rude as 
that,” replied young Lady Florence, with a 
peculiar expression about the corners of her 
mouth. 

“ But you think it,” Lisa cried. 
are more eloquent than words. 
deceive me.” 

“It is not my way to try to deceive any 
one.” 

“You don’t like me, Florence. I was 
willing to be a friend to you, I won’t say ‘a 
mother,’” added Lisa, with her usual scorn 
of humbug, “ because that is hardly to be 
expected of me. But you do not even want 
my friendship.” 

“Tam still very young,” said the little girl 
with an icy smile. ‘Miss Dent is my 
governess and my friend. My father chose 
her for me, and she is enough.” 

“You shall not defy me and insult me!” 
Lisa’s cheeks burned and her eyes flashed. 
‘A word from me would send away Miss 
Dent, and then you would have a governess 
of my choosing. I am not sure that I ap- 
prove of Miss Dent’s system.” 

“My father will not send her away.” 
Florence’s voice trembled slightly, but she 
was very calm. 

“‘ We shall see,” said the foolish Countess, 
working herself into a rage. 

And they did see. Lisa went fuming to 
the Earl, and was received with imperturbable 
calm. There was a faint tinge of weariness 
in his manner which exasperated her more 
than anything else. ‘The truth was that he 
had already become a little tired of his young 
wife’s impetuous ways; they had ceased to 
amuse him, 

In his secret soul he was beginning to 
pine for the peace of his former life, and to 
wonder why he had bartered it for a beauti- 
ful face. They had not been married more 
than seven months, and yet that face had 
begun to show faint signs of wear and tear. 
It is only a happy or a heartless woman who 
can preserve her beauty through the chances 
and changes of the world. 

Lisa was neither happy nor heartless. 
There was a ceaseless strife going on in her 
soul, and it was no marvel if the perfect oval 
of her cheeks were a little sharpened, and 
dark shadows gathered under the eyes. 

It was that Hebe look of hers which had 
been her chief charm in Lord Silverburn’s 
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sight. He could see perfect features any day 
in his own set: but Lisa’s redundant vigour 
and girlish freshness were all her own. She 
was losing them fast; it was as if the glitter 
of the family diamonds quenched the light 
of her eyes, and the breath of Mayfair 
blighted her roses. 

Ill temper is no beautifier. Lisa had never 
been less beautiful than when she rushed into 
her husband’s presence to complain of 
Florence. 

Her grievances were pronounced trivial 
and absurd. It was natural, said the Earl, 
that his daughter should cling to Miss Dent 
—an excellent person, in whom he had every 
confidence. In very plain words he desired 
Lisa to leave Florence entirely to the care of 
her governess. ‘‘ Until you are able to con- 
trol yourself,” he said with some sternness, 
“vou cannot convince me that you are fit to 
manage any one else.” 

Lady Silverburn went away passionately 
angry and mortified, and from that day the 
root of bitterness grew and strengthened. 

Matters were not much mended even when 
Lisa’s baby boy was born. Her poor 
troubled heart could not receive the full joy 
of motherhood, and she grew impatient 
of languor and weakness. But when her 
strength came back there was no gratitude, 
no rejoicing. Her husband was quiet and 
cold, and the whole world seemed very 
dreary. 

As days went and came her moods grew 
worse and worse. ‘ My lady’s” temper was 
the bane of the household ; old servants gave 
notice; even Mrs. Brook, then newly in- 
stalled as housekeeper, found it hard to keep 
her place. And at last there were words 
spoken between the Earl and his wife that 
would never be forgotten while either of them 
lived. 

She told him that she had never loved him, 
that she could have been a good wife to 
Roger the yeoman, her first lover, far off 
among the fields; but now she could not be 
good, and she would not try any more. She 
wanted to be sent away. Her desire was 
speedily granted; and never, in this world, 


did Lisa and her husband meet again. She 
did not live long after the separation. ‘That 


angry, passionate life of hers was cut short 
by an accident ; and so she passed away, and 
left few traces behind. 

But Florence grew up happily in her father’s 
house, a “lily maid,” followed by many ad- 
miring eyes. To her, it seemed as if the 


brief reign of poor Lisa had been only a 
feverish dream. 





The Earl, too, gradually came to look back 
on that ill-starred second marriage of his as 
something vague and visionary. ‘True, there 
was young Sidney left behind as a hard fact, 
not by any means to be explained away ; but 
he saw very little of the boy. He was deeply 
interested in the career of his elder sons, and 
watched them carefully enough ; but, perhaps, 
the best thing in his life was his love for 
Florence. In her calm, tender fashion she 
ruled him, the proud old man, as she ruled 
every one else. She had the rare gift of 
sovereignty. Her queenship, however, was 
of the gentlest kind, she was never exacting, 
never imperious, people did her will simply 
because they fell under the spell of her sweet- 
ness. She was, perhaps, still a proud girl; 
but the cold haughtiness of her childhood 
had fled. To young Sidney Valzell she was 
always especially kind; but the boy did not 
come often to his father’s house. ‘The offences 
of the mother were visited on the son, and 
the Earl saw as little of him as he possibly 
could. So Florence ruled her little court, 
and was heartily beloved by all her subjects ; 
and there were only two persons who fore- 
saw (sorrowfully enough), that her reign 
would be very brief. One was the old family 
doctor, who had carefully studied her from 
babyhood, and knew just the weak points 
that others did not guess. But Dr. Lewis 
was aman who could watch people without 
letting them imagine that they were observed, 
and Florence attributed his attention to a 
sort of fatherly kindness which belonged to 
his nature. So he came and went, and 
asked a question now and again, or dropped 
some apparently commonplace words of 
caution which Florence dutifully remembered. 

There was another who took careful note 
of all the doctor’s pleasant little cautions, and 
that was Mrs. Brook. The housekeeper was 
devoted to her young lady; and when 
Florence’s French maid (a feather-brained 
woman) got married, it was by Mrs. Brook’s 
influence that a quiet, discreet person took 
her place. Without suspecting it, Florence 
was watched, always watched, and all that 
love and care could do was done. 

But, as time passed on, she herself became 
vaguely aware of some danger that never 
ceased to threaten her, night and day. Yet 
was it danger? The word was far too stern 
and harsh to express that faint, mysteri- 
ous foreshadowing of approaching rest. As 
womanhood advanced, the thought of rest 
began to have a peculiar sweetness for 
Florence Valzell. One by one the ties that 
bound her to earth were gently loosened by 
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some unseen hand. There was no coidness 


in the love of those around her ; there were | 


no changes in her lot ; and yet her heart was 
softly and slowly detached from the things 
that had once been very dear. 

There isa legend, presented to us in many 
forms, but best told, perhaps, by the great 


exert herself, and people were not surprised 
if she sometimes declined an invitation. 
“ The heart,” they whispered among them- 
selves, and that accounted for everything. 
One Sunday evening, when all the bells were 


| ringing for evening service, Lady Florence 


Danish story-teller, in his book of tales for | 


children. 
read about the princess who had pleaded 
for a glimpse of heaven, and won her will. 
She knew the story by heart; a hundred 
times she had pictured the wedding-feast ; the 
waiting bridegroom; and the beautiful maiden 
who prayed for one more look—only one 
into the glories of the everlasting world. 

Could it be that her own story was to be 
something like that sweet legend? Had 
she, like the princess, been vouchsafed one 
single glimpse of “a better country, even 
an heavenly,” and was that the reason why 
all the bright things about her had become 
pale and dim ? 
hardly distinct enough to be put into words ; 
but they exercised more influence over her 
daily life than she, herself, was aware of. 

Half unconsciously, she had acquired a 
way of giving only part of her heart to the 
world around her. No one missed anything 
as a rule, that is, no one who did not expect 
too much from Lady Florence ; but it would 
have been strange if there had not been some 
who ad expect too much. 

She was as beautiful as the princess in her 
favourite fairy-tale ; and it was no marvel if 
she had a good many admirers. Yet, even 
when there came one who was backed by 
the Earl’s favour and Lord Valzell’s friend- 
ship, Florence had only the old answer to 
give. 

“She was quite happy as she was, far too 
happy to think about being married.” 

It was very difficult to combat her gentle 
indifference, even Lord Silverburn found it 
hard to issue anything in the shape of a 
command. Florence was so sweet, so docile, 
yet so immovable. Then, too, how young 
she was! By-and-by, thought her father, 
some strong wave of feeling would dash in 
upon her life, and sweep all these barriers 
away. So it was understood that, for a time, 
Lady Florence was to be left in peace to her 
maiden meditations, fancy free. And Mrs. 
Brook shook her head quietly, and said to 
herself that this was all for the best. And 
Florence was at peace, always at peace, even 
in the midst of life in Mayfair. Perhaps Dr. 
Lewis dropped a hint here and there; any- 
how, the Earl did not insist that she should 








Florence, as a child, had loved to | 


These feelings of hers were | 








sat in her easy-chair by the open window. 
She was in her own room; the weather had 
been warm, and all day she had felt feeble 
and languid, but here, in her chamber, she 
could enjoy quietness and repose. Leaning 
back in her chair she could ‘see the soft, 
bright sky above the roofs, and her eyes 
rested on one particular spot where, a little 
later, she might catch the glimmer of a solitary 
star. It was too light to see it yet, but she 
knew that the twilight would reveal it to her 
gaze. And sitting there in silence and wait- 
ing for the star, she began perhaps to think 
once more about that old fairy tale. Her 
maid, who was standing on the other side of 
the room, heard her murmuring something 
to herself, and drew near enough to catch the 
faintly uttered words— 

*¢Tlooked, and behold a door was opened 
in heaven.’” 

These were the last words that she was 
ever heard to speak. Something in her look 
or tone induced the waiting-woman to hurry 
at once to her mistress. Lady Florence sank 
back gently on the cushion, and gave a deep 
sigh; and thus, calmly and peacefully, the 
young life passed away. 

The Earl, at first, could hardly realise his 
loss. He broke down and aged visibly after 
his only daughter’s death; and then his other 
troubles came upon him. 

The death of his second son in India, and 
Sidney’s reckless marriage, were the next 
sorrows. As to the marriage, it was, perhaps, 
an annoyance rather than a grief; and it 
served to harden his heart against Sidney. 
He had never loved the lad; and now he 
steadily declared that he would never forgive 
him. 

It was of all these things that Mrs. Brook 
was thinking, after she had taken Phoebe to 
the room up-stairs, and left her for the 
night. 

Here was a girl with Lady Florence’s face 
and expression ; even the voice was like that 
full, sweet tone which had once made music 
in the old house. But although the face, 
look, and voice, were Florence’s, Phoebe had 
inherited the perfect health and vigour of her 
grandmother. Like Lisa, too, was that 
passionate love of the country which seemed 
to dominate over all other loves, This girl 
would sigh for the woods and fields, just as 
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Lisa had sighed, only with a quieter and 
more patient spirit. 

“She will remain here,” thought the far- 
seeing Mrs. Brook; “and we shall love her as 
well as we loved Lady Florence ; but the two 
lives won’t be alike. It strikes me that this 
one will have to struggle against stronger 
chains than ever bound Lady Florence, and 
struggle she will. As for me, I have had to 
look on all my life, and pray for people, and I 
suppose that’s what I shall have to do till 
the end.” 

Long before Mrs. Brook had finished her 
musings, night had settled down upon the 
old house; the lights were out, and every one, 
save the housekeeper, was asleep. 

Pheebe, wearied by the fatigue of the long 
day, slept soundly, and was visited by dreams 
of a peaceful kind. All night long she seemed 
to be wandering under the trees of Heather- 
wood, and the deep woods were full of happy 
bird-notes and child-voices. The roll of 
carriages in the street outside did not once 
break in upon her slumber, nor was she 
disturbed by any vague fears of what the 
morning might bring. 

In a room not far from hers the Earl of 
Silverburn was passing a night of broken rest. 
It was one of those nights which do some- 
times come to the old, even when they are 
hardened by the experiences of a long life, 
lived in the very heart of the world, And 
as he turned uneasily upon his pillow, 
wondering a little angrily at his own wakeful- 
ness, he began tosee faces that had long ago 
passed out of his sphere. The first wite, 
whose death was mourned so long and so 
decorously, came back, with just the faintest 
look of reproach in her gentle eyes. The 
lips were dumb ; but the eyes, in their mute 
fashion, seemed to ask why she had never 
been better loved? She had given devotion, 
patience, truth—all the best gifts that women 
have to bestow, and had received from her 
husband as much time as could be con- 
veniently spared from politics; a great deal 
of sincere esteem, and, lastly, some genuine 
regret. 

And then came another face, beautiful and 
passionate as a stormy sunset; and the old 
man tried to drive it away from that dream- 
sight which is sometimes so terribly clear and 
strong. It was the face of Lisa—poor trouble- 
some Lisa—who had spoiled his peace for a 
year or two, and would not be entirely for- 
gotten, even now. 

He found himself making vague excuses 
to Lisa for the folly which had led him into 





the marriage; but her reproaches drowned 





them all. And they were just reproaches ; 
even in this troubled dream-world, he was 
constrained to own that she had some right 
to complain. He ought to have let her alone. 
He ought not to have let his coronet glitter 
before the greedy eyes of her heartless 
relations. He ought to have left her to God 
and to her first love. He had never paused 
to ask whether she were fitted for the place 
he wanted her to fill. He wanted her, and 
that was enough. He was sick of the care- 
fully cultivated flowers around him and 
therefore it had pleased him to train the 
wild honeysuckle in his bower. And the 
free-born thing would not submit to his 
training, and so the experiment had proved 
to be a failure. 

Poor Lisa! As he started out of his 
uneasy sleep, and lay wide awake watching 
the night-light with aching eyes, he wished 
that he Aad let her alone. Married to Roger 
in the country, strolling with him, hand-in- 
hand, through the sunny meadows of her 
childhood, she might have been a good wife 
and a happy woman. Perhaps, after all, it 
would have been well if he had asked her 
pardon, instead of requiring her to ask his. 
Who was it that wrote those lines that 
seemed to be echoing through his brain ? 


“ And I think, in the lives of most women and men, 

There’s a moment when all would go smooth and even, 

If only the dead could find out when 

To come back, and be forgiven.” 

CHAPTER XIV.—HER PROPER PLACE, 

“You have been a very naughty girl, my 
dear,” said the Earl of Silverburn. 

The first shock of the meeting was over. 
After dinner Lady Clarendon had privately 
informed her host of his grandchild’s unex- 
pected arrival, and had been successful in 
calming his natural irritation. Her husband 
had done much to help her. He had been 
the dear friend of the Earl’s favourite son— 
that Guy Valzell whose life was cut short in 
India—and Lord Silverburn loved Sir Hugh 
Clarendon for Guy’s sake. Between them, 
the Clarendons contrived to smooth Phcebe’s 
path ; and, when the morning came, her grand- 
father was quite prepared to receive her gra- 
ciously. 

Graciously ; but not affectionately. 

He had made up his mind that he would, 
of course, send the girl straight back to Sea- 
bank. And, after a slight struggle with him- 
self, he had come to the conclusion that “ that 
parson fellow” must be induced to accept an 
allowance for her. 

Having breakfasted in his dressing-room, 
and fully decided on his course, he went down- 
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stairs ; and then Phoebe was summoned to 
meet him in the library. , 

She had obeyed this summons with a sink- 
ing heart, wondering how she should get 
‘through the dreaded interview, and find 
courage to prefer her request. But it was 
the Earl who was shaken and overcome by 
that first meeting ; and, seeing him agitated, 
poor Phoebe’s nerves were steady at once. As 
usual, she was full of eagerness to help and 
console. 

“Oh, grandfather,” she cried remorsefully, 
“T amvery sorry that Icame here to upset you! 
I did not know that my face was like—like 
anyone you have lost. She is an angel now, 
you say. Ah! I only wish I could go and 
take her place in heaven, and send her back 
to be with you on earth !” 

“ It is all very startling and strange, child,” 
he said in a low voice; and she saw that his 
hands were trembling. “I am surrounded 
by idiots, it seems,” he added a little pettishly. 
“Mrs. Brook might have prepared me ; she 
must surely have noticed the extraordinary 
resemblance.” 

“‘T am very sorry,” Phoebe repeated ; “ but, 
indeed, indeed, I won't trouble you long. I 
came here toask you to send me abroad, and 
have me educated to be a governess.” 

“A governess !” muttered Lord Silverburn. 

He looked fixedly at the girl, taking in all 
the details of her young beauty with his 
practised glance. The shapely little head, 
gracefully poised on a round white throat ; 
the soft bronze hair; the liquid brown eyes— 
not a single detail was lost upon him. Her 
complexion, as pure and delicate as the petals 
of a Provence rose, could bear the full light 
of day ; and her grandfather smiled to think 
how vainly some of the fair women of his own 
set had tried to rival such a skin. Here there 
was norice-powder ; no velvet cream: Nature’s 
hand alone had been busy with this face, and 
its owner had never even dreamed of adding 
to Nature’s touches. 

“Unspotted from the world—as yet,” 
thought the old man with a sigh. Then 
aloud he said, speaking in a deliberate tone, 
“No, Phoebe, you will not do for a gover- 
ness,” 

Her lips quivered; the brown eyes gave 
him a glance of intense disappointment. 

“Ah! grandfather, you don’t know me!” 
she cried. “I don’t look clever, perhaps ; 
but I am not at all stupid, really. Miss 
Hale always said I was—intelligent.” 

“Fairly intelligent, I should say,” he said, 
nodding at her with a peculiar smile. 

“Yes, quite that. And I am sure I should 








like to teach. Would it cost a great deal of 
money to have me properly trained, grand- 
father ?” 

“ Not nearly as much as it will cost to 
keep you here with me.” 

“Keep me here with you! Oh! surely 
you are not thinking of doing that ?” 

“Why not?” he demanded. “Is it such 
a very disagreeable idea ?” 

“It is an—an overwhelming idea,” replied 
Phoebe with a little gasp. 

As he had studied her face, she, in her 
turn, began silently to study his. 

It was a pale, delicately-cut face, with cold 
grey eyes, and a deep vertical line between 
the brows. A heavy white moustache veiled 
the mouth; the hair, white too, and soft as 
silk, was cropped close enough to show the 
shape of the beautifully formed head. There 
was no one to tell Phoebe that while she 
studied the old man she was looking very like 
him; and yet any stranger would have been 
struck by the resemblance between the girl 
and her grandfather. 

The eyes were different ; as long as Phoebe 
lived hers would always be soft and kind, and 
his had been always cold and piercing. But 
they had the same turn of the head, the same 
delicate nose; in a word, the same cast of 
countenance. And as she gazed attentively 
at the Earl, Phoebe quietly came to the con- 
clusion that it might be possible to live happy 
in his company, and even to get quite fond 
of him. 

“ T might make myself useful to you, grand- 
father,” she said, speaking slowly, after a long 
pause. ‘I can darn very neatly, and mend 
any of your things ; and 4 

She stopped abruptly, seeing the white 
moustache quivering. Could it be possible 
that the Earl was laughing at her? She 
blushed and looked uncomfortable. 

“JT don’t exactly require your services as a 
needlewoman,” he said in an amused tone; 
“but doesn’t it strike you, Miss Valzell, that I 
may wish you to take your proper position 
as my grand-daughter? Doesn’t it strike you 
that it may be pleasant for an old man to 
have something young to look at and talk to?” 

Pheebe reflected. 

*“‘ No,” she answered frankly, at last, “that 
idea certainly did not strike me. I suppose 
there were too many young things to look at 
and talk to at the Vicarage ; nobody seemed 
to want me there, and so I had got into the 
way of thinking that I wasn’t wanted any- 
where.” 

“* They must have made it pretty clear that 
you were not wanted,” said the Earl grimly. 
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“Yes ; but I ought not to have run away. 
I did not stop to think.” And Pheebe’s eyes 
filled with tears. 

“You have been a very naughty girl, my 
dear,” remarked Lord Silverburn. But the 
words were accompanied with a caress. 
“Don’t make a scene,” he added kindly. “1 
am far too old for scenes. Your friend, Lady 
Clarendon, is coming to see you presently, 
and then I shall leave you in her hands. She 
will take you out, and buy some frocks for 
you ; and I will write to she Seabank folks, 
and set their minds at rest.” 

And so ended Pheebe’s first irserview with 
her grandfather. 

It it had not been for that wonderful like- 
ness to poor Lady Florxence, how differently 
it might have ended! 

Mrs. Brook received her orders, and came 
to Phoebe with a beaming face. Miss Valzell 
was to choose her own sleeping-room—would 
she look at all the rooms and make her 
choice? And Pheebe, after going through 
all the chambers, came back to the room in 
which she had spent her first night in Lon- 
don, and decided that it should be her own. 

Lady Clarendon had a town house in 
Berkeley Square—a sunny little house, bright 
with flowers, and gay with the laughter of her 
children. The shopping was rather a lengthy 
business, and when it was over Phoebe was 
brought to her friend’s house and taken up- 
stairs to the nursery to drink afternoon tea. 
She did not guess, till long afterwards, that 
Lady Clarendon had neglected a good many 
fashionable duties for her sake. She did not 
realise, in her simplicity, that her old ac- 
quaintance of Albion Terrace was now one of 
the most popular women in town, an acknow- 
ledged beauty (although she had never been 
photographed for the public), the leader of a 
set, and a very good set too. To Phcebe 
she was still the bright young mother who 
had spared a few smiles just to brighten’a 
certain lonely girl’s life at Seabank. 

The nursery windows overlooked the 
square, where the beautiful old sycamores 
were in the freshness of their springtide 
green. What stories the little Clarendons 
used to hear about those trees! No one 
could tell stories like “ mother,” and she had 
invested these London trees with a charm 
which the oaks and beeches of their country 
house could never possess. She told them 
how lonely wanderers, passing through the 
square, had paused to listen to the sweet 
rustle overhead. ‘Through all the tumult of 
the great London world there were always 
voices that spoke the message of the Father 








to His children, and the leaves whispered 
glad tidings to many a weary heart, They 
murmured of the long patience of the bare 
boughs through bitter winter days, and of 
the fulness of summer’s joy, of the birds’ 
homes amid the branches, and the blessings 
of sunshine and rain. 

“ And that’s God’s way of talking to the 
poor,” said little Teddy to his brother. “If 
we're good, p’raps we shall learn to talk to 
poor people too. Lut mother says we must 
always be very care‘ul how we speak to 
them ; the trees speak, and don’t hurt their 
feelings.” 

“To hurt anybody’s feelings” was the 
thing that the little Clarendons had learnt 
already to dread. ‘To be kindly affectioned 
one toward another was the chief lesson 
taught in their nursery, and it was a lesson 
which Sir Hugh and his wife were teaching 
to many outside the nursery walls. 

Pheebe, a little jaded after the excitement 
of the shopping business, was placed in a low 
chair by the window, where she could see 
the sycamores. 

“Are you very tired, my child?” Lady 
Clarendon asked. 

** My body is not tired, but my mind is,” 
Phoebe answered. “There are a thousand 
things to think about, and somehow I seem 
to be getting into a world to which I don't 
belong. But my grandfather says I am taking 
my proper place.” 

“And I can give you no better counsel than 
you will find in the old catechism words, 
Phoebe—‘ do your duty in that state of life to 
which it has pleased God to call you.’” 

“ But has it pleased God to call me to this 
state? I rushed into it, you know,” said the 
girl doubtfully. 

“Well, you are in it now, my dear, and 
you must remember that it is yours by in- 
heritance. You are the Earl’s only grand- 
daughter, and in his heart he is sorry that he 
has neglected you so long. I believe you 
will be very happy, Phoebe—only, if there is 
any bitter in the cup, don’t wonder if you find 
it quite a new kind of bitter ; that’s all.” 

Pheebe looked puzzled, and Lady Claren- 
don kissed her, but said no more. 


CHAPTER XV.—FEARS. 


Two years have slipped by since the day 
of Pheebe’s flight from the Vicarage. Rather 
more than two years, for it is now June, and 
the season is at its height, and London is just 


the same London as it was on the evening of- 


Pheebe’s arrival—stately and pompous and 
gay. It is under this aspect that the girl 
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knows it best. She scarcely knows anything 


of that dark side of life which is so awfully near | 


the bright side. No one has ever told her 
much about the squalid misery which hides 
itself in gloomy courts and alleys. She has 
spent the greater part of the past two years 


in study—study, pleasant enough to a girl of | 


her tastes, yet severe enough toe make her pine 
for a day of emancipation. 

And now she is supposed to be free. But 
is this freedom? When Pheebe asks herself 
this question she is standing at her window 
looking down absently into the street below. 

It is nearly half-past six, and for the first 
time to-day she can call a few minutes her 
own. And the minutes must be very few ; 
after dinner there is a ball. But when is 
there not a ball? Pheebe’s nights repeat 
themselves ; they are a procession of brilliant 
entertainments, and as yet her beauty shows 


. | 
no signs of wear and tear. She seems to | 


escape the penalty which most girls pay for 
being in the very best society. 

At the first glance you would say, perhaps, 
that she is a girlno longer. She isa woman 
—a very beautiful woman, who seems, at 
first sight, to be two years older than she 
really is. 

But when she speaks, two childish dimples 
appear in her soft cheeks; her eyes have still 
the shyness of maiden eyes that have not 
looked long upon the things of this world. 
Very young men think her lovely, but unin- 
teresting ; older men pronounce her perfectly 
charming, She does not understand vapid 
jokes; she has not much small-talk at her 
command. A certain gravity about the 
brown eyes and sweet mouth sometimes be- 
trays that she does not approve of all that 
she hears, And although, like Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s Kate, “She never found fault with you, 
never implied your wrong by her right,” yet 
there was often a very eloquent rebuke in 
her simple silence, 

It had been arranged that she should make 
her débéit under Lady Clarendon’s wing. But 
when the season begins, Lady Clarencon is 
lying on a sick-bed in her country home. 
And Lady Valzell is, as the Earl says, the 
right person to be Phoebe’s chaperon. 

When Pheebe first hears of this unknown 
aunt, she is seized with a sudden fear of her ; 
what if she proves to be a Mrs. Kelsey, 
cynical, cold, and severe under her smile! 
But Lady Valzell is the exact reverse of Mrs. 
Kelsey in every respect, and turns out to be 
the easiest-going chaperon in the world. 

Very rich, very plump, and very lazy, Lady 
Valzell is always spoken of as the best- 





| natured woman in existence, chiefly because 
she is too indolent to be spiteful. Living 
/season after season in an atmosphere of 
| scandal, seeing every kind of social drama 
| played out under her very nose, she con- 
tinues amiably insensible to it all. 

She really does not take enough interest 
in her fellow-creatures to care about pulling 
| their characters to pieces. None of the sor- 
| rows of life have ever touched her; never 

beautiful, she has no fading charins to mourn 
| over ; married for money, she has no vanished 
love-dream to lament. Lord Valzell, she 
| smilingly declares, is a model husband ; her 
| two boys have inherited her placid temper ; 
if her servants rob her and her tradespeople 
cheat her, she never finds them out. 

It is to this smiling, easy-natured Aunt 
Laura that Phoebe Valzell is confided at the 
| most critical period of her life. Ina vague 
way the girl realises that she is a social suc- 
cess, already chronicled as one of the beauties 
of the season, noticed wherever she goes. 
And yet, so simple is her nature, so serious 
her spirit, that she feels as if she were moving 
in a world of painted figures to whom some 
enchanter has given vitality. 

These men who openly admire her, these 
women who criticise her style, are any of 
them capable of becoming her true friends? 
Somehow she feels a vague distrust of them 
all, and longs, with an unspeakable longing, 
for Lady Clarendon. As to Aunt Laura, she 
thinks, with some impatience, that it is quite 
impossible to lean upon any one so soft and 
pillowy. 

Phoebe would be glad to be scolded a little 
sometimes, found fault with, lectured in a 
tender, motherly way. Aunt Laura’s eternal 
satisfaction is depressing ; she is tired of the 
ever-recurring phrase, “You always look 
beautiful, my love ; and you always behave 
admirably.” 

Can she really be the Phoebe who used to 
live at the Vicarage, and was nagged at and 
tyrannised over by Lucilla and Elizabeth P 
She smiles, half mournfully, when she thinks 
of the poor little self of former days. And 
yet she can recall happy happy moments in 
that old life of hers, moments that she 
never finds in her new existence. She re- 
members solitary hours on the shore, when 
her spirit was in tune with the song of the 
waves, and her heart seemed to go out to 
God across His world of waters. 

She recollects her conversations with old 
Sam, when she sat beside him on the shingle, 
and heard him speak of the Father’s good- 
ness to poor fisher-folk. How the Lord had 
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always sent him enough to fill the hungry 
mouths at home; how the battered boat had 
come safe to shore, after the old wife had 
been on her knees, praying for him all 
through the night. 
The fatherhood of God—what an easy 
thing it had been to realise it when old Sam 
talked! But in this new life of hers the solid 
truths seemed to be slowly changing into 
shadows. Sam, and the people of his class, 
believed because they felt a sense of need. 
They wanted God. But was He just as 
much wanted in Mayfair? Did Pheebe her- 
self want Him quite as much as she did at 
Seabank ? 
The window is open, and the June air, 
even here, is soft and sweet. Yet Phoebe 
shivers ; not because a light breath of wind 
stirred her hair, but because a cold fear begins 
to creep, snake-like, about her heart. 
There is a bouquet on her toilet-table— 
such a bouquet as her cousins at Seabank 
never saw in all their lives. It is composed 
of the finest flowers that money can buy, all 
perfect, all delicate, and overpoweringly 
sweet. The rich perfume floats across the 
room, and with that heavy scent comes the 
cold, sickening fear. 
All at once she remembers the big, homely 
nosegay that the country girl carried in the 
railway carriage! She would give anything 
just to smell those common pinks and old- 
fashioned cabbage-roses again —the pinks 
and roses that grew at Heatherwood, far 
away. 
Heatherwood of Heatherwood! In her 
mind the name is associated with the sweet- 
est thoughts of kindliness and peace. She 
has talked a little about the Heatherwoods 
to Lady Clarendon, and her friend has smiled 
at, yet sympathised with, the girlish fancies 
that cling about the young soldier-squire and 
his motherless boy. Yes, they are good 
people, those Heatherwoods ; from genera- 
tion to generation they have lived peacefully 
among their people, caring for their wants, 
knowing all about their sorrows, bringing the 
daily influence of their own lives to bear 
upon the lives around them. 
And, just at this moment, when the scent 
of the Covent Garden bouquet sickens her, 
she wishes that she could change places with 
the cottage girl who lives near Heatherwood 
‘gates. A strange wish for Miss Valzell, 
one of the most popular beauties of the 
season} 

Suddenly a voice comes upward from the 
street below; a strained, weary voice which, 
nevertheless, keeps a few musical tones. 





And Pheebe listens, and hears the words of 
the familiar hymn :— 


“ Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on.”’ 





Ay, she has loved to see and choose the 
path for herself, and it has led her steps to 
Mayfair! When she had fled from the pro- 
vocations and mortifications at the Vicarage, 
she did not know that she had turned her 
face towards perils, undreamed-of in her utter 
ignorance of life. 

And yet, the kindly light is shining just 
the same. 

She falls upon her knees, resting her clasped 
hands upon the window-sill, and gazes up- 
ward wistfully at the soft evening sky. ‘There 
is light there—light, pure and clear, although 
the mists and smoke of the great city too 
often hide its beauty from longing eyes. 

The singer’s voice is lost in other sounds ; 
and Phoebe (with a sigh) remembers that it 
is time to go and join her grandfather and 
Aunt Laura. 

She rises, and goes wearily towards the 
door, bearing with her a heavier heart than 
she has ever yet carried in all her days, 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE GLOOM THICKENS, 


THERE are three personsin the drawing- 
room when Phcebe enters; and her entrance 
is unheard. 

The room, large and dim, like most of the 
rooms in the Earl’s town house, is divided 
into two parts by curtains of golden satin, 
looped back, and falling in heavy folds. The 
Earl and his son, screened by these draperies, 
and interested, perhaps, in their conversation, 
are deaf to the girl’s light step upon the thick 
carpet. 

“There is not the slightest doubt about his 
intentions, I think,” says Lord Valzell. 

He is a cold, quiet-mannered man, who 
seldom gives his opinion without due con- 
sideration. ‘To Phcebe he has always been 
kind, with the cool, well-regulated kindness 
which he shows to his wife and children. He 
has even gone so far as to praise her beauty 
and grace with a cordiality which has greatly 
pleased his father. Those slowly-uttered 
sentences of his have great weight; and 
although the Earl does not love Lord Valzell 
as he loved the younger son who died in 
India, he has a profound respect for his judg- 
ment. 

“But,” continues the oracle impressively, 
after an instant’s pause, “it would be well, I 
believe, if she gave him a little more en- 
couragement. She is very young, and he 1s 
the kind of man to be attracted by reserve 
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(a somewhat rare attraction in the present 
day) ; but there is a time to thaw as well as 
a time to freeze.” 

“Quite true,” says the Earl thoughtfully. 
“ Laura must see to this. She must bring a 
little matronly influence to bear upon the 
child. Are you listening, Laura ?” 

The idea of his wife exciting any kind of 
influence over anybody is so amusing that 
Lord Valzell smiles faintly. Lady Valzell, 
who is established in the softest chair she 
can find, and has fallen into a pleasant reverie 
concerning dinner, rouses herself hurriedly. 

“Oh yes, yes—I am listening, papa,” she 
replies. “ Dear Phoebe is most tractable. 
And the bouquet that came this evening is 
simply perfect ! ” 

“She must wear some of his flowers to- 
night,” says Lord Valzell in his impressive 
way. 

“Exactly, Laura; you will make her under- 
stand,” adds the Earl decidedly. ‘She is to 
wear some of his flowers to-night.” 

Phoebe does not hear the whole of this 
conversation, but the last sentences cannot 
fail to reach her sharp young ears. 

She moves slowly up the room, catching 
a glimpse of her face as she passes one of the 
mirrors. 

Surely it is not Phoebe’s face that she sees 
reflected there! A white, weary-looking 
woman, with almost a despairing expression 
about the mouth and eyes, returns her glance. 
She comes up to the family group without 
even trying to smile. 

“ You are pale, my dear,” says her grand- 
father, with one of his piercing looks. Until 
this moment Phoebe has never fully realised 
how piercing those cold eyes of his can be. 

‘Late hours,” remarks Lord Valzell. “But 
Phoebe stands the test very well. Lilies, I 
think, wear better than roses.” 

The girl tries to be grateful for the compli- 
ment; but compliments, at their best, are 
but poor balm for a sick heart. 

The dinner gong sounds, and she goes into 
the dining-room, her cold hand resting on 
Lord Valzell’s arm; a weight, heavy as lead, 
upon her spirit. Lady Valzell, feeling that 
a deal is expected of her, is really anxious to 
be equal to the occasion. She watches over 
Phoebe at the table. 

“My love, you are eating nothing,” she 
says, with unusual concern. 

They are all studying her quietly, Phoebe 
knows, as she trifles with her knife and fork ; 
but at last the dreary meal comes to an end, 
~ she follows Lady Valzell towards the 

oor. 





On her way the Earl stops her, laying a 
hand on her shoulder, and looking steadily 
into her eyes. 

“So Lord Hythe has sent you a bouquet,” 
he says in a very quiet tone. ‘ Phoebe, you 
will wear some of his flowers to-night.” 

“TI don’t want to wear them, grandpa.” 

How can she dare, wonders Lady Valzell, 
to say such words? Lord Valzell, silently 
looking on, is struck by the startling likeness 
between the old man and the young girl. 
Never has the Earl been more determined ; 
never has Phoebe looked so haughtily defiant 
as now. Her head is a little thrown back, 
and in the limpid brown eyes there is a gleam 
of angry light. 

**T command you to wear them.” 

Having issued his decree he takes his 
hand from her shoulder and lets her go. 
Then with a meaning glance at his shrinking 
daughter-in-law, he adds— 

“Laura, you will see that I am obeyed.” 

Lady Valzell has never, in all her placid 
life, felt so dreadfully frightened. If this 
girl proves obstinate the blame will assuredly 
be laid on the luckless shoulders of the 
chaperon. Her father-in-law can be very 
terrible when he is opposed ; even Valzell, 
quiet and cold as he seems, has got a little 
of the family temper, and will not hesitate to 
visit Phoebe’s sins on his wife’s head. 

Stupid as she is, Lady Valzell knows well 
enough that her husband has set his heart 
upon Lord Hythe’s marriage with his young 
niece. ‘There are a hundred reasons, best 
known to himself, why he so earnestly desires 
the alliance. Lord Hythe is the great match 
of the season, a d/asé man of thirty or more, 
with a heavy countenance, a sullen brow, and 
a silent tongue. Untitled and ungilded, few 
women would waste a thought upon him ; 
and Phoebe detests him; yes, detésts him. 
Her uncle has seen the aversion plainly 
visible in the frank young face. 

It is a pity, he thinks, that they did not 
take her in hand at an earlier age. Hers is 
not a pliant nature, he fancies ; and it is just 
possible that she may be disposed to give 
them all a little trouble. But a girl’s resis- 
tance never lasts long; and Laura (who is, 
he sees, thoroughly frightened) will be roused 
to make unwonted exertions. He smiles 
quietly when he recalls the look of abject 
terror which his wife gave him as she left the 
room. 

A little later Phoebe stands before the 
cheval-glass in her own room, while Burton, 
the maid, puts the last touches to her ball 
dress. 
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The girl scarcely sees her own reflection in 
the glass, scarcely hears Burton’s respectful 
murmurs of admiration, and Lady Valzell’s 
caressing tones. All the joy and glory of 
her girlhood are gone; the vague fear has 
become an awful certainty. She is in the 
hands of her grandfather and his son, and 
those hands are cruel and strong. 

“Why did I ever come here?” she asks 
herself. “ Why did I ‘love to see and choose 
the path’? What were my petty trials at the 
Vicarage compared with this great misery?” 

Lady Valzell, moving nervously about that 
motionless figure, at last makes a desperate 
grasp at the bouquet. 

* Now for the tug of war,” she thinks with 
inward quakings ; but aloud she says in her 
softest voice— 

“Will you carry the flowers, my love? 
Or will you wear some of them in your 
bodice ?” 

‘I hate them!” Phoebe bursts out, regard- 
less of Burton’s presence. “ And I believe 
that I shall loathe the scent of stephanotis 
as long as I live. Take them away, Aunt 
Laura ; throw them out of window, they are 
sickening !” 

“ My darling, this is the natural result of 
over-excitement and fatigue,” says poor Lady 
Valzell with a vain hope of blinding Burton. 
“You have been going out too much. Just 
be good for this one night, dear, and then 
you shall have a nice, long rest.” 

“Rest!” echoes the girl mournfully. “I 
wonder where it is to be found? Certainly 
not in Mayfair; nor anywhere in your world 
of heartless people, Aunt Laura.” 

“My dear child, what are you saying? 
All the people in our set are very nice, and 
you are a general favourite. Come, don’t be 
hard upon this poor stephanotis; let Burton 
fasten these clusters just here—so. Why 
they will scarcely be seen, and yet your 
grandfather will be quite satisfied! You 
must try to please him, Phoebe ; he has been 
very good to you.” 

Between them, Lady Valzell and the maid 
contrive to pin the flowers into a nest of lace, 
just above the poor, sick heart. And thus 
Pheebe is conquered and subdued. 


CHAPTER XVII.—HER LAST ADVENTURE. 


NeExtT morning Phoebe opens her eyes with 
that intolerable consciousness of a burden 
which is always heaviest in our waking 
moments. 

It is nearly ten; and in spite of closed 
blinds the June sunshine streams in, bringing 
thoughts of country places far away, and 





awakening those longings after rural scenes 
which always lie deep in Phcebe’s heart. As 
she lifts her head from the pillow, her glance 
happens to fall on something white lying 
upon the floor; and she sinks back again 
with a low moan of pain and disgust. Itisa 
cluster of stephanotis blossoms. 

“‘ Oh, God,” she prays with all the passion- 
ate strength of an agonised spirit, “ lead me 
out of this way, no matter how rough another 
path may be! Show me some means of 
escape from this great misery. Set me free, 
do what Thou wilt with me, but set me 
free !” 

Little does she dream how soon (and in 
what manner) that prayer is to be answered. 
Only alittle later, a good many admiring eyes 
follow Phoebe as she rides slowly out of 
Plantagenet Street ; but an old ostler, loung- 
ing at a corner with a straw in his mouth, 
remarks to a crony that Miss Valzell doesn’t 
sitso well as usual. ‘ And that there ’oss of 
hers ain’t one as Zshould like to trust with 
a lady on his back,” he adds in a meditative 
tone. 

All unmindful of the looks and words that 
follow her, on she rides, erect and beautiful 
in the saddle. And the warm June sun 
shines on the satin coat of the untrustworthy 
Sultan (a horse of Lord Valzell’s own choos- 
ing), and lights up the lovely face that looks 
severely grave under the masculine beaver 
hat. 

On she rides, with the sleepy grey-headed 
old groom behind; and as she turns into 
Park Lane, a flower-girl, battered and weary, 
looks up at her with an imploring glance. 

Burdened as she is with her own heavy 
trouble it is not in the nature of Phoebe 
Valzell to be blind to the wants of others. 

So she checks Sultan (who resents the 
liberty), and gives the girl a shilling in ex- 
change for a red rose; a poor, humble kind 
of rose, tied up with a few sprays of common 
fern. 

As Pheebe and the horse move on again, 
she glances lovingly at the bits of fern, They 
say sweeter things to her than hot-house 
flowers have ever said; and holding them in 
her hand she goes off straightway into a 
dream of impossible happiness. It is a 
ioolish thing to dream on a horse’s back ; 
but what girl in her teens, bruised and 
wounded by the realities of life, can resist 
the temptation of a journey into dreamland? 

She sees not only these poor sprays, but 
feathery fern-fronds growing large and free, 
waving in the soft summer wind. She sees 
the dog-rose flinging its wild blossoms, deli- 
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cately tinted as sea-shells, over the tangled | the curtain, “ Disfigured for life!” She hears 
underwood, and hears the summer murmur} them, and is neither glad nor sorry. She 
of oak and beech above her head. Oh, to | supposes, then, that she is likely to live, and 
be at Heatherwood, now that June is there! | wonders dreamily what sort of life it will be. 

She is in the midst of a crowd; but she Her eyes close again ; but she must have 
neither hears nor heeds the sound of wheels, | stirred a little, for some one comes round to 
the endless bustle of the great thoroughfare. | the unscreened side of the bed, and stands 
Sultan is going on in his own way—choosing ; looking down upon her. She finds strength 
his own paces; riding, bridling, tossing his | enough to return the gaze, but the eyes that 
handsome head, and looking about him with | meet hers are the eyes of a stranger. A 
great wild eyes: but she is not thinking of | stranger !—and yet there is something curi- 





him at all. ously familiar about the face and figure. 
A start—a plunge—a crashing, stunning “Don’t make an effort to remember me, 
fall—and then oblivion. my dear,” says a sweet voice. “You have 


When consciousness returns to Phoebe, she | seen me only once before. I am Mrs. 
vaguely realises that she is lying in her own | Heatherwood.” 
bed in Plantagenet Street. | Heatherwood! The very name calls up 

The room is darkened, but gleams of sun- | visions of freedom, and comfort, and peace. 
shine are stealing in. ‘The curtains of her | Even now, bruised and helpless as she is, 
bed are drawn, but she can hear a whispering | there comes to her a faint return of the old 
behind them. longing for Heatherwood. 

Some one sighs—a sigh that she knows, Time deals tenderly with those who know 
for it is Lady Valzell’s, and a whisper follows | how to yield themselves to his advances, and 
the sigh: “She will be disfigured for life.” Mrs. Heatherwood is not changed in the 

Dazed and battered as she is, there is still | least since Phoebe saw her last. She wearsa 
sense enough leit in the girl’s poor bruised | black silk gown; but the cap is replaced by 
head to apply these words to herself. Very |a close black bonnet with a soft border of 
slowly and painfully she recalls that last ride | white round the placid face. I have called 
of hers—her own miserable preoccupation— | the face “placid,” and yet Mrs. Heather- 
the flower-girl and the roses—Sultan’s fiery | wood’s placidity is utterly unlike the un- 
impatience as they came out into Park Lane. | ruffled calm of Aunt Rosina’s lovely coun- 
She remembers indistinctly the sensation of | tenance. 
falling, and then the dull crash that took| The widow is not, and never has been, 
away all thought, all feeling, all knowledge | as pretty as Aunt Rosina: and her face, calm 
of this present life. | as it is, is not unmarked by the traces of old 

But she does not know how long she has | sorrows and new sympathies. She is not one 
been lying here; how many times the sun | of those women who can sit still and view the 
has risen and set since they carried her into | sufferings of her fellow-creatures with perfect 
the house, and laid her, a helpless burden, | unconcern, Those sufferings give her pain. 
on her own bed. She cannot pull out the thorns from others’ 

She does not know ‘that all Mayfair and | wounds without hurting her own. fingers. 
Belgravia are talking about her terrible fate ;| And yet you feel instinctively that no one 
that those who saw her fall from the saddle | was ever more deeply skilled in the art of 
will never, never forget the sight while | healing. 
memory remains, “ Are you—come—to stay ?” 

It is not until long afterwards that she is} They are the first words that Phoebe has 
made fully aware of all that did verily happen. | spoken since that terrible morning, and she 
She has yet to learn that Sultan’s cruel hoof | speaks now with difficulty. 
was set upon her unconscious face after she} But Mrs. Heatherwood has quick ears, 
fell; and that, when they lifted her from the | and better still, a quick heart. She knows 
ground, the poor flower-girl cried for very | at once that she is wanted here. 
pity. A minute before, hundreds of women “J will stay, my child,” she answers 
had envied that perfect face ; and many will | quietly. 
remember, pityingly and tenderly, the brief | Every one says that Phoebe mends with 
triumph of its beauty’s reign. astonishing rapidity from that hour. Her 

And now, after broken dreams of terrible | youth and strength triumph over the great 


o 


pain, she wakes to the dim consciousness of | shock which her system has received, and 
existence once more. And the first words | the doctors contidently predict her complete 
she hears are those whispered words behind | recovery. But her :ace—that, alas, will bear 
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the traces of those terrible injuries to the last 
day of her life. 

The matter is a nine-days’ wonder. When 
it is generally understood that her life will 
be spared, the keen interest dies slowly out. 
It is soon pretty widely known that she is 
going to be taken away into the country, and 
it is also confidently stated that she will not 
return to society. 

“ Phoebe never was fit for the world,” says 
Lady Valzell, with more feeling than any one 
would have expected from her. ‘We were 
all doing our very best to make the child 
miserable when Sultan put an end toit. I 
believe she will be happier with her scarred 
face than she would have been if she had 
kept her beauty.” 

One afternoon, when Pheebe is sitting, 
pillowed up in an easy-chair, in the pretty 
dressing-room that opens out of her chamber, 
Mrs. Heatherwood comes gently in. 

The invalid is feeling sadder than usual 
to-day. It is growing sultry now, and al- 
though her rooms are large, and doors and 
windows are kept open, she is pining for 
fresher air and fairer scenes. It will be a glad 
day, she thinks, when the doctor will consent 
to her removal from the town house. She 
is not strong enough to be moved just yet, 
they say; but she is getting very tired of this 
long captivity. Yet it is unthankful to com- 
plain, even in thought. Every one is con- 
siderate, every one is kind; until this trial 
came to her Pheebe did not realise how well 
she was loved. But there is one thing she 
does realise, and that is her escape froma 
life-long bondage, a thraldom into which she 
was being certainly drawn. From vague 
hints that Lady Valzell has dropped in her 
hearing she knows that the persecution is 
ended. Lord Hythe will go his way in 
search of another face as fair as hers was 
once. Was once! She murmurs the words 
to herself, and tears gather in her eyes. 
There are a thousand time-honoured sayings 
to teach us that beauty is vain ; but is there 
any woman so preternaturally wise that she 
can part with loveliness without bitter regret? 
She has not had time to wipe the tears away 
before Mrs. Heatherwood’s welcome face 
appears at the door. 

“ Pheebe, child,” says her friend tenderly, 
**there is a little person down-stairs who 
wants to see you very much, and I really 
don’t think the interview would do you any 
harm.” 

“Who is it?” Phoebe asks languidly. 

“Her name won’t tell you anything. It 
is Jane Lake. I see you are no wiser.” 








Phoebe looks up, puzzled, and a little 
bored. 

“You have, of course, never heard the 
name before, my dear,” Mrs. Heatherwood 
goes on. “Can you carry your thoughts 
back to the morning when you had your last 
ride on Sultan? I know you have a painful 
effort to make, Phcebe; but we all have to 
get used to disagreeable recollections. We 
must not be afraid sometimes to face our 
past. Do you remember the flower-girl who 
sold you a red rose and a bit of fern?” 

The colour comes and goes on Phecebe’s 
cheek, and she puts up one hand to cover 
her eyes. No one has, until this moment, 
found courage enough to refer to the events 
of that terrible morning. But Mrs. Heather- 
wood is a wise woman, and she thinks that 
when Pheebe can bring herself to speak of 
that day a part of her deep gloom may be 
dispelled, and she wants, too, to introduce 
her to a new object of interest. 

“I do remember,” Phoebe answers after a 
pause. “But I had almost forgotten the 
poor girl and her flowers. She looked so 
woebegone, standing at the street cornet 
with her basket quite full; I don’t think she 
had sold anything. Somehow there was 
such a piteous entreaty in her eyes that I 
could not help pulling Sultan up. Perhaps 
if I had not done that——” 

“Sultan was never fit to be trusted with 
you,” says Mrs. Heatherwood quietly. “ But 
we won't talk of him any more just now. I 
am so glad that you remember poor Jane; 
she has become one of my favourites.” 

‘* Oh, is it the flower-girl who wants to see 
me?” 

Pheebe’s glance brightened; pain and 
sorrow have not crushed out her old desire 
to comfort and help the poor and needy. 

“Yes; she is down-stairs, waiting for 
your permission to come up here. Are 
you sure that you are willing to see her, my 
dear?” 

“More than willing. Do not keep her 
waiting any longer.” 

Mrs. Heatherwood, with a gratified look 
on her placid face, hastens away, and pre- 
sently she returns, and ushers in a shabby 
little figure in a small plaid shawl, and a hat 
with the straws sticking out round the brim. 
A comical figure, Phcebe thinks secretly, for 
there is an impossible bunch of whity-brown 
flowers on the hat; but the patched cotton 
gown and coarse apron are clean. 

For an instant the girl is embarrassed and 
stricken dumb; her eyes rest on the altered 
face before her, and then fill with tears. 
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She makes a valiant effort to swallow the | Phoebe answers kindly, “ especially the fern, 


lump in her throat, and curtsies deeply. | it was so countrified that it made me forget 
“You was werry kind to me, miss,” she I was in town. And you have remembered 
says, stifling a sob. me?” 
“JT liked the rose and the bit of fern,” “Oh, miss, that I just have!” The girl’s 








bosom heaves under the shabby 
shawl, and her eyes grow eager and 
bright. “I'd had nothing but ill- 
luck for days and days, 
and on that morning my ~*~ 
heart was almost broke. 
And then I seed you 
coming, and I caught 
your eyes a-looking down 
at me, and they looked 
pitiful-like. Why! 
they was the first 
pair of eyes that had 
seemed to see me at 
all!” 

There is a 
little pause. am 
Pheebeislisten- ~< 
ing earnestly. a= eae 

“And you 
pulled the horse up and gived me a shilling, ‘When the accident happened,” puts in 
and all you’d take was one o’ them roses. | Mrs. Heatherwood. 
You was a-holding it fast in your hand| “Yes, miss; and it did seem so cruel hard 
when—when r | that you should have such bad luck when | 
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you'd just done me good. I couldn’t rest 
for thinking of it, and I found out where you 
lived, and hung about the house to ask how 
you was. And this good lady here, she seed 
me on the door-steps.” Jane Lake stops in 
her story and gives.a grateful glance at Mrs. 
Heatherwood. “The good lady, miss,” 
she goes on, “have been that kind to me 
that I think I’ve pretty nigh seen the 
worst of my days. But, miss, it was all 
along of you, so it was; and God for ever 
bless you.” 

“Thank you,” says Phoebe gently. “It 
was a very small thing that I did; it does 
not deserve so much gratitude. But I am 
very glad I was the means of bringing you 
happiness.” 

“If it hadn’t been for your shilling, miss, 
I don’t believe I could have lived all through 
the day. I was werry nearly in despair when 
you came and bought that rose. “Twas a 
good day for me and a bad day for you. It 
hurts me to think about that.” 

Mrs. Heatherwood is waiting eagerly to 
hear what Phcebe will say to these words. 

Her answer does not come readily ; she 
speaks after a moment of silence, and her 
friend knows that she has been thinking over 
her reply. 

“TI don’t feel that it was altogether a bad 
day for me,” she says slowly. “ And I think, 
indeed, I am sure, that a sweet peace often 
follows a dreadful trouble. If that accident 
had never befallen me, I might have been far 
unhappier than I am now.” 

Jane Lake looks at her with earnest eyes, 
full of intelligence. “I spose it’s true that 
great ladies get achin’ hearts sometimes,” 
she says musingly. 

“ Quite true,” responds Phoebe. “My 
heart was aching wearily when I bought your 
rose; and if Sultan had not thrown me I 
believe it would have ached worse than ever. 
You are sorry for me, I see. Will it comfort 
you to know that I shall soon cease to fret 
over myself ?” 

“Oh, miss, "tis a comfort!” Jane was 
crying again.’ ‘ It did seem that cruel hard 
0’ Providence to let it all happen to you. 
But the good Jady said that a blessing would 
come out of it.” 

“The good lady was right,” says Phoebe 
with a smile at her friend. “And, Jane, I 
hope that you and I shall meet again. Some 
cay, when I am quite strong, I must come 
to see you ; but not yet. When I am well 
enough to move I am going to a place where 
the ground is covered with that kind of fern 





you sold. You can’t think how that bit of! 





bracken set me longing to flee away and be 
at rest !” 

The girl departs tearful and happy; and 
Mrs. Heatherwood comes back to her old 
place by Pheebe’s chair. “ Was I right in 
letting her come in, dear?” she asks. 

“ You are always right,” says Phoebe, giving 
her hand a warm pressure. “Her genuine 
sympathy has done me a world of good. She 
must not be forgotten; perhaps my grand- 
father will take an interest in her; I think 
he will—for my sake.” 

“She shall be well looked after,” Mrs. 
Heatherwood replies. “I have been to the 
poor little room she lives in, and have found 
out that she is an honest soul. Ah! Pheebe, 
I am glad to hear you speak so brightly 
about yourself.” 

“Did you think I was always mourning 
over my disfigured face ? Well, I admit I cry 
about it often enough; any girl would, I 
suppose. But, Mrs. Heatherwood, you know 
what they meant to do with me if I had kept 
my beauty ?” 

“T have heard something, my child; some- 
thing that made me feel it was better for a 
woman to have a marred face than a spoiled 
life.” 

“They were all bent on spoiling my life,” 
Says Phoebe, holding Mrs. Heatherwood’s 
hand in a tighter clasp. “I began to think 
that I must run away again; but this time 
there was no place to run to. Every day the 
web was drawn more closely round me; an 
older, wiser woman might have known how to 
escape, but I did not know.” 

“You are free now, thank God,” Mrs. 
Heatherwood answers tenderly. ‘ And by- 
and-by you will begin life again. You are 
very young, my dear; and in years to come 
you will realise the danger you have es- 
caped even more thoroughly than you do 
now.” 

“T don’t want to begin life again yet,” 
Phoebe sighs. “I want to have my long 
holiday at Heatherwood, and see the bracken 
waving. Are you quite sure that my grand- 
father will let me go with you ?” 

“Iam sure he will. My son has called 
upon him once or twice, and they get on 
very wel] together. I wonder what you will 
think of my grandson, Phoebe?” 

“The little boy I carried home through 
the woods? I hope he will like me; you 
know I shall want a playfellow when I get 
strong. It is along time since I have had 
any play, and I have got a little childishness 
left in me still.” 

“TI wish you to feel yourself a child; we 
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must make you forget that you have ever 
been a great lady, as Jane Lake would say. 
You are coming to Heatherwood to be our 
Phoebe—a good, obedient girl, who will let 
us think for her.” 

“ Are you sure that I shall not bore you 
all, dear Mrs. Heatherwood? An invalid is 
a nuisance in a household.” 

“Then it must be a hard-hearted house- 
hold. No, Phoebe, you will beajoy. My 
dear, it is a long while since I have had a 
daughter.” 

“And I have never known a mother, 
says Phoebe softly. 

“So God has brought us together. I 
have lost two daughters, dear; my own 
girl was the first to go, and then my son’s 
wife.” 

“And no one has come to fill up the 
void?”’ Phoebe asks. 

“No one, till I found you.” 

“Jt is curious,” says Phoebe thoughtfully, 
“you never seemed a stranger to me.” 

“I suppose,” Mrs. Heatherwood answers, 
“that our greatest friends—the friends who 
are to influence our destinies—never do seem 
new, even in the earliest days of our inter- 
course. We have, perhaps, been watching 
(consciously or unconsciously) for 


” 


lives we feel a strong impression that they 
have been our intimate companions for years. 
That look or this gesture is perfectly familiar; 


their voices have well-known tones; there is | 


nothing strange about them. And there are 
even chance meetings which have seemed 
like the beginnings ot long friendships, In 
railway carriages, in waiting-rooms, I have 
talked with people whose names I never 
heard, but whose faces and accents were not 
those of strangers. Shall I ever see them 
again in another life, 1 wonder? I like to 
think that, some day, I shall have leisure to 
know them better—that I shall meet them in 
a world where there is neither haste nor 


turmoil, but plenty of time for thought and | 


friendship and perfect rest.” 


She is not looking at Phoebe as she speaks | 


the last words. Her gaze is fixed upon the 
clear summer heaven above the tall roofs, 
and she sees in fancy the faces that have 
vanished out of her life. 
side is not long forgotten. Her kind eyes 
come back to the pale young face. 


**Do you know, Phoebe,” she adds sud- | 


denly, “I always had a conviction that I 
should meet you again? When you left us, 


that summer evening, I felt a strong desire | 


to call you back.” 


their } 
coming, and when they do indeed enter our | 


But the girl by her | 


| « Oh, if I could have gone back,” sighs 
| Phoebe, “what sorrows I should have es- 
caped !” 

* But he that escapes a sorrow may miss a 
| blessing, my child. Your path seemed to 
| lead you far away from Heatherwood, but it 
| has taken a turn that will bring you back 
| again to our door.” 
| ‘““T have always dreamed of a return to 
| you,” Phoebe says simply. “ But I did not 
| think I should come back such a bruised, 
| battered creature. I hoped to find some 
| way of seeking you out. And then—then 

they began to weave the net for me, and I 
was fast losing all power to struggle when the 
end came.” 

“ Poor darling!” whispers the old lady. 

“Tam thankful that you are coming to me 
| free—quite free. We don’t weave nets at 
| Heatherwood ; we are simple people there ; 
and we find our daily duties give us so much 
| to do that we have no time even to ¢hink of 
plotting and planning,” 

“Why do people ever scheme, I wonder?” 
says Phoebe, with a long sigh of satisfaction. 
“It is such uncomfortable work ; a scheme 
always seems to involve the sacrifice of some 
one’s peace.” 

“ But there are some who can placidly 
|endure the sight of others’ sufferings, my 
| dear.” 
| “Tt is that which puzzles me,” cries the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


, 


girl. “How can they? Grandfather and 
Uncle Valzell did not concern themselves in 
the least about my unhappiness, They went 
on with their plan as coolly as if they were 
dealing with a creature who had neither heart 
nor brain! Even now, sometimes, I feel as 
if I never can entirely forgive them.” 
| “ You must banish that feeling, Phoebe. I 
know how wrong they were ; but they really 
| persuaded themselves that they were acting 
for your welfare. They thought they could 
| arrange your life for you. For my own part, I 
| often wonder that people dare to go on play- 
| ing at being Providence. Itis the most dan- 
| gerous game in the world.” 
“T know I ought to forgive them,” remarks 
“T can’t forget that 
|I ran to my grandfather, and voluntarily 
| placed myself in his hands. If I had not 
done that, I dare say he would never have 
given me a thought.” 

“Even if you had not come to him, 
Phoebe, 2 believe he would have remembered 
| you one day. In some way, depend upon 
| it, he would have found out that his unfor- 
tunate son’s child had grown into a beautiful 


|woman, And no man in England sets a 
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higher value on beauty than the Earl of Sil- 
verburn.” 

Pheebe is silent for a moment or two, and 
then she draws a bowl of flowers nearer to 
her chair, and strips some leaves off a spray 
of lemon-plant. 

“Beauty seems to be an ill-omened gift to 
the women of our family,” she says quietly. 
“There was my grandmother; if she had 
been less handsome she might have been hap- 
pier in her marriage. Have you seen her 
portrait? I do not think that there could be 
a more perfect face, and Mrs. Brook says 
that the artist has not flattered her in the 
least. I have picked up a good deal of in- 
foxmation about her life since I came here.” 

“No one could help pitying her,” Mrs. 
Heatherwood replies. ‘“ But that life of hers 
might have been far brighter if she had let 
God’s sunlight shine upon it. The clouds of 
her own stormy temper darkened her own 
and others’ paths. There is nothing of the 
poor Countess in you, Phcebe.” 

“Nothing, save my passionate love of the 
country,” returns Phoebe, smiling over her 
flowers. “Dear Mrs. Heatherwood, you 
must coax the doctor to let me be moved 
very soon. The yearning waxes stronger 
every hour, and I am only fit now for woods 
and fields. You know I’ve done with draw- 
ing-rooms for ever and ever.” 

“T am not sure of that, my dear. 
forget how young you are.” 

‘* But this,” and she touched the bruised 
side of her face, “is not a pleasant sight for 
Mayfair to look upon. And I am sure my 
grandfather will want to hide me away, al- 
though I know he will always care for me a 
little. No, no, it will never do for me to re- 
appear in society.” 

“ Time works wonders,” says Mrs. Heather- 
wood, in her quiet voice. “ It often restores 
a great deal that we have thought utterly 
lost.” 

Pheebe looks at her with a wistful, inquir- 
ing glance, but she does not pursue the sub- 
ject. Yet those words linger long in the girl’s 
mind, and set her wondering whether there 
will ever come a day when she shall once 
more be pleasant to look upon. It does not 
seem possible now ; she knows all the worst, 
and has met that knowledge with a quiet 
heroism which is not lost on her friends. | 
They have been astonished at the calmness | 
with which she has accepted the fact of her 
disfigurement. 


You 





No one has, until this moment, ventured 
to drop even a hint of hope. Lady Valzell | 
expressed her despair in that first whisper 





which reached Phcebe’s ears when conscious- 
ness came back. And the invalid has taken 
her aunt’s opinion of her own case, and has 
never dreamt of any future restoration of the 
lost charms. 

But she is afraid to indulge in such 
dreams, and so, wisely enough, tries to for- 
get them, and tries, too, to remember that 
many things are left to make life sweet. 

Then Mrs. Heatherwood takes up a book 
and begins to read aloud, and Phcebe almost 
loses the thought of aches and pains while 
she listens. ‘The day wanes, the evening 
creeps on; a basket of magnificent flowers 
and fruit arrives from some kindly acquain- 
tance; and Pheebe wishes that somebody 
would send her an armful of bracken. She 
wants something fresh and z/d, she says, to 
gladden the formal London room. 

Time passes on, and as her strength slowly 
returns, she grows more and more tired of 
her long imprisonment. Everything is a 
weariness. Her eyes have had too much of 
the glare of geraniums, and she is sick of 
the overpowering sweetness of hothouse bou- 
quets. Even Mrs. Heatherwood, experienced 
as she is in nursing the sick, begins to see 
that the patient will soon get beyond her 
powers, and longs intensely for an order of 
release. 

She longs, too, to have Phcebe in her own 
hands in the old hall far away. She under- 
stands the girl’s wants, and believes in the 
instincts of youth and returning vigour. 
Moreover, she has faith in the pure, bracing 
air that comes sweeping across miles of 
bracken and heather, and remembers that 
many a feeble frame has revived at its breath. 

The doctors begin to show signs of yield- 
ing, and the old lady talks to Phoebe of 
happy days that are now drawing very near. 
She describes the aspect of the old grey 
house when the sunset gilds its grey walls, 
and tells of the mysterious whispers of the 
ivy in the twilight. She has much to say 
about the room which Pheebe will occupy— 
a room which opens into her own, and has° 
hangings of cream-colour and blue. It 
makes the girl think of that room in the In- 
terpreter’s house, which was called “ The 
Chamber of Peace.” 

The Earl is greatly distressed, but Mrs. 
Heatherwood takes him in hand and soothes 
him, as she well knows how to soothe old 
and young. And when she entreats him to 
let Phoebe be removed to her son’s old man- 
sion in the country, he cannot find it in his 
heart to refuse her gentle pleadings. 

“T shall never forget,” he says, “ that 
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Phoebe owes her life to Captain Heather- 
wood.” 

But not till much later on does Pheebe 
learn this fact herself. Not until her strength 
has fully returned do they tell her that it was 
Heatherwood who ran promptly to her aid, 
and was the first to lift her, crushed and 
bleeding, from the ground. 

The London season is over and Mayfair 
is almost empty when they move Phoebe out 
of the old house in Plantagenet Street. As 
she slowly descends the steps, leaning on 
the doctor’s arm, her thoughts wander back 
to the day when she first stood, a tremb- 
ling stranger, at that very door. She was 
a girl then, utterly ignorant, wholly un- 
acquainted with the world and its ways. 
What is she now? A woman, humbled and 
tried by affliction, but infinitely grateful for 
deliverance. 

Calmly and tearlessly she takes her place 
in the carriage, and Mrs. Heatherwood 
follows. Then they drive away, out of May- 
fair to the railway station, and as they pass 
on through the London streets, Phoebe 
silently realises that one eventful chapter of 
her life is finished. 

The day is closing in when they arrive at 
Heatherwood, and the sunset light burns low 
over miles of bracken and heather—just as 
Pheebe has often seen it in herdreams. ‘Theold 
grey mansion seems to give a mute welcome ; 
its doors stand open as of old, and the sweet 
evening breeze wanders in with the ‘tired 
travellers. 

“Welcome to Heatherwood,” says the 
squire, greeting Phoebe on the threshold. 

“Welcome to Heatherwood,” repeats the 
son, and his voice is a boyish echo of the 
father’s voice. 


The tattered banners wave over their heads; | 





from the dim rooms comes the faint scent of | 


pot pourri. The whole place seems to breathe 
to a weary heart of quietness and peace. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—CONCLUSION. 


WHEN the winter sets in and the first snow 
has fallen at Heatherwood there is another 
change in Phoebe’s life—the Earl of Silver- 
burn is dead. 

After the shock of Phoebe’s accident the 
doctors advised him to go abroad; and he 
went—never to return. Before Phoebe came 
to him his health had begun to fail. Her 
beauty, and the pleasure he had found in 
planning her future, had revived his interest 
in life; but when he had parted with her, 
sadly shattered and changed as she was, there 
had been a want of hope in his farewell. 





“We Valzells are unfortunate with our 
girls,” he had said wearily. “Something 
always happens to them, I believe. It is a 
good thing that Valzell has no daughters. 
Good-bye,’ my poor child, I had hoped for 
great things for you.” 

And now Pheebe reproaches herself for 
not having loved him more. He had tried 
to shape her life according to his will, and it 
did not matter to him if her heart were broken 
in the process. Yet, in her own warm- 
hearted fashion, she had cared for her grand- 
father, and she mourns for him with bitter 
tears. 

The Valzells have offered her a home ; the 
Clarendons have asked her to go to them; 
she is mistress of five hundred a-year, and, if 
she likes, she may return to the Vicarage ina 
new character. But her heart clings tena- 
ciously to Heatherwood. All her old dreams 
of good are being fulfilled there. She sees 
that it is possible to be “faithful over a few 
things.” 

The Heatherwoods have never made a 
great name in the world ; they have not been 
known as political leaders ; they have written 
no great books; performed no great deeds. 
3ut their own people know how truly they 
have guarded the interests of those around 
them, how wisely they have counselled, 
guided, and watched over the dwellers on 
their land. They are not known as an ambi- 
tious race, but they are quiet and staunch, 
and the work that they have done will stand 
the wear and tear of time. 

Phcebe has been an invalid so long that 
she can hardly realise the fact of her own 
recovery, but when the winter is over and 
gone, and the primroses light up tne hollows 
with their pale sunshine, she finds that her 
old vigour is coming back. Little Mark 
Heatherwood coaxes her to come for a stroll 
in the woods, and assures his grandmother 
that she is “ not so very tired afterwards.” 

“T took her to Sir Arthur’s oak,” he says 
with some triumph. “She didn’t find the 
walk too long, and she wanted to go there. 
You know, granny, it was just at that spot 
that she found me when I had sprained my 
foot.” 

“That was 
Heatherwood. 

“ Yes,” the boy says thoughtfully, “‘and I 
suppose I’ve changed a good deal, but not 
so much as Pheebe has.” 

She knows that he means nothing, and yet 
the words smite her with a sharp pain. In- 
stinctively her hand goes up to the disfigured 
side of her face. 


long ago,” answers Mrs. 
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Mrs. Heatherwood is watching her with a 
world of tender pity in her motherly eyes. 
But, kind as her glance is, there are other 
eyes more tender still. Captain Heather- 
wood has heard all and seen all. He has 
entered the hall unheard, and unseen he 
watches Phaebe’s look. 

The boy flings his cap and cane on one 
of the quaint old chairs, and follows his 
grandmother into the drawing-room, ready 
for afternoon tea and cake; but Phoebe has 
no mind for the good things that await her 
there. She goes out through the hall door, 
and begins to walk slowly along the stone 
terrace. 

It is a clear, cool, spring day. The woods 
are fresh with the young green of the early 
year, and a light breeze stirs the feathery 
tree-tops that Phoebe has learnt to know 
and love so well. Standing on the terrace, 
she can see the very spot from which she 
had caught her first glimpse of the house. 
The walk with Mark has revived her recol- 
lections of that day when she had carried him 
home in her arms—a little delicate child. It 
is true that he has changed; much of shis 
delicacy has fled with childheod, and he is 
a healthy boy nowadays, with a keen delight 
in out-of-door sports and rambles, 

She tries to picture her old self in the 
shabby holland frock and faded red cap; 
but this is not easily done. It is easier 
to conjure up a vision of Miss Valzell, the 
young beauty whose costumes were described 
in society journals. And as she stands, 
motionless as a statue, gazing apparently at 
the springtide woods, she is looking in fancy 
at her own face; the beautiful, unscarred 
face that was reflected in her mirror before 
she started for that last ride. 

At this moment she would give worlds to 
get that unscarred face back. Again her 
hand steals up to the bruised cheek, and the 
tears gather in her eyes. 

When her beauty was in all its perfection, it 
did not seem half so precious to her as it seems 
now. She wants to have it back, if only fora 
little while. A thousand times, as she stands 
there in silence, she calls herself foolish and 
ungrateful and vain. But now, for the first 
time in her young life, she longs to be lovely 
in another’s sight—longs for him to see her, 
just as she was before Sultan’s cruel hoof 
left its trace upon the perfect moulding of her 
features. 

She is so guarded and shielded at Heather- 
wood that she has hitherto been spared the 
painful scrutiny of strangers, and something, 
too, which would have been worse— the 











curious glances of those who knew her before 
the accilent. 

She can bear the pitying looks of the good 
village folk; even the outspoken question of 
one old dame did not hurt her much. For 
the old dame went on to tell of others who 
had lost, not beauty alone, but limbs and 
strength ; and Pheebe listened, and felt how 
much harder her own lot might have been. 

But somehow it now seems to her that she 
has been misled by the very kindness of 
those around her. She must be even more 
altered than she has ever yet realised. ‘The 
boy, in his blunt boyish way, has let out 
the truth. 

How does she really look in their eyes? 
What does the squire think of this poor 
disfigured countenance of hers? She would 
give much to know what thoughts lie hidden 
under his gentle words and looks. He 
pities her—of that she is quite certain ; but 
(God help her) it is not pity alone that will 
content her now. 

That brief experience of life in Mayfair 
has given hera proof of the power of beauty. 
She remembers the homage, often undesired, 
that was paid to her fresh young charms; she 
recalls, with sad distinctness, all the flatteries 
that wearied her then. Well, it is all over; 
her power is gone; she must resign herself 
to tread a humbler way, and above all she 
must beware of delusive dreams. 

Waking suddenly from her reverie, she 
hears Mark’s footsteps pattering across the 
old grey flags of the terrace, and sees him 
coming towards her with an eager face. 

“* Phoebe,” he cries, “ your uncle has come 
to see you, and one of your cousins.” 

She starts nervously. 

“Do you mean my uncle Valzell?” she 
asks. 

“ No—not Lord Valzell. A parson; and 
he has brought a girl with light hair anda 
thin nose.” 

“Uncle Charles and Lucilla,” she says 
with a little laugh of satisfaction, as she moves 
towards the house. 

But the owner of the light hair and thin 
nose is impatient for the interview. She, 
too, comes flying out upon the terrace, 
flinging conventionality to the winds, and 
nearly overthrowing Mark, who hastily beats 
a retreat. 

“Phoebe,” she says breathlessly, “I did 
not know that we were coming; papa only 
decided on it last night.” 

“I am very glad to see you,” is the cordial 
answer, and the girls exchange kisses. 

“ And you are not so very much changed 
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after all!” exclaims Lucilla, stepping back 
to make her observations. “Why, Phoebe, you 
are handsome still ; yes, really handsome.” 

At this moment Pheebe freely and heartily 
forgives Lucilla Ringstone for all the ill turns 
of “days gone by. In one second the old 
s! ore Is wiped out clean, and she flings her 
a as round Lucilla’s neck with an irrepres- 
sib'e sob of gladness. 

“You have done me a world of good,” 
she declares frankly. “I have been hiding 
myself, Lucilla, and I believe I was getting 
shy and morbid.’ 

“Shy and morbid here!” repeats Miss 
Ringstone in astonishment. “We all thought | 
the Heatherwoods were devoted to you.” 

“ They are very good, and I am sure they 
are fond of me. But for all that it is good 
to see you. How is Aunt Rosina?” 

Lucilla’s face perceptibly lengthened. 

“ Dear mamma is changed,” she answers 
in a quiet tone. ‘“ Don’t say anything about 
her to papa. You know we had a great deal 
of trouble with William, and papa has carried } 
heavy burdens.” 

“ T ain very sorry, Lucilla.” 

“Ah, Phoebe, your trials are not so great 
as ours! Poor mamma has sunk into a 
lethargic state, and cannot be roused by 
anything. She takes scarcely any notice of 
us now. We never go to her with our little 
wants as we used to do. Elizabeth’s whole 
time is taken up in nursing her, and I manage 
the house.” 

“It must be hard work for you,” says 
Phoebe, with 2a remembrance of former 
jimited means. 

“Yes ; but Aunt Mary has made it easier. 
She has been kinder than we ever expected ; 
and now that William has got a situation we 
are doing fairly well.” 

“ And Jane and Ada?” 

“They are both good girls. Somehow I 
think we all love each other better than we 
did. Iwish you could come to us again, 
Pheebe !” 

“I should like to come,” Phoebe answers, 
fancying that perhaps Seabank is, after all, 
the best home for her. But Lucilla knows 
nothing of the sharp pain that accompanies 
the reply. 

“We go back early to-morrow—— Oh ! 
Phoebe, here is papa ! He has been longing 
to see you again.” 

Uncle Charles is no longer afraid to show 
that he loves his niece. He i is so glad to meet 
her that he forgets all about the disfi gurement, 
and folds her in his arms without stopping x to 
examine her features. 














“ Papa,” says Lucilla, “isn’t it a relief to 
find Phoebe so unchanged? The letters 
made us fear dreadful things ; but all the 
accounts must have been exaggerated.” 

Phoebe stands before them, full in the 
light of the clear spring evening. Is she 
indeed so unchanged? Can it be true that 
the beauty she has mourned for, has never 
entirely departed ? 

Those who gaze upon her see a beautiful 
woman, somewhat staid and stately for her 
years. Even if nature had been less kind to 
her face, the figure must have won instinctive 
admiration ; it is all that a woman’s figure 
ought to be—supple, soft, rounded, yet 
slender. But the face, what can be said of 
that? 

You see at the first glance that it has had 
a narrow escape of losing all its natural per- 
fection. The injury extends only to one 
side ; there are two scars on the right temple, 
and the eyebrow is somewhat interrupted in 
its even sweep; the cheek, too, shows. a 
slight indentation. 

But the brown eyes are unaltered, and the 
soft creamy tint of the skin is still the same. 
Unchanged also are the sweet red lips, and 
the smile still breaks like a gleam of sun- 
shine over the grave young face. 

For a few seconds, no one finds a word to 
say. The tall girl, standing quietly before 
them in her black gown, has crept very close 
to all their hearts. Heatherwood has drawn 
a little into the shade, but his eyes are dwell- 
ing on her as if they never can be satisfied 
with seeing. His mother wisely breaks an 
embarrassing silence. 

“ At first,” she says, gently and quietly, 
“ we did not dare to hope that Phoebe would 
ever be her old self. But time has done 
wonders ; and every day I see more and 
more of her beauty coming back. Now we 
will not talk about her any more; let us all 
come indoors to tea, I see that Mark is 
making signs through the window.” 

The Ringstones are persuaded to stay to 
dinner, and before they leave the house 
Phoebe has given a promise to go to the 
Vicarage. 

“But you won’t live there, will you?” 
asks Mark anxiously. 

The guests are gone, and he has come to 
Phoebe’s side with a face full of concern, 

“You musin’t live there,” he adds, and his 
lip quivers a little as he strokes her hair. 
“Why don’t you answer? Oh, I say, this 
won’t do at all! Father, will you come 
here, please ?” 

“ What is the matter, Mark?” asks Captain 
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Heatherwood, sauntering across the drawing- 
room. He stops short at the window where 
Pheebe sits, looking out thoughtfully into the 
lovely April night. 

“Oh, I am bothered about Aer, father. 
Those relations of hers want to take her 
away.” 

“It strikes me that it must be near your 
bedtime, my man,” remarks Captain Heather- 


wood, stooping to kiss the lad’s forehead. |. 


“* Now do you be off to old nursey, and trust 
your father to settle things. Good night.” 

And so, with a happy confidence in 
“ father’s” power of settling things, Mark 
takes himself off to bed, and the squire draws 
nearer to the quiet figure at the window. 

“ Phoebe,” he whispers, “ what possesses 
you? Have you been trying to tease Mark?” 

“No,” she answers. “ But—I hardly 
thought that he would care so very much 
about my going away. Boys are seldom 
sensitive on such points, and of course I 
must go.” 

“IT think you ought to go. But, Pheebe, 
I also think that you ought to come back.” 

“ Perhaps I may—some day,” she says in 
a voice that is not quite like her own. 

“That is a Mayfair tone,” he remarks 
quietly. ‘I don’t like it. Phoebe, speak 
Do you 
care to come back to this tame old place? 
Will you be my wife, and stay here always 
with granny and Mark and me ?” 

Phoebe’s heart thumps “ yes” so loudly 
that it almost drowns the little answer that 
comes from her lips. But Heatherwood 
hears and understands, and is satisfied. And, 
wonderful to relate, everybody else is satisfied. 

The new Earl of Silverburn expresses 
himself in cordial terms about his niece’s 
choice. Poor Uncle Charles feels as if a 
ray of sunshine had found its way into his 
clouded life, and the girls are genuinely 
delighted. In a little while Phoebe comes 
to them at Seabank, and arrangements are 
made for a quiet wedding there. 


out, be your own dear, true self. 





“You are a happy woman, Pheebe,” says 
Lady Clarendon, “it is given to very few oi 
us to realise the dream of our girlhood.” 

% % Be * » 

Scarcely twelve months after the marriage 
there is a great change at Seabank. It is 
known that the Vicar is appointed to the 
Rectory of St. Peter’s, Heatherwood, a living 
which is worth at least a thousand a year. 

Every one is sorry, and every one is glad. 
Mr. Ringstone is one of those quiet, every- 
day parsons who offend no one, and always 
win golden opinions. There is a handsome 
testimonial got up, and presented in due 
form, and even Mrs. Ringstone’s dull brain 
is impressed with the notion that the family 
are much elevated. 

“ But what has Phoebe got to do with it 
all?” she says wonderingly to Elizabeth. 

“ Everything, ma’am,” admits that faithful 
servant candidly. ‘* But you wouldn’t listen 
if I was to try to explain. You are going to 
be very comfortable, ma’am, to the end of 
your days.” 

“I always am comfortable,” answered Mrs. 
Ringstone. 

And the Vicar, too, finds himself comfort- 
able in his new sphere ; and discovers (greatly 
to his own surprise) that he is not too old to 
develop new faculties. 

He has come into the quiet little world of 
Heatherwood to learn many a useful lesson 
there. It is positively a world without world- 
liness, and if the squire reigns supreme it is 
only by the power of love. There are no 
rotten cottages; no aggrieved tenants ; 
widows live rent-free ; orphans are duly cared 
for, and the new rector and his girls soon 
become the friends of the people, and glide 
naturally into their places in the parish. 

And Phoebe? Ask her husband; ask 
granny, ask Mark, how she fares? They all 
say that she is never happier than when she 
is meddling with somebody’s business ; and 
fortunately there is a good deal of business 
done at Heatherwood, 
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